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LL BE © = © 


"VERY perſon, the leaſt acquainted with literary productions, muſt be con- 
© winced, that the number of voyages and travels to the different parts of 
Europe is fo great, that few have abilities to purchaſe, and time to peruſe them 


all: That ſome voluminous works of this kind contain very few remarks of any 
utility to the reader; and that others are written in ſo careleſs à manner, with 


regard to ſtyle and method, that few will take the trouble of perufing them. Me 


were therefore perſuaded, that a collection, containing every uſeful obſervation, and 

digeſted into one connected and entertaining narrative, could nat, fail of being ac- 

ceptable to the public. This was our original defign ; and this e hope 20e have 
| > >. | c 


executed to the ſatisfattion of ur ſubſcribers. | | VV? 


2 
Ca” RW 


Many travellers, who have only curſerily furveyed the a 


Put ace wifited 
in therr tour, have given very inadequate, and, ſometimes ben jr is of 
| them; not by deſign, but for want of proper information: And, in all probability, 
from this ſource alone the different accounts given of - the ſame place, by different 


authors originally flowed. But however that be, we have endeavoured to remove 
the embarraſſing difficulty; by comparing theſe various accounts with the writings 
F thoſe who were either natives of, or had refided many years in the country, and 


forming from the — accounts a. more juſt and circumſtantial narrative than: 
bas yet been pubhſhed. | 


Me at firſt intended to have added notes at the foot of the page, containing the 


reaſons. on which our conduct in this particular was founded; but this deſign was 
afterwards laid afide,, as. it woufd have afforded ſatigfaction to the curious only, and at 
the ſame time have ſwelled the work to à greater bulk than was originally intended: 


Me therefore contented ourſelvet with giving the beſt deſeriptions we could poſſibly: 
procure, from our own and foreign writers, and connecting the whole into one en- 


tertaining narrative, leading the reader from place to place, and deſcribing every 
thing that deſerves bis attention in the different parts. of Europe. 


W IB , a 
* * 
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Far ACS. 

But, as it is well known that verbal deſcriptions alone are incapable of conveying 
an adequate idea of ſeveral particulars, we have illuſtrated our work with a great 
variety of _ and perſpective views,. which, as it were, tranſport the reader to 

the ſpot, and preſent Yo his eyes the place, or object, in miniature: A particular 
which we _ will recommend this work to the favour of the public. In ſhort, we 
have omitted nothing in our power to render it at once both uſeful and entertaining; 
40 blend knowledge with amuſement, and uſeful literature with entertainment: But 


how far we have ſucceeded, the reader muſt himſelf determine. 
: | | 


— 


4 


We at firſt propoſed to publiſh a complete collection of voyages and travels to 
every part of the known world, in four quarto volumes, containing the ſubſtance of 
the various narratives hitherto publiſhed in our own and foreign languages: But a 
great number of our ſubſcribers have fince intimated to us, that, being already poſ= 
fefſed of another collection, publiſhed ſome years fince, by Mr. Aſtley, containing a 
ſummary of every thing then publiſhed relating to Africa, and the greateſt part of - 
3 Ala, it wonld not be agreeable to them to purchaſe another of a ſimilar kind. At 
the ſame time the proprietors of that work repreſented to us the great detriment 
that would reſult to them if our collection was continued; whereas, by concluding. it 
with Europe, it would complete their work, and render both more valuable. Theſe 
united inſtances had the defired effect on the proprietors of this work (who never in- 
tended to injure the property of others) and they accordingly determined to finiſh it, 
oben they bad giuen à full deſcription of the principal countries of Europe, the moſt 
entereſting quarter of the globe. And aue flatter ourſetves, that the ſame reaſons, 
which prevailed on the proprietors to diſcontinue their work, will prove ſatisfactory 
fo thoſe who propoſed to favour us with their ſubſeriptions for the other volumes; 
eſpecaatly when it is remembered, that it was originally propoſed to render every 


volume complete, and to fell them ſeparately. 
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zione, S. Domenico Maggiore, S. Janua- 
rius's Head and Blood, S. Franceſco di 
Paolo, S. Gaetano, S. Giovanni Vange- 

- liſta del Pontana, S. Giovanni Mag- 

jore. [is 240 

IV. Deſcription of the Churches of S. Gov. 

* Pappacodie S. Giuſeppe de' Gieſuiti, S. 


* 
„ 


Lorenzo de' Padri Minori, S. Maria An- 


nunziata; Hoſpital of la Caſa, Churches 
F S. Maria del Carminie, S. Maria della 
Concordia, S. Maria di Donna Reina, 
S. Maria Donna Romita, S. Maria delle 
Grazie, S. Maria Nuova, S. Maria del 
Parto, S. Maria di Piedigrotta, S. Maria 
de Sangri, S. Maria della Sancta, S. 
Martino, Monte Olivero, Monte della 
Pieta, S. Patricia, S. Filippo Neri, S. 
Pietro d' Ara, S. Pietro a Magella, S. 
Pietro Martire, S. Severino, Paluzzo de- 
gli ſtudit public, and tbe Cburob della 
J is AD INS 248 
V. Account of Antiquities and natural Curio- 
fities near Naples, particularly Virgil's 
Tomb, Mount Pauſilypo, Lago Agna- 
no, Sudatories of S. Germano, Grotto del 
Cane, Jes of Niſidia and Caprea, Monte 
Seno, Capuchin Convert, il Coliſeo, St.. 


James's Church, Pozzaolo. & Monte Oli- | 


Vano. 


| 238 
SECTION IV. 


Account of the Curioſities of Florence, par-| 
ticularly the Palace, Treaſury, Muſeum, | 


Gallery, &c. of the Great Duke of Tuſ- 
cany 3 273 
I. Deſcription of the Palazzo vecchio, Fa 
brica degli Uffici, Armeria, Secreta, and 
Palazzo de Petti. | 


Cr Tt BP N Þ $ 


II. Account of the Churches, Religious Build- 
ings, &c. at Florence; as 'the Cathedral 
of St. Maria del Fiore, il Battiſterio; the 
Church of the Annunciation, the Servite 
Monaſteny, Foundling Hoſpital, la Badia 
Fiorentina, the Churches of il Carmine, S. 
Croce, S. Felice, Baſa di S. Lorenzo, he 


dalena de' Pazzi, S. Maria Nuova, S. 
Maria Novella, S. Michela Berteldi, Or- 
ſammichale, Ogni Santi, S. Pieto Mag- 
giore, Spirito Santo, S. Spirito, and S. 
. Page 291 
III. Of the private Palaces and other Curio- 
Alties of the City of Florence, as the Pa- 

laces of the Marquis Riccardi, Corſini, 


Quarter, Bridges, Academia della Cruſca, 
and the Environs of Florence, &c. 304 


V. 


I. A Deſcription of Sienna, Radicofani, A- 
quapendente, Bolſena, Monte Fiaſcone, 
Viterbo, Sc. | 308 
II. 4 Deſcription of Radicofani, Aquapen- 
dente, Bolſena, Montefiaſcone, Viterbo, 
tbe Villa di Lanti, the Palace of Capra- 
rola, &c. | | 311 


SECT 1 . 
Deſcription of Piſtoia, Lucca, and Piſa. 314 


I. Journey from Lucca to Piſtoia; ſome Ac- 
count of the latter; its Cathedral, Fran- 
ciſcan Church, S. Franceſco di Sala, St. 
Proſpero's Church and Paggio a Caſano. 

| N ibid. 
II. Account of the City an Republic of Lucca, 
its Cathearal, St. Fedian, St. Pietro Mag- 
tore, Sc. | 315; 
III. Account of Pifa, the Archbiſhop”s Palace, 
Cathedral, il Campo Santo, ancient lapis. 
Milliaris, Leaning Tower, the Church della 
Spina, the Caftle, Phy/ic Garden, &c. 3 18, 


SECTION. Vk -- 


A Fourney thro the Sea-Craſt of the Genoeſe- 
Territories. The Cities of Leghorn: and 
Genoa deſcribed. | 324. 


* 


0 2 I. Account 


Cburch of St. Laurence, S. Maria Mad- 


* 


Salviator, Strozzi, Uguccioni, the Jews 


III. Deſcription of Genoa continued; 


L 
= Palace, St. Alexander's Church, St. Am- 


CONTENTS. 


Account of the Punto di Venere on the 


Genoeſe Coaſt, Method of making Oil of 
Olives, Virgin-Oil, Deſcription of Leg- 
horn, Slaves in the 'Galleys, Greek Church, 
Armenian, Church, &c. Page 324 


II. Account of Aleſſandria, the Abbey del 


Boſco, Novi, Gavi, the Appenine Mpun- 


tains, Deſcription of the City of Genoa, 
* Turkiſh Slaves, Light-houſe, Trade, Cizeſ- 


bei, a Sort of Attendants on the Ladies; 
Account of the Doge aud his Palace 329 
the 
Strada Nuova, Account of Andrea Doria, 
S. Pietro d' Arena, Villa Imperiale, the 
Churches dell' Annonciada, and St. Am- 
broſe, Feſuits College, St. Anne, Cathedral 
of St. Laurence, St. Dominic, &. Mary, 
St. Martha, St. Matthew, St. Philippo 


Neri, St. Stephen's Hoſpital, the Cuſtoms | 


at Funerals und Inns in Genoa, &c. 336 
+$-EC-T TON VII. 


Journey to Milan, Pavia, Voghera, Torto- 


na, Aleſſandria, and Aſti zo Turin. 341 


Obſervations on the City of Milan, 7ts 
military Forces, &c. Cathedral, Archbiſhop? s 


broſe's, Ambroſian College, the Churches 


of St. Angelo, S. Antonio, St. Celſo, |} 


St. Denis, Dominican Convent, and St. 
Euſtorgio. ibid. 


II. Milan further deſcribed. The Churches of 


St. Francis, del Gieſu, St. Girolamo, del 
Giardino, S. John, remarkable Frater- 
uity, Lazaretto, antique Pillars, &c. Ma- 
donna della Gratia, the Inquiſition, Publie 


Scbaol, the Churches St. Martha, S. Paolo 


III. Journey from Milan to Pavia; Account | 
of a Carthuſian Convent, its Church and 
Garden near Pavia, with a Deſcription of | 
this latter City, St. Auguſtine's Convent, 
the Univerſity, an antique Statue, Voghera, 


of - 


and the Town of Monzo. 


de la Paſſione, Hoſpitals, Method of Bu- 
rying, St. Stephen's Church, Ambroſian 
Ritual, Cabinets, Inns, extracrdinary Echo, 
352 


| 


V 


Aleſſandria, the Cathedral, Felizane, Aſti, 
and Montata di Tuſſino. 


Page 362 


SECTION IX 


Fourney through Geneva, Savoy, Mount 


k 


Senis, Turin, Piedmont, &c. 366 


Account of the Republic of Geneva and 
Church of St. Peter; its Arſenal, Public 
Granaries, Revenue, Laws, Manufactures, 
Antiquities, Kings of England and France 


 . openly prayed for, Calvin's Grave, ſubter- 


raneous Courſe of the Rhone; Advantage 


to young People of —_ fot to Geneya, 
&c. ibid. 


II. Account of the axed ountains, the 
River Arva, Paper Vi Language 
and Charatter of the Savoyards, Method of 


— 


Living, warm Baths of Aix, C hamberry, 
la Fontaine de Merveille, Mount Me- 
lian, St. Michael. Journey over Mount 
Senis, Lanebourg, Origin of Marrons, 
Manner of Living among the Inhabitants, 
wild Beaſts on Mount Senis, Game, la 


Grande Croix, Frontiers of Savoy,. low 


Situation of Piedmont, the higheſt of the 
Alps, Devi s-{tride, Novaleſe, Fort Bru- 


nette, c. 5 


III. Account of the Orders of the Annon- 


ciada and St. Maurice, at Turin, alſo the 
Opera, at which no Clapping or Hliſing is 


perinitted, the Reyal Palace at Turin, Gal- 


lery of Statues, Paintings, Royal Library, 
Menſa Ifiaca, Ligorius's M. SS. Royal Ne- 
cords, Cabinet of Medals, Chapel of St. 
Suaire,” Sudarium Chriſti, Father Valtre. 


- The Royal Palaces near Turin, as la Ve- 


IV. The Revenues of the King of Sardinia, 


nerie, fine Chapel, Gardens, Rivoli, Church 
of Supepra, Palace of Valentin, la Vigne 
de Madame Royale. 382 


; 


the Number of Inhabitants in Piedmont 
and Savoy, and his Power in civil and 


ecclefiaſtical Affairs. The. King's Behaviour 


towards Tut and the Waldenſes, the 


Archbiſhop of Turin's Revenue, the King s 


military Forces, the King's Guard, their 
Maintenance 


vi 
Maintenance, Strifineſs of military Diſci- 
- pline, heroic Actions of Count Santena, the 

Marquis d' Entreyve, General St. Amour, 


General Roſtallerie, an extraordinary Feat | 


of Micha, a Pioneer; Account f Life- 
guards, fortified Places, Souterrains in the 
Citadel, Marſhal Marſin's 


| EI IST 
V. Deſcription of the City of Turin, as the 
Chapels of St. Laurence, Holy Trinity, 
Corpus Chriſti, the Jeſuits Church, la 


* 


Tomb, &c. 


Nr E Nr S. 


Conſola, St. Philip's, Franciſcan Church 
Hoſpital, as St. John's, la Charite, Bed- 
lam; Execution of Police Laws, thick Air 
of Turin, &c. | 400 
VI. Fourney from Turin to the Boromean 
Hands. Account of Chivaſſo, Vercelli, 
Turkey Wheat, Fertility of the Country, 
Novara, Lago Maggiore, Arona, Statue 
„f St. Boromeo, Iſola Bella, and Iſola 
Madre. ; 405 


F 


GAL: 


Obſervations on Switzerland and the Alps. 


NI. 


A Defeription of the Cantons and City of 
Berne, Mount Hanenſtein, Solothurne, 
Advantage of Walnut-trees, rieb Peaſants 
in Berne, Dreſs of the Commonalty, Inns, 
&c. Government of the City, Penalty on 
Celibacy, Publick Granaries, Pronunciation 
at Berne! the great Church, Sculpture, 
Profpett from its Terraſs, Trick of a Prieſt 
in the Dominican Church, City Library, 
Arſenal, Trophies, Executioner's Sword, 
Image of William Tell, the Mace of Berne, 
Singular Order for Furniſhing with Arms, 
Beacons, &c. © l 


CHA P. III. 


II. Journey through Freyburg and Murten 
to Lauſanne; wonderful Effect of an Earth- 
_ quake, Manner of Living in the Pais de 
Vaud, this Country diſtinct from la Vaux, 
vin de la Cote, Aubonne, and Admiral 
du Queſne, Verſoy, and the Lake-Shore, 
&c. . 417 

III. Account of the City of Schaff hauſen, and 
the Trade of Switzerland; Sulphur Virgi- 
neum, Fonaneſs of the Swiſs Ladies for 
German Spaws, Arſenal of Schaff hauſen, 
the Peaſants wear their Swords in Church, 
the principal Churches there ; Falls of the 
Rhine near Schaff hauſen, Petrefa/7ions, 
Hohentwiel Caſtle, Height of the Moun- 
tain, &c. — $$$ 


Journey through Swabia, particularly Augſburg, Ulm, Wirtem- 
berg, Sc. alſo thro” Tirol, Saltzburg, Bavaria, and Straſburg. . 


SECTION I 


Account of the Black Foreſt, the Foreſt Towns 
and Part of Swabia near the Source of the 
Danube, Deſcription and Praiſe of the 
Danube, remarkable Site of a Chapel, Fur- 
ſtenberg, Hohenzollern, @ Plan taken of | 


5 


the whole Country of Swabia, Account of 
the Lake of Boden, and the Towns ſituated 
thereon, remarkables Fiſh, May-Chaffers; 
Abbey of Reichenau, large Emerald, &c. 
Conſtance, Account of John Huſs burnt 
here, Chryſolaras's Tomb, Cuſtom of the 
Bregentz Peaſants. . 


CHAP. 


"» 


CONTENTS. 1 
Tt „ 
Journey through Tirol, with an Account of the City of Inſpruck. 


SECTION I. 


Deſcription of Fuſſen, Kniepaſs, the Tiroleſe 
Mountains and Paſſes, their Mines, Gems, 
Shamots, Peaſants, Ehrenbergher-clauſe, 
good Roads and natural Caſcades, Mona- 
ſteries of Inſpruck, golden Cieling and Brajs 
Statues in the Franciſcan Church there, 
„„  . TS 426 
II. Deſcription of the imperial Caſtle and Pa- 
lace of Ambras, with its Curioſities as the 


Treaſury, Arſenal, long ſpiked Iron Shoes, 
| Image of. a large Man, Judas's Halter, 
Turkiſh' Arms, Curiofities of Coral, Anti- 
quities, Porcelain, Coins, Amber, Cameos, 

Intaglias, old Arms, natural Curioſities, &c. 
&c. the Library, Welſerinus's Bath, and 
the Air of Ambras why unhealthy. 429 

III. Continuation of the Journey thro' Tirol, 
Deſcription of the royal Mine of Schwartz, 
the City of Saltzburg, &c. 433 


CHAP V. 


A Tourney to 


SECTION 


Account of the Palace and City of Munich, 
particularly Corpus Chriſti Proceſſion ; Cure 
for the Bite of a mad Dog, electoral Houſe- 

Hold, Order of St. George, State Feſti- 
vals, Troops, Monopoly, Emperor's Hall, 
Muſeum, Treaſury, Duke Chriſtopher's 
Strength, Beauty of the City, Count Prei- 
ſing's Houſe, Theatine Church, Feſuits 


CHA 


Account of the City of Augſburg, the Town- 
Houſe, Perlach Tower, Fountain, Biſhop's 


Palace, Income of the Canons, St. Ulric's | 


MUNICH. 


| Church, Library, Multitude of Religious 
Houſes, &c. 8 439 
II. Account of the Elector of Bavaria's Pa- 
laces of Seiſheim, Nymphenburg, Sta- 
renberg, and Obſervations relative to Ba- 
varia; particularly the Painting in the firſt 
of theſe, and the Gardens; Leiſtheim 
Garden of Badenburg, Pagodenburg, Her- 


mitage, Heron [[unting, natural Curieſ/ity 


and new Popiſh Salutation. 443 


. 


| footed Friars, the Arſenal, Fugger's Houſe, 
Cuno's Cabinet, the Einlaſs, Water En- 
gine, Gardens, and a Medal on the Deliver- 


Poroder againſt Rats, Church ef the bare- | 
CH A 


Deſcription of the City of Ulm, its Fortifica- 
tions, Cathedral, Medals, and an Account 


ance of the City from-ihe Bavarians. 447 


P. VIL 


* 


| of the Country of Suabia around ii. 450 


CEA 


— 
r 
Axcount of the Territories belonging to the Duchy of Wirtemberg. 


J I. | III. Account of the State of ans and = 

| Sh Sciences in the Duchy o irtemberg, . 
Goodneſs of the Country, the Clergy and Nam- Union of Tubin . ubſcription - the 
ber of Inhabitants, the eccleſiaſtical Chamber, Formula Concordiæ, Curigities in the Li- 
Troops, Order of Hunters, large Hawthorn, . Bibs --- 257 
1 Mineral Waters - ' 7 R 

_ Diviſion of boy Conniry, IV. Obſervations an the natural Hiſtory of 
and Inquifttors. | a 457k Wirtemberg, as Petrefactions, large Bones, 
II. Account of Stutgard, the new Building, | Skeletons of Elephants and Crocodiles, gloſ- 
» Muſzum and Stair-Caſe, Deſcrip-| ſapetra, terra figillanda, belemnites, cornua 
tion of Ludwigſburg, Band of Muſic, Ammonis, lapides judaici, echini Marini, 
Stables, &c. Palace of Hohen, Tubingen, conche, &c. pane ry Wood, black Amber, 
. Vaults, &c. 4551 caſt Silver, with remarkable Caverns. 460 


= ** — 
1 
= „ 3 


r. IX. 

Journey through Dourlach, Carlſruhe, and | of Baden-Baden's F avorita, Palace of 
Radſtadt zo Straſburg, with a Deſcription | Raſtadt, Rhine-Gnats, artificial Figures 
of theſe Places; particularly the fine Turret | in Agate, irt of Painting on Marble, and 
and Orangery at Carlſruhe, the Margrave | changing of Colours in Agate. 463 


ERAP. Xx 


Account of —— particularly its aol of Crutzmanna, Rejoicing at the Birth 


Fortifications, Cathedral, Treachery of the | of the Dauphine, &c. 466 
Jews, Silver Bell, old Wine, Phyſic Garden, | | 


CHAP. XI. 


A Deſcription of old and new Briſac, Hun- | Rhine, Sr. Peter's Square, Death's Dance, 
ningen and Baſil ; particularly an Account | a Pifture in the Council-houſe, Statue of 
of Biſenheim, the Roads in Alſace, Sin- Munatius Plancus, Ruins of Auguſta 
gularity of the Clocks in Baſil, Silk Manu- | Raucorum, Muſeums, &c. 469 
Jatture and Police there, the Bridge near the | | 


CRAP. 


CC O N B+4N T8, 


C H A P. XII. 
A Journey 70 Co Lo 8 


: SECTION L | 

Au Account of Nuhs, Zons, Dormagen and 
Cologne, its flying Bridge, Du#ts, Church 
of St. Urſula, and eleven thouſand Virgins ; 
the Saint's Head and Tomb; the Church of 


St. Gerion and its Choir. | 472 | 


. Deſcription of Cologne continued, the Je- 


ſuits College, Library and Paintings, Rithes | 


of their Sacriſty, their Refeftory, Church of 
the Maccabees, its Pictures and Relicks, 
Church and Convent of the Carmes, the 
Cordeliers, the Chartreuſe, its Cells, Church 
and Convent, the Cathedral and its*Curio/i- 

ties, Tombs of Archbiſhops, miraculous Image 


of the Virgin, the magnificent Tomb of the 
three Kings, and that of a lewd Arch;- 


72 
II. Account of Cologne continued; parlicu- 


474 


cularly a Proteſtant Church there; the 
Town-houſe, Paintings in the great Hall, 
other Apartments, Council-chamber, Paint- 
ings, Abbey of St. Pantaleon, Account of 
St. Alban, St. Maurin, Tombs, Deſcription 
and Hiſtory of Cologne, tits State, Govern- 
ment and Revenues, mith its Trade, rigorous 


Treatment 
&c. | 


of the Jews, its illuſtrious Men, 


CH A P. XIII. 


Journey from Cologne to Coblentz. 


deep Well, fine Proſpels, Convent of the 
Cordeliers, Palace of Treves, Garden, 
Chartreuſe, Ele#or's Troops and his Re- 


SE C*TION I. x 
Giving an Actount of the Towns by the Way, as 
Bonne, Lintz, Sintzigh, Andernach, Cc. 


Coblentz and its Fortifications, Bridge, Con- 


fluence of the Moſelle and Rhine, Citadel, 


Venue. 


N 
Journey from Coblentz 10 Mentz or Mayence, by I ater. 


tion of the Elector's Palace, a ſmall Arſenal 
and its Singularities; the Garden, Citadel, 
pretended Tomb of Druſus, the Chartreuſe 
_ Library, Willigiſtius's Humility, Preten- 
ions of Mentz to the Invention of Printing, 
Origin and Hiſtory of that City, its Extent, 


SECTION I. 
Giving an Account of Louinſtein, Branbach, 
Boppert, iron Collar of San Gewers, &c. 


Oberweſel, Caud, Ffaltz, Baccharach, | 


Lorigh, Dieſbach, Haudbach ; Hatton 
devoured by Rats; Bingen, Roman For- 
treſſes, fine Proſpełt, Deſcription of Mentz, 
the Cathedral, a fine Pifture and magnifi- 
cent Proceſſion of the Jeſuits. 488 


II. Account of Mentz continued. A Deſcrip- 


479 


483 


Ke. and Univerſity, Councils holden there, 


Sieges, Fortifications, Chapter, Revenues, 


&c. 


495 


C HAF. 


CONTENTS 
s AF. N. 
Journey from Mentz to Franckfort. 


1 


f „ L II. Account of Frankfort continued, its Fortificas 
An Account of the Mayne, Franckfort, its] tions, Prices of Wine on the Doors, Saxenhau- 
Fairs, great Church, Election and Corona- | ſen Fortifications, Gardens, Town-houſe, the 
__ tion. Chapels of the Empire, remarkable | famous golden Bull, the Hall where the Em- 
Tomb, Jewiſh Quarter with their Apparel, | peror dines, Pictures, and Guſtavus's pub-- 


 Hnagogue, &c. 404 tic Entry. 17 
| RA AF. XV. 
Journey from Franckfort 7 Wurtzburg. 3 


SECTION I. IJ. Account of the new Church in Wurtzburg 
Giving an Account of Hanau, the Palace | with others; Citadel, its Chapels and Cel- 
and its County, Steinheim and Seligen- | lars; the new Palace, Hoſpital; the Bi- 
ſtadt, Aſchaffenburg, Chapel, Great Church, | ſhop*s Revenues and Forces; Deſcription of 
Tombs, Council holden at, Part of the Black | Wurtzburg, Councils here, with an Ha- 
Foreſt, Remlingen, Wurtzburg, Bridge, rangue againſt the Court of Rome. 508 
. Cathedral, Pulpit, Treaſury,. curious MS. | „ 


Univerſity, &c. 1 502 | 
—_ _.. EH A P. XVI 
| Journey from Wurtzburg to Bamberg. 
SECTION I ©  [|I. Sreofwy of Bamberg, Curightics,. MS: 


Giving an Account of Gaibach, an EleForal | Eleftor of Mentz's Pleaſure-bouſe, Country 
Seat, old Sculpture, Gardens, Abbey of | about Bamberg, Feſuits College, Fancy of 
Ebrach, Library, Church, Tombs, Echo, | a Sculptor and Painter, Churches, Thra- 
Palace of Bamberg old and new, the Mad-| ſonic Epitaph, Pidtures, Deſcription - of 
neſs of one of its Biſhops. 512 3 Benedictine Abbey and Coun- 
| ci], &c. | 513 


CH AP. XVIII. 
Journey from Bamberg 0 Nuremberg. 


SECTION l. with the Piftures, curious Cabinets, ridi- 
Giving an Account of Fortzheim, Payerſdorff, | culous Cuſtoms here, &c. BE - 


Erlang, Nuremberg, Cattle, Feſtival, Ep- III. 1ts Library, MSS. Curigſities, &c. Se- 
pelen the Sorcerer, Uburch of St. Laurence, | verity of the Lutherans againſt the Calvi- 
Magiſtracy of Nuremberg, &c. 319 niſts, Hiſtory of Nuremberg, Ingenuity of 

II. Nuremberg 4e/cribed, abe Arſenal and | the Inhabitants, its Magiſtracy, learned 
ather Structures. Men, &c, ibid. 
: | | HA. 


e 0 N AN 2. 
CH AP. XX. | 


Journey to Heidelberg, its Hiſtory, Univer- IT. Mountains of Hondſhrug, Biſhop of © - 
ſity, Library, the Eleftor's Removal to} Spiers, City of the ſame, Philipſburg, King 


Manheim, famous Tun, Churches and ather | .of France's inſolent Inſcription eraſed for a 
Struttures, Account of Manheim, French | more modeſt One. Briſhoprick of Worms, 


Cruelty, Gates, Palace, and Charafter of | its City, Luther's Courage, a ſtrange Pic- 
the Inhabitants. 327 ture, its Hall, Mint, &c. 531 


C HI 


Journey into WrSsTHALIA. 
Er BY: den, Biſhop Van Galen, Chapter, &c. 526 
| riss; ; II. Principality of Minden, its Capital, 2 
Account of this Circle, Biſhopric and City of | maus Plains and Batile there, &c. Biſhopric 
Paderborn, Field where Varus was de-| and City of Oſnabrug, alternative in the 


feated, Biſhopric and City of Munſter, the | Family of Hanover. 540 


: famous Treaty of Peace bere, John of Ley- 
CHF AZ 
Journey to HAMBURG. 


SECFTIONn--L | 
Account of that City; its Inhabitants, Govern- | 


ties. 543 
ment, Religion, Forces, Trade, Manufac- | - | 


7 ; 
HAP. XXII. 
Journey ro LUBECK. 


RECTIAQN. 1 its famous Beer, Hoſpitals, Government, 
Account of that City, its Harbours, Fortifica-| preſent and ancient State, its Biſhopric, 
tions, Structures, Pigure of Death*s Dance, 


CHAP wr 


Fourney to Hanover and Brunſwick. 


4 SECLIONE: III. Account of Brunſwick, its Mum, Trade, 
City of Hanover, Palace, Opera-houſe, Palace, Fairs, braſs Statue of a Lion, 
_ Churches, Brewhan Liquor, Herenhauſen, Hartz Mines, ſeveral Branches of the 
&c. the Electorate, its Revenue, Forces, Brunſwick Family ; City of Wolfenbuttle, 
French Irruption and Cruelty, & ce. 550! its Palace, Library, &c. 553 


tures, Engliſh Factory with other Carie/- | 


Town of Travemund 547 


\ 


SECTION I. 


Equeſtrian Statue, King's Palace, Library | 


and Cabinet, Romiſh Chapel, Mon Bijoux, 
Opera- bouſe, ſplendid Shew, City and In. 


N T EN IT 8. 


AF. XXIV. 
Journey to BRERRLIN. 


 habitants, Charafer of the King, Charlot- 
tenburg and Potſdam, Pruſſian Guards 
and Troops, Revenues and Sans Souci 5456. 


C H A P. XXV. 
Journey into SAXONY. 


SECTION I. 


Leipſic, Univerſity, Library, Antiquity, Ca-| 


' binets, Pifture of a learned Peaſant, Ex- 
change, two fine Gardens, Account of theneigh- 
bouring Country, Larks, Trade, Churches, 
Portifications, Inhabitants, &c. 


| 


563 


II. Dreſden, its | Bridge, Green-Room and its. 
Curiofities, Palace, Paintings, &c. Mathe- 
matical Room, Arſenal, Japaneſe Palace, 


Porcelain, Opulence of the Country, Trade, 
&c. &c. | 566 


CH A P. XXVI. 
Journey 70 PRAGUE. 


SECTION I. 
Bohemia, its Capital Prague, Bridge, St. 
Nepomucene, Jeſuits College, Library, Ca- 


binet, Tycho's Monument, public Structures, 


G HAP. 


three Noblemen thrown out at a Window 
without any Hurt, White Tower, number 
of Churches and Inhabitants, &c, 572 


XXVII. 


Journey to VI E NN A. 


e I. 
Houſes and number of Inhabitants in this City, 
Gaming Aſſemblies, new Nobility, Procura- 
tors, Treatment of Proteſtants, Sf. Stephen's 
Church, with a great many other public 
Structures, St Joſeph Tutelar Saint, Uni- 


ver/itv, Library, Prince Eugene's Palaces 


and Paintings, &c. Lichtenſtein Palace 
with others, Imperial Menagerie, Caſtle, Red 
Tower, &c. 3 577 
II. 1ts Trade, neighbouring Parts, Palaces of 
Favorita and Schonbrun Paintings, Li- 


brary and other Curioſities, Emperor*s Re- 
venue and Forces, &c. &c. 584 


e. XVIII. 
Travels into Turkey in Europe. 


| SECTION. L 
Accounts of Thrace and Conſtantinople, 7s 
Fountains, Moſques, Antiquities, Audience 


of the Grand Vizier and Number of Inha- 
bitants, 588 


H. Account of Galata, Pera, Tophana, be 
Arſenal, Agueducts of Conſtantinople, Se- 
livre and Adrianople, with Demotica, 
Rodoſto and Gallipoli. 593 


CHAP. 


* 
2 K — 
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© o NE NI Ss 
CH AF, XXIX. 


72 into 


SECTION 1. 


Monte Santo or Mount Athos, its Convents, 

the Towns of Cares, Theſſalonica, grand 
triumpbal Arch, Corinthian Colonade, Ro- 
tundo, Beautiful Moſques, Fields of Tempe, 
Dariſſa, Pharſalia, e Thermopy- 
læ, and Livadia, Sc. 


Gar. 


II. Athens, Acropolis, Temple of Minerva, 
Ericthon, Theatre, Demoſthenes's Lan- 
tern, Areopagus, Muſæum, City of Adrian, 
Temple of Ceres, Circus, Aquedutt, Temple 
of Winds, Jupiter Olympius and The- 
ſeus, Ports of Athens, Account of the 


598 _ Morea, Corinth, Gulpb of Lepanto, &c. 


605 


© HA 


Travels into HOLILAN p. 


SECTION I. 


Harlem, Princenhoff, Paintings, Harlem 
Wood and Lake, the Inhabitants nicknamed 
Floriſts, Printing invented here by Coſter, 
memorable Siege againſt the Spaniards, with 
their Cruelty, &c. g 


II. Amſterdam, Streets, Houſes, Exchange, 
Dykes, Revenues, Trade, Fiſheries, Public 


613 | 


Buildings, Admirals Tombs, &c. &c, 616 


CH AE. 


HI. Leyden, Hague, Delft, _ Rotterdam, 
Boerhaave's Houſe at Leyden, Univerſity, 
brave Defence againſt the Spaniards, Count 
Bentinck's Houſe at the Hague, Churches, 
Houſe of Orange, Delft, Trade of Rotter- 
dam, Church of St. Laurence, Eraſmus's- 
Statue, Helvoetſluys; Commerce, Riches, 
&c. of the United Provinces, Genius and- 
Manners, &c. of the Dutch. 623 


XXXI F 


Travels into the NETHERLANDS. 


+SECTHON:L 


The River Scheld, Antwerp, Squares and 
Streets, the Mere, Braſs Crucifix, Lillo, 
and other Public Structures, with the Ca- 
thedral and Jeſuits, &c. Churches, Gates, 
Statue M a Giant, Duke of Alva, Sc. &c, 


02.1 
II. Bruſſels, Gates, Public Siruffures, St. 
Michael's Statue, Tepeſtry, Paintings, 
Halls, imperial Palace, Armory, Palace of 


Orange, &c. its ſeveral Churches, Mount | 


4 


of Piety, Eating- Houſes, Hackney-Coaches, . 
Courts and Councils, Magiſtracy, Trade, 
Manufactures, &c. 635 
III. Louvain, its Caſtle, Trade, Uniuerſy 
Colleges, Magiſtracy, Churches, brave De- 
fence, and three Curioft ties in this Place, 
&c. 641 
IV. Tournay, Citadel, Gates, Dioceſe, and 
Pariſhes, the Cathearal, Abbey of St. Mar- 
tin, Caſtleward, Abbey of Sauſſoye, Fon- 
tenoy, and Battle fought there 643 


V. Ghent, 


Tc . 
\ 
N 
U * 
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Air N 
V. Ghent, its Strength and Caſtle, Rebellion, 


9 — 


Treaty here, Sieges, Cathedral, and other | 
VH. Oftend and Newport, 


Buildings, Magiſtracy, Trade, Manufac- 
tures, and Canals. C 
VI. Bruges, its Canals, :Cathearal, and other 


Churches, Engliſh Nunneries, Hoſpitals, : 


> 


Public Buildings, Trade, ManufaFtures, 


Order of the Fleece, &c. 648 
poſſeſſed by 
French Garriſons, Harbour, Forts, its 
\Town-Houſe, Church of St. Peter, c. 
Oſtend Eaft-India Company, want of freſh 


and Religious Foundations, Streets, Squares, | 


ER A P. 


5 Tavelſ into, FRENCH FLANDERS, 


| 


SESSION . 
Dunkirk, ceded to the Engliſh and fold by 
King Charles II. to tbe French, s Citadel, 
Fortifications demoliſhed, Mardyke, Canal, 
and S$luice deſtroyed. 


II, Lifle, Mons, Namur, and Dovay; with 
4 the Fortifications, Manufatures, Trade, 


r 
x 


655 | 
3 


Water, memorable Battle fought near New- 
port. 6c 2d 


XXXII. 


— 


&c. the Parliament, Univerſity, and Eng- 
liſh Seminary at Douay. 657 
III. Arras, Aire, Terouenne, St. Omer, and 
Gravelines, with all the curious Particu- 
lars relating to each of theſe Places, alſo an 
Account of the Siege of Terouenne, by King 
Henry VIII. of England, under whom 


Public Structures, with other Curigſities, 
CHAP. 


' ſerved the Emperor Maximilian, &c. 662 


XXXIII. 


Travels into FRANCE PROPER. 


S EcTTION I. 


Calais, Boulogne, Abbeville, Amiens, and 
Meaux, with their Fortifications, Churches, 


9 


Particulars relating to each. 665 


II. Paris, the City, Town, and Suburbs, Uni | 


verſity, Extent of Paris, Number of In 
habitants, Louvre, Tuillieries, le Cours, 
Palace of Orleans, royal Palace, Pariia- 
"ment Houſe, Baſtile, Arſenal, King's Li- 
Brary, royal Obſervatory, and other Struc- 
tures. 9 670 
III. Hackney Coaches Public Stages, prin- 


cipal Streets, and Bridges, Hoſpitals, Uni- 
verſity, Sorbonne, 'other Colleges, ſeveral 


Academies, Dioceſe, collegiate Churches and 
Religious Foundations, Statue of Lewis 
XIV. Finances, Trade, Manufafures, &c. 
with a Charakter of the French 677 


W. Triamphat Arch and Gates of Paris, 
Vincennes, Fontainbleau, St. Germain 
en Laye, Chateau Neuf, Verſailles, Chapel, 


Manufaftures, Trade, and other # + hy Halls, King's Bed-Chamber, Gardens, and 


other Particulars, Trianon, Marly, and the 
Engine for raifing the Water, St. Cloud, 
Mendon, Madrid, Ruel, St. Maur des 
Foſſez, Conflans, Charenton, and other 
Paris in the Neighbourhood, with a gene- 
ral Account of France, its Government, 
Trade, &c. | 692 
V. Account of Normandy, Rouen, Caux, 
Dieppe, Caudebec, Havre de Grace, 
Caen, Cherburg, and Cape la Hogue, 
with all the curious Particulars relating to 
each of them, alſo the memorable Victory of 
la Hogue, obtained by the Engliſh. 705 
VI. Chartres, Orleans, Sens, Troyes, Nan- 
cy. Luneville, and Beſancon, with every 


& 


| © particularity worthy of Notice in each; the 
raiſing 


CO ASE N T1. xv 


raiſing of the Siege of Orleans by the famous | 
Maid of that Name ; the Parliament, Uni- 
verſity, Streets and Buildings of Beſangon, | 

c. Se. with the Fortifications, Palaces, 


Nations, its Public Structures, &c. Tre- 


voux, its Parliament, Printing- Houſe, 


French Dictionary, and Public Buildings, 
Saintes, its Antiquities, &c. 


734 
&c. in Nancy and Luneville. 710 | X. Vienne, zts Cathedral and Mani factures, 


VII. Inſtances of extraordinary Genius in the 
' latter City. Chara#er of the laſt Duke of | 
Lorrain, now Emperor of Germany, and 
His Brother Prince Charles, Parliament of 
Bar, Ceremony of Inveſtiture, Bigotry of the 
Lorrainers,&c, &c. Salines, its SaltSprings, 
ſubterraneous Caverns, and Manner of 
making the Salt, &c. * "28 
VIII. Bourges, Tours, Blois, Angers, Ren- 
nes, St. Malo, Breſt, Belleiſle, he River 
Villaine, and Nantz, giving an Account of 
its Churches and other Public Structures, a 
curious Epitaph at Angers ona Lithuanian 


| 743 
Youth, St. Malo guarded by Bull-Dogs, its | XI. Montpelier, its famous Univerſity, Apo- 
thecaries, pure Air, royal Academy, Phyfic- - 
Garden, Blanching of. Bees-Wax, Buildings, 
8c. boiling Springs, and other Curiofities, 


Bombardment by the Engliſh in 1758, and 
Shipping in the Harbour burnt, Attempt of 
the Engliſh on Breſt miſcarries. Action off 
Belleifle in 1760, in which the French Fleet | 
are deſtroyed, and the broken Remains take 
ſhelter in the River Villaine, &c. Sc. 
Revocation of the famous Edift of Nantz 
=; ; 724 
IX. Poictiers, its Monuments of Antiquity, 
Signal Victory of Edward the Black Prince 
here, Rochelle, once the principal Seat of 
the Proteſtants, its Port, Trade, &c. 
Rochefort, Ig Harbour, Dock, Fortiſica- 
tions, the Tfles of Rhe & Oleron, Ang 
leſme, Lyons, a-Temple built here by fixly 


F 5 CH A 


Travels into 


; 


SECTION-E 

_ The Pyrennean Mountains, St. Sebaſtian, 71s 
Port and Fortifications, Bilboa, its Port, 

- » Trade, &c. Burgos, unhappy Climate, fa- 
mous Abbey, Cathedral, and ſtately Palaces, 
Compoſtella, Streets, Religious Houſes, 
Knights of St. Jago, Sc. Leon, beautiful 
Churches, the firſts Plate taken from the 


Grenoble, Parliament and Public Build. 
inge, Antibes, its Harbour, Mes of Flieres, 
a Station of the Engliſh Fleet, Toulon, its 
Fortifications, Arſenal, and Port, Mar- 
ſeilles, its Politeneſs and corrupt Morals, 
Harbour, &c. Aix, Cathedral, Univerſity, 
and Public Buildings, Arles, Amphitheatre 


and Obeliſt, Avignon, Refidence of ſeveral 
| Popes, Public Buildings, &c. Orange, 


gives Title Principality, its Caſtle, Moſaic, 


Pavement, &c. Niſmes, Amphitheatre, . 


Trade, &c. Pont-du-garde, a ftately An- 
tiquity here. | 


Peroul, Frontinian, &e.. 7 he royal Canal 
of Languedoc, Narbonne, its Churches, 
and other Structures, with numerous An- 


tiquities, &c. Toulouſe, Bridge, Churches, 


Antiquities, &c. Montauban ere#ed into 


2 Commonwealth; Auch, Archbiſhopric , 

Bourdeaux, its public Buildings, Univer- 
iy, Academy, confiderable Trade, Reſidence - 
of the Black Prince, and Birth-Place of 
his Son King Richard II. &c. Bayonne, its 
' Fortifications, Buildings, and Trade. 755; 


XXXIV., 
SPAIN. of 


Moors. Valladolid, , Churches and 


noble Proſpects, Corunna, Ferrol, Tuy- 


and Vigo, Lerida, its Fortifications, Uni- 
ver/ity, &c. Gerona and Roſes, Barcelona, 


its Works, Trade, Sieges, and Reduttion at 


laſt, Tarragona, its Buildings and Council 
Tortoſa, fine Bridge and beautiful Plain, 


Saragoſſa and Siguenza, Calahorra, and 
Segovia, Salamanca, its Antiquity, famous 
Univer/tty. 


xvi | C 
Univerſity, &c. Ciudad Rodrigo and Avi- 
la, Guadalaxara, - ala de Hena- 
rez. 765 

II. Madrid, ftately Piazza, royal Palace, 
Bridge, Prado, Buen Retiro, Paintings, 
equeſtrian Statue, Armory, &c. with a very 


the Eſcurial, its numerous Paintings, Sta- 
tues, Library, Burial-Place of the Kings, 
glorious Nllumination, &c. &c. Almanza, 
and the unfortunate Battle fought there by 
the Engliſh, in 1707, &c. 781 
III. Toledo, Produce, Manufactures, Build- 
ings, Cathedral, its immenſe Treaſure, Ciu- 
dad Real, its ManufaFures, Valencia, 
its Univerſity, Trade, and Manufactures, 


SESELON 1, 


Liſbon, Is State before and after the Earth- 
quake, in November, 1755, its Palace, 
© Univerſity, Village of Belem, Generofity of 
- the Engliſh 0 the Portugueſe, after the 
Earthquake. | | 834 


II. Setubal or St. Ubes, its Salt, Inhabitants, 
&c. Cape St. Vincent, Lagos, its Bay and 
Conveniency for Watering of the Engliſh 
Fleet, Sylves, Tavira, Beja, its beautiful 


particular Account of the noble Palace of | 


* 


N T E N T 8. 


Quarters 6f Fowls fold in their Market: 
Alicant, its Bombardment, great Trade, 
Towers, Santa Faz in its Neighbourhoad. 
Carthagena, excellent Harbour, Fortreſs, 
&c. Malaga, Harbour and Trade, naval 
Vittory of the Engliſh over the French, 
excellent Wine exported. Gibraltar, its 
Strength, taken by the Engliſh, but At- 
tempts of the Spaniards often baffled, Gar- 
riſon and Road. Cadiz, its great Trade, 
Strength, and unſucceſsful Attempt on by the 
Engliſh, Inbabitants, Centre of the Ameri- 


can Trade. Seville, its Bridge of Boats, 
Strength, Univerſity, Quays, &c. With a 
824 


ſhort Character of the Spaniards, 


P. . 


- Travels into PORTUG A L. 


Fields, Evora, Eſtremoz, its Eqrthen Ware, 
and a Victory obtained by the Portugueſe 
near it, Elvas, its famous Siege and noble 
Auueduct, Victory on its Campo, Porta- 
legre, Coimbra, Univer/ity, and Public 
Structures, Univerſity, &c. Aveiro, its Re- 
ligious Foundations, Oporto, its Harbour, 
Trade, Wine, &c. Lamego, Braga, its 
Cathedral, Viana, Braganza the Title of 
the royal Family, with a Character of the 
Portugueſe and their Country. 841 
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VorAdES and TRAVELS 70 different Parts of EUROPE. 


F 
TRAVELS through IT ALY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


TALY was always conſidered, as 
one of the fineſt countries in the 

world. It is delightfully pleaſant, 

bleſſed with a falubrious air, and 

remarkably fertile. In ſhort, every 
advantage of nature and ſituation contribute 
to render it equal to any ſpot on the ſur- 
face of the whok globe. This was for- 
merly the ſeat of the celebrated Roman 
empire; and gave birth to thoſe generals, 
orators, poets, and hiſtorians, whoſe acti- 
ons and writings will be revered as long as 


_ manly fortitude, polite learning and beau- 


tiful writing, are conſidered as ornaments 
of human nature. 
"She ie . 


Italy, in the moſt early times, was go- 


verned by a great number of petty kings; 


but ſome of them degenerating into ty- 


rants, their ſubjects were induced to ſhake 
off the yoke, and form themſelves into 
common-wealthsz by which means a va- 


riety of governments were produced, ſome 


being ariſtocratical, ſome democratical, 
and others mixed, as beſt ſuited the genius 
of the people of each reſpective diſtrict, 
or the exigence of the cauſe that gave oc- 
caſion to the revolution. 


It is not eaſy to ſay who were the origi- 


nal inhabitants of this country; darkneſs 


has ſpread, her ſable mantle over theſe re- 
| 2 | mote: 


4 
1 - 
T Bar 


2 : # 
. mote epochas; ſo that all that can be ſaid 

on this intricate fubject amounts to no more 
than conjecture. 
thors of the greateſt credit, that Gomer, 
the ſon of Japhet, and grandſon of Noah, 
left the plains af Afia, after the diſperſion 
at Babel, and ſettled in different parts of 


Europe, This hypotheſis is far from be- 
intricate and endleſs controverſy, but con- 


ing improbable ; for, if we except the fa- 
bulous writings of Beroſus, we can hardly 
read an ancient Greek or Latin author, 
without finding ſome paſſage to confirm it. 
If this be granted, it will follow, that theſe 
various nations, that anciently inhabited 
Italy, were all deſcended from the ſame 
ſock, and, conſequently, all of them Ab- 
origines, though diſtinguiſhed by ſo many 
names and governments. 

The Umbri, Humbri, or, as they are 
otherwiſe called, Cumri, Cymri, Cimbri, 
Cimerians, and Cimbrians, appear not only 
from the affinity of their names, but alſo 
from their ſettlements, cuſtoms, manners, 
&c, to have been only ſo many different 
tribes of the ſame ſtock ; and all theſe dit- 


ferent names to be no more than a corrup- 


tion of their original one, the Gomerarai, 
or the deſcendants of Gomer. Now we are 
aſſured, by ancient authors, that the Um- 
bri were conſidered as the moſt ancient in- 
ghabitaots of Italy, and theſe were ſettled 


in one of the fineſt parts of the whole coun- 


try, and ſpread themſelves from the Adri- 
atic, to the Tyrrhenian ſea, or from the 
gulf of Venice, to that of Genoa. 

The next, in point of antiquity, were 
the Auſones, ſertled on the ſouthern verge 
of Italy, now known by the name of Ca- 
labria. It is, indeed, queſtioned, whether 
theſe people ought to be confidered as ſe- 
cond in point of antiquity, as they were ſi- 
tuated at a great diſtance from the Umbri, 
their ſuppoſed anceſtors; whereas, it is na- 
tural to think, they would have inhabited 
the countries adjacent to thofe of their na- 
tivity. But this is a problem which can- 
not, at this diſtance of time, be abſolutely 
ſolved. Cauſes now unknown, might in- 


It is, indeed, ſaid by au- 


Ancient Inhabitants of ITALY, 


duce them to remove ſo far from their na- 
tive ſoil; or they might come from diſtant 
countries, and be defcended from a diffe- 

rent people. * Ira | 


As there is ſo much uncertainty with re- 
gard to the origin of theſe ancient nations, 
and which of them deſerve the preference 
in point of antiquity, we ſhall not purſue this 


tent ourſelves with mentioning the reſt, ra- 
ther with reſpect to the order of the places 


they inhabit, than to the time in which they 


may be ſuppoſed to have ſettled in them. 
Next to the Auſones, were. the Opici 
and Oſci, who ſettled in Campania and 
Samnium ; the Seculi, in Latium and Sa- 
bina ; the Tuſci, who ſpread themſelves on 


the other ſide of the Umbrians, as far as 


the Alps; the Ligures, whoſe territories 
extended into Gaul, as far as the Rhone: 
beyond theſe were the Veneti, who, accord- 
ing to ſome, came from Illiricum, but, ac- 
cording to others, were deſcended from the 
Heneti, a people in Paphlagonia, and ori- 
ginally ſettled: on the coaſt of the Adriatic 


ſea. Theſe are the nations who were firſt 


ſettled in Italy, and enjoyed, for many 


years, that fertile country. | 
But, in proceſs of time, the Celtes, who 


inhabited the greateft part of Gaul, finding 
themſelves ſtraitened for want of room, in 
their own country, ſent ſeveral colonies into 
Italy, to ſeek new ſettlements. Accord- 
ingly they paſſed the Alps, and being de- 
ſirous of poſſeſſing a diſtrict already culti- 
vated, drove the Tuſci from their territo- 
ries, and fixed themſelves in their country. 
The Qenotrii, ſo called from their leader, 
whoſe origin and country are unknown, 
drove the Auſones from their antient-habi- 
tations, and forced them to ſeek new ſet- 
tlements on the banks of the rivers Luis 
and Vulhernus. Nor did this conqueſt fa- 
tisfy the ambition of the Oenotrii, they alſo' 
ſeized on two iſlands in the neighbourhood, 
afterwards called, from them, Oenotrides, 
as lying very convenient for their fleet. 
They next attacked the Siruli, drove them 
. our 


Firſt Efabliſhment of the Roman Peer. ; 


out of their country, and aſſumed to them- 


ſelves the title of Aborigines, as they after- | 


wards. did that of Latini, 

The Sabini were another ancient nation, 
deſcended from the Opici, and ſettled, ac- 
cording to Strabo and Livy, along the 
banks of the Tiber, from the city of No- 
mentum, to Mount Collatinus. From them 
came the Picentes, Veſtini, Marſi, Proe- 


neſtini, Peligni, Maruccini, and the fa- | 


mous Samnites ; and from theſe the Cam- 
pani, Lucani, and Brutii. | | 

In the mean time ſeveral colonies of the 
Greeks, ſailing hither at different periods, 
peopled all the coaſts of the Adriatic and 
Hetruſcan fea, where they built a conſi- 
derable number of large towns; and hence 
the country obtained the name of Magna 
Grecia. But theſe, in proceſs of time, 
were all driven from the country, or reduced 
to obedience by the Romans. 

When theſe invaders, firſt of their neigh- 
bours, and afterwards of the moſt diſtant 
nations, began to form themſelves into a 
ſtate, under their founders, Remus and Ro- 
mulus, Italy, taking the word in its moſt 
extenſive ſignification, was divided, like 
moſt other countries, into a great variety 
of petty ſtates and kingdoms. Theſe the 
Latins, in time, ſubdued, and founded their 
capital city about the year of the world 
3300, and 705 years before the birth of 
Chriſt ; calling it Rome, from Romulus, 
their firſt king. In this family it conti- 
nued till the reign. of Tarquin the Proud, 
who was depoſed from his [throne in the 
year of the world 3518, becauſe his fon 
Sextus had committed a rape on the cele- 
brated Lucretia. The fact was indeed ſuch, 
as deferved- the ſevereſt puniſhment ; but 
whether her huſband and the people can 
be juſtified in carrying their revenge to ſuch 
a height, we ſhall leave more able judges 

to decide. But we cannot help obſerving, 
with the judicious Puffendorff, that a fact, 
however. criminal, without the knowledge, 
much leſs the conſent of a father, ought 
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u 


| 
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not to involve the latter, or his family, in | 


the puniſhment ; much leſs could it afford | 


a ſufficient reaſon for depoſing a king from 
the throne, of which he was lawfully poſ- 


ſeſfed ; eſpecially as the puniſhment of cri- 


minals is allowed to belong to the prince, 
and not to the ſubject. 

But whether the action of Brutus was 
right, or wrong, an abgfmion, and even a 
deteſtation of kingly government, was the 
conſequence of it, and an Ariſtrocratical 


form was introduced, which, in time, proved 
| as heavy, and intollerable as the monar- 
For at that time the Ro- 


chical had been. 
mans had no written laws; and the nobili- 
ty being in poſſeſſion of all the public of- 
fices, favour and intereſt had a greater ſhare 
in their ſentence, than juſtice, On the 
other hand, the citizens being obliged to 
ſerve in the wars at their own expence, be- 
came miſerably exhauſted, and forced to 
borrow from the rich; and being unable to 
pay their debts, thgy were ſo cruelly op- 
preſſed by their creditors, that they unani- 
moully reſolved to abandon the city. Nor 
could they be prevailed upon to return, till 
the ſenate agreed to create a new order of 


magiſtrates, called Tribunes of the people, 


whoſe principal buſineſs it was to protect 
the commons againſt the nobility. 

The firſt foreign war the Romans entered 
upon, was that of Sicily, being called thi- 


ther by an army of ſlaves and banditti, who - 


had made themſelves maſters of Meſſina, 
and defended it againſt the Syracuſians and 
Carthaginians, then the principal powers in 
that iſland, and who had united their forces 
to ſuppreſs this band of robbers z but, on 
the arrival of the Roman army, they were 
defeated, and obliged to raiſe: the ſiege ; 
and the Romans having made peace with 
Syracuſe, took from the Carthaginians, in 
Sicily, above fifty- cities, and afterwards 
drove them out of the iſlands of Sardinia 
and Corſica. Not content with theſe ac- 


quiſitions, they carried the war into Africa, 
where they engaged the unjted forces. of 
Carthage and Lacedemon, but were de- 
feated, and above fifteen thouſand of their 
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| the Carthaginians were entirely defeated, 
their capital taken and utterly deſtroyed, 
and their territories reduced to a Roman 


4. 
men, together with Regulus their conſul, 
taken priſoners. The Romans, however, 


aſſiſted by ſeveral ſtates in Greece, defeated 
the Carthaginian fleet, on which a peace 
was concluded between Rome and Carthage, 
and the former were confirmed in their pol- 
ſeſſion of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corſica. 
But though the Carthaginians 
liged to make this peace, they were . 
ble, that unkſs they could recover their 
power at fea, and continue maſters of the 
ocean, their extenſive commerce muſt ſuf- 
fer extremely, and, in the end, the power 
of Carthage ſink into oblivion, In order, 
therefore, to re- eſtabliſn their power, and 
deprefs their formidable rival, they aſſem- 
bled in Spain an army of above an hundred 
thouſand men, under the command of the 
celebrated Hannibal, who, paſſing the Alps 
and Pyrennean mountains, entered Italy, and 
.made it the ſeat of war, defeating the Ro- 
mans in feveral pitched battles ; and had 
the council of Carthage been unanimous in 
their opinions, and ſent him the neceſſary 
ſuccours, he had, doubtlefs, made an entire- 
conqueſt of Italy, and laid the Roman ho- 
nours in the duſt: but not being properly 
ſupported, the Romans took the advantage, 
and carried the war into Africa. Fhis ob- 
liged the Carthaginians to reeall Hannibal; 
but their army was entirely defeated, and 
they obliged to make an ignominious peace. 
Some time after, the Greek ſtates ſent 
ambaſſadors to Rome, to implore their pro- 
tection againſt the ufurpation and tyranny 
of Philip of Macedon. The Romans liſten- 


ed to the propoſal, ſent an army into Greece, 


entirely defeated Philip, and made him 
their tributary ; by which means all Greece 
became dependant on them. 3 
Rome had always beheld the proſperous 
ſtate of Carthage with envy, and being, by 
their late acquiſitions in Greece, rendered 
much more powerful than before, they took 
the advantage of ſome frivolous tranſactions 
to break the peace with Carthage ; and, in 
order to carry on the war with ſucceſs, tranſ- 
ported a powerful army into Africa, where 


1 


province. | 
Not long after the deſtruction of Car- 


thage, Attalus, king of Pergamus, died, 


and left his dominions to the Romans, who 


accordingly took poſſeſſion of them, and 
ſoon after made themſelves maſters of the 
greateſt 7 of the Leſſer Aſia. They alſo 
extended their conqueſts in Africa, and 
made king Jugurtha priſoner. They like- 
wiſe obtained victories over the Cimbri, and 
other northern nations, who had invaded 
their territories about the ſame time. 

But theſe remarkable ſucceſſes abroad 
were interrupted by civildifſenſions at home. 
The Tribunes of the people inſiſted on a 
right to controul the ſenate; and actually 
obliged them to paſs a law for permitting 
the Plebeians to intermarry with the nobili- 
ty; and another, by which it was enacted, 
that no law ſhould paſs without the conſent 
of the Tribunes. Nor did this condeſcen- 
fion of the Senate ſatisfy them; they even 
aſſumed the power of making laws them- 
ſelves, and of exerciſing a kind of ſovereign 
authority. In their contentions with the 
Senate, they were generally countenanced 
by ſome popular nobleman, who promoted: 
his ambitious views, by declaiming in fa- 
vour of the people: | 

Theſe debates continued for ſome: time; 
at laſt they broke out into. action. Sylla, 
at the head of the Senate, and Marius at that 
of the people, oppoſed each other with the 
utmoſt fury, proſcribing and murdering, in 
cold blood, many of the worthieſt citizens, 
as either ſide prevailed. The Senate, in 
order to render the power of Sylla greater 
than that of his antagoniſt, conferred. on 
him the important office of perpetual die- 
tator, whereby he obtained an abſolute and 
uncontroulable power both in peace and 
war. He, however, laid it down, after 
he had ſubdued his enemies, and retiring. 
from public affairs, ſpent the remainder of 


his days. in peace. 
ON we The 
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The members of the ſtate were now 
grown ſo powerful, that many attempts 
were made to overturn it ; and among the 
reſt Catiline, a popular nobleman, entered 
into a dangerous conſpiracy to effect it, and 
acquire himſelf the ſovereign authority. 
But the ſecret was diſcovered, and the whole 
ſcheme rendered abortive by Cicero, then 
one of the conſuls. | 
Soon after, three of the greateſt men in 
the ſenate, namely, Pompey, Cæſar, and 
Craſſus, entered into a conſpiracy to ſeize 
the adminiſtration of public affairs ; theſe 
conſtituted a triumvirate, and, in ſome 
meaſure, divided the empire between them. 
Pompey had Spain allotted for his pro- 
vince ; Cæſar, Gaul; and Craſſus, Aſia ; 
but the latter ſoon after periſhed in the 
war againſt the Parthians. Cæſar was more 
fortunate 3 he reduced Tranſalpine Gaul to 
the obedience of the Romans, while Pom- 
pey continued at Rome, committing the 
care of Spain to his lieutenants. 

The amazing ſucceſs of Cæſar aſtoniſhed 
Pompey and the Senate, and made them 
jealous of his power ; ſo that when he pe- 
titioned for a ſecond conſulſhip, they com- 
manded him to diſband his army, and ap- 
pear at the election as a private perſon. 
This he abſolutely refuſed to do ; and ſee- 
ing himſelf at the head of the greateſt body 
of veteran troops in the ſervice of Rome, 
and being, by his late conqueſts, arrived 
at the higheſt pitch of glory and popula- 
_ rity, marched directly to Rome, fully de- 


termined to obtain that by force, which he 


knew the Senate would never voluntarily 
confer upon him. 1 

No ſooner was the news of Cæſar's ap- 
proach carried to the capita], than the Se+ 
nate were in the greateſt confuſion, and 
the principal part of that auguſt body, with 
Pompey at their head, left the city, and re- 
tired into Greece; ſo that Cæſar entered 
' Rome without the leaſt oppoſition, and ob- 
liged the few members of the Senate, ſtill 
remaining, to confer on him the titles of 
conſul and perpetual dictator, 


% 


In the mean time Pompey aſſembled a 


numerous army in Greece, and encamped 


at Pharſalia, where he was defeated by Cæ- 


ſar, and flying into Egypt, was treache- 
rouſly ſlain by order of king Ptolemy. 

On the death of Pompey, Cæſar aſſumed 
the dominion of the whole empire, and go- 
verned it in the moſt abſolute manner. But 
he did not long enjoy his power ; for, in 
leſs than ſix months after his uſurpation, he 
was ſtabbed in the ſenate-houſe, and fell a 
victim to his boundleſs ambition. 

Two parties were now formed ; one to 
revenge the death of Cæſar, and the other 
to reſtore the commonwealth to its former 
ſtate. Mark Anthony and Octavianus were 
at the head of the former, and Brutus and 
Caſſius at that of the latter. Theſe generals, 
at the head of their reſpective armies, fought 


a deciſive battle at Phillippi, where Brutus 


and Caſſius were totally defeated, and loſt 
their lives in defending the liberties of their 
country. | . 

After this defeat, Mark Anthony, Octa- 
vianus, and Lepidus, formed another tri- 
umvirate, which laſted ten years, during 
which a proſcription was publiſhed, where- 
by ſome of the moſt worthy citizens of 
Rome, and, among the reſt, the celebrated 
Cicero, fell victims to the rage and ambi- 
tion of this unlawful triumvirate. . 

At the expiration of ten years, Lepidus 
was laid aſide, and a miſunderſtanding 
happening between Anthony and Octavia- 
nus, they had recourſe to arms to decide 
the fate of the Roman empire. Accord- 
ingly the two fleets met at Actium, where 
that of Anthony was defeated, and he him- 
ſelf fled with his miſtreſs Cleopatra, queen 


of Egypt, to Alexandria, where, being pur- 


ſued by Octavius, they both put a period 
to their lives. | 
Octavius having now no competitor, nor 
rival in the government; the ſupreme power 
naturally fell into his hands. He, how- 
ever, thought proper to reject both the 
title of king and dictator, though he aſ- 


ſumed an authority equal to that exerciſed. 


by 
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by Julius Cæſar, and is conſidered as the 
founder'of the Roman empire. 
But though the Senate ſubmitted to this 


new government, yet they could not help 


beholding, with an envious eye, a perſon 
raiſed by the army, without their conſent, 
to the very ſummit of "re and grandeur; 
fo that while they on the one hand did all 
in their power to recover their antient li- 


| berty and authority, the new emperor and 
his ſucceſſors were equally induſtrious to 


ſuppreſs the power and dignity of that order; 
ſo that before two centuries were expired, 


few perfons of family and fortune were left 
in that once auguſt aſſembly, the ſenate- 


houſe being filled with favourites and = 
raſites. Thus the Senate and people be- 
came mere empty names, and the empe- 


rors themſelves, no better than the crea- 


tures of the army ; bribery, double pay, 
and large preſents, procured them the fa- 
vour of the ſoldiers, and raiſed them to 
the imperial dignity ; but whenever they 


wanted money to purchaſe the favour of 
theſe mercenary electors, it was conſidered 


as a ſufficient reaſon for diveſting them of 
the enſigns of royalty, to make room for 
another who had wealth ſufficient to ſatisfy 
their demands. This was the ſource from 
whence that confuſion and miſery, which 
ſo long deluged the Roman empire, had 
its riſe; and oftentimes the braveſt princes 
were maſſacred, and men of the loweſt rank 
and capacity placed in their ſtead on the 
Roman throne, Some times two or three 
were proclaimed emperors by different parts 
of the army, who made the moſt ſhocking 
laughter among the citizens in deciding 


their pretenſions to the imperial dignity. 


Theſe dreadful calamities could not fail 


of weakening the ſtrength of this over- 
grown body; but what principally contri- 
buted to haſten its fall, was Conſtantine's 


transferring the ſeat of the empire from 
Rome to Conſtantinople, and his ſending 
the veteran troops, which guarded the em- 
pire, along the Danube and Rhine, into the 
eaſtern provinces. The weltern parts being 
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thus expoſed, the Goths, Vandals, and 
other nations, broke into the Roman em- 
pire, and divided it among them; the 
L ombards had the northern part of Italy; 
tho* Ravenna and Naples were, for ſome 
time, poſſeſſed by the emperor of Conſtan- 
tinople. | | | 
But the Lombards were not long con- 
tented with their ſhare of Italy; they ſub- 
dued the exarchate of Ravenna, and laid 
ſiege to Rome; but Pepin, king of France, 
obliged them to raiſe the ſiege, and alſo 
recovered the exarchate of Ravenna, which 
he conferred on the pope, who thereby be- 
came a temporal prince. The Lombards 
were not, however, intimidated by this de- 
feat; they again attempred to recover Ra- 
venna, but were again difappointed by 
Charlemaigne ; who not only drove them 
out of Revenna, but alfo invaded Lombar- 
dy, took Didier, their king, priſoner, and 
put a period to that kingdom, about the 
year 774. Having thus recovered Ravenna, 
he confirmed it to the pope, adding alſo 
the marquiſate of Ancona, and the dutchy 
of Spoletto, or Umbria, to the Pope's ter- 
ritories ; and the holy father, in return for 
theſe favours, crowned Charlemaigne em- 
peror at Rome, Thus a new empire was 
founded in the weſt, which comprehended 
Germany, France, Italy, and part of Spain. 
But the emperors reſiding in Germany, 
at a great diſtance from ſome parts of their 
dominions, Italy was divided into ſeveral 
provinces, the governors of which, in pro- 
ceſs of time, aſſumed a ſovereign power 
over their reſpective territories ; and thus a 
great many ſmall ſtates, or principalities, 


| were erected, but profeſſed till to acknow- 


ledge the emperor as their head ; and ma- 


ny of them procured, for large ſums of 


money, grants from the German emperors 
to confirm their reſpective titles. 

The pope, for many years, acknowledged 
that he held his territories of the emperor, 
who was ſtiled the patron and defender of 
the church, till the reign of Henry IV, 
when the popes, weary of their ſubjection 
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to thei emperors, who ſometimes refuſed to 
confirm their election, and at other times 
forced them to quit the papal chair, endea- 
voured to ſtir up contentions and feuds 
among the inhabitants of the different parts 
of Germany and Italy, in which they had 


ſacceeded beyond their wiſhes; ſo that 
when Henry IV. aſſerted his right of placing 


biſhops in their ſees, pope: Gregory VII. 
excommunicated him, and compelled the 
emperor to part with that branch of the 
' prerogative 3 and, at length, aſſumed an 
authority to judge of the emperor's actions, 
as well as of thoſe of other princes, receiving 
complaints from their ſubjects, reverſing 
their decrees, and, if they diſputed his au- 
thority, abſolved their ſubjects from their 


allegiance, depoſed them, and transfered 
their dominions.to-ortiers: = AUR 


. "= Theſe glaring uſurpations occaſioned fre- 


quent wars between the emperors and popes, 
in which the princes of Italy were divided, 

ſome joining the former, and others the 
latter; and, in theſe ſtruggles, the ſeveral 
re publics and ſtates procured their own in- 
dependency. p. 

The pope loſt great part of his power 
wid influence at the reformation, but he ſtill 
continues a temporal prince of conſiderable | 
power, and is abſolute in his own domi- 
nions. He holds a conſiſtory of Cardinals 
on eccleſiaſtical affairs; but the Cardinals 
have nothing to do-with the civil govern- 
ment. The number of cardinals amounts 
to 70, when complete: They are appointed 
by the pope, who takes care to have a ma- 
jority of Italian cardinals, that the epiſco- 
pal chair may not be removed from Rome, 
** it was once to Avignon, in France. 

His revenues, as a temporal prince, 
are ſuppoſed to amount to about one 
million ſterling, per annum, raiſed chiefly 
by a monopoly of corn, the duties on wine, 
and other proviſions. He has few ſea ports 
in his dominions, the principal is that of 
 Civita Vecchia, on the Tuſcan ſea, which 
is ſtrongly fortified, and has lately bern 

made a free port. | 

e 


But the revenues from his eccleſiaſtical 
Sn are far more conſiderable ; it be- 
ing ſuppoſed that theſe amount, at leaſt, 
to twenty millions ſterling, per annum, 
great part of which is appropriated to the 
eccleſiaſtics in his dominions. 

_ Having thus given a ſhort ſketch of the 
hiſtory of this celebrated country, we ſball 
proceed to give a general deſcription of it. 

The foil of Italy is, in general, very 
good and fertile, and ,watered by a vaſt 
many rivers, the courſe of which can be 


 pects, to the enriching of the territories thro? 
which they run. Its principal product is grain 
of all ſorts, grapes of various kinds, o. 


made. It alſo produces oranges, lemons, 


citrons, pomegranates, very good olives, and 
olivets, the oil from which is not the lealt, 
conſiderable . commodity of the country 

The ſouthern parts yield, ſugar, almor * 


which laſt article, . this country has become. 
famous for its ſilk manufactures of various: 
kinds. Here is alſo great plenty of all, 
other fruits, in their greateſt perfection, as 

figs, peaches, ,nectarines, - apricots, pears, 
apples, pine-apples, filberts, cheſnuts, 
vegetables, roots, herbs,. and flowers of all 


in Europe, if not in the world. 


reigners: 
ſtronger, and better for draught or plough, 
than either oxen or horſes. 


but ſhort, on account of the narrowneſs of 
the country; but they are very large, mas 
ny of them navigable, and yielding great 8 
plenty, and at the ſame time a great variety 
alſo, of fiſh. Theycontribute, in ſeveral reſ- 


which many ſpecies of excellent wines aref 


C.. 


ſorts, very fine in their kinds; ſo that their 
gardens exceed thoſe of all other cee 


and abundance of mulberry-trees, from 


The low lands of Italy afford great 9 4 
dance of good paſture, on which are bred 
vaſt numbers of cattle. of every ſort, - botn 
for ſervice and food; and their buffaloes, 

and wild boars, are much admired by fo- 
The former of theſe are reckoned : -. 


Their foreſts, : + 
which are here. very numerous, are ſtored, . © 
likewiſe, with all ſorts of wild- game; thein 
| billy grounds feed great flocks of ſheep ang 
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goats, the fleſh of which is of an excellent | 


taſte; and even the tops of their mountains, 


though dried up, what by the heat of the 


ſun, and what by alternate cold, conſe- 
- quently ſtripped of all verdure, and thus con- 


demned to perpetual barrenneſs on their 


ſurface, yet, from their bowels, they yield 
to their poſſeſſors not only great quantities 
of marble of all ſorts, very beautiful, and 
in high eſtimation, but alſo other curious 
ſtones, as rich jaſper, alabaſter, porphyry, 
&c. beſides ſeveral mines of iron, lead, 
allum, ſulphur, and even ſome of ſilver and 
1 
Se The climate of Italy, fome places in the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate excepted, is generally 
' reckoned temperate and healthy, only with 


this inconveniency, that, after the hot days 


in ſummer, the nights are extremely cold; 
but this, however, has been very different- 
ly repreſented by modern travellers, who 
tell us, that its air is ſultry, and impreg- 
nated with peſtilential efluvia, the ſeeds of 


diſeaſe ; and paint the country itſelf, as a 


region, where a kind of ſtarving abſtinence 
is the only method for preſerving health, 
and where, beſides the common diſeaſes in- 
cident to human nature, and: thoſe which 
are the general conſequence of a higher way 
of living, almoſt every province in Italy 
has ſome dreadful diſtemper peculiar to it ; 
as, the Genoeſe the catarrh ; the Milaneſe 
the gout; Venice the hemorrhoids ; Flo- 
rence the epilepſy ; Rome the fever and 
pleuriſy ; Piedmont the goitre, or ſwelling 
in the throat; and Naples the eryſipelas ; 
and, particularly, in this laſt kingdom, and 
even the reſt of the country, the venereal 
diſeaſe. | 
But were there any truth in all this, it 
would not follow, as ajuſt conſequence from 
-thence, that the climate and foil are here 
worſe than in other countries, which all ot 
them have one or more peculiar diſ- 
tempers belonging likewiſe to them; ſince 
we find, that in Pliny's time, Italy was 
reckoned to contain 14 millions of fouls , 


and at preſent in it are no leſs than 3000 
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cities, many of them very large and pops 
lous, moſt of theſe. driving ſome confide- 
rable trade, or employed in carrying on 
ſome profitable manufacture. Even where 
they are thinneſt of people, this is known 
to be the reſult rather of the badneſs of the 
government, than owing to the inclemen- 
cy of the air, which here is neither ſo hot 


as in ſome parts of Spain, nor ſo cold. as 


that of Germany, and other northern coun- 
tries. We may add, that from its being 
furrounded with the ſea on three ſides, and 
ſo narrow, in moft ; of it, the ſea 
breezes conſtantly cool and attemperate the 
exceſſive vehemence of the ſummer heats, 
Beſides, in the conſtructing of their houſes, 
they conſult coolnefs, as well as elegance; 
ſo- that, upon the whole, Italy is juſtly 
reckoned one of the pleaſanteſt and moſt 
healthy countries in Europe; which further 
appears from the great reſort of broken con- 
ſtitutions thither, from all other parts. 

The moſt conſiderable rivers of Italy, are, 
I. The Po, in Latin Padus, which riſes 
among the Alps, between Dauphiny and 
the marquiſate of Salluces, and is celebrated 
by the ancient claſſical poets, under the 
name of Eridanus, from the fall of Phæton 
into it. It runs acroſs Piedmont, Mont- 
ferrat, the Milaneſe, and dutchy of Man- 
tua; waters the cities of Caſal, Turin, Pla- 


centia, and Cremona; and, in the dutchy 


„ 
5 


; 


2 


WIE 


| 


| 


of Ferrara, receives ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams ; 
and, at laſt, empties itſelf into the Adria- 
tic ſea, The leſſer rivers are, 1. The 
Adda, which running through Como-lake, 
falls into the Po, a little above Cremona, 

2. The Teſſino, which iſſues from Mount 
Adula, one of the Alps, and croſſing the 
Lago Maggiore, or Great Lake, waters the 
walls cof Pavia, 3. The Oglio, which 
coming out of the Iſeo-lake, falls into the 
Po, near the city of Mantua. 4. The Min- 


cio, which paſſing through Guarda-lake, 


runs by Mantua, and after forming a ſmall 


lake round it,. falls into the Po. 5. The 
Tanaro, which riſes from between the Ap- 
penine mountains, and the Ligurian Alps; 
hoe 7 | and 
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And falls into the fame river at Baſſignano. 
6. The Taro; and, 7. The Reno, both 
which fall into it below Bologna. 

II. The Adige, which ſprings from the 
Tiroleſe mountains, and running by the 
cities of Trent and Verona, falls into the 


Adriatie bay on the ſouth coaſt of dev moe 


III. The Trebia, which is one of the 
boundaries of the ancient Liguria, and 
famed: for the defeat of the conful Sempro- 
nius, by the Carthaginians, upon the banks 
of it; which ſpot ſtill retains the name of 


Campo morto, i. e. the field of the dead, 


or lain. ' 


IV. The Arno, which watering the ci- 


ties of Florence and Piſa, falls into the 
Tuſcan fea. 1 5 155 

V. The Tiber, in Latin Tibris, the ſource 
of which is in the Appenine mountains. It 
takes its courſe through Romagna, the ter- 
ritory of Florence, the city oſ Rome, and 
then falls into the Tuſcan ſea at Oſtia. 

VI. The Curiglano, formerly called Liris, 
in the kingdom of Naples; not fo much famed 
for its breadth, or long courſe, as the fair 
remains of a ſine ancient amphitheatre, and 
noble aqueduct, near its banks, being all 
that is left of the old city of Minturna, 
once a Roman colony, and ſo much cele- 
brated by antient authors, but now ſo rui- 
nous, that, except theſe two monuments. 
of it, hardly one ſtone is ſtanding upon 
another. This river riſes in the Appenine 
mountains, and waters the cities of Veſcia 
and Arunca, as it formerly did the Min- 
» turna juſt mentioned, and that of Fretale ; 
which laſt, though once famous, and ſitua- 
ted on the mouth of the Liris, is now re- 
duced to a heap of rubbiſn. 

Beſides theſe, are others of leſs note, and 
very numerous; which all contribute, more 


or lefs, towards the fertilizing and enrich- 


ing the countries they water. 

The lakes here are in no ſmall number; 
the moſt conſiderable of theſe are, 1. Lago 
Maggiore, formerly Lacus Verbanus. 2. Lu- 
gano. 3. Como. 4. Iſeo; and, 5. Guarda, 
in 
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the dutchy of Milan, 6. Trafimene, or 


| TT 
fino anct Braccia- 
9. Fundr. 


Lags de Perugia and vul 


no, in Tuſcany. 8. Fucino. 


10. Lago di Caſtello Gandolphe, in the 


Campania de Roma., The lakes of Celano, 
Andora, Varam, Lerfino, and Bolſano, are 


leſs conſiderable. | 


> The mountains of greateſt note are, 


4. The Alps, a word denoting, in general, 
high mountains; theſe are a long chain, 
which begin at the mouth of the river Va- 
ro, and, after a great many irregular wind- 
ings for a vaſt tract, terminate near the ri- 
ver Arſia, in Iſtria, on the Adriatic gulph. 
They divide Italy from France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany; theſe have the fol- 
lowing different names, the Maritime, the 
Cottian, Grecian, Penninian, Rhætian, 
Norician, or Carnician Alps. 2 

2. The Appenine mountains are an al- 
moſt continued chain, which croſſes all Ita: 


ly lengthwiſe, nearly through the middle 


of the country. They begin at Savona: 
where they join the Maritime Alps; and 
running, in a ſerpentine courſe, from thence 
to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, divide themſelves 
into two branches, one of which extends 
quite to the ſea of Sicily, to the place an- 
ciently called Leucopetra, and now Capo 


de Spartivento, and Capo dell Armi; and 


the other, almoſt to the uttermoſt coaſt of 
the Adriatic gulph, towards the Ionian ſea, | 


The moſt celebrated are the following, 


namely, Summa, Alſtido, Alcino, Pulcia- 
no, St, Julian, Tivoli, Redicofo, and Gio- 
go. The greateſt part of theſe mountains, 
among many others, in Italy, are obſerved *© 
to retain'a kind of verdure throughout the 
year. They abound' with laurel and bays, 
wild olive-trees, tamarinds, juniper, and 
other ever-greensz with oaks, pines, and a 


| ---4 variety. of other trees, and pleaſant 


rubs, as wghh, as vaſt quantities of wild 
thyme, lavende d other aromatic herbs, 
on which their ſmall cattle feed, and from 
which both the milk and fleſh have fo ex-“ 
quiſite a reliſh z ſame of theſe mountains 
are very high, and of difficult acceſs, eſpe- 
cially Summa, on the road to Spoleto, over 
B 2 which, 


K - 
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which, however, pope Gregory XIII, cauſed 


a paſſage to be opened. The Alps and 

Apenines, already mentioned, are by far 

the moſt conſiderable mountains of Italy. 

3. Mons Maſſicus. now Monte Novo; 

Monte xg . or Garo, in * dom oa 
aples, is famed, eſpecially, for its excel- 

Bides The * round it, which 


is alſo called Garo, and is very fertile, was 


the ancient Ager Falernus, ſo much cele- 
brated by the poets for its Vinum Faler- 
nium, or excellent Falernian wine. At the 
foot of this mountain are ſtill remaining 
the ruins of the ancient Sineueſſa, which 
ſome authors think to be the old Sinope. 
That part of the mount on which it ſtood, 
is now called Rocca de Monte Dracone, and 
extends itſelf into the ſea, forming a kind 
of cape, or promontory, near the ſmall city 
of Seſſia. Some of the waters at the foot 
of this mount, were formerly eſteemed for 
their, medicinal vertues. ? 

Monte Barbaro is ſuppoſed to have been 
the ancient mount Gaurus, and is ſituated 
in the neighbourhood of Mons Maſſicus. 
This was famed alſo, according to Juvenal 
and Statius, for its excellent wines. But 
has ſince become ſo barren of that, and eve- 


| 


ry other production, that this is thought to 


he the reaſon of its changing its name into 
that of Barbaro, ſince it eludes all the pains 
and culture beſtowed upon it. There is, 
however, a Franciſcan monaſtery upon it. 
Monte Novo lies oppoſite to the Jaſt 
mentioned; and is ſo called, as having 
ſtarted out of the bowels of the earth, Sep- 
tember 19, 1538. It is 800 yards perpen- 
dicular in height, and about three miles in 
circuit, This was the effect of a violent 
ſhock of an earthquake, by which ſeveral 
churches and houſes were ſwallowed up by 
it, the ſea retired from its uſual bounds near 
100 yards, and the Lucrine lake was almoſt 
quite abſorbed. On the top of the moun- 
tain remains a chaſm, near 50 yards in dia- 


meter, but it hath caſt up neither fire nor 


ſmoke, nor. cauſed any other diſaſter ever 
&nce ; only that the lake laſt mentioned, 


| cant further upon them, 
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once ſo famed for its oyſters, is now reduced 


to a pool a quarter of a mile long, and 100 
yards broad. 1 Ty 

On the other fide of this pool is the 
famed Monte de Chriſto, on the top of 
which 1s the opening of a muck larger and 
deeper gulph, which the neighbouring ſu- 
perſtitious people believe to have been 
cauſed by the miraculous earthquake which 
happened at our Saviour's death, and thro” 
which they fondly imagine he went to 
fetch the ancient patriarchs out of limbo.. 

The other mountains of St. Angelo, A- 
ventine, Olivetto, Eſquiline, Palatine, Pin- 
cio, Viminal, are chiefly famed ſor the ſin- 
gular ſtructures built upon them; and thoſe 
of mount Veſuvius, Gibel, and Etna, for their 
volcanos, and frequent eruptions, which 
ſhall be treated of under the particu- 


lar countries and cities to which they be- 


long. | | | 
With regard to the character and genius of 
the antient Italians in general, their unmea- 


ſureable ambition and thirſt of power, their 


intrepid valour and magnanimity, conſum- 
mate policy and invincible love of their 
country, are all ſo well known from both 
ancient and modern authors who have writ- 
ten of them, that it ſeems needleſs*to deſ- 
But they have 
been too much favoured in one of the worſt 
parts of their character, namely, their hor- 
rid ſuperſtition and cruelty: a ſignal in- 
ſtance of the former, was their burying alive 
two Gauls of each ſex to avert an omen they 
were threatened with from their Sibyline 
books. With regard to the latter, it was 
ſo favourite a paſſion of theirs, that they 
indulged and promoted it in all their pri- 
vate ſports and public ſnews. Their ſtage 
fights, and gladiatorial butcherings were 
once grown into ſuch repute, that even their 
women became candidates for the prizes. 
The inhuman pleaſure which they took on 
ſuch occaſions, to ſee men mangled and 
deſtroyed, either by one another, or by 
wild beaſts, at thoſe public ſpectacles; in 
ſeeing them dragged off the ſtage with iron 

| prongs, 


* 
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prongs, half dead and reeking in their blood; 
affd in encouraging others to come and ſuck 


it warm out of their wounds, as a ſovereign | 


remedy againſt ſome diſtempers; their mer- 
cileſs,outcries againſt ſuch as betrayed any 
fear when they eame to engage their anta- 
goniſts, and the ſatisfaction they expreſſed 
at ſeeing! them quickly! diſpatched, or at 
the great number of the ſlain; theſe and 


many other ſuch dreadful paſtimes, which 


are a ſname to human nature, and cannot 
be read without horror, were the laudable 
methods by which they inſpired the youth 
with what they falſely ſtiled intrepid bra- 
very, and a contempt of death, and inured 
them to thoſe ſcenes of cruelty which they 
exerciſed; towards thoſe brave nations who 
unhappily fell under their power. This is 
far, however, from being now, in any re- 


ſpe, the character of the modern Italians; 
and it were to be wiſhed that other nations 


had retained no more of theſe bloody ſports 
than they do. 
At preſent they are, in general, very 
affable and polite, ingenious and ready- 
witted, and give great application either to 
ſtudy, or buſineſs. They obſerve a juſt me: 
dium between the ſtately and ſtarch gravity 
of the Spaniards, and the gay levity of the 
French: however, their ſolidity is not with- 


out ſome fire, nor their ſprightlineſs with- 


out ſome phlegm. They can perſonate a 
buffoon, a mimick, or a ſcaramouch, bet- 
ter than any nation, and can be as apiſh and 


whimſical, either on the ſtage, or during 


their carnival, when they can do it under 
the maſk. But as ſoon as that is over, they 
are too wiſe to play the fool bare faced. They 
have lively fancies, yet ſolid judgments; 
whence they become ſuch good preachers, 
politicians, and engineers. But, withal, 
they are ſubject to melancholy and jealou- 
ſy. They have aquick ſenſe of gratitude, 
and are willing and ready, upon all occa- 
ſions, to return a fayour done them, tho' 
ever ſo ſmall. But then, on the other hand, 
they. are no leſs revengeful, and retentive 
of che ſenſe of an injury, eſpecially where 


( 


1 


| 


& 
their own honour, or that of a wife, "ſiſter, 

or miſtreſs; is concerned: In: which caſe 

they carry their reſentment to almoſt as high 
a pitch as the Spaniards; and both being 
extremely jealous, ſcruple not to proceed 
even to treachery and murder, in order to 
ſatiate their revenge. 

They commonly bear a great affection 
towards their kindred and alliance; and 
they are very ambitious of honour andi pre- 
ferment; and ſo fond are they of keeping 


themſelves and the world in mind that they 


are the offspring and ſucceſſors of the an- 
tient Romans, that they affect their names, 


varied only by the modern termination, as 


Camillo, Scipione, Julio, Mario, Pom- 
peio, &c. This is likewiſe ſo apt to in- 
ſpire them with a love of liberty, that in 
many of the ſtates of Italy, eſpecially the 
Republicks, they neither ſuffer the ſubjects 
to talk of affairs of ſtate, nor even to read 
books about former revolutions. And it is 


even dangerous to complain or betray any 


diſcontent at the hardneſs of the times, or 
the poverty and oppreſſion under which they 
groan. They are very courteous to ſtran- 
gers, eſpecially after they have once begun 
an acquaintance or friendſhip with them ; 
and are very. cautious of diſobliging, or 
quarrelling with them. If any thing can 
provoke them to this, it muſt be where 
honour, the fair ſex, or religion is con- 
cerned; yet even in the laſt reſpect, tho? 

extremely ſuperſtitions, they will converſe, 
with great freedom and affability, with 


proteſtants, or perſons of ever ſo different a 


perſuaſion, provided nothing is ſaid, or 
done, that is ſhocking, or reflecting on cheir 
own. 

The Tie nobility and gentry. obuſe to 
live, for the moſt part, in cities and towns, 
rather than in country- ſeats; and to laviſh 
their money in ſine houſes, coſtly furniture, 
exquiſite Paintings, ſtatues, and ſtately ar- 
chitecture; in beautiful gardens, grottoes, 


| ſhady walks, curious fountains and water - 


works, & c. more than in keeping up rich 
tables, and ſuch luxurious eating and drink- 
ing. 


; 


14 
ing, as is common in other parts 
_ 3 and though they are extremely fond 
of ſhow and rich equipages, of coaches, and 
a large retinue of ſervants, they da not ſuf - 

fer this to interfere with the œcOomy of 
their table, but commonly keep their ſer- 


of Eu- 


vants at board - wages. there be two or 
more brethren, in one family, the general 
cuſtom is, that only the eldeſt marries, and 
the reſt live upon penſions. Some raiſe 
themſelves in the army or ſtate, others in 
the church, and many of them. ſhut them 
ſelves up in a cloiſter for life. 
method is obſerved with reſpect to their 
daughters, two or three of whom ſhall be 
thrown into nunneries to raiſe a large for- 
tune for one or two favourites, who are al- 


lowed to marry; this obliges the parent to 


keep them very om and retired, 1n or- 
der to prevent ſuch intrigues and elope- 
ments, as naturally reſult from ſuch unnatu- 
ral tyranny ; and to have a watchful eye 
over them, till they have diſpoſed of them 
to their mind. 4 | 

No nation, except the Spaniſh, is more 
' ſcrupulouſly nice in all their punctilios of 
civility, than the Italians; more profuſe oſ 
ſtrained compliments, pompous titles, or 
more exact in their entertainments to, and 
converſation with, perſons of all ranks and 
conditions. Whiſpering in company, ſpeak- 
ing in another language, or interrupting a 
man before he hath done ſpeaking, is rec- 
koned the height of ill- breeding, and is 
ſerupulouſly avoided by all polite people; 
and with regard to back-biting, or reflect - 
mg upon perſons, either abſent. or preſent, 
this is no leſs deteſted by them. They are 
ſuch ſtri& obſervers of the ceremonial, that 
they. never pay a viſit to perſons of di- 
ſtinction, without previouſly acquainting 
them with their intention. The right hand 
is more honourable than the left, when two 
walk together, and the middle when three. 
Their converſation is very civil! and ob- 
liging; nor doth the moſt intimate fami- 
liarity make them forget the decorum of a 
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The ſame 


jackdaws; and very commonly they boil and 


- 


courteous behaviour. Italy abounds every 
$7: <3 I 


where with hoſpitals for fick, lame, luna- 
tics, and foundlings; but eſpecially: for the 
entertainment of pilgrims and travellers go- 
ing to, and from Rome, Loretto, tec. 
with whom the country ſwarms in times of 
pow Here they are ſure to meet with a 
ind and charitable reception, according to 
their rank; and, if ſick, to be taken due 
care of. With regard to the hoſpitals for 
foundlings, proviſion is made, not only for 
the education of thoſe unhappy creatures, 
but likewiſe to conceal the ſhame of their 
parents, and thereby-to prevent their having 
recourſe to more inhuman means of ſaving 
themſelves. from ſcandal, as is too often the 
caſe in countries where ſuch charities. are 
not encouraged. For here any perſon is 
allotted to drop the infant at the hoſpital 
gate, and inform the porter whether or no 
it hath been baptized, after which no fur- 
ther enquiry is ſuffered to be made about it. 
Some cuſtoms they have peculiar to 
themſelves; ſuch as reckoning the day 
from ſun-ſet to ſun-ſet,' as the Athenians 
did of old; and making their clocks ſtrike 
the 24 hours round, inſtead of dividing the 
day into two equal parts, as is done in all 
other countries. They commonly ſleep 
about two hours after dinner, which is but 
a ſlight meal with comparifon to their ſup- 
pers; in theſe they indulge more, both in 
reſpect of quantity and variety, beginning 
with roaſted meats, and ending with ſoops, 
pottages, and the like. Boiled ſnails, ſerved 
up with oil and pepper, or fried in oil, and 
the hinder quarters of frogs, are reckoned 
dainty diſhes; and ſeveral ſorts of birds 
are here eaten by the better ſort of people, 
which the pooreſt among us would hardly 
touch, ſuch as kites, hawks, magpies, and 


roaſt every thing quite dry. They both 
eat and drink very ſparingly, and their 
wine, in winter, as well as ſummer, is 
drank out of ice or ſnow. The men coming 
from abroad, whether from viſiting, buſi- 
neſs, &c. throw off their hats, bands, and 
gloves, and put on a kind of great coat and 
- ; Cap, 
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cap before they fit down to eat. They 
make their children go bare-headed nll they 

are five or fix years old, in order to harden 

them, and prevent their catching phthilics 
and catarrhs when they grow old. The 

women are fond of yellow hair, as the Ro- 

man ladies and courteſans formerly were; 

and ſuch as nature has denied this colour 

to, they procure it by art. They uſe paint 

likewiſe for their face and hands, but nei- 
ther ſo publickly, nor daubed on in ſuch 

thick quantity as is done in Spain and Por- 
tugal. The dreſs both of the men and wo- 
men is a ſort of medium between the ſtiff 
Spaniſh querpo, and the fantaſtical French 
garb; but they are gradually falling into 
the latter mode, as all the other nations of 
Europe have already done. 

The Italian language is a corruption, ra- 
ther than a dialect of the ancient Roman. 
This latter was at its higheſt point of per- 
fection in the Auguſtan age, but fell ſoon 
aſter into decay; till, by the inundations 


ä 


of the Goths, Vandals, and other barba- 


rous nations, who over- ran all Italy, among 
other parts of Europe, it became ſo cor- 
rupted and uncouth, that it hardly retained 
the leaſt trace of its original. It has, in- 
deed, been very much poliſhed ſince, but 
has only fallen from one extreme into an- 
other; and from the height of barbariſm, 
and a harſn cadence, has now become a 
ſoft, fmooth, and melodious language, very 
fit for muſic and the fair ſex; but quite 
enervated, and ftripped of that manly ma- 
jeſty ſo juſtly, admired in the Spaniſh. In 
Tuſcany the beſt Italian is ſpoken. In Na- 


ples, Venice, Piedmont, and other parts 


of Italy, it is more harſh and unpoliſhed, 
and blended: with a good deal of the old 
Gothic, Lombardic, and Etruſcan words. 
Scarce a country in Europe has ſuch a 
number ofarchbiſhopricks, biſhopricks, uni- 
verſities, abbies, and other religious foun- 
dations as this; and no wonder it ſhould 
be ſo, where the head of the church has 
his own dominions, and his authority is 


reſt. Here are no leſs than 30 metropoli- 
tan ſees, beſides the pope, and the two pa- 
triarchs of Venice and Aquileia; namely 
thoſe of Milan, Turin, Bononia, Genoa, Flo- 


| rence, Piſa, Urbino, Fermo, Ravenna, Na- 


ples, Capua, Salerno, Amalfi, Sorento, 
Conzo, Bene vento, Thiti, Eaneino, Man- 
fredonia, Bari, Cirenza, Nazareth, or Bar- 
letto, Frani, Tarento, Brindifi, Otranto, 
Roſſano, Ceſenza, San-Severino, and Reg- 
gio. The inferior biſhopricks, as they are ge- 
nerally but ſmall, are here, almoſt, without 
number. The pope has immediately under 
himſelf 48, the patriarch of Aquileia 14, 
that of Venice 2, the archbiſhop. of Milan 
15, Benevento 18, Bari 10, a if the others 
4, 5, or 6, more or leſs; beſides about 
25 that are exempt from the juriſdiction of 
the reſpective metropolitans. The whole 
number amounts to 273 under the pope, 
the two pattiarchs,, and 27 archbiſhops 3 
for the prelates of L.ancino, Nazareth, and 
Roſſano, have no ſuffragans under them. 
Here were, formerly, reckoned 22 uni- 
verſities, of which ſome have undergone 
the common fate of their cities, and others 
ſcarce make any figure at all. The moſt 
noted are the 16 following, namely, Rome, 
Bononia, Ferrara, Perugia, Florence, Piſa, 
Sienna, Milan, Mantua, Pavia, Naples, 
Salerno, Venice, Padua, Verona, and Parma. 
Bononia, or Bologna, was formerly fa- 
mous for the ſtudy of the Roman, or civil 
law, and Salerno for that of medicine. At 
preſent every one of them hath ſome pro- 
feſſors, more or leſs, for all ſciences, and 
every branch of literature, : 
Several of the conſiderable cities in Italy 
have particular epithets, as Rome the Holy, 
on account” of the papal ſee 3 Naples the 
Noble, by reaſon of its nobility and, gen- 
try; Florence the Fair, from the ſtatelineſs 
of its houſes, broadneſs and cleanlineſs of 
its ſtreets; Venice the Rich, by reaſon of 
its great opulence and power; Genoa the 
Stately, for its magnificent buildings; Mi- 
lan the Great, from its largeneſs, and the 


2 


almoſt univerſally acknowledged in the 
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number of inhabitants; Ravenna the An- 
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cient, on account, of. its. great antiquity; 
Padua.the Learned, becauſe learning ous | 

k; Boponia the Fat, from 
the richneſs of the ſoil. about it; Verona 


the Charming, on account of its ſituation | 
and beauty ; Leghorn the Mercantile, for 
its vaſt trade; Lucca the Jolly ; ; CAO — 
Strong, c. | 
Italy was anciently 07 gh! 1 5 pro- 
vinces, or diſtricts, as Latium, Campania, 
Apulia, Melſapia, Lucania, Brutium, Sam- 
nium, Prienum, Umbria, Hetruria, Gallia O Sb. WES 
.Ciſpadana, Gallia Tranſpadana, Liguria, | Mo 
Venetia, and Iſtria. The moderns have di- 
yided it into the 20 following provinces ;| 


1. Liguria, containing Piedmont, Mont- 
ferrat, and the Republic of Genoa. 2. The 


dutchy of Tuſcany. 3. Of Spoleto. 4. Cam- 


Pania, or Campagna di Roma. 5, Terra 
di Lavora, 6, The pope's territories. 
7, T e Lower, or Further Calabria. 8. The 
Higher, or Hither Calabria, 9. The ter- 
ritory of Otranto. 10. Of Bari. 11. The 
Further Principality, or Puglia Piana. 12. 
The territory of Abruzzo, and county of 
Moliſe. 13. The marquiſate, or territory 


| of "Ancona, and the Hither Principality. 


7 Romagna, Romania, or Romandiola. 


15. The province called Lombardia diaqua 
del Po, or Lombardia Ciſpadana. 16. Lom- 


bardia di la del Po or Lombardia Tranſ- 

Padana. 17. The marquiſate of Trevigio 
18. The territory of Friuli. 19. That of 
And, 20. The dutchy of Savoy; 
theſe, again, are commonly divided accord- 


ing to the reſpective dominions and ſove- 
9 they cone. 15 
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a7 1 he pope, Who being in poſſeſſion of 
the:metropolis of Italy, has, on that account, 
e.. precedence. of other .crawngd heads. 
2. The emperor. 3. The king; of. Spain. 
4- The grand duke of Tuſcany... 5. The 
duke of Savoy, and prince of Piedmont, 
&c,. now king of Sardinia. 6, The duke 
7. Of Parma. and Placentia, 
8. Of Modena. 9 '9. Of Mirandola, now 
under nage 55 The Republic of Ve- 
nice. 11,” Of Genoa;, 12, Of Lucca. 13. 
14. The. principality of 
naco, ſince {61d to the king 65 France. 
15. Faur bailiwicks belonging to 2 canton 
of Switzerland; and the territory of the 
Valteline, to, the Griſons. 16. The iſlands 
of Sicily, Corſica, Sardinia, &c. Theſe were 
the ſeveral ſovereignties, as ſettled by the 
peace of Utrecht, in 1713. But ſince that 
treaty, the face of affairs has been greatly 
altered by the acceſſion of Don Carlos, ſe- 
cond ſon of the king of Spain, to the king - 
dom of Naples, or of the two Sicilies, the 
iſland of Sicily having been conquered for 
him, as well as that of Naples; Which, at 
preſent, belongs to Don Carlos's ſecond 
ſon, the elder being declared incapable, on 
account of his natural infirmities, and he 
himſelf placed on the throne of Spain, in 


the room of his - half-brother Ferdinand. 


Parma and Placentia was ſoon after given 
to don Philip, another ſon of the king of 
Spain. The duke of Savoy was, by the 
peace of Utrecht, created king of Sicily, 
but afterwards obliged to exchange that 
FOO for Sardinia. 
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ONSIEUR de Blainville was a 
native of Picardy in France, but 
left his country on the revocation of the 


famous edi& of Nantz, in the year 168 6, 


and retired into Holland. He had ſpent 


his youth in ſtudying, with the greateſt! 


alſiduity, the moſt uſeful branches of 


learning. After reſiding ſome years a 


* London, without any employment: but, 


Holland, he was ſent in the year 1693 to 
Madrid, in quality of ſecre tary to the em- 
baſſy of the States General. This poſt he 
filled with applauſe for about. four years, 
and then quitted it on the death of the mi- 
niſter. 'On his leaving Spain, he came to 
England, and reſided a conſiderable . time 


"ks | being, 


BLAtoville's Pavel 
being, at laſt, invited by a perſon of 
diſtinction to accompany his two ſons in 
making what 'is called The Grand Tour of 
_Enropt, he readily accepted the offer, as 
it gave him a freſh oppottunity of ſeeing 
the world, eſpecially Italy, a part he bad 
not then viſited. In this tour he ſpent 
four years, and from the obſervations he 
then made, the following narrative was 
compiled. | 
He was a perſon every way qualified for 
the taſk, being a maſter of polite leatning, 
and of the Greek, Latin, Engliſh, German, 
Dutch, Spaniſh, French, and Italian lan- 
guages. And as he was remarkably cate- 
ful to write nothing but truth himſelf, ſo 
he was alſo aſſiduous to correct the mi- 
ſtakes of others who had viſited theſe 
— before him, and whoſe works had 
een kindly received by the public, and 
conſequently the more likely to fill the 
mind with falſe ideas. Having premi- 
ſed theſe few particulars, with regard to 
Monſieur Blainville, we ſhall proceed to 
his travels, and endeavour to preſent the 
reader with the ſubſtance of what he ob- 
ſerved m his tour through Italy, obſerving 
that he 8 640 Italy from Tirol. 


I. Account of PiszcATINA and VERONA. 


After travelling for fome time along the 
banks of the river Adige, which runs in 
a ſerpentine courſe among rocks, the ſcene 
at laſt opened, and a large fine country, 
with hills gently riſing at a diſtance, pre- 
ſented itſelf to our view: This was the 
> charming country of Italy ! = 
After we had paſſed over 4 large plain, 
where the vines are planted near the roots 
of white mulberry and other ſorts of 
trees loaded with vine-branches, we reached 
Pifcatina before dinner, where, with the 
greateſt difficulty, a little hay was pro- 
cared for our horſes, and a bit of faufagh 


for ourfelves, the only. meat we could 
find here. This is a ſmall town, and of: 
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vanity of the inhabitants, that they have 
the following inſcription in capital letters 
upon what they call their town-houſle : 
Pisc TINA VENETORUM FIDELISSIMA, 


i. e. Piſcantina, the moſt loyal place be- 


longing to the Venetians. 


About a league from this paltry place, 


we croſſed the Adige, by means of a 
ferry-boat oppoſite 'to a ſmall country- 
houſe, which the ferry man told us be- 
longed to a VEroneſe count: but it was 
not worth ſurveying. Some time after 
we could diſtinctly ſee the fine proſpect of 
Verena preſenting itſelf, but the road 
which leads to it on this fide, is very rough 
and ſtony. The entrance to Verona from 
theſe parts muſt be allowed, as Miſſon 
obſerves, to give travellers no high opi- 
nion of its grandeur, moſt of the ſtreets in 
that quarter being unpaved, and thinly 
inhabited: In ſhort, it looks extremely 
poor and wretched. But all the part, on 
this ſide Caſtel- Vecchio, which is a ſort of 
arſenal, is no more than a poor ſuburb, 
inhabited only by the meaner ſort of the 


people. But after paſſing the triumphal , 


arch, now called Porta di Burſari, and 


| formerly erected Tn honour of the empe- 


ror Galienus, the ſpectator is preſented 
with quite a different view. The houſes 
are magnificent, conſiſting moſtly of three 
ſtories. Several balconies of their houſes 
were adorned with orange, citron and 
pomegranate trees, both in pots and. boxes. 

The church of the Dominicans, one of 
the fineſt in the city, was the firſt we vi- 


ſited, and ſaw in it a magnificent tomb of 


John Fregofa, doge of Genoa, and gene- 


ral of all the Venetian infantry, It is de- 


corated with ſeveral ſtatues of white mar- 
ble, and ſupported by fluted pillars of a 
great height. ; | 

From this church we went to the cathe- 
dral, which, indeed, is none of the moſt 
ſtately, but not very ſmall and dark, as 
Miſſon tells us; on the contrary, it is very 
light. Pope Lucius III. who died at Ve- 
rona, while a council was holding there, 


a wretched appearance, But ſuch is the 
"Fo 6 | 
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is buried in the middle of the choir. On 
his monument are the two keys croſs-wiſe, 
with a triple crown, in white, yellow, and 
red marble. | $3.48 | 

This Pope Lucius had retired to Verona, 
on account of ſome encroachments of 
power he had exerted at Rome, from 
which he was driven by the magiſtracy of 
that city, and the friends of the emperor 
Frederic Barbaroſſa. He bears the cha- 
racter of a very profligate and wicked 
pope, though his epitaph mentions his 
dying whilſt he had ſeveral grand ſchemes 
in view. 

In this cathedral is alſo buried the fa- 
mous Frederic Cerutti, who was the ableſt 
grammarian and rhetorician of his age. 
He taught thoſe two arts for 530 years at 
Verona with ſo much reputation, that his 


ſchool became as famous as moſt univerſi- 


ties in Italy: He died quite worn out with 
the long fatigues of his office, in the goth 
year of his age. His ſon Benedict Cerutti, 
a philoſopher and phyſician, who publiſhed 
the Muſeum Calceolarii, erected a monu- 
ment to his father. Frederic had a very 
fine library ſtocked with great numbers of 
curious manuſcripts, both in Greek and 
Latin. He publiſhed ſeveral. works, and 
among others, one entitled Commenta- 


riorum Elenchus, and a very fine para- | 


phraſe in proſe, of Horace's works. 
Under a white marble buſt of Cardinal 


Auguſtino Valeiro, biſhop of Verona, who 


is interred in the ſame church, is an epi- 
taph, in which he is impiouſly compared 
with God, there being the greateſt friend- 
ſhip and reſemblance between them both, 
ſays the inſcription, by the intervention 
of every kind of virtue, So hyperbolical 
is this nation ! 

Here likewiſe may be feen the honorary 
monument erected by the inhabitants of 


Verona to the learned Cardinal Norris, who 


was formerly an Auguſtine Monk. His 
buſt of white marble is fupported by four 
angels, of the ſame materials. 


excellent paintings; among theſe, a great 
value is put upon one of the Saviour's 
Laſt Supper, one of St. Peter, one of St. 
Paul, and two holy families; all by Paul 
Veroneſe, together with an Aſſumption of 
the Virgin Mary, done by Titian. 

The canons belonging to the cathedral, 

are ſettled to the number gf twenty-one 
preciſely, beyond which . thay cannot be 
augmented. And as ſoon as they come to 
the age of 60, they are allowed to take 
a coadjutor for diſcharging their office 
upon paying him a certain ſalary. 
. From the cathedral we went to the 
church of Our Lady of the Organs, there 
to viſit the holy ſtatue, and the relicks of 
the bleſſed aſs, on which Chriſt was for- 
merly mounted, whoſe travels and adven- 
tures Miſſon gives us from its leaving 
Paleſtine *till it came to Verona, and all 
upon the relation of a French merchant. 
But the religious, to whom we addreſſed 
ourſelves for that purpoſe, fell into a 
paſſion, and treated us as ſo many viſiona- 
ries and heretics, and we were afraid they 
would turn us out as ſuch : At which ſmart 
rebuff being mortified, we made the beft 
of our way without ſeeing the new St. 
Martin, and went to the church of St. 
Zeno. | 


It ſtands near the gate of the ſame name, 
and is ſaid to have been built by Pepin, 
ſon of Charlemagne and king of Italy. 
Its great gate makes, indeed, a gothic 
appearance, and the figures repreſented 
upon 1t in baſs-relief, are much in the 
taſte 'of thoſe times. Sieur Jouvin de 
Rochfort, in his voyage to ltaly, miſta- 
kingly calls this the cathedral of Verona, 
and the learned father Mabillon is no leſs 
miſtaken in ſaying, that Pepin is buried in 
this church: For his tomb is ſhewn in that 
of St. Proculus, which is juſt by. 

In a cell near the church of St, Zeno, 
is a very large and weighty baſon of red 
marble, much like porphyry, which the 
common people here firmly believe to 


In the ſacriſty are ſhewn a great many 


have been carried hither from Liſbon by 


the devil Aſmodeus, and moved by him 
at St. Zeno's deſire, to the place where it 
now ſtands, namely, the outer fide of the 
church door, with the print of his claws, 
forſooth, -upon it. It would be needleſs 
to rehearſe the whole ſtory told about it. 

Beſides this church, we viſited ſeveral ' 
others, which have little or nothing re- 
markable in them, except a few pretty 
good pictures, among which that of St. 
George is the handſomeſt. T3 

In this church are likewiſe ſome excel- 
lent paintings by Paul Veroneſe, or Paul 
Gagliari, a famous painter born in this city, 
anno 1490: Among which the martyrdom 
of St. George is deſervedly admired for its 
exquiſite beauty. 

Having been introduced to count Moſ- 
cardo, one of the canons of the cathedral, 
he, with great civility, ſhewed us a ſpacious 
apartment, conſiſting of ſix chambers and 
a gallery, filled with the moſt curious 
productions of nature and art. This is 
one of the largeſt and fineſt collections 
which is to be met with any where. It 
contains books, pictures, precious ſtones, 
metals, chryſtals, plants, petrefactions, 
medals, coins, little ſtatues, inſtruments 
uſed by the Pagans in their ſacrifices, urns, 
ſepulchral lamps, rings, ſeals and keys of 
the antients. Here is alſo a collection of 
vaſes, arms, head dreſſes, ſhoes of diffe- 
rent nations, clocks of all kinds, ſhells, 
foſſils, mirrors of mixt metal, coral-trees, 
amianthus-ſtones, luſus naturæ, or uncom- 
mon productions of nature: In ſhort, what- 
ever may be imagined curious. 

After ſpending a good part of the day 
in viewing thoſe rarities, among which, it 
is pretended, are ſome baſiliſk's eggs, the 
count ſnewed us two or three little curioſi- 
ties: The firſt of which was a ſmall picture, 
repreſenting naked men and women in 
ſeveral laſcivious poſtures, but when viewed 
through a microſcope made on purpoſe, all 
the different figures in the true point of 
view, repreſent only a Cupid and Venus, 
compoſed of the head of one figure, the 


. 
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arms of another, the body of a third, and 
ſo on. The other rarity, which he reſerved 
as a dainty for us, was half a dozen of 
antique priapi in bronze, of different 
magnitudes, with a propugnaculum puden- 
dorum, or pad-lock for the ladies, on 
which the count, who is both a canon and 
a prieſt, was very merry. | 

He told us, that his father count Lewis 


Moſcardo, author of the hiſtory of Verona, 


and his grandfather, had both laboured 
ſucceſſively for above fifty years in collect- 
ing all theſe curioſities, which he ſaid coſt 
them above a hundred thouſand ducats. 
Beſides this curious collection, there are 
ſeveral others at Verona, particularly in the 
palaces of the counts Builaqua and Juſti; 
which contain a vaſt number of pictures, 
ſtatues, &c. | 
Paſſing before the church of Santa Maria 
Anticha, which is very little and dark, we 
obſerved ſome magnificent tombs of braſs, 
of the Scaligers, who were formerly princes 
of Verona: From whom Julius Scaliger 
and his ſon Joſeph Scaliger boaſted that they 


were deſcended. On this head a good 


deal of raillery and abuſe has paſſed be- 
tween them and the learned. - . 

The amphitheatre being the fineſt piece 
of antiquity in Verona, we went to ſee it. 


It is pretty entire, and perfectly oval; but 


its outer wall is all in ruins, one fragment 


excepted, with about twelve arcades. The 


church of St. Nicolas, or the Theatines, 


which ſtands near it, we were aſſured, was 


built out of this wall, as well as the con- 
vent of thoſe fathers. | 


Some learned men pretend, that it was 
built by T. Quintius Flaminius, the ſon of 


that Flaminius who was defeated by Han- 


nibal near lake Thraſimene; others will 
have it to be a work of Auguſtus, and 


others again that of a private perſon. The 
entrance to the arena, or pit, is by two 
large gates oppoſite to one another, each 
with a platform above, incloſed within a 
marble baluſtrade; -but thoſe gates do not 
ſeem to be antique, Former travellers 

C2 vary 
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vary in the number of the rows of ſeats, 
and ſome ſay that the whole is built of a 


white and red marble; but having counted 


them three ſeveral times, in three different 
Places, I can venture to aſſure you, that 
there are 45 rows, including that which 


7 is now almoſt level with the floor of the 
pit; ſo much has the ground been raifed 


by time. Theſe ſeats, or ſteps, are of a 
very hard ftone, pretty wide, and very 
high: And the magiſtrates take care to 
keep them in repair, in proportion as any 
of them are confumed by that grand de- 
vourer time. Having lately begun to dig 
up the middle of the pit, they have diſ- 
covered a great many pillars of ſtone, 
with their baſes and chapiters all upright, 
and ranged pretty much like thoſe of a 
portico. This diſcovery has induced them 


to dig and ſearch all over the arena, in 


hopes of finding more antiquities. 
We went out of the amphitheatre thro? 
one of the ſeventy-two doors, which it had 


formerly. Thoſe that ſtill remain, are | 
'are filled with a vaſt number of valuable 


paintings. The palaces of the general 


turned into warehouſes, where goods and 
other things are depoſited and locked up. 
J had almoſt forgot to mention, that to- 
wards the middle of its height, on the 
inſide, there is a modern inſcription above 
one of the paſſages betwixt the ſeats, in 
honour of one of the pretors of Verona, 


pairing this amphitheatre. | 
Hard by are the antient walls of Verona. 
It is ſaid that an earthquake in the year 


+117, one of the moſt dreadful ever felt | 


in this country, deſtroyed that part of 
them now wanting, together with moſt 


of the public edifices, and a vaſt number | 


of private houſes, In the year 1624, the 
lighcening fell upon the powder magazine, 
which blew up with fuch fury, as to bury 
under its ruins four convents, with all their 
nuns in them, befides demoliſhing many 
other houſes. | 

The ſquare commonly called the ox- 
ſquare, hes between the amphitheatre 


and another large building of hewn ſtone, 


Se. 
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and of very ſine architecture. The ſenate 
of Venice deſigned it for an arſenal, a 
menage, and ather military purpoſes. It 
is not finiſhed, which we find from an 
inſcription on a ſtone of white marble 
built in its front, denoting the height it is 
now- raiſed to, by one of the deſcendants. 
of Scipio, the conqueror of Hannibal, 
and deſtroyer of Carthage. 

Though Mr. Miſſon has ſpoken: but 
indifferently of this city; yet the more 
we walked through it, we-thought. it the 
more beautiful. The ſquare, or exchange, 
where the merchants meet, may be called. 
a very fine one. It is adorned with a mag- 
nificent fountain and a number of ſtatues, 
that throw up the water, which falls into 
three ſtories of baſons. The town-houſe 
looking into this ſquare, is alſo worth 
notice. Its front is decorated with the 
figures of the moſt i lluſtrious learned men 


that Verona has produced. This ſtructure 


conſiſts of three large wings, with a court 
in the middle; and its halls and chambers- 


and podeſta are alfo well worth ſeeing, on 
account of a great many fine pictures in 
them; as is that of count Chiodo on the 
ſame account, as well as for its magnifi- 


cent furniture. It is built according to the 
' moſt exact rules of architecture, with a 


among other things, for his care in re- | | 
grand ſaloon; and the beauty of the whole 


is completed by the fine proſpect from it, 


which terminates two ways; namely, over 


the river and over the city. A large garden 
in the form of a terrace, adorned with vaſt 
numbers of ſtatues, crowns this noble 
manſion. | | 
Not far from the exchange lies the Jews 
ſtreet, which is a great deal larger and 
cleaner than that of the ſame nation at 
Franckfort, though not ſo long. Like 
that, here are two gates; one at each end 


of it, guarded by two ſoldiers, who are 


relieved from time to time. Theſe lock 
the gates every night at ſeven, and carry 
the keys to the governor z ſo that theſe: 

no poor 
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poor Iſraelites are as it were impriſoned in 
their own ſtreet every night, *cill two of 
the ſoldiers come next morning, at eight 
o'clock, to open their gates. 

The caſtle of St. Peter, built by Martin 
Scaliger upon the ruins of an antient 
theatre; and that of St. Felix, which is 
higher than the other, are ſituated on a 
riſing ground within the walls, and abſo- 
lutely command the city. The walls on 
that ſide are very plain, without flanks or 
defences, except a few towers raifed here 
and there. With regard to the caſtles, 
that of St. Peter is built towards the mid- 
dle of the declivity, in the old manner, 
and flanked with towers, which have 
merlons and loop holes, but no ditch. 

The caſtle of St. Felix; which they 
call the citadel, ſtands much higher, and 
is built in the modern taſte, It is a regular 
ſquare, with baſtions and courtines. This, 
though only a ſmall place, is of great 
importance, as it commands the caſtle of 
St. Peter as well as the city. It has no out- 
works, nor even a covered way. Its great- 
eft ſtrength conſiſts in its ſituation, which 
is very rugged and ſteep. The ditch is 
but fmall, and without any counterſcarpe. 

From theſe two places, the whole ex- 
tent of Verona may be viewed; and a 
fine proſpect indeed its beautiful ſituation 
yields! though it muſt be owned it is 
pretty unequal. Through the middle of 
tae city, runs the Adige, a large river, 
which Laſſels improperly calls the Adda, 
and is the only confiderable river in Italy 
which does not diſcharge itſelf into the 
Po. Over it are four fine ſtone bridges, 


the handſomeſt of which is called Caſtel- 


Vecchio, and its middle arch is of an ex- 
traordinary height and breadth. 

It is here to be obſerved, that Verona 
has very much changed its ſituation 
fince the days of Silius Italicus, who li- 
ved under Nero, for he ſays in his 
eighth book of the Punic war, that the 


Adige ſurrounds that city ; his phraſe is, | 


Verona Atheſtareum circumflua“. 


every gentleman keeps his equipage. Beſides, 


| 


2T 
The other fortifications of Verona, tho? 


irregular, are at preſent in pretty good 


repair, and well provided with cannon ; 
eſpecially ſince the Imperialiſts under prince 
Eugene, and the armies of France and 


Spain under the duke of Vendoſme, en- 


camped ſo near the city, that they could 
be diſtinctly viewed from its ramparts. 
Such dangerous neighbours greatly alarmed 
the ſenate of Venice, who, in order to 
prevent a ſurpriſe, ſet about repairing the 
fortifications, and guarded them with a 
ſtout garriſon, 

Mr. Miffon ſays, That this city is 
ill-peopled, has an indifferent air, with 


| but little commerce, and that it is far 
from being agreeable : In ſhort, that there 


is nothing in 1t that can allure a traveller ; 
and that the moſt ſubſtantial inhabitants 
live but poorly, and without any ſtate or 
pomp.“ All that we ſaw, flatly contra- 
dicted this account. We muſt agree with 
him, that the ſuburb without St. Zeno's 
gate, is not very populous; but in the 


| city itſelf, and after we had paſſed a tri- 


umphal arch, the people ſwarmed fo, that 
great crowds are ſeen almoſt every where 
in the ſtreets, eſpecially on the ſide of the 


ſquare, upon the exchange, and the bridges. - 


But to prove that there is a great trade at 
Verona, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, 
that there are a great many rich bankers ; 
that the goods ſent from Germany to the 
fairs of Bolzana, in order to be tranſported 
to Italy, generally come through Verona 
by means of the Adige. There are alſo 
vaſt numbers of ſilk-weavers, together with 
a multitude of Jews, who carry on an ex- 
tenſive commerce. 9 

With regard to the pretended poor figure 
and way of living among the gentry, we 
ſaw nothing of that kind ; but on the 


contrary, a great deal of finery, and a 


vaſt number of grand coaches; and were 


aſſured by count Mofcardo, &c. that moſt 
of the canons of that cathedral; were all ec- 


cleſiaſtics of diſtinction, and that almoſt 
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here is a podeſta for the adminiſtration of 


Juſtice, and a capitano grande, who has 
the charge of military affairs; both of 
them noble Venetians: And each keeps a 
little court, where balls are very frequent, 
and ſometimes operas. So that all theſe 
are inducements for the nobility to make 
a figure: In ſhort, Verona appeared to us 
a fine large city, and a good many ſtrangers 
who lodged with us in the ſame inn, were 
of the ſame opinion. 

With regard to its origin, authors are 
divided. The pretended Cato and Sem- 

ronius of Annius, of Viterbo, ſay, that 
it was built by the Tuſcans : Ptolemy and 
Livy by the Gauls under Brennus ; and 
Pliny by the Eugeneans. However that 
may be, after the Romans had driven out 
the Senon Gauls from this place, they 
ſent hither a colony under Cneius Pompeius 
Strabo, father of Pompey the Great, in 
the year 664. It was afterwards demo- 
liſned under Attila, that true ſcourge of 
God, by the Goths; but repaired by the 
Lombards and Charlemagne. After thoſe 
periods, it fell into the hands of different 
maſters; ſuch as the tyrant Ezzelin, the 
Carraras, and the Scaligers, *till it came 
into thoſe of its preſent poſſeſſors, the 
Venetians; and it is now one of the beſt 


"Cities in all their territories. 


Its ſituation is ſo delightful, and the 
air ſo pure and falubrious, that ſeveral 
Roman emperors have reſided long in it, 
upon that very account. Not far off is 
the high mount Baldo, which produces a 
vaſt number. of medicinal herbs, though 
its top be covered with ſnow throughout 
the ſeaſons. The city is plentifully ſup- 


plied with excellent fiſh, particularly a 


delicate trout, called Carpione, which is 
catched in Garda lake, antiently lacus 
Benacus, 35 miles long and 12 broad. In 
it is the little iſland of Sirmio, ſo much 
celebrated by Catullus : Ic is ſometimes as 
tempeſtuous as the ſea itſelf, according to 
Virgil's deſcription of it in his ſecond 
Georgic. 


Verona has given birth to ſeveral learned 
men: Among others, to the poets Catul- 
lus and Emilius Macer. Beſides theſe, it 
produced likewiſe Cornelius Nepos, and 


both the Pliny's; but the town of Como 


diſputes the birth of the elder Pliny with 
Verona. Vitruvius, the famous architect, 
was a Veroneſe, as was the hiſtorian Paulus 
Emilius, Hieronymus Fracaſtorius, Do- 
mitius Calderinus, and Onuphrius Panvi- 
nius. The judicious cardinal Henry Norris, 
and the learned Taurellus Sarayna were 
alſo of Verona. ) 8 1 

But the peculiar glory of this city is its 
four ladies, namely, Angela, Iſota, Ge- 
nevra and Laura, of the family of Naga- 
rola. They lived towards the middle of 
the fifteenth century, and were all of them 
very learned, eſpecially Iſota. | 

Verona is the capital of the Veroneſe, 
and its biſhop is a ſuffragan to the patriarch 
of Aquileia. It boaſts of its having had 
37 biſhops canonized, among which was 
the above-mentioned St. -Zeno. - Here are at 
leaſt 40 churches, and an academy of literati. 

The ſoil about Verona is very fertile, 
and the paſtures are well ſtocked with cat- 
tle, eſpecially ſheep. They have plenty 
of corn, wine, oil and fruit, famous for 
their goodneſs : Particularly the olives of 
this country are better than thoſe of any 
other 'in Europe, except Lucca. At 
our inn, we had a glaſs of a very good 
ſort of red wine : But all the other wines 
we taſted in this country, were either very 
flat or rough, and very diſagreeable to 
one not uſed to drink them. Their bread 
here is very bad, being heavy and hard, 
though the corn- of the country is very 
good. This is owing to their want of 
{kill in baking it, and over-heating their 


ovens, 


The inhabitants of Verona have always 
paſſed for a very induſtrious people, and 
for having a very improveable genius in 
every thing good or uſeful. The two 
Scaligers, father and ſon, have celebrated 
this place in two latin poems. 8 
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| It is to be obſerved, that in the neigh- | famous. battle; and Theodoric, king of 
bourhood of Verona, Marius, the Ro- | the Oftrogoths, cut in pieces the army of 
man general, defeated the Cimbri in a] Odoacer, king of Italy. 


II. Deſcription of Vicenza and Papua. 


HERE. is not, we believe, in all 

Italy, a worſe road in winter than 
that from Verona to Vicenza, though we 
wer. told, it was tolerably good in ſum- 
mer. It conſiſted of a large foot and a 
half depth of mud, covering an infinity 
of great pebbles intermixed with feveral 
lefſer ones, lying at three or four inches 
diſtance from one another. Hence it 
may be imagined what a dragging journey 
we had of it. This continued with us, how- 
ever, *till about one o'clock, when we 
halted to dine. at a ſorry village, called 
La Torre di Confini. This village parts 
the Veroneſe from the Vicentine. After 
a very wretched meal, we continued our 
journey to Vicenza, and found the roads 
as bad to the full as before. 
by a pretty good town called Monte Bello; 
and ſome time after we croſſed the little 
river La Gua, by means of a bridge. 

As we went along, we could not but 
obſerve, that, the ſoil of the Vicentine 1s 
very fat and fertile. On all hands we ſaw 
nothing but gardens, meadows, well cul- 
tivated fields, together with vaſt numbers 
of mulberry, olive and other trees, planted 
in the form of a cheſs or draught board, 
In the Veroneſe and Vicentine, their vines 
are planted at the foot of trees, and ſhoot 
up to the higheſt branches, to which they 
cling very cloſe, ſo that they are obliged 
to have ladders to reach them. The inter- 
mediate ground between thoſe trees is cul- 
tivated, and bears very good corn. In a 
word, this little territory is ſo fertile and 
abounding in every thing, that moſt part 
of the cattle, fruit, pulſe, and other gar- 
den- ſtuff, conſumed in Venice, is brought 
from the Vicentine. As the ſorry roads 
obliged us to travel but ſlowly, it was 
very late before we arrived at Vicenza, 


v 


We paſſed 


though no more than thirty miles from 
Verona. 

The inhabitants of Verona pretend, that 
their city is twice as large as Vicenza. 
Thoſe of the latter own, indeed, that it 
is leſs, though not ſo ſmall as the former 
would have it. But to make amends, 
they alledge that it is one of the oldeſt 
Cities in all Italy, and that it was founded 
by the Eugeneans about four hundred 


| years before the birth of Chriſt : That ic 


was enlarged by the Senon-Gauls, under 
their leader Brennus, who took Rome. It 
is certain, that it has changed its ſtate and 
maſters very often, having belonged by 
turns to the Romans, Huns, Goths, Lom- 
bards, the kings of Italy, the emperors of 
Germany, the Scaligers, the Carraras, *till 
it fell into the hands of the Venetians, its 
preſent poſſeſſors. The ſenate refuſed to 
gratify pope Paul III. in his requeſt, to 
make it the ſeat of a general council; ſo 
that he was obliged to hold it at Trent. 
Vicenza ſtands at the foot of a riſing 
ground, and has no other ſtrength than a 
pitiful wall, with battlements defended by 
ſome ſquare towers. In the middle of the 
city ſtill remains ſome part of the antient 
walls, which originally encompaſſed it. 
The ſmall rivers Aſtego, Leogra and 
Rerona, together with the Bacchiglione, 
which 1s larger than all the others, run 
through it, and are extremely convenient 
for the inhabitants, by turning their pa- 
per and oil-mills together with their ſilk 
and iron works. The ſquare, which 
they call Della Signoria, or that of the 
lordſhip, is the largeſt of all the ſeven 
ſquares here, and, perhaps, the only one 
among them which deſerves that name. 
There ſtands the town-houſe, or public 
palace, which they cry up as an * 
N ble 
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24 
ble ſtructure. Its tower is tolerably high, 


and loaded with ſeveral ornaments of ar- 
chitecture, and a pretty clock. But neither 
all this, nor the palace of their capitano 
grande, nor that of the podeſta, before 
which are two marble pillars, ſupporting 
St. Mark's lion of gilt braſs, nor that 
which they call the Mount of Piety, de- 
ſerve the epithets of Marviglioſi, or Stu- 
pendi, i. e. marvellous and ſtupendous, 
which they give them. In Vicenza, how- 
ever, are a great many fine houſes. 

Of all its churches, thoſe of the Jeſuits; 
Carmelites, St. Jerom,. St. Mary Dara 
eceli, the Coronata, and that of the Do- 
minicans, may paſs for the fineſt. They 
contain a great number of paintings by 
old Baſſano, old Palma, Paul Veroneſe, 
Paris Bordone, and other great maſters. 
The cathedral, which ſtands in the ſame 
ſquare with the biſhop's palace, has nothing 
remarkable about it but the high altar, 
ſupported by ſeveral pillars, with a cornice, 
of very fine marble on the top, ſome good 
paintings, and two very old tombs in the 
choir. The roof is tolerably high and 
wide. 6, 
In the church of St. Laurence, we ſee 
the tomb of a Vicentine poet, called 
Ferretti, who wrote in verſe the hiſtory of 
the lords of Scala, formerly princes of 
Verona. | f 

Having been told of the remains of an 
amphitheatre, which the Vicentines pre- 
tend to have been one of the fineſt in all 
Italy, we went to one of the extremities 
of the city, in order to view them; but 
were ſurprized to find only a few pitiful 
ruins, fo inconfiderable, that it is impoſ- 
fible to judge whether they are thoſe of an 
amphitheatre, or of ſome other building. 
In the wall of a houſe adjacent to thoſe 


ruins, are two old marbles with Roman | 
grande cannot judge.criminal cauſes before 


inſcriptions upon them. | 

The place ther call the field of Mars, 
is a public Wk, to which the nobility 
reſort every evening in their coaches, for 
the ſake of the air. At different ſeaſons 
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of the year, are ſeveral fairs kept alſo in 


this place. The triumphal arch ſtanding 
at its entrance, is very fine, and of the 
famous Palladio's architecture, together 
with the theatre in the Olympic academy, 
which, as we were told, will contain 3000 
perſons. | 

We went allo to ſee the convent of Our 
Lady of mount Beric, famous all over that 
country for the great number of miracles 
ſhe is ſaid to have wrought. We go up 
to this church by a grand ſtair- caſe, with 
upwards of 150 ſteps, upon which we 


enter by a ſpacious marble portico, em- 


belliſhed with pillars and ſtatues. The 
church 1s enriched with a great number of 
ſilver lamps and candleſticks, paintings, 
baſs-reliefs and marble pillars, which 
adorn the altar. | 
But what is more valuable than all, is, 


to ſee Our Lady herſelf; who, according 


to her legend, made a ſudden leap from 
under ground to the place where ſhe is 
now to be ſeen. 

From this eminence, the whole extent 
of Vicenza may be ſeen, together with 
the fine and fertile plain in which it lies; 
alſo the beautiful riſings of the mounts 
called Euganni, beſides great numbers of 
country ſeats belonging to ſeveral counts 
and marquiſſes. The people are in general 
civil to ſtrangers ;. though it is ſaid there 
are more aſſaſſins among the commonalty 
here, than in any other city of Italy. 

Though Vicenza be ſubject to the Ve- 
netians, yet it enjoys ſeveral fine privileges. 
It has conſuls and judges, who determine 
in all cauſes, civil or capital, Their de- 
termination, together with that of the 
podeſta, is final, without any appeal ſrom + 
their ſentences ; a privilege, which we are 


told, no other city in Italy enjoys but this. 


And even the podeſta and capitano 


conſulting with ſome of the principal citi- 
zens of Vicenza, who antiently had this 


privilege in all ſuch caſes, in conjunction 
with them, At Vicenza is alfo an acade 


my 
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« literati. This is the capital of the | 


Vicentine,, à ſmall,, hut: fer tile country, 
ſituated amidſt Tirol, the marquiſate of 
Trevigiano, the Veroneſe and Paduano. 
It is likewiſe the ſee of a biſhop, who is 
a ſuffragan of Aquileia. 

This city boaſts of giving birth to that 
grammarian Rhemmius Palemen, precep - 
tor to the poets Lucan. and Perſius; it was 
alſo the native place of; Cecinna, general 
of Vitellius's. army againſþ Othog of the 
two martyrs Fortunatus and Felix, af: 
Joſephus Gualdus, Vicentius Colcæus, An- 
tonius Luſcus, JÞhannes:Fenetus, Georgius 
Friſſinus, and of the two learned brothers, 
Fabius and Julius Pacius, one of: them a 
philoſopher: and phyſician, and the! _— 
a philoſopher and able lawyer. 1 


o 
— 


In walking along the ſtreets; we faw 
great numbers of women who get their 
livelihood. by throwing of ſilk, alſo of 
manufacturers who prepare it for them. 
Moſt part of the houſes in Vicenza have 
nothing but paper or gawze windows in- 
ſtead of glaſs: And thoſe who have won 
prizes by ſhooting at a mark, cauſe this 
mark, pierced: through, to be affixed on the 
front of their houſes, as ſo many trophies: 
of! their glory. Theſe are all the remark- 
able: particulars we obſerved in this city, 
where we ſtaid but one day; only that at a 
little: diſtance from it there are two 


famous quarries of marble in a mountain 


called Monte Caveto, antienthj Mons Cor- 


nelius 


| III. Account” of tbe public Structures, Statues, &c. in Padua. | 
E now began our journey for Padua. rencounters, called the Qui-va-li, happened: 


The roads continued ſo miſerably: 
bad, that we were obliged to walk moſt 
of the way on foot. About a league from 
Vicenza, we paſſed the little river Te- 
zenza, and about noon we arrived at a 
large inn near the highway, about three 
leagues from Padua. Here we dined, and 
every thing was exceſſively bad, . eſpecially 
the drink, though the country yields moſt 
excellent wines. Though our entertain- 
ment was. ſo wretched, we paid extrava- 
gantly dear for it: And, indeed, the Ita- 
lian innkeepers are in general mere ex- 
tortioners. 1 2 | 

The bad road continued: 'till we were 
within a league of Padua, where we paſſed 
the Brenta, or Medoacus of the Antients, 
and entered the city towards evening. 
Next day we went out to walk about the 
city; the firſt thing we took notice of was, 
that nearly all the houſes ſtand upon por- 
ticoes, under which one may walk without 
being, incommoded either by the ſun or 
rain: But this conveniency has rendered 
the ſtreets narrow and dark. Under. 
theſe porticoes it was, that the famous 

12. 


The ſtudents: of Padua had acquired a 
right, as it were, of murdering, or at 


leaſt: ſoundly: beating ſuch people as paſ- 


ſed that way a little too late at night. 
But this dreadful” privilege, which they 
had aſſumed through violence, and the 


ungovernable fire of youth, has been en- 


tirely loſt for ſome years paſt; ſince which 
time there has not been a ſingle inſtance 
heard of murder, or inſult, in the ſtreets; 


from the magiſtracy making ſome public 


examples of the moſt notorious of the 


rioters, and timely baniſhing others from 


the city by ſound of trumpet; ſo that it 
was long before they were allowed to return. 
The pretended tomb of Antenor ſtands 
againſt the wall of the ſmall church of St. 
Laurence. It is ſupported by four ſmall 
pillars, and has a modern inſcription, 
ſhewing the name of the podeſtat, in whoſe 
time it was finiſned, which is upwards of 
400 years ago. . | 
Againſt a wall of the ſam@Ehurch, the 
entry to which lies between both, is the 
tomb of one Lupatus, a magiſtrate of 
Padua, when this pretended coffin of 
Fl ; | Antenor 


26 
Antenor was diſcovered, and who had a 
chief hand in making it paſs-for his. The 
Latin lines on it are unintelligible. 
The univerſity of Padua was founded 
by Charles the Great, and: enlarged by the 
emperor Frederic II. others ſay, not till 
1221. It has, however, been for many. 
years one of the moſt famous in all Europe, 


and ſo flouriſhing, as to render Padua a. 
ſecond Athens, and gain her the epithet 


of the Learned. At preſent it is entirely 
ſtripped of its former luſtre: The exem- 
plary puniſhments above-mentioned,” wars, 
and the death of ſo many of its learned 
profeſſors, have reduced her ſtudents from 


12 or 13,000, their ordinary number, to 


400. The univerſity itſelf, is one of the 
handſomeſt old ſtructures in the whole city. 
It is ſquare, containing ſeveral ſchools, a 
great number of rooms, and two galleries, 


one over another, ſupported by 64 large | 


pillars of ſtone. The walls and cieling, 
are | adorned with vaſt numbers of buſts, 
portraits, and coats of arms, of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed ſtudents. , Over the main 
gate, ſupported by ſome pillars and: the 
figures of lions, is a long Latin inſcription. 
The anatomy-theatre is among its fineſt 
public halls. | 
artfully fitted up, that upwards of a thou- 
ſand perſons may, without incommoding 
one another, ſee a diſſection, Upon the 
wall of the law ſchool is this Italian riddle, 


Un .cento, un cinque, un cinguanla, un zero, 


ſono Paſpro, cagion che mi deſperg. 

This is the only remaining one of ten 
colleges, or public ſchools, that were for- 
merly at Padua. It is called the college 
of the ox, from an inn formerly near it, 
with a ſign of that animal. So that Laſſels, 
from the arms of the univerſity of Oxford, 
being an ox or cow (Iſis) will have that 
name given it, © becauſe Padua, as well 
as the univerſity of Pavia, was eſtabliſhed 
by certain Engliſh doctors of the univerſity 
of Oxford“! and thus deprive Charle- 
magne of the honour of founding both. 
We ſhall begin our ſurvey of Padua 


Here is an amphitheatre ſo. 
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with the town-houſe; called by the natives 


Palazzo della ragione, and built by the 
emperor - Henry IV. The great hall is 
dark, and like Weſtminſter-hall, in having 
no pillars to ſupport its roof; but unlike - 
it, as having no ſhops along its ſides. The 
dimenſions of it being variouſly given by 
former travellers, we found its length to 
be exactly 12 5-paces, and breadth 41. 
Tou enter this hall by five different 


gates; four of which are oppoſite to one 


another. Over the firſt of the two, on the 
right hand, and on the outſide, is the 
figure of Titus Livius, in half- relief. He 
is repreſented in a pulpit, holding a book 
open before him, in the attitude of one who 
is ſpeaking. Under it is a Latin inſeription, 
containing the greateſt encomium that can 
poſſibly be given to that prince of hiſto- 
rians: The concluſion is to this purpoſe: 

*« He comprized, in 14 decads, all the 
tranſactions of the people of Rome, both 
in peace and war, with ſuch admirable 
beauty of language, as procured. him and 
his country immortal .glory.”* Not to 
mention other buſts of famous men, in 
entering the hall by the great gate on 
the left hand, is a large ſtone, called lapis 
vituperii & ceſſionis, i. e. the ſtone of 
reproach and ſurrender; upon which they 
who are bankrupts, are obliged to ſis three 
times with their bare. buttocks, during a 
certain ſpace and at a ſtated hour, in order 
to ſave: them from being ſent to priſon. 

In the other end, oppoſite to the gate, 
and againſt the wall, is a buſt of Titus 
Livius, with an inſcription, mentioning, 
him and Halys, his ſon-in-law, who mar- 
ried Livia, the hiſtorian's fourth daughter. 


On the two oppoſite ſides of the inſcrip- 


tion, have been placed a ſtatue of Minerva, 
and another repteſenting Eternity, both in 

braſs. | 
Livy's buſt and the inſcription. are in- 
diſputably antique; only ſome pretend, that 
it was not deſigned for the hiſtorian, but 
for one of his daughter's freedmen. The 
Paduans, however, have a high venera- 
| 3 tion 
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tion fot the memory and bones of that 
great hiſtortan, which are preſerved, we 
are told, in a tomb under the door of a 
little chamber as one goes out of the hall. 
Upon it is another ſtone buſt of the ſame 
Livy, with an inſcription. 

Alphonſus, king of Arragon and Naples, 
having, in 1431, demanded a bone of 


Livy by his ambaſſador Antony Bevatello, | 


a celebrated poet, and known by the name 
of Panormita, the Paduans gratified him 
with an arm; and, in remembrance of 
this preſent, engraved an inſcription upon 
the ſame door. * 

But of all the monuments in this hall, 
the nobleſt is that erected to the me- 
mory of the marchioneſs d*Obizzi, who 

choſe to loſe her life by the hands of 

a ruffian, who ſurprized her in bed, rather 
than conſent to his brutal deſires. The 

aſſaſſin, after many years fruitleſs ſearch, 
was at laſt found, ſhot through the head 
with a piſtol by the young marquis 
d' Obizzi, fon of this ſecond Lucretia. 

In this place there is a clock, which every 
evening about duſk ſtrikes 39 ſtrokes, in 
memory, it is ſaid, of a conſpiracy of 
the like number of the principal nobility 
in Padua, to betray that city to the emperor 
Maximilian. In order to this, chariot and 
horſe- races were exhibited to amuſe the 
people, while ſome of the accomplices open- 
ed the gates to the emperor's troops, and 
thus he actually made himſelf maſter of it. | 
Near the Palazzo della ragione, ſtands 
that of the capitano grande, the outſide 
of which is pretty magnificent, conſiſting 
of a ſpacious pavilion with three wings, 
and a court in the middle. The apart- 
'ments are' handſome, and not badly fur- 
niſhed, eſpecially two ſaloons, which are 
adorned with a great number of fine paint- 
ings. In this place is likewiſe the public 
library, which we found in very indiffe- 
rent order. Not far from the Auguſtine 
church is the Toſcari palace, built upon 
the ruins of the antient amphitheatre, 


which we were told was conſiderably larger 
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than that at Verona. The court ſtill called 
Arena, remains in an oval form. Here 
it is that the young people run at the ring, 


and have their public diverſions. The 


biſhop® palace has nothing remarkable, 
except the portraits of all the prelates of 
Padua ſince St. Proſdocimus, who is pre- 
tended to have been St. Peter's diſciple. 
The firſt church we viſited was that of 
the famous St. Antony of Liſbon, com- 
monly called St. Antony of Padua, a 
Franciſcan, and the intimate friend of St. 
Francis. It is built upon the ruins of a 
temple of Juno, is very ſpacious, and full 
of precious ſtones, Fold, filver, paintings, 
gildings, ſculptures, and every other kind 
of magnificence, The pavement is all of 
marble, of various colours. Here we ſee 
a great number of magnificent tombs : 
Among others, is that of an Engliſh 
gentleman of the antient family of Courte- 
nay, deſcended from the fifth ſon of Lewis 
the Fat, king of France, with a long epi- 
taph in Latin verſe, importing, that having 
pretended to eſpouſe Mary, queen of Eng- 
land, he drew upon himſelf” the jealouſy 
of the nobility ; ſo that he was forced to 
leave his native country, and retire to 
Padua, where he diec. | | 
The choir is adorned with white and red 
marble; the benches of which are very 
fine, being embelliſhed over head with 
bas-reliefs in 18 braſs pannels, by Sanſovin, 
which are very much admired, and repre- 
ſent ſeveral paſſages of Chriſt's life. Under 
the arch of the choir, they ſhewed us like- 
wiſe a ſtone, which they told us ſerved the 


bleſſed St. Antony for a pillow. | 


But the richeſt. object in this church is 
the chapel containing his body. It is lined 
all over with white marble, wrought into 
curious  bas-reliefs, repreſenting the prin- 
cipal miracles of this ſaint; ſome of which 
are by Tullio Lombardi, others by 'Sanſo- 


vini and Ricci. 


The altar of this chapel is. very high, 
and enriched with a great number of votive 
pieces in gold, ſilver and painting. The 
— 2 baluſtrade 
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baluſtrade, -which encloſes it, and the ſteps 
up to it, are of braſs, The body of the 
faint lies under the altar in a little vault, | 
through a cleft, in which a very adoriferous 
perfume (as we were aſſured by our con- 
ductors) is emitted. We were allo told, 
that this perfume is ſtronger in the morn- 
ing than in the evening; -whence, ſay they, 
the hereties infer, that the inſide of the 
cleft is rubbed with perfumes every morn- 
ing before any body approaches it. About 
36 large lamps of ſilver are kept burning 
day and night round the altar. Among 
theſe is a compoſition lamp of ſome of 
the Qui-va-li rioters, which mollified St. 
Antony ſo much, as to take off the excom- 
munication they had incurred, by purſuing 
three Sbirri with piſtols in their hands, 
even into the church. The fine braſs can- 
dleſtick of Andrea Ricci is alſo here, which 
colt 800 ducats. | 
Here they likewiſe ſhew a portrait, which 
they believe to be as like the ſaint, - as one 
egg is like another, and therefore are ex- 
tremely fond of it. In ſhort, this chapel 
is one of the | richeſt to be met with any 


where ; but fome time ago they have built | 


another much larger and finer with regard 
to marble ſtatues, which is deſigned as 
the repoſitory for the ja w- bones, tongue, 
fingers, and all the other petty relicks of 
that ſaint. On his feſtival, they are car- 
ried in a very rich coffer through the city, 
and this proceſſion is performed with great 
ſolemnity and devotion. 

The chapel of St. Felix, the pope and 
martyr, is alſo remarkable for a great 
number of freſco- paintings, by Giotto, 
who is reckoned one of the beſt Italian 
artiſts in that way: But the ſacriſty con- 
tains a much richer treaſure, conſiſting of 
ſeveral vaſes, candleſticks, croſſes, cenſers, 
chalices, ſtatues and buſts, ſome of gold 
and others of ſilver, together with a vaſt 
many altar-ornaments enriched with gold 
and gems. There is alſo ſhewn- here a 
ſhip com̃pletely rigged, and the model of 
a4 city all of filver, Among the relicks, is 


* 


; 
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one of Fortunatus's ears; the hair and 
ſome of the milk of the Virgin Mary, 
three thorns of our Saviour's crown, and 
three heads of St. Urſula's compantons, 
which laſt they pretend to have at Cologne. 

In this church is the honorary tomb of 
Helena Cornelia, or Cornaro, a lady who 
does honour to her ſex. Her father was 
Ptocurator of St. Mark, and of the Cor- 
naro family, and deſcended from the Ro- 
man Scipios. She was very learned, and 
took the degree of doctor in philoſophy at 
Padua. Her ſtatue, which is of white 
marble, is in a half. recumbent poſture, 
wich a pen in her hand, and encompaſſed 
with ſeveral other ſtatues of the ſame 
marble. This lady's father, notwithſtand- 
ing his deſcent from the conqueror of 
Carthage, his affinity to the queen of Cy- 
prus, and his being procurator of St. Mark, 
was obliged to purchaſe nobility for his 
ſon and daughters, as having had them by 
the daughter of a Gondelier: And though 
he married her afterwards, yet the laws 
of Venice declare children of ſuch parents 
ignoble. SY | 

In the cloiſters, among a vaſt number 
of epitaphs, is an inſcription in Latin, de- 
noting, that the bowels of the famous 
lord Arundel, who made a preſent of the 
antique marbles to the univerſity of Oxford, 
and died at Padua, are buried there. 

In coming out of this church, one ſees 
in the ſquare facing it, a fine equeſtrian 
ſtatue of Gatta Melata, a general of the 
Venetians, The epithet of weazle he got 
from his great vigilance and application to 
the duties of his ſtation, It is of gilt 
braſs, and by Donatello. Upon the mar- 
ble pedeſtal ſupporting it, is an inſcription 
of ſix Latin verſes. | 8 

From this we went to ſee St. Juſtina* 
church, reckoned one of the moſt magni- 


ficent in all Italy, and built by Palladio. 


It is very ſpacious, and ſupported by four 
rows of pillars. Its portico, on the inſide, 
ſtands upon ſeveral high columns, and the 
church pavement is of red, white and black 

19 8 marble. 
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marble. There are few churches' in Eu- 
rope which have ſo many altars, all of: 
fine : marble, and all different from one 
another. Above its coſtly high altar is a 
painting by Paul Veroneſe, which repre- 
ſents the martyrdom of St. Juftina, whoſe 
body, as we are told, is buried below it. 
The benches of this choir are decorated 
with -bas-reliefs, nobly deſigned, repreſent- 
ing ſeveral hiſtories of the old teſtament. 
This fine work is by one Richard, a French 
man, who, we were aſſured, was 22 years 
before he finiſned it. 

At the entrance into this choir on the 
left hand, is a 'buſt, with an epitaph in 
memory of one Opilio Picaurus, a Paduan 
nobleman. and Roman patrician, who 
founded and liberally endowed the mo- 
naſtery here, after he had, in the reign of 
Adrian, about the .year of Chriſt 138, 
-conſecrated the old Temple of Concord to 
St. Juſtina, and himſelf as a recluſe to che 
Bleſſed Virgin. 

In the wall of this chapel are ſhewn two 
ſtones, which are very much valued : The 
one is ſtained with ſoͤme drops of blood 
pretended to. have been that of a great 
number of martyrs who had been beheaded 
upon it, as an inſcription of two Latin 
lines intimates : The other of theſe ſtones 1s 


that upon which Profdocimus, the diſciple | 


of St. Peter, and firſt biſhop of Padua, 
uſed to ſay maſs every day, as we learn 


from its Latin inſcription: And even they | 


tell us, that St. Peter made uſe of it for 
the ſame purpoſe. 


We were next conducted by our guides to | 
a ſubterraneous place, formerly reaching as | 


far as St. Sophia, where. they ſhewed us a 
pretty deep well, filled, as os ſaid, with 
a vaſt number of bones, which belonged 
to male and female -martyrs. Votaries 
threw- pieces of ſilver into it; but theſe, 
probably, are not ſuffered to lie mouldering 
with the bones! 

The relick in this church, about which! 
they make the greateſt noiſe, is the body 
of St, Luke the evangeliſt, whole tomb is 


ror from thoſe barbarians, that, 
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alſo ſhewn there. The Venetians, who 
boaſt of their being in poſſeſſion of the 
true body, ſay, that this is a counterfeit: 

And the affair once became ſo ſerious, 
that having been brought before pope 
Pius II. the holy father referred the cog- 
nizance of it to cardinal Beſſarion. The 
latter ordered a committee of phyſicians 
and anatomiſts, to examine both bodies, 
who reported that at Venice to be the body 
of a young man, and that at Padua of an 
old one. Though this laſt- mentioned 
circumſtance ſeemed to give it in favour 
of Padua, yet Beſfarion, who was very 
partial in favour of Venice, decided it for 
this latter city. The Paduans, however, 
are ſtill very poſitive that theirs is the true 


St. Luke. 


Among a vaſt number of other bodies 
of ſaints we might have ſeen thoſe of three 
little innocents, murdered by Herod, and 
St. Uriah, murdered by David, & e. but 
we left the church, which is extremely 
well lighted, by means of eight or nine 
pretty high cupolas, and entered the con- 
vent, which is an abbey of the Benedictine 
order, with a very conſiderable revenue. 

T he magnificence of this ſtructure, which 

is built of large ſquare free ſtone, is an- 
ſwerable to the beauty of the church. It 
is a vaſt fabtick, having ſix cloiſters, ſeveral 
courts, and many . gardens. Albertinus. 
Muſſatus, the poet, is buried in one of the 
cloiſters; and moſt of theſe are adorned 
with paintings. 
The refectory is very fine and extremely 
neat; and adorned with an excellent 
picture of Jeſus at Emaus, by Titian. 
They alſo highly value a ftatue of the 
Virgin Mary here, which was at Conſtan- 
tinople when the Turks made themſelves 
maſters of that city; but was in ſuch ter- 
as her 
legend ſays, ſhe flew directly to Padua. 


What they call the library, is a very 
magnificent building, but very ill fur- 
niſhed with books, the cellars being much 


better ſtocked with hogſheads of wine; for 
theis 
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above 4 or 500 years old. The regular 
canons of St. John de Viridario have a 


great many more curious manuſcripts, both 


Greek and Latin. But to counterbalance 
this, the Benedictines of St. Juſtina can 
boaſt of having diſcovered, in their gardens, 
the ſuppoſed coffin of Titus Livius ; and 


that this convent is built upon the ruins of 


= 


an old temple of Concord, ſome ſay. of 


Jupiter, 


The ſquare near it, is the largeſt in 


Padua, and was antiently called the field 


of Mars: Its preſent name is Prato della 
Valle, and ſerves for their quality to 
walk in. There is a ſmall ſpot in this 


ſquare, diſtinguiſhed by the title of Campo 


Santo, and called the Holy Field, as great 
numbers. of Chriſtians, formerly ſuffered 
martyrdom upon 1t. 


Phe cathedral is a very old church, 
and is pretended to have been built by St. 


Proſdocimus; though ſeveral hiſtorians 


affirm, that the emperor Henry IV. was 


its founder. It has, we. are told, an hun- 


dred thouſand crowus revenue for main- 


taining 27 canons, who muſt all be of no- 


ble extraction, ſome chaplains, and other 


officers. | 
Beſides a great number of excellent 


paintings, by Titian, old Palma, Giorgione, 
Baſſano, and other eminent hands, which 
are to be ſeen in this church and its ſa- 
criſty, upon the right hand as you enter 
it, is an antient tomb of red marble, with 


a ſtone, which is ſet in the wall, repreſent- 
ing in bas-relief the emperor Henry IV. 


and his empreſs Berthan, each in a little 


nich, with four Latin verſes between 
them, in very old Gothic characters, with- 
out any points, commas, or diphthongs, 
importing, that ſhe was a great benefactreſs 
to the church, and lies interred here, Henry 


having died in priſon at Liege. 


Belides this, there are a great many 
other "tombs in this church, eſpecially in 
the choir, Where ſeveral biſhops of Padua 
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are buried, the moſt remarkable are the 
following: . . | $1 
The firſt is that of the learned Cajetan 
of Vicenza, having a library repreſented in 
bas-relief, with a ſhort and plain, but 
comprehenſive character of him in Latin, 
as a man of blameleſs life, an eminent 
divine, -and excellent philoſopher. | 
The ſecond tomb is that of Bovetinus, 
a famous profeſſor of the canon law in 
this city for 43 years, as we learn from a 
Latin inſcription of eight verſes upon it. 
The third, which is in the chapel of St. 
George, is that of the famous Speron 
Speroni; his buſt of white marble, and 
an inſcription in Italian, ſnewing only 
the time of his birth and death. His epi- 
taph is alſo in Italian, and very long, con- 
taining an abridgment of his life, with 
encomium upon him. 1 
The fourth is that of Charles Patin, the 
great antiquarian, and beloved ſon of Guy 
Patin, His epitaph is in letters of gold 
upon a black marble, with a border of 
white marble round it. This learned anti- 
quary was author of a great many works, 
which have rendered him famous among 
the literati. 
In coming out of this church, one ſees 
above an arcade, a large ſarcophagus, or 
ſtone coffin, with a Latin inſcription, erected 


to the memory of the countsof Sancta Sophia 
'by one of the family, who was then prin- 


cipal phyſician to the Farneſe, dukes of 
Parma, This family | boaſts of having 
furniſhed the univerſity of Padua with 20 
profeſſors of medicine. . | 

In the Dominican church, which is built 
on a ſpot where antiently ſtood a temple 
of Mars, are the tombs of the Carrara fa- 
mily, who made themſelves maſters of 
this city,. after the death of the famous 
Ezzelin, the lord or tyrant of Verona, 
Vicenza and Padua, which happened in 
the year 1259. Francis Carrara, the laſt 
of this name, was infamous for his lewd- 
neſs and cruelties. He was ſtrangled "_ 
s His 
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his four children and his brother, by a ſen- 
tence of the ſenate of Venice in 1405. 
This wanton monſter had contri ved lit- 
tle croſs-bows, with ſmall ſteel arrows, 
with which he took pleaſure to kill thoſe 
to whom he bore any ill-will, without any 
body being able to perceive from whence 
the ſhot came. He invented alſo trunks 
covered with cloth, and little guns within 
them, diſpoſed ſo, that by means of certain 
| ſprings, they killed the perſon who opened 
the trunk, as happened once to the coun- 


teſs of Sacrati, to whom this tyrant had 


ſent one of them as a preſent. Beſides 
theſe © infernal inventions, this barbarian 
trained up large fierce maſtiffs, which were 
taught to tear any one in pieces he pointed 
at with his finger. 

In this convent is alſo to be ſeen the 
room where Albert the Great reſided, with 
a long inſcription. 

The church of the Hines of the order 
of St. Auguſtine, has nothing remarkable 
about ir, only that the inſide of the roof 
reſembles the hulk of a galley turned up- 
ſide down : Here are alſo the tombs of 
Marcus Benavidius and Paulus Venetus, 
alſo a picture of. John the Baptiſt, by 
Guido Rheni, Though the learned An- 
tonius Quærengus, of Padua, died and 
was buried at Rome, his nephew Flavius 
Quzrengus, count Poiaghi, cauſed an ho- 
norary tomb to be erected to his memory 
in this church, with a Latin 1e in 
ptaile of him. 

Here we ſaw a little pulpit in one of 


the corners of the church againſt the wall 


on the outſide, where Luther, they ſay, 
while he was ſtudying at Padua, ſometimes 
uſed to preach privately to his friends. 


But this taking air, he was entreated by 


ſeveral religious communities to preach in 
their churches : That having granted this 
favour for ſome days to the Eremite fa- 
thers, they found their church too {mall 
to contain the crowds which came to hear 
him ; wherefore Luther was obliged to, 
preach in the open ſtreets from this pulpit, 


Jus, Chriſtopherus Longolius, 


. 
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wh ich he cauſed to be made on purpoſe, 
and which is ſtill left as a memorial of the 
lact upon the ſame ſpot. 

In the church of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, is the tomb of an Engliſh lady, of 
the antient and illuſtrious family of Talbot, 
daughter to the earl of Salop, and wife to 
Thomas Whitenhal, eſq; Conjugal affec- 
tion induced her to croſs the ſeas, in order 
to viſit the Low Countries, France and 


Italy, in company with her huſband, but 


died at Padua, as ſhe was preparing to re- 
turn to England. This we learn from her 
epitaph on a large white marble, erected 
to her memory by her ſpouſe. | 

In the Franciſcan church we ſaw the 
tombs of the learned Hieronymus Cagno- 
Leonicus 
Thomeus, and Franciſcus Curtius: The 
firſt and laſt of whom were great lawyers; 
the ſecond was honoured by cardinal Bembo 
with an epitaph. 

We alſo viſited ſome cabinets of curioſi- 


ties: Among theſe was that of ſignior Carlo 


Torto, which is filled with all kinds of 
rarities. Beſides a handſome library, he 
has a good number of paintings by the 
beſt maſters ; and places a high value on 
a portrait of Charles V. by Titian; but a 
ſtill higher upon a complete ſuit of that 
emperor's armour, which is of poliſhed 
braſs, indented with above two thouſand 
ſmall double eagles of gold. Here we 
ſaw likewiſe the portrait of Sylveſter Val ee, 
who was doge of Venice, and that of bis 
wife upon the ſame Piece. 

Not to enter into a detail of the various: 
minerals, foſſils, ſhells and antiquities, in 
this cabinet, we ſaw a beautiful and com- 
plete ſeries of golden medals of the em- 
perors and empreſſes. | 

One of the greateſt curioſities here is 
an urna fiftilis, or earthern urn, in which 
was found a burning lamp between two 
ſmall phials, the one of gold, the other 


| of ſilver, both of them full of a very 


clear liquor. Upon the Jargeſt are fix Latin 


verſes in pretty legible characters, without 
diphthongs, 


32 | | 
diphthongs Upon the ſmaller urn is another 
"inſcription in the ſame characters. 
antiquity affords the learned at Padua, mat- 
ter for endleſs diſquiſttions. 

From thence we went to count Mantua's 


houſe; in the court of whoſe palace is the 


ſtatue of a naked Hercules leaning upon 
his club: It is of ſtone, and ſo high, that 
the talleſt man reaches no higher than 
its knee, and proportionably large. Upon 
the pedeſtal is an inſcription in Latin. 
Upon his club is the artiſt's name engraved, 
namely, Bartholomæus Ammanatus, of 
Florence. In this court is an antique mar- 
ble, with two ſmall modern ſtatues, with 
inſcriptions to both, and a buſt of Lu- 
cretia. 

The count has ſpared no pains to collect 
rarities of all kinds into his cabinet, which 
it would be endleſs to enumerate. Theſe 
collections, after all, are generally full of 
very near the ſame things. The gallery is 
worth ſeeing; for there one meets with a 
great number of fine paintings, among 
which are ſeveral done by the count, who 
values himſelf on his being a good painter. 
Here we ſaw alſo a very fine organ, all of 
wood, adorned with excellent carving, and 
gilt: Likewiſe in this gallery is a buſt of 
Titus Livius, with an inſcription on a 
marble under it, which ſeems unintelligible. 

Ia this city are two academies of wits, 
called gli recovrati, and gli inflammati. 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable things 
we ſaw in Padua, which pretends to be one 
of the moſt antient cities in Italy, an in- 
ſcription. over one of its gates making it 


to have been built by Antenor 1100 years 


before the Chriſtian æra. And Virgil, in 
his firſt æneid, makes him to ſettle here 
with a colony from Troy. 

The Romans granted Padua the freedom 
of a city, with power to appoint its own 
magiſtrates. It was afterwards, deſtroyed 
by Attila, king of the Huns; next by the 
Lombards, after it. had been rebuilt by 
Narſes, general to. the emperor Juſtinian. 
Charlemagne again re-eſtabliſhed+ it, and 


This 


| 


J 
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founded an univerſity endowed with great 
privileges, which it enjoyed under his 
ſucceſſors, being governed by conſuls-and 
a ſenate, till it came under the power of 
the tyrant Ezzelin, who obtained a gift 
of it from Frederic II. Afterwards it be- 


came ſubject to the Carrara family, and at 


laſt, in 1406, to the Venetians. 

Padua lies in à very fertile country, 
abounding with corn, wine, fruit, and 
other neceſſaries. It is the ſecond city in 
the Venetian dominions; its biſhoprick, 
whoſe prelate is a ſuffragan to Aquileia, 
is included” in the diſtriẽt of Treviſiano. 
The river Brenta, the Medoacus of the 
Antients, fills the ditches that defend it, 
with water, and waſhing the city in many 


places, is of great advantage to the inha- 


bitants. Its antient courſe the Venetians 
have changed, by a great canal, to hinder 
their lagunes, or ſhallow waters about Ve- 
nice, from being choaked up with ſand, 
The city of Padua covers a large ſpace 
of ground; but in it are many void places; 
and it is very ill peopled. It is ſurrounded 
with double walls, fortified with baſtions 
and bulwarks; which, though none of the 
beſt, yet put it in ſuch a ſtate of defence 
as to ſecure Venice on the ſide of Lom- 
bardy and Romania. Phe walls of the 
old town are ſtil] to be ſeen, nor were the 
ſuburbs incloſed with the town, *till it 
came into the hands of the Venetians. In 


| Padua are 26 pariſhes, 4 hoſpitals, 23 


convents of men, and 18 nunneries. Here 
are alſo two caſtles; namely, the old and 
the new, but neither of any great ſtrength. 

Padua was formerly very well inhabited, 
as well on account of its agreeable ſituation 
and air, which is extremely pure and 
wholeſome, as for the ſake of the learned 
men who filled its univerſity. For this 
reaſon it had the name of Padua the Learned, 
and the Athens of Italy, © 05 

It is uncertain whence the name of this 
city is derived. Some believe that it was 
firſt named Padavium from Padi, or Pa- 
ludum vicinitate, as lying ſo near the 
| | marſhes, 
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' marſhes. This opinion Facius Ubertus 
adopts, Padua, however, has always held 
a very conſiderable rank among the great 

cp of es" and produced many learned 


"Beſides the famous hiſtorian Titus Li- 
vius, Caius Valerius Flaccus, author of the 
poem on the Argonauts, and Lucius Arun- 
tius Stella, both friends to Martial, Quin- 
tus Aſconius, Pedianus, and Julius Paulus, 
the former a famous grammarian, and the 
Jatter an eminent lawyer. It alſo gave 
birth to C. Voluſius, author of ſome Annals, 
which his cotemporary, the ill-natured 


Catullus, as coarſely as einn calls 


cacata charta. 5 
The famous ſoothſayer; E 


\ Cornelius, 


who, according to Plutarch and others, 
foretold the battle of Pharſalia and Cæſar's 


victory; Maximus Olybius, the great phi- 


loſopher and chemiſt, Cecinna Pætus, 


huſband of the brave Arria, and Thraſia 


Peztus, his ſon-in-law. Of the moderns, 
beſides the celebrated Peter de Albano, it 


| boaſts of having produced Marſilius Main- 


ardinus, a famous divine, who boldly eſ- 


pouſed the party of the emperor Lewis of 


Bavaria, againſt. pope John XXII. in his 
book de Poteſtate Pape ; Cardinal Francis 
Zabarella, who died at Conſtance whilſt a 


council was fitting there, the celebrated 


and learned mathematician Antony Magji- 
nus, Laurentius Pignorius, Antony Qu 


renſas, and ſeveral others. 


IV. Papua of Venice 


E now embarked for Venice in a 

boat called Peota, with a ſort 

of chamber, which is glazed in the mid- 
dle, and here one ſits very conveniently. 
In order to have ſome idea of the ri- 
ver Brenta from Padua to Fuſina, ima- 
gine you ſee. a part of that fine, canal 
which reaches from Utrecht to Amſter- 


dam. The banks of the river are adorned 


with ſeveral villages and ſeats, which are 
ſummer houſes belonging to the Venetian 
nobility. Moſt of theſe villas are of 
Palladio's architecture; but they are much 
5 area than thoſe of the Hollanders on 
their canal, 

either with regard to the building or gar- 
dens, is that of Gtovanelli, a noble Vene- 
tian of late creation, and originally a Ger- 
man. It is about two leagues from Padua. 
Molt of the proprietors of thoſe country- 
| houſes ſpend about nine months in the 


year at them, or at leaſt as long as: bole | 


will permit. 
From Padua to Fuſina our boat was 
drawn by a horſe, but there we diſcharged 
him, as we now entered the lagune. 
mediately the great and fine city of Venice 


preſented itſelf to our vie x. fl? 


. 


One of the fineſt of them, 


Im- 


The firſt thing we did upon our arrival, 
was to provide a good gandola : For Venice 


being ſituated in the middle of the ſea, as 


it were, and interſected by a vaſt number 
of canals on all ſides, which generally are 
without any quays, coaches and horſes 
could be of no uſe to us; fo that taking. 


the air, viſits, in ſhort, all kinds of buſi- | 
neſs, are carried on nec means of Fo 


gondolas. 


Nothing can be Wette Antrived han W , 


theſe ſmall boats; the ſhape and lightneſs. 


1s ſurpriſing. They are commonly about 


thirty-two feet long, and between four 


and à half broad in the middle, decreaſing 


gradually in breadth at each end to à very 
ſharp point, which riſes perpendicularly to 
about the height of a man. 


In the middle is a ſort of little chamber, 
ſeven or eight feet long, ſo high that one 


may ſtand within, covered with black 
ſerge ; ſo that ſix perſons may fit conve- 
niently within, be defended from the 


weather, and fee through the little windows 
The ſeats 


what is doing on all hands, 

are covered with black leather, quilted, 
It is ſurpriſing with what agility and 
* the boatmen, who ſtand with their 
E. x taces 


33 


34. 
faces towards the prow, manage their 
veſſels. They are commonly but two in 
number. The nobility, and other rich 
inhabitants of the city, have commonly 
two or three gondolas, and ſometimes four 
a piece, and the boatmen wear their live- 
ries, Some compute the whole number 
to be above 20,000, others not half ſo 
many: However, this is certain, that the 
canals are covered with them. 

The great number of gondolas procures 
a ſubſiſtence for great numbers of poor 
people, who would otherwiſe. find great 
difficulty to maintain . themſelves. But 
when once they. are gondoliers, they have 
more ways than one to gain a great deal 
of money; for they are very dextrous in 
managing an intrigue as well as a gondola, 
and to procure an aſſignation. Beſides, 
theſe fellows are of great uſe to the ſtate, 
as they can ſupply it with a great number 
of mariners when neceſſity requires. One 
may have a gondola by the voyage, or by 


the hour; but the beſt way is to hire fuch | 


a veſſel entirely to oneſelf, and this may 
be had at the rate of eight Venetian livres 


(ſomething more than an Engliſh, crown) a. 


day ; ſo that your boatmen are obliged to 
wait, and go wherever you pleaſe. - | 
Me firſt wen to ſee the Fondaco de Te- 

deſchi : This is very#large ſquare building 


of free-ſtone, near the Rialto, which the 


ſtate. has given to the merchants, of Ger- 
many, in order to encourage the trade 


with that country, it being one of the 01-* 


deſt and moſt conſiderable branches of 

commerce belonging to the republick. 
Over the gate is the lion of St. Mark, 

with the date of its erection. | 
After paſſing the gate, you enter into a 


grand court with four rows of porches 


above one another, and a great number of 
apartments. Thoſe below ſerve for ware- 


houſes, in which the goods are locked up. | 


In thoſe above are upwards. of fourſcore 
perſons conveniently lodged, without in- 
cluding. the ſervants and others employed 
in the ſervice. None but ſuch as are born 


| 
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in the Imperial cities of Germany tan be 


of this body; and theſe enjoy ſeveral con- 
ſiderable privileges of great advantage to 
their trade. All the merchants eat toge- 
ther in two large halls, the one for ſummer- 
and the other for winter, with a large 
German ſtove in it. One of the merehants, 
as ſteward for the reſt, lays out the ex- 
pences of the houſe for a year, at the cloſe- 
of which he is re-umburſed his money. In 
theſe halls are ſeveral fine paintings, by 


Titian, Paul Veroneſe, Tintoret, Palma, 


Contareni, and other great maſters. The 


outſide of the palace is alſo painted in 
freſco, by Georgeoni and Tieian, but now 
very much faded. Out of the revenues 


of the Fondaco, or German warehoufes, 


the republick orders the doge's appoint- 
ment, and thoſe for maintaining his houſe- 
hold, together with all the expences of the 
public entertainments, which he is obliged 
to give, four times a year, to the ſenators 
and foreign ambaſſadors. 9565 15 

On the great canal, not far from the 
Fondaco de Tedeſchi, we rowed in our 
gondola, very leiſurely, from one end to the 
other, It is in the form of an 8, dividing) 
the city as it winds along. It begins at 


Dogano de Mar, and ends at the convent” 
| of St. Chiara, which lies weſt, and o 


fite to Fuſina, the old mouth of the Brenta, 
which makes it doubtful, whether the great 
canal was not formerly the channel of that ri- 


ver. Its length is about 1300 paces, and 


its greateſt depth 30. The water in it is al- 
ways clear, the channel being very deep, 
and the rapidity. of its courſe prevents its 
having the noiſome ſmell of the other 
canals, Gallies, and the largeſt- barks, 


cient quantity of water to carry them 
without interruption from one ſide to the 
other. 55 | 

The fineſt palaces in Venice ſtand upon 
this canal, namely, thoſe of Grimani, Cor- 
naro, Piſani, Moroſini, Loredano, Ruzzini, 
Vendramino, which, with a vaſt number of 
others diſperſed up and down the city, 
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may be looked upon as models of the 
fineſt taſte in architecture, and ' ſeveral 


o * o ” 


There being but one bridge over this 
canal, it might be looked upon alfo as a 
defect and great inconveniency for the in- 
habitants; had they no other way of croſſing 
it. But this is remedied by a ſcore of ferry- 
boats at as many different landing: places, 
called Traghetti, all along the canal Where 
 gondehets -carty you over for a Venetian 
Tous a head, which may be about a half. 
The bridge jaſt mentioned is the famous 
Rialto, which croſſes the canal towards its 
middle, where narroweſt and nearly in the 
center of the city. Here was formetly a 
ferry, and fo late as the year 1205, they 
made a:wooden bridge there, which being 
frequently in danger, high ſeas carrying it 
away, the republic thought proper to con- 
vert it into a ſtone bridge in the year1591, 
in the dogeſhip of Paſcal Cicogna, as ap- 
pears from the mſcription upon a marble 
ſtone ſet in the wall of its arch, where a 
ſtork, which is a rebus, repreſents the arms 
of that doge. The number of elm piles 
upon which it is built, are variouſly rec- 
koned, from 12, 10 and 8, down to 6000, 
. This bridge is very ſolidly built, and of 
a kind of white marble from Iſtria, and 
called here Pietra dura. It conſiſts only 
of a ſingle arch, which is both very broad 
and very high; ſo that a galley with her 
ſails down, and all her oars out, may paſs 
through. The ſweep” of this arch does 
not form an exact circle, which was done 
deſignedly, that not being elevated in 


proportion to its diameter, its riſing might 


be the more eaſy, And this bridge is 


through 1 TA L * | 


as à very. extraordinary and expenſive 


work. 


Along both ſides runs a large matble | 


| baluſtrade, ſupported by a fine cornice ; 


two rows of booths, the timber-work of 


| which is made in the form of a vault, 


and covered with lead, divide it into three 
Greets, the middle one of which is the 


| broadeſt. On the higheſt part of the bridge 


are two openings on the right and left, 


each in form of a portico, and both over- 


looking the great canal, from which is an 
agreeable viſta, greatly heightened by the 
valt number of gohdolas and barks conti- 
nually upon it. | l 
This bridge has its name from: the quar- 
ter of the city where it ſtands, which is the 
oldeſt in Venice, it being. a pretty large 
iſland on the other ſide of the bridge, where 
above 1300 yeats-ago, the Firſt foundations 
of this city were laid. It is inhabited by 
a vaſt number of drapers and mercers, who 
have large warehouſes there. In this quar- 
ter one meets with ſcarlet cloth of a much 
brighter dye than either the Engliſh. or 
Dutch ſort, but not near ſo fine. The 
ſtreet oppoſite to the bridge is full of 
Jewellers and goldſmiths ſhops, who pre- 
tend to have the fineſt gems in all Europe : 
They have, at leaſt, a conſiderable. trade. 
Upon one of the ſides of the little 
ſquare, called the Rialto, ſtands the church 
of St. James, the oldeſt in all the city, it 


having been built the 15th of March 421, 


as wie learn from a long inſcription on a 
marble ſet in the church wall, In this 
church there is nothing remarkable, except 
an altar of white marble, with a very fine 
ſtatue of St. James, by Alexander Vittoria, 
a famous ſculptor, who is buried in St. 
Zachary, and ſome paintings by Lanfranc. 
Behind this church ſtands a large antient 
building, moſtly of marble, and formerly 
the court of juſtice for the whole city; but 
at preſent only the civil and criminal courts 
of Rialto- quarter are held there. 
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As every. body is maſked in .,carnival- 
time, we went. to the Mercery, which is all 
the ſpace between the Rialto and St. Mark's 


ſquare, in order to provide proper dreſſes. 
This pr conſiſts of half a dozen ſtreets, 
all of them ſo narrow, that one is very 
much joſtled in going along. Theſe run 


into one another, and are full. of ſhops, 


where every thing that is rare or coſtly, 
may be procured. All their ſhew-boards 
are loaded with cloth of gold, velvets, 
damaſks, and rich brocades, with all forts 
both of ſilken and woollen ſtuffs, gold and 
filver laces, Points de Venice, Ribands, 
and other merchandize, beſides a collection 
of all kinds of toys from every part of Eu- 


rope, where they are manufactured; ſo 
that in carnival-time this is one of the 


moſt agreeable varieties in Venice. 

As the moſt common method of maſking 
is to put on a ſcarlet cloak with a bahute, 
we preferred it to the jamberlouque and 
the waiſtcoat of the noble Venetians. The 
bahute is a ſort of little domino, of black 
taffety, edged with a ſilk lace about four 
or five inches broad. This they put upon 
their heads, but ſo as to leave uncovered 
only their eyes and noſe, which may alſo 
be hid with half a maſk of white waxed 


cloth. The lower part of the bahute co- 


vers the ſhoulders, ſo that under this and 
many other dreſſes, one may appear every 
where with great freedom; but muſt al- 
ways have a maſk, a falſe beard, or a large 
paſte-board noſe, with ſome fort of whiſk- 
ers. Sometimes the council forbids maſk- 
ing, or at leaſt ſuſpends it *cill ſome. of the 
laſt days of the carnival : Then what a 
conſternation are all in who waited the 
reſt of the twelve months before for oppor- 
tunities of intriguing during this ſeaſon. 


Theſe prohibitions, however, ſeldom hap- 


pen, and never but for ſome reaſons of 
ſtate. Yet for all that, one is always at 


liberty to go maſked to the ridotto, the 


opera and the comedy. Maſkers are pro- 
hibited wearing ſwords, or any weapon 
but a ſtiletto, and fire - arms upon pain of 


5 


ö 


death even to thoſe of the higheſt quality 
who ſhall venture to treſpaſs in that parti- 
cular. The perſons of maſkers are in a 
manner ſacred, and in carnival-time no- 
body may abuſe them without incurring 


great danger. 


We went to view the famous ſquare of 
St. Mark, which, undoubtedly, is one of 
the fineſt in Europe, both on account of 
its largeneſs, being 300 feet long and 130 
broad, and for the grandeur of the buildings 
ſurrounding it. Here are two ſquares, as 
it were; the firſt and leaſt of which has a 
view of the ſea, and forms the fineſt proſ- 
pect of the city. It is called the Broglio, 
that is, the place where the Venetian noble- 
men meet every day, and form ſtate- in- 
trigues; ſo that all caballing and ſoliciting 
for public honours at Venice, go there 


under the name of Broglio. This intriguing 


for poſts, which was formerly prohibited, 
is at preſent entirely the faſhion; ſo that 
the Broglio is a ſort of public mart for the 
corruption of manners, and a ſhop where 
all ſtate- preferments may be bought and 
ſold, The ſea waſhes the quay of this 
ſquare,- which is built of large hewn ſtones 
with ſeveral ſtairs, where gondolas land 
very conveniently. | 

Upon this quay, towards the extremity 
of the ſquare, are two very high columns 
of granite, each of one entire piece, and 


ſaid to have been brought from Egypt; 


the arms of Venice, namely, the lion of 
St. Mark, are upon one; and the ſtatue 
of St. Theodore, trampling a dragon under 
his feet, on the other, Theſe two co- 
lumns had lain a very long time upon the 
quay, as no engineer would undertake to 
erect them, *till one Nicolas Baratier placed 
them where they now ſtand. And all the 
reward the artiſt aſked of the republic for 
his trouble was, that leave might ke granted 
for playing atall kinds of chance-games 
upon the ſteps round the lower part of the 
columns; in which requeſt the ſenate in- 
dulged him, beſides a handſome annuity. 


The 
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The walk upon the quay is very agree- 
able, on account of the great number of 
gondolas, barks, gallies, and other veſlels, 


which are ſeen coming from all parts. 


Among thoſe fronting the ſquare, there 
always lies an armed galley with her prow 
between the two columns. This veſſel is 
never rigged, being deſigned, they ſay, 
to ſerve in any dangerous emergency, for 
the defence of the doge's palace in a popu- 
lar tumult, or of the mint-houſe, called 
la Zecca. However, the galley ſlaves of 
the republic ſerve their apprenticeſhips on 
board it. | ; | 

As one comes from the ſea, the Broglio 
is bounded to the right by the palace of 


St. Mark, and to the left by a wing of 


the new procuratories, which, upon that 


ſide, are only one ſtory high, with a ba- 


luſtrade above, adorned with great numbers 
of ſtatues. This noble building, which 
is of a kind of marble, and very regular 
architecture, after turning in a right angle, 
forms the whole ſide of the other ſquare 
by a much longer wing, and alſo much 
higher: Another turning of the ſame, 


joining with the little church of St. Ge- 


minien, forms the bottom row. The old 
procuratories, which are oppoſite to the 


new, reach in the ſame proportion to a 


beautiful clock, and form the other ſide; 
and the fourth is bounded by the church 
of St. Mark, which advances into the 
ſquare oppoſite to that of St. Gemien. 

This laſt- mentioned church was firſt built 
by Narſes, general to the emperor Juſtinian, 
after he had driven the Goths out of Italy : 
And it was afterwards rebuilt by the ſe- 
nate with more magnificence than before, 


as we learn from an inſcription on its front. 


The architect was the celebrated James 
Sanſovin, who is buried in this church. 
Here alſo is a very fine painting, by Tin- 
toret, repreſenting St. Catherine with an 
angel, who informs her of her approaching 
martyrdom. Both the inſide and outſide 
of the organ 1s painted by Paul Veroneſe. 
The two procuratories are very magniſi- 


| 


and before whom they pleaſe. 


cent, and alſo of Sanſovin's architecture. 


They ſtand upon a grand piazza, which 


runs all along them, with arches ſupported 
by a vaſt number of pillars, and embel- 


liſhed with very fine bas-reliefs. The old 
procuratories have alſo a portico, but are 
of plainer architecture than the new ones. 
The ſhops under theſe piazzas are quite 
full of all kinds of goods, nearly like the 
mercery aboye-mentioned ; and a vaſt deal 
of company walk there either wich or 
without maſks. } | fs EY 

But what is very unſuitable to this mag- 
nificence, and diſguſts ſtrangers, is to ſee 
the ſtreet and ſteps 24sthoſe fine porticoes 


perpetually deluged th urine and human 


ordure floating therein. But this fight is 
ſo far from being diſagreeable to the inha- 
bitants, that they account it part of their 
boaſted liberty to evacuate when, where, 
Even the 
doge and his attendants, in going to St. 
Mark's church, are regaled with the fight 
and ſmell of theſe all the way from the 
gate of his apartment along the great ſtairs 
of his palace quite to the church door, 
Though in carnival-time the whole city 
be full of maſks, and all is in a buſtle; 
yet the grand maſquerade 1s held in St. 
Mark's ſquare, which, notwithſtanding its 
largeneſs, is quite crowded on this occa- 
ſion, ſo that one can hardly move in it, 
this ſquare being a rendezvous for people 


from all parts of the globe. Here ſcara- 


mouches, harlequins, jodelets, quacks, ſca- 
pins, pierots, are in ſcores, and evaporate 
into conceits; ſwaggering captains, ſpit- 
fires, and the like bullies, vent vollies of 
endleſs rodomontades ; jugglers, gamblers, 


and hocus-pocus, ever ſhew away here to 


the beſt advantage : Tooth-drawers, pup- 
pet-ſhew men, and mountebanks, here 
diſperſe their noſtrums and conundrums : 
In ſhort, ladies of pleaſure come thither 
by thouſands, to diſplay their charms. 


The number and variety of ſtrangers 
now at Venice, ſurpaſs imagination; for 


| 


foreigners, who are curious of ſeeing this 
| city 
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this ſeaſon, when there is..a prodigious 
reſort to it of all nations, ſexes, ages and 
profeſſions. Yet after all, moſt people's 
expectations are diſappointed ; for here 


art neither magnificent ſhews, ſuch as car- | 
rouſals, running at the ring, expenſive 
maſquerades, nor other diverſions, which 
| It would be 


are common at moſt courts. 
a difficult matter to aſſign a true reaſon for 
the reputation which the Venetian carnival 
has arrived at, other than the vaſt freedom 
with which maſkers walk about, to whoſe 
perſons an inviolable regard is 


ns an in 8 and 
the hourly opportunities which the ſenſual 


* haye of plunging, with impunity, into the 


moſt refined debauches. There a mother, 


without the leaſt ſcruple, hires out her 


daughter for ſo much by the: week or 


month, to any who will go to her price: 


And even the ſuperior of a convent, or a 
monk, without any ceremony, carries her 


out under the noſe of all the company, if 
they would not bid ſo high as he does. 
Stages,  gaming-houſes and ſhe ws, are here 
open to every body. But the greateſt pleaſure 
to young foreigners, who are rich and make 
3 lies in the ladies of quality, or 
. wives of the Venetian nobles, who, in car- 


nival-time, are alſo at liberty to wear a 
Lora And thoſe among them, who are 


ſpoſed to intriguing, find a thouſand 
Ways 5 eluding the vigilance of their 
huſbands and keepers, as there is ſcarce 
any place into which a maſk may not find 
 Admittance. . | W 
Thoſe whom curioſity leads to undertake 


long voyages, in order to learn the cuſtoms, 


manners and morals of different nations, 


may partly anſwer their end, without go- 
ing further than Venice. It is ſurpriſing 
to ſee there the different dreſſes of people 
of all nations who reſort to the carnival: 
They who do not chooſe to go in maſks, 
and theſe are a good number, come thither 
with all the faſhions and dreſſes of their 


ſeveral countries, each adhering to his ow]n 


uſage. | 4. 8 
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city, generally reſerve their journey bill 


Among all the mountebanks in St. 
Mark's ſquare, the extemporary caſters of 
nativities are the moſt diverting, and at 
the ſame time the greateſt impoſition upon 
the credulity of the vulgar, both great and 
ſmall. Theſe eee r rp are ſeated 
by a little table, upon a ſcaffold ; on this 
table is a celeſtial globe, from which they 
meaſure with a pair of compaſſes the 
diſtance of the lines in their hand, which 
they peruſe, as well as the features of the 
face, with great attention: They then 
carry the ſame meaſures to a parcel of 
aſtronomical figures, and other gimeracks, 
all around. After which, they mark out 
ſeveral circles, muttering ſome barbarous 
ſounds, and with a great 'many other 
grimaces they at laſt convey their -oracles 
to their votaries, through a long tin tube. 
If the dupe, who conſults them, is a good 
likely young fellow, they promiſe him 
ſucceſs in his amours; if a ſubſtantial- like 
citizen, ſpeedy preferment in the ſtate; if 
an eccleſiaſtic, a biſhopric, or ſomething 
better: In ſhort, they have anſwers ready 
for all ſorts of people; and thus the cre- 
dulous fools are chouſed by tickling their 
ſeveral fancies. But all the while the ho- 
roſcope profeſſor acts his part with great 


ſolemnity, and the conſulters theirs with a 


reſpectful filence, being perſuaded that he 
ſees into the inmoſt receſſes of futurity : 
Such fooleries one might more readily put 
up with among the ignorant vulgar; but it 
is inſupportable to find that numbers of 
thoſe curious impertinents are gentlemen 
of the cloth, even of all degrees, who, for 
three or four ſous, ſpend more time at the 
tin-pipe than ladies do. 5 
It is not only in carnival- time that 
maſking is in faſhion ; for here are ſeveral 
diverſions all the year round, in which it 
is alſo uſed; ſuch as Aſcenſion-day, the 
public entry of ambaſſadors and other fo- 
reign miniſters ; alſo the entries of procu- 
rators of St. Mark, marriages of noble 
Venetians, the freſco diverſions, rowing 


| with boats for a prize : In a word, maſking 


enters 


> 
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| winged, and in a ſitting poſture holds out 
in his two fore paws an open book argent. 


enters into all the ſolemn feaſts and public 
diverfions.. 


The tower, called il Campanile di S. 
Venetian annals, was built in the year 827 


Marco, or ſteeple of St. Mark, the inha- 
bitants look upon as one of the fineſt ſtruc- 
tures in the city. It lies about 20 paces 
from the angle, formed by the two wings 
of the new procuratories: It is of a ſquare 
torm, and built of brick, decorated with 


cornices and great numbers of marble pil · 


lars: Each, front is not above 25 feet in 
breadth, - and it is 340 feet high, The 
roof of this pyramid. is covered with flat 
tiles and plates of copper, formerly gilt, as 
was the angel a-top of all, with wings 
extended, . which ſerves: for a weathercock. 
One winds inſenſibly up to the clocks by 
an aſcent, but no ſteps or ſtairs; and from 
a gallery going quite round, one ſees the 
city of Venice, its lagunæ, the iſlands, the 
Lido, or dyke, which nature ſeems to have 
oppoſed; for, the ſpace of about 35 miles, 
to the | violence of the ſea, the forts and 
fortreſſes. of Malamoeco and Chioſa ; - nay, 
à full proſpe& of the Adriatic ſea, the 
coaſts of Dalmatia, the mountains of Iſtria 
and Friuli, the mouths of the Po and 
Adige, part of ' Lombardy, and almoſt 
the whole terra firma. 
this tower, it is ſaid, coſt almoſt as much 
as the tower itſelf, and was built in the 
year 1146, by one Bartholomeo. | 


At the bottom of this tower is a ſmall. 


tribunal, or court, called la Logietta, front- 
ing the doge's palace and the great council- 
hall: Here ſome of the procurators of St. 
Mark are always ſitting upon ſome buſineſs 
or other. It is built of marble, and adorned 
with bas- reliefs and ſome ſtatues, by San- 
ſovin; as is the architecture of the whole 
by the ſame hand, and incloſed within a 
marble baluſtrade. | 


In the ſquare before the church of St. 


Mark, are three pedeſtals of braſs at equal 
_ diſtances from one another; on which three 
flags, bearing the arms of the republic, 
are hoiſted on feſtivals. Theſe arms are 
a golden lion in a field argent; the lion is 
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This famous church, according to the 


or 28, under the dogeſhip of Juſtinian 
Participatius, in order to depoſit therein the 
body of St. Mark, which certain Greek prieſts 
of Alexandria had given to two Venetian 
merchants, who brought it to Venice. It 


was burnt down ſoon after it had been 


built, but was rebuilt with greater magni4 
ficence than before, and enriched with the 
moſt valuable ſpoils the republic won from 
its enemies. This church, which is pro- 
perly no more than the doge's chapel, is 
built in the antique taſte, with five domes 
covered with lead. It is neither very high, 
nor well lighted, but extremely rich and 
magnificent, the whole conſiſting of va- 


riegated marble, jaſper, porphyry, gold, 


moſaic, paintings and pillars. In its front 
are five gates embelliſned with many pillars 
of porphyry and other fine marble, alſo 


bas-reliefs and ſtatues. 


Over the middle arch, which is higher 


and more capacious than the others, and 


ſtands upon a kind of platform encloſed 
by a baluſtrade, which runs all along 
above the whole front of the church, are 


placed upon pedeſtals four horſes of gilt 


bronze. . = 

This church is built after the Greek 
faſhion, in form of a croſs coupee, with 
ſeveral Gothic ornaments of architecture, 


and its gates are all of braſs worked 
with open bas-reliefs. Its whole pavement 


is a moſaic work of marble, porphyry and 


other fine ſtones, ſo artificially joined, a2 


to repreſent in ſeveral places, by means of 


their different colours, many - ſorts of ani- | 


mals and other very pretty figures. 


Among the reſt is a piece of porphyry, 
which is ſet in the middle of the church- 


portico, where, it is pretended, pope 
Alexander III. whoſe original name was 


Orlando Bandinelli, of a Sieneſe family, 


ſet his foot not on the neck, as ts commonly 
ſaid, but on the ſhoulder of the empetor 
: Frederic 


* 
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Frederic Barbaroſſa, while the latter lay | tomb, ſupported by fix ſtatues 


40 


proſtrate before him. 

The whole nave conſiſts of ſeveral 
arches; the walls and pillars ſupporting 
them being incruſted with a light green 
marble, with black ſtreaks or veins, ex- 
tremely pretty. From the loweſt part of 
the | arches up to the five cupolas on all 


fides, one ſees nothing but gildings, with | 


the fineſt moſaic imaginable in pictures, 


© compartments, and many other forms. The 


choir is divided from the nave by marble 


baluftrades, which are ſupported by pillars, 


and the high altar is extremely magnificent. 


There are four pillars of white marble 


wrought-in a great number of bas - reliefs, 
repreſenting the whole hiſtory of the old 
and new teſtament; beſides, here are ſe- 
veral ſtatues, and a great number of large 
lumps of ſilver gilt. But the greateſt and 
moſt valuable curioſities in this church, 
are ſome pillars of oriental alabaſter, as 
tranſparent as cryſtal, with others, which 
they pretend, formerly belonged to Solo- 
mon's temp-le. * 
What is, however, ſtill more curious, in 
a chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary in 


this church of St. Mark, is the rock of 


mount Horeb ; at leaſt here is ſhewn that 


part of the rock; which Moſes ſtruck with. 


his rod in the deſart, whence he made 
torrents of; water: to -guſh out for all the 


people of Iſrael and their cattle to drink. | 


Bur. what is the moſt ſurpriſing circum- 
ſtance of all is, that thoſe torrents of wa- 
ter, as Holy Writ calls them, flowed in 
great abundance through three ſmall holes 
to be ſeen in this rock, the ſtream from 
each of which could be no bigger than a 
ſmall thread, and yet they were ſufficient 
to ſatisfy millions of living creatures, juſt 
periſhing with thirſt. c 
They alſo ſhew here the chair in which 
St. Mark ſat when he wrote his goſpel ; 
together with the table on which our Sa- 


viour diſtributed the five loaves and two 
fiſhes to the multitude in the deſert. 
In the ſame chapel is alſo a magnificent | 


— 
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of braſs, 
finely executed, containing the remains of 
cardinal Zeno, nephew to ' pope Paul II. 
And though this is, EY ſpeaking, no 
more than the doge's chapel, yet it is a 
cathedral] church, and its chapter is com- 
poſed of a primiciero, who is dean, and 
twenty-ſix canons, all named by the doge. 

The treaſury of Venice is never ſhewn 
but in the preſence of one of the procura- 
tors of St. Mark. But thoſe who imagine 
that it conſiſts of vaſt heaps of money 
locked in a certain place for the public 
ſervice, are greatly miſtaken; the true 
coffers in which the Venetian revenues are 
depoſited, the hearts of the nobility 
and citizens, which are inexhauſtible re- 
ſources in all exigences of their ſtate. The 
love of their country, with the dread of 
being ſubjected to a foreign power, makes 
them deſpiſe every conſideration of private 


intereſt, and give with the utmoſt libe- 
rality and profuſion. 5 

But the treaſure found in the depoſitory 
above-mentioned, is of a very different 


kind, and may be divided into temporal 
and ſpiritual; that is, the treaſure belong- 
ing to the church, and that belonging to 
the ſtate. The former conſiſts of à vaſt 
number of relicks held in the greateſt vene- 
ration, placed in caſes of gold and ſilver, 
enriched with precious ſtones. They here 
ſhew a very large piece of the true croſs, 
which was miraculouſly ſaved from the 
flames in 1230, when great part of the 
treaſury was conſumed. One of the nails 
which faſtened Chriſt to the croſs, one of 
the thorns of his crown, and a part/of 
the robe he wore when he received a 
blow at the houſe of Caiphas. Here is 
alſo a piece of the girdle of St. John the 
Baptiſt, together with the ſkull of that 
ſaint, notwithſtanding the boaſt of the 
gentlemen of Amiens, who inſiſt on having 
the whole and genuine head of the Baptiſt. 
Here 1s alſo a finger of Mary Magdalen; 


the ſword with which Peter cut off Mal- 


chus's ear, though the people of St, Denis 
| in 
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in-France, pretend alſo to be in poſſeſſion 
of this inſtrument; a leg of St. Matthew; 
ſome hair and milk of the Virgin Mary ; 
a quantity of miraculous blood, ſaid to 
have iſſued from a wooden crucifix, on 
being ſtruck by a Jew; and laſtly, ſome 
of the precious blood of Chriſt himſelf, 
which 1s expoſed ſeveral times a year, 
and inſtantly diſlodges the devil from the 
bodies of thoſe who are poſſeſſed, and 
apply here for cure. 
St. Mark's body is ſaid to have been 
brought to Venice entire, byt no part of 
him is to be ſeen here except his thumb, 
which they tell us he himſelf cut off, that 
he might not be made a prieſt ; together 
with a manuſcript of his goſpel, which 
they pretend was the original, and wrote 
by his own hand. 
With regard to the latter, it is ſo de- 
cayed by time, that it is impoſſible to 
diſtinguiſh any letter in it, the utmoſt that 
can be ſeen being only a few ſtrokes and 
marks of imperfect characters. It conſiſts 
of parchment leaves in quarto; but ſo 
disfigured and conſumed by moiſture, that 
on being touched with the finger, they moul- 
der into rottenneſs. All that can be done is 
to lift ſome of them with the point of a 
needle, and even that cannot be done 
without great difficulty ; in ſhort, there is | 
nothing to be ſeen that can diſcover in 
what language it was written. 
They who think this manuſcript was 
wrote on the bark of a tree, or on palm- 
leaves, are miſtaken ; for it evidently con- 
fiſts of leaves of parchment. It was brought 
from Aquileia, where it was diſcovered, 
and is now preſerved with great veneration 
in a box of filver gilt, in the form of a 
book, and is eſteemed one of the moſt 
valuable pieces in the whole treaſury. 

In a chamber adjoining to the treaſury, 
where the relicks are depoſited, is a treaſure 
which they ſhew by candleſeht, The par- 
ticulars of it are ranged upon the ſhelves 
of a large armoury, the back ground being 
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off the riches'to greater-advantage. They 
are incloſed within a baluſtrade. | | 
The ducal crown, called i] Corno, with 
which the ceremony of the doge's corona- 
tion is performed, is one of the fineſt 
pieces in all the treaſury. It is a crimſon 
velvet bonnet, the hinder part ſtanding 
up in a round point, which inclines a little 
forwards, It cloſes like a regal crown with 
ſemi-circles of gold interſecting one an- 
ther, of about a finger's breadth each, 
and covered with ſeveral precious ſtones: 
of an uncommon magnitude. Upon the 
point of the cap is the large and brilliant 
diamond preſented to the republic by 
Henry III. of France, upon his return from 
Poland. But the richeſt part of all is the 
circle going round the head, which has in 
its front a ruby, reckoned worth 60,000 
crowns, ſet quite round with pearls” and 
a row of pearls ſhaped like pears, as large 
as hazel-nuts, and ineſtimable of them- 
ſelves. | | a 
Here likewiſe may be ſeen twelve breaſt 
knots, and as many rich crowns, but whoſe 
they were, and upon what occaſion worn, 
cannot be aſcertained. In no part of Eu- 
rope is there ſuch a collection of precious 
ſtones to be ſeen together. Among others 
they ſhew us ſix uncommonly large rubies, 
the largeſt of which weighs ſix ounces ; and, 
uncut as they: are, they appear with great 
luſtre, Here we ſaw a very fine ſaphire 
which weighs, we were told, ten ounces ; 
a cup made out of a ſingle turquois, as 
large as an ordinary porrenger, and ſent 
the republic as a preſent by U ſuncaſſan, 
king of Perſia; a ſmall veſſel made in the 


form of a ſeal out of a granite, full eight 


inches deep, and nearly the ſame in dia- 
meter; an uncommonly large pearl, ſet 
in gold, with diamonds and precious ſtones 
all round it; the two crowns of the king- 
doms of Cyprus and Candi; a great 
number of croſſes, chalices, and a maſs 
book covered with pearls and gems. 
Beſides, in the ſame treaſury is to be ſeen 
a vaſt number of very fine vaſes of diffe- 
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covered with black velvet, probably to ſet 


F . 
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but really ſhocked at the diſcovery, and 


- through the wall about the year 1427. But 


. amounted to two millions of gold. Upon 
this Stamati owned the whole affair, and 


fronts faces the Broglio, the other is to- 
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rent ſhapes, of | emerald, agate, corne- | 
lian and mother of pearl, which they 


ſay formerly belonged to the table furni- | 


ture of the emperors of the eaſt, Each 
of "theſe veſſels is tranſparent, of a ſingle 
piece, and very large. But the greateſt 
curioſity! here is a portrait of St. Jerom, in 
moſaic, ſo ſine and ſoft, that it looks as 
if painted. It would be endleſs to give a 
particular account of the vaſt number of 
other rich preſents, as golden ſceptres, 
ſword-hilts, - cenſers and candleſticks, of 
exquiſite workmanſhip and prodigious va- 
lue. Great part of this treaſure, one 
Stamati found means to ſteal, by breaking 


upon his diſcloſing the whole matter to a 
particular friend uf his, called Grio, in 
order to have his aſſi ſtance in carrying it 
off, at the ſame time giving him a ruby 
worth 60, ooo crowns, the latter, ſeemingly 
well pleaſed at Stamati's good fortune, 
pretending ſome buſineſs to get away from 
bim, immediately went to give information 
to the doge, and confirmed his rela- 
tion, by ſhewing the ruby, who, ſending 
directly to apprehend Stamati, he was 


ſeized with his whole booty, as he was | 


preparing to eſcape; and not the leaſt 
thing was miſſing. The whole, it is ſaid, 


was condemned to be hanged. Some wri- 
ters ſay, he was fo whimſical as to beg the 
favour of a gilt cord. However, Grio, the 
informer, was handſomely rewarded with 
a large ſum of ducats, and a penſion for 
his life. LEE: 24 
We next went to ſee St. Mark's palace, 
which is a large oblong building; and 
notwithſtanding the gothic taſte apparent 
therein, it may very well paſs for a moſt 
ſuperb ſtructure. The ſeveral accidents by 
fire, which have ſo often ruined it, have, 
no doubt, occaſioned” ſome irregularity in 
its architecture. One of its two principal 


— 
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| wards the ſea · ſlore. Here are two por- 
ticoes, one above another, the arches of 
which being pierced through in the Gothic 
manner, conſiſt of marble, and are ſup- 
ported by a vaſt number of pillars. The 
reſt of the walls, as high as the battle- 


different colours, each having a croſs 
— it. The roof is all of lead, but very 
| The third front, oppoſite to that facing 
the ſquare, looks into a narrow canal, 
where is a landing place for gondolas, The 
architecture of this is more modern than 
that of the original fronts, and it is alſo 
much more valued; ſo that were the whole 
| of it like this, it would be a very magni- 
| ficent palace. This front is compoſed of 
that kind of ſtone called Pietra dura, from 
Iſtria, cut into points, diamond-faſhion, 
for the height of about two fathoms ; the 
reſt conſiſts of common marble, which is 
covered with a great number of bas- reliefs, 
and adorned with two ſtories. of large bak 
conies. The lower ſteps of the ſix great 
gates, by which you enter here, are always 
covered with water, and yet this great 
' ſhell of a building is very high and long. 
Near the great gate of the palace, on 
the outſide, are two large pillars of white 
marble, ſuppoſed to have been brought 
from Acta, antiently Ptolemais, in Syria. 
The ignorant vulgar believe, though 
with little or no foundation, that theſe 
pillars are to ſerve as a gibbet for the doge, 
when he does any thing contrary to law; 
and that in ſuch a caſe, his firſt ſerjeant is 
to be his executioner. Een ATR; 
Near this place is the end of a porphyry: 
pillar, called Pietra del Bando; that is, 
the place on which ſentences of baniſhment 
and proſeription are commonly read. It is 
likewiſe upon this ſtone, that any who has 
killed a proſcribed perſon, mounts, in order 
to ſhew the head, that it may be owned to 
have been that of the profcribed, before 
he receives the reward which has been fixed 
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for ſach a head. | 
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ments, are wholly painted with lozenges of +» 
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The principal gate looks into the ſquare, 
and is in the corner adjacent to St, Mark's 
church. It appears to be very antient, is 


adorned with ſeveral figures, and opens 


into a long portico leading on the one hand 
to the church, on the other to the court of 


the palace, and terminates at the foot of an 


open ſtair- caſe. | 
The court is pretty large, ſurrounded | 
with very fine apartments, which are adorn'd 
with porticoes ſupported with marble co- 
Jamns. The fineſt of all is that to be 
ſeen in entering from the ſquare, and the 
front of it oppoſite to that which faces the 
little canal. £0 = 
All that ſtands above the ſecond portico 
of this building, is decorated with pilaſters 
and a great number of marble bas-reliefs 
in feſtoons, groteſque figures, and other 


ornaments very . delicately wrought. In 


that court is a well; and over the entry, 


oppoſite to the ſquare, are two ſtatues, 


repreſenting Adam and Eve, which are 
extremely fine, and done by Sanſovin, or, 
according to othexs, by Riccio. 

The great ſtair-caſe is of marble, and 
one flight, as far as the portico of the firſt 
ſtory. It is called the Giant's ſtair-caſe, 


on account of two marble coloſſus's at the 


top of it, which are ſaid to repreſent Mars 


and Neptune, and to be done by Sanſovin. 


Here the nuiſance before obſerved, is taken 
notice of by ſtrangers; for this fine ſtair- 
caſe is filled with filth and ordure ! 

The firſt ſtory of this palace contains a 
vaſt number of rooms, which look both 
into the court and ſquare, all of them be- 
ing deſigned for different magiſtrates and 
officers of juſtice, By another ſtair-caſe, 
ſtill loftier than the firſt, you mount up to 
the doge's apartment, which is upon the 
left hand. His anti-chamber, dining-room 
and audience-hall, are magnificent, being 
covered with paintings and gildings; the 
roofs and cielings are exquiſitely beautiful, 
as well as the halls of the college, the pre- 
gadi, the ſtate inquiſition, the ſcrutiny, 
and the dieci, or council of ten, Theſe 


are embelliſhed. with a vaſt number of fine 


paintings, by Titian, Paul Veroneſe, Tin- 
toret, Palma, and other eminent hands. 

Theſe apartments in general are very. 
ſpacious and lofty ; but the great council- 
hall undoubtedly exceeds them all in 
length, breadth and paintings. In 1577, 
this, with a great part of the palace, was 
burnt down, and not one of the pictures 
done by the brothers Gentil and John 
Belini, which were reckoned maſter-pieces, 
could be ſaved ; nor many original -valua- 
ble paintings that repreſented the moſt 
illuſtrious actions of the Venetians. But 
all has been ſince repainted at a vaſt ex- 
pence, by Frederic Zucchero, Paul Vero- 
neſe, Tintoret, aud Horace Vicelli, ſon to 
Titian, Here may be ſeen the wars, 
battles and victories of the Venetian re- 
public, both by ſea and land, repreſented 
in a very lively manner. | 

The taking of Conſtantinople by the 
French and Venetians in 1192, is there 
very beautifully repreſented, together with 
the bickerings between the emperor Fre- 
deric Barbaroſſa and pope Alexander III. 
The victory of doge Sebaſtian Ziani over 
Otho, ſon of the above- mentioned em- 
peror, is not forgot, nor the humbling 
abaſement of that emperor, and the haugh- 
tineſs of the prelate, who was imperious 
and inſolent enough to trample him under 
foot with the following#expreſſion, out of 
Pſalm xci. in Latin, i. e. Thou ſhalt 
tread upon the aſp and adder: The lion 
and dragon ſhalt thou trample under thy 
feet.” * | 

Here may be likewiſe ſeen the pictures 
of all the doges, drawn from the life, 
excepting that of Marinus Falerius, who 
was put to death for attempting to enſlave 
his country: Inſtead of his picture is a 
plain black marble, with a Latin inſcription, 
denoting, . This is the place for Marinus 
Falerius, who was beheaded.“ 8 

The motive for this doge's conſpiracy 
was the ſenate's not doing him quſtice upon 
Michael Sten, one of the Venetian nobles, 


F 2 | | who 
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who had debauched his wife; ſo that to | 


be revenged, he reſolved to maſſacre the 
principal ſenators. But one of his accom- 
plices diſcovering the plot to the ſtate in- 
quiſitors, they that very day ordered his 
head to be ſtruck off in the firſt year of his 
dogeſhip. 
covery, a general proceſſion is annually 
performed, on the 16th of April, round St. 
Mark's ſquare. This Marinus Falerius 
was the third of his family who had been 
raiſed to the dignity of doge. 
But the fineſt of all thoſe paintings is 
that called Tintoret's Paradiſe, which en- 
tirely fills the lower end of the great hall. 
In this piece, they tell us, are near 2000 
figures, and it certainly ſurpaſſes all the 
works of this painter. For-his admirable 
enius appears In the ſurpriſing variety to 
e met with in ſuch a vaſt number of 
figures without the leaſt confuſion. The 


roof of this hall is likewiſe embelliſhed 


with very fine paintings in compartments, 
with carved and gilt frames, and done by 
the ſame Tintoret and Paul Veroneſe. 

The doge's bench ſtands directly under 
Tintoret's paradiſe. It is a plain ſeat, and 


without any canopy, except ſome cop- 
per- foliage gilt on each ſide. It is placed 


in the middle of a large alcove riſing by 
four ſteps, and running the whole breadth 
of the hall. 
little foot-board, five or ſix inches higher 
than the {benches on either hand of it, 
where the doge's ſix counſellors and the 
three heads of the forty criminal judges ſit. 
All the ornament of this ſeat is a piece of 


crimſon ſattin, placed behind it, with a 


cuſhion' of the ſame. 5 

The 6x Savu Grandi, the five Savii de 
terra firma, the five Savii de gli ordini, 
the heads of all the council of ten, the 


Avogadors and Cenſors, ſit round the hall 


upon raiſed benches, becauſe -they are to 
overlook the nobles that they do nothing 
<ontrary to the ſtatutes: And laſtly, the 
nobles, who compoſe this great council, ſit 


upon forms running parallel to one another 


In memory of this happy diſ- 


It is raiſed by means of a 
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'all along the length of the hall. Beſides 


all this, there is a kind of pulpit, from 
which the chancellor and others make 
ſpeeches. . RX. 8 
The great council meet on Sundays and 
feſtivals, except thoſe of the Bleſſed Vir- 
gin and their patron St. Mark. In ſum- 
mer their hours of ſitting are from eight 
in the morning *cill noon, and in winter 
from noon to ſun-ſet. The preciſe num- 
ber of nobles compoſing this aſſembly 
cannot be aſcertained, their fulleſt houſes 
not being above 6 or 700, according to 
the common opinion, and the generality 
of authors : Some ſay 12 or 1300 ; nay, 
1500; for the reſt are employed in em- 
baſſies, or governments of provinces and 
other public poſts. Some of the nobles 
have their reaſons for not appearing in 
council. But it is certain, that no buſineſs 
is finally concluded when there are under 
300 members in the aſſembly. _ | 
Beſides the days appointed for the aſ- 
ſembling the great council, the counſellors 
of the republic have a power of ſummon- 
ing them upon any preſſing emergency. 
On ſuch occaſions they cauſe a bell to be 
rung, which is anſwered by .the five other 
principal bells in the city. This is the 
ſignal for the nobles repairing to the great 
council, to which they are prohibited, 
under pain of death, from carrying any 
arms, not even a ſtiletto, which they are 
obliged to leave in their gondolas. This 
is a very wiſe regulation, and made with a 
view to prevent the diſorders which might 
ariſe from the heats during the ballotings. 
Theſe ballotings are all done with the 
doors open ; and beſides, there is in the 


hall a bench high enough for ſtrangers to 


ſee the manner in which they give their 
ſuffrages. All the members, indeed, have 
a right to make ſpeeches, when they give 
their opinions upon any public concern : 
And then all thoſe, who are not members, 
are ordered to withdraw, that they may 
not know any thing relating to the ſtare. 
It is in thoſe ballotings of the great * 
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eil, that diſſimulation erects her throne as 
it were, and family differences and animo- 
ſities make them ſpring all their mines of 
revenge, which is the more ſweet, in regard 
their enemies feel its effects without the 
authors of it being expoſed to their re- 
ſentment. | 88 11 
Notwithſtanding this conduct is unwor- 
thy of any man of probity and virtue; yet 
the method of balloting in elections, and 
theſe ballots being put into certain veſſels 
without any ſubſcription, or the leaſt mark 
by which it may be diſcerned from whence 


any one of them came, is the ſureſt way 


that was ever invented for ſecuring the 
freedom of voting. For when votes are 
pronounced aloud in a full houſe, there 
are generally certain unſurmountable mo- 
tives for concealing one's real ſentiments; 
ſometimes a great man whom a perſon 
dares not diſoblige openly ; fometimes a 
friend, whom one does not chooſe to loſe ; 
and at other times a man of capacity, for 
whoſe ſervices we have occaſion, and who 
may repay us in our own coin. But this 
concealed manner of voting, both ſcreens 
a perſon from all reſentment, and leaves 
'him at liberty to follow the unbiaſſed dic- 
tates of his own. conſcience. It is alſo a 
very wiſe precaution to oblige the relations 
of a candidate for an office to retire out 
of the hall, all the time a ballot is taking, 
After ſeeing all this, we were introduced 
into the little arfenal of the palace, from 
which there is a gallery of communication 
with the great council-hall. This magazine 
has been built for the fecurity of the no- 
'bles, that if any attack were made upon 
them during their fitting, they might find 
arms to defend themſelves. There are 


here, indeed, a great number of mufkets 


always loaded, with abundance of piſtols 
and other good arms, for upwards of 1200 
men. On the ſide where the muſkets are 
ranged, there is a braſs machine, which, 
by means of a train of powder laid all 
round, lights up 500 matches all at once: 
And the pikes and ſwords are diſpoſed in 


45 
ſuch a manner, that, by pulling a ſtring, _ 
they drop into the hands of thoſe who 
want to uſe them; ſo that every body is 
armed in an inſtant. This precaution, 
which is' here dignified with the name of 
prudent foreſight, would, in other coun- 
tries; pafs for unreaſonable diſtruſt ; or at 
leaſt for a praof of the conſcioufneſs of 
the nobility, how little affection the people 
bear them. 

In this arſenal they preſerve Attila's 
caſque, with the headſtall of his horſe, 
both of them covered with 4 black var- 
niſh to prevent their ruſting, > They pre- 
ſerve allo the ſword of George Caſtrior, 
ſurnamed Scanderbeg, king of Epirus: 
This prince, it is ſaid, was ſo ſtrong, that 
he cleft the Turks through the middle 
with one ſtroke of this ſword. F 

Here they alſo ſhew the arms which 
doge Sebaſtian Ziani wore at the battle 
he gained againſt Otho, the ſon of Frederic 
Barbaroſſa. They are very fine, and cu- 
riouſly wrought with bas- reliefs. Likewiſe 
the arms of Henry IV. of France, with a 
Latin infcription, ſhewing that this was a 
trophy of his own glory and a teſtimony 
of his ſincere regard for the republic: The 
complete armour of their general Gatta 
Melata, whoſe equeſtrian ſtatue we ſaw at 
Padua; but here they are ſatisfied with 
ſetting this entire ſuit upon a wooden horſe: 
Thoſe of the laſt duke of Rohan; alſo of 
the old doge Henry Dandolo, who affiſted 
the French princes in taking Conſtanti- 
nople : Thoſe of a commander of a galeaſſe; 
one Franciſco Dodo, who fought his ſhip 
againſt 25 Turkiſh gallies, run ſeveral of 
them aboard, and forced the reſt to- retire, 
very much ſhattered. 

We likewiſe ſaw the following curioſt 
ties; namely, a great ſtandard of a horſe- 


tail, taken in a ſea-fight againſt the Turks, 


by a French captain; one John Clotar,, 
who eommanded one of the republic's. 
ſhips of war, with a Latin inſcription to 
that effect; a culverine of btaſs gilt, about 


10 feet Jong, with a great deal of 
e upon 


work. 
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have to have been written by St. Auguſtine, 


is not to be found in the catalogue of that 


moſt of which were given by John Griman, 
patriarch of Aquileia, and Frederic Con- 
tareni, procurator of St. Mark. Among 
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upon it, and made by direction of a doge's 


ſon named Gritti: A falcon which goes off 


ſeven times without loading; a machine 
which diſcharges 60 ſhot at once; two 
cannon made like halberds; another of 


iron finely chaſed, and carrying two miles; 


a pocket croſs-bow invented by Francis 


Carrera, which diſcharges ſteel arrows half 
a foot in length, and kills people without 
their being able to know from whence they 
are ſhot; with a great variety of other cu- 
iious particulars. | 

But the moſt valuable piece in this arſe- 


nal, is a portrait of the Virgin Mary, faid 
to be done by St. Luke ; and, what they 
eſteem a great curioſity, a St. Juſtina, by 
Titian, in a frame covered by precious 
ſtones; a Virgin Mary, by old Palma; a 
portrait of St. Mark and his lion about a 
foot high, containing all his goſpel in wri- 
ting; two. ſtatues of Adam and Eve, by 
Albert Durer, performed by the point of 
a penknife, and a tabernacle of rock cry- 
ſtal, adorned with ſilver, of exquiſite work- 
manſhip, 


4 


V. Account of the public Library of St. Mark, and ſome private ones in different Parts 


5 F the Cit. 
HE library of St. Mark is kept in 


one of the new procuratories, oppo- 
ſite to the palace, and on the other ſide of 
the Broglio. You enter it through a hall 
adorned with ſtatues, buſtoes, and marble 
bas-reliefs, repreſenting the different ſacri- 
tices of heathen antiquity. The library is 
remarkable, not only for the great number 
of printed books it contains, but alſo for a 
large quantity of Greek manuſcripts. They | 
ſay, that cardinal Beſſarion, a native of 
Trebiſond, and a man of great merit and 
learning, preſented the library with ma- 
nuſcripts, to the amount of thirty thouſand 
crowns. - Petrarch, who was a canon of Pa- 
dua, ordered the libraries of the cardinals 
Grimani' and Aleander, after their deaths, 
to be added to that of St, Mark. | 
Here is a Ptolemy with very beautiful 
maps, and a manuſcript which they will 


though the title ofit, De Conſideratio Dei, 
father's writings. But the fineſt ornaments 


of St. Mark's library, are a great number 
of Greek ſtatues. of an exquiſite beauty, 


others, there is a Venus, exceedingly beau- 


tiful, an Apollo, and a Ganymede, carried 


off by Jupiter in the agg v4 of an eagle. 
The excellent paintings here are as well 
worth notice as the ſtatues ; being done by 
the pencils of Titian, Paul Veroneſe, Tin- 
toret, Schiavone, and Palma. Some of 
them repreſent ſovereignty, valour, piety.; 
others, painting, architecture, muſic; and 
others, the liberal arts. The three firſt are 
by Schiavone, who was not very correct in 
his deſigns, but his works always pleaſed 
the world by the beauty of his colouring. 

St. Mark's is not the only library in 
Venice. The canons of St. Saviour; the 
dominicans of St. John and St. Paul; the 
theatres of St. Nicholas Tollentine, - and 
the bare-footed carmelites, have each of 
them very fine libraries. But the beſt fur- 
niſhed,- and, at the ſame time, the moſt 
conſiderable, is that of the benedictines 
of St. George Major. There are likewiſe 
libraries belonging to private perſons, that 
are open to every body. | 

The Zecca, or mint of Venice, is a 
quadrangular ſtructure of hewn ſtone. It 
is compoſed of four wings, which-include 
a court, decorated with galleries quite 
round, entering into its halls and chambers. 
They ſay, that there is not a ſingle. piece 
of wood in this pile of building, to render 
it leſs liable to fire. 


I had 
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I had almoſt forgot to. mention four large 
porphyry ſtatues, which ſtand againſt the 


wall near the grand gate of St. Mark's pa- 


Jace. Theſe ſtatues are reprefented as em- 
bracing one another; but their origin is 


uncertain; ſome ſay, that they were placed 


there by the ſenate, in memory of four 
brothers, who having acquired immenſe 
fortunes, left the whole at their deaths to 
the republic. Others ſay, that four foreign 


merchants meeting at Venice, contracted 


a friendſhip, and lodged together in the 
ſame houſe; but ſhewing to each other 
precious ſtones of a very large ſize, and 
conſequently of prodigious value, two of 
them reſolved to poiſon their companions, 
who, in the mean time, had formed the 


ſame deſign upon the others: That all four 


being by this means poiſoned, the ſenate 
ſeized on their precious ſtones, ſome .of 
which, they ſay, are ſtill depoſited in the 
treaſury of St. Mark. 4 


VI. Deſcription of the Arſmat of Veniet; together with that of the Republic's Galeaſſes, the 
famous Bucentaur, and of the aunual Ceremony of eſpouſing the Adriatic Sea. 


HE arſenal of Venice is a place of 
j ſuch great importance to the. ſtate, 


that it is an object of public jealouſy. Nor 


is this any wonder when it is conſidered, 
that not only the ſecurity, of their city and 


| Rate depends upon it, but alſo the greateſt 


part of their power; being, as it were, 
the foundation of all their ſtrength. 
It is ſituated at the eaſt point of the city, 
from which it is ſeparated by a canal ſurround- 
ing it on three ſides, and having, the la- 
gunes on the north; it is above two miles 
in circumference. The number of centi- 


nes placed on the ſmall towers upon the 


high walls that incloſe it, render the ap- 
proachof any one in the night · time ĩimpoſſi- 
ble. Each tower has a bell, by which notice 
is inſtantly given to the main guard in all. 
ſurprizes, whether they proceed from fire 
or treaſon. And yet, notwithſtanding all 
theſe precautions, it has more than once 
ſuffered by the flames; particularly in 
1565, when great part of it was reduced 
to aſhes; and the fire raged ſo terribly, 


that the noife and exploſions were heard at 


the diſtance of forty. miles... 

The number of arms in this ſtructure are 
really aſtoniſhing; ſeveral halls are filled 
with them, adapted both to horſe and foot, 
kept in excellent order, well poliſhed, and 
euriduſiy diſpoſed. They ſay they are ſuf- 
ficient for arming an hundred thouſand 
men. ; 


|. "There are alſo other arſenals for the ſea 
' ſervice, one of them containing weapons 


for fighting at ſea, ſufficient for arming ten 
gallies; another for arming twenty, and 
a third for arming thirty. In another place 
are the ſtorehouſes of arms for men of war, 
and at a ſmall diſtance thoſe for galeaſſes. 


In ſhort, the prodigious quantities of arms 


contained in , theſe magazines, are 'almoſt 


incredible to perſons who have never ſeen 
them. Under thoſe halls are ſeparate ſtore- 
houſes, containing all manner of warlike 
ordnance; ſome ſay, there are upwards of 
twenty thouſand cannon. But however 
that be, the vaſt number of cannons, mor- 
tars, bombs, bullets, granades, carriages, 
waggons, and other furniture of war, is 
abſolutely aſtoniſhing. 


Among the reſt they ſhew here, as a 
great curiolity, a braſs-cannon, weighing, 
fifteen thouſand pounds, and diſcharges 
both bullets and bombs; and another which 
makes three diſcharges at once out of three 
barrels; a culverine, which carries twelve 
miles; a large cannon of leather, and two- 


of braſs, in the form of pillars with their 


chapters. 


Mliaſts, yards, oars, ſails, ſhrouds, ropes, 
cables and anchors, with all that is neceſſary 
for building and rigging ſhips, even to the 
very nails, have all of them their different 


repoſitories. And if we may credit thoſe 


| who ſhew the arſenal, there are ſufficient 


quantities 
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quantities of each for fitting out an hundred- 
gallies, galleaſes, or other veſſels. Add 
to this, arms ſufficient for an hundred 
thouſand ſoldiers, and Venice will appear 
invincible. . But the misfortune is, that 
men and money are not always at hand 
for employing theſe arms and armaments.” | 

In three large docks, which communi- 
cate with the lagunes by a canal, are a 
great many pent-houſes, erected to ſhelter 
all the ſhips of war. Different kinds of 
them lie there ; among others, ſeveral ta- 


ken from the Turks, and preſerved as mo- 


numents of the republic's victories. Here 
alſo the gallies are rebuilt and repaired. 
The galeaſſes alſo lie here, but they did 
not amount to above a dozen, ſome being 
at ſea; but they are ſo exceſſively expen- 
ſive, that the republic cannot keep many 
of them. They are equal to the largeſt 
veſſels in magnitude ; their complement of 
men is generally a thouſand, and carry 60 
or 70 pieces of cannon. Their comman- 
ders are called governors, to denote- the 
importance of their truſt. They are, in- 
deed, floating caſtles, where they mount 
and relieve guard, plant centinels, and, in 
ſhort, do every thing as regularly as in 
garriſon towns. By means of their ſails 
and oars, they act both as gallies and men 
of war, having the advantage of rowing 
with their oars in a calm, and of uſing 
their ſails in a gale of wind, and both with 
the ſatne expedition as other veſſels. Their 
naval victories generally depend on theſe 
galleaſſes ; for when their governors can 
once bring them into the center of the 
enemy's line of battle, they ſoon decide 
the victory in their favour. And ſo great 
is their confidence in thoſe veſſels, that 
when they are aboard them, they think 
themſelves invincible; and when a city has 


one of them lying at the mouth of its 


harbour, they think that city ſufficiently 


fortified. 


Theſe galleaſſes are always commanded 
by noble Venetians, who, beſides the 
honour that animates their conduct, are 


obliged to fight to the laſt, with the moſt 
intrepid reſolution, without either giving 
or receiving quarter. A commander of a. 
galleaſs, who ſhould ſt rike to twenty-five 
gallies, would be ſure to loſe his head in 
ſight of the whole army, ſhould he ever 
fall into the hands of his countrymen, So 
ſevere are the military laws of Venice. 

The bucentaur is alſo a kind of galleaſs. 
She is entirely gilt with gold both on the 
outſide and within. Along the deck is 
raiſed a kind of cieling, carved and gilt, 
which runs from one end to the other; this 
roof is ſupported by a vaſt number of gilt 


ſtatues, and in the middle by a great 


many others; ſo that it forms two parallel 
galleries,” gilt in the ſame manner and in- 
laid, with benches on all ſides. ! 
This ſuperb veſſel is uſed every year, 
when the doge goes in great pomp to 
eſpouſe the ſea. On this day all the nobility 
repair, early in the morning, to St. Mark's 
palace, in the following order: The clergy 
of St. Mark's church lead the proceſſion, 
and are immediately followed by the 
beadles of the palace, wearing long blue 
cloaks reaching to their heels, with barre- 
tas, or red round caps, in the ſame form 
with thoſe of the nobles. ' Eight of thoſe 
beadles carry each a taffety banner, two 
of which are blue, two red, two white, 
and two of a violet colour. The white 
repreſent peace, the red war, the violet 
leagues, and blue truces. If the republic 
be at war, the red march firſt, if at peace 
the white, and ſo of the others. After 
theſe follow ſix other beadles, with very 
long ſilver trumpets, attended by five 
hautboys, dreſt in red ſerge veſts, and 
playing from time to time. Then follow 
the doge's equerries two and two, dreſſed 


in black, with plain bands and ſhort cloaks, 


Next to the equerries march the capi- 


tano grande, and the maſter of the cere- 
monies, dreſſed in crimſon damaſk robes. 
Then follow ſeven or eight captains of the 
Sbirri, in crimſon damaſk veſts and gowns, 
reaching to the calves of their legs. Their 

| | only 
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ſion marches through a vaſt number of 
ſpectators to the landing · place of the ſquare 
| of the broglio, whether the bucentaur is 
brought from the arſenal. 


only arms are ſtilettoes ſtuck in their girdles, 
which are adorned with plates of ſilver. 
Theſe are followed by the ſecretaries of 
the ſenate dreſſed in cloth. robes of a violet 


colour, and velvet ſtoles. Next comes the | | 
poop, on a ſeat raiſed about half a foot 
higher than the others, having the pope's 
nuncio and the French ambaſſador on his 
right and left, together with the counſel- 
lors of the ſeignory, and the heads of the 
criminal quarentie; all the reſt of the com- 
pany take their ſeats upon the benches. 


great chancellor in a purple habit, as are 
all the ſenators who aſſiſt at the ceremony. 
Two other equerries carry, one of them a 
folding chair, adorned with gold brocade ; 
the other a cuſhion. of the ſame; and a 
clerk of the chapel dreſſed in violet-co- 
loured robes, carries the candleſtick, and 
the white wax taper before the doge, who 
follows immediately after, between the 
pope's nuncio and the French ambaſſador. 
If there are more ambaſſadors at Venice, 
they walk a- breaſt on each ſide of the doge 


according to their precedency. | 

The doge in this, as in all other public 
ceremonies, wears a robe of gold or ſilver 
brocade, with cloſe ſleeves, buttoned down 
the breaſt; with twelve large buttons of 
ſilver gilt, and reaching to the ground. A 
long ducal cloak is thrown acroſs his ſhoul- 
ders, and its train is ſupported by two 
pages: His corno, or cap of ſtate, is of 
the ſame ſtuff, and his firſt equerry holds 
over his head an umbrella, or parraſol of 
gold brocade, fringed quite round. The 
doge is followed by his ſix counſellors, 
two and two; the firſt has on his right a 
nobleman, who carries in both his hands a 
large ſword, in a ſcabbard of crimſon velvet, 
and covered with fret-work plates of ſilver 
gilt. This ſword is a badge of the dignity 
of the firſt equerry of the eaſtern empire, 
with which the emperor Michael inveſted 
the doge Peter Gradenigo. It is carried 
behind the doge, and immediately at the 
head of the ſeignory of the ſenate, to inti- 
mate that the doge has only the ſhadow of 
grandeur, the power being veſted in the 
_ ſenate. The proceſſion is cJoſed by the 

three heads of the criminal quarantre, the 


two avogadores, the. three heads of the | 


council of ten, the two cenſors, and a 


great many ſenators two and two, dreſſed 
in very large purple robes. This proceſ. 


Tok & N* 3. 


The doge is ſeated on the middle of the 


along the two ſides of the veſſel, without 
any diſtinction of rank. The ordinary 
magnificence of the bucentaur is that day 
increaſed by the, majeſtic appearance of the 


doge and ſenate in purple, and a vaſt num- 


ber of ſtrangers and others, richly dreſſed, 
who aſk leave to come aboard. It is alſo 
adorned with an awning of crimſon da- 
maſk fringed with gold, and curtains of 
the ſame quite round, between the gilt 
ſtatues which ſupport the roof. The grand 
ſtandard of St. Mark is hoiſted on the 
poop, and the eight banners of different 
colours, together with the trumpets and 
hautboys, are upon the prow; ſo that 
the bucentaur makes a very ſplendid ap- 
pearance. - 

As ſoon as the whole company have, 
taken their ſeats, the mate gives notice, by 


a loud whiſtle to the crew, that it is time: 


to row, and they immediately begin, under 
the ſound: of cannon, trumpets and haut- 
boys; the ſea is covered with foam, and 


the bucentaur proceeds with great majeſty, 


ſurrounded by a vaſt number of gallies, 
galliots, barks, and about two or three 


thouſand gondolas, towards the mouths of 


the Lido, When the bucentaur is got 
about a mile into the ſea, they ſay a prayer, 
the muſicians ſing certain muſical compoſi- 
tions, and the patriarch of Venice, who 
follows in a large bark, bleſſes the ſea, 


When the prayers are finiſhed, the doge, 
| amidſt a profound ſilence, advances with 
great gravity to the prow, holding betwixt 
his fore finger and his thumb a ring, and juſt 
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before. he drops it into the ſea, declares, 
„ That he eſpouſes her as a ſign of his 
true and laſting ſovereignty over her.” 115 
ſooner has the doge thrown the ring into - 
the ſea, than the ſurface of the water is 
covered with flowers, and all kinds of 
odoriferous herbs, in order, as they ſay, 
to crown the bride, 

This ceremony being performed, the 
bucentaur refurns with the ſame pomp in 
which ſhe advanced, and ſtops at the church. 
of St. Nicholas de Lido, where the pa- 
triarch celebrates maſs. As ſoon as that 
is over, the nobility go again aboard the 
bucentaur, under the noiſe oi the artillery 
in the caſtle of the Lido, and all the veſſels 
in the roads, and returns to St, Michael's 
palace, where the bridegroom, with his 
retinue, is ſplendidly entertained. 

But to return to the arſenal : The num- 
ber of workmen employed by the republic 
during the time of peace, does not amount 
to above five hundred, but in time of war 
to two thouſand. Theſe are conſidered 
as the moſt loyal ſubjects of the ſtate ; for, 
beſides their ordinary wages, there is a ſmall 
pay allotted to their children, as ſoon as 

they are able to work. | 
The rope-walk is one of the fineſt in 
Europe; it is prodigiouſly long, and quite 
covered over head. Two rows of pillars, 
which ſupport two galleries, divide its 
breadth into three, and ſerve as ſtore-houſes 
for the hemp, which the ſubjects of the 
republic inhabiting the terra firma, are 
obliged to furniſh at a certain price fixed 
by the government. 24 4.857 

In another quarter are the forges, where 
all kinds of iron-work for ſhipping are 
made. And in another, are the armourers, 
who make arms of all kinds, as ſwords, 
cutlaſſes, pikes, piſtols and muſquets. 

The foundery alſo merits remark, both 
on account of its Jargeneſs, and the quan- 
tity of cannon and mortars caſt here. And 
they pretend to be maſters of ſeveral im- 

ortant ſecrets, to which all the nations of 
Europe are ſtrangers, _ | 


JS 


miral. 
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All the workmen in the arſenal are under 
the inſpection of the director-general of 
the works, who has the title of great ad- 
He is, properly ſpeaking, no 
more than a maſter workman, who, by 
his abilities and aſſiduous application, has 
attained the intendantſhip of the works of 
the arſenal. He alſo wears a red ſattin 
gown, and a violet damaſk. cap, edged 
with gold lace. He is likewife the pilot 
of the bucentaur, when the doge goes to 
perform the ceremony of marrying the ſea. 
But what is pretty ſingular is, that this 
maſter-pilot is obliged, upon pain of death, 
to bring the bucentaur back in ſpite of 
winds and tides, tempeſts and hurricanes, 
and all the ſtorms that heaven can pour 
upon her. 

In one of the halls are a great many 
pair of colours, taken from the Turks ; 
together with the lanthorn which don John 
of Auſtria carried in his galley at the fa- 
mous battle of Lepanto, when 25,000 
Turks were ſlain, 6000 taken priſoners, 


189 of their gallies deſtroyed, and 20,000 


Chriftians releaſed from flavery. Here is 
alſo the cuiraſs of general Venier, who 
commanded the Venetian fleet at the above 
battle, that of Moraſini who defended 
Candia, and. that of Scanderbeg, king of 
Albania. Together with a great variety 
of arms taken from the Genoeſe in their 
wars with the Venetians; thoſe of the fa- 


mous general Bartholomew Caglione ; an 


halbert which diſcharges ſteel-arrows an 
ell long; a coat of mail made of leather, 
ſo thick as to be piſtol- proof; and, in fine, 
the caſque and gauntlets of Bejamonte 
Tiepolo, the ringleader of a dangerous 
conſpiracy at Venice. | 

Three of their nobility, who reſide in 
the arſenal, are its directors, or, as the 
Venetians ſtile them, its proveditors, and 
govern it like a little republic. They are 
changed once in three years, contrary to. 
the cuſtom of the ſtate in other magiſtra- 
cies, which are generally changed every 


ſixteen months. They keep a good guard 
at 
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at the gate, and upon all the towers of the 
outward wall; and the artificers are con- 
ſtantly at work upon what is neceſſary for 
all kinds of armaments, | 

When they are thirſty, they repair to a 
fountain filled with a mixture of wine and 


fine taſte, 


water, compoſed of two thirds of the 
former and one of the latter, where they 


are allowed to drink as often as they pleaſe z 


but the drink cannot be commended for its 


VII. Deſcription of St, Luke's Church with an Account of the Ridotti, and other Games 
of the Venetians, 


| HE church of St. Luke ſtands near 

the great canal, behind the cornaro 
palace, and is ſaid to be built exactly in the 
middle of the city: Several travellers have 
mentioned two epitaphs on the tomb of 
the famous Aretine, one Latin and the other 


Italian; but neither they nor the tomb 


were ever ſeen here. There is, indeed, a 
ſquare ſtone near which his aſhes, together 
with thoſe of the blind man of Adria, and 
Ludovico Dolce are depoſited, and on it 
are the following words: Sepulchrum trium 
virorum illuſtrium. | 

The high altar-piece of this church is 


by Paul Veroneſe, and the two on each ſide 


by old Palma. That on the left is of a 
very ſingular deſign: An old man is on 
his knees before our Saviour, who ſeems 
to ſtoop a little to put the hoſt into his 
mouth. Mary Magdalen holds the cup, 
and Peter, whoſe face was drawn from 
Aretine, beholds all this myſtery vith a 
very grave air, attended by two prieſts in 
their ſurplices and ſtoles, who repreſent 
the blind man of Adria and Ludovico 
Dolce. Here is alſo another excellent al- 
tar-piece, reckoned one of the beſt per- 
formances of Paul Veronreſe, repreſenting 
St. Jerom and St. Catharine. f 

Among a great variety of relicks, they 
ſhew here three of the thorns that crowned 
our Saviour, and one of the nails that 
faſtened him to the croſs ; a phial full of 
the blood of the Innocents ſlain by Herod ; 
an arm of St. Athanaſius, and the head of 
St. Baſil, brought. by the doge 'Henry 
Landalo from Conſtantinople. | 
The ridotti, or place which the noble 


- | ; " 1 


Venetians keep open for play, may be 
called an academy for baſſet, the only 
game played here, There are a great 
many private gaming-houſes open all the 
year, but the principal place of this kind, 
during the carnival, is in a large houſe 
near the ſquare, When their hour of 
walking is over, they who are deſirous of 
playing, repair thither in ſuch crowds, 
that you cannot paſs from one room to 
another without difficulty, There are 12 
or 15 of theſe rooms joining to one another, 
with a great many tables all round, at 
which the bankers ſit. Theſe tables have 
large heaps of gold and ſilver lying on them, 
together with many packs of cards. No- 
body enters theſe rooms without a maſk, 
or at leaſt a falſe beard, a paſteboard noſe, 
or ſomewhat elſe to diſguiſe their faces, 
and prevent their being known. 

The noble Venetians have the ſole right 
of tallying ; but they who play againſt 


them may lay what ſum they pleaſe, and 
retire with their winnings, however great, 


without the leaſt murmur. But if com- 
mon report may be credited, theſe noble 
gameſters are ſo well acquainted with the 
game, that the bank is generally a winner. 
Sometimes, indeed, theſe artful players 
are deceived, and loſe very large ſums, 
The elector of Bavaria was once ſo fortu- 
nate here, that he broke three or four banks, 
and won near 60,000 ſequins, But what 


is very remarkable, a profound filence is 
- obſerved in theſe rooms, though they are 
ſo prodigiouſly crowded ; and it is aſtoniſn- 
ing to fee how coolly they win and loſe the 
largeſt ſums. 
"ap 2 
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The forces of Hercules are repreſented 
by certain companies of bargemen, who 
inhabit the quarters of Caſte] and St. Ni- 
cholas, which lie at the two extremities of 
the City ; ſo that the former are called 
Caſtellans, and the latter Nicolites. And 
ſuch is the jealouſy and emulation that 
prevails between thoſe two partics, that 
they are foes to one another, and each exer- 


ciſe themſelves in theſe diverſions, that they 


may get the better of their antagoniſts. 
This diverſion is performed in the follow- 
ing manner : | 
© Twenty young fellows of the Caſtellan 
party firſt appear upon a large ſcaffold 
erected oppoſite to St. Mark's palace. They 
are very neatly dreſſed in waiſtcoats. and 
drawers of brocade, or ſome other party- 
coloured filk, with little bells fixed to their 
garters. As they mount the ſcaffold by 
an eaſy aſcent, each carries on his ſhoulders 
one of his companions, in a very ſingular 
manner; for the latter have only the right 
foot upon the ſhoulder of thoſe who ſup- 
port them, and lean forward, with the two 
arms extended, one up and the other down; 
ſo that marching in this manner one after 
another, and each of them holding in one 
hand the foot of the perſon who is before 
him thruſt St towards him, they appear 
like a chain of men in the air, who ſeem 
to ſupport one another only by the end of 
the hand and foot. | 

This being performed with the applauſe 
of the ſpectators, they march in cadence 
to the whiſtle of one of their company, 
and the tinkle of the little bells hung at 
their garters. They keep continually turn- 
ing round, without making the leaſt diſ- 
cord between the whiſtle and the little 
bells. From time to time they throw 
themſelves into different poſtures. Some- 
times four of the ſtrongeſt amongſt them 
form an arch with their bodies bent back, 
ſupporting ſix, ſeven, and ſometimes eight 
of their companions on the arcade formed 
by their bellies. Sometimes four of them 
with long poles upon their ſhoulders, carry 


1 Emvwlation 


eight others upon them, all ſtanding vp- 
right to the height of five men, including 
a boy of fifteen or ſixteen years of age, 
who always ſtands on the ſhoulders of the 
uppermoſt man, and forms, as it were, the 
point of the pyramid. At another time 
we ſee them with two men ftanding on 
another's ſhoulders, and ſit and raife them- 
ſelves ſeveral times with their ponderous 
tottering load. At laſt, after throwing 
themſelves into ſeveral figures by their 
different poſtures, which require - equally 
extraordinary dexterity and prodigious 
force, they march. down the ſcaffold in 
cadence, to make room for an equal 
number of young: fellows of the oppoſite 
party. . | "Re 5 4 
prompts the latter to excel 
the performances of the others, both in 
variety of poſtures, and the difficulty of 
executing the ſeveral figures; but it often 
happens that this emulation of excelling, 
makes ſome one or other of the company, 
who is weaker and leſs perfect in the ex- 
erciſes than the others, loſe the victory by 
a fall, and thereby demoliſh the whole 


| economy of the artful fabric. It is then 


pleaſant to obſerve the conſternation of 
ſome, and the joyful ſhouts of others, 
which, joined with the acclamations of the 
people, raviſhed with thoſe ſpectacles, 
make ſuch a noife all over the ſquare, that 
it is aſtoniſhing. | 

The boxing-matches that are fought 
between the Caſtellans and the Nicolatti, 
are productive of ſuch animoſity, that on 
theſe occaſions they conſider one another 
as mortal enemies. Even the nobility be- 
come parties by their declaring for one or 
other of theſe factions; only with this 
difference, that the nobility make a diver- 
ſion of what the others conſider as an affair 
of the utmoſt importance, and ſtrongly 
affecting their reputation. The ſenate, 
who refine upon the meereſt trifles, foment 
theſe diviſions, becauſe, if the people 


ſhould form any conſpiracy againſt the 


of ſpeedy 


n they would be ſure 


aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance from one or other of theſe par- 
ties; eſpecially the Caſtellans, who, look- 
ing upon themſelves as of a rank ſuperiar 
ro their rivals, appear moſt attached to 


the nobility, and moſt loyal to the go- 
| thaw 6-1 I | tants is ſeen ſuſpended aloft quite over the 
be eſteemed a good 
boxer, runs ſo ſtrongly among the gondo- 
liers and the people, that it requires the 
interpoſition of the magiſtracy to prevent 
boxing- matches from being publickly fought 
Even the little 
children in the ſtreets have their parties 


vernment. 
The paſſion to 


every day at Venice. 
and quarrels, and when they know one 
another to be of different ſides, they never 
part without a bruſh, » 
The common theatre for ſet battles, is 
the bridge of St. Barnabas. This bridge 
is equally advantageous to both parties, 
having an equal number of ſteps on each 
ſide, with two keys, each of which will 
contain nearly an equal number of boxers ; 
beſides, the canal being very long and 
ſtrait, the houſes on its ſides are extremely 
convenient for the great crowds of ſpecta- 
tors who are preſent at theſe ſights, 

Two noted burghers, formerly celebra- 
ted boxers, and frequently victorious, are 
judges of the combat. As ſqon as they 
enter the field of battle, they throw off 
their cloaks, and ſettle the terms of the 
match. This being finiſhed, the two judges 
place themſelves upon the higheſt part of 
the bridge, which is a kind of platform of 
about four or five feet ſquare, without rails 
or baluſtrades. The combatants immediately 
advance to the oppoſite angles of the plat- 


form, leaving the two other angles for the 


VIII. Account of the ſeveral Nands in the Lagunes, and the ſeveral 
"—  * they contain. 


HE number of iſlands in the whole 
lagunes is about ſixty, and by divi- 
ding theſe ſhallow places from the ſea, 1s 
called Lido, the ſhore. 
theſe iſlands are uninhabited, and ſome 
have no more inhabitants than are contained 


But ſeveral of 


umpires, that they may be the better able 
to judge of the ſtrokes that are exchanged. 
The -blows they give and receive are very 
ſevere, and may be heard at a conſiderable 
diſtance. Sometimes one of the comba- 


bridge and hanging by the hair of his ad- 
verſary, who, after fruitleſly endeavouring 
to fall himſelf, is often obliged to leap 
with his foe into the canal. 

Others among them are ſo ſtrong, that 


by the blows they inceſſantly dart forward, 


without ever claſping with their antagoniſt, 
they force him to leap directly into the 
canal, on which the conqueror expreſſes 
his joy by a thouſand antic tricks; the 
laws of boxing having determined this to 
be a double victory. | 

Theſe two combatants are no ſooner re- 
tired, than their place is immediately filled 
with two others, each of whom are power- 
fully encouraged by their party to behave 
with the' greateſt bravery. The noble Ve- 
netians alſo animate their ſeveral champions, 
by promiſing them money as a reward for 
their bravery ; for the combatants fight for 
no other prize than reputation. But ſo 
vain are they of this glory, that they cauſe 
themſelves to be drawn in the ſame fierce 
intrepid poſture they engage in, and place 
under theſe pieces their names, and a ſhort 
account of the victories they have gained. 
In the mean time they are on both ſides 
very careful and exact in counting up the 
number of their ſeveral victories, that they 
may know which ſide has the better; but 
they moſt efteem thoſe who have driven 


the greateſt number of foes into the canal. 


curious Particulars 


in one ſingle convent, the walls of which 
are waſhed by the ſea on all fides. 

The firſt iſland upon which we landed, 
was that of St. Chriſtopher, in which is 
only one convent of Auguſtines; and the firſt 
objects that preſented themſelves to us, were 

three 


* 


$4 
three ſtatues, on the wall of the garden 
near the church, repreſenting St. Auguſtine, 
St. Chriſtopher, and St. Nicholas, with a 
Latin inſcription in very bad characters. 
On a ſcroll above the inſcription is writ- 
ten the word Pax. A very long tedious 


ſtory is told of the wonderful actions per- 


formed by thoſe three holy ſtatues, which 
had been ſuffered to be many years in a 
kind of common ſewer. 

In this church, which is but ſmall, there 
is a St. Chriſtopher, by James Baſſano, of 


which ſtrange ſtories are told. But the 


, greateſt curioſity is the body of the bleſſed 


Gratia, a native of Dalmatia, who ſtretched. 


his penance and mortification ſo far, that 
he ſtarved himſelf to death, as the inſcrip- 
tion intimates. 

From the iſland of St. Chriſtopher we 
went to that of St. Michael, which is in- 
deed ſomething larger, but contains, how- 
ever, no more than a fingle convent of the 
order of Camaldule. The church is pretty 
large, and the choir much valued on ac- 


count of its rich and beautiful workman- | 


ſhip. There they preſerve a croſs of a 
pretty large ſize, made, as they tell you, 
of a piece of the true croſs on which our 
Saviour ſuffered, Over. this are placed 
the figures of Conſtantine the Great, and 
the empreſs Helen his mother. The ſtory 
of this croſs is written in a large ſheet of 


old parchment, which they very carefully | 


keep. 

Its reputation has been ſo great for ſeve- 
ral ages, that the iſland of St. Michael has 
been conſtantly viſited by a vaſt many 
maſters of ſhips, pilots and ſailors. Some 
- coming to recommend themſelves to it 
before their voyage; others to perform 
the vows which they had made to it in 


time of a ſtorm ; but this great zeal to it 
"= 


has cooled by degrees. 

The great altar of the church is of very 
fine marble adorned with three noble 
ſtatues; namely, that of the 
St. Michael, of St. Benedict and St. Ro- 
mualde, all as big as life, and of a very 


Archangel 


. Chriſtopher, 
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fine white-marble. In a little chamber, or 
kind of veſtry, is ſhewn a map of the 
world, adorned with miniatures exquiſitely 
kniſhed, and performed by a religious 
of the order called Fra Mauro, in honour 
of whom a medal was ſtruck, in which 
this monk is ſtyled Coſmographus incom- 
parabilis. 

Near the church there is a chapel mag- 
nificently adorned with pillars and bas. re- 


liefs, the workmanſhip of William Ber- 


gameſco. On the outſide of the wall are 
ewo niches, in which were placed two ſta- 
tues of ſtone; the one repreſenting St. 
John the Baptiſt, and the other St. Mar- 
garet. The people pretend, that this cha- 
pel was built by a courtiſan, out of the. 
money ſhe had gained by her trade; and 
that the face of St. Margaret repreſents 
that of the courteſan to the life. But the 
monks deny -all this upon the ſtrength of 
an inſcription which is over the chapel 


door, ſetting forth, that it was built by the 
legacy of a pious matron, 
The two iſlands above-mentioned, are 


not above a gun-ſhot diſtant from each 
other; but the iſland of St. Michael. is 
much more agreeable than that of St. 
For, beſides that in the firſt 
of theſe there are ſome fine gardens and 
walks, one may from thence ſee alſo 
Murano, Lido, the Terra firma, Venice, 
and ſeveral other places in the lagunes. 

Of all the iſlands thereabouts, excepting 


thoſe on which the city of Venice ſtands, 


that of Murano is the moſt conſiderable. 
The city upon it is ſmall, but very agree- 


able, and about a mile diſtant from Venice 


to the northward. It is ſaid to have been 
built by the inhabitants of Altino, who, in 
the year 454, fled thither in order to avoid 
the fury of Attila, that dreadful ſcourge of 
God. The iſland is about three miles in 
circuit, and has ſeveral fine buildings and 
country-ſeats upon it, belonging to the 
Venetians: The moſt remarkable of which 
is that of ſignior Camillo Treviſano, in 
which are ſome fine paintings, done b 

| Paul 
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Paul Veroneſe. It has alſo a very fine 
garden embelliſhed with ſtatues and water- 
works. _ 362 6,3 | 

In the iſland there are 15 churches, in- 
cluding thoſe of the convents ; but that of 
the Dominicans is reckoned the handſomeſt. 
It contains ſome good pictures; among 
the reſt that of a famous victory obtained 
over the Turks by the interceſſion of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, done by Paul Veroneſe. 
Theſe fathers have alſo a very pretty well- 
choſen library, at leaſt as good as can be 
collected in Italy. The church of St. 
Donatus is very antient, but famous for 
nothing except its being the repoſitory of 
the body of its patron, which is there pre- 
ſerved, together with that of St. Giraldo 
Sagredo, a noble Venetian, and a biſhop, 
who ſuffered martyrdom at Buda in Hun- 
gary. The monks of St. Stephen's church 
boaſt, that they have the bodies of ſeveral 
of the Innocents which were put to death 
by Herod the Great, brought to them at 
different times from Bethlehem by pilgrims, 
who redeemed them from the infidels at a 
great price. The great altar of the 
church of St. John, is adorned by a very 
fine painting, done by Tintoret, repreſent- 
ing the baptiſm of Chriſt. And in the 
ſchool they ſhew you a picture of St. John 
preaching in the deſart, done by old Palma, | 
with another of Bonifacio, which is ex- 
tremely valued among them. 

But what renders Murano ſtill more con- 
ſiderable, are the famous glaſs-houſes, which 
formerly furniſhed all Europe with very 
fine glaſſes of all kinds, but more eſpecially 
mirrors or looking-glaſſes. We were aſ- 
{ured, that they once had there two hundred 
of theſe manufactories; and that this ſingle 
branch of trade then yielded very near 
300,000 crowns of revenue to the repub- 
lic, by the duties which were levied on the 
exported glaſſes, But all this has very 
much declined; and the number of glaſs- 
houſes have been long ago reduced to 40 
or 50. 1 


number in it. 


and ſeveral ſmaller interſect it. 


Not bat that they work there as well as. 


- 


55 
ever; for we were ſhewn ſeveral great 
cheſts full of very fine veſſels, perfectly 
reſembling agate, hyacinth, emerald, and 
other precious ſtones : Nor have their cry- 
ſtals and mirrors loſt any thing of their 
antient beauty. But unluckily for Murano, 
the Engliſh and French have found out the 
ſecret of making much better. We how- 
ever obſerved ſome mirrors and ſeveral 
glaſs- veſſels, adorned with flowers and birds 
of various colours, ſo nicely wrought as 
can hardly be ſurpaſſed in any other place. 
The city of Muranothas fallen allo very 
much to decay : Inſtead of 25,000 inhabi- 


tants, which it formerly contained, there 


is not at preſent much above half that 
They enjoy ſeveral noble 
privileges, particularly that of coining 
their own money; but this they may do 
only once a year, and that no longer than 


for three days. 


Through this iſland runs a large canal, 
Upon the 
former are to be ſeen, on Aſcenſion- day, 
and after the ceremony of eſpouſing the 
ſea is over, an infinite number of gondo- 


las and other veſſels full of gentlemen and 
ladies of the firſt rank, which are rowed 


backwards and forwards; and this concourſe 
of boats is a very agreeable ſight. 

The ſtrength and dexterity of the water- 
men is very remarkable upon thoſe occa- 


ſions. At firſt they row gently ; but ſoon 


after quicker and quicker, ſo as to heat 
themſelves by degrees. Such is the emu- 


lation among them, that they fpirit up 
one another, and row with all their might, 


*till they ſoon become breathleſs, 'and co- 
vered with ſweat, Strangers, who are not 
accuſtomed to this ſport, have but little 
pleaſure at firſt, in ſeeing this conteſt 
among the gondoliers, as upon obſerving 
ſuch numbers of boats run continually 
by one another, with. all the ſwiftneſs 
imaginable, they would think they would 
break in pieces every moment. But the 
experience and dexterity. of the watermen- 


ſoon diſſipate their fears, eſpecially * 
they 
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they ſee them paſſing like lightening 
nothing ſhews the ſkill of theſe fellows 
ſo much, as when, in this ſeeming confu- 
ſion, one ſees, perhaps, 20 of them at 
both ends of the canal, turn and wheel 
about all at once, ſo exactly, that not- 
withſtanding the length of their boats, they 
ſtill keep clear of one another. This di- 
verſion commonly does not laſt above an 


our, as the very ſtrongeſt rowers could 


not endure ſuch exceſſive labour for any 
longer time. | 

The iſland of Lido is eppoſite to. the 
eaſt point of Venice, from which it is not 
above half a mile diſtant. It has a pretty 
good harbour, which the republic has for- 


tified by the addition of a caftle and two 


batteries, on the right hand as you enter, 
and on the left with a ſtrong wall pierced 
with embraſures for muſkets. Gallies and 
veſſels of a middling ſize paſs through this 
harbour as they go to St. Mark's palace; 
and ſeveral other places of the city. But 
the largeſt ſhips are forced to ſtop at Ma- 
lamoco, which is the deepeſt. of the fix 
mouths, through which the ſea runs into 
the lagunes. In other reſpects the road is 
very good, and capable of containing a 


great number of ſhips. The four other 


mouths- are, the Brondolo, which is but 
little, frequented on account. of its neigh- 
bourhood to the place, where the Adige 
and New Brenta diſcharge themſel ves into 
the ſea, which have almoſt filled it up 
with ſand; the harbour of Chioſa, which 
is an epiſcopal city, about 24 miles diſtant 
from Venice ; the mouth. of St. Eraſmus, 
and that of the three gates. The two laſt 


are above the Lido, but ſo ſhallow, that 


nothing can paſs there but fiſning · boats. 
The largeſt of all the iſlands, which 
confine the ſea, and ſerve inſtead of dykes 
to the city of Venice on that fide, is that 
which is called Paleſtrina: It is alſo the 
beſt inhabited, and moſt pleaſant iſland, It 
is about 15 miles long, and only 3 or 400 


3 


by 
one another, without running foul. "4 
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paces in breadth, ſtretching itſelf from is 
harbour of Chioſa as far as that of Ma- 


lamoco. All theſe iſlands, which are rec- 


koned to contain at leaſt 15,000 inhabi- 
tants, furniſh Venice with the greateſt part 


of the fruit and pulfe conſumed in' it. 


What is moſt remarkable in Lido, is a 
ſpring of freſh' water very near the ſea, 
which is not in the leaſt mixed with alt, 
nor ſo much as brackiſn. | 

The church of St. Nicholas in Lido, in 
contradiſtinction from that of the ſame 


name jn Venice, is conſiderable for nothing 


but that the doge and nobility, together 


with the foreign ambaſſadors, go thither 
on Aſcenſion- day, after the ceremony of 

wedding the ſea, to hear high maſs, which 
is performed by the patriarch of Venice 
in his pontificals. On the principal altar 
is a marble tomb, a- top of which you ſee 
two ſtatues; namely, that of St. Nicholas 
and St. Theodore, his nephew, both whoſe 
bodies reſt there together. The feats of 
the friars are adorned with bas-reliefs, re- 
preſenting the life of St. Nicholas. In a 


chapel may be ſeen a very fine picture of 


the Aſſumption, done by Baſſano. They 


alſo ſhew in the veſtry the croſs of St. Ni- 


cholas, but cannot ſay what is become of 
his mitre. | | | 

The laſt relick we ſaw was a pitcher, 
which, indeed, was much larger than thoſe. 


we had ſeen in other places, ſaid to be one 


| 


of thoſe uſed at the marriage of Cana. 
Not far from this is an iſland in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Carthuſians, where they have 
a very fine monaſtery. The cloiſters are 
built by Sanſovine. There you ſee ſeveral 
very antient tombs of procurators of St. 
Mark, ſenators, and other perſons of di- 
ſtinction; among which I obſerved a very 
extraordinary one of white marble, without 
any name. A top of it is an angel ſound- 
ing two trumpets at onee, with theſe words, 
judicis ore cano: A little lower is death 
holding his ſcythe over his right ſhoulder, 
a bow in his left hand, and a quiver full of 
17 * | | arrows 
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buſt of a pope, on the right ſide and on 
the left, that of a king. Y y 
But the moſt remarkable of all the tombs 
in theſe cloiſters, is that of the ſenator 
John Marcello. It was believed that he 
had died of an apoplexy, and ſo was bu- 
Tied in his family tomb. Two days after- 
wards a ſacriſt paſſing by that way, heard 
a noiſe within the tomb; upon that he ran 
directly to acquaint the father Prior, who 
went to the cloiſters, accompanied by ſe- 
veral' of his brethren. The tomb was im- 
mediately opened, when Marcello was 
ſound ſtill alive, but ſo ſiek, that it was a 
long time before he could be reſtored to 


health. He ordered the ſtory to be kept 


ſecret *till* he had quite recovered. As 
ſoon as he recovered his health, he went 
to his relations, who refuſed admitting of 
him; and they even abuſed him as an im- 
poſtor, leſt they ſhould be obliged to ſur- 
render him back his eſtate. Upon this an 
action was commenced, which at firſt was 
very briſk; but the teſtimony of the 
Chartreuſe decided the matter, and Mar- 
cello was at length re-inſtated in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of all his effects. The unworthy 
behaviour of his relations diſobliged him 
ſo much, that he married in order to be 
revenged of them, though he had all his 
life entertained an averſion for that holy 
ſtate, yet he laboured his revenge ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully, that he had 12 ſons in wedlock. 
But his reſentment did not end here; for 


this ſenator ordered by his will, that he 
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arrows by his ſide. Between his legs is the | 


ſhould not be interred in his family bury- 


ing: place, that he might have nothing in 
common with thoſe who had uſed him in 
ſo outrageous a manner. The tomb above- 


mentioned he cauſed to be built about ten 
paces diſtant from the other, in the ſame 


cloiſters; and, at the ſame time, ordered, 
that no body but himſelf ſhould be buried 
in it. And to render this order the more 


authentic, he had it engraved on his tomb | 


before his death. 


a 


highly prized. 


as you enter it. 


. 


* 

This church is alſo of Sanſovine's archi- 
tecture, adorned with magnificent chapels 
and excellent paintings: That of the high- 
altar is by Marco Baxiti of Conegliano, 
near Treviſa, and is highly valued. Ic 
repreſents the calling of John and James: 
Our Saviour is between Peter and Andrew, 
and old Zebedee ſtands behind him with 
his two ſons in a doleful poſture. The land - 
ſcape of this picture is excellent, and the 
colouring very lively. On the left ſide of 
the altar is a painting by Titian, which is 
It repreſents Job upon his 
knees, in a very affecting attitude. The 
back ground exhibits his houſes in ruins, 
his flocks deſtroyed, and his children dead; 
the whole is admirably well executed. ; 

The honorary tomb of general Franciſco 


Grimani, is in a magnificent chapel which 


bears his name. It ſtands on the left hand 
This Grimani was one of 
the republic's admirals, during the war of 
Candia ; and ſo able a ſailor, that he uſed 
to ſay, vainly, if not wickedly, enough 
* God commands in heaven, and I upon 


the ſeas.” But this his ſo much boaſted 


ſkill availed him little in the moſt important 


action of his life; for his galley founder- 


ing in a ſtorm, he was drowned with the 
greateſt part of his crew, nor could his 
body ever be found. His figure is repre- 
ſented kneeling at the feet oſ a crucifix in 
the altar · piece of the ſame'chapel. He is 
armed cap-· a- pee, and has an admiral's 
truncheon in his hand. Here we were 
ſhewn likewiſe an excellent piece by Tin- 
toret, but a little ſpoiled: It repreſents St. 
Joſaphar che hen © 3 

At the entrance into the chapel, is a large 
tomb, with a Latin inſcription, for one 
Abbẽ Arnauda Gaſcon, who having come 
from France to Venice about ſome affairs 
relating to his abby, played the gallant 
ſo well with the Venetian eourteſans, that 


he ſtepped into the other world. His 


brother Ambroſe, a religious of the ſame 
Chartreuſe, took care to have him buried + 
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and when he himſelf died, he left a conſi- 


derable ſum in the bank of Venice, of 
which his brethren, the ſons of St. Bruno, 


at preſent receive the intereſt. 

The legend of this father Ambroſe is, 
that he ſcraped together a great deal of 
money by very pious means ; for having 


acquired a high reputation for ſanctity, 


three parts in four of the pious, ſouls in the 
city and neighbourhood, flocked to him, 
that he might ſay maſſes for delivering 
ſouls out of n and that he had 
good round ſums for theſe, according to 
the quality of ſuch as they wanted to be 
delivered. 8 

Oppoſite to the chapel of admiral Gri- 
mani, is that of another of the ſame 


ſirname, who was archbiſhop of Candia, 
with an inſcription upon a marble tablet 


ſet in the wall, containing an eulogy 
both of his wealth and his worth. 

The altar- piece of the Piſani chapel, 
called St. Stephano, in which the . family 
of the former name lies buried, is thought 
to be one of the beſt pieces of old Palma. 
It is our Saviour ſtretching out the key of 
Paradiſe to St. Peter; for there is but one 
in this picture, Palma having, it is proba- 
ble, either never read, or forgot what 


Chriſt ſays to Peter in the xvith chapter of 


Matthew: And I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 

In the chapel belonging to the Barbarigo 
family, is a large wooden coffin, where is 


ſhewn, pretty entire, the body of the brave 
provedidor-general Auguſtine Barbarigo, 
who, after performing wonders at the bat- 
tle of Lepanto, received a ſhot of a 
poiſoned arrow in his left eye. He died 
ſoon-after, but would not ſuffer the arrow 
to be pulled out, before he ſaw with his 
other eye the enemy routed, and the battle 
won. The wound made by the arrow, and 
all the teeth of the upper jaw, are ſtill to 
be ſeen. | | 

The chapel of the Soranzo family, in 
Latin called Superantii, with their tomb 
in it, is 'alſo very magnificent. In ſhort, 
this church and the convent, are very rich 
in paintings, ſtatues and marble. In their 
refectory they preſerve the portrait, from 
the life, of the provedidor-general Barba- 
rigo, with a laſt ſupper of our Lord and 
his Apoſtles, done by Bonefacio, which is 
highly valued. 1 

The gardens belonging to this houſe are 
very ſpacious, conſidering they are con- 
fined to a narrow iſland. Here are a great 
many vines, fig, almond, and other fruit- 
trees, to the number of 17, ooo, as the 
father Prior told us. The almond- trees 
were in bloſſom, though the weather was 
extremely cold. From theſe gardens is a 
very . diverſified proſpect; for there is 
a full view of the harbour of Lido, with 
its caſtles, the Adriatic ſea, the iſles of St. 
Eraſmo, Vignola, Murano, St. Michael, 


St. Chriſtopher, and the city of Venice. 


IX. Deſcription of the Wes mar Venice, continued 3 their magnificent Churches, and other 
„„ 00085007; Structures. 5 | 


TVUHE illands of Mazorbe, Torcello, 
1 and Buran, are five or ſix leagues 


from Venice. They contain ſeveral ſmall 


towns, pretty well inhabitad, with convents 
of religious; but without any thing worth 
remarking, except ſome excellent pictures, 
by Paul Veroneſe, eſpecially in the church 
of St. Anthony de Torcello, where there 
are twelve of that excellent maſter's. 
The iſland of St, Helena is within can- 


. 


| non-ſhot of the city, and belongs to the 

religious of mount Olivet, who have there 
a very pretty garden. Ia the church, 
which is dedicated to St. Helena, they 
pretend to have the body of that. ſaint 
entire. It is depoſited in a marble tomb, 
adorned with ſmall ftatues and bas-reliefs. 
In the middle of the entry of the church, 


is the tomb of a Venetian general, with 


3 


of” 


bow ſtatue in a kneeling poſture, and hold- 


ing 
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ing in his hand a croſs, all of marble. Francis, is alſo conſidered as an excellent 


Over the high- altar is the adoration of the 
magi, by old Palma, and highly eſteemed. 
- The iſles of the lagunes do altogether 
form a biſhopric ; but the biſhop is oblig'd 
to reſide elſewhere in ſummer, on account 
of the badneſs of the air and ſtinking 
exhalations of theſe lagunes, ſo that moſt | 
of the iſles are deſert; even the religious, 
who have convents there, abandon them 
during that ſeaſon, and hire ſome poor 
curates to ſupply their places. With re- 
gard to the ſiſters, they are obliged to re- 


main there, becauſe they are not ſuffered to | 


ſtir from their convents. : 1 
The iſle of la Giudecca was formerly 
inhabited by Jews, but at preſent by fiſher- 
men or ſailors. It is comprehended in, 
and actually forms a conſiderable part of 
the city of Venice, being divided from it 
only by a canal of the ſame name, 300 paces 
broad. It forms a large point of land, 
which covers half the city on the ſouth, 
and extends from oppoſite St. Mark's ſquare 
to its northern extremity. It was formerly 
called Spina longa, on account of its length, 
which is about 1200 paces, and its breadth 
near 300. On the city ſide it has a large 
quay, with very fine wharfs, and gardens 
behind them, together with ſeveral magni- 
ficent churches. There are in this iſle 
three convents of female, and as many of 
male religious, a college of nobles, an 
hoſpital, and a pariſh church, dedicated to 
St. Euphemia. 2 
The fineſt of all theſe churches is that of 
the Capuchins; it is a very elegant modern 
edifice, built by Palladio, in the year 1576, 
at the coſt of the republic, to diſcharge a 
vow they made during a peſtilence, Its 
chapels are adorned with fine marble, and 
exquiſite paintings, among which is a fine 
Madona and the child Jeſus, by Titian ; 
a Scourging and an Aſcenſion, by Tintoret; 
a Nativity and Aſſumption, conſidered as 
the moſt maſterly pieces of Baſſano. The 
great Crucifix of braſs upon the high-altar, 
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performance. 
James, are three admirable pieces, by Paul 


Veroneſe ; the Annunciation of the Virgin; 
the Viſitation of Elizabeth, and an Aſ- 


ſamption. 


The church of the croſs has nothing in 
it remarkable, except the body of St. Am- 
broſe. The Greeks at Venice, both inha- 
bitants and ſtrangers, go there every 12th 
of May, with great devotion, to viſit the 


| body of this ſaint. 


The ifland of St. George Major is only 


is wholly taken up by a magnificent con- 
vent of Benedictines. The church is one 
of the moſt magnificent in all Venice, and 
reſembles that of St. Juſtin at Padua, Its 
front, which-is by Palladio, and accounted 
one of his beſt performances, is admirable.” 

You aſcend to this church by a great and 


ſeveral very beautiful ſtatues, repreſenting. 
Juſtice, Prudence, and Vigour. 
wholly paved with marble, and the pillars 
ſupporting the nave, are adorned with the 
portraits of the kings, princes, and other 


dictine order. Fe) ROE 

Its high altar is a piece of very fine 
workmanſhip, and of the maſt curious: 
marble, being decorated with ſeyeral beau- 
tifal ſtatues: Among which ark thoſe of 
the Four Evangeliſts ſupporting) a globe, 
upon which is God the Fatherj attended 
with two angels. Theſe ſtatuey are all of 
braſs, but the globe only is gilt. Among 
the chief paintings of the nave is a Re- 
ſurrection, a Coronation of the Virgin, 
and a St. Stephen, by Tintoret. | 
In the choir are two excellent pieces, by 


the ſame hand; the one repreſenting the 


falling of the Manna in the deſart, the 


other a laſt ſupper, wherein Our Saviour 


appears ſtanding, and puts the bread into 
each diſciple's mouth. The benches of 


betwixt the ſtatues of St. Mark and St. 


* * 
* 


1 religious are of beautiful walnut- tree, 


> 


- H with 


In the refectory of the monaſtery of St. 


a muſket-ſhot diſtant from Giudecca, and 


magnificent landing place, on which are. 


Ie in 


great perſons, who have been of the Bene- 
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2 de Caſtella, is ſituated upon a little 


and St. Mark. It contains the body of 


with the chair of ſtone, which they hold 


preſenting the Adoration of the Wiſemen ; 


in the wilderneſs. 5 


with a great many bas-reliefs, very curiouſly 


wrought, repreſenting the whole hiſtory 
of St. Benedict's life. The chapels are 


_ likewiſe very rich, and adorned with very 
beautiful paintings; among which are a Na- 


tivity, and a Martyrdom of St. Lucia, by 
the two Baſſans, very highly valued. | 
The convent is anſwerable to the mag- 
nificence of the church, and has two large 
cloiſters, ſurrounded with two rows of 
pillars; à fine dormitory covered with 
marble ; a well furniſhed library; an ela- 
boratory well ſtocked with medicines, and 
a very agreeable 1 In the latter 
is the excellent picture of the Marriage at 
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Cana, which takes up a whole wall, 
and paſſes for the maſter- piece of Paul 
Veroneſe. rut | 

In the ſpace of 30 feet in length, that 
great maſter has painted "fix ſcore figures 
extremely beautiful: Among which are 
his own, his brother's, and ſeveral other 
famous painters, his cotemporaries. Be- 


ſides the fine diſpoſition of the figures, 
and the elegant manner in which they 
are painted, we are alfo ſtruck with the 


magnificence of the vaſes, richneſs of the 
habits, and the other. equipages, which 
make the whole appear in a very grand 
taſte, ö 


| X. The Patriarchal Church, and ſeveral others, deſcribed. 


—_ HE. patriarchal church of St. Peter 


iſland, at one of the extremities of the city, 
behind the arſenal, from which it is ſepa- 
rated only by a canal of the ſame name, 


with a quay on both ſides for the conve- 


niency of paſſengers. - 
The church, though plain enough with 
regard to its architecture, has, however, 


its beauties and merit. The great altar is 
magnificent, and near it is a marble tomb 


ſupported by ſeveral angels, and four fine 
ſtatues” of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John, 


St. Laurence Juſtinian, a Venetian noble, 
and the firſt patriarch of Venice, whoſe 
ſtatue is repreſented ſtanding on the tomb. 
They likewiſe preſerve in this church 
the right hand of St. Cyprian, together 


in great veneration, becauſe they ſay it is 
the ſame on which St. Peter uſed to ſit at 
Antioch. They have alſo here two fine 
pictures, ſaid to be by Tintoret; one re- 


the other, the ſtory of the Brazen Serpent 


The famous church of la Salute, ſituated 
at the mouth of the great canal, is admi- 


rable: And its front, adorned with a vaſt 


0 


number of marble ſtatues, and other orna- 1 


ments of architecture. The republic cauſed 
it to be built, in conſequence of a vow 
made during a very deſolating peſtilence. 
And we are told, that they ſpent two 


whole years in driving the piles upon which 


it is founded. | | 

Its form is a large octogon, containing 
a lefler ; the eight pillars, at the angles 
of which, ſupport a well-enlightened dome, 
adorned with marble ſtatues of the pro- 
phets Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Hoſea, Zachariah, king David, and old 
Simeon. Its pavement is a kind of moſaic 


of white, black, red, and yellow marble. 


The high altar«ſtands in the hollow part 
of the large oval, and on it the ſtatue of 
the Virgin Mary, with the child Jeſus in 
her arms, and Venice in the figure of 
a diſconſolate matron, imploring her aſ- 
ſiſtance under the ſcourge that afflicts her. 
On the other. fide, an angel is putting the 
peſtilence to flight, purſuing it with a torch 


in his hand; and St. Martin, St. Theodore, 


and St. Laurence Juſtinian, all protectors 
of the city, are ſpectators. 

Beſides the high altar, there are ſeven 
others with baluſtrades, which are ſunk in 
the other ſides of the octogon; all which, 
together with the ſtatues of the twelve 
| e Apoſtles 
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Ap oſtles in niches, the four canons of 
| = church, and ſeveral others, with which 
the church is adorned, are of beautiful 
White marble. A deſcent of the Holy 
Ghoſt upon the Apoſtles, and a St. Mark, 
by Titian, are eſteemed maſter pieces. 
The ſacriſty is likewiſe very rich; on 
the cieling are three excellent paintings, by 
Titian, repreſenting the murder of Abel 
by Cain, the ſacrifice of Abraham, David 
and Goliath; there is likewiſe here a fine 
laſt ſupper, by Tintoret. 

The church of St. John and St. Paul is 
in a Dominican convent, and one of the 
fineſt in all Venice. Its church and chapels 
are very rich, though in the Gothic taſte. 
The high altar, as well as its tabernacle, 
is a very curious piece of workmanſhip, * 
adorned with magnificent columns, which 
ſupport a matble feat enriched with a great 
many bas- reliefs; and near it the ſtatues 
of the ſaints John and Paul, Catharine of 
Siena, and Thomas Aquinas. The chapel 
of the Roſary is the moſt remarkable, 
both for its bęautiful pavement and many 
excellent paintings, by Paul Veroneſe, 
Tintoret, and other ou maſters. - In St. 

Hyacinth's chapel, principal miracles 
of that ſaint are repreſented. by Baſſano 
and old Palma: But all theſe pieces are 
far inferior to the Martyrdom of St. John, 
St. Paul, and that of St. Peter, both of 


— — 


| maſter-piece of that celebrated painter, 
and is reckoned one of the four capital 
paintings in, the whole world. It is pity 
they have ſuffered it to be ſo often copied ; 

for by drawing the ſpunge ſo frequently 


| over -the Saint's face, the copiers have 


quite effaced the colouring. 


this church erected to the memory of Ni- 
cholas Urſinus Pitiliani Princeps; of one 
Leonardus Pratus ; of one Horatius Ba- 
lianius; one Pompeius Juſtinianus, and 


ſome other generals, who have command- 


ed the armies of the republic. They 
like wife have a great veneration for a finger 


| which they preſerve, af St. Vincent Fer- 


rier, and one of St. Peter, which their 
brethren at Rome deny to be genuine, 
becauſe they pretend to have that Saint's 
body entire, and that not a particle of it 
is elſewhere. 


The convent is lkewiſe one of the fineſt ; 


in Venice. The dormitories, the refectoryy 
the hall of recreation, are all very magni- 


princes. 


In the ſquare before the eonvent is an 


equeſtrian ſtatue of the celebrated Bartho- 


lomew Coglione; it is of: bronze gilt; 


upon a marble N adorned with - co» 
lumns and bas- reliefs. 


mem by Titian. The laſt paſſes for the | 


XI. Church of the 


HE name of father Paul is fo re: | 

nowned all over Europe, that we 
had the curioſity to-viſit the church of the 
Servites, to fee the tomb of that illuſtrious 
religious, whoſe: life the court of Rome 
attacked by the hand of an infamous aſ- 
ſaſſin. But he has not ſo much as an epi- 
taph, and the religious, to whom we ad- 
dreſſed ourſelves, told us, that he did not 
certainly know where he was buried. He 
only ſhewed us at the foot of a crucifix, 


* 
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Servites bel 


which is upon the ARth/ altar on the right. | 
hand, a-ſmall poignard or ſtiletto, ſeven or 


eight inches long, with the following in- 
ſcriptiow below it in letters of gold, Der 
Fit10: LIBERATORT:. 

This is the ſame ſtiletto which the aſ- 
ſaſſins left ſtuek in his head; and which, 


by a happy turn, he uſed to call Plum | 


Romanum. 


Not far from this is an altar enriched ]. 
with the fineſt N and upon it, in a 


large 


* 


* 


There ate ſeveral equeſtrian ſtatues in 


ficent; ſo that it may with juſtice be ſaid, 
chat the humble religious are lodged like 
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Andrea Sciavone and Tintoret. 


large nich cloôſed with a large handſome 


plate of glaſs, is che ſtatue of St. Anthony 


of Padua. 


The roof of this church i is 3 in the 
Hoo of a galley turned upſide down, like | 


the Hermits at Padua; it is of gothic! 
architecture, but pretty large, and tolera- 


bly well ornamented. Among ſeveral other 
pieces are a laſt ſupper, by Bonifacio; 
the hiſtory of Cain and Abel, by Tintoret, 
and an e by Salviat.. 
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But the moſt magnificent object in elils 


church is the tomb of the doge Andr&w 
| Vendrameno, which is of marble, moſt rich- 


ly gilt, and adorned with very handſome © 
Grade, articularly thoſe” of Adam and 

Eve. the own is a very fine one, dreſſed 
in his ducat» robes, and ſtretched at full 
length. His epitaph gives him a great 
character, both in his civil and military 
capacity, he having raiſed the ſiege of 


f | Croia, and driven the T out of Sn | 


XII, Several dne ant Convents aer 


wards of 40 convents of men, and 
35 of women, beſides a great many chapels, 
_ an infinite number of confraternities, 
which they term ſchools: The ſix princi- 


Vontes contains 72 pariſhes, up- | 


pal ones, called by way of diſtinction the 


he. and St. Mark ; the firſt of which 
is a very elegant piece of architecture, and 


8 great ſchools, are very magnificent, and 
adorned: with a vaſt number of excellent 
| Roche particularly the ſchools of St. 


famous for a vaſt number of Tintoret's 


works, who was the quickeſt painter of his 


time; drew more pictures for this ſchool 


| during two years, than any her painter 
could do in his whole life. 


The ſchool of St. Mark is not at all in- 
ferior to that of St. Roche; its front is 
wholly of marble, and adorned with 
bas-reliefs, and its inſide all pune by 


Tintoret. 


The church of St. Sebaſtian i is Anon 
for its beauty, and the great number of its 
paintings, by Paul Veroneſe, who is buried 
there: And that of St. Mary Major con- 
tains ſeveral pictures of Baſſano and Tin- 
toret, extremely beautiful. The front of 


the church of the bare · footed friars upon 


the canale reggio, is very magnificent, of 


a beautiful white marble, and built by 


Sardi. In it are ſeveral good pieces, by 
In the 
church af St. Saviour is the tomb of Ka- 
tharine Cornaro, queen of Cyprus, and 


3338 


* 


| 


alſo thoſe of the doges Frands Vee, 
Laurence and Jerom Priuli; the picture 
over the high altar repreſents the Tranſ- 
' figuration, and is thought to be one of 
the beſt pieces of Titian. And in the 
chapel is an Aſſumption, by the ſame 
hand, and a Jefus at Emaus, by old Palma. 

The church of the Cordeliers, called 
Santa Maria Glorioſa, is likewiſe one of 
the chief in Venice. In it is one of the 


moſt: magnificent tombs in the whole city. _ 


It is that of John Palzaro or Johannes Pi- 
faurus ; it is built of three kinds of mar- 

ble, black, white and yellowiſh, and ſup- 
ported by four cbloſſus sf . moors cloathed 


with white, their heads, arms and knees 


being of black marble. ' Above the cor- 
nice, is the ſtatue of Pizarro himſelf, -in 
white marble, ſeated in a chair of ſtate 
under a canopy, ſurrounded by eight other 
ſtatues, all of white marble alſo; four of 
which ſtand upon pedeſtals between four 

pillars of black marble veined with white. 
They tell us that the ſpire of this church 
was originally higher than that iof St. 
Mark, but the ſenate ordered half of it 
to be demoliſhed, being reſolved, that no 
ſpire -in the city ſhould out-top-that-i in the 
ſquare of St. Mark. 
In the church of the Franciſcans of bo 
Job, is the-tomb of monſieur d'Argenſon, 
formerly ambaſſador from the court of 
France at Venice. It is a black marble, 
extremely. well poliſhed, ſupported * two 
ions, 
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in the church of the Jeſuits, which makes 


lions, and | adorned with ſeveral angels 
holding the ambaſſador's arms. 7 

The churches of St. Moſes and St. Za- 
chariah, are remarkably beautiful : In the 
former are two excellent pictures, by Tin- 
toret; the one a Madona, and the other 
our Saviour waſhing the feet of his diſci- 
ples : The latter is paved with marble, 
and its front finely ornamented. They 

both contain ſeveral magnificent altars, 
and in their chapels are ſeveral excellent 
pictures, by Salviati, Ribellini, and Paul 
Veroneſe. They likewiſe ſhew here the 
headleſs: trunk of St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
the bodies of the ſaints Heri, Achilles, 
and Pancras : The heads of the good thief, 
St. Stephen and St. Thomas à Becket. 

In the church of St. Jeremiah, they 
preſerve the right arm and a tooth of that 
prophet. In that of St. Mary Formoſa, 
the bones of the good old Nicodemus ; 
and in that of St. Juſtina, a ſtone, whereon 
we ſee the impreſſion of that ſaint's knees, 
when ſhe was beheaded. _ 

There are few churches in Venice in 
which we do not ſee beſides curious relicks, 
many excellent pictures and magnificent 
tombs of doges and procurators of St. 
Mark, the Venetians being extremely 
careful of raiſing monuments to the virtues 


and memory of their great men. Thus, 


XII. The Jewiſh Quarter, Synagogues, &c. 


HE Jews, who formerly inhabited 

1 - the iſland of la Giudecca, are at 
preſent ſettled at the further end of the 
city directly oppoſite to that iſland. It 
conſiſts of three ſtreets, which are ſhut up, 
each with two gates, and the number of 
inhabitants upwards of 4000. They have 
ſeven ſynagogues, but all very indifferent, 
containing nothing proper for inſpiring 
reſpect or devotion, except the place where 
their holy books are kept, which is a kind 
of large preſs, a little more ornamented 
than the feſt. The five books of Moſes 


ate written in large characters upon leaves 


| cided by Judges of their own nation, 
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no great appearance, we ſee ſeveral beau- 
tiful tombs : And among others, that of 
the doge Paſcal Chiconia, in whoſe doge- 
ſhip the bridge of the Rialto was built of. 
ſtone ; that of the procurator Legio, and 
that. of Horace Farneſe, general of the 
Venetians. They have alſo ſeveral excel- 
lent paintings by Tintoret; a martyrdom 
of St. Laurence, by Titian; the behead- 
ing of St. John, by old Palma; and a 
viſitation of the Virgin, by Andrea 
Schiavone. | | 

The Greek church, dedicated to St. 
George, is much more beautiful than that 
of the Jeſuits; but it has only ſome 
wretched Greek paintings, done on a gilt 
ground, In the church of St. Pantaleon, 
they preſerve a pretty large croſs, which, - 
according to them, is made of the wood 
of the Holy Croſs; large pieces of which 


they have in twenty of their other churches. 


In the church of the Frati, or minor 
friars, is the tomb of the learned Benedict 
Brugnolus, whom Julius Scaliger mentions. 
as the preceptor to his father and uncle. 
This tomb is pretty magnificent for a man 
of his rank; and his epitaph imports, that 
he was publick profeſſor of the belles 
lettres at Venice for 40 years. 


deſcribed. Origin and Situation of Venice. 


of vellum, ſewed together, and rolled 
upon a ſtick, which they unroll as 
they want to read them. Their learning 
principally conſiſts in underſtanding He- 
brew and the Talmud. Una 4 

It is ſurpriſing that the Jews of Venice, 
notwithſtanding the great commerce of 
this city, are but in middling .circum- 
ſtances. Their hats are generally covered 
with a piece of ſcarlet, and when in mourn- 
ing with a piece of crape, which generally” 
diſtinguiſnes them from Chriſtians. Their 
trifling diſputes among themſelves are de- 

But 
thoſe 


thoſe of conſequence are brought before 
the magiſtrates of Juſtice, as. they enjoy 
the protection of the nobles, to whom 
they are very ſerviceable upon ſeveral oc- 
caſions; they have the privilege of taking 
their degrees as doctors of phyſie at the 
univerficy 'of Padua, and of- practifing as 
fuch through all the territories of - the 
republic. 3 

It is a common, but miſtaken opinion, 
that Veniee is built in the ſea, The place 


where it now ſtands was formerly a great 


marſh, and dry in ſeveral places, where 
the Po, Adige, Brenta, Plata and other 
rivers, diſcharge themſelves; the fea break 
ing through that neck of land which = 
tended 35 miles north and. ſouth, o 

for itſelf a paſſege through ſix au erent 
channels, and covering all the low grounds, 
formed what is called the lagunes, extend- 
ing about ſix miles, leaving a great num: 
ber of little iſlands that are not much 
higher than the ſurface of the water. The 
filhermen, who came to exerciſt their trade 
on theſe flooded marſhes, built little huts 


to ſhelter themſelves againſt the inclemency 


of the weather; but afterwards, when the 


Heruli and Viſigoths. ravaged Italy, under 


the command of their kings Nadagaiſe 


and Alaric, the firſt of whom was routed 
and ſlain near Feſeole by Stilicon, the em- 


ror Honorius's general, numbers of 


people fled thither to ſave themſelves and 


their effects; where finding a ſafer refuge 


than i! in the ſtrongeſt cities, they began to 
build houſes for their greater convenience, 


| e in the iſland of the Rialto. 


bitants of Padua, to whom it 


belonged, and who had a harbour there, 


— g the inhabitants increaſe, began to 
k of rendering this iſland 'confiderable, 
and of making it an aſylum for themſelves 


in eaſes of extremity. | According] ly, in 


the year 421, they ordered it to ro- 

claimed a place of refuge, and ſent three 

conſuls to*govern it; ſo that it was ſoon 
ſed, and the church of St. Jae 
ed, which is ſtill ſanding. * 


4 


* 


4 
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i conquered, 
deſpair. The cities of Pavia, Milan, Pa- 


peopled. 


l 


l 


About the year 454, Attila, king of / the 
Huns, being driven out of both Saule uls, 
broke into Italy, and rayaged it with great 
barbarity. Phe demolition of cities, the 
deſolation of countries, and the number- 
leſs conflagrations lighted up on all hands 
by. thofe fwarms of "barbarians, were pa- 
ſtimes to this tyrant, who, wherever he 
left nothing but horror and 


dua, Concordia, and fevera}- others, were 
entirely deſtroyed by this monſter of in- 
humanity; and ſuch of the inhabitants as 
eſcaped froin fire and ſword, choſe to truſt 
themſelves to the moſt dangerous element, 
rather than again fall into the hands of the 
Huns; ſo that embarking in little boats, 
they eſcaped to the Rialto and other iſles 
of the lagunes, which they completely 


In the mean time the government of 
Padua haying re-eſtabliſhed their city, and 
ſeeing that the Rialto was become a place 
of great impartance to them on account 
of its numerous inhabitants, ſent tribunes 
to govern this new people; but as they 
who had eſcaped from the ruins of their 
country, were artly nobles, and partly 
Plebeians? the former, by their good of- 
fices and addreſs, gained ſo greatly the 
eſteem of the latter, that they were de- 
clared protectors of the people. Thus 
every. iſlapd came to have tribunes-of their 
own, = aſſuming the whole authority, 
to themſelves, became, in proceſs of time, 
ſo many ſovereigns, This government | laſted 
till the year 697. 

At that time the tribunes of the principal 4 
iſlands of the lagunes; perceiving that they 
re extremely well-peopled, reſolved to 
orm a republic of their own, and to chooſe 
ne of their own number for their head. 
But as they knew that the Paduans had 
often complained, and particularly to 
Narſes, general to the emperor Juſtinian, 
when he came to their city in the year 5 527, 
that the inhabitants of the iſlands had, 


without any n ſeized their werbe 
an 


« 
# 
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and harbours, they thought proper to ſend 
deputies to the emperor Leontius, for leave 
to chooſe a head under the title of duke. 
The deputation being ſucceſsful, their 
tribunes aſſembled at Heraclea, a city of 
the lagunes, at the mouth of the Piava, 
where they choſe for their firſt doge, Paulus 
Anafeſtus. | 

If, therefore, we date the beginning of 
this republic from the year 421, we ſhall 
ſee that the conſuls ſent by the ſenate of 
Padua, governed it in its infancy, In time 
it came to he under the government of 
tribunes, which laſted near 300 years; after- 
wards the doges reigned at Venice with an 
abſolute power; but as a great many had 
ſhamefully abuſed it to the detriment of 
their country, the moſt illuſtrious citizens 
aſſembled, after the death of the doge 
Vital Micheli, in order to reform paſt 
abuſes, and choſe eleven of their own 
number, all men of probity, who elected 
the famous Sebaſtian Ziani for their doge. 
But that they might reſtrain the authority 
of the. prince for the future, they eſta- 
bliſhed at the ſame time a council entirely 
independant of the doge, and from which 
his eletors were to be drawn. On the 


other hand, to ſatisfy in ſome meaſure the 


XIII. Particular Obſervations on the City of Venice, its Forts, Bridges, Nands, Canals, 


people who repined at this change, they 
inveſted him with a power of creating 12 
tribunes, who again had a power to chooſe 
40 perſons out of each ward of the city, 
to compoſe the council which had been 
eſtabliſhed, and was therefore called the 
Grand Council; ſo that as the city was 
divided into ſix wards, this council con- 
ſiſted of 240 members, choſen indiffe- 
rently out of the three ſtates of nobility, 
burghers and tradeſmen. | 

The government ſubſiſted *till the year 
1289, whetutghe dage, Peter Gradenique, 
undertook to Change it, and ſucceeded in 
the attempt, by fixinghe great council to 
a certain number of Wrizens, whoſe deſ- 
cendants were to have the ſovereign and 
perpetual management of the republic, 
excluſive of all other families, By this 
regulation, a perfect ariſtocracy was eſta- 
bliſhed, and the government has continued 
upon that footing to this very day. Such 
was the true origin of Venice ; which, from 
being a mean retreat for thoſe who eſcaped 
the fury of fire and ſword, grew at length 


powerful enough to make head againſt the . 


united force of the Ottoman empire for 
ſeveral ages, and became famous all over 
the world. p | 


and Squares. 


HE ſituation of Venice, among the 

2 lagunes, appears like a city floating 
in the middle of the ſea. The lagunes 
towards the terra firma, are bounded to- 
wards the Po and Adige, with the ,Pole- 
fine; towards the Brenta with the Paduan, 
and towards the mouth of the Piava with 
Treviſan and Friouli. - | 
The ſhallowneſs of the water in which 
all the ſtrength and ſecurity of Venice lies, 
renders it inacceſſible, were it not for ob- 
lique channels marked at certain diſtances! 
by high poles, which the republic on occa- | 
ſion can cauſe to be cut down, to conceal the 


paſſages from the knowledge of the enemy; 
Vor. I. . 4. | % 


beſides, they have fortified the ports at 


Malamocco and Lido, ſo well, that they 


think themſelves ſecure on that ſide, 
Chioſa, or Chioggia, is an epiſcopal . 


city, 24 leagues. diſtant from Venice, It 
is built upon an iſland, or Lido, as they 
call it, of the ſame: name, at the north 
end of which ſtands the fort which defends 
the entrance of the canal. This fort is 
very irregular, though built in the form 


of a ſtar. But it has one advantage pecu- 
liar to itſelf, which is, that no trenches 
can be carried on upon either fide, becauſe *© 


of the low and marſhy grounds which ſur- 
round it, For the greater ſecurity of this 
4 canal, 


| 
| 
1 
| 
1 
[| 
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canal, they have erected ſeveral bulwarks 
of eight, nine, and ten ſides, but without 
any flanks; as they are intended only for 
batteries; and being pretty large, they 
might place in each conſiderable numbers 
of foot ſaldiers, whoſe fire would much 
annoy the ſhips and veſſels which ſhould 
attempt their fortifications, the only way 
whereby they could be attacked. 

. Venice is therefore naturally ſecure againſt 
all attacks from a fleet, it being impracti- 
cable to approach it any nearer than Mala- 
mocco. They who come from thence to 
the city through the lagunes, are obliged 


to lighten their veſſels of their heavy 


loading, and be towed thro' theſe crooked 
paſſages, or go by ſea through the port 
of the Lido. | 
As it is of the laſt importance for the 
Venetians to keep the water about the town 
at a certain depth, they have been for a 
century paſt at a prodigious expence to 
effett it, and ſpared no coſt in making 
machines to deepen the principal canals. 
But notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, 
it is much to be feared, that the land will 
at laſt get above the water, or at leaſt that 
Venice will become inacceſlible to all kinds 


of ſhips, and conſequently uninhabitable | 


from the corrupted air that will ariſe from 
theſe. marſhy acceſſions of land, . 
On whatever fide you approach Venice 
by fea or land, the proſpect is equally 
grand; but eſpecially if you come on the 
ſide of Chioſa by the lagunes; as it then 
appears, for above the - diſtance of ten 
miles, like a city ariſing out of the middle 
of the waters. | 85 
It is, indeed, ſurpriſing, to behold Ve- 
nice, without gates or walls, ſtand ſecure 
amidſt the waves that waſh it on all ſides; 
and though it lies totally open without 


fortifications, citadel-or garriſon, yet that it | 


ſhould be one of the ſtrongeſt places in 
Europe. Its figure comprehending the 
. iſland of Giudeca, nearly reſembles a tur- 
bot, of which the eaſt end, where the 
arſenal is, makes the tail, It is often 
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ſurrounded with an infinity of - maſts. of 
ſhips, gallies and barks, riſing like a foreſt, 
through which may be diſtinguiſhed the 
lofty and. magnificent buildings of the pa- 
lace and ſquare of St. Mark, the ſtately 
columns of the Broglio, the church della 


Salute, the fine buildings which line the 


great canal, and ſeveral lofty ſpires. 

It is commonly ſaid, that the city of 
Venice conſiſts of a great number of ſmall 
iſlands, but this requires ſome explanation. 
It is very certain, that the Rialto was a 
real iſland, when the people, who eſcaped 
the fury of the barbarians, fled. thither, 
There was, beſides, a great cluſter of others 
thereabouts, but much ſmaller, or rather 
little eminences, and ſeveral very low 
grounds level with the water, and others 
quite under it. At firſt they lived in thoſe 
iſlands, which they found to be moſt con- 
venient; but in time, the number of inha- 
bitants encreaſing, they were fotced to 
build wherever they could find earth\fir for 
the purpoſe, and at laſt to fill up a/ great 
part of the intermediate ſpaces with houſes 
founded upon piles. All theſe, joined 
together, by the communication of a great 
number of bridges, formed 'the town of 
Venice, which in time increaſed in its 
dimenſions, | 

The great number of canals, which cut 
all parts of the town, makes it eaſy to go 
from any place of it to another, in a gon- 
dola: And there is hardly any part of it 
but you may come to on foot, by reafon 
of the vaſt number of little ſtreets all over 
the city, ſeveral quays upon the edges of 
the canals, and the number of bridges 
which continue the communication of theſe 
places with one another. The palaces and 
houſes of the nobles are generally built 
upon the canals, ſo that there is no coming 
at them but in a gondola, as the water 
comes up to the gates, and waſhes the 
walls, IE» 

The bridges at Venice are moſt of them 
built with ſtone and brick, and the arches 


. % 
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ſo artificially contrived, as to be generally 


not 
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not · above feven or eight inches thick. The 


aſcent on each ſide, is by four or five ſteps 
of Iſtrian white ſtone, which in time be- 
comes ſo ſmooth and ſlippery, that in either 
froſt or rain, it is very difficult to keep 
from falling; and as the bridges have no 


rails, there is great hazard of falling into 
the rialto. 


= 


The canals of Venice, about the middle 
of the town, are all very narrow, and have 
no quays, the firſt founders of Venice ma- 
king the moſt they could of their ground. 
Their depth at high - water is for the moſt 


part about five or ſix feet, except the great 


canal, which is very deep; but at low 
water a great many of them are almoſt 
dry, the mud and ſlime in which occaſion 
ſuch a ſtench, as would infect the air, were 
it not taken off by the return of the water, 
which fills the canals twice in 24 hours. It 
is further to be remarked, that after the win- 
ter ſolſtice, and eſpecially in February, the 
canals are ſo drained, that for ſeveral. hours, 
between ebb and flow, there is no going 
in a gondola, unleſs upon the great canal; 
and ſuch is the rapidity of its ſtream, that 


it has no occaſion, like the others, of being 


emptied. or cleaned. 

With regard to. the. ſtreets, they are 
generally ſo. narrow, that not above two 
can go a-breaſt, ſo. that there is miſerable 
joſtling, eſpecially in the mercerie and the 
other moſt frequented places. Ground 
being very precious at Venice, its ; firſt 
founders. have. undoubtedly been obliged 
for that reaſon. to. build them thus narrow, 
in order to make the moſt of it. How- 
ever, as they are all paved with brick, laid 


edge ways, and no. hindrance ariſing from 


coaches, waggons, horſes, or any other 
interruptions uſual in great. cities, , the 
walking about, except the being joſtled, is 
eaſy enough. . 1 I 
Beſides the ſquares of St. Mark and St. 
Paul, are many more in Venice, where there 
is room enough for playing at ſeveral ſports. 
In the middle of each are public ciſterns, 
very 1mproperly called wells, for they are 


only filled with rain-water. The nobles 
and others, who would have better water, 
get it in veſſels which come loaded with it 
from the river Brenta; and with this they 
fill the ciſterns in their own: houſes, where, 
purifying, it becomes very good to drink, 
ſo that they are never in want of freſh 
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water in the city. 


Moſt of the Venetians affirm, that their 
city contains 300, ooo ſouls, and ſome 
400, ooo; others ſay, that there are not 
above 125 or 30,000, including the iſle 
of Giudecca z but reckoning the people of 
Murano and the other. iſlands, that there 
may be about 160,000, or more; ſo 
that there is ſcarce a calculation more un- 


certain than that of the number of inhabi- 
tants in any large city. BY 


There. are likewiſe different opinions 
about the goodneſs of the air at Venice. 
Some who have been there at all the 
ſeaſons of the year, declare, that it is very 
wholeſome ; and principally for this rea- 
ſon, that the evening damps, ſo gene- 
rally fatal all over Italy, are ſcarce known 
Venice, and that the inhabitants are leſs 
ſubje& to defluctions and rheums, than in 
any other place. Yet it cannot be doubted 
that, ſo great a dampneſs as there is at 
Venice, and the inconſtancy of the climate, 


which in a moment changes to extremes, 


in winter as well as ſummer, muſt occaſion 
frequent diſorders among the inhabitants. 
The fogs, which ſometimes hold ſeveral 
days together, are ſo thick and cold, as 
to be very incommodious, eſpecially to 
ſtrangers : Beſides, in ſummer, the noiſome 
vapours riſing from the low grounds of the 
lagunes, infect the air all about Venice. 
They have likewiſe here frequent ſtorms; 
and, conſidering that the extreme heat is 
often intermixed with cold boiſterous winds 
and rains, it 1s not very probable, what- 
ever ſome people may affirm, that in a 
place where the weather is never three 
days together the ſame, that air ſhould be 
more ſoft and ſalubrious than in the moſt 
temperate climate. 
14 Though 
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Though Venice, ſituated in the middle 
of the lagunes, produces nothing of itſelf, 
yet all the neceſſaries of life are there in 

reat plenty, All ſorts of kitchen-herbs, 
ruits, wines, grain, cattle, and whatever 
is produced in the terra firma, and moſt 
remote parts of Lombardy, is brought 
thither by means of the Po, Adige, Brenta, 
Piava, and ſeveral large canals, which the 
republic has cauſed to be cut in its own. 
territories; ſo that every thing of this 
kind, beſides wood and all neceſſary uten- 
ſils, are. ſold up and down the city, in 
boats; and any one, who can purchaſe 
a. wretched boat with a ſingle oar, may 
find a thouſand different ways for getting 
his livelihood. . 

There is generally very good uſage at the 
tayerns, though the wines commonly drank 
in them, are very diſagreeable. Their 
dolce, garbo, all is either harſh, or flat 
and inſipid; but here may be had very 
good Paduan wine, red or white, and at 
a very moderate expence. Their bread is 
intolerably bad, knowing no more at Ve- 
nice how to bake, than on the terra firma. 
It is neither raiſed nor leavened, and by 
over- heating the oven, the crumb is like a 
lump of lead, and the cruſt as hard as a 
ſtone. A 
With regard to their commerce, the 
Venetians formerly commanded all the 
trade of the Levant and the Eaſt- Indies. 
Their ſhips went to Aleppo and Alexan- 
Aria, to load with goods brought to Syria 
and Egypt by the Red Sea; which com- 
modities they ſold over all Europe at what 
price they pleaſed. But the Dutch having 


fince eſtabliſhed factories upon the iſland | 


of Java, and ſeveral. other places of the 
Indies, have thereby entirely ruined this 
trade of the Venetians, and done them 
more damage than ever they ſuſtained in 
their moſt obſtinate wars againſt the Turks. 
' Beſides. this, there are a great many 
other reaſons to be given for the decline of 
their, trade, notwithſtanding the advanta- 
geous ſituation of Venice. Their filk ma- 
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nufactories, their ſcarlets, glaſſes, and ſe- 
veral other commodities, formerly reckon'd 
the beſt of their kinds in Europe, are not 
to be compared now with what are made 
in England, France and Holland. And 
then the duties upon importation, are ex- 
ceſſive; and laſt of all, the idle ambition 
of being a noble Venetian, though of a 
later date, and formerly held in contempt, 
has made them leave trade to the rich 
merchaats, in order to purchaſe this upſtart 
honour. e of 

By this means, the little trade now left 
them, is what they carry on with Conſtan- 
tinople and Germany. Their mirrors and 
cryſtals -are taken from them by the Ger- 
mans, Italians and Spaniards; and their 
cloth of gold and richeſt of ſtaffs, as vel- 
vets, brocades and damaſks, are ſent to 
Conſtantinople and Perſia by the Turks 
and Armenians. As the latter branch of 
traffic is of the utmoſt importance to them, 
they have granted the ſubjects of the Grand 
Signior, who reſide at Venice, an old pa- 
lace upon the great canal, where they live 
all together: It is called Palazzo de Turchi, 
and differs but little from the Fondaco de 
| Tedeſchi, which the Venetians have in 
like manner allotted the German merchants. 
The republic has ſo great a regard for theſe 
Turkiſh merchants reſiding at Venice, 
that if there happens the leaſt difference 
between them and the ſubjects of the ſtate, 
and the Turks think themſelves injured, 
they demand redreſs in ſo haughty a man- 
ner, as if it ſeemed they durſt not ke re- 
fuſed, and ſatisfaction is quickly made 
| them, | . 

The other eommodities exported by the 
Venetians, are chiefly Venice- treacle, fine 
lack, large quantities of Levant drugs, 
green earth, Verona oil and olives, currands, 
rice, anis, cream of tartar, ſulphur, tur- 
pentine, ſnuff- boxes, paper, ſteel, and 
vaſt quantities of other ſorts. But the 
law called Pointe de Venice, is now en- 
| tirely out of faſhion, which is no ſmall 
detriment to the commerce of this city. 
| Their 
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Their bank is one of the beſt political 
eſtabliſhments at Venice, It is a depoſit 
which the merchants have made of their 
money into the hands of the republic. 
The ſtate is their ſurety, and pays the 
elerks who keep the books. This bank is 
ſacred and inviolable, and of great con- 
veniency to trade; for they are daily 
making conſiderable payments, and yet 
diſburſe nothing, only by transferring 
names. | 155 
The capital is fixed to five millions of 
ducats: And if any of the proprietors has 
a mind to draw his ſhare, or part of it, 
the bank has always caſh to pay upon 
demand. But they are never put to that 
trouble, becauſe as bank- ſtock is preferable 
to ready money, on account of its being 
ſo eaſily negotiated without caſh, there 
are always people who are glad to buy it 
up, even at intereſt. Beſides, as the capi- 


tal muſt not amount to more than five | 


millions of ducats, it is impoſſible that 
every one can throw his caſh into it: And 
more than this, ſo punctually exact are 
they in keeping up its credit, that if any 
caſh ſhould be embezzled by the directors, 
or other officers, it is always made good 
out of the public revenues. 
| Theſe are the moſt remarkable things 
in this celebrated and beautiful city, which 
has been diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Venice the Rich; an epithet which, in- 
deed, fuired it much better formerly than 
now, It boaſts alſo of being a maiden 
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city, having never yet been taken, though 
ſeveral times attempted by the greateſt 
powers in Europe. But be this as it will, 
it might, for ſeveral Reaſons, be ſaid, of 
it as formerly of Athens, melior meretrix 
quam uxor, that is, ** ſhe would make a 
better miſtreſs than wife.“ For, in truth, 
Venice is a very agreeable place to paſs 
ſix or eight weeks in, but not to live con- 
ſtantly in it. | 

It is not to be forgot, that the gondolas 
and canals are looked upon as ſo many 
ſanctuaries, where a perſon cannot be tonch'd 
upon any account whatever. Even juſtice 
herſelf loſes her power there, and a cri- 
minal upon the water is ſecure from all 
the Sbirri. The Louſes of ambaſſadors 
have the ſame privilege ; ſo that if a rob- 
ber or aſſaſſin touches but the threſhold of 
the door, it is a protection to him againſt 
all ſorts of violence. | 1 

Fire- arms are ſo ſtrictly forbid in Venice, 
that it is death without mercy ſo much as 
to garry any about one; ſo that if a man 
— uſe of them againſt another, he is 
executed forthwith, if taken, even though 
he has not killed his ad verſary. This ſe- 
verity is very much to be approved of, as 
it in ſome meaſure ſecures people againſt 
aſſaſſinations, which otherwiſe would be 
very frequent, 9 8 

In Venice are ſeveral academies of learned 
men and virtuoſi, whoſe titles, or rather 


. are as fantaſtical, as it is 
difficult to tell their original. 


XIV. An Account at large of the Government of Venice, and of its Doges. 


j nice is ſaid to be ariſtocratical, yet 
in it may nevertheleſs be ſeen real mo- 
narchy, ariſtocracy and democracy. The 
majeſty of the ſovereign is in ſome mea- 
ſure to be obſerved in the perſon of their 
doge; for all decrees, orders and treaties, 


are in the name d'il Seremiſſimo Principe, 


or Moſt Serene Prince. | 
The ariſtocratic part appears in their 


4 


HOUGH the government of Ve- 


ſenate, which is compoſed of men of the 
greateſt abilities in the republic, who ſettle 
the moſt important affairs with an abſolute 
authority, The general aſſembly of the 
nobles, called the great council, very much 
reſembles a democracy; ſince the moſt 
powerful in the republic hold their autho- 
rity no longer than it pleaſes this great 


body of the nobles to continue them in it. 


This council then diſpoſes of all offices of 
| truſt 


\ 
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truſt and power, creates the procurators of | power to viſit his cabinet and inſpect 


St. Mark, elects ſenators, and ratifies the 
election of the ſenate, and has a power of 
enacting new laws. In ſhort, this council. 
refifies all errors of government, as well 
as the miſconduct and abuſes introduced 
by private perſons: And it may juſtly be 
called the baſis and ſupport of the republic. 

As a body without a head is a mere life- 
Jeſs trunk, and as the republic know of 
what importance it was to have a ſupreme 
magiſtrate, there, has been always choſen, 
for ſeveral ages paſt, one who bears the 
name of doge. From the election of Pau- 
lutius Anafeſtus, which was performed at 


Heraclea in 697, to that of Sebaſtian 


Ziani in 1172, the doges exerciſed a de- 
ſpotic power: Fhey were abſolute maſters 
of the council, and were accountable to 
none for the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment. In ſhort, their power was abſolute 
both in peace and war, and they acted as 
kings. But as this unlimited authority 
had often expoſed the republic to very 
embarraſſing accidents, it has been circum- 
ſcribed, by creating a great council, in 


which is inveſted the right of chooſing 


the doge's electors. Every change that 
has ſince happened in the government, has 
had a tendency to retrench his authority; 
and the laſt reformation in the Serrar del 
Conſiglio, or concluſum of the council in 
1289, entirely. diveſted the doge of the 
remainder of his power. Since that period, 


the ſenate, entirely aware how incompati- 


ble the liberty of a republic is with the 
aas of a prince who is above the laws, 
1 


as rendered their duke abſolutely ſubject | 


to thoſe of his country. Some bye laws 
have even been made upon his account, 
which, from his being the head of the re- 
2 as he formerly was, have degraded 
him into a phantom of ſtate, the ſubſtance 
being entirely in the ſenate. | 

Ina proof of this, it is to be obſerved, 
| that his power is ſo limited, that he has 
6x counſellors aſſigned him, who always 
keep him under their eye, and have a 
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his papers whenever they pleaſe. The 
council of ten can likewiſe, in an hour's 
time, bring an impeachment againſt him, 
as well as againſt the meaneſt ſubject of 
the republic. He is not allowed even to 
go out of the city, without the conſent of 
his counſellors; and when he does, he 
carries no external mark of grandeur about 
him to diſtinguiſh him from any private 
gentleman. If he meets with any noble- 
man in the lagunes, or upon the road, the 
nobleman ſeems to take no notice of him, 
in order to avoid paying him that reſpect 
which his political character in the ſtate 
only claims. He dares neither pay nor 
receive any private viſits, without aſking 
the ſenate's leave, which is very ſeldom _ 
granted him. Beſides, all - the ſervants 
who are about his perſon, are as ſo miny 
ſpies upon his conduct: Inſomuch, that 
this poor prince lives at home in ſo ſolitary 
a manner, that he may, with reaſon, be 
looked upon as no more than a prifoner of 
ſtate, dependence and ſolitude, appear- 
ing to be the moſt eſſential characteriſtics 
ae,, 

Though all diſpatches are made out in 
his name, and all letters are addreſſed to 
him, yet he cannot open them unleſs in 
the preſence of the college. And to keep 
him continually in mind, that he only 
lends his name to the ſenate, he is not 
ſuffered to anſwer upon the ſpot any pro- 
poſitions of ambaſſadors or foreign mini- 
ſters; but is obliged to tell them, that he 
will. take the advice of the ſenate upon 
them; and when he returns theſe an an- 


ſwer, it is always ſuch as the ſenate dictate. 


For if he wants to give their deliberations 
any turn, ever ſo little contrary to their 
intentions, or act any thing of his own 
head, it would be diſclaimed inſtantly, and 
himſelf even reprimanded and mortified. 
The dignity of doge is as prejudicial to 
his family, as it is troubleſome to his 
perſon. If he is married, his wife ſhares 
in none of her huſband's honours; = | 
| ave 
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have any of his children or relations any 
mark to diſtingeiſh them from private 

erſons; they cannot enjoy any conſider- 
able employment in the ſtate, during his 
_ dogeſhip; and even if they are ambaſſa- 
dors to foreign courts, they are immediately 
recalled on his election: Nay, ſo jealous 
is this republic of its head, that the kinſ- 
men of the doge are not ſuffered to con- 
verſe with him in that familiar manner as 
before. | | ey 
The dignity of the doge is not, indeed, 
without privileges. He. preſides in all 
councils, and while he is in the ſenate, 
and aifo when he aſſiſts at tribunals, or in, 
the ducal palace, he is acknowledged as 
the head of the ſtate; but in all other 
reſpects he has even leſs privilege than a 
private man, for he mult not concern him- 
ſelf in any kind of buſineſs. He has the 
title of ſerenity, and moſt ſerene prince; 
his habit and robes, eſpecially when he 
appears in ceremony, have ſomething very 
majeſtic. His voice in the great council 
paſſes for two, but in the ſenate he has 
only a ſingle voice, like the other ſenators. 
His appointments are far below princely 
dignity; his whole allowance from the 
ſenate amounting only to 14,000 ducats, 
or about 3000 J. (ſterling per annum. Out 
of this he muſt maintain his houſhold, 
and four times a year treat the foreign 


ambaſſadors, the nobility, and all the ſe- 


nators, who aſſiſt at theſe ſtated ceremo- 
nies. He may, indeed, ſell ſome poſts, 
and he has the diſpoſal of all the canon- 
ſhips and benefices of St. Mark; a prero- 
gative conſidered as the beſt perquiſite of 
his dignity, 5 | 

The doge holds his dignity for life; but 


the republic have a power of depofing | 


- 
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him when age or other infirmities render 


him incapable” of performing the ſervices 
of the ſtate. | * 
They never raiſe any to the ducal dig- 


nity but a fenator of the moſt conſummate 


merit; and he is generally choſen from 
the procurators of St. Mark, or one who 
has faithfully ſerved the ſtate, of a pretty 
advanced age, an obliging temper, and an 
high birth. Reaſons of ſtate abſolutely 


require that the doge ſhould be of a mild 
and peaceable diſpoſition, that he may, 


with leſs difficulty, ſubmit to the ſenti- 
ments of the ſenate, which has a much 


greater ſhare in the government than 


Delf. 
On the Ugath of a doge, the republic 
pay him their laſt gue with a magnifi- 
cence adequate to the dignity he enjoyed. 
After his body is embalmed, it is expoſed 
for three days in a large hall, on a bed of 
cloth of gold. This is calculated not only 
to give the people an opportunity of pay- 
ing their laſt duties to their prince, bur 
alſo his creditors of demanding their debts, 


which his heirs are obliged immediately ro 


pay, or his remaias would be deprived of 
the honours of a funeral at the public 
expence. Alſo during theſe three days, 
they receive all complaints of his malver- 
{ation during his adminiſtration ; and fa- 
tisfaction is made for the ſmalleſt trifle 
out of his private eſtate, to ſhew that the 
dependance in which he lived, does not 
ceaſe even at his death. And ſuch is the 
rigour of the nobility towards their de- 


ceaſed doge, that to ſhew the abfolute 


independence of the ſtate upon the perſons 
of its doge, the nobility aſſiſt at his funeral 
in their ſcarlet habits, Re EN | 


XV. Account of Albano, and its famous Baths. Fine Houſe of the Marquis of Obizzi. 
Mont-Celeſi, Rovigo, and its Cathedral, Arqua del Poleſino, its Church and Paintings. 


4 HE baths of Albano are not far 
, from the city of Venice. The place 
Is very agreeable, the air remarkably ſalu- 


tiferous, and its baths draws thither a great 
deal of company from all parts of Lom- 
bardy. The moſt curious particular in 

theſe 
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theſe baths is, a ſpring of boiling water, 
which will harden 'eggs in four or five 
minutes. | 

. From hence we were conducted to Arqua, 
or Arquada, the place to which the cele- 
brated poet Petarch retired after the death 


of his dear Laura. They ſtill ſhew the 


houſe in which he is ſaid to have ſpent the 
laſt years of his life among his books. 
His tomb ſtands at the entrance of the 
church, and is ſupported by ſome pillars 
of red marble ; but the epitaph on it is ſo 


wretched a performance, that it is ſurpri- | 


ſing how they can let it remain on the ſe- 
pulchre of ſo great a man. 

All this country, which was formerly 
ean hills, is not only 
very beautiful, but remarkably fertile. 

The botanic garden is of a circular figure, 
and the malls and terraſſes ſurrounding it, 
pretty much reſemble an amphitheatre, 
Two large walks, which run through the 
centre, divide it into four equal parts, each 


of which is ſubdivided into beds, full of 


the moſt curious plants that can be col- 
lected. 

About ſeven miles-from Padua, we ſtopt 
to view the houſe belonging to the mar- 
quis of Obizzi. It lies near Cataglio, 
cloſe to the way-ſide on the right hand. 

On entering the houſe, we found a large 
court finely painted, with a grotto, con- 


taining a bacchus ſitting on an elephant, 


ſurrounded with nymphs and ſatyrs. The 
walls and cielings of the apartments of the 
firſt ſtory, are all painted by Paul Veroneſe, 
and repreſent the moſt remarkable actions 


of this family. Among others, is that of 


Thomas Qbizzi, who. having been the 
chief inſtrument of taking David II. ſon 


to Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, at the 


famous battle of Durbem, gained by the 


Engliſh in 1346, receives the order of the 


garter from Edward III. of England, who 
is repreſented as putting the George about 
his neck, and calling him brother. 

The ſecond ſtory is adorned with a great 


number of pictures, by Titian, Andrea del 
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Sarto, Tintoret, the Baſſans, and other 


excellent maſters. Amy others, is a 
painting of a white horſe, ſaid to have had 
a tail twenty ells long, preſented by the 
marquis of Obizzi to the grand duke of 
Tuſcany. | L 

There is alſo. in this houſe a pretty 
theatre, with boxes and a pit; and on the 
other ſide a tennis-court ; alſo an arſenal 
filled with antique and curious arms. The 
cellars, together with the ſteps leading to 
them, are hewn in the rock. | 

At noon. we dined at mount Celeſi, a 
town and caſtle built by Ezzelin, tyrant of 
Padua. Here are ſtill the ruins of the 
caſtle, the walls of which are paved, and 
contain a ſpace of two miles in circymfe- 
rence. In this town are fine churches, in- 
cluding thoſe of the convents; and on 
the oppoſite mountain ſeven more, though 
theſe are rather chapels, where maſs is 
daily ſaid. It is ſomething ſurprizing, 
that ſo mean a place ſhould contain ſo 
many houſes of devotion, -_ 

About four o'clock we paſſed the canal 
Nero, on a wooden bridge remarkably 
narrow, and without rails, and about five 
we croſſed the Adige on a draw- bridge, 
near a large country-town, called la Boira 
Piſana, three miles from Rovigo. 

All the country between Padua and Ro- 
vigo, is flat,. and watered with ſeveral 
rivers and canals, which is the reaſon of 
its being ſo remarkably fertile ; but we 
found that all the habitations of the pea- 
ſants at Rovigo, were only huts of bul- 
ruſhes. | | | 

The houſes of Rovigo ſtand in general 
upon porticoes; it has a pretty handſome 
ſquare, at one end of which is a large 
column, ſupporting the lion of St. Mark. 
The cathedral 1s very old, and they have 
begun to demoliſh it, in order to erect a 
new church with the materials, EO 

The count de Camilla Sylveftri has a 


| fine collection of curioſities, conſiſting of 


antique marbles, vaſes of all kinds; ſeven 
cryſtal urns with bones and medals in 
| them 3 
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Them; a 2 great quantity of medals a large 
collection of ſhells; another of precious 


ſtones, and a caſe of petrified knives. 


A 


Roviga is the capital of a ſmall country, 
called I Polgſino di Rovigo. It is a ſmall 
city, encompaſſed with a ſingle wall, 
flanked with ſquare towers, without which 
the wall would ſoon tumble into ruins. It 


is at preſent the reſidence of the biſhop of 


Adria, that antient place being now re— 
duced to a wretched village. 

On proceeding to Ferrara, we paſſed 
through the little town of Arqua del Pole- 
ſino. The church is tolerably handſome, 
and properly decorated. The curate de- 
fired us to remark three pictures; the firſt 
was a Madona, attended by St. Andrew 
and St. Paul, painted by Guido ; the fecond 
a baptiſm of our Saviour, by Tintoret 
but the. third by a more modern hand, 
though extremely good. It repreſents a 
biſhop, called St. Februarius, who, like St. 
Stephen, ſeeing the heavens opened, was 
ſo raviſhed with the proſpect, that an angel 
held a bottle of roſa- ſolis to him, leſt he 
ſhould faint away, 


„ 
All the country between Rovigo and 


> niche 18 flat, like Holland. The ſoil 


is very fertile in corn, wines and fruits, all 
the way to the banks of the Po, which we 
croſſed in a ferry boat; but the difference 
on the other ſide of that river, is very 
perceivable. Formerly, indeed, the Fer- 


rareſe was one of the moſt flouriſhing 


ſtates of Lombardy, but ſince it has fallen 
to the popes of Rome, it is far otherwiſe. 
The avarice of theſe pontiffs, with their 
inſatiable ambition of leaving immenſe 
riches to their families, render their go- 
vernment ſo inſupportable, that moſt part 
of the lands in the eccleſiaftical ftate lie 
uncultivated and neglected; ſo remark- 
able a difference is there between a good 
and an oppreſſive government. 
may juſtly ſay, that the dutchy of Ferrara, 
formerly ſo rich and fruitful, and whoſe 
capital was one of the fineſt cities in Lom- 
bardy, loſt every thing vaiuable when it 
loſt its dukes, who had governed it, during 
a long ſucceſſion of years, like fathers, and 


not like tyrants, q 


XV, Deſcription of Ferrara; its Churches, Convents, Citadel, and Caves by. 


1 palace of the antient dukes, is 
now. the reſidence of the pope's le- 
cate, who preſides in civil and criminal 
matters. We entered this palace by a 
draw- bridge, and over the firſt gate are 


the arms of pope Clement VIII. who: 


united the dutchy of Ferrara with the ſee 
of Rome, together with the arms of his 
nephew, cardinal Aldobraridini. 

Within this gate is a large quadrangular 
court, formed by four large wings, which 
ate joined, together by four vaſt ſquare 
towers, It is adorned with ſeveral galle- 
ries and paintings, containing the genea- 
logy of the Eſte family, framed, and ſet 
up by Alphonſus II. the laſt duke. The 
ſtairs are of brick, and conſtructed in ſuch | 
a manner, that“ che legate may aſcend, 


either on W or in a chaiſe, to his 


Vor. J. MR x 


by ** of excellent workmanſhip, ſtand 


apartment, which is hung with crimſon 
damaſk bordered with gold lace. 

The guard- room is tolerably large, and 
adorned with the arms of the popes, from 
Clement VIII. to Innocent XII. Below 
theſe arms, are thoſe of the legate governors 
of Ferrara, to the preſent time. The 
front of this palace is tolerably handſome, 


and the whole ſurrounded with good 


ditches, well covered, and filled with wa- 
ter from the canal, which extends to the 
Po, about three miles from the city. | 

The palace of the marquis Bentivoglio is 
worth ſeeing. The front is wholly built 
of ſmall ſquare pieces of marble, cut like 
the points of diamonds, and adorned with 
ſtatues, bas: reliefs, and coats of arms: 
Thoſe. of the Bentivoglio family, ſupported, 


over 
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over the great gate. The inſide of this 


alace is far from being equal to the mag- 
Pigcence of its front, the ſuperb furniture 


By 


having been ſold. 


The architecture of the cathedral is in 
the gothic taſte, Its outſide is adorned 
with a prodigious number of marble pil- 
lars and bas-retiefs. Its large ſquare ſteeple 
is alfo wholly of marble, and, from an 
inſcription on it, appears to have been 
erected in the reign of duke Hercules II. 

The great gate of this church is tolerably 
handſome, being ſupported with three 
ranges of pillars, between which are ſeve- 


ral porticos one above another, which 


have a very good effect, | 
Above the gate, under a large gilt 
ſtatue of the Virgin Mary, are two monkiſh 
verſes in capital letters, which inform us, 
that this church · was built in the year 1135. 
And on the other ſide of the entry is a 
buſt of Clement VIII. who laid aſide the 


keys of St. Peter, for the ſword of St. 


Paul, that he might make himſelf maſter 
of the dutchy of Ferrara. Under it is a 
long inſcription full of fulſome flattery. 
This church is wholly paved with marble, 
and its ehapels finely ornamented with ſculp- 
tures and paintings, Pope Urban III. is 
buried in the choir, on the lefe hand 


Upon his tomb, which is of porphyry, | 


are two keys of St. Peter falterwiſe, and a 
ntifical mitre, finely gilt. 
In two of the four pillars that ſupport 
this tomb, are two holes, about four inches 


ſquare, covered with a black ſlate, and 


contain the relicks of St. George the mar- 
tyr, St. Maurelius, St. Laurence, and pope 
Gregory. 4 

Over againſt the cathedral, on each ſide 
"of the atch of the great ſquare, are two 
fine braſs ſtatues; the one is equeſtrian, 
repreſenting. Nicholas d*Eſte, marquis of 
Fetrara, with an inſcription, intimating, 
that he thrice reſtored peace to Italy : The 
other is fitting between two ſmall figures 
of braſs, upon à pillar about twenty feet 
high. It repreſents Borſo, or Borſius 
| 4 


d' Eſte, the firſt duke of Ferrara, one of 
the molt virtuous men of his age, and in 
whoſe favour pope Paul II. erected the 
marquiſate of Ferrara into a dutchy. This 
ſtatue has a painted bonnet on its head, 
and is dreffed in a fhort coat and cloak, 
flowered with gold. And on the pilfar 
that ſupports it, are three verſes, import- 
ing, that the grateful inhabitants of Fer- 
rara, for the ſervices he had done his 
country, erected this column in his life- 
time. 8 

We were told that this was formerly an 
aſylum for criminals, which extended 20 
paces round this ſtatue; but whatever it 
might be formerly, it has now loſt its 
protecting power, But near it is ſtill 
a ſanctuary; a very handſome pillar, 


. adorned with oak-branches and leaves, 
which ſupports a 


gilded ſtatue of pope 
Alexander VII. who is ſitting in a chair 
giving his bleſſing. —_ | | 

Behind the ftatues of Borfo and Nicho- 
las, is another ſquare, in which is the town- 
houfe, ernamented quite round with mar- 


ble galleries and baluſtrades, together with - 


ſeveral other fine ſtructures. This is called 
the Piazza nova, and theſe. two ſquares, 
together with the adjacent ftreets, are the 
beſt peopled parts of the whole city. 
The Benedictine convent is very fine; 
its clotfters are compoſed of porticoes of 
a very magnificent architecture, and at 


the foot of the ſtair-caſe which leads to 
the dormitory, is the ſtatue of its founder, 


Otho HE. with the charter or patent in his 
hand. The church is large, and the ta- 
bernacle on the high-altar very much 
eſteemed for the beauty of its workman- 
ſhip. It is adorned with very fine fluted 
columns, and the figures of ſeveral ſaints 
of the Benedictine order. | 

In this church is the tomb of the cele- 
brated Arioſto, author of Orlando Furioſo, 
and of ſome other pieces greatly eſteemed. 
The tomb is of red, white and black 


marble, adorned with columns and ſtatues. 
His buſt, which is of white marble, and 
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growned with bays, is ſupported by a che- 
yuh, and under it two inſcriptions. 

The church of the Carmelites is a very 
ſpacious building, filled with fine paintings; 
the moſt valuable of which are, a conver- 
Gon of St. Paul, to whom the church is 


dedicated; the martyrdom of that apoſtle, 


and the adoration of the Magi, all in the 


. choir. | 


The church of the Theatines is alſo 
large, and their convent of very fine ar- 
chitecture. Its library is eſteemed one of 
the beſt in Ferrara, both for printed books 
and manuſcripts. It is alfo adorned with 
a great number of portraits of the teligious 
of that order, who have been famous 
either in divinity, philoſophy, or an ex- 
emplary life. 5 

In the church of St. Mary del Vado is 
an enigmatical monument, which is ſaid 
to have afforded work for the brighteſt 
wits, without | their being able to explain 
it; and, indeed, the mfcription is abſo- 
lutely unintelligible, and is faid to have 
been compofed by Alexander Guerinus, 


profeſſor of philoſophy in the univerſity of 
Ferrara, in order to give ſome employ- 
ment to thoſe gentlemen who are fond of 


ſuch trifles. ä 
In the church of the Dominicans are the 


tombs of ſeveral learned men; and among 


others, thoſe of the two Strozzi, father 
and fon, and that of the famous Nicholas 


Leonicenus, preceptor to cardinal Bembo. | 
This church is alſo conſidered as one of | 
the fineſt in Ferrara, being adorned with a 


great many magnificent chapels. 

The Chartreuſe is alſo worthy of notice: 
Its church is a ſuperb building, both with 
regard to largeneſs, its architecture, and 
its great number of magnificent chapels, 
all adorned with excellent pictures. Fhoſe 
over the high-altar, which repreſent an 


Aſcenſion and a Laſt Judgment, are by the 


famous Baſtianino Philippi, a native of 
Ferrara, But the marriage of Cana, which 
is in the refectory of the convent, is by 
tar the beſt of them all. It was done by 


Y 


Bononi, of Ferrara, who has painted him- 
ſelf under the figure of the ſteward, The 
fathers eſteem it ſo highly, that they 
would not_exchange it for that of Paul 
Veroneſe, in the refectory of St. George 
Mayor, at Venice. | | 
The cloiſters of the convent are com- 
poſed of very fine porticos, of the cele- 
brated Palladio's architecture. And among 


other things contains the tomb of Borſo, 


firſt duke of Ferrara, founder of the Char- 
treuſe, and whoſe ſtatue is placed in the 


great ſquare. On this tomb are two in- 


{criptions, the one by Tito Strozzi, and 
the other by Baptiſta Guarini, author of 
the Paſtor Fido. 


The ſquare, which is before the eitadel, 5 


is large, and the walk upon it very agree - 


able. This fortreſs is ſeparated from the 


city only by a large ditch, which is paſſed 
by a bridge. It is a pretty regular hexagon, 
and well fortified. Its baſtions are large, 
its curtains regular, and its flanks, which 
are open, according to Pagan's method; 
capable of making a ſtout defence, Add 
to this, that being ſituated in a ſwampy 
ſoil, and the pope keeping conſtantly a 
good garriſon here, it would be difficulr 
to take it. Clement VHI. who re-united 
the dutchy of Ferrara to the church, ex- 
pended two millions of crowns in building 


it; and we were told, that it contained 


arms for 20,000 men. 


The port termed de gli Angeli, was 


ſo called by the people, from a hatred to 
Cæſar d' Eſte, natural ſon to Alphonſo II. 
laſt duke of Ferrara, who, perceiving 
that the inhabitants would not acknowledge 
him for their prince, went out of the city, 


uttering theſe words, I go out by this 


gate, but I:fhall ſoon re-enter by ic.?* He 
was, however, miſtaken; for he was no 


ſooner without the city, than the people 
ſhut it up, and it ſtill continues in that 


ſtate; nor did prince Cæſar ever again 


enter the place. 


The city of Ferrara is about five or ſix 


miles in circumference, but very thinly - 


K 2 peopled. 
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peopled. It is thought to ſtand on the fide | 
of the antient Forum Allieni, and that 
the inhabitants of Ferrariola, a ſmall town 
on the other ſide of the Po, being obliged, 
by a decree of Theodoſius the younger, to 
leave their habitations, and retire hither 
in the year 433, called it Ferrara, in me- 
mory of their former reſidence. But how- 
ever that be, this city is not very antient, 
the walls of it being firſt built by the 
exarch Smaragdus, in the year 368, and 
in the reign of Juſtin II. Pope Vitalianus, 
erected: it into a biſhopric in the year 638, 


after Conſtant II. the ſecond ſon. of Con- 


ſtantine III. had augmented its juriſdic- 
tion with twelve neighbouring townſhips. 

Fhe emperor Frederic II. founded an 

univerſity here, with very great privileges, 
which were conſiderably augmented by 
Albert, marquiſs of Ferrara, in the year 
1390, and it was long famous Gs its learned 


profeſſors; among whom were Angelus 


Aretinus, Felinus Sandeus, Andreas Alcia- 
tus, Alexander Guarinus, Theodorus Gaza, 
Ceelius Calcagninus, Nicholaus Leonicenus, 
Ludolphus Agricola, and many others, 
who rendered it very illuſtrious. But its 
glory is now vaniſhed, and this once cele- 
brated univerſity dwindled into a _—_— 
Jeſuitical college. 1 

Ferrara is ſituated in a flat coouriy en- 
cloſed on one ſide with a very*large moraſs, 
full of quagmires. This ſide is Fortified 


in the antique manner, with pretty good 


towers, and is ſufficiently defended by its 


making there a double counterſcarp and à 
ditch, which would have been a great, but 
very uſeleſs work, becauſe it would have 
been wholly commanded by an eminence 
on the other fide of the canal; which is 
dry in the ſummer-time. , The other ſide 
of the city is flanked with ten baſtions 
covered with ſtrait open flanks, like thoſe 
of the citadel. The ditches are dry, but 
large and deep, and one of them defended 
by a fauſſe · bray, raiſed} of earth, which 
ter minates at the en of the flank, but 
is too low. | 
Ferrara was once very rich, and poſſeſſed 
a great trade, while it was governed by its 
own: princes, eſpecially its three laſt dukes, 
| who fortified,” embelliſhed, and enlarged 
it ſo greatly, that it contained upwards of 
100,000 inhabitants, and was conſidered | 
as one of the largeſt and fineſt cities in 
Lombardy. But this is far from being 
the caſe at preſent; for ' papal tyranny, 
under which it now groans, has rendered 
it ſo deſolate, that vaſt numbers of the 
houſes are uninhabited; and tumbling into 
ruins. The - ſtreets, indeed, are ' molt of 
them handſome, ſtrait, broad, and 4ome- 
extremely long. They are alſo adorned 
with a great many fine palaces, inhabited 
by: thoſe who have eſtates in the country. 


But the people are all ſo miſerable, that 


though the ſoil is rich and fertile, it is 
ſuffered to lie waſte, and almoſt abandoned. 
Thus the tyranny and exorbitant demands. 
of the - popes, have rendered one of the 


tt Ame was once a A of 
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beſt-countries in . a deſart. 
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AVENNA, which we paſſed through 

in our road to Bologna, is a very 
It was made a Roman colony 
by Auguſtus, and Dion tells us, that he 
kept there 150 ſhips. Its harbour, which 


was formerly fo beautiful, is now entirely 
choaked up with ſand, and the city itſelf 
at Kea three miles from the ſea. 


t was taken by ſtorm by the French i in 


2 


the year 1512, who, in revenge for the 
Gesch of their brave general Gaſton de 
Foix, pillaged and plundered it in ſo cruel 
a manner, that it has remained ever ſince 
ina melancholy condition. It is, however, 
Rill the capital of Romania, and has the 
title of an archbiſhopric. 


A full league from Ferrara, we began 


to coaſt along the Reno, which, according 
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to the maps of Italy, riſes in Tuſcany, 
near Caviana, and in one of the Appenine 
vallies. | 

The little town of Cento, which we 
reached in the afternoon, is ſituated on the 
borders of the dominions of Modena. All 
the houſes, as at Padua, are built upon 
piazzas, but the ſtreets wider, and not ſo 
dark. One of the churches they call a 


cathedral, but it is the moſt wretched ec- | 


cleſiaſtical ſtructure in all Italy. It has 
alſo ſeveral convents, but nothing in them 
worth regarding. Nor is there any other 
place in the road from Ravenna to Bologna, 
that deferves deſcription. 
Bologna has been long famous, and 
contains a great variety of particulars worth 
the notice of a curious traveller. Above 
the porch of the public palace, where the 
ope's legate, and the gonfalonnier, with 
bis counſellors, are lodged, is a ſtatue of 
braſs, which all travellers. take to be that 
of pope Gregory XIII. who was'a native 
of Bologna, and died in 1585. This ſta- 
tue is greatly eſteemed, and was made by 
Alexander Mingente, whom they call II 
Michel Angelo incognito, It is ſaid to 
weigh 11,000 pounds. | 
Beſides this, there is a ſtatue of Boniface 


VIII. and alſo a handſome” monument on 


2 braſs pannel againſt the wall of the pa- 
lace, in memory of the famous entry of 
pope Clement VII. and the emperor Charles 
V..in the year 1529, 

This palace is a noble building, and 
its walls fo thick, that they are ſaid to be 
cannon proof, It is divided into two great 
courts, the firſt of which is incloſed with 
tour wings, ſupported by porticos, with 
galleries running round*the whole, which 
lead into the apartments. - The other con- 
tains the lodgings of the officers, and other 
. domeſtics belonging to the legate. 
Beſides the ſtatues and fine paintings in 


this palace, we were ſhewn the cabinet of 


curioſities which belonged to the famous 
Ulyſſes Aldrovandus, with near 200 vo- 


lumes in folio, all wrote with his own hand, | 


* 


together with at leaſt as many bags filled 


with looſe leaves. The margins, indeed, 
are very large, and there is a conſiderable 
diſtance between each line; but notwith- 
ſtanding all this, the ſix volumes which he 
has left us of natural hiſtory, contain four 
times as much matter as all the works of 
Pliny put together. Aldrovandus died in 
the year 1605, aged 83; but not ſo poor 
as he is generally ſaid to have been, on 
account of the great expence he was at in 


his travels, and engraving a vaſt number 


of plates; for we were credibly informed, 
that he left a pretty good eſtate, together 
with his fine cabinet, to the gentlemen of 
Bologna, to defray the expences of pub- 
liſhing his manuſcripts. | | 

There is alſo in this palace a ſmall 
arſenal, and the Swiſs, in the pope's ſer- 
vice, mount guard there every day very 
regularly. | | 

Oppoſite to the palace is a very fine 
fountain, made by the famous John de 
Bologne; on the top of it is a large Nep- 
tune of ' braſs, with his trident. He is 
ſurrounded by four Tritons, each of which 
holds a dolphin, through the mouths of 


* 4 
* 


which, and of an equal number of lions, 


the water. flows into four ſhells, ſupported 
by four women, who alſo diſcharge ſmall 
ſtreams of water through their breaſts. 
But after all, theſe jetts are ill proportioned, 
both to the largeneſs of the fountain, and 
to the beauty of the ſtatues, which are 
ſaid to have coſt above an hundred thou- 
ſand crowns. | 8 

In the ſame ſquare alſo, is the church of 
St. Petronius, protector of Bologna, and 
the largeſt in the whole city. The deſign 
of its gate is beautiful, and its landing 
place very broad. | | 


Cardinal Palavicini, formerly legate of 


Bologna, was buried in this church, and 


his tomb is compoſed of ſeveral ſorts of 
fine marbles. But, in my opinion, the 
greateſt curioſity is the meridian line of the 
famous aſtronomer John Dominic Caſſini, 
formerly aſtronomical profeſſor in the uni- 

5 verlity: 


. 


* 


78 
verſity of Bologna, maſter of fortification | 
to the grand duke of Tuſcany, and arbiter | 
of the differences that might ariſe among 
the princes of Italy, with regard to the 
limits of their reſpective dominions. 
This ingenious perſon has drawn his me- 
ridian line on a copper- plate, chaſed in the 
pavement, of this church of St. Petronius, 
which is 222 feet long. It begins. at the 
entrance to the great nave on the left hand, 
and runs between the pillars that ſupport 
it, without meeting the leaſt obſtacle, till 
it comes to the end-of the little nave. A 
very ſmall opening, through the roof of 
the latter, lets in a ray of the ſun, which, 
with the greateſt exactneſs, marks upon 
the line the ſolſtices and equinoxes. This 
noble work was performed in the year 
1656. In this church the emperor Charles 
V. was crowned. by pope Clement VII. 
though he had been already crowned at 
Aix la Chapelle, in 1520, 

The uviverſity was formerly the moſt 
famous in all Italy for the law, and there- 
fore called Omnis nutricula juris, the nurſe 
of the law, becauſe it had. always a number 
of learned 
was founded by Theodoſius, the younger 
fon of Arcadius, in the year 425, and af- 
terwards conſiderably augmented with pri- 
vileges and other advantages, by the em- 
perors Charlemaigne and Lotharius. It 
was in this univerſity that pope Gregory 
IX. drew up the decretals, Clement V. the 
Clementines, and Accurſes the Gloſs. 

The building of this univerſity is very 
fine; it conſiſts of four grand v ings, con- 
taining galleries, claſſes. and halls, orna- 
mented with a vaſt many pictures. The ana- 
tomical theatre deſerves ſome attention, on 
account of its fine cieling and the ſtatues of | 
the moſt famous phy ſicians of the univer- 
hey. Its flooring is alſo very beautiful, 
repreſenting Apollo and Eſculapius in the 
middle of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. 
Among ſeveral colleges, which formerly 
rendered this univerſity famous, thoſe 


feſſors in that ſcience. It 


founded by Sixtus V. and En | 


j 
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one for the ſtudents of the marquiſate of 
Ancona, and the other for the Spaniards, 
are not the leaſt remarkable. 

But, ftrange revolution of human affairs! 
This univerlity, once ſo famous, and by 
far the moſt celebrated - of all Italy for 
many ages, is now decayed to an incredible 
degree, and reduced almoſt to nothing. 

The Dominican convent is one of the 
moſt magnificent. in all the city, and is 
ſaid to be the firſt and chief houſe of this 
order, containing no leſs.than 150 religious. 
On the left fide, as you enter the convent, 
is the tomb of the famous Antonius Magi- 
nus, one of the moſt learned mathemati- 
cians of his age in Europe. He was a 
native of Padua, where he was profeſſor 
tor a long time, but his great reputation 
occaſioning his being called to Bologna, he 
there taught the mathematics till his death, 
which happened in the year 1617, in the 
61ſt year of his age. 

The famous civilian Ginus, of Piſtoya 
in Tuſcany, the diſciple of Dinus, and 
maſter to the celebrated Bartolus, is alſo 
buried in this convent. | 

The cloiſters of this ſtructure are very 
fine, and contain the epitaphs of ſeveral 
Engliſhmen, who were buried there, in 
the time of Henry VII. 

In the ſecond cloiſter is a little chapel, 
which one of the monks aſſured us was the 
cell where their- glorious founder St. Do- 
minic ended his days. He is painted 
aſleep, and over the door of the cell the 
following words, Hic obiit S. P. Dominicus, 
Anno Dom, MCC. XXI. They alſo ſhew a 
ey preſs planted by his own hand above 500 | 
years ago. 

The refectoty is large and very hand- 
ſome, and the dormitories in vaſtly long 
galleries ; the cellars: are very remarkable 
for their vaults, their extent, and a great 
many hogſheads full of the beſt wine. 

The library, which is always open, is 
anſwerable to every thing elſe, being filled 
with a vaſt number of good books. You 
enter it by a very fine portico, — 
wit 
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with ſeveral ſtatues, repreſenting the ſci- 
ences, and the portraits of the moſt emi- 
nent writers of their order. » 

If the convent is magnificent, the church 


is equally ſo. The benches of the choir 


are of waod, finely inlaid, by a brother | 
of the order, named Franciſco Damiano, | 


of Bergamo. The workmanſhip of it is 
very much eſteemed here; and to raiſe the 
value of it, they tell us, that Charles V. 
had the curioſity to try, with the point of 
his dagger, whether it was inJaid wood or 
painting, and having picked out a piece of 
the wood, they have never been able to 
lay it again as it was before; and for this 
reaſon, the vacuity from whence the piece 
was taken, remains to this very day. But 
whatever value the monks may ſet upon 
this inlaid work, it is certain, that the 
more modern pieces of this kind are infi- 
nitely more fine and delicate. 

But the moſt magnificent object in this 
church, is the chapel, containing the body 
of St. Dominic: It is *entirely incruſted 
with marble, and adorned with very fine 
paintings. His tomb is of white marble, 
and full of bas-reliefs, repreſenting the 
principal actions of his life. The ſhrine 


upon the altar, containing the ſaint's head, | 


is as rich as poſſible, both on account of 
the ſeveral figures of gold and ſilver, and 
the jewels with which it is adorned: They 
alſo ſhew a large ſilver lamp of exquiſite 
workmanſhip, which they pretend. was ſent 
by ſome Indians, converted to the Catholic 
faith, to be placed upon St. Dominic's | 
tomb. . 

We were alſo ſhewn a precious reliquary, 
in which they boaſt of having the finger 
of St. Thomas the Apoſtle, which he 
thruſt into our Saviour's ſide; a hand of 
one of the Holy Innocents ; the head of 
one of the eleven thouſand Virgins; a 
thorn of our Saviour*wcrown ; ſome of the 
milk and hair of the Virgin Mary, and a 
piece of the true croſs. | 

It is alſo in this church of the Domini- 


not how many rings en her fingers. 
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Sardinia and Corſica, natural ſon to the 
emperor Frederic II. is erected; and on it 
long epitaph, containing an abridgment of 
his hiſtory of his captivity and death. 

The moſt valuable pictures in this church 
are, a Hyacinth, a St. Raymond, a St. 
Francis, and a St. Dominic, by the famous 
| Annibal Carrachi; together with a Ma- 
dona, and a St. Dominic, by Guido Reni. 
At the entry of the Franciſcan convent, 
on the right hand, is the tomb of the fa- 
mous lawyer Accurſus, and his ſon Francis. 
And in the church that of pope Alexander 


| The principal paintings in the Franciſ- 
can church, are an Aſſumption, by Car- 
\rachi, and a converſion of St. Paul, by 


is a very fine laſt ſupper, in freſco, by. 
Maſteletti, a famous painter of Bologna ; 
and the magnificent ſtair-caſe, leading to 
the dormitory, was built by Vignola. | 
On the high-altar of the chureh of the 
Barnabites, are. two marble ſtatues, highly 
eſteemed. One repreſents St. Paul on his: 
knees, and the other the executioner juſt 
going to ſtrike off his head, both by Al- 


church is alſo adorned with ſeveral fine 
paintings, by Carrachi, and a great deat 
of gilding. 

The church of Corpus Domini, poſſeſſed 


body of St. Catharine de Vigri, born at 
Bologna in 1413, who, according to her 
legend, died in that convent, in the year 
1463. She is ſeated in a great chair, 
dreſſed in the habit of a nun, but adorned 
with a great deal of trumpery, and þ know 


face, her hands, and her feet, are bare, 
and blacker than the blackeſt negroes of 
Angola. She has a crown on her head, a 


book in her left. In this church, on the 
ſides of the great door, are two. excellent 
pictures, by Lewis Carrachi. | 


_ Cans that the tomb of Hentius, king of 


5 FI ESR Under 


. 8 


V. who died in the year 1410. 37 


his couſin Lewis Carrachi. In the refectory 


gardi, a famous ſculptor of Bologna. The 


by the nuns of St. Claire, has in it the 


Her 


crucifix in her right hand, and a little 


| 
bi 
| 
| 
0 
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| 


peror Theodoſius the Great. 
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Under the portico of the church of St. 


Benedict, is interred the learned lawyer and 


philoſopher John de Imola, who was bred 
up in that city, but born at Bologna, where 
his father, was honoured with the right of 
burgeſs. Peter Ancharanus, another fa- 


mous lawyer, is alſo buried here. He 
was of the family of Farneſe, born at 
Bologna, and the diſciple of Baldus. 


The church of St. Stephen, formerly 
the temple of Iſis and Serapis, is famous 
for'a great many relicks preſerved in it, as 
well as for its antiquity ; for they pretend, 
that it was built on the ruins of that antient 
temple by St. Petronius, couſin to the em- 


ſhew'the entire body of that ſaint, depo- 
ſited in a marble tomb, adorned with bas- 
reliefs, and ſurrounded with columns, to- 
gether with that of St. Iſodorus, patron of 
Madrid, though the Spaniards inſiſt that 
they are in poſſeſſion of it; thoſe of St. 
Florian, St, Vitalio, and St. Agricola, all | 
three martyrs of Bologna. They alſo pre- 
ſerve here a gold croſs, two feet in length, 
which ſerves as a caſe to a piece of the true 
croſs, dyed with our Saviour's blood. This 
was a preſent made to St. Petronius, by 
the emperor Theodoſius, his relation. 


They likewiſe ſhew the veil which the 


Virgin Mary wore, when ſhe ſtood with 
St. John at the foot of the croſs; a large 
tooth of St. Stephen, which fell out of his 
mouth when he was ſtoned, and was taken 


up by Saul; the left foot of St. Catharine; 


an ear of St. Blanche de Caſtile, mother 
to St. Lewis, king of France; St. Agatha's 
navel; a miraculous crucifix, from which 
blood- flowed: when a Jew” 2 cond it with 
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his dagger. In ſhort, ag exhibit more 
relicks in this church, than 1 in any other in 
Italy, 

| The church of St. John of the Mount, 
has nothing in it remarkable, except a St. 


Celia, which is eſteemed as one of the 


fineſt pictures of the great Raphael Urbino; 
a hiſtory of the holy roſary, by Domini- 


| chini, and a large piece of the true croſs. 


The cathedral, which is dedicated to 
St. Peter, is pretty well adorned with 
ſculptures and paintings, and its roof is 


very lofty. In it is a marble ſtatue of 


pope Gregory XV, who was a native of 
Bologna : It was placed here after the 
pontiff's death, by cardinal Ludoviſio, his 
nephew. 

The church of ths regular canons of St. 
Saviour, is alſo a fine large building, and 
adorned with excellent paintings. The 
moſt valuable are, an aſſumption, by Au- 
guſtine Carrachi, and a Saviour, by Guido. 
Their library is handſome, well furniſhed 
with books, and a great number of excel- 
lent manuſcripts. In the cloiſters is the 
tomb of Antonius Codrus, with this re- 
markable laconic epitaph, Cogrus Eram, 
Jam Codrus. 

The Servites have alſo a pretty large 
library, adorned with a great many pic- 
tures. Their convent is magnificent, their 
cloiſters fine, their dormitories double and 
ſpacious, decorated with a great many 
buſts of the religious of their order, who 
have been famous for their piety and learn- 
ing. In their church are a Madona, by 
Annibal Carrachi, and a baptiſm of our 
Saviour, by Albano. 


v . ' 
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| XVIII. 2 be e K. Michiel ; in i ER the Chartreuſe, and ſeveral Palaces, i in Bologna ; 


e(cribed. Account of the City, its Origin, 7; rade, and Inbabitants, 


ARE convent of St. Michael in Boſco, 
belongs to the fathers of mount 


Steer, who follow St. Benedict's inſtitu- i 
tions. It ſtands in one of the fineſt ſitua- 


tions that can any where be ſeen, being 


* 


erected upon a moffntain from whence 


there is a full view of the city of Bologna, 
in its full extent, together with its neigh- 
bourhood, - eſpecially from the great terrace 
at the end of the garden. This is con 
| | ſidered 
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gdered as one of the moſt magnificent 
convents in all Italy. You enter it through 
ſeveral courts, of which one is in the form 
of an octangular cloiſter, and all painted in 
freſco by 9 famous Guido Rheni, repre- 
ſenting the principal actions of St. Benedict. 
The chiaro-oſcuro, and other ornaments, 
are by Annibal Carrache; but as this excel- 
lent painting is wholly expoſed to the 
weather, the colours are greatly faded, and 
effaced in ſeveral places, though many of 
the figures have been already retouched. 
The dormitories are of an extraordinary 
length and breadth, and the cells, or cham- 
bers of the religious, are adorned with 
very handſome carvings. The library is 
pretty well furniſhed, and both the refec- 


tory and cloiſters, are of a piece with the 


other parts. | ES 

The church 1s not large, -but very rich 
in gildings and paintings. The high altar- 
piece, repreſenting an Aſſumption, is very 
much valued; the benches in the ' choir, 
are of wood inlaid, as is alſo a part of the 
ſacriſt r. | EEE, 

Without what they call the gate of Sara- 
goſſa, begins a piazza, which, on the north, 
has a 2 and on the ſouth is ſupported 
with pillars. It is fifteen or ſixteen feet 
high, and about twelve in breadth. This 
work has been long in building, and is 
intended to reach to a chapel built on 
mount la Guarda, two miles e the city. 
In this chapel is a picture of the Virgin 
1 ſaid to have been painted by St. 

uke. IT | 5 


The Charniaſe 1 about a mile from the 


city, ſituated in a very "agreeable conve- 
nent valley. You paſs through two courts, 
before you enter the church, which is a 
very fine fabric. As you enter the ſtruc- 
ture, it opens in the form of a croſs, by 
means of two chapels, each of which forms 
a wing to it. The nave, the choir, and 
the chapels, are adorned with ſeveral fine 
paintings, by the Carrache's, and other 
great maſters: The moſt valued are a St. 
Jerome; the ſcourging and crowning our 
You. E Ws.. - 


Saviour with thorns, ſæid to be both by 


Annibal Carrachi, and St. John preaching 
in the deſart, by Lewis Carrache. The 
cloiſters, and their apartments, are ſpacious, 


the cells of the fathers very commodious, 
and the gardens extremely agreeable. A. 


branch of the Reno runs through them, 
which renders them extremely fertile, and 
the water being let into ſeveral canals, forms 
a number of compartments, and fills the 
reſervoirs, which are ſtocked with all kinds 
of excellent fiſh. - Add to this, ſeveral 
handſome walks, which exclude the rays 
of the ſun, with a great many houſes of 
pleaſure in the neighbourhood ; and it muſt 


| be confeſſed, that the ſons of Bruno, paſs 


their lives in a very agreeable ſolitude. 


There are a great many magnificent 
houſes in Bologna, which they dignity 


with the name of palaces. The moſt con- 
ſiderable are thoſe of Caprara, Malvezzi, 
Pepoli, Campeggi, Fachinetti, built by 
pope Innocent IX. Rovina and Ceſpi. 
The laſt is famous for fine paintings, 
placed in the gallery and apartments 
among which are ſeveral by Guido Rheni, 
Baptiſta Volterra, Salvator Roſa, and. other 
famous maſters, beſides a great number of 
curioſities, and a large quantity of very 
rich furniture. | 
The ſtair-caſe of the palace Ranuzzi, is 
allowed to be the fineſt in all Bologna. But 
the gallery of the palace of the marquis 
Monti, is the beſt furniſhed with good 
ictures, antique vaſes, and other curio- 
IfIes, . 


We were ſhewn, in the palace of the 


chevalier Almandrini, a bronze crucifix as 


large as the life, done by Algardi, a famous 


| of Annibal Carrache, with ſtories taken 
from the Aneid. - © 0. Ce 


| 


ſtatuary of Bologna, and they pretend, that 
the French king offered for it its weight in 
gold. The orangery of this place is worth 
notice, as is the gallery of the ſigniori 
Favi, which is entirely painted by the hand 


They talk greatly here of two ſquare 
towers in the middle of the city: The 
L higheſt 


and is thenee called Bologna la Graſſa, or 


to the Boiens, who called it Beionia, and 


the builder, who finiſhed it in the year 
1109. It is faid to be 376 feet high, and 
is aſcended by a winding ſtair-caſe, con- 
fiſting of 470 ſteps. The other tower was 
built in 1110, by Philip and Otho Gariſen- 
di, and is called by their name. It is only 
130 feet high, but what renders it remark- 
able is, that the top hangs mine feet over 
the foundation. The inhabitants of Bo- 
logna guy this tower of Gariſendi, as a 
wonderful fabric; and pretend, that the 
architect built it in that manner on purpoſe 
to give a proof of his great abilities in his 
art. But there is no great art required in 
building a leaning tower, eſpecially when, 
like this, it is {quare, even, and not very | 
high. I am perſuaded, that this architect 
intended to have built it upright, but 
finding the foundation gave way on one 
ſide, he left it imperfect, as it now appears. 

The city of Bologna, in Latin Bononia, 
is very famous for the. fertility of its ſoil; 


the Fat. But authors are not agreed with 
regard to its origin; ſome will have it to 
have been built by the Tuſcans, and that 
Felſinus, one of their Aung. called it 
Felſina: Others ſay, that it owes its origin 


that nation being driven out by the Ro- 
mans, the latter planted a colony there, in 
the year of Rome 562, under the conſu- 
late of M. Fulvius Nobilior, and C. Man- 
lius Volſo. Theodoſius the Great, partly 
ruined it for rebelling againſt him, but it 
was "afterwards reſtored by his grandſon 
Theodoſius the younger, who. erected an 
univerſity here. It afterwards. fell under 
the dominion of the-Goths and Lombards ; 
but in proceſs-of time recovering its liberty, 
like other cities of Lombardy, it maintained 
itſelf long in the form of a republic, had a 
great many wars with its neighbours, and, 
ſubdued the eities of Imola, Faenza, Forli, 
and others. But being at laſt very much 


| 
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higheſt is called Aſinelli, from the name of | obliged to throw itſelf into the hands of 


pope Nicholas III. in the year 1278. 


It acted, indeed, a wiſer part than moſt 
other cities, taking care, at the time it ſub. . 


mitted, to ſecure a great many of its valua- 


ble privileges; and hence it has never felt 
it tyrannical arm of power, which has 


laid waſte and depopulated ſome of the 
fineſt countries in Europe. 
Bologna is doubtleſs one of the fineſt 


cities in Italy, and the ſecond in all the 


eccleſiaſtical ſtate, enjoying allo the title of 
an archbyhopric and an univerſity. It is 


ſituated at the foot of the Apennines, upon 


the Via Emilia, and encompaſſed by a 
wall. When viewed from the convent of 
St. Michael in Boſco, it has ſome reſemb- 
lance to the figure of a ſhip, of which 
the tower of Aſinelli forms the maſt, and 
that of Garifendi, its ſhrouds. Its con- 
vents are the moſt magnificent in Italy; 
its palaces have a very grand air, and its 


houſes are built either entirely of free-ſtone, 
or of ſtone, and brick intermixed. Moſt 


of the ſtreets are handſome, ſtrait, and 
adorned with double rows of piazzas, larger, 


higher, and conſequently not ſo dark as 
thoſe of Padua. They reſemble thoſe of 
Covent-Garden in London, except that the 
pillars in the latter are ſquare, whereas 


thoſe of Bologna are round. 


A cut from the Rheno paſſes through. 
Bologna, and turns upwards of 500 ſilk, 
corn, ſaw, olive, oil, iron, and paper mills. 
All which tend to render Bologna very 


rich; as does alſo her large trade in flax, 


hemp, wax, perfumes, waſh-balls, ſnuff, 
large olives, hams and ſauſages, famous 


all over Europe. There is ſcarce any city 


in Italy, where the nobility and people of 


faſhion are greater followers: of the French 
modes and cuſtoms: Beſides which, the 
women enjoy here a decent liberty; a thing 
very uncommon in that country. 

Bologna is very populous, and its inha- 
bitants, which are computed at about eighty 
thouſand, kave the character of being very 


weakened by its inteſtine diviſions, it was 


ingenious. 


1 


the road that was formerly the Em 
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They are alſo very civil to 
It has given ſeveral popes to 


ingenious. 


ſtrangers. 


the church, as Lucius II. who died in the 


year 11453; Gregory XIII. who died in 
1585; Innocent IX. who died in 1391, 
and Gregory XV. who died in 1623. It 


alſo boaſts of giving birth to a great num- 
ber of learned men, among whom are 
Ulyſſes Aldrovandus, the cardinal Benti- 
voglio, the marquis Malvezzi, Jean Bap- 
tiſte Mancini, and the famous Malpighi. 


XIX. The Towns of Imola, Faenza, Forli, Formimpopoli, and Bertinero, with their 
Churches, public Structures, &c. deſcribed. Account of the Emilian Way, and of the 


 Singularities in Ceſena. 


| E left Bologna early in the morn- 
| ing, and * croſſing the Rheno 
over a bridge, continued our journey mou 

ian 
way, and may be termed a continued: ave- 
nue of mulberry-trees, planted on each 
fide the road: Their branches are loaded 
with vines, and underneath corn grows in 
great plenty. Sometime after we paſſed 
the town of Caſtel St. Pietro, built by the 
Bologneſe in the year 1200, and reached 
Imola by breakfaſt time. 

While our horſes were baiting, we viſt- 
ted the cathedral, where there are ſeveral 
handſome altars and three bodies of ſaints 
in tombs of white marble. The firſt is 
called San Caſſiano, biſhop of Sabiona, 
and martyr; the ſecond St. Mavorellio; 
and the third St. Pietro Chryſologo, arch- 
biſhop of Ravenna. They alfo preſerve 
the bones of St. Proetto and Donato, with 
ſome ſmall relicks of St. Urſula; but the 
latter will never be acknowledged by the 
gentlemen of Cologne, who pretend to 
have the faint entire, together with all the 
bodies of the 11,000 Britiſh virgins that 
followed her. There are other churches in 
Imola, but none worth viſiting, except 
that of St. Dominic, where there is a fine 
picture by Lewis Carrache, repreſenting 


the hiſtory of the 11,000 virgins juft 


mentioned. 

Near the ſquare where the town-houſe 
ſtands, is a kind of triumphal arch, painted 
in freſco, This painting repreſents, in four 


III. namely, his acceſſion to the pontifi- | 


6 the principal actions of Clement is fertile in w 


| 


cal throne ; his triumphal entry into Fer- 
rara, after the reduction of that city; the 
peace which he mediated between Henry 
IV. of France, and Philip II. of Spain; 
and the mortifications the firſt of theſe 


princes was obliged: to receive, in order to 


obtain abſolution: We there ſee his am- 
baſſadors at the feet of the holy father, 


whoſe face expreſſes the pleaſure he took in- 


groſly abuſing that great monarch, in the 
perſon of his ambaſſadors: 


Imola is a ſmall city of Romania, pretty. 


enough, at an equal diſtance from Ra- 
venna and Bologna. 
nelli, or Syllæ of the antient Romans. It 


was ruined by Narſes, during the war of 


the Goths in Italy, and afterwards repaired 
by the Lombards, whom that general called 
to his aſſiſtance, in order to revenge the 
affront he had received from the emprefs 


Sophia, who ſent him diſtaffs and ſpindles. 


in derifion; The Bologneſe, the Manfredi, 
and Galias Sforſa, duke of Milan, poſſeſ- 
ſed it on different occaſions. But Cæſar 
Borgia, ſon of pope Alexander VI. having 


made himſelf maſter of it, annexed' it to 


the dominions of the church, together with 
ſome other cities of Romania, At preſent 
it is a ſuffragan biſhopric of. Ravenna, and. 
has ſtill the remains of a ſmall diſmantled 
fortreſs. The town itſelf. is encompaſſed 
with an old wall built before fire-arms were 
invented. The houſes are generally of 
brick, and it appears to be pretty popu- 
lous, conſidering its magnitude. The foil 

ine, corn, and olives. a 
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On leaving Imola, we croſſed the San- 
terno, formerly the Vatrenus, in a ferry, 
and came to Caſtel Bologneſe, a pretty little 
6; town depending on the city of Bologna. 
1 It was built by the inhabitants of that city, 
8 and incloſed with a wall, in the year 1388. 
| The roads here are excellent, and the 
y | country delightful. Sometime after we 
aſſed the Seno, antiently the Senius, by a 
i bridge, and at noon ſtopped at Faenza. 

# This city, which alſo lies in Romania, 
4 is the Faventia of the antients. Totila, 
1 king of the Goths, about the middle of 
the ſixth century, ravaged it; and, in the 
thirteenth, ruined it for eſpouſing the pope's 
party. But a nobleman of the family of 
Manfredi, having made himſelf maſter of 
it, reſtored it to its former luſtre. It af- 
terwards fell under the power of the Ve- 
netians, the Bologneſe, and laſtly, under 
that of the pope, who poſſeſſes it to this 
day. It is the fee of a biſhop, ſuffragan 
do the archbiſhop of Ravenna, and much 
larger than Imola. Its foil is fruitful in 
corn, wine, oil, and eſpecially in flax, 
formerly ſo much boaſted of by Pliny, 
and its air exceeding healthy. There is 
here a pretty ſtone-bridge, with two towers 
in the middle to defend the entry over the 
river Lamone, which runs between this 
city and its ſuburbs. | 
 Faenza has alſo an old ruined fortreſs, 
but without any other defence than a plain 
covered curtain, with its ditch: There 
are here 15 or 16 churches and convents. 
The cathedral ſtands in the great ſquare, 
and is adorned with a handiome ſteeple 
five ſtories high, with baluſtrades round 
each. Its landing-place is alſo worth no- 
tice. Near the church is a fountain, the 
baſon of which is ſupported by four fine 
lions of braſs, and ſurrounded with a 


alſo a pretty large and elegant double por- 

tico, with 23 arches, and above 150 feet 

in — the ſecond ſtory of which is 

painted, and the roof gilt. It was built 
4 


wrought iron rail. In the ſame ſquare is 


— 


| 


by a lord of the family of Manfredi, on 
purpoſe to adorn the city. 

In the capuchin church is a beautify] 
picture, by Guido, repreſenting the Virgil 
attended by the ſeraphic patriarch of 
the Mendicants, and St. Chriſtina, The 
religious tell us, that many noblemen have 
offered very large ſums for this piece, which 
they have always refuſed, 

The inhabitants of Faenza have the ge- 
neral character of being a good-natured 
people, when compared with other Italians, 
They are of a peaceable diſpoſition, and 
live in great harmony among themſelves; 
ſo that aſſaſſinations are ſeldom heard of 
there. They are good citizens, and paſ- 
ſionately fond of their own country. 


At one of the ends of the city ſtands a 


kind of. hoſpital for foundling-children, 
and over the door an inſcription, implying, 
That it charitably receives all thoſe young 
children, whom the wickedneſs, the po- 
verty, or the ſhame of their parents have 
publickly expoſed. _ | 

„In going from Faenza, we paſſed the 
Lamone, by means of the bridge already 
mentioned, which joins the town to the 
ſuburbs, and afterwards croſſed the Mon- 
tone, formerly the Vitis, over another ſtone- 
bridge upwards of 300 paces in length. 
Thele two rivers riſe in the Apennine moun- 
tains, and diſcharge themſelves into the 
Po near Ravenna. The country is remark- 
ably fertile, and diverſified with fine plains, 
known to the Antients under the name of 
Vallis Anemonis, and would doubtleſs pro- 


duce infinitely more than it does at prejent, 


if under any other government than that 
of the popes, whoſe chief cate being to en- 
rich their families, they trouble themſelves 
very little about the happineſs of their 
ſubjects. | N 
The next town we reached was Forli, 
antiently Forum Livii. It is a very hand- 
ſome town in Romagna, and lies upon the 
antient Emilian way, between the two ri- 


vers Montone and Ronco, formerly Bedeſis. 
n There 
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There is here a pretty ſtrong caſtle, where 
the pope keeps a few militia: And the 
town has the title of a biſhopric, which is 
ſuffragan to Ravenna. Its ſtreets are broad, 
its houſes in general -large, and well built, 
with a great many fine churches, but is 
not peopled in proportion. 

In the great ſquare is a high pillar ſup- 
porting a ſtatue of the Virgin ſurround- 
ed with flames. This pillar was erected 
in memory of another Madona, found 
whole and entire in the ruins of a houſe 
which had been reduced to aſhes. This 


occaſioned her being placed in a chapel | 


adorned with ſtatues, paintings and gildings, 


where ſhe ſtill remains. The devotion of 


the inhabitants of Forli for this Madona, 
is ſo violent, that her chapel, which they 
call Della Madona del Fuoco, or the 
chapel of Our Lady of the Fire, is never 
empty from morning to night. | 

In the ſame ſquare is a very fine Bene- 
dictine abbey, with vaſt revenues; and an 
elegant church, dedicated to St. Mercurial, 
firſt biſnop and patron of this city. Its 
| ſteeple is very high, but ſplit from top to 
bottom by an earthquake. In the chapel 
belonging to the church, they preſerve the 
body of this faint entire, except his head 
and one of his arms, which is in the cathe- 
dral. They have, it ſeems, ſeveral times 
carried back theſe two members to the reſt 
of the body; but they have always obſti- 
nately and miraculouſly returned to their 
old habitation. | | 

The town-houſe is a handſome building: 
And in it are the ſtatues of two great men 
giving their hands to each other as a teſti- 
mony of mutual friendſhip. And from an 
_ Inſcription it appears, that they repreſent the 
_ conſul Titus Livius Salinator, and his col- 
legue Claudius Nero, who, being recon- 
ciled, promiſed to defend their country 
againſt the two brothers Hannibal and 
 Afdrubal. WE 
Forli was under the government of 
the Romans for ſeveral ages. She ſhook 
off her yoke during the time of the exarchs, 


more under the dominion of the popes, 
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and entirely recovered her liberty: She 
even became powerful enough to make 
war upon her neighbours, and made herſelf 


miſtreſs of Forlimpopoli, of Bertinero and 


of Cervia. The inhabitants of Bologna, 
who were then very powerful, took this 
city in the year 1248, after a long ſiege; 
but 48 years after, ſhe found means to ſhake 
off their yoke, by chooſing for her head 
one of the powerful family of Ordeloffi. 
At laſt; after a civil war, wtuch completed 
her ruin, ſhe was reduced to ſubmit to the 


popes, under whom ſhe now continues. 


Forli is ſurrounded with ſtrong walls and 
ſolid towers, the flanks of which are tole- 
rably good. The ditches are pretty large, 
and defended by low works, in the manner 
of fauſſe-brays, at the foot of the towers. 

The ſoil of Forli abounds in corn, wine, 
olives, aniſe, cummin and coirander ſeeds ; 
likewiſe in woad, fenigreek, madder, and. 
other commodities. 

From Forli, after paſſing the Ronco, the 
antient Bedeſis, by means of a bridge, we 
came by a very fine road, which forms, as. 
it were, an avenue to Forlimpopoli, and. 
known to the Antients under the name of 
Forum Popilii. This city was one of the 
four Fora, which Pliny places on the Via 


Emilia. It was ruined by Grimbolde, 


king of the Lombards, in the year 700,, 
and afterwards rebuilt by the people of Forli. 
Its inhabitants having offended pope Gre- 


gory XI. who reſided at Avignon, it was 


razed by order of cardinal d' Avila, his le- 
gate-general in Italy, This prelate puſhed 
the reſentment of the pontiff ſo far, that 
he ſowed it with ſalt, and ordered a harrow 
to paſs over the ruins of this unhappy city, 
in the year 1370. And to render his ven- 
geance ſtill the more complete, the fame 
pope transferred the epiſcopal fee to Ber- 
tenero, a town about a mile and a halt 
diſtant from it. But 20 years after, this 


poor city was re-eſtabliſhed by Cinibald. 
Ordeloffi, prince of Forli, who fortified it 


with a good citadel, It afterwards fell once 


and 
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and conſequently into a ſtate. of deſolation. 
Ies citadel is at preſent diſmantled ; and 
the town is only incloſed with a poor wall, 
which is tumbling into ruins: For the 
popes take no care to keep any thing in 
repair, except the frontier towns; never 
troubling themſelves with commerce, agri- 
cultrue, or political ceconomy. 

Sometime after we paſſed by the epiſ- 
.copal city of Bertinero, and a high ſquare 
tower, at the entry into a kind of defile, 
which formerly made part of the Via Ami- 
lia, - Nothing can be more pleaſant than 
the road, from Bologna to this place, it 
appears like a continued garden, where 
we diſcover on all hands, lovely mounts 
and fields covered with fruit-trees. It is 
{0 broad that two coaches may pals a- 
breaſt, and pretty ſtraight ; but I was not 


able to diſcover any veſtige of the old pave- 


ment, nor ſo much as a ſingle ſtone. 

We ſoon after paſſed the Savio, for- 
merly the Sapis, upon a wooden bridge in 
ſight of Ceſena; and near the remains of 
an old ſtone-bridge, of which only two 
arches: are now ſtanding. This river riſes in 
the Apennine mountains : And after run- 
ning through ſeveral towns diſcharges itſelf 
into the gulf of Venice. | 


Ceſena, at firſt appears to be a pretty 
large city: But upon entering it we ſoon 
found it to be a very paltry one, and worſe 
peopled than Forli. | 
ſiderable city: And a long time under the 
dominion of the Goths, the Lombards, the 
Malateſſa family, lords of Rimini, and at 
length of the Borgias. It is ſurrounded by a 
plain wall with a citadel at one of the extremi- 


ties, formerly built by Frederic Barbarofla, 


upon the fide of a riſing ground, which 
abſolutely commands it: But this citadel 
is now only the habitation of owls and bats : 


Yet, however, with the governor's houſe. 


and gardens, takes up the greateſt part of 
the city. | 

Towards the middle there 1s a pretty 
large ſquare, with a fountain adorned with 
tritons and other figures: And on the top 
a large pine-apple. | | 

The Franciſcans have a pretty library, 
which was given them by the laſt of 
the Malateſſa family. It conſiſts partly of 
manuſeripts, but none of them very curi- 
ous. The (cathedral is but an indifferent 
ſtructure; but boaſts of containing the en- 
tire body of St. Maurus, for whom the 
inhabitants have a great veneration. 


XX. Account of the Rivers, Rubicon and Marechia. Deſcription of Rimini: Iis Singular- 
ilies, and the Remains of Antiquity in the Neighbourhocd. 


FT ER travelling about three miles 

from Ceſena, we found ourſelves up- 
on the banks of the Rubicon ſo famous by 
the march which Julius Cæſar made over 
it with his army in defiance” of the laws of 
his country. At preſent tis called Piſatello, 
and in dry ſeaſons is no more than a brook 
over which a traveller may paſs dry upon 
the large ſtones in its channel. But the 
heavy rains had now ſwelled it into a large 
river; ſo that we had been obliged to ſtop 
and return to Ceſena, had not we fortu- 
nately diſcovered a bridge at Tome diſtance, 


over which we paſſed this celebrated ſtream. 
: 1 - 


We afterwards paſſed; by Savignano, 
formerly Sabinianum, a large borough in- 
cloſed with walls, waſhed by the river Fiu- 
miſcino, after falling from a caſcade 20 
feet in height. | 

Towards noon we came to Rimini, paſ- 
ſing along the fine marble-bridge built by 
Auguſtus over the river Ariminus, now la 
Marechia, which waſhes the walls of this 
city. This bridge is near two hundred 
feet in length, and fifteen in breadth ; it 
conſiſts of five arches and 1s very entire. 
It joins the ancient Via Flaminia, which runs 


from Rome to Rimini to the Via ZEmilia. 
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The inhabitants tell us, that Rimini 
was built five-hundred years before Rome 
itſelf; and yet the Romans did not make 


it one of their colonies, till four hundred 


eighty-three years after the foundation of 
their capital. It is ſituated on the gulf of 
Venice, and famous for being the firſt 
city of Italy ſeized by Julius Cæſar after 
paſſing the Rubicon. 

It was for ſome time poſſeſſed by the 
Lombards, but Charles the Great hav- 
ing conquered ind taken priſoner their 
lait king Didier, Rimini returned to the 
allegiance of the weſtern emperors. The 
Malateſſa family became maſters of it by 
the liberality of Otho III. and at laſt it 
was poſſeſſed by the Venetians, who after- 
wards gave it to the holy ſee, by a treaty 
made with Pope Julius II. 

It has the title of a ſuffragan biſhopric 
of Ravenna, and its cathegral is dedicated 
to St. Columbus, whoſe, head is pre- 
ſerved there with great veneration. It is 
ſurrounded only with a plain wall, very 
much decayed, without any flanks; its 
ditches are turned into. gardens, and tak- 
ing 1t ail together *tis but avery mean city, 
notwithſtanding what has been ſaid to the 
contrary. | 
There was formerly a fine harbour at 
Rimini, the piers of which were of marble; 
and large enough to contain a pretty good 
fleet; but the mouth of it being choaked 
up with ſand, Sigiſmond Pandolfe deſtroy- 
ed it, and built a Franciſcan church with 
the great marble ſtones which he raiſed out 
of its ruins. 'This church is the fineſt in 
all Rimini; and contains the tomb of its 
tounder, and another in which are the aſhes 
of his forefathers; and was deſigned 
to contain thoſe of all. the reſt of the 
family. - 

The chapels are very fine, adorned with 
à great many bas-reliefs and ſtatues of mar- 
ble. But the greateſt curioſity is the room 
where the famous St. Anthony of Padua 
paſſed ſeven years in prayer and abſtinence. 
They ſhew. us two marble ſtones in the 


I 


| pavement, ftained- with the blood which 
flowed from the ſaint's body in giving him- 


ſelf diſcipline. | 


In the church of St. Vitalis is an ex-- 


cellent picture by Paul Veroneſe, repre- 
ſenting the martyrdom of that ſaint. And 


in the church of St. Jerome is a very curi-. 
ous portrait of that great doctor of chrii- 


tianity, by the hand of Guerim. 
They likewiſe ſhew, in the middle of the. 


market - place, the pretended ſuggeſtum 


from which Julius Cæſar harangued his 
troops after paſſing the Rubicon. It reſem- 


bles a pedeſtal, and with a ſuitable inſcrip- 


tion; but the whole is a mere forgery. 
Beſides this great ſquare, there is ano- 


ther, tolerably handſome, at Rimini, in which. 


are the governor's palace, formerly belong- 


ing to the. family of Malateſſa; a brazen. 
ſtatue of Pope Julius II. who recovered. 
Rimini, out of the hands of the Venetians, 
by means of a treaty; and a handſome. 
marble fountain, from which this place is 


called piazza della Fontana. 
Towards the ſea and behind the capu- 


chin garden, are a few remains of an am- 


phitheatre. The ſenate of Rimini has 


placed an inſcription on. the wall, with a. 


hand pointing to them. 

Few countries are more fertile than the 
plains and eminences ſurrounding the city 
of Rimini; though the inhabitants and 
country people are miſerably poor, owing 


entirely to the tyranny of the government. 


We left Rimini by the Piſaro gate, 


which is on the eaſt ſide of the city, and 
paſſed near a triumphal arch ſtill pretty 
entire. It was erected by the inhabitants 


of Rimini in honour of Auguſtus, for his 
having ordered the moſt celebrated high- 


ways in Italy to be repaired. 


All along the coaſt of the Adriatic, at 


certain diſtances, are ſquare towers, being 
a kind of watch-houſes, for alarming the 


inhabitants of the neighbouring towns and 
villages, on the approach of any Turkiſh 
veſſels. On the appearance of any of theſe . 
corſairs a ſignal is hoiſted on one of the 
a towers, 
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towers, upon which they immediately ring 
alarm- bells all over the country, and the 


inhabitants repair armed to the ſea-ſide, in 


order to hinder the pirates from landing. 


We paſſed, with great difficulty, the 


river Canea, and reached the wretched 


town, or rather village, of La Catholica, 
late in the evening. 

This village is remarkable only for its 
name, which it acquired from the orthodox 
biſhops who attended a council at Rimini, 
and uſed to retire to this place to per- 


form their devotions, being unwilling to 


— 


—— 
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have any communication with the Arian 
party. 5 | 

In the church of this wretched village, 
is a famous Madona, placed in a niche of 
the wall, in a fitting poſture, which mi- 
raculouſly communicates to the plaiſter of 
the ſame wall, the wonder-working virtue 
of curing fevers : So that nothing more is 
neceſſary than to ſcrape off a little of it, 
and hang it in a rag about the patient's 
neck. This we heard the curate affirm to 
a great many people, to whom he was di- 
ſtributing this miraculous medicine. 


XXI. Account of the Country between Catholica and Pifaro. Deſcription of the Towns of 
5 | Piſaro, Fano and Senegalia ; their Structures and Singularities. 


morning, and travelled through a 
charming country to Piſaro. On both ſides 
of the road are beautiful hills covered with 
vines, olives, and other fruit-trees, well- 
cultivated fields, and handſome pleafant 
This track of land is about ten 
miles in extent, and has the character of 
producing the beſt figs in. Italy. | 
About eleven we reached Piſaro, an- 
tiently Pilaurum. It is next to the capital, 
the fineſt and moſt agreeable city in all the 
dutchy of Urbino. The air of this city is 
excellent in winter, but ſo very unwhol- 
ſome during ti ſummer, that moſt of its 
inhabitants are obliged to retire into the 
country. | 

It is ſituated upon a riſing ground, near 
the Adriatic ſea, and pretty well fortified. 
It. is almoſt a regular polygon, of nine 
ſides, the curtains of which are very long. 
The baſtionsare large, and faced with ſtone, 
as are alſo the curtains. Its ditch is broad 
and deep, but without water; nor has it 
either counterſcarp or outwork. The en- 


gineers who built it, were deſirous of 
Inſtead of 


making the beſt of every thing. 
a Caſtle, they have left ſtanding an old ſquare 
building, conſiſting of four towers, con- 
ſtructed with upper and lower embraſures, 
and ſerve as a ſtrong defence for the curtains 


E left Catholica about eight in the 
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which they flank. But as they knew that their 


line of defence was too long, at the place 
where the ſecond flanks begin, they have 
raiſed on the ramparts of the curtain, two 
very high and maſley cavaliers, the embra- 
ſures of which are turned ſo as to de- 
fend not only the oppoſite faces as a ſe- 
cond flank, but alſo to ſcour the whole 
country, by which means they have both 
ings of lines of defence, in the ſame 
fortification. The whole, however, at 
preſent, is very much out of repair. 

The ſtreets of the city are in general 
broad and ſtrait, with bricks placed edge- 
ways, which renders them very clean. The 
houſes for the moſt part are pretty well- 
built, and the” great fquare is very pleaſant. 
In it are the town-houſe, the palace of the go- 
vernor, a convent of the Dominicans, a very 
elegant fountain, the principal jet of which 


forms a beautiful ſneet of water, and a 


fine ſtatue of pope Urban VIII. who re- 
annexed this dutchy to the Holy See. 

In the ſmall, but elegant church of St. 
Andrew, over the high- altar, is à famous 
picture, by Barocchi, which repreſents the 
vocation of that ſaint, and of his brother 
St. Peter: In the Franciſcan church is a St. 
Michael, by the ſame hand; and in the 
cathedral another, by Guido. 


Piſaro 
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Peſaro is pretty well peopled, and ſup- 


plied with water by means of an aqueduct, 


conſiſting of about 100 arches; for the 
melted ſnows render the water of the Iſaurus, 
which runs near it, very unfit for drinking. 

After travelling four miles over the fields, 
we ſtruck into a road near the ſea- ſide, which 
conducted us to Fano, antiently Fanum, 
ſo called from a temple of Fortune, built 
there by the Romans, after the defeat of 
Aſdrubal, the Carthaginian general, on the 
banks of the Metaurus. 

It is ſituated on the Flaminian way, near 
the coaſt of the Adriatic ſea, encloſed on 
that ſide by high walls, ſtrengthened by 
ſome bulwarks, the glacis of which 1s very 
ſteep; but towards the land it is only forti- 
fied with a pitiful low wall, which 1s tumb- 
ling into ruins. It was formerly poſſeſſed 
by the Malateſta family, afterwards by that 
of Sforſa, and at preſent by the popes, 
with the title of a biſhopric, which is ſuf- 
fragan to the archbiſhopric of Urbino. 

The moſt conſiderable piece of antiquity 
in Fano, is the triumphal arch erected in 
honour of Auguſtus, who ſent a colony 
thither. This arch forms a great gate be- 
tween two ſmaller, one of which is ſhut 
up. The top of it was demoliſhed by a 
cannon-ſhot from the pope's army, when 
at war with the inhabitants of Fano. 


The epiſcopal palace is but a paultry 


building, and the cathedral church not 
much better. It is ſmall and low, with- 
out any thing remarkable about it, except 
a tolerably handſome organ; the tombs of 
ſome biſhops, and a chapel adorned with 
carvings, and pretty good paintings. The 
church of the fathers of the oratory is 
much finer than all the others in Fano, and 
its chapels very rich, where, among a 3 
number of other pictures, is an excellent 
Annunciation, by Guido; and another piece, 
by the ſame hand, of our Saviour's giving 
the keys to St. Peter. | 

Againſt the wall of the Franciſcan church, 
under a kind of portico, is a tomb of the 
princeſs who was married to Pandolphe 
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| Malateſta, lord of Rimini, Peſaro and Fano. 


It is compoſed of pieces of white, red and 
black marble, adorned with bas- reliefs cut 
in white marble, with the ſtatue of the 
princeſs lying on it: And on the other ſide 
of the church-door is the tomb of her 


; huſband. 


In the great ſquare is a fine fountain, 
adorned with a brazen ſtatue, reprefenting 
Fortune, and four lions, which form as 
many . jetts of water. But the greateſt 
curioſity at Fano, is the theatre for operas 


and plays; five rows of boxes run quite 


round the pit. The ſtage is 45 paces long, 
and 20 broad, and between the flips of the 
ſide- ſcenes, adorned with a great many 
ftatues, and 12 ſets of decorations, which 
is extraordinary in fo ſmall a city. 


At ſome ſmall diſtance from Fano we 


paſſed, upon a wooden-bridge of prodigious 
length, the ſeveral branches of the Metro, 
formerly the Metaurus. This river is very 
rapid, and runs with a great noiſe, eſpe- 
cially when the Appenine fnows begin to 
melt. We afterwards again ſtruck into 
our road along the ſea-coaſt, and late in 
the evening arrived at Senegaglia  _ 

This city was formerly called Sena Gal- 
lorum. It is very antient, and they pretend 
was built by the Galli Senones, about the 
year of Rome 359. It was made a Roman 


colony at the ſame time with that of Adria, 


or in the year of Rome 462. It has been 
ſeveral times deſtroyed, eſpecially by the 
Goths, when Beliſarius and Narſes made 
war upon them in Italy. | 

Senegaglia is ſituated on the borders 
of the Adriatic ſea, near the. little river 


Nevola, antiently Senon, which ſeparates 
the dutchy of Urbino from the marquiſate 


of Ancona. It is but a ſmall city, though 
very well peopled, containing about 6 or 
7000 inhabitants, including the Jews, who 
have their ward or ghetto a- part, as in other 
cities of Italy. . | 
The fortifications are indifferently good, 
conſiſting of an octagon, which is faced 
with ſtone, and regular, except on the 
M — 
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fide which is neareſt to' the ſea, where the hinder the Turkiſh pirates and others, from 
two baſtions on the right and left have only | inſulting the city. 

each of them one flank and one face; but Senegaglia is a falfiagan biſhopric to 
extending their two oppoſite faces in an Urbino. Beſides the cathedral, it contains 
equal line, they meet in angles with the | ſeven or eight convents, and ſeveral other 
two ſides of a great caſtle, compoſed of | churches, but not the leaſt veſtige of anti. 
four very ſolid towers, well pierced, and | quity, which is probably occaſioned by its 
large, with a ditch and counterſcarp. Theſe being ſo often ruined. St. Peter's church 
ſerve for defending the two lines, which has à great many fine chapels, adorned 
without it would 80 very weak. Beſides with paintings and gildings. And we were 
the little river which ſeparates the new ſhewn in that of St. Sacrament, a Saluta- 
town” from” che old, there is an antient tion, by Guido, very much. eſteemed, 

curtain very high, and well. built of hewn | with a Burying-piece of our Saviour, by 
Kone. Its towers are large and ſolid, eſpe- | Barocci. The air of this city is ſaid to be 
cally the two near the gate facing the inner | very unhealthy, and freſh-water, fit for 
harbour.” Theſe fortifications, indeed, are drinkin ng; very ſcarce, though the Nevola 

b 


a little e bur they are ſufficient to runs ju Y it. 


XXII. Dgeripiin of Ancona: and Loretto; their Churches, Fortifications and Antiquities. 


NCONA has its name from the | with the title of a ſuftragan biſhopric to 
A coaſt on which it is partly ſituated, | Fernio.. 
making a curve in the figure of an elbow... A more fruitful country can hardly any 
A great number of the Syracuſians flying | where be ſeen, than the riſing grounds and 
from their tyrant Dionyſius, ſettled in this | vallies which furround it ; they are wholly 
Tar and having found it very pleaſant, covered with vineyards, corn-fields, and 
. a city — a temple, dedicated to fruit: trees. 
Venus, bout 06 years before Chriſt. As you approach Ancona, it appears 
"The Goths beſirg ged it a long time in | like an amphitheatre above the harbour. 
iii! But ſome "years afterwards it fell | Its houſes are built upon a forked hill, of 
under the power o Lombards; > and at | which the citadel forms one of the tops, 
laſt; the Saratens having ravaged Illyricum | and the church of St. Cyriacus is erected 
and Daltnatia, in the rig n of the emperor | on the ſummit of the promontory, or cape, 
Michael, croffed the Adiiatie ſea, and made which ſhoots into the ſea, and from whence 
themſelves maſters of Ancona, which they | Dalmatia may be ſeen in fine weather. 
burnt. to the ground; but Nicephorus, | This church, which is now the cathe- 
leutenant to the emperor Baſſilius I. com dral of Ancona, was formerly the temple 
them out of Italy, and caufed the city to | of Venus; its front is incruſtated with 
be rebuilt. After the abolition of 95 marble, without any ornament, and the 
exarchate, it maintained its liberty under | infide is low and very dark. They pre- 
the government of its magiſtrates, till the | ferve in it the bodies of the ſaints Cyriacus 
year 1432, When pope Pius II. made him- | and Merceltinus, together with three or 
elf maſter of it by the treachery of Ber- | four of the eleven thouſand virgins who. 
narditie Barba, biſhop” of Cafal, by which | attended St. Urfula; a piece of the true 
means the city was united to the eccleſi- croſs; a nail of the crucifixion; a piece of. 
aftical ſtate, and made the capital of a pro- the ſponge on which our Saviour was pre- 
_ vince, called the ä of Ancona, TI with vinegar and gall; a piece Fug 
| e 
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the pillar to which he was bound when he 
was ſcourged by the ſoldiers, and a piece of 
his coat without a ' ſeam. But to me the 
fineſt thing in the whole church, is the 
inchanting proſpect you have from thence 
over the city, the harbour, the gulph of 
Venice, and a delightful country.” © | 

The harbour of Ancona was formerly 
the beſt and moſt conſiderable,” except that 
of Ravenna, which the Romans had on the 
Adriatic fea. A wall of marble incloſed it 
on both ſides to the very entrance; and, 
at certain diſtances, there were pillars of 
the ſame ſtone for mooring the ſhips ; but 
at preſent” it is almoſt ruined, and its 
trade very inconſiderable. 3 


All the quay towards the ſea is bounded 


by a high wall, in which are ſeveral gates. 
The mole, which extends an hundred 
paces into the ſea, is a pretty good ſe- 
curity to ſhips, though the ſea runs very 
high within it. 20 
At the entry of this mole is a trum- 
phal arch of fine white marble, very high, 
but narrow, and ' adorned with eight fluted 
columns. It was erected in honout of 
Trajan, his wife and ſiſter, in gratitude 
for his making the harbour a great deal 
ſafer and better, at his own expence. 
The ſtreets of Ancona are very narrow, 
and wretchedly paved. The exchange, 
where the merchants meet, is a pretty 
large piazza, the roof and front of which 
is in the Gothic taſte, and the cieling 
painted in freſco, In three of the corners 
are three ſtatues, repreſenting, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity; the fourth was filled with 
another, repreſenting Religion, but was 
thrown down about the year 1689, by an 
earthquaxe. 
The churches of St. Auguſtine and St. 
Dominic, are the largeſt in Ancona. The 
portico of the former is of marble adorned 
with a great many ſtatues, and among the 
reſt, that of St. Auguſtine, ſurrounded 
with books. The organ is very fine, and 
the high-altar magnificent; and over it a 


23 all the other ſides — in 
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picture, by Lilly, repreſenting the Baptiſm 
of our Saviour, highly valued. | 

In the church of St. Dominic, is a very 
fine picture of Titian, together with a 
magnificent tomb, erected to the memory 
of Manilius Marullus. 

The epiſcopal palace joins tothe cathe- 
dral ; that of the legate, or governor, is 
in the great ſquare, and make z'handfome 
appearance, There is alſo a ſquare tower, 
pretty high, faid to be very antient, and 
of the ſame architecture, with ten others, 
which ſtood in the middle of the city, but 
were overthrown by the ſame earthquake 
that demoliſhed the ftatue of religion ; ſo 
that this is now the only ane remaining. 

The neck of land on which Trajan's 
arch is built, leads by an extended curtain 
to a large tower, capable of containing 
four or five hundred men. This tower 1s 
well furniſhed with artillery, and its low 
flanks ſecurely defend the entrance of the 
harbour. Nor is this all the defence; for; 


on the other ſide,” are two royal baſtions; 


with their curtains very well built, and 
terraced. They are diſpoſed in ſuch a 
manner, as to command the harbour, its 
mouth, and all the bay, which being low, 
and extending far in a ſtrait line, may be 
entirely ſcoured. by theſe fortifications. The 
principal citadel is built above this fort: It 
is quite irregular, conſiſting of five ſides 
of a polygon, but perfectly well defended. 
They have multiphed its flanks towards 


the ſea, where there is a large horn work 


to command the bottom of the height on 
which it ſtands, and to cover the lower 
fort, which might be thereby greatly 
aſſiſted. | £+ SO FITS 

Oppoſite to this large fortreſs, upon an 
eminence within the city, is another that 
was formerly a great caſtle, the- outſide of 


which they have endeavoured to modernize. * 


Its fortifications are, indeed, irregular, but 
very good; and there is only one way of 


of 
the 


acceſſible, 


y reaſon of the ſteepne 
M 2 a 


non. The country 


\ 
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having any defire of returning into the 


the hill. In the citadel, 1 
a pret garriſon, and the other forti- 
e a few invalids; but the ma- 
gazines are in a very bad condition. 

We left Ancona early in the morning, in 
order, if poflible, to reach Loretto before 
through which we 
paſſed, is doubtleſs one of the fineſt in the 
world, but the roads ſhockingly bad and 
On aur arrival at Loretto, two Jeſuits 


and an Armenian biſhop, accoſted us with 


great civility, and hearing us ſpeak Engliſh, 
told us in that language, that they were 
very willing to ſhew us the curioſities of 
the Holy houſe; adding, that they were 
Scotchmen, and were particularly pleaſed 
in ſerving their countrymen. We thank 
them for their civility; and while one of 


them, whom I ſhall call Caſtor, walked | 


with my companion towards the Santa Caſa, 
or Holy-houſe, his brother Pollux, whoſe 
true name was father Baker, gave me, as 
we proceeded, the following hiſtory of the 
miraculous travels of the Santa Caſa. 

; Melech-Seraph, ſultan of Egypt, having 
determined to drive the Chriſtians out of 
Paleſtine, beſieged the city of Acra on the 


Sch of April 1291, with an 79 160,000 
t t 


foot, and 6, o horſe: A t time, the 
city of Acra was one of the fineſt, richeſt, 
and moſt flouriſhing of all the Eaſt; and as 
it was the capital of the Kihgdom, after 
the taking of Jeruſalem by the famous 
Salad. it became a general aſylum for all 
the Chriſtians of Syria, and more populous 
than ever. The care which they had taken 
to fortify it, made it paſs for impregnable, 
eſpecially when defended by 30, ooo men, 
well armed; But their diſſenſions, and the 
corruption of morals, which reigned in 
this unfortunate city, were the cauſe of its 
loſs; for, notwithſtanding the ſtrength 
and bravery of its garriſon, it was carried 
by aſſault the 18th of May, in the ſame 


year, and afterwards demoliſhed and en- 
| 4urely razed by order of the ſultan, in 


order to prevent the Chriſtians from ever 
4 


Holy Land. ? 

It was preciſely in the night following 
that fatal day, that the Holy Virgin, fear- 
ing, with great reaſon, left the Saracens, 


out of hatred to the Chriſtians, - ſhould 
deſtroy all the holy places of Paleſtine, 


ordered a band of Angels to pluck her 
holy houſe - at Nazareth from its founda- 
tions, and convey it into Dalmatia. The 
order was no ſooner given, than the mi- 
niſters of heaven, in obedience to their 


queen, took the holy cottage by the top 


and ſides, and, carrying it through the 
air, in a perfect equilibrium, for fear of 
hurting their miſtreſs, who was ſeated in 


the middle of the roof as a counterpoiſe, 
ed | they placed it very gently on a ſmall 


eminence near the city of Terſatto, in Dal- 
matia. This firſt tranſlation happened 
in the reign of the emperor Rodolph I. 
and the pontificate of Nicholas IV. Here 
the holy houſe was / honoured by a great 


concourſe of Chriſtians, during three years 


and ſeven months preciſely; but the Holy 
Virgin had doubtleſs good reaſons for not 


letting it remain there any longer; for ſhe 


then cauſed it to be tranſported, a ſecond 
time, on the 18th of December 1294, 
under the pontificate of that. cunning poli- 
tical juggler Bonjface VIII. and placed in 


the middle of a wood near Recanati, in 


the marquiſate of Ancona, where it reſted 
eight whole months. But being highly 
offended at ſeeing tne wood become a 


haunt for robbers, the houſe, even with- 


out the aſſiſtance of the Angels, jumped 
from the middle of the wood to the top 
of a neighbouring mountain. The poſ- 
ſeſſion of this mountain was diſputed by 


two brothers, who were ready to deſtroy 


each other, to procure the property of the 
land on which this holy relick reſted. The 
holy cottage, therefore, to decide effec- 
tually this difference, four months after 
its third migration, and in the longeſt 
night of the year, left the diſputed moun- 
tain, and pitched in the middle of a high- 

| Way, 
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way, about two miles from the ſea, the very 
place where it now ſtands, and from which, 
in all appearance, it will never depart. 
Soon after honeſt Pollux had ended his 
narrative, we reached the great fquare, in 
the middle of which is àa fine fountain, 
adorned with ſtatues, and other figures, in 
braſs: It conſiſts of three ſtories, and is 
upwards of 30 feet high. In the firſt, four 
Tritons, mounted upon Dolphins, throw 
water into the great baſon : In the ſecond, 
are four Dragons, which throw it through 
their jaws into a very capacious ſhell ; and 
on the top of all theſe are four ſtatues, 
accompanied with four Eagles, throwing | 
out large quantities of water through their 


beaks. The whole is incloſed with an iron 


XXIII. Deſeription of ile Cathedral, the Holy Chapel, and Santa Caſa of Loretto; be 


| . 
” 
« © 


Below the landing-place of the great 
church, is a brazen ſtatue of Sixtus V. 


ſitting in an elbow chair. The pedeſtal, 


which ſupports it, has four niches, filled 
with four other figures of braſs, repreſent- 
ing Peace, Faith, Charity, and Religion. 
It has alſo two elegant bas-reliefs, repre- 
ſenting our Saviour's triumphal entry into 


Jeruſalem, and his driving the buyers and: 
"Jp A 


ſellers out of the temple. b 

Above the portico of the church are the 
arms of the pope, and under them theſe 
words: DRIPARÆ Domus in Qua VER 
BuM Caro FACTUM EsT. The houſe 
of the mother of God, in which the word 


* 


Statue and Dreſs of the Virgin; immenſe Riches of the Chapel ; and ihe great Devotion of 


C - 


the Pilgrims. „ 
IHE cathedral was deſigned by Bra- 
1 mante; begun by pope Paul II. and 
finiſhed by pope Pius V. The roof is 
ſupported by twelve large pillars, and the 
ſeveral chapels enriched with ſtatues and 
paintings. . the chapel of St. John, is 
a baptiſmal font, conſidered as a very cu- 
rious piece of workmanſhip : It is of braſs, 
and ſupported by four angels, placed on a 
pedeſtal,” adorned with bas-reliefs, and four 
ſtatues of the cardinal Virtues. On the 
top is the ſtatue of St. John, baptizing | 
the Saviour of the world. 1.53 ALICE 
In the chapel of the dukes of Urbin, 
or the Annunciada, is a Salutation of the 
angel Gabriel, by Barocci, highly valued, 
and the marriage of Joſeph with the Virgin 
Mary, by Frederic Zuccaro. A Laſt Sup- 
per, by Lotti, in the choir of the canons, 
15 a very fine piece; but the birth of the 
Virgin, by Annibal Carrache, is incom- 
parable in its kind. | 
The tomb of cardinal Cajetan is of fine 
marble, of different colours; on the top is 


tus ſtatue of braſs, in a kneeling poſture ; | 


and on the ſides, thoſe of Religion and. 
Charity, in two niches. 
The cupola, or dome of the church, is 
enriched with very fine paintings, by Po- 
meranzi, repreſenting the glory in which 
the Holy Virgin was taken up. by the 
Angels; together with the figures of the 
four Evangeliſts. Directly under this dome, 
in the middle of the church, ſtands the 
holy cottage, that is, the houſe in which, 
they pretend, the Virgin received the news 
that ſhe ſhould be the mother of the ſon. 


| of God. 


Pope Julius II. and. Leo X. his ſuc- 


ceſſor, fearing, leſt the abominable vices 


of their countrymen ſhauld oblige the 
holy cottage once more to remove its 
abode, thought proper to give it a marble 
iacloſure, to prevent its decamping. Ac- 
cordingly, about a foot diſtant from its 
walls, they raifed another wall of white 
marble, which ſhuts it up as it were in a: 
caſe. Clement VII. and Gregory XIII. 
took particular care to embelliſh this en- 
clolure, omitting nothing that architecture, 


deſig Ns. 
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deſign, and ſculptute, in their ſeveral per- 
fections, could contribute to its beauty. 
The architect was the celebrated Bramante; 
the ſculptors were Sanſovin, Contucci, 
Trimbulo, Lamia, Monte Lupo, Bandi- 
nelli, San Gallo, and other excellent maſ- 
88 he | 5 / 1 5 

This ſtructure is built in form of an ob- 
long "_ of the. fineſt Carrara, marble ;' 
* is of the Corinthian order, and adorned | 
es ee, bas reliefs, repreſenting the 
C | 
ſo adorned with twenty fluted pillars, be- 


tween which is a double raw of niches, fill- 


ed with excellent ſtatyes, and over the cor- 


nice a very fine balluſtrade furrounding; the 


whole. On the weſt fide, and fronting the 
gate of the church, we ſaw over the altar 
of the Annunciada, the window through 
which, they will have it, the angel Gabriel 
entered to ſalute the Virgin; and accord- 
ingly they have adorned the top of it with 
a large ſilver crown, ſupported by two an- 
gels of the ſatie metal. On the ſides are 
two bas-reliefs, one repreſenting the viſita- 
tion, done by Raphael de Monte Lupo, 
and the other the taxation at Bethlehem, 
by Francis de San Gallo. Over it is the 
hiſtory of the annunciation by Contucci. 
The whole is adorned with a double row 
of fluted pillars, between which are four 
niches in two rows; the two uppermoſt 
contain the ſtatues of the Lybic and Del- 
phic Sybils, and the two others thoſe of the 
prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
The ſouth front has two gates; over the 
firſt is the birth of Chriſt in bas- relief, by 
Contucci; and over the other, the adora- 
tion of the Magi, by Monte Lupo. In the 
ſix niches between the three double fluted 
pillars, on that ſide, are the Perſian, Cu- 
mean, and Erythrean Sybils, together with 
the prophets Malachi, David, and Zacha- 
riah. By the firſt of theſe gates you enter 
the holy cottage, and by the other that 
part which they call the ſanctuary. ; 
On the eaſt front are two large bas-reliefs, 


} 
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Lamia, Monte L. and Sangallo; and 
the ſeveral 8 tranſlations of the 
holy houſe, partly by Tibullo and San- 
gallo. The four niches. between the 
double pillars here, contain the Samian and 
Cumean Sybils, with the prophets Moſes 
and Bela. „„ % ban 
Under the latter bas- relief is a long In- 
ſeription, in Latin, of which the following 


* a tranſlation: 


paſſages: of the Virgin's life; it is al- moti 


*<: piety leads hither; you ſee the holy houſe 

of Loretto, venerable all over the world 
by its divine myſteries, and the glory of 
*<. its, miracles. Here the mother of God 

<< was barn; here ſhe Was ſaluted: by the 
cg angels, and here the Word was made fleſh. 
This houſe was carried firſt by angels from 
% Paleſtine into Illyria to the town of Ter- 

s ſacta, under the pontificate of Nicholas 
« the fourth, in the year 1291. Three 


cc years after, in the pontificate of Boniface 


« the eighth, it was carried into the terri- 
* tories/of Ancona, near the city of Reei- 
e netum; and by the care of the ſame an- 
gels placed upon a mount within a wood, 
where changing its ſituation. three times 
in OBE year, it was, at laſt, miraculouſly. 
conveyed to this place, about three hun- 
« .dred-yeaxs ago. Ever, ſince that time, 
« the! people, ſtruck with this miraculous 
event, the fame of this houſe has been 
univerſally celebrated, and for miracles 
<« it is held in great veneration all over the 
World: Les walls; though without any 
« foundations, have remained entire and 
« firm for ſo many Ages, Pope Clement 
the ſeventh, in the year 1525, incloſed 
it with this maxble caſe; pope Clement 
the eighth, in 1396, ordered this ſhort 
« hiſtory of its removal to be cut on the 
« marble, and cardinal, Antony Maria, bi- 
% ſhop of Auximi, took care that it ſhould 
« be performed. Thou, pious ſtranger, 
here religiouſſy worſhip the queen of an- 
< gels, and the mother of the graces, that 
« through her merits and interceſſion, you 


repreſenting the death of the Virgin, by 


| « may obtain from her dear Son, - pardon 


for 
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« for your ſins, health to your body, and 
« eternal joy to your foul.” 

The north fide has two gates anſwering 
to thoſe on the ſouth. One of thoſe gates 
opens into the holy cottage, the other leads 
into the vault. The two bas-reliefs above 
theſe gates repreſent the birth of the Vir- 
gin, and her marriage with Joſeph. They 
were - executed by Contucci, Bandinelli, 
Monte Lupo, and _ Tibullo. The ſix niches 
between the double columns are filled with 
the Helleſpontine, Phrygian, and Tiburtine 
Sybils ; and with the prophets Iſaiah, Amos, 
and Daniel. Six of the prophets are the 
work of Girolama Lombardi; two by bro- 
ther Aurelio the herrit ; one by the cheva- 
her della Porto, who alia made nine of the 
Sybils; and his brother Thomaſio did the 
tenth Sybil and one of the prophets. Ti- 
bullo, Monte Lupo, and Sangallo, made 
five of the eight angels, placed over the 
four gates, and the three others, together 
with the feſtoons, and arms of pope Leo the 
tenth, ſeen in ſeveral places, are the work 
of Simon Maſſa. Von deus 

The walls of the holy cottage are com- 
poſed of bricks and flat reddiſh ſtones of an 


unequal bigneſs, and very common in eve- |. 


ry part of the country. The mortar is com- 
poſed of lime and fand like that of other 
walls, but the bricks are very badly joined, 
and worſe placed, a ſufficient indication that 
the whole was reared in a great hurry. Up- 
on ſeyeral parts of the wall are large frag- 
ments of a coarſe plaiſter, bedaubed with 
ſomething like painting, and repreſents ſe- 
veral figures; among the reſt, ſeveral of 
the Virgin with the Fag Jeſus, St. Catha- 
rine with her wheel, St. Anthony with his 
bell and pig, and even a pope with his tri- 
le crown; repreſentations certainly un- 
own in the days of the holy Virgin. The 
pavement is compoſed of pieces of white 
and red marble; this is not the original 
pavement, but is joined fo cloſely to the 
walls, that it is impoſſible to ſee the foun- 
dation; and thence they pretend it has no 
foundation at all, that fundamental part of 


* 
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the ſtructure being left at Nazareth. The 
roof is modern, the old cieling having diſ- 
appeared in a wonderful manner. 

The length, breadth, and height of the 
holy houſe have been differently repreſented 
by authors; the following are ſtrictly true. 
Its length in the inſide is forty-four Roman 
palms; its breadth eighteen, and its height 
twenty-three. 

The altar where mals. is generally ſaid, is 
divided from the ſanctuary by a ſilver grate, 
reaching from the floor to the cieling. On 
this altar is a ſtone in a ſilver caſe, on which 
they aſſure us St. Peter ſaid his firſt maſs. 
Before the altar hangs a golden lamp of pro- 
digious weight; being a preſent from the 
ſenate of Venice in conſequence of a vow, 
during the time of a peſtilence. Over the 
window, by which the angel Gabriel is ſaid 
to have entered, is a crucifix made of in- 
corruptible wood, and put in that very 
place by the apoſtles themſelves, immedi- 
ately after the Virgin's death, without its 
being in the power of any body to take it 


| away; fo that this crucifix has been the 


faithful companion of 
all its travels. 

Behind the altar is what they call the 
ſanctuary. Here, that is above the chim- 
ney, ſtands the famous and miraculous lady 
of Loretto in a niche, the top of which is 
adorned with precious ſtones of all colours, 
forming a kind of rainbow. The ſtatue of 
our lady is of cedar wood, and they tell us, 
made by St. Luke, ſo that this companion 
of St. Paul, muſt have been an evangeliſt, 


the holy cottage in 


a phyſician, a painter, anda ſtatuary. they 


| and of a ſwarthy complexion. - 


| 


add, that it was brought in the holy hou 
from Nazareth, by the angels; it is about. 
four feet high, the face far from handſome, 


Her dreſs, of which ſhe has great varie- 
ty, is exceflively rich; that in which we 
ſaw her was covered with an embroidery of 
pearls of very fine work, with a great many 
diamonds in the empty ſpaces. It is reckon- 
ed worth 50, ooo crowns, together with 
the robe of the child Jeſus, which is 2 

| | 0 
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crown, enriched with diamonds of an ex- 
traordinary magnitude and ſplendor; as is 
alſo that of the divine infant, both of them 
preſents from Lewis XIII. king of France. 
Many chains of gold enriched with precious 
ſtones hang about the Virgin's neck; but 


what I thought very ſingular, was a collar of 
the order of the golden- fleece, adorned with 
pearls, diamonds, and emeralds, which hung 
down her breaſt, and was a preſent from the 
emperor St. Leopold. The little Jeſus is alſo 


covered with precious ſtones, and holds in 
his hand a maſſy globe of gold. 


On each ſide of the Virgin is an angel of 
gold, each preſenting her with a heart of 


the ſame metal ſet with large diamonds and 
other precious ſtones. The largeſt of theſe 
was a preſent from queen Mary, conſort to 
James II. king of England, when ſhe ſent 
a petition to the Virgin to grant her a Son. 
And the other a preſent from the old dutcheſs 
of Modena, her mother, to thank the lady for 


her deigning to hear the requeſt of her 


daughter. T5. 2007 - 187 ©: 5 
Nor far from this is a golden pectoral, 
adorned with large diamonds, rubies, ſa- 
phires, and emeralds ; it nearly reſembles 


in ſhape that worn by the. Jewiſh high- 


prieſt. We were told, that this rich piece 
was ſent to the Virgin by the ſecond conſort 
of Charles II. king of Spain, with an humble 
addreſs for a ſon; but her petition was not 
accepted, her Catholic majeſty remaining 


XXIV. be Biſhop's Palace deſeribed. An 
Riches it contains. 
and Fortifications of Lotetto. 


—_— iſcopal palace was begun b 
| | —— u ber a model Sf Bra 
mante, and continued by ſucceeding popes. 
It is ſupported by a double piazza towards 
the ſquare. Its firſt ſtory is occupied by 
the biſhop, the governor of the town, and 
the principal — of the Santa Caſa; 
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ſame workmanſhip. On her head is a royal 


through ITALY. 
But one of the moſt magnificent preſents 


here, in my opinion, is that made by Anne of 
Auſtria, mother to Lewis XIV. of France. Ir 
is the figure of a woman preſenting to out 
lady a fine boy upon a large pillow ; the 
whole is of ſolid gold, and muſt be of à 
prodigious weight. | 
We were allo ſhewn a golden ſtatue of 
Ladiſlaus king of Hungary, near two fect 
high, with its pedeſtal. This rich preſent 
did not, however, prevail upon the Virgin 
to favour him; for ſoon after this unfortu- 
-nate-prince, together with his whole army, 


| conſiſting of 80,000 men, were deſtroyed 


by the Turks near Varnes. 

Beſides the ftatues and riches already 
mentioned, we were alſo ſhewn ſeveral buſts 
of gold, and above fifty large lamps, both 
of gold and ſilver, with an infinite number 
of candleſticks, among which were two of 
ſolid gold, of a large ſize, and exquiſite 
workmanſhip, ſent to our lady as a preſent 
from the great duke of Tuſcany. In ſhort, 


we there ſaw ſo much riches, and ſo many 


valuable moveables, that a minute detail 
would be tedious. _ | 

But what true catholics eſteem infinitely 
more than all theſe riches, are the pieces of 
earthen ware, uſed by the holy family; and 
which they tell us, were tranſported in the 
holy houſe, without a fingle piece of it be- 
ing cracked during the ſpace of above 1700 
years ; all theſe holy utenſils are preſerved 
with great care in a ſmall cupboard in the 
wall, with a ſilver dor. | 


"3 


Y | 


} 
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Account of the T; reaſure, and other immenſe 
The Elaboratory of the Santa Caſa, Trade, Situation, Governiaent, 


and here alſo thoſe cardinals and princes, 
who reſort hither in pilgrimage, are enter- 
rained. - The ſecond ſtory is inhabited by 


the Jeſuits. | + 
The treaſure-chamber, which they als 


call the facriſty, is about forty paces in 
length, and about ſixteen in breadth, The 
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intings of the cieling, which is in gilded 
. ſtucco, and that over the high 
altar, are by the hand of the chevalier Pa- 
moranzi, who alſo painted the dome of the 
cathedral. It would require a volume to 
deſcribe all the riches ſhut up in ſeventeen 
large armories, with double one doors, 
which fill entirely one fide of the ſacriſty ; 
let it ſuffice to ſay, that the ſpectator is quite 
dazzled with the prodigious quantity of pre- 
cious ſtones depoſited there; they even 
ſcorn to admit any piece of plate, except 
the workmanſhip be remarkably beautiful, 
and the preſent of very great value; for the 
leſs conſiderable pieces are piled up in heaps 
in other parts of the palace, in order to be 
converted into current coin, whenever they 
judge proper. | | — 

In theſe armories are nothing but gold, 

ates, lapis lazuli, emeralds, a ru- 
bies, diamonds, and all other kinds of pre- 
cious curioſities, a ſhort account of which 
may not, perhaps, be diſagreeable to the 
reader. es 
1. A golden eagle with his wings ex- 
tended, covered with diamonds ; it was a 
preſent from Mary, queen of Hungary, fiſ- 


ter and concubine to the emperor Charles | 


the Vth. | 

2. A golden dove enamelled ; or, as the 
Italians call it, a Holy Ghoſt, with a double 
crown enriched with diamonds, given by 
prince Pamphili, nephew of Innocent X. 
after his eleCtion to the papal chair. 

3. Two golden crowns enriched with 
fine pearls ſent to our lady by the queen of 
Poland. 7 

4. A heart ſet with diamonds, and in 
the middle an emerald of a prodigious mag- 
nitude, preſented by Henry III, of France, 
after his return from Poland. 

5. A golden crown and ſceptre, finely 
enamelled, and ſet with diamonds ; a pre- 


ſent made the Virgin by Chriſtiana queen 


of Sweden, when ſhe paſſed by Loretto, in 
her way to Rome, to compleat her con- | 


verſion. 


6. A large golden heart, on one fide of 


Yor. I. No 5. 


ſtina ducheſs of Savoy, 


which is the name of Jeſus, and on the other 
that of Mary, in large letters of diamonds, 
preſented to our lady by the queen of Eng- 
land, conſort to Charles I. for having ſaved 
her two Sons from the hands of Cromwell. 

7. Another golden heart, enamelled, and 
ſet with precious ſtones, preſented by Chri- 

alter to the above 
queen, with the portrait of the princeſs, 
after the reſtoration. 

8. A book of golden leaves, adorned 
with ſeveral miniature paintings, and its co- 
ver ſet with diamonds ; a preſent from one 
of the dukes of Bavaria. 

9. A cope embroidered with diamonds, 
given by the famous Iſabella Clara Euge- 
nia, infanta of Spain; it is ſaid to have coſt 
that princeſs 50,000 ducats. 

10. A pearl in the form of a gondola ; 
and the more remarkable, as they will have 
it, that nature has imprinted on this gem 
an image of the Virgin. | 

11. A piece of an emerald rock, as 
taken out of the mine; it was preſented to 
our lady, by Philip IV. of Spain, in ac- 
knowledgment of his deliverance from the 
yoke of the duke d' Olivarez. 

12. A golden crown, adorned with very 
fine rubies of an extraordinary magnitude; 


reſented to our lady by the ducheſs of 
evers, after the death of the mareſchal 


d' Ancre, who governed France in the moſt 
abſolute manner, under his weak maſter 


Lewis XIII. 


13. A jewel of great value with a picture 


of the Virgin in the middle of it; a preſent 
from the counts Martinitz and Slavata, two 
Bohemian noblemen, 'as'a mark of their 
ratitude for their wonderful ſcape, when 
rown from a window in the ſecretary's 
office into the ditch at Prague. 


14. The portraits of four doctors of the 


church, of the moſt curious feather-work, 
ſent from a viceroy of Mexico for being 
cured of a fever by the holy Virgin. 

15. A golden well, with the figures of 
our Saviour and the woman of Samaria; a 


preſent from cardinal Brancaccio, a Neapo- 
N tan, 
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tan, who being almoſt dead with thirſt in They ſeem, indeed, more intent on en- 


repaſſing the Alps, ſaw, after addreſſing 
' himſelf to our lady of Loretto, a ſpring of 
water about fifty paces from. the place on 
which he was ſtanding, and where he and 
his ſervant quenched their thirſt. ; 

16. A compleat altar furniture, namely, 
a crucifix, three candleſticks, a water veſ- 
{el, two chryſtal bottles, a baſon and a cha- 
' lice, all of amber; the whole is valued at 
100,000 livres, and was, preſented by the 
lady of John Zamoſki,. the learned chan- 
cellor of Poland. 

17. Another altar furniture. of lapis la- 
zuli,, preſented by the duke d'Olvarez, 
with a requeſt of being reinſtated in the 
favour of his maſter; but his preſent was 
not of a ſufficient weight to procure what 
he aſked. | 4 

18. Another of coral, exquiſitely wrought; 


tria. 

19. Another of rock chryſtal, finely, de- 
corated with flowers, feſtoons, and figures 
in relievo. | 


20. A ſmall trunk of lapis lazuli, and |. 
another of rock chryſtal, preſented by the 


great ducheſs of Tuſcany. | 

21. A ſmall picture repreſenting the bleſſ- 
ed Virgin ſitting and holding the infant 
Jeſus in her lap. It is placed in a. ſilver 
nich, which is ſhut up with a door of ſilver, 

ut. 
4 22. A tabernacle of lapis lazuli, enrich- 
ed with ſeveral precious ſtones, and a fleur 
de lys of gold; preſented by Gaſton duke 
of Orleans, after his reconciliation with his 
brother Lewis XIII. 

223, 24. Two very fine diamonds, pre- 
ſented to the Virgin-z the one by an elector 
of Mentz, the other by a prince of the Do- 
ria family; each valued at 30, ooo crowns. 

26. An ebony crucifix, adorned with fi- 
gures in miniature, preſented by pope Cle- 
ment VIII. with a robe of cloth of ſilver 
for the Virgin; a pitiful preſent from a 
pope, and yet the only one given by a ſo- 
vereign pontiff in all this collection. 

1 


* 
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preſented by Leopold arch-duke of Auſ- 


; 


tendants. 


riching their nephews, than our lady of 
Loretto. | | | 

It would be endleſs to mention the vaſt 
number of pearls, rings, crofles, diamonds, 
and other gems ; or the prodigious quan- 
tity. of furniture and ornaments for altars, 
ſuch. as vaſes, ſtatues, and golden candle- 
ſticks. Let it therefore be ſufficient to add, 
that on the other ſide of the ſacriſty are 
placed upon tables, a great number of ci- 
ties in ſilver, with their fortifications, 
ſquares, churches, and houſes, ſent by the 


reſpective inhabitants of thoſe cities to our 


lady of Loretta, for ſome remarkable deli- 
verance, Here is alſo a ſilver ſtatue, as 
large as life, of Adelaide ducheſs of Bava- 
ria; a ſilver galley, four feet long, with. 
oars and tackling, preſented by Ferdinand 


II. grand duke of Tuſcany ; and a model. 


of the Baſtile at Paris, preſented by the 
prince of Conde, after eſcaping from that 
priſon, together with his brother the prince 
of Conti, and his brother-in-law the duke 
of Longueville. 

But however rich the treaſury of Loretto 
may. now. be, it is nothing comparable to 
what it was in former times; ſeveral ar- 
mories being now filled with copes, ſur- 


Plices, and other trumpery, inſtead of a vaſt 


number of votive pieces in gold and pre- 
cious ſtones, which were formerly there. 
The ſtatues alſo of the twelve apoſtles in 


ſolid ſilver, each a foot and a half in height, 


and weighing ſixty pounds, have, by a 
pious exchange, been converted into good 


acres and fields; ſo that our lady of Loretto 
poſſeſſes. a real and large eſtate in her own 


22 being miſtreſs of all the country 
ourteen. or fifteen miles round Loretto; 


beſides which ſhe has laid out, and is laying 


out daily, large ſums at ten per cent. inte- 
reſt : But notwithſtanding this, they take 
care to warm the charity of the honeſt pil- 


grims, by making them believe, that our 


good lady is very much in debt, by being 
obliged to ſpend conſiderably more than her 
income, in maintaining her ſervants and at- 
From 
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repair to Loretto in ſuch numbers, that 
they ſometimes amount to 200,000, in- 
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From the treaſury we were conducted to | 


the elaboratory, where there is nothing 


curious, except the earthen veſſels, on 


which they place an immenſe value, as 
being, according to them, painted by Ra- 
phael Urbin. This great painter is ſaid 
to have preſented them to his ſovereign 


the duke of Urbino, who ſent them to- 


the holy Virgin. Upon the largeſt of 
theſe pots are drawn ſeveral pieces of ſcrip- 
ture hiſtory: Upon others, paſſages from 
Ovid's metamorphoſes, and contain ſuch 
obſcene objects, as render them a very im- 
proper preſent for the chaſteſt of women. 

I told our friendly conductor, that 1 
was ſurprized at ſeeing ſo very few Pilgrims 
when we viſited the holy cottage, and the 
oreateſt part even of thoſe, only peaſants, 
or the very dregs of the people. He an- 
ſwered, that we were not come in the 
right ſeaſon for Pilgrimages, theſe being 
about the feaſts of the Afſumption and 
Nativity of the Virgin; when the confra- 
ternities, and other ſocieties of Pilgrims, 


cluding the gay Pilgrimeſſes, who, under 
a pretence of devotion, accompany the 
frolickſome Pilgrims, in order to render 
their journey leſs tireſome. | 

He added, that the great concourſe of 
Pilgrims, during the different feaſts of the 
Virgin, returned to the inhabitants of Lo- 
retto, above a million of crowns a year, 
tor great and ſmall beads, holy medals, 
Agnus Dei's, meaſures of the Virgin, her 
images, bleſſed grains, and the like, in 
which the whole traffic of that city conſiſts. 
Loretto is ſituated on a riſing ground, 
in the marquiſate of Ancona, about two 
miles from the gulph of Venice; and they 
pretend, that antiently there ſtood a temple, 
dedicated to Juno by the Tuſcans, upon 


through I T A L V. = 
the very ſpot where the cathedral, which 
incloſes the holy cottage, now ſtands ; bur, 
perhaps, this tradition was only invented 
to form a contraſt between the Pagan and 
Catholic queen of Heaven. They alſo 
tell us, that this city, known to the An- 
tients by the name of Cupra Montana, 
was called Lauretto, from a laurel grove 
which ſtocd near it. But, however that 
be, Leo X. incloſed it with a wall, and 
Sixtus V. fortified it with ſome towers, 
which contain a paultry arſenal. The ſame 
Sixtus, and his predeceſſor Gregory XIII. 
cauſed the neighbouring mountain to be 
cut through, in order to facilitate the ac- 
ceſs of the Pilgrims. Clement VIII. and 
Pius V. ordered the woods ſurrounding it, 
to be felled, to render the air more whole- 
ſome: And, to induce people to ſettle 
there, granted them conſiderable privileges, 
and freed them from many taxes. Sixtus V. 
created Loretto into a ſuffragan biſhopric 
of Fermo, and its church, which before 
was only collegiate, into a cathedral. | 
The ſituation of Loretto renders its ap- 
proach on all ſides pretty difficult, not- 
withſtanding all the care that has been 
taken to matic the roads convenient. The 
cutting through the mountain has been of 
great ſervice, and the path on that ſide is 
prety plain, and agreeable. 5 
With regard to the fortifications of Lo- 


retto, they are but weak for a place of 


ſuch importance. They conſiſt only of 
eight great towers, in form of bulwarks, 
which flank one another very ill, and, on 
the ſea fide, a curtain very much extended, 
and which can only be ſeen from the bul- 
wark next the gate. The land ſide is ſome- 
thing better, and the gate on that fide de- 
fended with two bulwarks with merlins, 
pretty well furniſhed with artillery. 
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XXV. Recanati, Macerata, and Tollentin, with their Singularities, deſcribed. 


| A LL the country between Loretto and 

| Recanati, is very fine. At ſome 
diſtance from the former, on the left hand, 
is a covered aqueduct, which conveys wa- 
ter to it, built by Camillo Borgheſe, ne- 
phew of pope Paul v. 

The city of Recanati is ſituated on the 
top of a mountain, three miles from Lo- 
retto: It is ſaid to be built out of the ruins 
of the antient Helvia Ricina, deſtroyed by 
the Goths, under their king Alaric, in the 
year 410. Its Latin name is Recinetum, 
or Recina Nova, with the title of biſhopric, 
which is now united to that of Loretto. 

In the middle of the front of the town- 
houſe, is the hiſtory of the tranſlation of 
the holy cattage from Daltnatia, to the 
territory of Recanati. This repreſentation 
is in braſs, with a marble border; five 

gels are carrying the holy houſe, with 
the Virgin and the infant Jeſus ſitting on 
the top of it, with theſe words, Non fecit 
taliter omni nationi : She hath not done fo 
to every nation. | 
Among ſeveral tombs of biſhops in the 
cathedral, is that of pope Gregory XII. 
who was depoſed by the council of Con- 
ſtance. The tomb is very plain, having 
nothing but the arms of the pope, and, 
inſtead of a triple crown, a cardinal's cap. 
The whole cieling of the roof is carved, 
gilt, and painted in pannels. 

Recanati is ſurrounded only with a ſimple 
wall, without any flanks : It is very long, 
and ſtrait, and conſiderable for nothing but 
its fairs, which are holden there twice a 
year, and draw together a great number of 
merchants from all the cities of Italy. From 
the mountain, upon which it is ſituated, is 
a beautiful view of a very fine country, 


fertile in corn, wine and fruits, with plains, 
hills, towns, and the Appenine mountains, 
whoſe tops are partly covered with ſnow, 
and ſome rivers. In ſhort, a more beauti- 

| 4 
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ful landſcape can hardly be ſeen; but it is 
far from being peopled. 
In proceeding on our journey, we came 
to the ruins of the antient Helvia Ricina, 
where are ſtill ſome remains of an amphi- 
theatre, built of ſtone and bricks, mixed 
tqgethtr. About 20 paces from the ruins 
"this amphitheatre, we paſſed the Po- 
tenza, antiently Potentia, on a bridge up- 
wards of 200 paces in length; and ſoon 
after entered the city of Macerata, under 
a triumphal arch, built in the antique man- 
ner. It is called Arco Pio, after the name 
of the cardinal who built it; and whoſe 
— in bronze, is on the top of the high 
ar. x 78 
Macerata is ſituated on a mountain, 
from whence there is a proſpect of a very 
fine country, as far as the Adriatic ſea. It 
is one of the moſt beautiful and beſt- 
peopled cities in all the marquiſate of An- 


cona. Here the pope's legate reſides, keeps 


his chancery, and judges without appeal in 
all provincial caſes. Its ſtreets are large, 
and, for the moſt part, ſtrait, paved with 
bricks, laid edgewile, like thoſe of Pifaro. 
The houſes are generally handfome, and 
well-lighted. The fineſt buildings are in 
the great ſquare, particularly the town- 
houſe and the legate's „the apart- 
ments of which are ſpacious, and adorned 
with good paintings. | 

The church convent of the Barna- 
bites, are likewiſe in the ſame ſquare, and 


of fine architecture. Two fathers belong- 


ing to that church offered to ſhew us their 
convent, and conducted us at firſt to a 
ſubterraneous chapel, from whence we 
were obliged to creep into a ſquare place 


lined with jaſper, in the middle of which 
is the figure of Chriſt, lying extended 


within it. They tell us, this little place is 

exactly ſimilar to the holy ſepulchre at Je- 

ruſalem. The church, and the egy) 
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of the Monks, are very magnificent, and 
adorned with ſeveral pictures, by Carlo 
Maratti. The dormitories and chambers 
of the fathers, are likewiſe very agreeable, 
both for their neatneſs and fine proſpect. 
The high- altar- piece in the church of the 
Capuchins, which repreſents Paradiſe, is a 
maſter-piece, by the famous Barrocci. | 
The houſe and church of the Jeſuits, are 
likewiſe worth ſeeing ; but the cathedral is 
ſmall, and has nothing remarkable. | 
Macerata is ſurrounded with good walls, 
flanked with large towers, built in the an- 
tique manner, but modernized into baſtions. 
Its rampatts in ſome places are defective z 
ſuch of them as have no ditch, are fo ſteep, 
that they appear inacceſſible. The gate 
facing the road to Tollentin, is covered 
with a large detached bulwark; but the 
front of it towards the fields, is neither 
defended, nor feen from any place. 
The plain between Macerata and Tol- 
lentin, is fertile, and pretty well cultivated, 
but very thinly peopled. | 
Tollentin, in Latin Tollentinum, was 
formerly a Roman colony, but at preſent 
diſtinguiſhed by the abode, death and re- 
licks of Santus Nicholas, of Tollentin, 
an Auguſtin Monk. The church, dedi- 
cated to him, is magnificent; for, beſides 
its having a fine portico, all its cieling is 
carved, gilt and painted in compartments, 
Its chapels are the ſame, eſpecially that 
containing the arm, the heaft, and other 
relicks of this holy man, in an iron cheſt 
adorned with a ſilver foliage: It is finely 
carved, gilt and painted. | 
The two ſides of the wall are taken up 
with two excellent pictures, in two. ſquare 
gilt frames; the one, by Carboneini, re- 
preſents the great St. Nicholas in the air, 
driving away the plague, which then infeſt- 
ed the city of Venice; in the other, which 
is by Matthew Stom, a German painter, we 
ſee the burning of the palace of St. Mark, 
and the ſame St, Nicholas, in the clouds, 
coming to extinguiſh it, They were both 


given by the republic of Venice, 1n re- 


membrance of the benefits received from 
St. Nicholas on theſe occaſions. 

The little inner chapel is very obſcure of 
itſelf, - but well illuminated, with a great 
number, of ſilver lamps. The walls are 
covered with votive pieces, and the orna- 
ments of the altar ate of beaten ſilver. They 
likewiſe ſhew, at the gate of this little 
chapel, a fmall oratory, very dark, into 
which St. Nicholas retired every day, to 


pray for ſome hours at the foot of a wooden 


crucifix, which they preſerve with great 
care. They believe, but are not very ture, 
that the body of the ſame faint is preſerved 
in another large chapel here, within a great 
vault, upon which they have erected a fine 
marble tomb, with his ſtatue on it. 


We alfo ſaw his head painted from the 


life, upon the wall covered with glaſs, with 
an inſcription in letters of gold, which fays, 


That it ſweated upon the death of pope 
Eugenius IV.” who, by his impious coun- 
ſels, occaſioned the misfortunes of La- 
diſlaus, king of Hungary, and the ſlaughter 


of upwards of 40, ooo Chriſtians; and was 


alſo depoſed by the council of Baſil, as 
being a vile heretic, a diſturber of the 
whole Chriſtian church, and guilty of 
ſimony, perjury, &c. 


The walls of this chapel are very finely 


painted, with the fepreſentations of the 
principal miracles of St. Nicholas, and 
covered with a vaſt number of waxen and 
wooden votive pieces, in place of as many 
gold and filvet ones, which were formerly 
therez but which they have now conyerted 
to more convenient uſes. 

The cloiſters of the convent are very 
ſpacious, and all painted in freſco. Among 
other miracles of the great St. Nicholas, 
we there ſee the manner in which, having 


ſtruck with a wand a very deep well whence 


no body could draw a ſingle drop of water, 
he made a plentiful ſtream iſſue from it, 
which is ſtill made uſe of as a ſovereign 
remedy againſt the epilepſy, or falling 


ſickneſs. In another place of the cloiſters, 
* is repreſented as wreſtling with all the 


force 


r 
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| rity, the room Where the celebrated St. 


force both of hands and legs, againſt ſeven 
or eight ſturdy devils. The painter has 
been very happy in repreſenting the keen- 
nels of theſe boxers, But at laſt, the devils 
ſeeing that they could not throw this great 
man, changed their play, and each of them 
taking a ſwinging cudgel in his hand, 
anointed the faint in a dreadful manner. 
As a proof of this, they ſhew a cudgel, 


which dropt from one of thoſe devil's hands, 


which it was not in his power to take up 
again, becauſe the good St. Nicholas, tho 
quite mauled with the blows which he had 
received, had the 'preſence of mind to 
make a ſign of the croſs upon the ſtick, 
every time the devil attempted to take 
It up. 4 | 

| Beſides this miracle, they have not forgot 
to repreſent here the famous embraces of 
the crucifix of Cordova, and the partridges 
ready roaſted, that the faint cauſed to fly 
out of the diſh in which they were ſerved 
up, to convince any obſtinate infidel. The 
Monk, who ſhewed us all theſe fine things, 


reſerved to us for the laſt and greateſt ra- 


4 


| 


à pedeſtal againſt the wall of the town- 


Nicholas died. On the wall is a long and 
very tireſome inſcription, filled with hy- 
perbolous encomiums on the good St. 
Nicholas. : | 

In paſling through the ſquare, we ſaw on 


houſe, a white marble ſtatue, which they 
believe to be antique. It is very fine, 
covered with a long drapery, and has a 
great buſh of hair curled on its forehead. 
It' is faid to be the ſtatue of that Julia, 
whom her uncle Domitian had debauched, 
and was found under the ruins of the 
town, after Totila, king of the Goths, had 
deſtroyed it. COLT? RM 
Tollentin, though ſmall, has the title of 
a biſhopric joined with that of 'Macerata. 
The cathedral, a Gothic ſtructure, is de- 
dicated to the ſeraphic St. Francis, of 
Aſſiſa. It is but a ſmall town, ſituated on 
a riſing ground, and ſurrounded with an 
old wall, in which are port- holes tumbling 


into ruins. 


XXVI. The Marguiſate of Ancona, Dutchy of Spoleto, ſeveral Places in the Appenines, 
Foligno, Aſſiſa, with their Structures and Curioſities, deſcribed. | 


HE. road near the town of Belforte, 
is fo very bad, that they have been 
obliged to prop it by a triple terrace. A 
part af the mountain, and of this town, 
which is ſituated on the top of it, having 
fallen in, fo that all the reſt was in danger 
of tumbling, had it not been for this 
buttreſs. Some time after, we arrived at 
the edge of the Appenines, travelling along 
the banks of a river, which glides between 


two mountains, interſperſed with villages 


and towns. 

The marquiſate of Ancona, if better 
peopled, would be as fine a country as 
any in Europe; but its misfgrtune of 
groaning under the tyranny of prieſts, hath 
rendered great part of it uninhabited. 
Me ſoon after entered the dutchy of 
Spoleto, and paſſed through the towns of 


Valcimara, Ponte Ditrava, and Seravalle. 
All theſe towns, with that of Dignano, lie 
among the Appenine rocks, and the roads 
to them are very troubleſome. All of them 
are built of ſtones hewn out of the neigh- 
bouring quarries, but the houſes generally 
ſo low and dark, that they ſeem rather the 
dens of wolves, than the dwellings of hu- 
man creatures. | 

At a ſmall diſtance from Seravalle, is 
the caſtle of Alia, built on part of the- 
ruins of Pliny's Urbs Salvia, but, at pre- 
ſent, is itſelf almoſt a heap of ruins. It 
1s ſituated on an advantageous defile, which 
defends and ſhuts up the mouth of the 
valley : And near the walls of the caſtle, 
a large torrent pours into the plain with a 
3 noiſe, as it breaks among the 
rocks. 5 . 


| = We 
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We deſcended the high mountains by a 
winding road, from whence we had a view 
of many frightful precipices; on one fide 
is a prodigious rock, very high and ſteep: 
About the middle of which ſtands an her- 
mitage, ſtill inhabited; but no perſon can 
diſcover the ſmalleſt track of any road, by 
which the hermit can come down for ſub- 
ſiſtence. They pretend, that there is a 


grotto in the hermitage, by which he de- 


ſcends to the town of Cartaro, ſituated at 


the foot of the rock, in a ſmall and beau- 


tiful valley, planted with olive and almond- 
trees, and loaded with vines. 

Perhaps there is not in all Italy, a finer 
proſpect than what we fee at leaving thoſe 
mountains, among which Fuligno is ſitua- 
ted. Imagine a chain of beautiful hills 
extending further than the eye can reach, 
interrupted here and there, with ſome little 
vallies, forming in the whole a vaſt amphi- 
theatre round that beautiful plain. All 
this is interſperſed with towns, villages, 
and a great many country: ſeats, diſcernible 
through the fruit- trees, which are moſtly 
planted in ſtrait lines, covering part of the 
plain, and the void ſpaces betwixt them, 


corn=fields. This fine country is likewiſe 


watered with ſeveral rivulets, which ſup- 
. ply it ſo well with water, that it is equally 
fertile and agreeable : Nor is there a ſingle 
inch either of theſe- hills or plains, that is 
not very well cultivated, and yields two 
crops a year. og 
The city of Fuligno is ſurrounded by an 
old wall with port-holes, and a ditch filled 
with fine corn, inſtead of water. It is 
built on the ruins of the antient Forum 
Flaminii, and the little river Topino runs 
through it. This city is almoſt circular, 
pretty. large, and tolerably. well-peopled, 
conſidering that it ſtands in the eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſtate, It has a pretty good trade, and 
= title of a ſuffragan biſhopric to the Holy 
ce. 
The cathedral is dedicated to St; Felician, 
formerly biſhop of Fuligno, but has ſcarce 


any ching remarkable, except ſome pretty 


1 


good paintings in freſco, and a marble . 


tomb, containing the entire body of 
Meſſalina, a Roman lady, who ſuffered 
martyrdom for refuſing to offer incenſe to 
idols. Fo 


handſome gilt mauſoleum, ſupported by 
four large wreathed pillars, among which 
they have placed another marble tomb, as 
a depoſitory for the bones of St. Felician, 
as ſoon as they can be diſcovered. 

In the church of the Nuns of St. Francis, 
is an altar-piece, by the hand of Raphael 


Urbin, efteemed one of the fineſt pieces 


of its kind. The Virgin Mary is repre- 


ſented in her glory; and below, St. John 


the Baptiſt, St. Francis, and cardinal Conti, 
firſt ſecretary to pope Julius II. who or- 


| dered it to be painted. In. the Franciſcan: 


church, are four bodies of faints, in ſhrines 
of ſilver gilt, and placed upon four diffe- 
rent altars : But the moſt honoured of them 
all, 1s that of St. Angela, formerly a lady 
of quality, in the city of Fuligno, who had 


made a vow of chaſtity, after burying three 


huſbands and fifteen children. 

Fuligno has ſome fine ſtreets; but neither 
the ſquare, the town-houſe; the governor's 
palace, nor that of the biſhop, are worth 
teeing. The moſt remarkable houſe in the 
whole town is that of the marquis Juſti ; 
its front is grand and regular; the inſide 
ſpacious, and the apartments well furniſhed. 
It may, in ſhort, very well paſs for an Ita- 
han- palace.. | 

The diſtance between Fuligno and Aſ- 
ſiſa, is only three ſhort leagues, and the 
roads plain and pleaſant. This town, for- 
merly called Aſſiſium, was a Roman mu- 
nicipal city: It is built upon a hill; and, 
though but ſmall, is a biſhopric under the 
Holy See. It is famous for being the birth- 


place of the famous St. Francis, and the 


depoſitory of his remains, which, we were 
aſſured, lie in a ſmall vault, under the high- 

altar of the Franciſcan church. 
The ſituation of that convent is very 
fine, and their church ſingular in * 
three 


There is likewiſe in the ſame church, a. | 
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three ſtories. It is faid to be built on the 
ruins of a temple formerly dedicated to Ju- 
piter Paganicus; and the popes have grant- 
ed ſuch indulgences to this church, that all 
who enter it on the feaſt of St. Francis, are 


abſolved from all fins whatſoever. A great 


number of ſilver lamps are. continually 
burning round the place, where, they tell 
us, his body is depoſited ; for they will not 
permit any perſon to ſee it. 
The honeſt monks, however, are not fo 
very ſcrupulous with regard to their relicks, 
which they readily ſhew to every one who 
is deſirous of ſeeing them. Among their 
curioſities, there is a piece of our Savi- 
our's tomb, and. of the pillar at which he 
was ſcourged, a thorn out of his crown, 


him to the croſs; ſome hair, together with 
a girdle and robe of the holy Virgin, and 
the heads of five of St, Urſula's compa- 
nions, notwithſtanding the pretences of the 
city of Cologn. e 
The church of St. Clara lies at one of 
the extremities of the city, but contains 
nothing remarkable, except an ancient 
painting of the croſs, which ſpoke thrice 
to St. Francis. Nor is there any thing in 
the town of Aſſiſe itſelf to engage the at- 
tention of travellers, except the convent 
and church of St. Francis, the great patri- | 
arch of ſo many thouſand beggars, who live 


— 


upon the labours of others. 


XXVII. Montefalco, Spoleto, Monte-Lugo, Ec. deſcribed. 


falco, on a riſing ground, ſurrounded 
with other eminences, all of them remark- 
ably fertile and beautiful. It is famous for 


F. Aae. miles from Fuligno lies Monte- 


for having the body of St. Clara, in a church 


belonging to a nunnery of the ſame name, 


and of her foundation; it ſtands behind the 


high altar in a ſilver ſhrine, in a nun's dreſs, 
but embroidered with gold; her head is 
adorned with a triple crown, enriched with 
diamonds, pearls, rubies, and emeralds; 
her face is covered with a very thin gauſe; 
her hands and feet bare, very withered and 
dry, and of a ſmoaky colour. Near the 
vaſe, in which 


ſaint's head, after it was opened. | 

They alſo ſhewed us a ſilver croſs, about 
two feet longand faur inches broad, con- 
taining within a ſmall crucifix, a lance, a 
ſpunge, a ſcourge; and other inſtruments for 


ſubduing the paſſions, all of fleſh, and found 


in the heart of St. Clara. 

After leaving Montefalco, we continued 
our journey towards Spoletto, and a little 
before we reached the vy of Peſignano 
we ſaw, on the eaſt ſide of the high road, 


a ſmall temple of white marble; it is of 
the Corinthian order, and ſaid to have been 
dedicated to the god of the river Clitum- 
nus, near the ſource of which it is erected. 
Spoletto appears, at a diſtance, like an 
amphitheatre, which terminates the plea- 
fant plain of Fuligno; it is the capital of 
the dutchy of Spoletto, and is ſituated on 
the declivity of a hill, which renders its 
ſtreets very uneven. It is ſurrounded only 
by a ſingle wall, with port-holes, and its 
caſtle is a Gothic ſtructure, commanding it 
entirely. 

The ſquare of Spoletto is very ſmall, and 
the cathedral but a mean ſtructure; the 
pavement of the latter is indeed very beau 
tiful, being compoſed of ſmall pieces of 
marble, artfully joined together. The bi- 
ſhop's palace 1s alſo a very mean ſtructure, 
and Spoletto, notwithſtanding its title of 
being a - biſhopric ſuffragan to the pope, 
and the capital of a — makes but an 
indifferent appearance; and at the ſame 


time very poorly peopled, on account of 
the tyranny of the prieſthood. TA 
Among the remaining antiquities of this 


city, the moſt conſiderable are, a triumph- 


che point of one of the nails that faſtened * 
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al arch very much decayed, an aqueduct, 
the ruins of a palace built by Theodoric 
king of the Oſtrogoths, and thoſe of an 
amphitheatre. The laſt are almoſt entirely 
' concealed under the convent of the nuns of 
St. Auguſtine ; the ruins of the palace are 
conſiderable, and the triumphal arch above 
half demoliſhed ; but with regard to the 
aqueduct, it is ſtill entire, and conveys wa- 
ter into the city. It is indeed ſaid to be a 
Gothic building; but however that be, it 
is certainly ſo magnificent a work, that it 
would do no diſcredit to the memory of 
the ancient Romans, and has not, per- 
hips, its equal in Europe. It joins Monte 
Lugo to the hill on which Spoletto is 
ſituated; and they aſſured us, that it is 
680 feet high from the bottom of the 
valley, and 340 feet in length. But 
what appears very ſingular is, that they 
have cut a path, beneath the water eourſe, 
on the crown of the arches, which are ten 
in number, extending from one mountain 
to the other. At the city extremity of the 


adqueduct, is an antique head of a lion, 


XXVIII. Deſeription of the famous Caſcade of Terni, or del Marmore 3 and of the Cities of 


| of an extraordinary magnitude, which dif. 


charges through its mouth, with great vio- 
lence, a prodigious quantity of water, into 
a baſon, from whence it runs into two o- 
thers much larger, and is thence conveyed 
to different parts of the city. 

Monte Lugo is remarkably pleaſant and 
agreeable; it enjoys a perpetual verdure, 
and is plentifully ſtocked with fruit- trees 
and ſprings of clear water. It is probably 
on account of the beauty and fertility of 


the place, that they have built a great 


many hermitages, of which, it is ſaid, there 
are above fifty, and that theſe ſolitary ha- 
bitations are only given to decayed gentle- 
men, who have no other method of ſub- 
— „and are deſirous of retiring from the 
world. 

About five hundred paces from the city 
is an old chapel, dedicated to the holy cru- 
cifix, and which they pretend was former 
a temple of Concord ; but on what proofs 
this apinion is founded, I do not pretend 
to know. 1 | 


Terni and Marmore, with their Singularittes. 


IME famous water-fall, commonly call- 
| ed La Caſcata del Marmore, from 
the mountain you muſt climb to reach 
it being almoſt wholly of marble, lies 
about three miles from Terni, and the 
road to it, part of which is cut in the rock 
in the ſide of the mountain, without rails, 
very ſlippery, and conſequently very dange- 
rous to men and horſes. ' The ſpectator is 
ſtruck with terror when he views the preci- 
pices, which are of a frightful height; but 
all his dangers and difficulties are © Ficient- 
iy rewarded when he reaches the top of 
the mountain, and has. a ſight of the ſtu- 
pendous caſcade, by which the river Velino 
tumbles from the mountain. 

This river riſes about fifteen miles from, 


and croſſes the lake Velinus, from whence 


Vor. I. Ne 6. 


it runs with a gentle courſe for ſome miles; 
till it reaches the declivity of its channel, 
which is ſhaded with a great many thick 
trees perpetually covered with verdure, like 
the mountains which ſurround it. As ſoon 
as the water reaches this declivity it takes 
ſo rapid a courſe, that every wave ſeems to 


preſs forward to overtake another, till they 


ruſh, at once, with a furious roaring, 
down a ſteep rock, at leaſt 300 feet high, 


and fall with an aſtoniſhing noiſe upon other 


rocks, againſt which they daſh and break; 
others, in a frightful manner, ſeem to re- 
bound to an height almoſt equal to that 
from which they fell; but ſoon diſſipate 
their rage, and appear to evaporate into 
ſeveral watery miſts, which, after hovering 
ſome time in the air, far above the 

O level 
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level of the caſcade, and of the neighbour- 
ing fields, precipitate in a kind of perpe- 
tual rain in the adjacent valley. Others, 
after ſo terrible a fall, fumble a ſecond time 
into the cavities formed by the unwearied 
hand of Time, and the colliſion of their 
furious predeceſſors. Theſe cavities are 
not, however, ſufficient to reſtrain them; 
for they burſt out again, with foamy rage, 
through ſeveral openings among the rocks, 


and, after rolling for ſome time down other 


precipices, with a far- extended noiſe, they, 
at laſt, cool their fury, and drown their 
rage in the waters of the Nera, to whom 
they ſeem to complain, in murmuring 
ſounds, of the rough treatment they have 


met with in their rocky and rugged courſe. 


Terni is an ancient city, and has ſeveral 
remains of ancient ſtructures, built by the 
old Romans, but chiefly in ruins, and the 
inſcriptions mutilated. a 46 

In the ſquare is a very fine fountain ; it 
is a large rock which ſupports a pyramid ; 
on the two ſides are two ſtatues, one repre- 
ſenting the deity of the river Nera, and the 
other a Naiad, together with a large lion, 
which appears as if deſirous of coming out 
of the hollow of a rock ; but the whole 
fountain is a little murilated. | 
The cathedral is a modern edifice, with 


'a flat roof, There are alſo ſome convents 
here, but without any thing remarkable. 


Terni appears, from its ruins, to have 
been once a more conſiderable city ; but 
at preſent, it is fmaller than Spoletto, tho 
better e de, It has the title of a ſuf- 
fragan biſhopric of the pope; it is much 
longer than broad; moſt of the ſtreets are 
badly paved, and thoſe which run a-croſs 
the town not paved at all, which occaſions 


their being very dirty. The inhabitants | 


carry on a pretty good trade in black taf- 
feties and olive oil, which they make an- 
nually. Their wine is very good, and their 
pigeons excellent. | 

Terni boaſts of having given birth to 
the famous hiſtorian Cornelius Tacitus, and 


1 


two emperors, Tacitus and Florianus. Our 
conductor aſſured us, that formerly, near 
the Spoletto gate, were three monuments 
erected to the honour of thoſe three per- 
ſons, but that ſome years ago they were 
demoliſhed by a ſtorm of thunder; and 
that ſome curious collectors of antiquities 
had picked up tlie largeſt pieces of them, 
and placed them in their repoſitories, where 
they ſtill continue. Terni is encompaſſed 
only with a ſingle wall. 

Me left Terni in very bad weather, and 
ſome time after paſſed by the Colle di Sci- 
pio, a large town upon an eminence, and 
anciently called Collis Scipionis. This road 
1s tolerably good, and the country beauti- 
ful, till you reach Nerne. A little to the 
right 1 the road is a bridge often men- 
tioned by authors; it is one of the four 
bridges built by order of Auguſtus on the 
Flaminian way. The firſt was Pons Mil- 
vius, over the Tiber, about a mile and a 
half from Rome; the ſecond was over the 
ſame river near Otriculum; the third was this 
over the Nar; and the fourth was over the 
Marecchia, near Rimini, by which the Fla- 
minian and Emilian roads were connect- 
ed. The bridge near the Narni had ori- 
ginally four arches, one of which is til! 
entire. Procopius ſays, they were the 
2 he had ever ſeen. The largeſt is 
of a prodigious breadth, and the ſtones 
of which it is compoſed, of ſurpriſing mag- 
nitude, joined without cement or iron 
clamps. Some travellers have imagined 
that they ſupported an aqueduct; but they 
were miſtaken, it being certain that they 
formed a bridge, which joined two moun- 
_ ſeparated by the Nar, and led to Pe- 

a. 

A mile from Narnt we croſſed the Nar 
on another bridge, the inſcription on which 
informed us, that it was built by the in- 
habitants of Narni, at their own. charge, 
though it ought to have been done at the 
expence of the pope, to whom both the city 
and its territory belongs. 

| 15 Narni 
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Narni is an epiſcopal city in the eccleſi- 
aſtical ſtate. Under the Roman republic 
it was called Nequinum, from Nequam, a 
rogue, on account of the tricks of its in- 
| habitants. It is ſituated on the declivity 
of a hill, and commanded by an old caſtle. 
At ſome diſtance it appears lke a fine city, 
repreſenting an amphitheatre, furrounded | 
by rich riſing ground; but this viſionary 


* 
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Manlius Torquatus. Perhaps there is not 
a city in all Europe fo diſagreeable, fo ill 
built, or ſo whimſically ſituated. Its ſtreets 
are narrow and dirty; nor is there a ſingle 
houſe in it that can be called handſome. 
Their windows, inſtead of glaſs, are co- 
vered with paper full of holes. In ſhort, 
Narni is a mean filthy place. N 
What they call the great ſquare is a very 


idea vaniſhes on entering it, the city ap- | paultry one, with a wretched fountain, 


paring a kind of deſert. 
rugged, Narni is twenty times more ſo; | 
and the declivity on which it is ſituated ſo 
ſteep, that a perſon is always in danger of 
falling. 


If Spoletto is which they highly extol. 


The cathedral 
has a pretty handſome chapel under ground, 
to which you deſcend by a magnificent 
ſtair-caſe. Here they preſerve the entire 
body of St. Juvenal, not the Roman ſa- 


It was made a Roman colony in the year tyriſt, but another of that name, formerly 
of Rome 452, under the confulate of T. | biſhop of Terni. ; 


XXIX. Ruins of the ancient Ocriculum, and other Monuments deſcribed. Account of Citta 
Caſtellana, Monte S. Oreſte, Convent of St. Sylveſter, the Flaminian Road, &c. 


IHE roads between Narni and Otri- 
1 coli are remarkably bad, being full 
of pieces of rocks and large flints, and the 
diftance about eight miles. Some authors 
have taken Otricoli for the ancient Ocricu- 
lum, but they are certainly miſtaken; for 
at ſome diſtance from the. former we ſaw, 
in a plain, the ruins of the latter, ancient- 
ly a municipal city of the Romans. All 
that remains of this city, at preſent, are 
large heaps of rubbiſh, two  amphithea- 
tres, another large and ruined edifice with 
a. gate, and ſome pieces of very thick 
walls; fo that it is now impoſſible to form 
any idea of what the place formerly was. 
The ancients tell us, that it was a conſi- 
derable city, extending almoſt two miles 
along the banks of the Tiber; that it 
contained ſeveral magnificent temples, an 
amphitheatre, porticos, aqueducts, baths, 
and other public edifices ; but all its gran- | 
deur is now reduced to a confuſed heap of 
runs ; for it plainly appears from inſcrip- 
tons on two pedeſtals of ſtatues found a- 
mong theſe remains, that here, formerly, | 


the old Ocriculum lay. 


| 


Six miles from Otricoli, which was 
doubtleſs built out of the ruins of Ocricu- 
lum, we ſaw, on the left hand of the high 
road, a large ſquare monument of hewn 
ſtone, adorned in ſeveral places with the 
arms of the houſe of Barberini in white 
marble, with an inſcription ſignifying, that 
pope - Urban VIII. reduced the Tiber, 
which, upon the demolition of the public 
road was retreating to its former channel, 
by forcing it into a new bed, dug on the 
right-hand, fortified with a mound, and, 
by a ſtrong barrier of wooden piles, to 
flow under the bridge it had forſaken ; and 
conſulting the duration of the work, added 
the adjacent peninſula, in the year 1628, 
and the ſixth of his pontificate. From 
tne top of this monument there iſſues the 


end of a pillar covered with four irradiated 


ſuns. 

Some time after we croſſed the Tiber 
on a fine ſtone bridge, conſiſting of four 
very high and capacious arches, and ex- 
tremely ſolid. Two coaches may paſs over 
it a-breaſt ; beſides which there 1s, on each 
ſide, a large path of hewn ſtone. This 

O 2- ſtructure 
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ſtructure was begun by pope Sixtus V. in 
the year 1589, and finiſhed by pope Cle- 
ment VIII. in 1603. 


After paſſing the Tiber by this fine 
bridge, we continued our journey along the 


river's ſide, to Borghetto, a ſmall and poor 
town belonging to the hoſpital of the Holy 
Ghoſt at Rome. At the extremity of this 
little place, is a piece of the pavement of 
the antient Flaminian way, pretty entire, 
and on the right a conſiderable torrent, 
which, precipitating itſelf down the moun- 
tain with great noiſe, forms five agreeable 
caſcades. At laſt, after travelling five miles 
through a very rugged road, with preci- 
* from time to time, on our right and 
eft, we arrived at Citta Caſtellana, fituated 
in the country of the antient Sabines, where 
we paſſed the night. 
This is alſo but a 
bridge, under which the ſmall river Treglia, 


antiently Treia, forms three caſcades, paſ- 


ſing through three arches before it diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Tiber. The 3 
is ſaid to contain upwards of 2000 inhabi- 
tants, but having been frequently ruined, 
there is not the 
be ſeen. It has the title of a biſhopric 


joined to that of Orti, depending imme- 


5 


diately on the Holy See. 


Caſtellana is built on the Flaminian way, 
and 


upwards of 25 miles from Rome; 
from the manner 
Feſcennia, is probably built on the ruins 
of that antient city. | | 
We left Caſtellana at day-break; and, 
after aſcending for ſome time by a road 
almoſt as rugged as that between Narni 


and Otricoli, we paſſed the tower of Arig- 


nano, antiently Villa Roſtrata. This place 
contains nothin 
old ſtatue in the ſquare, greatly defaced, 


and without any inſcription on its pedeſtal. 


After leaving this place, we ſaw, at a 
diſtance on our left, mount Soracte, an- 
tiently conſecrated to Apollo. The inha- 

ormed here a ſolemn 
che deſcendants of a 


bitants every year 
ſacrifice, in which 
1 . 


ſmall town, with a 


aſt piece of antiquity to 


in which Pliny ſpeaks of 


remarkable, except an 
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holy family, called Hirpiæ, marched, asg 
Pliny tells us, with their bare feet on red- 
hot coals : But Varro fays, they had a kind 
of ointment againſt fire, with which they 
rubbed the ſoles of their feet: The antient 
Chriſtians changed its name to that of St. 
Sylveſter. At preſent it is called Monte 
St. Oreſte. Upon the top of it is a con- 
vent, built by Carloman, brother to Pepin, 
king of France, and upon the very ſpot 
where formerly ſtood the famous temple 
of Apollo. This convent ſtill preſerves 
the name of Sylveſter, and is inhabited by 
friars called Feuillans. | 
Some time after, we met with the old 
pavement of the Flaminian road, which 
laſted for ſeven miles, and brought us to 
the town of Caſtel Nuovo, or rather its. 
poſt-houſe, directly oppoſite to it. Hi- 
therto we had not ſeen any thing of that 
antient pavement that reached from Rome 
to Rimini, but a ſingle fra t at leaving 
Borghetto. The part which we are now 
upon, is extremely well preſerved in ſeve- 
ral places; ſome, indeed, are here and 
there out of repair, and deſtitute of ſtones. 
Yet it is ſurpriſing to fee fuch conſider- 
able remains of a pavement, that was 
made about two thouſand years ago, and 
over which ſo many millions of wheels 
have paſſed. | 9888 | 5 
This Via Flaminia was finiſhed by the 
prætor C. Quintus Flaminius, under the 
conſulſhip of L. Veturius Philo and C. 
Lutatius Catulus, in the year of Rome 
331, which is 222 years before the birth 
of Chriſt. This was the fame Flaminius, 
who, being made conſul three years after 
with Cn. Cervilius Geminus, went haſtily 
out of the city in his robes of peace, 
without obferving the accuſtomed cere- 
monies, left he' ſhould be ftopped by the 
tribunes of the people. Afterwards, join- 
ing the army at Placentia, he conducted 
matters ſo imprudently and precipitately, 


| that Hannibal, drawing him inſenſibly to- 


wards the lake of Thraſimene, defeated 
his army, and he himſelf was killed fight- 


me 
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ing very valiantly, Some, however, be- 


lieve, that he only began the pavement 


of this road, which goes by his name; 
and that it was finiſhed by his fon, Titus 
Quintus Flaminius. + hs 
At the poſt-houſe above-mentioned, 
upon a marble chaſed in the wall, is an 
inſcription, importing, that the inhabitants 
of this place had, under pape Gregory XIII. 
cleared and opened the Flaminian road. 
From Caſtel Nuovo, this antient pave- 


ment is very entire, and clean for eight | 


miles. together ; that is, as far as Prima 
Porta; and after that it entirely diſappears. 
We meaſured gt in ſeveral places, and 
found it within a trifle of fifteen feet broad, 
ſufficient for two waggons to pals a- breaſt 
with eaſe. Its ſtones are bluiſh, of all kinds, 
and irregularly ſhaped, the largeſt not being 
much above three feet long, and the ſmalleſt 
not leſs than one. They are extremely 
hard, ten or twelve inches thick, and ſo 
very cloſely joined, that there is no thruſting 
the point of a ſword between them. 
From the village of Prima Porta to 
Rome, is eight miles. That whole country 
is almoſt entirely a deſert, where are only 
2 tew meadow- grounds along the Tiber, 
yielding a little hay. Theſe are the ſame, 
it is pretended by antiquarians, which L. 
Quintius Cincinnatus formerly cultivated, 
who was brought from the plough to the 
dictatorſnip; and they found their opinion 
upon a large town in the middle of thoſe 
meadows, which is ſtill called Torre di 
Quintio. Notwithſtanding the batrenneſs 
of that part of the Campagnia di Roma, 
vaſt numbers of antiquities and ruins are 
ſcattered up and down theſe fields; but 
tor want of inſcriptions, which have all 
been carried-off, one is at a loſs in know- 
ing to what buildings theſe ruins belonged, 
excepting the tomb of the Naſos, which 
was diſcovered a few years ago under the 
pontificate of Clement X. This was a kind 
ef vaulted chamber, in which were found 
. everal antient urns of baked earth. The 
wot was full of paintings, which appeared 


conſpiracy ſeized in their pockets. 


| way through thoſe fellows, 
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ſo fine, that they were copied and engraved 
upon copper, by the famous Pietro Santi. 


The learned Bellori wrote a diſſertation 


upon this tomb, of which there remains 


now but very little. 


After travelling four or five miles further 
in that little deſert, we repaſſed the Tiber 
upon Ponte Mole, formerly Pons Milvius. 
This is one of the four bridges raiſed by 
Auguſtus upon the Flaminian way, as an- 
tient authors tell us. But Mr. Deſprez, in 
a note on a line of Juvenal's ſixth ſatire, 
where he mentions Pons Emilius, ſays, it 
was built by Emilius Scaurus, the cenſor. 
And, perhaps, Pons Milvius, is a corrup- 
tion of Pons /Emilius. However, this 
may be determined, it was upon this Bridge 
(which might have been built by Emilius 
Scaurus, and repaired by Auguſtus) that 
the deputies of the Allobroges were 
ſtopped, and the whole plan of Catiline's 
Alſo 
near this bridge Didius Julianus was de- 
feated by Septimius Severus, and ſoon after 
murdered in his own palace by a private 
ſoldier. It was likewiſe, in ſhort, from 
this bridge, that the tyrant Maxentius fell 
into the Tiber, and was drowned, after a 
defeat which he received from the emperor. ' 
Conſtantine. 

After croſſing the Ponte Mole, we tra- 


Tyelled for a mile and a half along the Fla- 


minian road, which is here covered with a 
modern pavement, amidſt gardens, taverns, 
and country-ſeats. At length, we entered 
the famous city of Rome, by the Porta 
del Popolo, formerly Porta Flumentana. 


We were almoſt run down by a crowd of 


ſtaffieri, or footmen, of all nations, who. 
came to offer themſelves to be hired by 
us: But our drivers having made their 
brought us di- 
rectly to the cuſtom-houſe, that our port- 
manteaus might be ſearched. 

At the front of this cuſtom-houſe, are 
eleven antient pillars of the Corinthian 
order, ſaid to have been the remains 


Antonina 


of 42, which ſupported the Baſilica 
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Antonina. It is upon the ruins of the 
Baſilica, this cuſtom-houſe was built, and 
completed in ſix months, by order of pope 
Innocent XII. The building is faid to 
have coſt 50,000 crowns, and Fontana 
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as was that of .our books by thoſe of the 
Inquiſition, by means of a few Julios pri- 
vately given to each of them, who, for 
money, will do any thing, and, without it, 
are the rudeſt fellows upon earth, eſpecially 


was the architect. The ſearching of our 


baggage was ſoon diſpatched by theofficers, ! 


XXX. FP reſcati, and the Country in 


TE HE road leading to F reſcati 1s the 
| antient Via Tuſculana, which was 
paved by the care of Marcus Valerius Meſ- 
lala Corvinus. Ti : 

We faw in our way the famous aque- 


ducts of Aqua Claudia, Martia, and other 


waters, which the antient Romans had 
brought to Rome at a great expence. We 
paſſed under the aqueduct of the former, 
which is very much decayed. On both ſides 
of the way, and up and down that plain, 
there is a great number of old ruins : 
Among others, are ſhewn thoſe of the 
Villa Galieni, of the monument or ſepul- 
chre of Valerius Corvinus; that of the 
emperor Alexander Severus, and his mo- 


ther Julia Mammea. 


All this country is a dreary deſert; and 
by no means correſponding with the high 
7 which authors give us of the beauty 
and magnificence of the neighbourhood of 
antient Rome. If we may believe them, 


there was nothing to be ſeen for ſeveral 


miles round this city, but delightful verdure 


and charming gardens. The different de- 
vaſtations, indeed, which Rome has ſuffered, 


did not a little contribute to render its ter- 


ritory uncultivated; as alſo the ruin of the 
Roman empire, and the hardſhips of an 
eccleſiaſtical government. 

As we approached Freſcati, we began to 


ſee ſome objects which were vaſtly more 


pleaſant; - and its ſituation, upon the de- 
clivity of a mountain, makes it perceptible 
a pretty way off. This little city is twelve 
miles from Rome, within the limits of 


the antient Latium, and not far from the 
ruins of the famous Tuſculum, near which 


5 
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to ſtrangers. 


of 5 


the Neighbourhood of Rome, deſcribed. 


Cicero had a country-ſeat, where he com- 
poſed his Tuſculan queſtions. | 
This town, they pretend, was built by 
Telegonus, the ſon of Ulyſſes and Circe, 
who, having unhappily killed his father 
without knowing him, left the iſland of 
Ithaca, came into Italy, and founded Tuſ- 
culum. Father Kircher ſuppoſes it to 
have been built 300 years before the wars 
of Troy. However, this is certain, that 
it was built long before Rome, and was 
the firſt town which the Romans made 
municipal, with the right of voting. Oc- 
tavius Manilius, to whom Tarquin the 
Proud married his daughter, the better to 
ſupport his intereſt, was, in his time, the 
firſt man in Tuſculum, and gave the Ro- 
mans a great deal of trouble. The family 
of the Porcii and Coruncani, were like- 
wiſe of this place, but they went after- 
wards and ſettled at Rome, where they 
held a very honourable rank. Tuſculum 
is likewiſe remarkable for having given to 
the church the popes Benedict VIII. John 
XX. and Benedict IX. who all ſucceeded 
one another in the chair, in the eleventh 
century. | | 
During the wars and“ conteſts between 
the emperors and popes, the inhabitants 
of Tuſculum ſided with the emperor Fre- 
deric Barbaroſſa, and his fon Henry VI. 
but this coſt them dear; for the Romans 
took and reduced it to a heap of ruins: 
And, in order to preſerve the memory of 
it to poſterity, they carried the ſtones of it 
to Rome, where ſome of them are ſtill to 
be ſeen in the capitol, and its keys were 


faſtened with a chain in the middle of the 
Vl emperor 
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peror Galienus's triumphal arch, called now 
St. Vito, as a church dedicated to that ſaint 
ſtands near it. This demolition of Tuſcu- 
tum happened in the year 1192, by order of 
pope Celeſtine III. others ſay, his prede- 
ceſſor Clement III. and in the year 1191. 
After the deſtruction of the city, the un- 
happy inhabitants, who eſcaped from the fu- 
ry of the Romans, took up their lodgings in 
little huts made of the branches of trees, not 
far from the ruins of their city, and in the 
very ſight of the preſent Freſcati Some 
pretend, that it had this name from the 
reenneſs of theſe huts, others from the 
Feſhneſ of its. air. However, this poor 
city has never been able to. recover its 


former ſtate; it is, however, a biſhop's ſee, 


and one of the ſix firſt biſhopricks annexed 
to the ſix oldeſt cardinalſhips. 

The cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter, 
ſtands within the ſquare. Its front 1s hand- 
ſome enough, and adorned on each fide 
with a ſteeple. It has hkewiſe two or three 
pretty good ſtreets; yet, notwithſtanding 
this, Freſcati is but a very indifferent place. 
With regard to trade, it has none ; and as a 
proof of this, they have but one ſorry inn 
belonging to the whole town; fo that were 
it not for the pleaſure-houſes in the neigh- 
bourhood, Freſcati would no more be heard 
of. The principal among theſe houſes are 
Monte Dracone, belonging to prince Borg- 
heſe; Belvedere, or Villa Aldobrandina, 
which belongs to prince Pamphili, and the 
Villa Ludoviſia, to the duke de Guadagnola, 
or de Poli. If we believe the Italians, el- 
pecially the Romans, the moſt delicious 
gardens, palaces and water-works in Europe, 
cannot be compared with thoſe of Freſcati. 

Among its pretended wonders, we began 


with ſeeing that which makes the moſt. 


noiſe; namely, the Villa Aldobrandina, 
commonly called Belvedere. It was built 


by cardinal Peter Aldobrandini, nephew to 
Clement VIII. but has come to its preſent 

poſſeſſors, the houſe of Pamphili, by an 
berreſs of the Aldobrandine family. 


—_— 
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Its ſituation is pleaſant enough. The 
way up to it is by a pretty wide avenue, 
incloſed on both ſides by a very high and 
green hedge; and then we land on a ſemi- 
circular platform, the baluſtrade of which 
is adorned with antique vaſes filled with 
orange, citron, myrtle, and other trees, 
which diffuſe a very pleaſing odour. In 
the middle of this platform, fronting the 
avenue, is a grotto, with three ſtatues and 
three fountains, which throw out a great 
deal of water; and on each ſide are two 
{mall ſquare plats of evergreen oaks, form- 
ing a very thick ſhade. Beyond this is 
another terrace, palliſaded with laurels, and 
incloſed within a wall, breaſt-high; along 
which, at certain diftances, | ſtand vaſes, 
being ſo many water- works. 

Upon the third terrace ſtands the palace, 
which has nothing extraordinary about it, 
either in its ſtructure or furniture. It was. 
the laſt work of the famous architect 
Giacomo de la Porta, who was alſo one 
of the architects concerned in St. Peter's 
church. Atter going through it, you enter 
into a large ſquare, that ferves it for a 
court, but 1s not divided from the gardens. 
Here, at the foot of a mountain, is a 
large grotto, of an amphitheatrical form, 
from the top of which the water falls.in two 
rows of ſmall ſtone baſons, *till it comes to 
a little terrace, where it is made to fly 
through a cock to the top of two wreathed 
marble pillars, ſtanding on an open ſtair- 
caſe : From theſe it deſcends in ſpiral pipes, 
formed in the turnings of the pillars, till 
it comes to the bottom, where, finding 
vent, it runs along the ſteps of the ftairs, 
which it quite covers, and forms a pretty 
caſcade, that may be called a ſtair-caſe of 
water. From the ſame water, is likewiſe 
formed a great number of little fountains, 
on each ſide of the ftair-caſe ; and part of 
the mountain is alſo covered with jet d'eaus; 
ſo that, altogether, they form a very agree - 
Able ſight. They were obliged to cut thro” 
the mountains, in order. to bring in this 


finall 
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ſmall torrent of water, the ſource of which 
is five miles long off. 1 

In this kind of amphitheatre is alſo a 
grotto, in the middle of which is a lion de- 
vouring a wild boar; and both of them 
throw out a great deal of water; the one 
through his mouth, and the other by his 
groin, But what the Roman citizens moſt 
admire in the Aldobrandine palace are five 
cavities which form as many grottos. That 
in the middle is termed the grotto of At- 
las, from a ſtatue of the giant carrying up- 
on his ſhoulders the world, which is repre- 
ſented by a large ſtone globe pierced on all 


ſides ; whence iſſue threads of water very | 


plentifully falling in rain upon a rock, 
hich a5 in — of a great baſon. 
That rock is alſo beſprinkled with water 
thrown up by: ſeveral figures in different 
ſhapes; and amongſt others, ſome ſwimming 
Natads. .The middle of the grotto is oc- 
cupied by a bafon-larger than all the reſt, 
from the bottom of which iſſues the giran- 
dola, a kind of a ſheaf of water in a vaſt 
volume. The machine which works it, throws 
the water up to a pretty great height, and 
with ſuch violence, that the whole becomes 
foam, and then falls back in the form of 
hail, which in a moment turns to rain, af- 
ter making a noiſe like that of thunder. 
From er baſon hard by, appears at 
the ſame time, above the water, a head and 
hand, _— thoſe of the enormous 
Typhon, the chief of the giants, who were 
thunder-ſtruck by Jove. 1 
On the right-hand of Atlas-grotto, is 
a ſaloon painted in freſco, by Dominichini, 
adorned with gildings and carvings, and a 
pretty Moſaic pavement. Above the gate, 
in the inſide, is Marfyas the ſatyr flea d by 
Apollo. As this God is repreſented here in 
the character of a butcher; ſo, at the end 
of the ſame hall, he is repreſented in that 


| 


of a muſician; for he is there ſeated upon 


Parnaſſus, with the nine muſes in a circle 
below him, all playing in a fort of concert, 
upon different inſtruments. Beſides theſe, 


| - From this garden we w. 


[ 
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we ſaw Pegaſus, who with one ſtroke of his 
hook, . ſplit the rock from which the 
ſtreams of Helicon flow'd ; and a-top of 
mount Pindus is an organ which plays ſe- 
veral airs. All this is effected by water 
and wind, of which there are many re- 
treats, whence, by means of ſeveral bellows, 
freſh air is continually blowing. During 
the muſic, a ſmall braſs ball is placed 
upon a little hole in the middle of the hall, 
which is raiſed pretty high by the force of 
the wind; and made to dance in the air for 
a conſiderable time, with a very agreeable 
effect. 3 | > * * 
In the other grotto, on the fide of the 
muſe's ſaloon, is a Polyphemus playing on 
a kind of flute, with ſeveral reeds or whiſtles 
compacted together. In the oppoſite grot- 
to is a centaur, who blows a horn ſo 
loud, as to be heard at a great diſtance. 
Theſe two laſt are pretty good ſtatues; be- 
ſides, the whole is adorn'd with ſeveral bas- 
reliefs, both ancient and modern, good and 
bad. Many other little fountains and ſe- 
eret jet d eaus iſſuing from the mountain, 
the walls, ſteps, and even the pavement, to 
wet ſpectators, are here in great variety, 
and moſtly play off in a groteſque man- 

ner. „ 
The garden is but ſmall, as is allo the 
park; but is very agreeable. The beſt thing 
about both is, that they are kept in ex- 
cellent order, as is the caſcade, girandola, 
and the fountains. | et foo) 
ent to the villa 
Ludoviſia, which lies but at a ſmall diſtance. 
Some authors pretend, that this was for- 
merly the houſe of Lucullus, where he 
made the famous aviary full of all forts of 
birds. In the entry we ſaw a ſcore of ſmall 
ſquare boxes, the walls and cielings of 
which are encruſted with little pannels of 
free-ſtone, which are commonly thought to 
be the remains of the old publick baths of 
Tuſculum. This houſe is very ſmall, and 
every thing about it but very indifferent. 
As for the gardens, they are ſpacious, and 
: | adorned 
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adorned with fine alleys, ſtruck out into 
agreeable walks. Here is plenty of water, 
as well as ſtatues; and to whatever ſide you 
turn, theſe preſent themſelves. The ter- 
race at the extremity of the court is in form 
of a ſemicircle, and adorned with a baluf- 
trade. On the wall ſupporting it, are ſixty | 
little baſons, which would furniſh a great 
deal of water, were a little more care taken 
of them. The caſcade here is wider than 
that of the villa Aldobrandini, but not in 
ſuch good repair. Its waters are convey'd 
only from the direct diſtance of two miles; 


but they have been obliged to make them 


take a turn of five or ſix miles round, on 
account of the mountains which they meet 
with in their road. After the ſtream has 
fallen at the foot of the rock, which it wets 
all over, it divides itſelf into a great many 
jets, which immediately re-appear in diffe- 
rent ſhapes. Its girandola is ſaid to be the 
higheſt in all Freſcati: But on the other 
hand, this garden is more neglected than 
any elſewhere. This was choſen as a place 
of retreat by pope Gregory XV. of the 
houſe of Ludoviſia, who died in 1623. 

From the villa Ludoviſia, we went to 
that of Monte Dracone, ſo called from the 
dragon borne in the arms of the Borgheſe 
family. It is above a long mile from Freſ- 
cati, and the avenues by which we went to 
it are very troubleſome. The houſe is to- 
lerable large, but without any thing about 
it to deſerve the laviſh encomiums of the 
Romans. On account of its ſituation on the 
top of a mountain, Rome may be ſeen from 
a large terrace incloſed by a ſtone baluſtrade 
breaſt-high; but at too great a diſtance: 
alſo the country, and the Mediterranean; 
on the leſt and on the right the mountains 
of the ancient Sabines, with the lake of Re- 
giljus, which is three miles in circuit. 

Near this lake the Romans gained that 
bloody battle againſt the Latins, in which 
they gave out, that Caſtor and Pollux had 
been ſeen fighting on their ſide, in the form 
of two horſemen, and. were the firſt who 
Drought the account of that famous victory 
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to Rome, which coſt both ſides a great deal 
of blood; but, at laſt, the diſpute termi- 


nated in favour of the Ramans, under the 
conduct of their dictator Aulus Poſthumius, 


during the conſulate of Q. Clelius Siculus, 


and T. Laertius Flavus; namely, the twelfth 
conſulate after the expulſion of the Tarquins. 
In this battle was ſlain Sextus Tarquinius, the 
eldeſt ſon of Tarquin the proud, who fell 
fighting valiantly in the firſt rank of the 
Latins; and by his death expiated the rape 
of Lucretia, and the ruin of his Git 
which he had occaſioned. | | 
This houſe of Monte Dracone has a very 
fine portico, of the architecture of the fa- 
mous Vignola; but with an inſcription in 
the true Gaſcon ſtrain, upon a white 
marble, preferring this place to Tempe, the 
gardens of Adonis, or thoſe pf the Heſ- 
perides. | | 
The moſt curious part about this houſe, 
is its gallery, which is near one hundred 
paces in length. As you enter it, there is 
a gigantic buſt of the unchaſte Fauſtina, 
daughter to one virtuous emperor, and wife 
to another ; namely, Antoninus Pius and 
Marcus Aurelius; and at the end of it is 
another Coloſſian buſt of the brave Druſus, 
the brother of Tiberius, which was found 
in the ruins of old Tuſculum. Among 
the paintings in this gallery is a waggon 
loaded with cabbages, pompions, and other 
garden-ſtuſf, which is very highly valued, 
as being executed by the famous Michael 
Angelo Buonarota; the fable of Poly- 
phemus, by the Chevalier Lanfranc ; a laſt 
ſupper, by Albert Durer ; a nativity, by 
Petro Perugino, who was Raphael's maſter; 
a Solomon ſacrificing to idols, by Paul Ve- 
roneſe; this laſt may be called a piece of 
patch-work; as among the figures of PaulVe- 
roneſe, ſeveral have been painted by Brandi. 
The altar-piece in the chapel is an aſ- 
ſumption of the Virgin, by the chevalier 


» 


Joſeph d' Arpino; and alſo a penitent St. 


Peter, by Tintoret ; a laſt ſupper, by Leo- 

nardo da Vinci, in miniature; a St. Francis, 

by Julio Romano; and a St. Michael, by 
P 


Perugino, 


= 
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Perugino, which has ſomething ſingular, as 
the archangel does not trample under foot 
the devil,. but a female, with a handſome 
lady's face, and an enormous pair of 
reaſts. | 
In the houſe is a very fine marble buſt, 
done by Bernini, for cardinal Scipio Borg- 
heſe, who built it. In one of the rooms is 
an excellent ſtatue of white marble, in the 
middle of the grotto; which repreſents 
Bacchus holding a bunch of grapes, whence 
iſſues a great deal of water. The head of 
that antique ſtatue is modern, and joined 
to the ſhoulders by the ſame Bernini. This 
houſe, they ſay, has 375 windows. Its 
parlour ſeems to be one of its fineſt apart- 
ments, both on account of its ſtatues, and 
of the portraits of a great number of il- 


XXXI. The grotto of 


came to a place, called by the Ita- 

tans, La Grotta Ferrata, a ſmall fort, with 
a convent of Baſilian fryars, who perform 
the offices in Greek, Their founder was St. 
Nilo, a Calabrian. The chapel, which 
ſtands at the ſide of the church, is all painted 
in freſco, and according to the fathers by 


A. TER rambling a good while, we 


Dominichini, but whoever was the artiſt, 


the work is greatly eſteemed. 

They ſay, and indeed not without rea- 
ſon, after the learned Kircher, that the 
convent is built on the ruins of the cele- 
brated villa Tuſculana, once inhabited by 
Cicero, and where he wrote his Tuſculan 
queſtions. | | 

After leaving this convent, we purſued 
our journey, and paſſed cloſe to the ruins 

of the ancient Tuſculum, the walls of which 
were partly carried to Rome, and partly 
ſerved to build a ſmall town on a riſing 
ground, called Rocca del Popa, on the ſite 
of the ancient Algidum. This place, at a 
diſtance, appears like a large rock, the 
houſes are built ſo cloſe to each other, as 
to form, as it were, but one ſtructure. 
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luſtrious perſonages, both in arts and arms, 
with which it is filled. | | 
The garden is but very indifferent, ex- 
cepting its girandola or ſheaf of water, 
Beſides, the water is not in near ſuch plen- 
ty here, as in the villas. With regard to 
vines, olive-trees, and thickets, it is pretty 
well provided. | 
From the portico above mentioned we 
ſee, upon a riſing ground, the remains of 
the villa Catonis, now Monte Porcio. The 
proſpect, tho more confined on that ſide, 
is infinitely more agreeable than that to- 
wards Rome. In the neighbourhood of 
Freſcati are-more villas, but nothing com- 
parable to thoſe three above deſcribed. The 
villa Ruffina, belonging to the houſe of Fal- 
connieri 1s reputed to produce the beſt wines. 


Ferrata, the Baſilian Convent, Ruins of Tuſculum, Marino, Nettuno, 
and Genaſo, with their Singularities deſcribed. 


The next place we viſited was Ma- 
rino, a ſmall handſome city in the eccle- 
ſiaſtical. ſtate, twelve miles from Rome. 
Its ſituation is very advantageous, being 
built on the declivity of a hill, and on a 
kind of terrace, from which there is a beau- 
tiful proſpect. In the middle of the prin- 
Cipal ſtreet, which runs from one end to 
the other, is a fountain with a large baſon, 


| and adorned with ſtatues, which throw out 
Its cathe- 
dral was built by cardinal Colonna, whoſe 


water in a very pretty manner. 


arms are on the porch. The Jeſuits have 
a handſome college here, and the Mathu- 
rins a very indifferent convent. The fanil- 
ly of Colonna has alſo a palace in this city, 
with a garden in pretty good order; it is 
ſituated at the entrance of the town, which 
15 pretty well peopled. 

They ſtill ſhew, in the neighbourhood of 
the town of Marino, the ruins of a houſe 
of Lucullus, together with the remains of 
another houſe belonging to Lucinius Mu- 
ræna. | 

After leaving Marino, we paſſed to Cal- | 


tel Gandolfe, about ſixteen miles from Rome; 
"= 
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it is a caſtle erected on an eminence, on 
the borders of a lake of the ſame name. It 
formerly belonged to the Sanſeverin family, 


but the pope is, at preſent, maſter of it, 


who ſometimes goes thither for the benefit 
of the air, which is extremely good. 

Its lake, formerly Lacus Albanus, is one 
6f the fineſt baſons in Europe. It is nearly 
a regular ellipſis, about ſeven miles in cir- 
cumference; in ſeveral places it is unfa- 
thomable ; and what is very remarkable, its 
waters ſometimes ſwell and riſe ſuddenly to 
the very brink of its baſon. The ſurface 
of this lake is always as ſmooth as glaſs, 
being entirely ſurrounded with eminences, 
which ſhelter it from all winds, and form a 


charming amphitheatre; theſe riſing grounds 


are very fertile, being covered with vines, 
olive, and other fruit trees, and the open 
ſpots with corn. 

Beſides the caſtle, there is a ſmall town, 
and near it conſiderable ruins, which ſome 
will have to be thoſe of the ancient Ulu- 
briæ. But however that be, pope Alexan- 

der VII. ordered a handſome church to be 
built there, in honour of St. Thomas Ville- 
neuve, archbiſhop of Valence, whom that 
pontiff had canonized ; it is built in form 
of a cupola, with three chapels adorned 


with altars and pictures. 1 


In continuing our excurſion, we came to 
the famous convent of the capuchins of Al- 
bano, a name very improperly given it, 
as it ſtands at a conſiderable diſtance from 
that city. The country in which this con- 
vent is built, is really inchanting. The 
garden is divided into ſeveral parts by ter- 
raſſes, and filled with all kinds of garden 
ſtuff, flowers, plants, herbs, fruit trees, and 
vines. All the upper part conſiſts of a pret- 
ty large wood, divided by five large ave- 
nues, which aſcend the eminence, and ter- 
minate in two terraſſes, which bound the 
garden, and from whence there is the fineſt 
proſpect imaginable. Before you are the 
lake, Caſtel Gandolfe, and Rome, with all 

us campagnia, and the mountains, which 
terminate the proſpect. On the right are 


) 


mountains covered with wood, fruitful rifing 


grounds, Rocca del Papa, Freſcati, and all 


its pleaſant villas. On the left Albano, la 
Riccia, Genſano, Nettuno, Oſtia, the Tiber, 
and the Mediterranean ſea, which terminates 
the proſpect by a large cape, and ſeveral 
rocks ariſing like ſo many iſlands out of the 
midſt of the waters. | 
Among theſe, Nettuno is a 'ſea-port, 
which pope Innocent XII. cauſed to be 
re-eſtabliſhed at the expence of 220,000 
Roman crowns. This was formerly the 
harbour of Antium, where the famous tem- 
ple of Fortune ſtood, to which Horace ad- 
dreſſes the 35th ode of his firſt book; and 


it was to Antium that the famous C. Mar- 


tius Coriolanus firſt retired, after his expul- 
ſion from Rome, which he well nigh demo- 
liſhed afterwards, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Volſci, who had put him at the head of 
their army. The Antiates, for a long time, 
harraſſed the Romans with ſix gallies, which 
the latter looked upon, in thoſe days, as a 


formidable fleet; and the conſul L. Fu- 


rius Camillus, not the dictator who drove 
the Gauls from Rome, after beſieging and 
taking Antium, deſtroyed theſe ſix gallies, 
and put up their brazen beaks in — Ro- 
man forum, afterwards termed the Roſtra. 
This happened under the ſecond conſulate 
of the ſame Camillus and Menenius Nepos, 
in the year of Rome 416, and before Chriſt 


337. The city of Antium was made a Ro- 


man colony the ſame year, according to 
Livy. | | 
From the fine garden of the capuchins, 
we went to Genſano, at which we arrived, 
through a double avenue of trees, which 
terminate at one of the city gates. From 
this place we ſaw the lake Nemi, anciently 
Speculum Dianæ, with the town of Nemi, 
ſituated a little above that lake. A neck of 
land runs into it, upon which we ftill ſee 
ſome ruins of Diana's temple. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Genſano, is a pretty country 
ſeat of prince Savelli, and in good repair. 
There are only two miles between Genſano 


and Citta Lavigna, formerly Lanuvium in 
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Agro Laurenti, which a great many people 
confound with the Lavinium of ZEneas, 
which is ten miles diſtant from it. 


This Lanuvium was the native place of 
the Murenas, Antoninus Pius, and Roſ- 


cius the famous player, whom Cicero de- 
fended in the fine oration he ſpoke for him, 
entitled, Pro Roſcio Comædo. Here they 


àdored a dragon, which once a year received 
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its nouriſhment from the hands of a young 
girl, who went down into its cavern. If 
ſhe was chaſte, the dragon did her no harm, 
and ſhe returned in ſafety to her parents; 
but if not, the dragon immediately devour- 
ed her, according to the general of belief 
thoſe times. Lanuvium was made a colony 
of a municipal city by Julius Cæſar. 


XXXII. La Riccia and Albano, with their Curioſities and Antiquities deſcribed. 


E left Genſano about eleven o'clock; 
| . y ſome time after we croſſed the town 
La Riccia, formerly Aricia. It was once 
a ſmall city upon the Via Appia, and had 
its name from Aricia, the wife of Hippoli- 
rus, fon to Theſeus; ſhe having, as it is 
faid, retired thither after her huſband's 
death. The brave and eloquent Turnus 
Hardonius, whom Tarquin the Proud put 
e Latins from uni- 
ting with him, was a native of Aricia. This 
town, according to Florus, was made a Ro- 
man colony, together with Lanuvium, in 
the year of Rome 630. It muſt have been 
but an inconſiderable place in thoſe days, 
for Horace, in tne 5th ſatire of his firſt book, 
ſpeaks of it as a place yielding but moderate 
accommodation for travellers. Pliny com- 
mends the cabbages of Aricia, and Mar- 
rial its leeks. 
La Riccia, as it is now called, lies 16 
miles from Rome. It gives title of duke, 
and belongs td the family of Chigi. In this 
town is a 138 church, built by pope 
Alexander VII. who was of that houſe; 
and this is the only remarkable thing a- 
bout it. 8 | 
A very little way from Albano, is a large 
ſtone tomb upon the edge of the Via Ap- 
pia, generally taken in that country for the 
monument of the two Horatii, and the three 
Curiatu, who fell in the famous combat of 
the three Roman brothers, with the. three 
Alban ones. It is of a ſquare form, and 


very high, with four round pyramids raiſed 


| 


at each corner, and one larger than the 
others in the middle. The natives would 
perſuade ſtrangers, who come to Albano, 
that the two pyramids on the corners, next 
to Rome, contain the aſhes of the two Ro- 
mans, and the others thoſe of the three Al- 
bans. This tomb is ſo high, that one can- 
not read the inſcription upon it from the 
ground, though cut a white marble 
in capital letters. This monument was 
erected by the Sabelli, now Savelli, a fami- 
ly very rich and powerful, and proprietors 


of all this territory. This ſepulchre appears 


to be of very great antiquity, but whether 
it be really that of thoſe ancient heroes, we 
ſhall not pretend to determine. 


All the neighbourhood of Albano, and 


that of Genſano, is a fertile country. Its 


vines, in particular, and its fruits, are molt 
delicious ; and the people of faſhion hardly 
uſe any other at Rome. The ancient Ro- 
mans had a great value for the wines of Al- 
ba, eſpecially thoſe that were old. Their 


| beſt poets have celebrated them, and among 
theſe Horace and Juvenal. 


Albano is more ancient than Rome, ſince, 
according to tradition, it was built by At- 
canius, or Iulus, the fon of ZEneas, thirty 
years after the foundation of Lanuvium. 
It was anciently named Alba, from a white 
ſow which the Trojans found in its wood,, 
as the deity of the Tiber had foretold Æneas, 
according to Virgil. It was afterwards called 


Alba Longa, as extending itſelf a great way 
along the mountain, to the lake of _ 
| I on: 
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Gondolfe. Hiſtory informs us, that Aſca- 
nius having tranſported thither the gods 
which his father had brought from Troy, 
they found means to return that very night 
to Lanuvium, where they were found next 
morning. 5 

Alba, or Albano, is, at preſent, but a 
very mean place, though it was governed, 
ſucceſſively, for upwards of 400 years, by 
fifteen kings, and ſeveral dictators; and 
was formerly ſo very powerful, as to make 
Rome, and 3o other cities of Latium, its 
colonies. After the combat betwixt the 
Horatii and Curiatn, it was demoliſhed by 
order of Tullus Hoſtilius, and its inhabi- 


tants were tranſported to Rome, where they 


had the Cælian mount allotted them for an 
habitation. | 

It is, however, at preſent, one of the ſix 
biſhopricks, which are conferred only upon 
the ſix moſt ancient cardinals. The other 
five are Oſtia, Porto, Freſcati, Tivoli, and 
Preneſte. Here nothing remarkable is to 
be ſeen, except ſome ruins, which are ſaid 
to be thoſe of the palace of the old kings 
of Alba, and ſome towers, among which 1s 
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one, that, according to tradition, was part of 


Aſcanius's tomb. 

The moſt curious among all its antiqui- 
ties, is an old altar of beautiful marble, re- 
preſenting, in very fine bas reliefs, the 12 
labours of Hercules, one of which very 
much reſembles that upon the reverſe of a 
rare Greek medallion we ſaw at Rome, which 
was ſtruck in honour of the infamous Ca- 
racalla, who ſtabbed his brother Geta, in. 
the arms of his ſtep-mother Julia, whom 
he afterwards married, though ſhe was his 
own father's widow. On the reverſe is the 
figure of a Hercules, who carries on his 
ſhoulders the enormous boar of Erimanthus, 
and preſents it to Euriſtheus, who is deſirous. 
of concealing himſelf in a large brazen vaſe; 
and this is the figure of Hercules which. 
greatly reſembles that upon one of the bas. 
reliefs juſt mentioned. 

Alba boaſts, likewiſe, of having given 
birth to Pope Innocent I, who was the firſt 
of the Roman pontiffs who durſt take upon 
him to excommunicate the emperor Arca-- 
dius, and his conſort Eudoxia. 


| XXXIII. Tivoli, the Caſcade of Teverone, and the adjacent countries deſari bed. 


E left Alba, and returned to Rome, 

where we reſted for four or five 

days. This morning we recommenced our 

courſes through the gate of St. Laurence, 
formerly the Eſquiline, or Taurine-gate. 

When we had got a little way into the 


Via Tiburtina, we diſcovered ſeveral pieces. | 


of the old pavernent, pretty entire, of the 
fame colour with that of the Via Flaminia. 
On both ſides of the road we ſaw likewiſe 
ſeveral tombs and mauſoleums of the old 
Romans, among which are till ſhewn, the 
ruins of thoſe of C. Albutius, M.. Marul- 
lus, the Livii, and the Actii. | 
After travelling nine or ten miles, we 
paſſed the Teverone upon a bridge, com- 
monly, but corruptedly, called Mamalo, in- 
ſtead of Ponte Mammeo, from Julia Mam- 


| mea, mother of the emperor Alexander Se- 


verus, who ordered this bridge to be re- 
paired, it having been originally built by 
Antoninus Pius. We afterwards found an- 
other bridge upon the ſame river, two miles 
from Tivoli, and called Ponte Lucano. 

No ſooner had we paſſed this bridge, than 
we faw a. great mauſoleum, in form of a 
large round tower; it is ſtill pretty entire, 
except ſome pieces of the ſtones, with which. 
it is cruſted over. Before it ſtands a kind 
of a triumphal arch, which is almoſt quite 
ruined. The inſcription upon the tomb is. 
ſtill very legible, in. capital letters, and was 
for M. Plautius.. 

At the ſide of the inſcription: upon Plau- 
tius, is another with a long encomium upon 
his fon, I. Plautius, who, as a reward x4 
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his great ſervices, was honoured by the ſe- 
nate with triumphal ornaments under the 
emperor Veſpaſian. 

Tivoli, formerly Tibur, is a ſmall town 
upon a riſing ground, 18 miles from Rome; 
the original of this town is pretty uncertain. 
By Pliny's own confeſſion, this is undoubt- 
ed, that Trvoli, or Tibur, was founded long 
before Rome ; and it may be concluded to 
have been built theſe 3000 years. 

Its inhabitants had a particular regard for 
Hercules, to whom they dedicated a mag- 
nificent temple, adorned with porticos, ſup- 
ported by large pillars. Its prieſts were 
called Herculani Auguſtani, and the city 


Herculea, that god being adored there | 


with as much pomp as Jupiter Capitolinus 
was at Rome. 
famous library. This town 1s alſo remark- 
able for being the native place of pope Sim- 
plicius, the firſt and laſt of that name, who 
was pontiff ſix years after Leo the Great, 
and died in 483, after filling the papal ſce 
for 16 years. | 

Tivoli, at preſent, is but a paltry place. 
Its pleaſant ſituation, the healthineſs of the 
air, and fertility of the ſoil, formerly drew 
thither a great number of people, and it 
contained ſo many inhabitants, that it even 
ventured to make war upon Rome; ſome- 
times with the Gauls, ſometimes with the 
Samnites, or other people of Italy. 


Tivoli ſeems to have begun to be pretty 


deſert, even in Auguſtus's days, for Ho- 
race calls it Vacuum Tibur. 

At preſent it is much more ſo; and the 
town itſelf no body would ever mind, were 
it not for the caſcade of Teverone, and the 
palace belonging to the duke of Modena. 
Every thing about it has an air of miſery, and 
we ſaw in it only one good houſe, the reſt 
being all in very bad plight. The cathe- 
dral 1s built upon the ruins of the old tem- 
ple of Hercules, and dedicated to St. Lau- 
rence the Martyr. The tribune. of this 
church is ſtill a part of the antient temple ; 
tho? altogether it makes but a poor figure. 

The Teverone, where the caſcade 1s, riſes 
* 


In this temple was alſo a 
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from among the mountains of the old Hey. 
nici, which make part of the Abruzzo. It 
was formerly known by the name of Paru- 
ſius ; but they will have it, that it took af- 
terwards that of Anio. Its modern name 
is Teverone. After croſſing ſeveral vallies 
and fields of the ancient Hernici and Equi- 


colæ, this river comes down to Tivoli, which 


it no ſooner enters, then it ruſhes down 
with a prodigious noiſe, in a fine ſheet of 
water, into an abyſe, among the rocks, up- 
on which it breaks. This fall daſhes up- 
wards, into the air, clouds of water, or ra- 
ther pillars of watry particles, to which the rays | 
of the fun communicate the appearance. of 
a rain- bow, diſtinctly ſeen by thoſe who are 
at a {mall diſtance from it. Twenty paces 
from its fall, it loſes itſelf between two 
rocks, which are pretty near one an- 
other, called la Bocca del Inferno, and then 
emerges among ſome others. At laſt it 
plunges again, and diſappears for ſome time; 
after which it emerges again to the ſight, 
and runs down upon ſome meadows, which 
it renders very fertile. Part of its waters 
ſerves to turn corn, powder, oil, and pa- 
per mills ; another part works forges, and 
ſupplies tanners and ſtainers, while a third 
diviſion of it waters the gardens of the pa- 
lace of Eſte, which lies on the ſide of the 
town. 5 | 

The Anio, or Teverone, after running 
for ſome time along the Campagna di Roma, 
and ſeparating the lands of the old Sabines, 


from thoſe of the Romans, glides on, and 


gently diſcharges itſelf into the Tiber, three 
miles from Rome. Its waters are not very 
clear, but wholeſome enough to drink after 


ſettling; beſides ſeveral virtues aſcribed to 


them, as whitening of the teeth, or of ivo- 
ry; they will have it, that they incruſt with 
ſtone whatever falls into them; and it is 
even ſaid, that a drunken man having fallen 
into the river, was, ſome days after, taken 
out all candied over. However, in the 


Teverone are found a great many little 
white pebbles, called the ſugar plums of 
reſem- 


Tivoli, from their having ſo perfect a 


blance 
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blance to confects of almonds, aniſe, &c. 
as even to impoſe upon the eye. For this 
reaſon, they are very often ſerved up in 
the deſerts at Rome, and a loud langh 
raiſed when any is miſtaken with them. 
Not far from the caſcade of Teverone, 
is a ſmall temple, almoſt ruined, which 
ſome ſay, was dedicated to Hercules, others 
to the Tiburtine Sybil, and ſome again 
to Minerva. Its porch or gate is very 
high, and a great part of its outlines is 
ſtill to be ſeen. The cieling is ſtone, 


adorned with ſculpture, and ſupported by 


fix large high fluted pillars. Theſe are 
ſtill entire, with their baſes, chapiters and 
part of their frize, adorn'd with baſs- reliefs. 
At the ſide of the temple, is — 
ſmall ſquare houſe, where the Tiburt 
Sybil is faid to have lived. This is ge- 
nerally reckoned the tenth, and laſt, of all 
: the Sybils. 1 7 
Formerly, there were ſeveral other temp- 
les at Tivoli; among others, was that of 
Igia, commonly called Hygia, daughter 
to Aſculapius, and known under the de- 
nomination of goddeſs of health, an in- 


ſcription to whom upon an old marble is 


kept E ? 

The church dedicated to St. George, 
was formerly a temple, erected by the 
conſul Rubellius, in honour of Druſilla, 


ſiſter and wife to Caligula, in order to 


make his court to that inhuman monſter, 


who loved his ſiſter to diſtraction, and 
was at that time, ſenſibly touched with 


her loſs. Part of the colonade of its por- 


tico ſtill remains, with the inſcription the 
fad Rubellius put up to her memorx. 

In the ſquare of Tivoli ſtand two 
gigantic ſtatues, of reddiſh marble ſpotted 
with black. Spon pretends that they are 
Egyptian, and that both of them repre- 
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ſent the goddeſs Iſis: he alſo tMls us, that 
the emperor Adrian brought them hither 
on purpoſe to adorn the fine villa he had 
erected in the neighbourhood of Tivoli. 
However, thoſe two Coloſſian ſtatues, are 
made in the very ſame manner as the 
Turkiſh cadileſquers are repreſented, and, 
according to a tradition which prevails 
there, they formerly were at Norica a 
ſmall republic, the inhabitants of which 
being ſoundly beaten in a war they had 
with the Tiburtines, were obliged by a 
treaty concluded between the two people, - 
to yield up among other things thoſe two 
ſtatues, which the preſent inhabitants of 
Tivoli highly value. On the baſe of that 
to the right hand, is a long and very con- 
fuſed inſcription, which relates to the col- 
lege of the prieſts ef Hercules, with their 
high prieſt and the other officers of the 
temple. The inſcription upon the ſtatue 
to the left hand is not near ſo long. 

It appears from an antique marble, which 
we ſaw in another part of the city, that 
this dignity of prieſthood was venial; and 
that the Pagan-clergy of old, were as much 
addicted to ſimony, as the chriſtian clergy 
are; ſince this inſcription tells us that one 
Titus Claudius Salvianus, was received 
gratis to the dignity of Herculatius Au- 
guſtalis. | 

In the church of Tivoli, as well as in 
private houſes, are a great many inſcrip- 
tions, a particular detail of all which would 
be endleſs. | 

Two inſcriptions in honour of Hercules, 
namely one upon a baſe or pedeſtal near 
the church of. St. Vincent; and the other 
upon a marble ſet in the wall of the only 
tavern which is at Tivoli, ſerve to confirm 
the great veneration the inhabitants of 


28 had for this divinity. 
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XXXIV. Deſcription of the Magnificent Palate, or Villa, of Cardinal d'Eſte, at Tivoli, 


| A LI. this day we walked about in 
na's palace, commonly called, at Tivoli, 
the villa of cardinal d' Eſte, as ſerving for 
a ſummer retirement to the cardinals of 
the family. The Italians, efpecially the 
Romans, launch out in very magnificent 
expreſſions upon this villa; and they think 
theſe gardens ſo grand, that they compare 
them with the ancient Roman magnificence. 
But theſe are no more than ſtrain'd exagge- 
rations. The gardens indeed are agreeable, 
and have ſomewhat about them that ſur- 
paſtes thoſe of Freſcati. In what follows, 
ſhall be given a complete idea of this fine 
teat and, at the ſame time, without any 
hyperboles, ſtrict juſtice done to its real 
beauties. 

This fine houſe was erected by Hyp- 
polite d' Eſtè, cardinal of Ferrara, and bro- 
ther to the duke of the latter name. The 
whole did not coſt him a million of 
crowns, from the confeſſion of the Italians 
themſelves, who wrote on this ſubject. 
The firſt time that this magnificent car- 
dinal went to fee his villa, after it was 
finiſhed in 1550, he carried with him a 
pompous train of upwards of 200 gen- 
tlemen, among whom were eight perſons 
with high titles, fuch as biſhops, prelates, 
counts, marquiſſes, &c. beſides the moſt 
famous virtuoſi of Italy, as divines, phi- 
loſophers, hiſtorians, poets, mathematicians 
and muficians; and gave them all a mag- 
nificent entertainment with a concert of 
mulick. 

The palace ſtands on a riſing ground, 
from whence you ſee all the country round 
Rome. Though the building looks hand- 
ſome enough, yet there is nothing extraor- 
dinary about it. As we enter, there is a 


little covered gallery, which runs quite 
along the body of the houſe, in which 
are ſome little Moſaic grottos, with Jet 
d'Eaus. The apartments are far from be- 


the gardens of the duke of Mode- | 


[ing magnificent; and indeed, this houſe 
ofter'd nothing uncommon to our fight, 
In ſhort, it cannot by any means be called 
a royal palace, as they term it at Rome, 
Two halls here deſerve ſome attention, 
which 'are adorned with ſome antique 
ſtatues, and ſeveral portraits of kings of 
France with inſcriptions; but the furniture 
does not deſerve mentioning. : What we 
found moſt remarkable, were three cham- 
bers painted in Freſco, as is commonly 
faid, by Raphael Urbino; but the keeper 
aſſured us, they were done by ſome of 
his diſciples. On the left hand of the 
main body of the houle, is a tennis court; 
and on the right the giardino ſecreto, or 
privy garden, in the middle of which is 
a pavillion, made in the manner of a 
cupola at top. 

The way to the firſt terrace, is by a 
double landing place, and a gate or porch, 
adorned with columns and niches for ſtatues, 
with a balcony above it jutting forwards. 
This terrace is quite open all along the 
front of the building; but the reſt is plant- 
ed all over with trees, and has ſome foun- 
tains in it. Two other double landing 
places, lead to the ſecond terrace, which is 
entirely covered with trees, planted checker- 
wiſe. There we ſee alſo ſeveral very agree- 
able fountains ; particularly thoſe of Are- 
thuſa, Pandora, Pomona, and Flora, with 
great vareity of ſtatues of Naiades, and other 
divinities. As we deſcend upon the third 
terrace, by the middle ſtairs, we ſee, on 
each hand, a vaſt number of ſmall foun- 
tains extending in a ſtrait line to the two 
other ſtair-caſes ; and all along the walk, 
which runs acroſs the garden, divided into 
ſeveral ſquare compartments. 

On the right is an extraordinary large 
fountain, the baſon of which forms, as it 
were, a little lake, into which the water 


| great fountain are ſome rocks with Coloſ- 


falls through ſeveral pipes. Above the 
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Gan ſtatues; and ſeveral little rivulets which 
come down through the cavities, and fall 
into the large baſon. Here are likewiſe the 
fountains of Pegaſus and Bacchus, together 
with the grottoes of Venus and the Sibyls. 
On the left-hand, quite at the oppoſite ex- 
tremity of the ſame terrace, is the grotto 
of Diana, and a platform, on which is 
ſeen, an imperfect repreſentation of ancient 
Rome, under the figure of a female war- 
rior. Her ſtatue is of marble, and larger 
than life. She is ſitting with a ſword by 
her ſide, a helmet on her head, a ſpear in 
her right-hand, and a buckler on her left. 
Upon the other ſide, is the god Tiber 
reſting on his urn, thro' which his waters 
iſſue; and towards the middle of the 
courſe, is repreſented the iſland, formed 
by the orders of Tarquin the proud, in 
the figure of a ſhip. In its centre is an 
obeliſk, by way of mainmaſt, with ſome 
temples from its prow and ſtern. Behind 
theſe ſtatues, are figures of the capitol, 
the circi, the amphitheatres, the trium- 
phal arches, the aqueducts, the pillars of 
Trajan and Antoninus, the principal mau- 
ſoleums, the pantheon, and ſome other 
temples of Rome. A little beyond theſe 
ſtands a fountain, called the fountain of the 
emperors, adorned with columns and ſtatues; 
together with that of the birds, ſo called 
from the figures of ſeveral of the ſpecies 
in bronze, to be ſeen in a little thicket 
ſurrounding, it and which are ſet a 
warbling by the force of wind and water. 
But, no ſooner does the 2 * of an owl 

appear, by means of a ſpring, than all 
the warbling ceaſes, and the birds are 
mute. But after all, and to ſpeak the 
plain truth, all theſe birds, and the repre- 
ſentation of ancient Rome, is no other 
than a mere puppet- how. 

What is moſt beautiful in this third 
garden, is the great fountain of the dra- 
gons, ſtanding in the middle of it. From 
the centre of a capacious boſon, ſurround- 


ed by a baluſtrade, there ariſes a kind of 


rock, upon which are ſeen ſeveral dra- 
Vol. I. Num. VII. | 


| 
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gons, which all throw water out of their 
mouths with a great noiſe, and a hoarſe 
kind of hiſſing. But the dragon of the 
girandola, which they raiſe when they 
a mind, from the midſt of thoſe monſters, 
makes a ſtill greater noiſe by far. A. 
large quantity of the Teverone water, 
which falls precipitately into a ſubterranean 
engine of this girandola, projects from it 
a prodigious large ſpout of water, which 
darts to a conſiderable height, and with 
ſo much violence, that the keeper ſwore 
to us he had frequently ſeen it raiſe a 
weight of 500 pounds: a fact this, a 
little too much exaggerated! However, 
this girandola is the largeſt of all we have 
yet — and makes a noiſe pretty much 
like thunder. £7 
In the middle of the fourth terrace are 
the reſervoirs, or fiſh-ponds, and botanic 
garden. Theſe reſervoirs formerly abound- 
ed in the moſt delicious fiſh; but at pre- 
ſent they are quite empty. With regard 
to the botanic garden, it is pretty, tho? 
ſmall; the entrance to it is by two walks; 
each covered by a verdant arbour, which 
croſs it in the middle: a dozen pretty 


. i 
__ cloſets, of different forms and ſizes, 


cattered thro' the other walks, give it 
a great ornament, beſides a great num- 
ber of plants and ſimples, which render 
it agreeable both to the fight and ſmell. 

On each ſide of theſe gardens, are twa 
ſquare labyrinths, ſo perplexed, that it 
would be very difficult, after a few turns 
in them, to find ones way out, unaſliſted 
by the keeper, who ſerves as an Ariadne 
on this occaſion. 
flanked with pretty copſes or thickets ; 
and this laſt garden, is as well furniſhed 
with fountains as the others. At one ex- 
tremity of it there 1s a fine grotto, called 
the grotto of the goddefs of nature, where 
are ſtatues and water-jets very well con- 
trived, with an organ which plays by 
means of water; and at the other end of 
the terrace, there is a grand fountain, 
upon a ſemi- circular platform, ſupported 


by 


The labyrinths are 
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by a wall, looking into a ſmall lake with- 
out the garden. From the middle of this 
fountain, riſes a Neptune, drawn by ſea- 
horſes. In ſhort, it would be endleſs to 
enumerate each fountain, with every ob- 


ject that preſents itſelf in thoſe gardens. 


Doubtleſs this palace at Tivoli, with 
regard to water, infinitely excels thoſe 
of Freſcati; nay, I believe any gardens in 
Italy; but the misfortune is, there 1s now 
no Hypolite d'Efte, to put theſe gardens 


in order, and his ſucceſſors have fo greatly 
neglected them, that moſt of its canals are 
choaked up, and its hydraulic engines our 
of order. The proſpects from this villa 
are very extenſive, and its terraſſes and 
avenues very fine; ſhade and coolneſs 
are delightfully blended here, and the 
ſtatues, with which the gardens are adorn- 
ed, have a very fine ellect, tho many of 
them are mutilated. 


KXXV. Account of the great number of Magnificent Seats, belonging to Nuſtrious Romans, 
formerly in theNeighbourbood of Tivoli. Preſent Candition of that Town, with an Account 
of the Lake of Solfatara, and the remarkable Property of its Waters. 


— 1 


ruins; and the place where this ſtructure 


ſtands, is at preſent called Campitello, 


being a corruption of Campus Metelli. 
lace how call'd Ceſarano. This villa, he 


= obliged to ſell, together with ſome 


other eſtates, to Salluſt the hiſtorian, to 
defray the yaſt expence he had been at 
during his ZXdileſhip, on account of his 
exhibitions and profuſions to the Roman 
people. 

The houſe of Catullus, ſtood on the 
very ſpot, where we now ſee the mona- 
ſtrey of the religious of Mount Oliver, 
called St. Angelo in Pianola. Catullus 
praiſes this houſe, on account of his hav- 
ing been cured there of a violent cough, 
which long tormented him. 

C. Caſſius, one of the murderers of 
Julius Cæſar, had alſo a houſe near Tibur, 
in a place formerly called Caſſcano, and 
now by corruption Curſiano. There are 
ſill ſome ruins of it in the Jeſuits gar- 
dens. It is pretended that in this villa, 
the conſpirators Caſſius, Brutus, and others, 
took the reſolution of aſſaſſinating the ty- 
rant of the commonwealth. 


4 


IHE houſe of Q. Ceecihus Metellus, | 
| ſirnamed Scipio, was one of the moſt 
magnificent in theſe parts. The church 
of the Annunciation is built upon its 


may ſtill be ſeen in the Jeſuits vineyard. 


The triumvir M. Lepidus, had his 
houſe in a field, called after his own name 
Campus Lepidi, and at preſent, by cor- 
ruption, Campo Limpido. Near it, are 
ſtill ſome remains of the houſe: of Ven- 
tidius Baſſus, who was conſul with Au- 


Corr guſtus, in the beginning of his triumvirate. 
e houſe of Julius Cæſar, ſtood in a 


The houſe of Mæcenas, the great favou- 
rite of Auguſtus, was, according to ſome 
authors, of a vaſt extent, which they prove 
by the ruins ſtill remaining there, and 
reached from the ruined church of Santa 
Maria del Paſſo, to the ſquare of St. 
Laurence. Others will have it, that it 


was but of a middling ſize, and ſituated 


on the ſpot, where the gate now ſtands 
leading to Rome, called Porta Oſcura. 
Perhaps both are right; the large houſe, 
might be that where Mæcenas reſided, and 
the ſmall one what that generous protector 
of the learned gave to Horace, who often 
celebrates it, in gratitude to his benefac- 
tor, and where he probably compoſed 
great part of his works, as he himſelf in- 
ſinuates in that fine ode, addreſſed to 
Julius Antonius. <5 
The villa of Manlius Vopiſcus, the comic 
poet, ſtood on the ſpot which is now occu- 
pied by the convent of St. Padua. And 
the ruins of the houſe of the conſul Plautius, 


Quin- 
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Quintilius e a fine houſe on 
an agreeable riſing ground near Tibur, 
known to this day by the name of Quin- 
tiliolo. This riſing ground has been fa- 
mous, ever ſince they worſhipped; in a 
church here, the miraculous image of 
the Virgin Mary, commonly called La 
Madona de Quintiliolo; and great num- 
bers of devout Pilgrims are ſeen — 
hither, from all parts ef the Campagna 
Roma. e 

Not far from thence was the houſe of the 
famous lawyer Cocceius Nerva, great- 
grandfather to the emperor of that name; 
the place where it ſtood is, at preſent, cor- 
ruptly called Cozzano. Horace, in that 
agreeable fatire which contains his journey 
from Rome to Brundiſium, mentions an- 
other houſe belonging to Cocceius, between 
Capua and Benevento, where he magnifi- 
cently entertained Mzcenas, Fonteius Ca- 
pito, Virgil, Horace, and all their com- 


Pa 
here were ſeveral other country ſeats in 


the neighbourhood of Tivoli, belonging to 


eminent Romans, particularly of M. Lol- 
tus, thoſe of the Piſones, of Martial, and 
many others; even the miſtreſs of Proper- 
tius had here her country villa, but the 
ipots where they ſtood are now unknown. 
Tivoli, with all its antiquities, is, at 
| preſent, but a very wretched town, and 
were it not for the caſcade of Teverone, 
and the gardens of Eſte, would not be worth 
the trouble'of coming from Rome to ſee it. 
Every thing about it looks poor and miſe- 
rable, and there is no ſort of commerce; The 
churches are very indifferent, and too many 
by two thirds for the inhabitants. The 
only inn in the town is a wretched houſe, 
* the proviſions and wine remarkably 
ad, | 
The Villa Hadriani, was about two miles 
from Tivoli, and fix or ſeven in circumfe- 
rence. Here the emperor Hadrian collect- 
ed all the curiofities he could find in the 
Roman empire. Spartian tells us, that he 
built his T'ubertine villa in a wonderful 


lightful. 


[ 
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manner, ſo that he inſcribed on it, not only 
the names of the moſt eminent provinces 
and places in the Roman empire, but alſo 
introduced the fictions of the infernal man- 
ſions. In ſhort, this villa was the delight, 
and, as it were, the idol of this prince. It 
was filled with every thing curious and de- 
Here.was a large foreſt for hunt- 
ing, well ſtocked with all kinds of animals, 


large fiſh-ponds, circi, naumachi, theatres, 


amphitheatres, and ſeveral temples. It con- 
tained ninety courts, all ſurrounded with 
buildings of different architecture, with 
three ſtories of piazzas, ſupported by pil- 
lars of various kinds of oriental marble; of 
extraordinary height and magnitude ; all 


| theſe buildings were adorned with gildings, 


ſculptures, and a vaſt number of ſtatues 
and paintings. In ſhort, Hadrian ſpared 
no coſt in collecting every thing that was 
rich and curious in every part of the world, 
to beautify this villa. The whole was en- 
cloſed with very thick walls. The ruins 
ſtill remaining ſhew, that the ſtructure was 
of prodigious magnitude, and a ſtuper- 
dous piece of workmanſhip. There are ſtill 
remaining ſome corridors, with ſeveral grot- 
toes, ſubterranean. apartments, and a great 


number of vaults, where' ſome Mofaic or- 


naments, baſs rehefs, and paintings in freſco 
are ſtill to be ſeen. The jeſuits, who have 
the faculty of acquiſition better than any 
people in the world, have found means to 
make themſelves maſters of this large and 
fertile ſpot, where they have beautiful vine- 
yards, which bring a large revenue to the 
ſociety. The vaſt quantity of excellent oil 
which they make there, is alſo of immenſe 
rofit to them; The ruins of the Villa 

adriani are, at preſent, called Puzzale. 
At ſome diſtance from hence, is a place 
called Colli di fan Stefano, formerly Canchi, 
where the houſe of the famous Zenobia, 
queen of Palmyra, is ſaid to have ſtood. 
Every one knows that this princeſs and her 
conſort Odenatus, made all the Eaſt trem- 
ble; but after the death of her brave huſ- 
band, ſhe was conquered and taken pri- 
Q. 2 foner 
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ſoner in the year 274, by the emperor Au- 


xelian, who brought her in triumph to 
Rome; a triumph which reflected more ho- 
nour on the conquered, than on the con- 
queror; which ſo mortified him, that he 
ſhut her up in this villa, where ſhe ſpent 
the remainder of her days like a Roman 
matron. This princeſs was poſſeſſed of an 
extraordinary beauty and courage ; ſhe ſpoke 
ſeveral languages, was adored by her ſub- 
jects, and dreaded by her enemies. The 
famous Longinus, having been invited to 
inſtruct this princeſs in the Greek language, 
became one of her principal miniſters. It 
was he who animated her to maintain the 
character of queen of the Eaſt, who ſup- 
ported her courage under the weight of ad- 
verlity, and who dictated the haughty terms 
in which ſhe wrote to Aurelian, when that 
emperor required her to ſurrender. This 
conduct coſt that philoſopher his life; but 
his death was as glorious for him, as it was 
ſnameful for Aurelian, whoſe memory it 
has rendered deteſtable to all ſucceedin 
ages. This illuſtrious perſon ſuffered wh 
ſo admirable a reſolution, that he even com- 
forted at his death, thoſe whom his miſ- 
fortunes touched with pity and indignation, 
The quarries at Tivoli have, at all times, 
furniſhed Rome with ſtones for her greateſt 
3 ſuch as the theatres of Pompey, 
Marcellus, Statilius Taurus, and Tiberius; 
the amphitheatres of Veſpaſian, generally 
called the Coliſeẽ, the baths, the nauma- 
chia's, and other public edifices, the re- 


mains of which, by laſting ſo many ages, 


prove that this ſtone was very good, tho? 
it appears porous and yellowiſh. The whole 
front of St. Peter's church is alſo of this 
ſtone; but that of Portland, in England, is 
much more beautiful. The preſent inhabi- 
tants of Rome call this ſtone Pietra Traver- 
tina, corruptedly for Tiburtina. 
There is another mountain near Tivoli, 


called Monte Calvo, at the top of which 


is a very deep chaſm. The monks have 


done all in their power to perſuade the peo- 
ple, that this is one of the mountains that 


. 


was rent aſunder at the death of our Sa- 
viour; and as a proof of this, they ſay the 
top is continually without verdure, though 
the reſt of the mouutain is very fruitful, an 
evident mark, according to them, of its 
ſtill wearing mourning for the death of its 
author. 

The lake of Solfatara lies in the plain 
three miles from Tivoli. It is famous for 
floating iſlands, of which there are above 
fifty of different ſizes. They are compoſed 
of bull-ruſhes, oſiers, bitumen, ſulphur, and 
ſome earth, or ſand, which have, by de- 
grees, conſolidated with the ſlimy particles 
of the water, and formed thoſe iſlands. The 
largeſt of them is upwards of forty feet 
long; they all ſail from one part of the lake 
to the other, as the wind drives them, and 
cover great part of the lake, which is up- 
wards of a mile in circumference. 

A piece of ſilver dropped into this lake, 
becomes inſtantly black, ſometime after 
reddiſh, and by rubbing it, recovers its natu- 
ral colour. This doubtleſs proceeds from 
the great quantity of bitumen and ſulphur 
in this lake. The ground all round its 
banks is extremely dry, and out of the lake 
iſſues a large ſtream, which afterwards diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Teverone. This rivu- 
let, as well as the lake, throws off a very diſa- 
greeable ſmellof bitumen and ſulphur, which 
may be perceived at the diſtance of a mile. 

Upon its banks are pretty large ruins of 
edifices, generally believed to be the re- 
mains of the baths, built either by Auguſ- 
tus or Agrippa; here are, indeed, ſtill ſe- 
veral chambers, or boxes, which pretty 
nearly reſemble baths. On the other hand, 
there are ſome remains of two large towers, 
which, by the ruins, ſeem to have formed 
a caſtle. The ſquare court they contain is 
now converted into a kitchen garden. 

All the country between Tivoli and Rome, 
is very barren, as well as that which ſur- 
rounds the capital on all fides. Every 
thing here wears a melancholy aſpect, which, 
as it were, communicates itlelt to the tra- 
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eller. | 
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XXXVI. A particular Account of the famous ancient Aquedeis that conveyed Water into 
| the City. | 


HE ancient inhabitants of Rome 
made uſe of the Tiber water, toge- 
ther with that of ſome ſmall ſprings, du- 
ring the firſt 440 years after its foundation. 
And the firſt who contrived to bring water 
to Rome was Appius Claudius, who, du- 
ring his cenforſhip, in the year of Rome 
440, paved the Appian road, and conſtruct- 
ed the canal, which brought the Anio into 
the city. This canal, which carried the 
water as far as the Aventine mount, was, 
from its author, called Aqua Claudia. The 
ſource of this Aqua Claudia was twelve 
miles from Rome, above the Via Præneſti- 
na; and, Livy ſays, that it ran thro' the 
field of Lucullus, near the Porta Capena ; 
and that it afterwards came down between 
the mounts Aventine and Cælius, to the 
place now called Bocca del Verita, near the 
Tiber. 
Thirty-eight years after this, namely, in 
the year of Rome 478, the cenſors M. Cu- 
rius Dentatus, and L. Papirius Curſor, 
brought the waters of the Tiverone, taken 


beyond Tiber, twenty miles from the city, 


and employed, for that purpoſe, the ſpoils 
taken from king Pyrrhus, his allies the 
Samnites, and the Tarentines. This water 
has the ſame reſervoir with the former; 
the ruins of which remained in the days of 
Anaſtaſius the librarian, and it was convey- 
ed from this reſervoir to different parts of 
the city. | 

In the year of Rome 628, the cenſors 
C. Caſſius Longinus, and Q. Servilius Cæ- 
pio brought into the city the Aqua Tepula, 
along the Via Labinica; this was the ſame 
water which Agrippa afterwards mixed with 
the Aqua Julia. 

Four years after, the prætor Q. Martius 
Rex, brought to Rome the water which 
was called after his own name. This Aqua 
Martia, had its ſource 40 miles from Rome, 
towards the extremity oſ the mountains of 
Sulmona. It ran acroſs the Lacus Fucinus; 


now called Lago di Cellano, paſſed the Te- 
verone on a bridge, entered Rome near the 
Eſquiline gate, near which was its reſer- 
voir; ſome remains of which are ſtill to be 
ſeen between the churches of St. Euſebius 
and St. Bibianus. This water proved ſo 
good, that it was the only ſort drank by 
the Romans, who kept the others for com- 
mon uſes. The emperors Auguſtus, Titus, 
and Marcus Aurelius, ſucceſſively repaired 
this canal, as appears from inſcriptions ſtill 
entire over the gate of St. Laurence. But 
this aqueduct is now ruined, and the wa- 
ter which ſormerly ran in it, loſt in the 
Teverone. e 

M. Vipſanius Agrippa brought to Rome 
the Aqua Julia, a name he gave it from 
his > the daughter of Auguſtus. The 
ſource of this water was near Old Tuſcu- 
lum, above the Via Labicana, and entered. 
Rome by the Porto Navia, or Labicana, 
now Porto Maggiore, by an aqueduct ſtill 
to be ſeen, almoſt entire, by the ſide of the 
gate, and which ſerved both this water, and 
the Aqua Tepula. Their waters, however, 
did not mingle, the aqueduct having two 
channels, one above the other, the lower 
for the Aqua Tepula, and the higher for 
the Aqua Julia. 

Some years after, the ſame Agrippa 
brought into the city the Aqua Virgo, 
which alſo riſes not far. from Freſcati, two- 


miles on the left of the Via Preneſtina. 


We are told that it was called Virgo, be- 


cauſe its ſpring was diſcovered, and ſhewn, 
by a young virgin. to a ſoldier, who was 


ready. to periſh with thirſt; though others 
will have it that it was fo called from its. 
not mixing with any other water. This 


water, which is eſteemed the ſofteſt, clear- 


eſt, and beſt to drink, of all the waters in 
Rome, is ſtill conveyed into that city, and 
riſes at Salona, a place belonging to. the 
chapter of St. Mary Major. From its 
ſource it paſſes by another place, called: 

| Bocca. 
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Bocca di Leone; then croſſing the Viæ Ti- 
burtina, Numentana, and Salaria, by an 
aqueduct, at preſent almoſt hid under the 
ground, it paſſes by the Villa Borgheſe, and 
the Muro Torto, enters Rome by the 
mount Pincio, runs by the ſquare of Spain, 
communicates part of its waters to the foun- 
tain erected there by pope Urban VIII. 
and after divides the reſt into two branches, 


one of which furniſhes water to ſeveral 


ſmall fountains both public and private, 


and the other diſcharges itſelf through three 


large apertures into a vaſt baſon, common- 
1y called la Fontana di Trevi, erected in a 
ſquare where three ſtreets meet. 

In the time of Agrippa, this water had 
a very fine aqueduct, which began in the 
city, in the gardens of Lucullus, upon the 
Collis Hoſtulorum, now Monte Pincio, and 
conveyed the water to the baths of Agrip- 
pa, behind the Pantheon, From thence, 
croſſing the ſquare, now called La Piazza 
di Sciarra, diſcharged itſelf into its reſer- 
voir, erected near the place where the Ro- 
man college now ſtands, from whence it 
was diſtributed through all that quarter. 


What now remains of this aqueduct, be- all 


gins near the Ponte Salario, and goes to 
a place where it loſes itſelf under ground, 
and runs through many private houſes in 
Rome, and, in one of them we find, on an 
arch of the aqueduct, an inſcription, well 
preſerved, which acquaints us, that the em- 
peror Claudius ordered this aqueduct to be 
repaired, after being partly demoliſhed by 
Caligula. This conduit was afterwards re- 
ired, and its waters purified by pope 
us V. who died in the year 1572, 
Auguſtus alſo made an aqueduct which 
conveyed water to that part of the city, 


which lies on the other ſide of the Tiber, now | Jul 


called Treſtevere. This water came from 
the Lacus Alſiatinus, in Tuſcany, between 
the lakes of Braciano and Baccano ; but as 
it was the worſt of all the waters in Rome, 
no body drank of it, and it ſerved only for 
| baths and naumachiæ. | 
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The aqueduct of Aqua Claudia, was be. 
gun by Caligula, and finiſhed by Claudius. 
This water. was alfo called Czrulea, and 
Curtia, from its two fources, which were 
in Abruzzo, forty-five miles from Rome. 
The ruins ſtill remaining of this aqueduct 
are fine and magnificent, being, in ſome. 
places, 100 feet in height. Its reſerygir 
lay above the Porta Nevia, at preſent Mag- 
g10re. | | 

This aqueduct ran quite acroſs the city 
from the Porto Nævia, by mount Cxlius, 
and ſupplied water to all the parts of the 
Aventine, and Palatine mounts; we are 
told that Caligula even brought a branch of 
it to the very capitol, But be that as ir 
may, we {till ſee many arches of this aque- 
duct, between the Porta Maggiore and St. 
John de Lateran, and near the church of 
St. Stephano Rotondo. We are told by 
Pliny, that the expences of bringing the 
Aqua Claudia to Rome, amounted to three 
hundred thouſand ſeſterces. 
There was alſo another aqueduct, the 
channel of which ran above that of the 
Aqua Claudia, and was the higheſt of them 
Its water came from a ſpring forty- 
two miles from Rome, and was peculiarly 
deſtined to ſupply the palace of the Ro- 
man emperors on the Palatine mount. We 
ſee, at preſent, no remains of it, though 
Frontius, in his treatiſe of aqueducts ſays, 
that he himſelf cauſed it to be repaired, in 
purſuance of an order from the emperor 
| Nerva, | | 

The Aqua Mariana, or Crabra, was 
brought to Rome, ſolely for ſupplying baths, 
and watering gardens. It was remark- 
ably bad, and abſolutely prohibited by A- 
grippa, from being mixed with his Aqua 
ia. It ran acroſs the Vie Appia, Lati- 
na, and Præneſtina, but, at preſent is only 
a ſmall ſtream that enters Rome near the 
Porta Latina, runs acroſs the ſwamps of the 
Great Cireus, and ſerves to water the gar- 
dens; after which it diſcharges itſelf, pret- 
ty precipitately, into the Tiber, aps oy 
| churc 
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church of St. Maria, in Coſmedin, below 


the great common ſewer. 
The emperor Trajan, likewiſe, made an 


aqueduct for conveying water to his baths, 


on the Aventine mount. This water came 
from the quarter of Formello, where for- 
merly ſtood the ancient city of Veil, flowed 
along the Campus Vaticanus, and croſſed 


the Tiber. The Aqua Sabatina took its 


name from the lake Sabatius, now Brac- 
ciano, from whence it flowed. 

Spartian, in his life of Alexander Seve- 
rus, ſays, that he alſo brought another wa- 
ter to Rome, for the uſe of its baths, and 
it was called Aqua Alexandrina ; and the 
learned abbe Fabretti diſcovered, by means 
of an ancient inſcription, ſome remains of 


the aqueduct which conveyed that water. 
from brother Felix, the name which pope 


It came from a place now called Bottino, 
near Colonna, where formerly the ancient 
city of Lavicum ſtood, Which gave name 
to the Via Lavicana, not far from the ſource 
of the Aqua Felice. 

The Aqua Antoniana, was a conduit of 
water, which, as we have already obſerved, 
was joined, by the emperor Antoninus Pius, 
to the aqueduct of the Aqua Martia. The 
Septimiana, or Severiana, was, according 
to the abbe Fabretti, brought to Rome by 
the emperor Septimus Severus, father of 
Caracalla and Geta, for the uſe of the 
buildings he had raiſed near the Capena 
gate. The Aqua Ciminia came from mount 
Ciminus, near Soriano, between Viterbo 
and Citta Caſtellana, upwards of thirty miles 
from Rome ; but this water was not good 
to drink. The Aqua Aurelia, was, accord- 
cording to Fabretti, the lame with the Tra- 
jana. But as the aqueducts of the Sabati- 
na, and the Alfiatina, paſſed by the Via 


Aurelia, it is probable that the Aqua Au- 


rela was one cf theſe two. 
All theſe aqueducts were built of very 


hard bricks, four times as large as thoſe 


uſed at preſent, but not fo thick in pro- 
portion. The arches were very ſolid and 
lofty in ſeveral places. The pipes were of 
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lead, and round, and all terminated in the 
reſervoirs, from whence the water was diſ- 


tributed into all quarters of the city. In 


ſhort, they were works of prodigious ex- 
pence, and worthy the grandeur and mag- 


| nificence of the ancient Romans. 


But among theſe aqueducts, ſeveral are 
almoſt buried under ground, ſome entirely 
ruined, and others exiſt only in pieces or 
fragments. There are however three ſtill 
remaining, which bring water into Rome. 
The firit is the Aqua Virgo, now called 
Aqua Vargine, which Agrippa brought in- 
to the city. It was repaired by pope Pius 
V. The greateſt part of its water, diſ- 
charges itſelf into the fountain of Trevia 
in Trivio, and is, the beſt water in Rome. 

The ſecond is the Aqua Feliee, ſo called 


Sixtus V. was called by, while he was a cor- 
delier. This pontiff brought it to Rome, 
from 'a place about twenty miles diftant 
from the capitol. It paſſes near the lake 
of Regillus, croſſes the Via Lavicana, en- 
ters the conduits of the Aqua Martia, and 
the Aqua Claudia, upon the Via Latina, 
and turning to one fide along the walls 
of the city, diſcharges itſelf by three large 
ftreams near the ſquare, in which are the 
remains of the baths of Dioeleſian. 

The third is on the other fide of the 
Tiber. It is the Aqua Alſiatina of the 
ancients, which comes from the lake of 
Bracciano, about 35 miles from Rome. 
It was originally brought into the city by 
Auguſtus ; but its aqueduct being almott 
ruined, pope Adrian II. cauſed it to be 
repaired, and pope Paul V. compleated 
it with ſo much magnificence, that it 
changed its ancient name for that of Aqua 
Paola.. This water paſſes by the Via 
Aurelia, to Janiculum, where it diſcharges 
itſelf into a capacious baſon, by three large 
apertures. We ſhall give in the ſequel, a 
full deſcription of this famous fountain, 


and alſo of that in the ſquare of the baths. 
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Deſcription of the Ancient and Celebrated City of Rome, from Blainville, Keyſler, Wright, 
| Miſſon, Montfaucon, and other Travellers. 


1INTIROD 


T HE city of Rome, once miſtreſs | 


of the world, has been ſo often cele- 
brated by writers, ancient and modern 
that we think, we cannot attempt any 
thing more agreeable to our readers, than 
to give a particular account of that ſuperb 
city, its remains of antiquity, ſplendid 
churches, palaces, paintings, elegant pieces 
of ſculpture, curioſities, Ke. | 
Rome, is indeed now very different 
from what it was, when the ſeat of 
the empire, and the glory of the neigh- 
bouring nations. But the beauty of a city, 
does not wholly conſiſt in the multitude of 
ſtatues, and the enormous extent and magni- 
tude of publick edifices, ſuch as were the 
pride of ancient Rome: and as Europe 
cannot at preſent ſhew any ſtructure, 
equal in beauty and magnitude to St. 
Peter's church in the modern city; fo I 
much queſtion whether Nero's golden 
palace, or any of the temples in ancient 
Rome, could be compared to this noble 
edifice. We fhould remember, that the 
veneration for antiquity, and the natural 
prejudice of mankind, in favour of things 
either loſt or abſent, makes them to be 
conſidered in a very different light from 
thoſe that are preſent, and ſtrike the ſenſes. 
The city of Rome has ſuffered ſo much 
from the ancient Gauls, Vandals, Heruli, 
Oftro, and Viſi-Goths, and laſtly, from the 
German troops, that, beſides ſmaller da- 
mages, it is computed to have been pillaged 


ee 


of travels extant. 


ſeven times. 


Others affirm that Rome was plundered 
twelve times; but however that be, it is 
certain, that the ſurface of the ground the 
city ſtands upon, muſt have been greatly 
altered by ſuch frequent ravages. At pre- 
ſent, it is ſomething difficult to diſtinguiſn 
the ſeven hills, on which Rome was anci- 
ently built; the low grounds, having been 
filled up with the ruins of whole 
ſo that the traveller can often hardly per- 
ceive, that he is aſcending one of the emi- 
nences, celebrated by the ancients. Anti- 
quity informs us, that the aſcent from the 
ſtreet into the pantheon or rotundo, con- 
ſiſted of thirteen ſteps, whereas the whole 
area about it, is on a level with the pave- 
ment of that temple. The baſe, and in- 
ſcription on Trajan's pillar, is much lower 
than the neighbouring ground, ſo, that 
for preſerving that part of the pillar, it 
is neceſſary to ſupport the ditch made 
round it with a wall. It is very common, 
in digging deep for the foundation of 
houſes, &c. to find pillars, ſtatues, and 
fragments of ancient buildings, and in 
ſome places, part of the pavement of the 
old city has been found, at 20 or 3o feet 
below the preſent ſurface of the ground. 

But the reader will be able to form a 
much better idea of the preſent city, and 
the places, where the famous buildings of 
the ancients ſtood, from the following 
deſcription, extracted from the 
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1. Gate of St. Sebaſtian; ibe Ruins near it, and the Tomb of Cæcilia Metella deſcribed, 
a Account of the Famons Paſquir and bis flatue, 


HE 2 of St. Sebaſtian, formerly 
called Porta Capena, is that thro' 
Wich the Via Appia paſſed, the longeſt 
and moſt conſiderable Nen in all 
Italy, It was alſo - thro* this gate, that 
the victorious Horatius returned to Rome, 
loaded with the ſpoils of the Curiatii. 
As the Appian road was lined on both 
ſides with many temples, and a vaſt num- 
ber of tombs and mauſoleums, of the moſt 
conſiderable perſons among the Romans; 
there is no place in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, where we ſee more ruins of all 
kinds of buildings, than without the gate 
of St. Sebaſtian. This has given occaſion 
to ſome antiquaries, but without any man- 
ner of foundation, except the great quan= 
tity of ruins, to maintain, that the greateſt 
part of the city was built here, and has 
changed its ſituation. But in fact, they 
are only the remains of ancient ſtructures, 
erected without this gate. 

The moſt entire of all theſe antiquities, 
is the tomb or Mauſoleum of Czcilia 
Metella, daughter of Q. Cæcilius Metellus 
'Creticus, who was conful with Hor- 


tenſius, in the year of Rome 683, and 


ſubdued the iſland of Crete to the Romans, 
It is a round tower, with battlements of an 


extraordinary thickneſs and height. The | p 
Whole is almoſt entirely faced with hewn 


ſtones of a vaſt magnitude; and the walls 
near thirty feet in 
teſtoons, intermixed with heads of oxen, 
has occaſioned this tower to be called 
Capo di Bove; 2 

Ihe gate of this ſtructure was of braſs, 
the hinges of which are ſtill remaining. It 


ickneſs. A ſtring of 


is hollow within, and gradually grows more 


narrow towards the top, till it terminates 
in an youre of a middling ſize, thro' 
which the light enters the building; di- 
rectly below this aperture is a hole in the 
round, where, in the time of pope. Paul 
UL was found a very beautiful and mag- 
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the colonade of St. 
again revived his office, and the ſatires 


'and lamprons are again poſted on his 
> -- 


nificent marble vaſe, containing the aſhes 


of Czcilia Metella, ſtill to be ſen in the 


Farneſan palace. | 
Among all the curioſities at Rome, none 
are more — than the ſtatue of Paſquin. 
It is of Grecian marble, by à good hand, 
and eſteemed one of the oldeſt in all Rome; 
but greatly defaced and mutilated, bein 
without arms, legs or noſe. It leans agai 
a houſe in the corner of a ſquare, now 


0 


called Paſquin's ſquare. 


There are different accounts of the ori- 
gin of this ſtatue; ſome ſay it was for- 


merly a ſtatue of Hercules, ſome of Alex- 


ander the Great, and others of a Roman 
ſoldier or Gladiator; the latter is thought 


the moſt probable opinion. 


Paſquin, according to tradition, was a 


taylor, and had formerly a ſhop in this 


quarter, which was the rendezvous of 
all news-mongers and coiners of Con- 
ceits. It is added, that Maſtro Paſquino, 


who was a man of humour, and had an 


arch ſatirical turn, ſuffered no- body to paſs 
without giving them their cocket, ſo that 
all the waggith things ſpoken all over the 
city, were called Paſquinades. Sometime 
after this taylor's death, while the cardi- 
nal de St. Proſede, was building the Urſin 
alace, this mutilated ſtatue was found, 
which they fixed againſt the corner of the 
houſe, where it now ſtands; and affixed to 
it all the ſatires and hbels made in Rome. 
Marforio, which is another mutilated 


ſtatue, in one of the courts of the capitol, 


interrogates Paſquin on ſome 
other, and the latter never fails 


ae 
ubject or 
that is, 


to anfwer him in his own way, 
very archly. | gn, | 

This cuſtom, however, ceaſed for ſeveral 
years, and all the Paſquinades were fixed 
in the. night-time, againſt fome part of 
eter; but Paſquin 


breaſt. . | 
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II. The River Tiber; the Bridge leading to. the Caſtle of St. Angelo, formerly Pons Alius; 
| Moles Hadriani, and the Caſtle of St. Angelo deſcribed. | | 


HE Tiber, ſo highly celebrated by 
the pens of ancient and modern au- 


thors, falls far below their pompous deſ- 
criptions; in ſhort, it is but a ſmall river, 
tho often in a furious paſſion; ſwelling fo 


high, and raging with ſo much fury, as 


jf the god of the river intended to 2 
the pf na he daily receives ſrom the 
modern Romans, by their filling his bed 


with a thouſand ordures, which continually 
augments the natural infection of his waters. 

The Tiber has its riſe in the Apennine 
mountains, not far from the town of Monte 
Corvaio, between Tuſcany and Romania; 
and in its courſe, which is about fifty lea- 
gues, it receives 42 brooks and rivers, 
the chief of which are the Nera and 
Teverone. It runs very flow from its 
ſource to Peruſa; from thence it paſſes to 


Todi, Otricoli, and Citta Caſtellana; then 
paſſes through Rome, which it divides into 


two unequal parts, and diſcharges itſelf, 


twelve miles from that city, into the Tuſ- 
can ſea, between Oſtio and Porto. The 


greateſt breadth of this river at Rome, is 


not more than 300 feet. 


When the Sun melts the Apennine 


ſnows, thoſe inundations follow, which 
bring ſuch deſolations on Rome. Theſe 
are pretty frequent, and we ſee inſcriptions 


faſtened to the walls of the houſes, and 
ſeveral poſts, marking the year and height 
of the inundation. There have happened 
about ſixty ſince the foundation of Rome, 


Which have ſerved as fo many ſcourges to 


that profligate city. The two moſt re- 


markable were, thoſe which happened in 


the year of Rome 791, and in the year 
of Chriſt 1598, under the pontificate of 
Clement VIII. Betides the great havock 
which the latter made, aboyt. 1500 fouls 
periſhed in it. 

The caſtle of St. Angelo ſtands near 
the Vatican, a colonade leading from the 


palace to the caſtle. But the common 
paſſage from the city is over the ZXlian 
bridge, ſo called from the emperor Alius 
Hadrianus, who built it at the ſame time 
with his Mauſoleum. This is now the 
fineſt bridge on the Tiber, and is about 
330 feet in length. It has been frequently 
damaged by the inundations of the river, 
which are ſometimes very terrible. In the 
year 1450, being that of Jubilee, an innu- 
merable multitude of people, both natives 
and ſtrangers, returning from ſeeing the 
ceremony at St. Peter's church, ſo over 
loaded this bridge, that one of its arches 


fell in, and a vaſt number of people periſh- 
ed in the Tiber. This misfortune hap- 


pened under the pontificate of Nicholas V. 
who cauſed the bridge to be repaired, and 
the arch that had fallen in ſtopped up, to 
render the ſtructure more firm. Pope 
Clement VII. ordered its entrance to be 
enlarged, and two ſtatues of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, of very fine white marble, to be 


placed on each fide of it. The firſt of theſe 


ſtatues is by the hand of Lorenzetto da 
Bologna, and the other by Paolo Romano, 
The great innundation which happened, 
during the pontificate of Clement VIII. 
in the year 1598, did it very great da- 
mage; but it was repaired by that pontiff, 
and afterwards by Urban VIII. 
Pope Clement IX. however, was the 
rſon who gave it the noble appearance 
it now has, in the year 1668. The archi- 
tect was the famous Bernini. It conſiſts 
of five arches of large hewn ſtone, and 
the upper part paved with a broad black- 
iſh flag. Its ſides are adorned with two 
baluſtrades of Tiburtine ſtone; intermixed 


with an iron rail of very fine workman- 


ſhip. Theſe rails are ſeparated from ſpace 


to ſpace, by pedeſtals of the ſame ſtone, 


on which are placed the ſtatues of St. Peter 


and St. Paul, together with thoſe of ten 
„ ä 
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angels, holding in their hands, the princi- 
pal inſtruments of our Saviour's paffion. 
They are all of very fine marble, ten feet 
high, and executed by the beſt hands of that 
age, from the __ of Bernini. The. firſt 
angel holds in his hand, the pillar at which 
our Saviour was ſcourged, and is the work 
of Antonio Raggi; the ſecond, is by Co- 
ſimo Fancielli, and diſplays the handker- 
chief of St. Veronica; Girolamo Lucenti, 
made the third, who holds the nails that 
faſtened Chriſt to the croſs: the. fourth, 
who ſupports the croſs, is by the hand of 
Hercule Ferrata; the fifth, which holds 
the launce, is the work of Damenico 
Guidi; Lazaro Morelli, made that which 
holds the ſcourge; and the two which hold 
the crown of thorns and the dice, are by 
Paolo Naldini. The angel who has in his 
hand the inſcription of the croſs, is by 
Bernini himſelf; and the laſt, which holds 
the ſpunge, is by the hand of Antonio 
Giorgetti. This ſtatue is, by connoiſſeurs, 
eſteemed the beſt finiſhed of them all; 
and next to that, thoſe holding the launce 
and the cross. 

At the extremity of this bridge, ſtands 
the tomb of the emperor Hadrian, for- 
merly called Moles Hadriani, but now the 
caſtle of St. Angelo. It acquired this 
name in the time of Gregory the Great, 
when they tell you, a peſtilence having laid 
waſte the city of Rome, and deſtroyed 
great part. of its inhabitants, the pope, who 
was walking in proceſſion at the head of 
his clergy, from the church of St. Mary 
Major to that of St. Peter, to implore the 
mercy of heaven, no ſooner reached the 
middle of the Zlian bridge, than he faw 
in the air, directly over Hadrian's Mauſo- 
leum, an angel, who was putting a bloody 
ſword into a ſcabbard, as a token that the 
anger of the almighty was appeaſed. And 
accordingly the plague ceaſed the moment 
the angel diſappeared. 

The tomb of Auguſtus was, in the 

time of Hadrian, fo full of the aſhes of 

tis own family, that the emperor thought 
3 


„ Es 
"hi, to build another for himſelf and 

is deſcendants, on the other fide of the 
Tiber. Procopius informs us, that the 
outer walls of this tomb, were of the moſt - 
beautiful Parian marble. That theſe walls 
ſurrounded a large round Mauſoleum, the 
outſide of which was ornamented with 
columns and ſtatues; and that on the top 
of the upper ſtory, ſtood the ſtatue of the 
emperor in a triumphal chariot, drawn by 
four white horſes. The chariot and ſtatue 
were taken away after his death, and a 
gilded bronze pine-apple, . about ten feet 


in heighth, containing that prince's aſhes, 


put in their place; the pine-apple is ſtil} 
in the Belvedere gardens. The aſhes of 
his favourite, were alſo ſhut up there, as 
were alſo thoſe of his ſucceſſors, the two 
Antonini. The outſide of the Mauſoleum, 
was formerly adorned with a conſiderable 
number of marble pillars and ſtatues, - but 
moſt of them were broken to pieces by 
the Romans, who made uſe of them, to 
defend themſelves againſt the Goths, when 
they aſſaulted the city. Some of the co- 
lumns however eſcaped this devaſtation, 
and now ſerve as ornaments to ſeveral 
churches, particularly thoſe of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. 

Boniface VIII. whom the beſt Catholics 
own, to be one of the moſt wicked popes 
Rome ever beheld, was the firſt who gave 
any form of a caſtle to Hadrian's Mauſo- 
leum. Alexander VI. ordered the ſquare 
tower we now ſee, on the top of this an- 
cient Mauſoleum, to be credited. It was 
he alſo, who built the gallery of commu- 
nication between the Vatican and the caſtle 
of St. Angelo; for which purpoſe, he 
cauſed all the buildings upon the ground, 
where the gallery now ſtands, to be taken 
down; and among the reſt, the tomb of 
C. Aurelius, which was adorned with a 
pyramid, almoſt as large as that of C. 
Ceſtius. | | 

But of all the popes, Urban VIII. con- 
tributed moſt to render the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, a kind of fort. There now re- 
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mains of the tomb of Adrian, and the An- 
tonini his ſucceſſors, nothing but a round 
tower, of a vaſt. circumference, and upon 
the top of this tower the ſquare one of Alex- 
ander VI, already mentioned, is erected ; 
from the top of which great part of the city 
may. be ſurveyed. On the top of this ſquare 
tower is placed, on a pedeſtal, the marble 
ſtatue & angel, done by Raphael, of 
Monte Lupo, which is upwards of ſix fa- 
thoms in height, placed there to confirm 
the viſion of pope Gregory the Great. The 
aſcent to it is by three different ſtair-caſes, 


which become narrower in proportion, as | 


they approach the top. 
The large round tower is ſurrounded with 
a kind of fauſſe-bray. It is compoſed of 
four curtains, having, at the four angles, 
four irregular baftions, very much raiſed, 
like the reſt of the work, the whole being 
faced with very ſolid and large blocks of 
ſtone; and theſe are the four little baſtions 
to which they have given the name of the 
four Evangeliſts. The outward fortifica- 
tion is more regular. It is a hexagon of ſix 
large baſtions, all of them faced with ſtone, 
together with their ditches and curtains. 
Between the ſquare work, and this hexagon, 
is a wide ſloping ditch, which is paſſed 


ſtanding all the regularity of this hexagon, 
it is defective in ſeveral reſpects. One of 


its baſtions has only one flank and one face, | 


extending to another face, in form of a cur- 
tain, which runs facing 


oppolite baſtion ; and, what is ſtill more 
extraordinary, this large extended face has 
no ditch. It has no out-work ; they have, 
indeed, attempted to make a covered way, 
which is ternbly ruined. The glacis, as 
well as the parapets, are in ſo bad a condi- 
tion, that they appear as if juſt laid out; 


ſo that though this caſtle is not commanded 
on any ſide, and though it commands all 
that part of the city which lies along the 
Tiber, it could not hold out long, if at- 
tacked in form. 


Deſcription of the City ROME, from 


The governor of this caſtle is appointeg 
by the pope; and he. is commonly a pre- 
late, who enjoys other conſiderable offices 
beſides. The eccleſiaſtics make no dif. 
culty of accepting the poſt, the ſalary be. 
ing 500 crowns per month. This gover- 
nor puts in a deputy, who, for a hundred 
crowns a month, takes the charge of every 


| The garriſon conſiſts of 200 regulars, and 
ſome hundreds of citizens, who. ſeldom do 
any duty, and, among other privileges, wear 
a ſword, From this tower fire-works are 

layed off four times a year; namely, on 

t. Peter's day, the anniverſary of the reign- 
ing pope's coronation, and on the eves of 
thoſe two days. Fronting the gate is a re- 
markable piece of ordnance with eight bar- 
rels. In the caſtle is a handſome hall, a- 
dorned with gildings, fine paintings, and a 
ſtatue of Adrian, whoſe buſt, together with 
that of Antoninus, is to be ſeen without, on 


the caſtle wall. The apartment to which, 


Pre 


by 
means of a wooden bridge; but notwith- 


the ſtreet, and the 
Alian bridge, till it meets the flank of the 


Clement VII, withdrew, amidſt the diſtur- 
bances which he had brought upon himſelf 
by 3 the emperor Charles X, is, at 

nt, a ſtate-priſon for perſons of rank, 
who, through a ſmall window, may look 
into the chapel, and hear maſs. Before this 
apartment is a ſmall trap-door, through 
which a criminal might have been, unex- 
pectedly, let down into a deep dungeon, 
and meet with certain death; but at preſent 
an iron grate is placed over it. 

In the old arſenal are the armour worn by 
pope Clement VIII, when he took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Bologna, and the piſtols of Charles 

of Bourbon; and among other forbidden 
arms that commonly coſt the owners their 

| lives, are the pocket-piſtols found on the 
prince of Parma, at his audience of pope 
Sixtus V. This magazine is ſaid to con- 
tain arms for 6000 men ; but with regard 
to a piece here, which it is pretended will 
carry a bullet a mile and a half, is an abſurd 
fiction. In the abovementioned hall of the 


old arſenal, is another trap-door, through 
which malefactors were let down into a * 
8 9 <j 
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of machine, where they were at once cut to | 
pieces by large razors. | This engine the 
French call Oubliettes, but at preſent no 
more of it is to be ſeen in the caſtle. Op- 
poſite to the new armory is a grate, thro? 
which one ſees the vault where cardinal Ca- 
raffa, for the flagrant abuſes of his power, 
under Paul IV, in the pontificate of Pius 
the Fourth was confined, This proceed- 
ing, however, juſt in itſelf, ſo much alarm- 
ed the ſacred college, that they afterwards 
thought it adviſable to put ſome reſtriction 
upon the pope's arbitrary power in ſuch 
caſes; ſo that a cardinals life is not to be 
taken away, without a previous conſultation 
with the ſacred college, and their conſent. 
In the new armory are ſeveral muſque- 
toons hung up, with one of which an end 
was put to the life of the famous Charles of 
Bourbon ; and ſeveral other arms of an un- 
common conſtruction, very uſeful both at 
land and ſea, No body is admitted into the 
chamber of records; nor are the pope's 
jewels ſhewn in public, a few only excepted 
Which are publickly ſhewn in the moſt ſo- 
lemn proceſſions. The moſt extraordinary 
article in the inventory of the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, is the treaſure of five millions of 
{cudi in gold, which Sixtus V, beſides all 
his expences in buildings, and other public 
works, found means to amaſs in five years 
time, and ſecured them here, ſo as never to 
be touched but on the moſt urgent neceſ- 
ſity. Such priſoners as the court of inqui- 
ſition are not inclined to leave in the com- 


mon priſon of the Palazzo della Inquiſitione, 


— — 


which 1s in the city, are confined in this 
caſtle, which ſerves for ſtate priſoners, as 
the Baſtile does at Paris, or the Tower at 
London ; it being cuſtomary for the popu- 
lace of Rome, upon the demiſe of a pope, 
to make a general gaol-delivery. When a 
pope is given over by his phyſicians, ſuch 
perſons as have been committed for ſome 
enormous crime, or thoſe from whom any 
danger is apprehended, are removed hither, 
where no ſtrangers are admitted to them 
whule the papal chair is vacant. On the top 
is a pedeſtal, where Hadrian's pigna ſtood, 
is now an angel in white marble, about twelve 
feet high, which is the work of Montelupo. 
On the platform are four brafs cannon, one 
of which queen Chriſtina, by way of frolic, 
fired againſt the palace of Medicis, or the 
Monte Pincio, where the mark of the ball 
is ſtill to be ſeen on an iron door. The 
expence of ſeeing this caſtle, is about four 
or five paoli, equivalent to about two ſhil- 
lings, or half a crown, ſterling. In going 
to 1t, you paſs over the noble bridge, an- 
ciently called Pons Ælius. In the way from 
the city, towards this bridge, are two mar- 
ble ſtatues of St. Peter and St. Paul, ſet up 
by Clement VII, mentioned above. They 
were erected by the ſame pope Clement, 
in the year 1534. Pope Clement the Ninth, 
not only employed Bernini in enlarging the 
avenue to this bridge, but adorned it with 
ten ſtatues of ſo many angels, done from 
the deſigns of that celebrated artiſt. This 
munificence of that pope is perpetuated by 
an inſcription. | 


III. Deſcription of the Vatican at Rome. 


E AR St. Peter's church, on the north 
ſide, is the ſpacious palace of the 
Vatican, in which are twelve thouſand five 
hundred and twenty-four rooms, or apart- 
ments; and the governor aſſured us, that 
An this palace, are eleven thouſand, two 
hundred, and forty-ſix chambers, twenty- 
two courts, and twelve hundred hearths, or 
fire- places. For the veracity of this ac- 


” hd 


count we have only the word of the pope's 
officers and domeſtics, into the truth of 
which no traveller can be ſuppoſed to have 
opportunity or inclination to examine : and 
the authority for what theſe advance, is only 
the wooden model of this palace, which, 
at preſent is not to be ſeen, Clement XI, 
upon his advancement to the papal dignity, 


having appropriated to himſelf the room in 


which 
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which it ſtood, together with ſome other 
models. It was very much damaged by 
its removal; and it is not yet repaired ; fo 
that it is locked up, and never ſhewn to 
ſtrangers. Tt | | 
This palace having been built and en- 
larged- at different times, there is no ſym- 
metry obſerved in its ſeveral parts; and to 
avoid damaging the fine area, it has not ſo 
much as a portico in front. The entrance 
to it, on that fide next the church, is near 
the ſtatue of Conſtantine the Great, by Ber- 
nini; the fine marble ſteps there, by the 
ſame architect, lead to the Sala Regia, and 
neighbouring apartments. Further, on the 
right-hand ſide of the great area, is an- 
other entrance, where the Swiſs keep their 
main guard, and over the door is a Moſaic 
work of the Virgin Mary, with St. Peter 
and St. Paul, by Fabio Chriſtopheri, but 
deſigned by Gioſeppe d'Arpino. From 
hence, by aſcending a pair of ſtairs, which 
lead to the grand apartments. of this palace, 
you have a view of three galleries one over 
another, in which Raphael immortalized 
his name by his admirable ſkill. The mid- 
dle gallery leads into an apartment, which, 
at preſent, is made uſe of for a conclave, 
and called le Laggie, and | likewiſe Ra- 
phael's bible, on account of the hiſtories of 
the Old and New Teſtament, painted here 
by that artiſt. The roof of this gallery is 
not of an equal height, but is divided into 
ſeveral vaulted-compartments, terminating 
at every pillar, or window ; and every com- 
partment filled with exquiſite paintings in 
freſco. | 
Among theſe pieces, the portrait of Eve 
is much admired by all connoiſſeurs, and 
known to have been executed by Raphael's 
own hand, who, indeed, is allowed to have 
deſigned the other figures; but whether 
he alſo painted them, 1s much queſtioned, 
there being reaſon to think that Julio Ro- 
mano, and del Colle, had a ſhare in moſt 
of them. The judgment of Solomon is a 
capital piece, as is alſo the Lord's ſupper, 
where the faces of all the diſciples are in 
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view, though they ſit at a ſquare table; the 
latter is attributed to Raphael, and the for- 
mer is thought to be Julio Romano's. In 
the ſtory of Bathſheba is a great improprie- 


| ty in making her bathe herſelf in the fight 


of David's army. In the other galleries 
are paintings by Polegrino Modaneſe, Gio- 
vanni Modaneſe, Raphael di Reggio, Paris 
Nogari, Maſcherino, Giov. Paulo Tedeſco, 
Perino del Vaga, &c. Thoſe who admire 
fine prints, cannot but be pleaſed with the 
collection of fifty-five' half ſheets of impe- 
rial paper fold by Roſſi, at Rome, under 
the title of Le Toggie Vaticare, &c. | 

But the place where Raphael's ſkill ſhines 
in the greateſt glory, is the Camera della 
Signatura, and the three rooms contiguous 
to it: the former apartment was finiſhed 
in 1511, and in 1t are four large pieces, 
being emblematical repreſentations, 1. Of 
the chief articles of the Romiſh faith, name- 
ly, the trinity, the mediation of Chriſt, 
tranſubſtantiation, a future ſtate, &c. 2. Of 
the ſciences, and progreſs of the human 
mind in philoſophy, mathematics, and aſtro- 
nomy ; on which account this piece 1s uſual- 
ly ſtiled the ſchool of Athens. 3. Of poe- 
try and mount Parnaſſus. 4. Of juſtice, 
prudence, and other moral virtues. 

In the next apartments one cannot but 
obſerve a groſs piece of flattery, in the hiſ- 
tory of Heliodorus, where pope Julius II, 
is repreſented as driving the enemy out of 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, Another picture in 
this chamber is accounted the beſt, for co- 
louring, of any that Raphael ever painted; 
the ſubject of this piece is a pretended mi- 
racle which happened at Bolſena, in 1264, 
in the pontificate of Urban IV, where a 
wafer was viſibly changed into blood, for 
the conviction of an officiating prieſt, who 
doubted of the doctrine of tranſubſtantia- 
tion; in which Julius II, again repreſents 
the perſon of Urban IV. and. appears in 
great ſtate. The emotions of the ſpectators, 
at ſuch an awful event, and eſpecially the 
aſtoniſhment and dread of the prieſt, toge- 
ther with the ſimplicity and extreme ſur- 
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ize viſible in the countenance of the pope's 
Swiſs guards, are inimitably expreſſed by 
the painter. The pope 'is the only figure 
without any marks of fear or ſurprize; which 
it is ſaid was deſignedly done by the artiſt. 
The third piece of painting, in the ſecond 
apartment, ſhews Attila, king of the Huns, 
reſtrained from making any further inroads 
upon the Roman territories, by Leo's bold 
ſpeech to him, ſeconded with a viſion from 
heaven. The fourth 1s a moſt admirable 
piece, repreſenting St. Peter delivered out 
of priſon, intended as an alluſion to the 
impriſonment of Leo X, before his advance- 
ment to the papal dignity, when he was 
taken priſoner at the battle of Ravenna, 
whence, however, he found means to make 
his eſcape. 4. 
On the cieling, are four ſmall pieces by 
Raphael; namely 1. God appearing. unto 
Moſes in the flaming buſh. 2. The deluge 
with Noah's ark. 3. Abraham going to 
offer up his ſon Iſaac. 4. Jacob's viſion 
of the myſtic ladder. In the next apart- 
ment are the following pieces, alſo by 
Raphael. 1. Pope Leo, vindicating his 
conduct before Charles the Great. 2. The 


coronation of Charles the Great at Rome. 


3. Pope Leo IV. by his benediction, and 
making the ſign of the croſs, extinguiſh- 
ing a dangerous conflagration at Rome. 
4. The victory gain'd by Leo IV. againſt 
the Saracens, in the harbour of Oftia. 
Theſe, and the pieces abovementioned by 
Raphael, are all painted in freſco. La Sala 
di Conſtantino, was to have been painted 
by him in oil colours: but he died whilſt 
he was making the neceſſary preparations 
for it, having juſt painted the transfigura- 
tion of Chriſt, on the mount il Pinolo 
Farneſe, and finiſhed his ineſtimable car- 
toons, or patterns for tapeſtry, conſiſting 
of teven pieces of ſcriptural hiſtory, now 
in Hampton court, his majeſty of Great- 
Britain's palace. 

Theſe cartoons, are by ſome preferred 
to all the paintings in the Vatican. The 


deſigns of the Sala di Conſtantino, were 


Raphael's, and the paintings, tho not exe- 
cuted with the moſt judicious attentions, 
by Giulio Romano, and Franceſco Penni, 
who in imitation of the other apartments, 
probably for the ſake of uniformity, have 
painted it in freſco. The four principal 


pieces of hiſtory repreſented here are 
1. Conſtantine the Great's viſion of the 


refulgent croſs in the air; a paſſage in 
hiſtory, againſt which ſome weighty ob- 
jections ſtill lie: and the painter is blamed 
for the frivolous adulation, of introducing 


into ſuch a ſerious piece, a droll misſhaped 


dwarf of cardinal Hyppolito de Medicis; 
and likewiſe, for the anachroniſm of diſ- 
playing the croſs, in many of the enſigns 
of Conſtantine's army. The ſecond, which 
is a very large piece, repreſents the battle 
between Conſtantine the Great, and Max- 
entins, in which the former was victo- 


rious. The third is the baptiſm of Con- 


ſtantine the Great; but without the appear- 
ance of any water, in which the emperor 
ſhould properly ſtand. The fourth, is the 
ſo much boaſted donation of the city of 
Rome, by the ſame Conſtantine, to pope 
Sylveſter : In which folemnity, there ſeems 


to be little need of the addition of a naked 


boy, riding upon a dog. 
It is a great diſadvantage to the paintings 


in the Vatican palace, that they are placed 


either in darkiſh rooms, or in an improper 
light. In other apartments, near the Sig- 
natura, are very valuable pieces by Peruzzi, 


Vaſari, Perino del Vago, Mutiano, Domi- 


nichino, &c. In one chamber is a drawing 
in crayons, on the wall, by Carlo Maratti, 
of Chriſt in the manger: the picture done 
from this deſign, is in the quirinal palace. 
In another chamber is the Virgin Mary, by 
Gioſeppe d' Arpino, on a pellucid alabaſter; 
where the natural colour and veins of it, 
contribute not a little to the propriety of 
the expreſſion; ſo that this piece is very 
highly eſteemed, both as a work of nature 


and art. In the apartment where former- - 


ly pope Pius IV. lived, are ſhewn ſome 
good paintings of the two Zaccari's Baroc- 
| cio, 
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cio, Gherardi, &c. The pieta, which 
Pietro di Cortona painted, by order of 
pope Urban VIII. does no longer exiſt; 

ut over the door is a fine piece by Ma- 
ziani, repreſenting the manna falling into 
the camp of the Iſraelites. When all the 
doors are open, there is a beautiful viſta 
of 500 common paces, thro* pope Pius's 
apartment, and the large gallery to the 
Belvedere fountain. The gallery here 
meant, 1s that built by Gregory XIII. over 
the library, which was deſigned by Mi- 
chael Angelo, and painted by Paris Nogari, 
Marco di Faenza, - Giov. di Modena, G1a- 
como Semenza, Ottaviano Maſcherino, and 
Lorenzino da Bologna, The geographical 
dranghts of the pope's dominions in Italy, 
and the country of Avignon, were per- 
formed by father Dauti Perugino, a Domi- 
nican Monk, thoroughly verſed in this 
ſcience. The hiſtorical piece in the cen- 
ter of the cieling, which repreſents Chriſt 
as commanding Peter to feed his ſheep, 
is by Romagell This gallery 1s ninety 
geometrical paces, or 233 common paces 
in length; and contiguous to this again, 
is another of 50 common paces. In the 
former are ſeveral deſigns by Dominichin 
and in the ſeveral buſtos of the ancient 
philoſophers and poets: A copy of the 
firſt celeſtial globe made in Greece, the 
original being in the Farneſe palace, and 
the Circenſian game, in baſs-relief, on an 
antique coffin of white marble. From this 
laſt gallery, an open walk, of 108 paces 
in length, leads to the fountain. In the 
contiguous apartments, are eight antique 
pieces of moſaic work, ſeparately placed 
in the wall, having been dug up in 1711, 
in the Sabine gardens on mount Aventine. 
Two of theſe are hunting-pieces; two 
others exhibit wild beaſts fighting ; one 
has ſeveral bacchanalians, and the reſt 
feſtoons, foliages and birds. In the apart- 
ments, are five prints of the above deſcrib- 
ed pictures, of Raphael in the Loggi, with 
fome fine pieces in freſco ; which with the 


walls, were brought hither from other 
; I | | 


places. Here is alſo kept a model of St. 
Peter's church, . as it was to have been 
built from Bramanta's deſign ; but tis not 
an extraordinary performance; for the 
model of the temple of Solomon, lately 
ſhewn at Hamburgh and London, infinitely 
ſurpaſſes it. From hence a triangular 
ſtaircaſe of Bramanta's contrivance, leads 
to a balcony, which affords a noble proſ- 
pect. It is alſo adorn'd with twenty an- 
tique pillars of ſeveral beautiful kinds of 
marble; ſome of which when ſtruck with 
a key, ring like braſs or other metal. In 
this part of the palace, is ſhewn pope 
Benedict XIIPF's ſummer apartment. It con- 
ſiſts of one ſmall room, which ſerved him 
for dining-room, ſtudy and audience cham- 
ber, and a little cloſet ; where, by way of 
amuſement, he had ſeveral watches, lying 
upon a plain wooden ſtand near his bed, 
which conſiſted only of a matraſs, laid 
upon boards without any curtains or fea- 
ther-bed. In a ſmall chamber adjacent to 
this, lay his chaplain, who was no better 
accommodated than himſelf, Inſtead of 
ſplendid hangings, ſome prints of ſcripture 
hiſtories, and of the life of St. Dominic, 
were all the ornaments of this apartment. 


The ſummer apartments of the other 


popes, are uſually hung with crimſon filk 
damaſk; and thoſe for winter, are hung 
with velvet. With regard to the other 
furniture, it is to be obſerved, that in moſt 
of the rooms, are ſeveral wooden chairs 
and benches, painted and varniſhed with 
green; which, under all revolutions of the 
ſtate, remain unaltered: only that on the 
occaſion of a new pope, the name and 
arms of the deceaſed pontiff, painted on 
them, are erazed, in order to make room 
for thoſe of his ſucceſſor. The cardinals 
and ambaſſadors, at an audience, fit on 
chairs; and princes, on the like occaſion, 
ſit upon three cuſhions laid upon one ano- 
ther; while perſons of an ordinary claſs 
kneel. In the audience chamber, on each 
fide of the papal throne, is a red ſtool for 
kings, as we were told; but for theſe = 
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laſt centuries, crowned heads do not ſeem | 
to court that honour; even the pretender to 

the Britiſh crown, never had any but rome 

audiences of the popes, and then he fits 

in an armed chair. His ſon, who is ſtyled 

at Rome the prince of Wales, ſits likewiſe 

on a common chair; but takes place of all 

the cardinals: 

Several of the ſtair-caſes, if they may be 
ſo called, in the Vatican palace, are either 
without, or with very low ſteps; fo that 
wood, water and other neceſſaries, may be | 
carried up or down upon aſſes. 
In the back part of the Vatican, is the 
veſtry or wardrobe, which is very well 
worth ſeeing on account of its pictures, 
the altar · furniture, and veſtments depoſited 

there; tho* the moſt valuable things have 
been removed from thence to the caſtle of 
St. Angelo; where they are kept ſo ſtrictly, 
that it is not eaſy to have a ſight of them. 
In the further part of the palace, is the 
Sala Clementina, where at preſent are the 


Swiſs guards. It takes its name from the 
founder pope Clement VIII. The archi- 
tects were della Porta and Fontana. The 


cieling and paintings in freſco, were his 
brother's, done by Giovanni del Borgo; 
the other pieces by Cherubino and Bal- 
thaſſar Bologneſe. 

La Sala Regia; which is alſo called 
Paolina from Paul III, was built from 
a deſign of Antonio Sangallo; and its 
admired ſtucco work, was done by Perino 
del Vaga, Daniela di Volterra and Proſpero 

Breſciano. Over a door in this hall, is a 
portrait of one of the popes, painted 
by Vaſari, who is repreſented as denounc- 
ing his anathemas againſt heretics. The 
famous ſea-fight againſt the Turks at 
Lepanto, in the pontificate of Pius V, is 
the joint work of Frederico and Tadeo 
Zuccari, Donato de Formello, and Livio 
Agreſti. Oppoſite to it is painted in freſco 
like the reſt, the emperor Frederick Bar- 
baroſſa, by Gioſeppe Salviati, kneeling be- 
tore his holineſs, with the pope's right 
foot upon his ſhoulder, with an inſcription 
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under it, which concludes with ſaying, 
that by the kind aſſiſtance of the republic 
of Venice, the pope was reſtored to his 
Entry. - Nani, in his hiſtory of Venice, 
tells us, that, upon a miſunderſtanding, 
between . pope Urban VIII, and the re- 


| public of Venice, this inſcription, ſo much 


to the- honour of the latter was eraſed, 
by that pontiff's expreſs orders, who al- 
leged that the fact was falſe. But Inno- 
cent X, upon a reconcthation with the 
Venetians, reſtored the inſcription, as a mo- 
nument of gratitude, and containing no- 
thing but the truth. - 5 . 
The painting over another door, which 
repreſents Charles the Great, as ratifying 
to the pope, the donation made by king 
Pepin; is the work of Tadeo Zuccari. 
Here is alſo Vaſari's piece, of the perfidi- 
ous maſſacre of Paris, which takes its name 
from St. Bartholomew 's-day, on which it 
was perpetrated. Formerly were inſcribed 
under it, theſe words, Strages Hugo- 


notorum, 1. e. the ſlaughter of the 
Hugenots: and on the other Necem 
. Colignirex probat; the king approves of 


Coligni's murther.” Rome however, as 
being aſhamed of that execrable proceed- 
ing, has cover'd this inſcription with a gilt 
border. 

Under a ſmaller picture, near that juft 
mention'd, where the wounded admiral 
Coligni is carried home, is an inſcription, 

Oppoſite to this, is a perſon half naked, 
which, undoubtedly, was intended for Hen- 
ry IV. of France, in a ſubmiſſive poſture be- 
fore the pope. Some of the inſcription un- 
der this picture, has alſo been eraſed. | 

Over the door of the Sala Ducale, is an 
angel holding the keys, the work of Lo- 
renzino di Bologna; and another by Raf- 
faele de Reggio, holding the papal crown. 
In this apartment, which was deſigned by 
Bernini, the pope, on Maunday-Thurſday, 
waſhes the feet of thirteen poor prieſts of 
different nations, The ſtucco curtain, which 
ſeems tied to the cieling in the middle, 
where formerly ſtood a partition, is ſo na- 
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turally executed, that it has all the appear- 
ance of white filk, embroidered and fringed 
with gold. Here the pope alſo holds con- 
 fiſtones, and gives audience to the ambaſ- 
fadors of crowned heads. 

The Sala Regia opens into the chapel of 
pope Sixtus IV. it is a ſpacious room, 
with a beautiful pavement of inlaid marble. 
Behind the hangings, on the left fide of 
the papal throne, is a cloſet with a ſmall 
window, for the pretender to be preſent at 
any ſolemanities ; theſe hangings, which are 
made from RaphaePs cartoons at Hampton 
Court, and the imperfect remains of five 
others, are a conſiderable ornament to the 
place, on the principal feſtivals. The pro- 
phets, Sibyls, and other paintings, in freſco, 
on the cieling, are by Michael Angelo; but 
the piece which is moſt admired here, is 
that of the laft judgment, over the altar, 
by the fame artiſt. | The painter has intro- 
duced ſuch a multitude of figures, with 
their limbs and attitudes fo exactly deli- 
neated, that one would imagine his chief 
intention, in this piece, was to ſnew his 
exact knowledge of anatomy. But this pre- 
ciſion occaſioned ſo many indecent nudities, 
that it was afterwards thought proper to 
cover many of them with a kind of drape- 
ry: another overſight is, that in this ſub- 
ject, of all others the moſt important and 
folemn, the fables of Charon and Minos, 
are introduced. | 

This chapel is ſomewhat dark, fo that one 
has not a diftin& view of the ſmall figures 


painted on the roof; beſides the ſmoke of 


the lamps and tapers has alſo much ſoiled 
the picture of the laſt judgment. 

Another door of the Sala Regia, opens 
into the Capella Paolina, where is a piece 


of the crucifixion of St. Peter, by Loren- 


zino da Bologna; and the converſion of St. 
Paul by Michael Angelo. The ceiling was 
painted by Frederico Zuccaro. 

In the Palazzo Vecchio, or old Vatican 


12 the principal apartments, of which 
have already been deſcribed, is the fa- 


mous Vatican library, which was removed 
2 
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hither by pope Sixtus V. The anti-cham- 
ber, where the ſub-librarians and the co- 
piſts generally are, is adorned with ſome 
good landſcapes, by Paul Brill, with the 
pictures of ſeveral cardinals who have been 
librarians here. Of late, none but mem. 
bers of the ſacred college are inveſted with 
the office of principal hbrarian, to which is 
annexed a falary of a hundred crowns of 

Id, per month. His firſt deputy has, be- 
ides an allowance of bread and wine, ſix 
hundred -crowns a year; and the other un- 
der-librarians, a hundred and fifty each, 
Holſtenius, Allatius, father Laurea, and 
Henry Noris, the two laſt of whom were 
afterwards cardinals, were fub-librarians here, 
and diſcharged their truſt with great ap- 
plauſe. ; | 

The firſt gallery, of which there are three, 
is two-hundred feet long, and about ſixty 
broad. - On the right-hand, above the books, 
are ſeventeen pieces of general councils, 
painted by Henry Flamand, with inſcrip- 
tions under them, to ſhew the-principal de- 
crees of each council. On the left-hand 
are painted the moſt famous libraries of an- 
tiquity, with inſcriptions likewiſe under 
them. The firſt, in order, is the Hebrew 
library, the inſcription under which ſays, 
that Moſes gave the book of the law to the 


Levites, and Eſdras the Scribe, reſtored 


the ſacred library; and under that of the 
apoſtles, St. Peter delivers the treaſure of 
the ſacred books, or library, to the cuſtody; ': 
of the church of Rome. 5 
Upon the pillars, in the middle of the/ * 
gallery, are painted the firſt inventors of _ 
letters, and among theſe Adam leads 4 f 
van, as being divinely taught, according . 
to the inſcription, and therefore muſt have 
been the firſt inventor of letters and ſcience. 

Next come the ſons of Seth, with a re- 
vival of the old tradition, or fable, of Seth's 
two pillars, to which the inſcription alludes, 
-and that they had inſcribed upon theſe the 
knowledge of aſtronomy, or the heavenly 
- bodies, 
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Under e is an inſcription, as the 
inventor of the letter Y; and to the Em- 
peror Claudius is another inſcription, as ha- 
ving added three new letters to the al- 
phabet. e en tr 266k 

In this gallery are alſo the principal ac- 
tions of Sixtus V, finely painted, in freſco, 
by Baglioni, from deſigns of Viviani, and, 
among others, Fontana preſenting to him 
the plan of this library. 

Here are alſo two inſcriptions cut in mar- 


ble, in one of which, an anathema, is de- 


nounced againſt ſuch as ſhall wrong this li- 
b The other inſcription gives an ac- 
count of its foundation. | 


At a little diſtance from the entrance, are 


two old marble ſtatues, brought hither by 
Pius IV. one is that of Ariſtides, the wor- 


thy Athenian ; and the other of St. Hippo- | 


lytus, biſhop of Porto. At the end of this 
ery is an antique marble, repreſentin 
a veſtal virgin drawing, with a ſlight — 


the ſhip in which the mother of the gods 


was brought to Rome; and under it an 
inſcription. 8 8 

Among the curioſities generally ſnewn to 
ſtrangers, who are ſuppoſed to have any 


learning, is a manuſcript Virgil, written in 


the literæ unciales, or text hand, and 
thought to be of the fourth or fifth centu- 
ry. The title is Virgilüi fragmenta, &c. It 


to Jo. Jovianus, then to Peter Bembo, car- 


* dinal, and laſt of all, to Fulvius Urſinus. 
+ The hiſtorical pictures in this MS. have 
been publiſhed in copper-plates, by Bartoli, 
and with an elegancy far ſurpaſſing the ori- 
ginals. The text is not without ſome pal- 
| Here is · alſo a manuſcript of 


erence, with figures of the maſks uſed 
on the ſtage by the ancient comedians. The 
manuſcript of Henry VIII. king of Eng- 
land, de ſeptem ſacramentis, is very neatly 
written, with a Latin diſtich at the end, 
ligned Henricus, which only imports, that 
he ſends this to Leo X. as a teſtimony of 
his faith and friendſhip. The love: letters 
af that prince to Ann Boleyn, Burnet ac- 


i 


a manuſcript of Pliny's Natural Hiftory, 


with excellent miniatures; anotherof Dante's 


works; the original of Minutius Felix's 
treatiſe De errore profanarum religionum ; 
ſeveral breviaries, miſſals, and martyrolo- 
gies, beautifully written. 
are finely illuminated, eſpecially Julius Clo- 
vius; twelve folios, being the original of 
cardinal Baronius's Annals; a Greek ma- 
nuſcript of the Alexandrian Chronicle; ſome 
manuſcripts of Onufrius, Ligorius, Tho- 


mas Aquinas, Carlo Borromeo, &c. A He- 
brew tranſlation of Clement XTs. homilies; 


an admirable piece of penmanſhip, a book 
of hietoglyphical figures; a very old frag- 
ment of Dio's hiſtory ; and a great number 
of Chineſe, Arabic, and other Oriental MSS. 


The moſt important of all, in my opinion, 


are a Greek manuſcript of the Septuagint 
tranſlation of the Old Teſtament, together 
with the New, written in capitals, without 


accents; which, for antiquity and beauty, 


vies with the Alexandrian manuſcript in the 
king's library at London; and by ſome is 
accounted to have been written in the 6th 
century. The Hebrew bible, on parch- 
ment rolls, unbound, of a vaſt bulk ; the 
goſpels of St. Luke and St. John, bound 
in ivory, and written in the tenth century; 
the Acts of the Apoſtles in Greek, written 
in letters of gold, being a preſent from 


Charlotte, queen of Cyprus, to pope In- 


nocent VIII. The cover of this manuſcript 
was formerly ſet with jewels, but theſe were 
broken off by the ſoldiers, when Rome 
was plundered under Charles of Bourbon. 
Laſtly, here is a fine piece of linen, made 
of aſbeſtus, in which the ancients uſed to 
wrap their dead, that at the burning of them 
on the funeral pile, the aſhes and bones 
might not be 1 This ſort of linen 
is ſometimes found in urns and graves; 
and ſuch a piece of cloth, now ſhewn in the 


| Barberini gallery, was found at Pozzuolo, in 


S 2 che 


139 
| knowledges to be that king's own hand-wri- 
ting. Here are alſo ſnewn ſome leaves of 
the ancient paper made of the rind of trees 
ſome Roman pu 5 or writing · tablets; 


Some of them 
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the year 1633, Among the old printed | 
books here, is Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, print- 


ed at Venice, in 1472; and Henry VIIFs. 
work, De facramentis, printed on parch- 
ment, with the king's own ſignature. On 
he right-hand of this gallery are the ar- 


chives, or chamber of records, in which 


are kept the ancient papal bulls, and inſtru- 
ments of the Romiſh church; but the mo- 
dern pieces are lodged in the caſtle of St. 
Angelo. From hence one comes into the 
middle of a gallery, which runs acroſs, and 
the right-hand leads to the Belvedere ; and 
4n the ſame part. of it are kept the He- 
-brew manuſcripts ; the books which be- 
longed to queen Chriſtina, and likewiſe the 
models of the Vatican and Quirinal pa- 


Jaces. To the left-hand, on one fide, is 


the Urbino; and on the other the Heidel- 
berg library; for which laſt treaſure the 
papal ſee is indebted to its own artifices, 
taking advantage of the unhappy diſtur- 
'bances in Germany. One of the principal 
pieces in this collection is an extraordinary 
— Hebrew bible, written on parchment, 
in very beautiful characters, which the elec- 
tor Frederic III. ſnewing once to ſome 
rabbies, they broke out into rapture of ad- 
miration, and made him large offers for it, 
but to no purpoſe. Some of the leaves are 
a little damaged; however Junius and Tre- 
mellius made uſe of it, to great advantage, 
an their Latin tranſlation of the Bible. 

On the wall of the Urbino library. is an 
_ Inſcription, by which it appears that 
A VII. having — al the 
Urbino antiquities and MSS. added them 
to the library of the Vatican. 
This library, which fell into the hands 
of the papal ſee upon the ſeizure of the 
duch o& Urbino, when the laſt duke, Fran- 
eiſco Maria, died without iſſue male, does 
not come up to that of Heidelberg for MSS. 
yet makes a more ſplendid appearance. Se- 
veral pieces in miniature, both by Clovis 
and Perugino, are to be ſeen in. the miſſals, 
and other books in this library. Here is a 
moſt beautiful manuſcript, finely illurmy- 
M2 3 | 
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nated, of Caſtighone's, Corteggiano, and t 

like of Dante's works, Enfed abour — 
year 1617; both theſe are by one Simon 
Ferri, an Auguſtine monk of Urbino, who 
was at that time near 80. Taſſo is at 


Martinelli, of Urbino. A very large He. 
brew manuſcript of the Bible is ſnewn here, 
and the cover plated over with copper, 
which fell into the duke of Urbino's hands 
at the taking of Volterra; and though it 
be as much as a man can well carry, the 
Jews of Venice are ſaid to have offered its 
weight in gold for it; which the duke, 
however, refuſed. - 

In this gallery ſtands a fine pillar of tranſ. 
parent oriental alabaſter, eleven palms in 
height, which was dug up near the Appian 
Way, in the time of Alexander VII. The 
library left by queen Chriſtina, came firſt 

to the Ottoboni Nai, of which pope A- 
lexander VIII, in 1691, purchaſed nineteen 
hundred manuſeripts, which were brought 
hither, and this collection is called Biblio- 
theca Alexandrina. Among them is Strada 
continuata ſeries imperatorum, hitherto not 
made | ap with a great number of de- 
ſigns for medals, and likewife ſome of Pyr- 
rhus Ligonius's works. 

Here 1s alſo a very ancient manufcript of 
the-Theodoftan code. Clement XI, enrich- 
ed the Vatican library with a noble collec- 
tion of Syriac, Arabic, Perſian, Turkih, 
Hebrew, Samaritan, Armenian, Etfiopic, 
Greek, Egyptian, and Malabarian manu- 
{cripts, purchaſed in Egypt, at the time 
that an overture was made by the Coptic 
patriarch, for an union between the Ro- 
myh- and Oriental churches. The impor- 
tance of theſe manuſcripts will be bet 
known when Joſeph Simon Aſſeman, a Sy- 
rian, and copiſt to the Vatican library for 
the Arabic and Syrian languages, ſhall have 
finiſhed his account of them, entitled, Bib- 
liotheca Orientalis Clementino - Vaticana. 
The firſt volume, containing the orthodox 
Syrian writers, with illuſtrations, was pub. 
lied at Rome, in 1719, in folio, and 


k more 


put into the ſame elegant dreſs by Giulio 


ef 
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more are expected. Beſides the two gal- 
jeries already deſcribed, this whole library 
conſiſts of five other rooms. The number 
of books is not exactly known; and as they 
are kept in cloſets, there is no forming any 
conjecture of it by the eye. | 
This library is not very remarkable for 
printed books, the whole number ſcarce 
making twenty thouſand volumes; but in 
excellent MSS. of which it is faid to con- 
tam above twenty-five thouſand ; and this 1s 
counted the 'moſt valuable collection in all 
Chriſtendom. This ſuperiority, however, 
is likely to be rivalled by the royal library 
at Paris, eſpecially in Oriental manuſcripts, 
of which fort alone, it is already poſſeſſed 
of above ſeventeen hundred. And, accord- 
ing to father Montfaucon's account, it con- 
tained, in the year 1733, thirty-three thou- 
ſand manuſcripts, of which four thouſand 
are written in Greek. | 

The keepers of this library have the pri- 

vilege of reading all prohibited books, which 
are Fepe in a particular place. And a ſtran- 
ger gives eight or nine paoli, or four ſhil- 
lings, ſterling, for ſeeing this noble library. 

Before the entrance is a gallery, five hun- 
ded common paces in length, built by 
Bramanta, and extending to the Belvedere. 
At one end of it, up ſome ſtone ſteps, is 
a beautiful grotto of 'ſhell-work and Mo- 
ſaic, with a fine antique ſtatue of Cleopa- 
tra aſleep, which was placed here by order 
of pope Paul V. 

- - Directly under the library is the armory, 
built by Urban VIII. in the year 1625, 
with a fort of punning inſcription, which 

unports, that he placed arms under learn- 

ing, or ſubjected the former to the latter. 


It is reckoned to hold arms for forty 


thouſand men; but being moſtly ſuch as 
were uſed in ancient times, they are but of 
little ſervice; .. and, indeed, the arſenal is 


not worth the trouble of going to ſee it, 


though the expence be only two padli. 
In the middle of this palace is a ſpacious 
ſquare, ſurrounded with orange trees, and 


antique ſtatues, and therefore called Il Gi- 


ardino delle ſtatue antiche. The firſt re- 
markable object among theſe, is a large 
mutilated ſtatue, poſſibly of Hercules, with- 
out head, hands, or feet; but for the ex- 
quiſite repreſentation of the muſcles, &c. 
preferred by Michael Angelo to all the other 
remains of antiquity. On the pedeſtal is 
the artiſts name in Greek capitals ; who 
was one Apollonius Nefyorus of Athens. 
This piece, commonly called Il tronco di 
Belvedere, is incloſed with iron-work, and, 
according to Lancivi, was dug up in the 
Campo di Fiori. In this place allo, under 
a ſhed, ſtands a large porphyry baſon, or 
bowl, ſixty-two feet in circuit, but not all 
of one piece. It was found in a vineyard 
at the villa of pope Julius III. and brought 
hither in the time of Clement XI. Near 
— in a — walled in — Ly en are 

ept ei orph illars belonging to 
it, — of Which is + one fin "gt ag 
The ſtatues of the Nile and Tiber, are- 
hkewiſe very much eſteemed by judges,. 
though extremely * by time; and a 
groupe of ſixteen children playing, as it 
were, upon the body of the Nile, which is 
in a reclining attitude, are moſt of them 


mutilated: ſome take theſe children to al- 


lude to the ſixteen rivers which empty them 
ſelves into the Nile; but they ſeem rather 
to ſignify the ſixteen cubits, or ells, to 


which height the Nile muſt riſe, in order 


to fertilize the ſoil of Egypt. Hence it is, 
that one of the boys, fitting on the ſhoul-- 
der of the Nile, places a baſket of flowers 
and fruits, on the head of the river God; 
the bas relief on the pedeſtal, repreſents 
crocodiles, &c. but are not fo elegant as 
if they had come from Bernini's hand. The 
ſtatue of the Tiber leans on the celebrated. 
ſhe-wolf, which is ſaid to have ſuckled Ro- 
mulus and Remus; theſe two large antiques 
have been finely copied in white marble, by 
the artiſts maintained at the expence of the 
king of France, in the academy of foulp-- 
ture and painting, and are now in the mid- 
dle walk of the gardens of the Tuilleries, 
at Paris. 

| But: 
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_ But to return to the Giardino delle An- 
tiche, where the famous Laocoon (being a 


group of himſelf, his two ſons, and the ſer- 


pents twining round them) makes a grand 
figure; which whether it be conſidered as 
an original or antique copy of that by Age- 
ſander, : Polydorus, and Athenodorus, all 
Rhadians, is really admirable. It was found 
about the year. 1506, in a garden, not far 
from the remains of the baths of Titus. 

In this groupe, Laocoon is repreſented 
in the greateſt agony, and with his eyes 


lifted up to heaven; near him are his two 


ſons, with the ſerpent twined about them, 
whom Virgil repreſents as at ſome diſtance 
from their father, and expiring when he 
came to their relief. Here alſo it may be 
obſerved, how the ancient maſters, for the 
more advantageous diſplay of their ſkill, 
ſometimes took the liberty to deviate both 


from truth and nature; for Laocoon and 


his ſons, being prieſts, cannot be — 
to appear naked before a multitude of peo- 
ple attending the ſacrifice, as the ſculptor, 
in order to heighten the piece, has repre- 


ſented them. The principal figure, name- 


- - ly the father, has loſt the right arm, and 


that of plaiſter, or clay, which hath been 
ſubſtituted in its room, is not to be com- 
pared to the other parts of the ſtatue, ei- 
ther for colour or workmanſhip; and Mi- 
chael Angelo himſelf being ordered to ex- 
ecute another arm for this ſtatue, is ſaid, 
deſignedly, never to have put the finiſhing 
Me Pythian Apollo, the f 

Here is a Pythian Apollo, the feet and 
right-hand of which KAY loſt, they have 
been ſupplied by others of plaiſter; but the 


head, of this incomparable piece is entire. 


This ftatue was firſt found at Nettuno, in 
the time of pope Julius II, and we find a 
repreſentation of it on a medal of Antoili- 
nus Pius. But without diſparagement to 
tkis beautiful piece, one ſtands near it, 
which ſurpaſſes it, namely, Antinous, that 
emperor's favourite, found in Adrian's baths 
in the time of Leo X. 4 8 


j 


equally deſerves to be admired; and by 
ſome is thought to be Hercules; but by 
others, from its ſleepy countenance, is ſup- 
poſed to have been deſigned for the empe- 
ror Commodus: others again will have it 
to be Saturn. Here are alſo Venus and 
Cupid, together, which ſome conjecture, 
to have belonged to the temple of Venus, 


diſcovered in the gardens of Gabriel Vacca, © * 


ſaid to have been anciently thoſe of Salluſt. 
But Saluſtia, in the inſcription on the pe- 
deſtal, ſeems rather the name of a woman, 
who, in conjunction with Helpidius, alſo 
mentioned there, erected this ſtatue. From 
this temple was alſo taken the tranſparent 


pillar of alabaſter, abovementioned, in the 


Vatican library, together with ſeven others 
of the ſame kind, equally beautiful, which 


| were loſt at ſea, and deſigned as a preſent 


from Cardinal de Monte Politiano, to the 
king of Portugal. Next to this is another 
Venus ſtepping out of a bath, an admirable 
antique copy of Praxiteles's Venus of Gni- 
dos, which, Cedrenus ſays, was deſtroyed in 
a fire at Conſtantinople ; this was found 
about a hundred and eighty years ago un- 
der St. Peter's and St. Marſellinus's church; 
the drapery is particularly admired in this 


piece. 


Here is likewiſe a large ſepulchral urn 
dug up in the Septizonu Septimii Severi. 
The figures are in mezzo- relief, and repre- 
ſent, on one fide, a woman with a child, 
imploring the emperor's help; on the baſe 
is a ſlave brought before the emperor ; an- 
other kneeling before him; and a third in 
fetters: theſe figures bear ſome reſemblance 
to thoſe on the triumphal arch of Septimi- 
us Severus. The greateſt part of theſe 
noble remains of antiquity, ſtand againſt 
the wall, under a kind of pent-houſe, in 
which alſo are kept ſeveral antique pieces 
of Moſaic work, and ſome ancient 
for the ſtage. | - 
In the little garden near the Belvedere is 
the famous braſs pigna, a ſort of vaſe or 
f | umz 
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urn, which formerly ſtood on Hadrian's mole, 
together with four peacocks of the fame 
metal; two of which are faid to have ſtood 
on the tomb of Scipio Africanus; or on 


that of Marcus Aurelius the conſul. The 


urn is fourteen feet high, and was the re- 
poſitory of the emperor Hadrian's aſhes. 

In a large court of the Vatican is a foun- 
tain, with an oriental granate baſon, of ex- 


traordinary dimenſions; namely, two hun- 


dred and thirty five feet in diameter. It 
has an inſcription upon it, from which it 
appears, that pope Julius II. brought it 
hither from Titus's bath; and being injured 
by time, he reſtored it to its former beauty, 
in the year 1504, and firſt of his pontifi- 
cate. 

The fountain ſupplied with the water of 
the ſpring- of St. Damaſo, that formerly 
ſtood without the Vatican, was by order of 


pope Urban VIII. brought within the court, 
and decorated with marble ſculptures, in 
which the bees, his family coat armorial, are 
not forgotten. | 
This and the other fountains in the courts 
of the Vatican are greatly decayed. The 
ſame may alſo be obſerved of the Vatican 
gardens in general; which formerly had fo 
many beautiful, as well as uſeful water- 
works: particularly a very extraordjnary 
one of a galley, which threw a great quan- 
tity of water a conſiderable way. The hy- 


draulic engine for playing on the organ, 


was preſented by Benedict XIII. to the Do- 
minican convent, 

As the Vatican palace joins on one fide to 
St. Peter's church ; ſo on the other fide a co- 
lonade leads from it, to the caſtle of St. An- 
gelo. 


IV. Account of St. Peter's Church. | 


T. Peter's church, in the Vatican, for 
largeneſs and beauty, may be called 

the metropolitan church, not only of Rome 
and Italy ; but of the whole world. In this 
lace we ſee to what an amazing pitch the 
Romiſh church, which 1s ſo fond of exter- 
nal pomp, has within theſe two laſt centu- 
ries, carried its fayourite ſcheme of capti- 
vating the ſenſes, and inſpiring the minds 
of the ignorant with awe and fubmiſſion to 
the clergy. Fontana computes that this 
church coſt above eighty millions of ſcudi, 
i. e. about twenty millions — which 
enormous expence ; tho? it proved in ſome 


meaſure fatal to the church of Rome, was a | 


remote cauſe of the reformation, for e 
Leo X. by his impatience to forward the 
building and ornaments of this church, with 
all poſſible diſpatch and ſplendour, occaſion- 


ed ſuch flagrant abuſes in the ſale of indul- 


gences, as raiſed a general clamour among 
all people of ſenſe. On theſe grounds it 
was, that Tezelius and Luther continued 


their hoſtilities againſt the papal ſee. And | 


with what infinite prejudices to it, is ſuffi- 
ciently known by the conſequences. 

It is ſaid that the emperor Conſtantine 
the Great, built a church on this ſpot; and 
that he carried thither twelve baſkets of 
earth. But that edifice by length of time 
fell to decay, and lay in ruins till Julius II. 
began the preſent ſtructure. The firſt ar- 
chite& employed by him, was Bramant La- 
Zari; and it was continued under Raphael 
Urbino, Giuliano Sangallo, Fra Giocondo- 
Veroneſe, Peruzzi, Antonio Sangallo, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Barozzi, Fontana, Maderno, 
Bernini, and others. 

Over the doors of this edifice, are ſeve- 
ral panegyrical inſcriptions, particularly on 
the zeal and munificence of Paul V. Ur- 
ban XIII. and Innocent X. ſhewn in com- 
pleting this noble ſtructure. 

Clement VIII. appointed a particular 


commiſſion of cardinals and prelates to ſu- 
perintend the building of St. Peter's, who. 
took cognizance of all diſputes about con- 
tracts, delivering of the materials, em- 

| h bezzlements, 


, + * Ty 
bezzlements, 6c. But the moſt profitable 
article to theſe commiſſioners was, that of 
legacies for pious uſes; which if the parti- 
cular place and manner of applying them 
were not {ſpecified in the will; or if what was 
intended had been already done; orlaſtly, if 
circumſtances would not admit of complying 
wk the nn of the legacy, this 8 
had a power of appropriating it to the car- 
rying 1. this work; at leaſt they always 
had the intereſt or produce of the legacy, 
from the deceaſe of the donor, till judgment 
was given, though it was in favour of ſome 
other religious body. Nothing can be ima- 
gined more grand and ſuperb, than the area 

| £70 the church, The monument of 
Scipio Africanus, faid to have been a pyra- 
11 larger than that of C. Seſtius ſtill re- 
maining, was removed in the time of Alex- 
ander VI. to enlarge this area; ſo that the 
eye has loſt nothing by the alteration. The 
oval colonade round it, has four rows of pil- 
lars, forming three ſeparate walks: The ex- 
tent of this area may be eſtimated from the 
ſhorteſt diameter at the two fountains and 
the obeliſk, which is a hundred and eighty 
common -. paces, and its longeſt diameter 
from the beginning of the colonade, to the 
front of the church, four hundred. Some 
prints and pictures repreſent a colonade di- 
rectly facing the church; but there is in 
fact no ſuch thing, the area being clear and 
open up to the entrance of the church. This 
colonade conſiſts of three hundred and 
twenty pillars made of Tivoli  freeſtone 
which are ſo large, that three men can 
ſcarce graſp them. On the roof, which is 
flat, ſtand eighty-ſix ſtatues of ſo many 
ſaints, twice as big as the life, all deſigned 
by Bernini. 
The area is adorned with two ſtatel 
fountains, and in the center ſtands the — 
granate obeliſk, formerly belonging to Ne- 
ro's circus, Which was near this place. This 
ſuperb obeliſk, was firſt dedicated to the ſun 
by Seſoſtris, king of Egypt; and, in Caligu- 
la's time, brought to Rome in a very large 


ſhip, the dimenſions of which we have from 


na's {kill in mechanics was 
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| Pliny, in his xvith book chap. 40. Its 


four ſides terminate obtuſely, inſtead of 
forming an acute angle: neither is it 
embelliſhed with hieroglyphics; which are 
generally to be ſeen on other Egyptian 
obeliſks. The weight of it is ſaid to be 
nine hundred and ninety two thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty ix pounds; and the 
height of it 80 feet, excluſive of the baſe, 
which is 37. It was ſet up under the direc- 
tion of Fontana, by pope Sixtus V. who 
alſo in other reſpects, was a great benefactor 
to the city of Rome. For raiſing this obe- 
liſk out of the ground, where it lay buried, 
as it were; Fontana contrived forty one 
machines, with iron rollers and thick ropes , 
and worked them all at once by means of 
eight hundred men, and 2 hundred and 
ſixty horſes. This could not be effected in 
leſs than eight days; and to bring the 
obeliſk to the place where it now ſtands, 
though it is three hundred paces from the 
ſpot where it lay, was a labour of four 
months. But the greateſt proof of Fonta- 

| = on the roth 
of September 1586, when by means of fifty 
two movements of his machines, for which 
particular ſignals were given, by ſounding 
a trumpet and ſtriking a bell, this ſtupen- 
dous maſs was {i — erected and fixed, 
amidſt the acclamations of the people, ring- 


ing of bells, and the diſcharge of the can- 


non at the caſtle of St. Angelo. It is alſo 
added, that Fontana confiding in the com- 
putation of the power of his machines, had 
almoſt totally miſcarried; the ropes having 
ſtretched more than he imagined; ſo that 
after all the obeliſk wanted a little of being 

raiſed high enough to fix it on the pedeſtal. 
In this difficulty, an obſcure perſon among 
the crowd, called out to the engineers to 


vet the ropes. This was accordingly done, 


| 


and the experiment proved ſucceſsful. The 
whole work was accompliſhed in half a year, 
and the expence of it amounted to thirty 
ſeven thouſand nine hundred, and ſeventy- 
five crowns, excluſive of the braſs crucifix 
on the top of it, and the four lions on _ 

acks 
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backs it reſts, merely by its on weight, 
without any cement, or other faſtening. 
The four lions that ſupport the obeliſk are 
placed on the pedeſtal, and are of gilt 
bronze. The croſs on the top, which is 
ſeven feet high, and of gilt braſs, has with- 
in it, as they -pretend, a piece of the true 
crols. _ | | 7 
The ſteps leading from the area to the 


church, are called Limina Apoſtolorum; 


and on each ſide are the ſtatues of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, by Minio di Fieſoli. At the 
top of theſe ſteps, before the entrance of 
the church, is a grand portico, which at 
any other place might be conſidered as a 
church, being two hundred and ſixteen 
feet in length, and forty in breadth. Eight 
pillars twelve palms in diameter, and ſcarce- 
ly to be graſped by five men together, 
with ſeveral others of fine Tiburtine ſtone, 
ſupport the architra ye. | 

On each fide of the five entrances into 
this portico, ſtand two Ionic pillars of a 
purple kind of marble; and over the prin- 
cipal entrance is a marble baſſo relievo, by 
Malvicino, repreſenting Chriſt giving the 
keys to St. Peter. Over this portico is a 
cloſet, from whence the pope, three times a 
year, pronounces the public benediction, and 
alſo the ſolemn excommunication againſt all 
heretics. This cloſet or tribuna, was de- 
ſigned by Lanfranco. The portico, for the 
more convenient cleaning the church, is fur- 
niſned with water. Here is alſo a piece of 
Moſaic work, which formerly ſtood in the 


church, and was removed hither, together 


with the wall. It is the work of Giotto, a 
Florentine painter, who died in the year 
1336, and was rewarded with two thouſand 
two hundred gilders, about one hundred 
and ninety-two pounds ſterling; a very 
large ſum at that time. It repreſents the 
Romiſh church, under the figure of a ſhip 
in a ſtorm, with the diſciples of Chriſt on 
board, while our Saviour appears walking 
on the waves, and holding out his hand to 
Peter juſt ſinking, when his faith began to 
fal him. But the beſt part of the work, in 
Vox. I. Nu. VIII. | 


the judgment of connoiſſeurs, is a man ſit- 
ting on the ſhore, angling with a rod. 

This portico is paved with. the fineſt 
marble, and the cieling is embelliſhed with 
gilding and ſtucco work. On the right 
hand, near the ſtairs leading to the Vatican, 
is an equeſtrian ſtatue of Conſtantine the 


Great, whoſe joy and ſurprize at the ap- 


pearance of the croſs in the air, is admirably 
expreſſed in this piece. And though it is 
not entirely finiſhed, it 1s greatly eſteemed 
both for its beauty and remarkable ſize. Tt 
is the work of Lorenzo Bernini, and formed 
out of a ſingle block of marble. Oppoſite to 
this, on the other ſide, is an equeſtrian ſtatue 
of Charlemain, made alſo out of a ſingle block 


of marble, by the hand of Auguſtino Corna- 
chini. A great many faults are found in this 
piece; but poſſibly the greateſt diſadvantage 


of it, is its being made by a modern artiff. 
From this portico, four doors enter into 


the church, of which the fartheſt on the 
right hand is walled up, and only opened 


once in twenty five years, namely, at the 
jubilee, when the ceremony is performed 
by the pope himſelf, with a golden hammer. 
The braſs croſs on the door is kiſſed with 


ſuch devotion, that the lower part of it, is 
become much paler than the other. The 
middle door is of braſs, with two foldings, 


each conſiſting of three compartments. In 


the two upper diviſions are, our Saviour and 
the Virgin Mary; in the two middle ones, 


St. Peter and St. Paul; in one of the lower 
compartments is Eugene IV. holding the 


crown on the emperor Sigiſmund's head; and 
in the other, the ſame pope giving public 


audience to ſome ambaſſadors from the Eaſt. 
This door was caſt by Antonio Filareti 
and Simone Donatelli, by order of pope 
Eugene IV. Over it is a marble baſſo re- 
lievo, by Bernini, repreſenting our Saviour 
commanding Peter to feed his ſheep. 


The celebrated church of St. Peter, * 
built in the form of a Latin croſs, and the 


proportion ſo exactly obſerved in the length, 
breadth, and height, that the eye cannot 


perceive any thing remarkably large in any 


O 
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of the three dimenſions, though the whole 
taken together, be of an uncommon b 
and extent. The middle iſle is about thirty 
eight common paces in breadth, and the 
whole length of the church, two hundred 
and Ferne of which, the diſtance 
from grand entrance of the church to 
the center of the cupola, takes up an hun- 
dred and eighty. 

It is univerſally allowed, that the cupola 
is a work of aſtoniſhing art and grandeur, 
and at a conſiderable diſtance, impreſſes on 
the mind a nificent idea of the city in 
which it ſtands. The height from the pave- 
ment of the church to the top of the croſs, 
is four hundred and thirty-two feet. The 
external circumference of the dome, is ſix 

hundred and twenty feet, and the internal, 
one hundred and forty-three. | 

This dome was built in-the pontificate of 
Sixtus V. by the architects Jac. de la Porta, 
and Domenica Fontana; but the honour of 
the undertaking, and the deſign, is due to 
the great Michael Angelo. That celebrated 
— on hearing ſome perſons extolling the 
Rotonda as a work of antiquity never to be 
equalled by the moderns, declared, that he 
would not only build a dome equally large, 
but build it in the air; and accordingly his 
aſſertion was afterwards made good. Gio- 
ſoppe d'Arpino, drew the deſigns for the 

ſoſaic ornaments in the cupola, among 
which, the four evangeliſts, in four large 
oval compartments, are particularly ad- 
mired. This amazing ſtructure reſts on 
four pillars, each ninety Roman palms in 
diameter, and each adorned with a white 
marble ſtatue, twenty-two palms high, with- 
out the pedeſtal,  The'farit is St. Veronica, 
by Franceſca Mochi , the ſecond is St. He- 
lena, by Andrea Bolgi; the third St. An- 
drew, by du Queſnoy; and the fourth St. 
Longinus, by Bernini; who allo deſigned 
theſe ornaments. Some give the. prefer- 
ence of theſe ſtatues to St. Andrew, which 
is indeed a maſter-piece, and the only ſtatue 
du Queſnoy ever made, except that of St. 
Suſanna, in the church of St. Maria di 
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Loretto, near Trajan's pillar at Rome; both 
are particularly admired for their drapery. In 
that of St. Veronica, the piece of linen, which 
is ſuppoſed. to contain the impreſſion of our 
Saviour's face, ſeems as it were blown back 
by the wind, which, from the circumſtances 
of the ſtory, is reckoned a beauty; as St. 
Veronica, on receiving back the cloth from 


our Saviour, is ſaid to have withdrawn in 


— haſte. Bernini, by the niches he 
ormed in the pi for theſe four ſtatues, 
and eſpecially by the ſtairs he made at the 
foundations of the pillars for deſcending to 
the vaults, was cenſured for having too 
much weakened the foundation; and ſoon 
after a cleft diſcovered itſelf in the cupola, 
occaſioned by a violent clap of thunder. 
Michael Angelo the deſigner of this dome, 
was apprehenſive of ſuch an accident; and 
earneſtly deſired that theſe four pillars, 
with their foundations, ſhould not be touch- 
ed nor altered. The unhappy conſequenee 
has ſhewn how commendable it would have 
been to have followed his advice; fince all 
the admirers of architecture, muſt be con- 
cerned at this flaw in ſo noble a ſtructure, 
which comes as near the ſummit of perfec- 
tion, as is poſſible for any of the works of 
mortals to'arrive at. 

In the year 1700, this crack in the cupo- 
la, was widened by an earthquake ; but b 
reaſon of its great height, it is ſcarce diſ- 
cernible from the pavement, unleſs the 
2 be previouſly informed of the miſ- 
ortune: however, from the upper galleries 
two cracks or fiſſures, oppoſite to each other 
are very perceivable, and one of them co- 
vered with an iron crank.. | 

Over each of theſe four ſtatues is a fine 
tribuna or gallery, from whence ſeveral 
times 1n the year, the relicks kept in a parti- 
cular chapel, are expoſed to public view. 

In the vaults under the pedeſtals of each 
of the four ſtatues an altar is erected, in 
which the hiſtory of the ſaint whoſe ſtatue 
ſtands over it 1s repreſented in Mofaic work 
by Fabio Chriſt dei, from the deſigns of 


the famous Andrea Sachi, Under theſe 
| four 
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buried here. Not far from this laſt, is the 


four altars are ſteps leading down to the 
other ſubterraneous vaults, which are full of 
excellent Moſaic, the only work proof 
againſt the dampneſs of the place. It was 
formerly the pavement of the old church of 
St Peters. Theſe vaults are crowded 
with the tombs of the ſaints, which bein 
too facred to be broken down or — 
are incloſed with a wall, ſo that nothing can 
be ſeen here without a torch. | 

The pavement is ſuppoſed to have been 
made in the time of Conſtantine the Great, 
and conſiſts of porphyry and other kinds of 
marble. Chriſtina queen of Sweden, was 
interred here, and near her ſtands a ſtatue of 
Chriſt, in white marble, executed in the 
old Gothic taſte. And on all ſides are ſeen 
ſtone coffins of the popes and cardinals of 
former ages. 

Adrian IV, lies in a very large coffin, 
made of a ſingle piece of granite, brought 
out of Egypt at the fame time with the Va- 

tican obeliſk ; and ſuppoſed to be the largeſt 
piece of its kind in that form. 

Some ages ago, the emperors Honorius, 
Theodoſius, and Otho II. lay here ſeparately 
in very ſuperb monuments, but in ſucceed- 
ing times, the popes have thought fit to 
put their coffins to other uſes, and place the 
bones of the three emperors in a kind of a 
hole, reſembling an oven. Poſſibly the ſe- 
cret motive of the popes, was to extinguiſh 
all remembrance of the ſupremacy which 
formerly belonged to the emperors of Rome; 
"_ of thoſe, who like Otho II. were 
of a reſolute temper. Beſides queen Chriſ- 
tina, other illuſtrious perſons of that ſex are 
buried here, particularly the empreſs Mary, 
conſort to Honorius, in whoſe grave was 
found gold, ſilver, and jewels, to a very 
conſiderable value: the latter were diſpoſed 
of in the ſacriſty; and the former in build- 
ing the new church: Agnes, wife of the 
emperor Henry III, and Charlotte of Lu- 
lignan, queen of Cyprus, who died at 
Rome in the year 1487. The architect 
Bramanta, author of the firſt plan of St. 
Peter's church, has alſo the honour of being 


| ſelf abſolving that prince. 0 Del 
Some parts of the ſubterraneous paſſages 
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tomb of the venerable Bede. Here is alſo 
the ſtone on which the emperors formerly 
kneeled at their coronation ; and a white 
marble ſlab, on which is engraved the 
counteſs Mathilda's donation to the holy 
ſee, the original, as they pretend, being 
ſtill preſerved in the archives. 
tomb is placed under an arcade, and 
the workmanſhip extremely fine. Her 
white marble ſtatue is remarkably beauti- 
ful, holding in her right hand a command- 
ing ſtaff, and in her left, the papal tiara, 
and St. Peter's keys. The baſs relief re- 
preſents her wary the emperor Hen 

the fourth, at the feet of pope Gregory VII. 
his inveterate enemy; and the pope him- 


leading to this incloſed repoſitory, and to 


| the four altars under the four pillars, are 


very dark; on which account no women 
are admitted into theſe vaults, except on 
Whitſunday, when the other ſex are ex- 
cluded. In theſe paſſages are ſtill to be 
ſeen, in freſco, a repreſentation of the form 
of the old Vatican and St. Peter's church, 
before they were rebuilt, and ſeveral an- 
cient baſſo relievos, ſome of which belonged 
to the old church. Here is alſo a ſtatue of 
St. Peter, in a ſitting attitude, ſaid to be 
the firſt made of the apoſtle ; though others 
tell us, that it is no other than that of Ju- 
piter Capitolinus, found among the ruins of 
the capitol, and had then a thunderbolt in 
his hand, which they changed for two 
keys; and they metamorphoſed the heathen 
god into the prince of the apoſtles. Here 
is alſo a ſtatue of the virgin, holding in her 
arms the infant Jeſus in white marble, and 
a very beautiful piece of work brought from 
the monument of Paul V. repreſenting the 


creation of Eve. In the center, between 


the fourchapels of St. Veronica, St. Andrew! 


St. Longinus, and St. Helena, ſtands that 


of St. Clement, directly under the high altar 


and cupola of the cathedral. The walls of 


| this chapelare incruſted with marble and por. 
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phyry, brouglit from Agrippina's bath, | 
which anciently ſtood on this ſpot. A Mo- 
{qic work in this chapel, repreſenting St. 


old. The fine baſſo relievo, together with 
tour ſlabs of ſerpentine marble, at the en- 
trance to this chapel, are well worth ſeeing. 
On this altar the pallia are conſecrated by 
the pope; and under it are the principal 
relicks belonging to the cathedral; namely, 
the remains of St. Peter and St. Paul. It 


mains of theſe apoſtles, lies .a golden cruci- 
fix weighing 150 pounds. | | 
But let us leave theſe ſubterraneous vaults 
and return to the cathedral, where the altare 
maggiore or high altar, ſtanding in the 
middle of the croſs, and exactly under the 
cupola, firſt attracts the eye. Over this al- 
tar is a canopy of gilt bronze, embelliſhed 
with four angels and a crucifix, and ſup- 
ported by four large twiſted pillars of brals, 
caſt by Gregory Roſſi from a deſign of 
Bernini. The weight of theſe pillars is ten 
thouſand and: fifty pounds; and the metal 
formerly covered the dome of the pantheon. 
The four pedeſtals are of marble, and finely 
executed by Franceſco Fiamingo. 
_ Theſe pillars are ninety feet high; and 
Urban VIII. who erected them, was not 
unmindful of his own fame, as is ſufficient- 
ly evident from his arms; namely, the bees 
which ſeem to ſwarm pretty thick among 
the foliages of the pillars and on the pedeſ- 
tals. From hence there are four flights of 
ſteps leading to the chapel of St. Clement, 
round which are placed a hundred ſilver 
lamps, continually burning, except on Good- 
Friday. 1 1 
The principal entrance of the church, 
at the two firſt pillars are two large ſhells or 
baſons for holy water, of yellow marble, held 
by two angels of white marble. This work 
is large and beautiful, and does great ho- 
nour to Auguſtino Cornichini. The Mo- 
ſaic image of St. Peter over the porto ſanto, 
is a good piece; and was done by Ciro Fer- 


the ſame kind of work, the cupola of the 
firſt chapel on the right hand from the en- 
trance, after a deſign of his maſter Pietro 
di Cortona. In this chapel is ſhewn a marble 
pillar, which they pretend belonged to the 
temple of Jeruſalem, on which our Saviour 
leaned, when he taught there. In the ſmall 
chapel of St. Nicholas, biſhop of Mira, ad- 
joining to this, is an admirable repreſentation 
of that ſaint in Moſaic, by Fabio Chriſto. 
fori. The cupola of the ſecond chapel is 
a beautiful piece of Moſaic, by Guido Ubal- 
do Abbatino, from a deſign. of Pietro di 
Cortona; and over the altar is the martyr- 
dom of St. Sebaſtian in oil colours, by Do- 
minichino. In the Capella del Sugramento, 
which is the third in this row, is an admir- 
able tabernacle of lapis lazuli, and gilt 
bronze, with an angel of braſs on each ſide 
of it. The whole was deſigned by Bernini. 
The picture of the holy trinity, is by Pie- 
tro di Cortona, who alſo deſigned the Mo- 
ſaic work in the cupola, which was executed 
by Abbatino. In the middle of this chapel 
is a large braſs monument of pope Sixtus 
the fifth, by Antonio Pollagolo, a Floren- 
tine. The ſtatue of the pope lies on a bed 
of ſtate. Under the next arch is the ele- 
gant monument of Gregory XIII, who is 
repreſented as giving his benedicton with a 
ſalamander at his feet; and on each ſide a 
ſtatue of one of the virtues in the gigantic 
taſte. Theſe two ſtatues, that of the pope, 
the ſarcophagus, and the pedeſtal, conſiſt 
only of five vaſt blocks of white marble, and 
are finely executed by Camille Ruſconi, 2 
Milaneſe. Oppoſite to this is the monument 
of pope Gregory XIV, but without the lealt 
ornament. On one of the large pillars, 
which on this ſide ſupport the cupola, 1s 4 
ſtatue of St. Jerom in the wilderneſs, ac- 
counted one of Muſiani's beſt performances. 
On the other ſide of the pillar, ſtands an 
old braſs ſtatue of St. Peter, which is re- 
ſorted to by the vulgar, who are continually 
kiſſing its feet, and rubbing their heads 
againſt it. Tis ſaid to have been caſt in the 
time of Gregory the Great, from the frag- 


ti, 2 Roman; who has alſo adorned with 
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ments of a demoliſhed ſtatue of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. But howeyer that be, the 
head is ſurrounded with a glory, which looks 
more like a ſmall cart wheel with the nails, 
than the radiancy of an illuminated head. 
Farther, on the right-hand fide, is the 
Gregorian chapel, dedicated to the Virgin, 
on which Gregory XVIII, ſpent 80,000 
crowns : the architect was Giacomo della 
Porta, and the pope cauſed the body of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, which formerly lay in 
the Benedictine nunnery, near the Campus 
Martius, to be removed hither. 
In the croſs iſle, on the right, are three 
altars, adorned with as many celebrated 
pictures: the firſt is by Angelo Carricelli, 
a Roman, and repreſents St. Wenceſlaus, 
duke of Bohemia; the ſecond by Valen- 
tine, a Frenchman, expreſſes the martyr- 
dom of the ſaints Proceſſus and Martinian; 
and the third is by Pouſſin, repreſenting 
the martyrdom of St. Eraſmus. Here, and 


the altars on the other ſide of this iſle, are 


ſeveral beautiful pillars of porphyry, negro, 
and gialo antico. On one of the altar pieces 
was formerly a picture by the famous Lan- 
franchi, repreſenting Chriſt walking on the 


ſea, and ſupporting St. Peter, who had be- 


gun to ſink; but its place is now ſupplied 
by an excellent piece of Moſaic, which ex- 
hibits, in an infinite variety of colours, 
twenty-four angelic and human figures. 

. Next to this, 1s a ſtately monument of 
Clement X, of which Mattia de Roſſi, was 
the architect. The pope's ſtatue was done 
by Hercole Ferrata ; that of Faith, by La- 
zaro Morelli; Conſtancy is the work of 
Gioſeppe Maſoli; and the two Fames with 
other ornaments, of Phillippo Carcano ; and 
laſtly, the baſſo relievos, and the ſarco- 
phagus are, by ſome, attributed to Pariſi, 
and by others to Leonardo Retti. 

The fartheriend of the church is taken 
up by the altare della catedra di St. Pietro, 
where the wooden. chair of that apoſtle is 
kept incloſed, in another of gilt bronze, 


and ſupported by two of the Greek, and 
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two of the Latin fathers, namely, St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, St. Athanaſius, St. Auſtin, and St. 
Ambroſe ; all four are very large, and of 
gilt bronze, ſtanding on four marble pe- 


deſtals. Over the chair is a glory of the 
{ſame metal; and, in the center of it, the 
Holy Ghoſt is repreſented in the form of a 


dove, with rays iſſuing from all parts of it. 


The whole work, which coſt a hundred 
and ſeven thouſand, five hundred, and fifty 
one crowns, was deſigned by Bernini, and 
caſt by Giov. Piſcina. 

Before this altar ſtands a large bronze 
lamp, made by order of Clement XI, who 
granted to all the religious orders, the pri- 
vilege of having the ſtatue of their founders 
placed here, and gave the precedency to 
thoſe who were the moſt expeditious in pay- 
ing this honour. The Dominicans were the 
firſt who accepted of the pope's indulgence. 
The ſtatue of their founder 1s formed our 
of a ſingle block of marble, which, before 
it came into the ſculptor's hands, coſt two 
thouſand Roman crowns. His countenance 
and attitude ſtrongly expreſs the vehemence 
and rigour which influence his diſciples in the 
proceedings of the inquiſition. At his left ſide 
is a dog, with a flaming torch in his mouth, 
the arms of the above formidable tribunal. 
Le Groſs has eminently ſhewn his {kilt in this 
ſtatue, which was ſet up in the year 1706. 
Oppoſite to it, ſome years after, was ſet up, 
in the pontificate of Benedict XIII. the ſta- 
tue of St. Francis; but the other orders 
have not yet thought proper to take the 
advantage of the pope's grant: and as the 
two chief places are now occupied, it is pro- 
bable the others will remain long vacant. 

On the right-hand, in going to the Al- 


tare della Catedra, is the monument of Ur- 


ban VIII. in black marble, by Bernini. That 
this pope was of the Barberini family, may 
be known by the multitude of bees ſcat- 
tered over it. But the-moſt ingenious de- 
vices loſe their beauty by a two frequent 
repetition ; beſides, nothing ſhould have 
place in a mauſoleum, but what 1s — 

and 
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and grand: in other reſpects, the {kill of 
the ſtatuary is truely admirable, eſpecially 
in the two ſtatues of Charity and Conſtancy. 
Oppoſite to this is the monument of 
pope Paul III. of the Farneſe family. It 
was deſigned by Michael Angelo, and ex- 
ecuted by Della Porta; two marble ſtatues, 


in a reclining poſture, upon this monument, 


are particularly admired; one repreſents 
Truth, or Prudence, as a woman of ma- 
ture age, and ferious countenance, with a 
plain and modeſt drapery; but the other 
{tatue repreſenting Religion, is quite a con- 
traſt to this, being a young, wanton female, 
in an indolent attitude, and the features ſo 
naturally and beautifully expreſſed, that the 
ſpectator is ſtruck at the ſight of it; and, | 
tor a while, in doubt, whether it be a ſta- 
tue, or an animated being. It is ſaid, that 
a Spaniard, who Pygmalion like, was en- 
amoured of this ſtatue, concealed himſelf 
in the church, and was detected in ſuch 
indecent poſtures, as, in any other popith | 
country, would have coſt him his head; 
but being a relation of cardinal Caraffa, he 
was only 1 3 This, however, oc- 
caſioned a light drapery of bronze, like a 
ſhift, to be added to the ſtatue, reaching 
from the breaſt to the knees. She holds in 
her hand a flaming heart, and ſome make 
no ſcruple of ſaying that it was deſigned 
tor Clelia Farneſe, a daughter of pope Paul 
the Third, | 

The next is the fine monument of Alex- 
ander VIII, which was not compleated till 
the year 1745, and is curiouſly adorned 
with verde antico, and an oriental yellow 
marble, reſembling agate. Oppoſite to this 
altar was the picture of St. Peter, healing 
the lame man at the door of the temple of 
Jeruſalem, in oil colours, by Civoli ; hut 
being extremely damaged, 1s ſupplied by 
another in Moſaic work. 

At the Altare di St. Leone il grande, is 
a very curious baſſo rehevo, upon a ſingle 
block of marble ; it contains a groupe of 


eighteen perſons, of whom ſeven are very 


large, and finely executed, in alto rèlievo. 


, 


The ſubject is Leo the Great, threatening 
Attila, king of the Huns, with the ven- 
geance of St. Peter and St. Paul (who are 
{een in the air with countenances full of re. 
ſentment) in caſe he ſhould offer to attack 
Rome. According to Belloic, Aleſſandro Al- 
gar, a Bologneſe, worked cloſely atthispiece 

or the ſpace of five years, and was reward. 
ed by Innocent X, with ten thouſand crowns, 
or, as ſome ſay, thirty thouſand. The fi- 
gures in the front of this noble piece, are 
almoſt detached from the ground, and may 
be called ſmall ſtatues; which, however, 
with all the reſt, were cut out of one piece 
of marble. - The next monument, in order, 
is that of Alexander VII, which is an ad- 
mirable ſpecimen. of the ſkill and genius of 


Bernini, though net one of his beſt pieces. 


The pope is repreſented kneeling betwixt 
four large ſtatues of ſo many Virtues; to 
one of theſe, which is ſuppoſed to be Cha- 
rity, ſome connoiſſeurs object; that the breaſts 
hang down too low. However, this mau- 
ſoleum is a greater ornament to the church, 
than the-life of Alexander VII, was to the 
papal ſee. The Roman catholics themſelves 
lay, that when a cardinal he was a faint, 
but when he was pope he proved a devil. 
Near this mauſoleum, are ſeveral confeſſio- 
nals, with different inſcriptions, as — lin- 
gua fuperioris Saxoniæ, pro lingua IIlyrica, 
pro lingua Hiſpana, &c. that every one 
may know where to addreſs himſelf to a 
confeſſor who underſtands his language. 


| Formerly here alſo ſtood a brats veſſel, in 


which, during the firſt perſecutions, the 
blood of the martyrs is faid to have been 
received; but it 1s now locked up in an- 
other place. | 

The freſco painting, by Romanelli, over 
the veſtry door, which repreſents St. Peter 
exorciſing a poſſeſſed perſon, was formerly 
on the other ſide of the church, where the 
monument of Alexander VII, now ſtands, | 
and was removed hither, together with the 


wall. | | 


The ſacriſty is an octogonal building, and 
ſtands a little detached from the 1 
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piece of Moſaic work, ; repreſenting the 
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Over the door, on the inſide, are ſhewn 
large iron chains, pretended to have been 
thoſe of St. Peter and St. Paul. Here are 


to be ſeen ſome valuahle : py and 
abundance of relics, moſt of which are ex- 

ed to public vie upon Eaſter Monday. 
po the — achacent to it, is kept 
the extraordinary * 4 the cathe- 
dral, particularly a ſet o gings, con- 
ſiſting of above thirty thouſand ells of crim- 
ſon damaſk, enriched with a gold lace, four 
inches broad, and ſaid to have coſt a hun- 
dred thouſand croẽwnss. 5 

The next chapel, and the firſt finiſhed in 
the church, is that of Gregory the Great. 
It was built by Clement VIII, from a de- 
ſign of Della Porta; and from that i 
it is alſo called Capella Clementina. Under 
the altar lies the body of Gregory the Great. 
The altar Jn genomes by Sacchi, repre- 
ſents the ſtory of a Poliſh ambaſſador, de- 
firing ſome relics of the pope, who gave 
him a handkerchief full of earth from Veſ- 
paſian's amphitheatre. The ambaſſador 
expreſſed no ſmall difpleafure at this appa- 
rent mockery ; but by a miracle, inſtanta- 
neouſly wrought by the pope, he became con- 
vinced, that this earth was impregnated 
with the blood of martyrs, though from 
hiſtory one would rather think it muſt have 
been with the blood. of the wild beaſts. | 
Four of the fathers of the church, and other | 
Moſaic figures in- the ſmall cupola of this 
chapel, are by Marcello Provenzale. TY 
. Oppoſite to this chapel, is an admirable | 


1 


death of Sapphira, containing twenty-three 
figures as big as life, and in a variety of 
habits. It was done from a painting of 
Roncalli delle Pomerancie. 

Next to this is the monument of Leo the 
Eleventh, of white marble, by Algardi. 
The pope, and two of the Virtues, ſtanding 
by him, are bigger than life; but what 1s 
moſt admired, is the baſſo rehevo on the 
tomb, repreRntingethe ſubmiſſive reconci- 
liation of Henry IV, of France, to the Ro- 


man church. 2215 4 


* 


| 


2 


altar piece, repreſenting St. Chryſ 


Oppoſite to Leo XI, lies Innocent XI. 
of the Odeſchalci family. It is ſupported by 
two bronze lions, being part of the pontiff's 
family arms. The ſtatue of the pope, to- 
ow with thoſe of Religion and Fortitude 

ding by him, are of white marble; and 
the baſſo relievo repreſents the deliverance 
of Vienna, in Auſtria, by the Chriſtian 
22 very near being taken by the Turks. 

was executed by Moinot, a native of 
Burgundy.  ' e | 

| The chapel, contiguous to it, dedicated 
to the immaculate conception, is called Ca- 
pella del Caro ; and here the offices, which 


require muſic, are ſolemnly performed. The 


oftom, St. 
Francis, and St. Anthony of Padua, was 


painted by Valet, an excellent French ar- 


tiſt; but what is particularly admired, is a 
white marble Pieti, by Michael Angelo 
Buenorota, and one of his maſter- pieces. 
Under the altar is buried St. C 
patriarch of Conſtantinople. _ 

Further towards the main entrance of the 


| cathedral, is the monument of Innocent the 


Eighth, of the Cibo family, having two 


bronze ſtatues on it, both repreſenting that 


pope. The one in a recumbent, and the 
other in a ſitting poſture. The laſt holds in 
its hand a repreſentation of the iron which 
belonged to the lance of St. Longinus, and 
uſed by him to pierce our Saviour's ſide. 
The ſtatues, and other ornaments, were 
caſt by Antonio Pollajuolo. | 
In the next chapel is an altar-piece of the 
Virgin Mary's purification, formerly painted 
by Romanelli, but ſince copied in a charm- 
ing piece of Moſaic, in which are repre- 
ſented ſeventeen large figures, one of them 
bearing a lighted torch. 5 | 
The laſt chapel, in this cathedral, was 


built by Innocent XII, who, that nothing 


might be wanting to its magnificence, or- 
dered the porphyry ſarcophagus, ſaid to 
have contained the body of the emperor 
Otho II, to be brought hither and convert- 


ed into a font. The marble work is by 
Fontana; the ornaments, of gilt braſs, were 


caſt 
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caſt by Giardino, and deſigned by Theo- 
don. The baptiſm of Chriſt, over the al- 
tar is a fine piece of painting by Carlo Ma- 
ratti. 57 tis 
In St. Peter's church are a hundred and 
eighty large marble pillars. The ſquare pi- 
laſters were encruſted with red marble by 
Innocent X, and adorned. with white me- 
dallions, or buſts of the popes, and white 
doves with green branches in their bills, be- 
ing the arms of that pope, in baſſo relievo. 
The number of altars in this church, are 
twenty- nine, and the pavement is wholly 
of marble. Every thing is kept with ſuch 
neatneſs and order, that it looks like a new 
built ſtructure; and upon the leaſt appear- 
ance of duſt on the walls or cieling, people 
are drawn up in machines, made for that 
purpoſe, to take it away; the duſt is not 
ſwept off, with bruſhes or brooms, as that 
would be only driving it from one place to 
another, beſides damaging the work, but is 
wiped off with linen cloths; no leſs than 
fifty perſons are appointed for this office. 
The church is ſomewhat dark, on account 
of the thickneſs of the walls and the ſmall- 
neſs of the windows; and; for the ſame 
reaſon, it is alſo damp, which is ſuch a pre- 
judice to the pictures on canvas or wood, 
that it has been found abſolutely neceſſary, 
as they decay, to ſupply their places with 
unperiſhable pieces of Moſaic work. It 
may, therefore, not be improper here to 
give ſome account of this curious art, ſo 
often mentioned in the deſcriptions of the 
churches of Rome. That the ancients car- 
ried their repreſentations of inlaid precious 
ſtones to great perfection, appears from 
Pliny, who ſays, that Pompey in a trium- 
phal proceſſion, had his picture, conſiſting 


of pearls, curiouſly arranged, carried in the 


ſpectacle; which, as that author adds, was 
rather the triumph of luxury than valour. 
But this work of the ancients was different 
from the Moſaic of the moderns: the ma- 
terials uſed by the latter, in theſe works, 
are little pieces of glaſs of all the different 


ſhades in every tint or colour. The glaſs | 
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pear to be a finger's breadth; but the 


pieces, muſt not be leſs than a foot in 


thing is wanting to give them the moſt beau- 


is firſt caſt into thin cakes, which are after. 
wards cut into long pieces of a different 
breadths. Many of the pieces uſed in the 
works on roofs: and cielings, which are 
conſequently ſeen only at a diſtance, ap- 


finer works conſiſt only of glaſs pins, if I 
may call them ſo, not thicker than a com- 
mon ſewing needle ; fo that a portrait, of 
four feet ſquare, ſhall take up two millions 
of ſuch pins, or ſtuss & 

Theſe pins are fo cloſely joined together, 
that after poliſhing of the piece (which is 
done in the ſame manner as looking-glaſ;) 
it can hardly be diſcerned to be an arrange- 
ment of little bits of glaſs, but rather looks 
like a picture painted with the fineſt co- 
lours, and cryſtal placed before it. The 
ground in which theſe glaſſy pieces are in- 
laid, is a paſte, compounded of calcined 
marble, fine ſand, gum tragacanth, with 
whites of eggs, and oil. At firſt it is ſo 
ſoft, that the pieces are eaſily inſerted, and 
upon any overſight may be taken out again, 
and the paſte new moulded for the inſertion 
of other pins; but it gradually becomes as 
hard as a ſtone, ſo that no impreſſion can 
be made on the work. This paſte is ſpread 
within a wooden frame, which, for the large 


breadth and thickneſs. This frame is faſten- 
ed with braſs tacks, to a plate of the ſame 
metal, or to a ſtone ſlab. And in capi- 
tal pieces, which are often twenty feet by 
fifteen, this paſte ground muſt be above 
three quarters of a foot in depth, and the 
pins, or ſtuds, as long. The pieces de- 
ſigned for roofs, or any diſtant place, are 
not poliſned; but in altar-pieces, &c. no- 


tiful and ſplendid appearance. A piece of 
about eighty ſquare feet, if performed with 
tolerable care and delicacy, will employ eight 
artiſts for the ſpace of two years ; the ſtuds 
of the ſeveral colours he ready before the 
artiſt in caſes, as the letters are laid before 
a compaſitor in printing-offices ; and ſuch 
is their accuracy in imitating. the fineit 

ſtrokes 
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ſtrokes of the pencil, that the only appa- | 
rent difference betwixt the original paint- 
ing, and ſuch a copy is, that the latter has 
a much finer luſtre, and the colours are 
more vivid. All the altar-pieces in St. Pe- 
ter's church are to be done in Moſaic work, 
ſeveral popes, in imitation of Innocent XII. 
having left proper funds for the purpoſe, 
which are daily increaſing by the addition of 
private legacies. The cutting of the glaſs, 
after fuſion is performed, on the top of St. 
Peter's church, and the arranging and fix- 
ing of the ſtuds, is carried on in an edifice 
for that purpoſe behind the cathedral. _ 
The ſtuds uſed in the old Moſaic works 
are very large, and often covered either 
with ſilver or gold. Towards the end of 
the thirteenth. century, when Giovant Ci- 
mabue, a Florentine, begun the reſtaura- 
tion of painting, by improvements in de- 
ſign ; Reataſſi, his countryman, brought 
the Moſaic work into greater -reputation, 
having learned the art from Apollonius, a 
Greek, who gave ſome admirable marks of 
his ſkill, in St. Mark's church, at Venice. 
He likewiſe * him the method of ena- 


melling, and of preparing the gems and | 


vitreous compoſitions for Moſaic work. 

This curious art has been greatly im- 
proved, during the two laſt centuries, as 
may be ſeen by the coarſe work of the old 
{mall cupolas in St. Peter's, where the ſtuds 
are made of burnt clay, and varniſhed with 
ſeveral colours on the ſurface only ; but they 
are gradually taken away to make room for 
the finer works of later times. 

But let us now take a view of the upper 
part of St. Peter's cathedral, which contains 
ſuch objects that no traveller can repent of 
his trouble in aſcending to the globe, or 
ball, a-top. The firſt winding aſcent, or 
ſtair-caſe, if I may call it ſo, which begins not 
far from the Capella del Coro, is without 


ſteps, ſo that a horſe may go up and down | 
tals; betwixt theſe pillars are glaſs windows, 


it. The chief reaſon for this contrivance 

was, that the proviſions for the workmen, 

 wholived above, and the materials for build- 

ing the church, might be more convenient- 
Vol. I. NY, 8. | 
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ly carried up by aſſes. At the door of this 
place, the porter requires every man's ſword, 
which, upon coming down, is redeemed for 


a paolo, or fix-pence. This is the only fee 


permitted to be taken, according to an in- 


eription engraven on the wall; yet here 


and there, in the upper part of the edifice, 
we meet with thoſe who break through 
that order. Underneath the aſcent are ſe. 


veral men employed in beating of geſſo, a 


coarſe fort of gypſum, or ſtone-plaiſter, ei- 
ther by way of penance, or to procure a 
diſpenſation, which they have not money to 
purchaſe. After going up the firſt aſcent, 
and about 280 ſteps higher, you enter a 
gallery in the church, near the roof; this 
gallery has no balluſtrade, but is broad 
enough to walk without any danger. From 
this place the extraordinary ſize of the Mo- 
ſaic images appear, which, from the pave-. 
ment below, ſeem to. be only of the natural 
dimenſions; but to mention one inſtance, 
the length of St. Peter's keys, which is no 
leſs than thirty-three Roman palms. The 
inner gallery of the cupola is ſtill much 
higher than this. 

Here alſo may be ſeen the gigantic ſta- 
tues of Chriſt and his apoſtles over the fron- 
tiſpiece. In Auguſt 1729, the head of St. 
Matthew's ſtatue was ſtruck off by a flaſh of 
lightening, but the faint was not ſuffered 
long to remain in a mutilated condition. 
The dome of the grand cupola may pro- 
perly be ſaid to be double. The ſtair-caſe 
runs above the inward dome, for fifty-eight 
ſteps, while the outward dome, or cupola, 
is ſeen above, the concavity of which anſwers 
to the convexity of the dome beneath; 
twenty-two ſteps higher bring you to the 
outward gallery of the cupola, round which 
there 1s an iron baluſtrade. Here are fine 
pillars round the cupola, ſeven common 
ſpans and a half in circumference, and twen- 
ty-four ſpans in height, without the pedeſ- 


which admit the light into the great cu- 
pola; they alſo ſupport the inner dome, 
over the convexity of which, you aſcend 

twenty- 
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twenty- three ſteps 

inſtead. of a baluſtr phe: 
Here alſo you climb between the concave 

and convex - domes, which brings you to 

the top of the great cupola, and the lan- 

thorn, which has an opening towards the 


city. This part, on the evening of St. Pe- 
ter's day, is Hluminated with nine lamps; 
and from thenee is a proſpect of the fea, 
though forty Italian miles from Rome. 


with twelve ſteps, by which, and thioug 


eight feet. This ball, and the croſs on the 


From hence you aſcend a wooden ladder 
V. Deſcription of the Church of St. 


IHE church of St. John de Lateran 
has its name from being built on the 
ſpot, where anciently ſtood the houſe of the 
martyr Plantius Lateranus, who was put to- 
death by the emperor Nero. In approach- 
ing it we ſee, in a handſome ſquare, a foun- 
tain adorned with. à figure of St. John the 
Evangeliſt, made by order of pope Paul V. 
and ftanding at the foot of the largeſt obe- 
_ — Rome. x I - 2 feet high, exclu- 
ve of the pede of Egyptian granate, 
and loaded "with — — like that in 
the ſquare del Popolo. we may believe 
father Kircher, this obeliſ was made by 
order of king Rameſes, and erected in the 
city of Thebes, 1297 years before Chriſt. 
It was erected in the place where it now 
ſtands, by Dominicus Fontana, a Milaneſe, 
who alſo raiſed thoſe in the ſquares of St. 
Peter and del Popolo. It was placed here 
in the year 1587, at a great expence, and 
by order of pope Sixtus V. 


The church of St. John de Lateran was 


built, as they pretend, by Conſtantine the 
Great, and, on that account, called Baſilica 
Conſtantiana. The Barbarian nations inva- 
ding Italy, in proceſs of time, entirely ruin- 
ed it, and ſeveral popes rebuilt it. In the 
year 1308, it was almoſt totally conſumed 
by fire, and afterwards repaired by pope 
Clement V, who tranſlated the holy ſee to 
Avignon. Gregory XI, by a ſpecial bull, 
declared it chief, and mother of all the 

I 

| , 


John de Lateran and St. John the Baptiſt, and theirs 
principal Curiefities. | 


of ROME, from = 
of fourteen ſteps, and then another of iron; 
h a 
very narrow aperture, you enter at length 
the copper ball at the top of the — 
The diameter of this ball, taken by the 
iron croſs hoops which bind the work to- 
gether, is twelve common ſpans, or almoſt 


top of it, which is fifteen feet and a half 
high, were caſt by Sebaſtiano Torriſani. 


churches. Martin V, adorned it with very 
fine paintings. Paul IV. erected its beauti- 
ful cieling; and his ſucceſſor, Pius V. the 
front, where are the two ſteeples. In fine, 
Situs V. added the portico. and the great 
lodge, from which the public bleſſing is 
given to the le by his holineſs. 

The legend of this church fays; that as 
Conſtantine and pope Sylveſter were in ſuſ- 
pence about the ſubject to whom they were 
to conſecrate it, they perceived an image 
of our Saviour placing itſelf in the middle 
of the choir; which apparition- made them 
reſolve, without any further hefitation, to 
dedicate it to the Redeemer of the world; 
but notwithſtanding this great prodigy, the 
church has been many times dedicated, in 
later ages, to the two St. Johns, namely, 
the Bapriſt. and the Evangelift. The bronze 
doors, at the great gate of this building, 
are the ſame which formerly belonged to 
the temple of Saturn, now the church of 
St. Adrian, in the Campo Vaccino. 

This is one of the four churches enjoin- 
ed to be viſited in the Annus Sanctus, or 
Jubilee year, and therefore has a gate walled 
up, which, at the commencement of the 
Jubilee, is opened by the cardinal arch. 
prieſt. This door, or gate, is eaſily di- 
 tinguiſhed from the reft, by a gilt brals 
cracifix upon it, which is ſomething ſmaller 
than that on St. Peter's church. 


— 


On 
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On the feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt, here 
are plenary indulgences to be had for twen- 
ty-nine thouſand years. Along the middle 
iſle are twelve large ſtatues of the Apoſtles, 
every one of them out of a ſingle block of | 
white marble, and done by the beft maf- 
ters. There are two pillars of verde antico, 
betwixt every two of theſe ſtatues ; over 
them are baſſo rehevos, and above theſe the 
pictures of as many of the prophets. The 
image of our Saviour, in Moſaic work, ſaid 
to have remained untouched in ſeveral fires, 
is over the tribuna, or gallery; and as it 
is pretended, at the conſecration of the 
church, it was irradiated with a refulgent 
. ht. — 
he high altar here, like that of the ca- 
thedral at Milan, is inſulated, or ſtands de- 
tached from the wall; and behind the tribuna, 
or gallery, are the fine monuments of Gabriel 
Philippucci, and Angelo Barracciani, toge- 
ther with that of the celebrated painter, An- 
drea Sacchi, who, as it is expreſſed in his 
epitaph, picturæ ac Vitæ Linæus abſolvit d. 
21 Jun. 1666, ætat. 62, finiſhed the laſt 
line of his life and pencil, on the 2 1ſt of 
June. 1666, in the 62d year of his age. 
Here are alſo two ſtatues, ſuppoſed to have 
been. the firſt which were made of St. Pe- 
ter and St. Paul; and another of a beard- 
leſs man, with an effeminate face, in a 
kneeling poſture, ſuppoſed, by ſome, to be 
deſigned for pope Joan, and, by others, for 
Nicholas IV. It is of white marble; and 
has a papal crown on its head. On the 
high altar is a ſmaller table of wood, railed 
in, on which St. Peter is faid to have read 
maſs. At preſent none but the pope hard- 
ly ever officiates there; and if any one elſe 
does, it muſt be by a written licence from 
his holineſs ; and that is granted only for 
one maſs, | 
On the altar del S. S. Sagramento, is a 
tabernacle embelliſhed with a variety of 
precious ſtones, made by Pomp. Fargoni, 
the engineer, who raiſed the dyke at Ro- 
chelle, and immortalized his name by his 


Kill in ſeveral arts, and a great variety of 


admirable works. Fronting this altar are 
four fluted pillars of gilt braſs ; and over 
the altar · piece, four of the Corinthian or- 
der of green and white marble; the former, 
it is pretended, was taken out of the tem- 
ple of Jeruſalem, by the emperor Titus, 
and ſent to Rome. Others affirm, that Au- 
re cauſed them to be caſt out of the 
azen roſtra of the gallies he took from 
Marc Anthony and Cleopatra, at the ſea- 
fight of Actium. Others inſiſt, that they 
were brought by Sylla, from the temple of 
Jupiter Olympicus, in Aſia; whilft others 
are as poſitive, that Domitian had them 
caſt to adorn the capital; but however this 
be, they are faid to be filled with holy 
earth, taken out of Chriſt's ſepulchre, and 
ſent to Jeruſalem by the devout empreis 
Helena. | 5 
In the chapel of St. Thomas are kept 
two boards, pretended to be part of the ark 
of the covenant; they are, indeed, ſo old 
and decayed, that there is no knowing what 
kind of wood they are; and no- body pre- 
tends to give any account how they came 
hither. It ſeems the ark was not in the 
ſecond temple, and there is no appearance 
of it on the triumphal arch of Titus. 
Here is alſo fhewn a table of odoriferous 
wood, at which our Saviour is ſaid to have 
inſtituted the Lord's ſupper. It was for- 


merly plated over with filver, as is appa- 
rent from the ſtuds here and there remain- 


ing. But the table is ſo ſmall, that ſcarce 
two perſons can fit on each fide, which 
abundantly ſhews the abſurdity of this ſup- 
poſition. They alſo pretend to ſhew the rods 
of Moſes and Aaron; a piece of the latter 
is ſhewn in St. Vitti's church, in the cita- 


del of Prague; and the Sainte Chappelle, 


at Paris, glories in having the rod of the 
former entire. Adjoining to this chapel is 
the facriſty, over the entrance of which are 
the buſts of Clement VIII. and Paul V. 
The facriſty is decorated with fculptures 
and paintings, among which the annuncia- 
tion, by Michael Angelo, is reckoned a 
maſterpiece, Of above twenty popes in- 

U 2 terred 
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terred in this church; there are only two above them: both are of porphyry, or ra- 
monuments, namely, of Martin V. of the ther of red Egyptian ſtone. One of them 
Colonna family, which is of braſs, and that has a round arm, but that of the other is 
of Alexander III. 2 broken off. What was their true uſe is 
The pavement of this church is of fine not perhaps eaſily. known. Poſlibly they 
inlaid work, interſperſed with circular pieces were uſed in bagnios, and fires put under 
of porphyry. The cieling is flat and richly | them for fumigation. That formerly the 
gilt. The munificence of Innocent X. in popes at their taking poſſeſſion of the Late- 
embelliſhing this church, is commemorated | ran, were placed on one of: theſe ſtools or 
by his fails arms, to be ſeen in both this | chairs, is what the poptſh writers cannot 
and St. Peter's church. The particular mu- deny. And Mabillon makes it an act of 
nificence of Henry IV. of France, to, this | humility, which opinion is ſupported by 
chapter, and the procuring them the reſto- Bellarmine and Schimentelli. The latter of 
ration of ſome conſiderable revenues in his | which, has the effrontery flatly to deny that 
kingdom, of which they had been deprived, | there is any aperture or hole in the ſeat. 
has alſo been acknowledged by the canons, The indecent examination about the 
in a bronze equeſtrian ſtatue of that mo- | pope's ſex, about which ſome have indulged 
narch. It ſtands in the gallery, and Sixtus | a. merry conceit, may perhaps be juſtly ex- 
the Fifth incloſed it with an iron paliſado, to | ploded as fabulous. But it is not a proteſ- 
preſerve it from the indignities with which | tant fable, Roman. catholic: writers having 
the commonality had more than once | firſt introduced it, and ſet it on foot; and 
threatened it, when. the ſee of Rome was | frequently introduced it in their ſatires on 
on ill terms with the court of France. the Roman pontiffs. . . 
The ſacriſty leads. to the gallery or, cloi{- | Ihe church of St. John the Baptiſt, call- 
ters of the convent, which on the ſide to- ed: by the Italians,” S. Giovanni Battiſta in 
wards the inward court, has an elegant va- Fonte, is in the Lateran, and famous for 
riety of ſmall white marble pillars. At one | its font, in which the modern Romans pre- 
end of it is an altar, ornamented with an- tend that Conſtantine the Great. was bap- 
tic Mofaic pillars.: and contains a multitude | tized by St. Sylveſter : but Euſebius, and 
of fictitious relicks, not worth deſcribing. . | other fathers of the fourth century affirm, 
Tbe moſt valuable curioſity here, is the | that Conftantine the Great was: baptized at 
coffin of Helena, mother to Conſtantine the | thecloſe of his life, in Nicomedia or Theſſa- 
Great, made of a ſingle piece of porphyry, | lonica. This church is of an octangular fi- 
and ornamented with large bas-reliefs, re- gure. And in the center is a large veſſel, 
reſenting horſemenand ſeveral other figures. | of Pietra Egezzia, with a cover of gilt 
t is even larger than the ſuppoſed ſhrine of | bronze, ſurrounded with. eight porphyry 
Bacchus, in St. Conſtantine's church. But pitare, of an extraordinary fize ; namely, 
damaged in ſeveral places: It was dug up | fifteen feet high, and nine feet in circum- 
under a tower, called Torre Pignattara, in |ference; which, as ſome pretend, were 
the via Labicana, about three miles. from | brought from Pontius Pilate's palace at Je- 
Rome; and brought hither by pope Ana- ruſalem. The eight pieces. of ug in 
ſtaſius, with an intention of being himſelf | the cupola, are by Andrea Sacchi, and ths 
| laid in it. But his holineſs was diſappointed, | freſco painting in the church, by Carlo Ma- 
and it has remained empty ever ſince. ratti, Ginignani, Camaſſei, and Magnoni. 
Here are alſo the famous ſtools, called Sel- As to the reports of the former wealth of 
l Stercorariz, or Exploratoriæ. They are | this church, and of Conſtantine the Greats 
two in number, and between them is a | immenſe gifts to it, there is in all appear- 


chair of white marble, elevated ſomething | ance, no more truth in it, than in the tra- 
4 a ; b dition 
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dition of that emperor's being baptized at 
Rome, which reſts only upon the authori- 

gf a fabulous book entitled, Vitæ Ponti- 
fcum, attributed to St, Damafus. Every 
year on Eaſter- eve, the ſolemnity of bap- 

tizing Turks and Jews, is performed in 
this church, by the cardinal vicar. 

On one ſide of this church, is the chapel 
of St. John the Baptiſt, which women, with- 


out exception, are forbid to enter under any, 


pretence whatſoever : the reaſon for which 
prohibition, is very remarkable, as a wo- 
man had been the cauſe of that holy man's 
death. His ſtatue ſtanding upon the altar, 
is the workmanſhip of Donatello, a Flo- 
rentine. Oppoſite to this, 1s the chapel of 
St. John the Evangeliſt; and at the entrance 
to both, are two {mall pillars of porphyry, 
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The hiſtory of the ſaint painted in freſco, 
is by Tempeſta, and his ſtatue on the al- 
tar, by Batiſta della Porta. Within the 
former chapel, oppoſite to the font is a large 
iron door, which is ſaid to have belonged to 
Conſtantine the Greatꝰs palace, and the very 
chapel of St. John the Baptiſt, which he is 
ſaid to have been particularly fond of. 
Here is alſo ſhewn the window, though 
now walled up, through which, the angel 
Gabriel came on the Annunciation-day to 
the Virgin Mary. 

Oppoſite to this, is the chapel of St. Ruf- 
fina, and St. Secunda, and likewiſe that of. 
St. Venantio, in which are ten pillars of a 
moſt beautiful black marble, and the mo- 
numents of two cardinals of the name of 


Ceva. 1 


ES VI. Deſcription of the Lateran Palace and Hoſpital. 


nor is any woman admitted into this. 

E AR the Lateran church, pope Six- 
N tus V, cauſed an old decayed palace 
to be entirely rebuilt, and with ſuitable 
ſplendour and magnificence. But his ſucceſ- 
ſors never liked it ſo well as to make it their 
conſtant reſidence. In the year 1693, In- 
nocent XII. converted it into an hoſpital 
for poor women. And its preſent endow- 
ment is at leaſt 30000 crowns. 

On the other ſide of the Lateran ſquare, 
1s the Lateran hoſpital, a very handſome and 
well contrived building, where ſome hun- 
dred patients of both ſexes are carefully at- 
_ tended, and commodiouſly lodged. On this 
piazza is alſo to be ſeen the ſcala ſanta, or 
the ſtairs ſaid to have been thoſe in Pontius 
Pilate's houſe, which Chriſt frequently aſ- 
cended, before he awas led way to be cruci- 
fied. This relick is pretended to have been 
ſent from Jeruſalem: by the devout Helena; 
yet it lay, without being much regarded in 
the old Lateran palace, till by order of Six- 
tus V, it was brought hither, and placed in 


an edifice erected for it by Fontana, 
* 


—E— 


At the top of theſe ſtairs, is the Sanctum 
Sanctorum, or a ſmall chapel, in which abun- 
dance of relicks, belonging to the Lateran 
palace are depoſited. The moſt remarkable 
of theſe, is the Eikoon Acheiropoieeton, or 
the picture of Jeſus Chriſt, begun as is pre- 
tended, by St. Luke, and finiſned by an 
angel, whence it has the name of its not 
being made with hands. Any perſon ſcrupl- 
ing to pay the required adoration to this 
picture, cannot obtain a ſight of it, nor are 
women ever admitted beyond the iron-grate 
where it is kept. | 

A great number of fictitious relicks are 
kept under the high altar, on the architrave 
of which, is a Latin pentameter, importing 
that there is no holier place than this in the 
whole world. This altar is looked upon to 
be ſo ſacred, that the pope himſelf is not to 
celebrate mals at it, there being two other 
chapels contiguous to this for that pur- 


poſe. 


1 
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vn. Deſcription of the Church of S. Maria Maggiore. 


PVEHIS church, of which Paolo de An- 

2K gels, has printed at Rome a full ac- 
count, with copper plates and in large folio, 
Anno 1621, is called Maria Maggiore, by 
way of eminence, it being the moſt remark- 
able of all the churches in this city, that are 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Its length is 
122 common paces, and its breadth 49. Up- 
on one ſide is a fine portico of antique pil- 
lars, two of which in the center are of por- 
phyry. Here is alſo an old ſtone coffin, 
which by its baſſo relievo, repreſenting 
Chriſt's nativity, appears to have belonged 
to a Chriſtian. The pavement of this 
church is inlaid work of marble, exhibiting 


a variety of objects; and what is ſomething | 


extraordi in this ſort of work, human 
figures. The roof is painted blue, and en- 
riched with gilding. Here are alſo forty 
| R Pillars, others of a ſmaller 
kind. | 

On the left hand, at entering the church, 
is the ſuperb monument of cardinal Toledo 
of Cordova, and on the righ 


| 


tis that of Cle- 


ment Merlini. Further on is a celebrated 


picture by Gieronimo Mutiani, repreſent- 


ing Lazarus riſing from his grave; and ſtill 
further on is the tomb of the artiſt himſelf, 
who died in 1660. In the Patrizzi chapel, 


lies the firſt founder of this church, in a por- 


ry ſhrine. In the ſaeriſty adjoining, 
Fell other good pieces — —_ and 
ſculpture,. is a marble monument by Ber- 
ini, of Antony Nigritia, ambaſſador from 
che king of Congo. On the left hand ſtands 


4 braſs ſtatue of Paul V. on a marble pe- 


deſtal, by Paolo Sanguirico, a Parmeſan; 
and oppoſite to it, that of Philip IV. of 
20 in acknowledgment of a benefaction 

4000 ducats a year, payable to this 
church, out of the Neapolitan revenues. On 
the altar is an admirable piece of ſculpture 
by Bernini, of the aſſumption of the Virgin 


| The next is the magnificent chapel del 
Auguſtiſſimo Sagramento, or the moſt holy 
ſacrament, where on the arch before the 
entrance, .are painted the four evangeliſts 
by Andrea d' Ancona, and Ferdinando d'Or. 
vieto. This chapel was built by Sixtus V. 
whoſe monument by Fontana is worth fee. 
ing. Some of the pillars are of a very fine 
green marble; and the pope's ftatue was 
executed by Lombardo; the baſſo releivos 
repreſenting charity and juſtice, by Fram- 
mingo, the coronation of the pope by An- 
tonio Valſoldo, and the other images of St. 
Francis, St. Antony, &c. by eminent hands; 
and-all are of marble. 
Oppoſite to this is that noble monument 
erected by pope Sixtus V, to his benefactor 
Pius V, where the ſkill of the . ſculptor 
has admirably ſeconded Sixtus's gratitude. 
The white marble ſtatue of Pius, is by Leo- 
nardo Sarzana ; and under it lies his corpſe 
in a ſhrine of gilt braſs. It would be tos 
tedious to ſpecify the many exquiſite paint- 
ings and variety of relicks to be ſeen in this 
chapel. : 

The next chapel is that of the Annuncia- 
tion, in which is to be ſeen a beautiful 
marble monument, of cardinal Gonſalvo, 
with ſome Moſaic figures by Turrita. 

Before the tribuna or gallery inthechurch, 
ſtand two old tabernacles, of an uncommon 
height, in one of which is kept, as they pre- 
tend, Chriſt's cradle, within a filver caſe 
ſet with jewels, being the gift of Philip X. 
of Spain. A tribuna is properly a civil edi- 
fice, being probably the place where the 
ancient courts of juſtice were held, of which 
not a few were converted without any great 
alteration into churches. 4s 

Upon one fide of the tribuna, is the 
monument of pope Nicholas IV. The ar- 
chitecture is by Fontana, and the ſculpture 
by Sarzana. The two images near the 
Pope, are thoſe of faith and prudence. Op- 
F polite 
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polite to this and on the right hand from the 
entrance of the church, is that of Clement 
N, of which Rinaldi was the architect; 
the pope's image is by Dominica Guidi, that 
of faith by Fancelli, and charity by Ferrata. 
Near the high altar is a very remarkable pil- 
lar, of black and white e eee ky N 
over it is ſupported by four porphyry pil- 
E The 4 1 is all . 3 with 
pictureſque Moſaic, by Turrita. On the 
other ſide of the church towards the main 


entrance, is the incomparable chapel of 


Paul V, facing that of Sixtus V, which for 
ſculpture and decorations in marble, the 
walls being covered with them, has not its 
equal in all Rome. The two papal tombs 


here, like thoſe in Sixtus's chapel, are 


adorned with pillars of green marble. Paul 
the fifth is on Fs knees, and it was done by 
Scilla, the baſſo relievo by Carlo Maderno, 
the coronation of the pope by Hypolito 
Butio, the image on the right hand by Val- 
ſoldo, that on the left hand by Franciſco 
Stati; and the two others, being St. Bafil 
and David, with Goliah's head, are the ex- 
quifite workmanſhip of Nicolas Cordier. 
On the other fide is alſo the beautiful tomb 
of Clement VIII, where he is repreſented as 
giving the benediction to the people. The 
ſtatue is by Scilla; in the baſſo rehevos 
Malvicino, Mariani, and.Machi, joined their 
{kill; the coronation of the pope was done 
by Bernini, and the other images by Val- 
foldo and Butio. The. excellent ſtatues of 
St. Bernard and the high prieſt Eleazar, in 
his pontifical robes, with a cenſer in his hand, 
near this monument, is the work of Cordier. 
In this chapel are ſeveral fine pieces of 
58 by the moſt celebrated maſters, 
as Guido Rheni, Lanfranco, Baglioni, Ar- 
pino, Malvicino, &c. | 
At the altar are four fluted columns of 
oriental jaſper, with decorations of gilt 
braſs; the cornices, pedeſtals, and frizes, 
are of agate and jaſper. In the middle be- 
tween theſe four pillars, is the picture of the 
Virgin Mary, with Jeſus ſitting on one of 
her arms, ſaid to be painted by St. Luke, in 
frame of lapis lazuli, and over her head 


- a viſion. 


bronze buſts. 
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hangs a crown of gold, enriched; with 
jewels. On the front of the altar is a baſſo 


relievo of gilt bronze, repreſenting pope 


| Liberius, drawing a plan of this church in 


the ſnow, acc to that ſhewn him in 
The whole chapel with all its or- 
naments was deſigned by Flaminio Pontio, 
a Milaneſe; and is ſaid to have coſt Paul v, 
above a million of crowns. The ſacriſty be- 
longing to this chapel, is vaſtly magnifi- 
cent. Among other valuable things ee, 
are a ſilver crucifix of the height of Paul V, 
fix filver chandeliers, ſeveral palliotta, or 
coverings for the altar, of maſſy filver, the 
aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, with thir- 
teen apoſtles, St. Paul being included in 
the number, each of them three feet and a. 
half high, ſix obeliſks, on which hghts may 
be placed, and ſeveral other things all of ſil- 
ver. In this chapel are alſo to be ſeen, a 
roſa d'oro confecrated by Paul V, which is 
not unlike a golden flower-pot, and ſeveral. 
golden chalices, weighing three or four 
pounds, and ſet with emeralds, ſaphires, ru- 
bies, and diamonds. After we had ſatisfied 
our curioſity with viewing theſe ornaments, . 
the eceleſiaſtic who attended us, ſaid, he 
would further ſhew us una bella Gallante- 
ria, or a pretty toy,. and this was a little al- 
tar, covered with precious ſtones. Among 
theſe was a hyacinth, of an extraordinary 
ſize, an aqua marina, as big as a walnut, 
and not at all inferior to that in the Britiſh 
crown; likewiſe two topazes of the ſame 
bigneſs. 8 

After viewing this, we were conducted 
to the Strozzi chapel, where as in that of 
the Madonna, contiguous to it, are ſome 
good paintings. The next is the chapel be- 
longing to the Ceſi family, in which are two 
monuments of two cardinals of that houſe, 
of Pietra Paragona, or touch- ſtone, with 
Here is alſo a fine monu- 
ment of green, red, and yellow marble, 
erected to the memory of Auguſtino Favo- 


riti, by Baron Fuſtenberg, biſhop of Mun- 


ſter. It was executed by Carcani, from a. 
deſign of Geminiani. | g 
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In this church ate buried ſeveral men of | phal 
learning, among whom is Platina, the author 
. — ws of the popes, with an epitaph 


which ſhews that he died before he was 29 


years of age. This church on account of the 
5 relick of the holy manger, is 
| times called St. Maria ad præſepe, and 
_ hikewiſe Liberiana from the pope of that 


J „ Eb, | 

On the other fide of the area, before the 
church of S. Maria Maggiore, ſtands a 
fluted- pillar of ' marble, and gilt, which 
was erected by Paul V. and on it is an 
image of the 2 Mary, of gilt braſs, 
looking towards church. , This pillar 


was, in that pope's time, found among the 


ruins of a temple of Peace, near the trium- 


al arch of Titus, and was removed hi- 
ther by Carlo Maderni, with an inſcription 
on the pedeſtal. Upon it are alſo two eagles 
and two dragons, which ſeem to ſupport 
the column. From this piazza, or ſquare, 
a ſtreet leads, in a direct line, to the Late. 
ran church. | | 

On. the other ſide of S. Maria Maggiore, 
owards S. Prudentiana, is an Egyptian obe- 
liſk, found at the entrance of the emperor 
Auguſtus's tomb, which Fontana erected 
here by order of pope Sixtus V. Another 
obeliſk exactly reſembling this, lies in the 
ſame place where this lay, but broken into 
ſeveral pieces. The former is forty-two 
Roman feet high, excluſive of the baſe; 
and on the four ſides of it are inſcriptions, 
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Vu Defeription of the Church of S. Maria degP Angeli alle Terme Diocleziane. 


| THIS church takes up a part of the 
ground on which Diocleſian built his 


; baths, which were of ſuch an extent, that, 


according to Olympiodorus, 3200 perſons 
might bathe themſelves there at the ſame 
time, without ſeeing one another; theſe 
baths, with all their —— ornaments, 


were finiſhed in ſeven years; forty thouſand 

"Chriſtian ſlaves being employed. in this 
8 me of the remains 
of theſe vaſt ſtructures are to be ſeen in this 
Church, namely, eight pillars of very extra- 
ordinary dimenſions, yet made of ſo many 


work as labourers. 


Mingle blocks of oriental granate; three men 
pes; "nan fathom them, and their height 
ſeems to h about twenty-four feet; they 
are not exattly alike, either in thickneſs or 
height; and-as to the laſt circumſtance, the 
-Jongeſt are now placed deeper in the earth, 
that the ſeveral architraves may correſpond, 
which fymmetry was doubtleſs conſulted in 


Diocleſian's time. And it is not improba- 


ble that theſe pillars: were brought from 

other buildings, | 

ments and magnificence of theſe baths. 
Beſides a multitude of vaſt columds 


om ce, and 
uſed in other edifices, eight other pillars 


— 
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have been interſperſed in thoſe parts of 
the church which are not yet repaired. 
The front of this church conſiſts of the re- 
mains of the ancient baths, and ſome of 
the back part, towards the altar, is an ele- 


gant modern building, in the form of a 


Greek croſs, deſigned by Michael Angelo. 
The ornaments of chis chu are conti- 
nually increaſing, ſome of theÞeſt origi- 
nal paintings in St. Peter's, after Meir places 

are filled with imitations of Mofaic work, 
are brought hither. unong many others, is 
the original piece of the death of Saphira, 

an exact Moſaic copy occupying its place 
in St. Peter's church. The high altar, and 
the wall adjoining, together with the ba- 
luſtrade, are of fine red and white marble. 
In ſome parts of the church are admirable 
perſpective pieces, on canvaſs, to ſupply 
the deficiency of pillars and altars. Pope 
Pius IV. lies here in a ſtately tomb, but the 
epitaph is nothing extraordinary. The fa- 


| mous - painters Salviator Roſa, and Carlo 


for the additional orna- 
church. 


Maratti, have fine monuments in this 
On the pavement Clement XI. cauſed a 
Meridian line of black marble, with a white 


border, to be drawn, with the ſigns of the 
WOW yt: Zodiac, 
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Zodiac, &c. which was executed under the 
direction of Branchini, the ray of the ſun, 
when it comes to the Meridian, falls on it 
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through a ſmall hole in a window. This 
church belongs to the Carthuſians, Who 
have a fine convent adjoining it. 


IX. Deſeription of the Churches of S. Maria della Anima, S. Maria Ara Cceli, an! 
| | S. Maria Dei Capuccini. 


H E church of S. Maria della Anima 
belongs to the Germans, and in it a 
great number of perſons of that nation are 
buried. Here is alſo a ſuperb monument 
erected to the memory of pope Adrian V. 
The periſtylium, or portico, before the en- 
trance of this church, has been well imitated 
in London, in that of the New Church in 
the Strand. 4s ; 
The church of S. Maria Ara Cceh ſtands 
on an eminence near the capitol. The a{- 
cent to it is by 120 1hite marble ſteps, all 
about twenty feet in breadth, and of one 
piece; theſe ſteps are faid to have been 
brought from the ancient temple of Quiri- 
nus. On the left hand of the acclivity is 
the tomb of Terence, the dramatic poet, 
brought hither from his garden in the Via 
Appia. This church is diſtinguiſhed by 
ellation of Ara Cceli, or altar of hea- 
ven, from the altar ſuppoſed to have been 
built by the emperor Auguſtus, to the firſt- 
born ſon of God, in the temple of Jupiter 
Ferretrius, to which he is ſaid to have been 
prompted, both by the oracle of Delphos, 
declaring that a new-born Hebrew child 
had ſilenced him for ever, and by the pro- 
phecies in the books of the Sybils : theſe 
luppoſitions, however, have been proved 
over and over to be groundleſs fables; but 
in the mean time the altar is ſhewn near 
_ the choir, though with many additional de- 
corations, particularly a Moſaic work, and 
four porphyry pillars. In this church are 


X. Deſcription of the Churches of S. Clemente 


alſo twenty pillars of granate, and one of 
them inſcribed with taeſe words, a cubi- 
culo Auguſtorum, from the bed-chamber 
of the emperors. 

The high altar is ſurrounded with eight 
pillars of alabaſter ; and under it, within a 
{ſhrine of pophyry, lie the remains of S. He- 
lena, mother of Conſtantine the Great. 

The picture of the Virgin Mary, at the 
altar, is ſaid to be done by St. Luke; but 
behind it is a much better piece by Raphacl, 


repreſenting the Holy Famuly. 


On a ſtone, in this church, is ſhewn the 
pretended impreſſions of an angel's feet, who 
is faid to have appeared to Gregory the 
Great. The adjoining convent, which af- 
fords a fine proſpect of the whole city, be- 
longs to the Franciſcans. | 7 

The church of Santa Maria della S. S. 
Concezione de Frati Capuccini deſerves to 


be ſeen for its fine pictures; among which 


is a very celebrated piece of the battle be- 
twixt Michael the arch- angel and the dra- 
gon, by Guido Rheni, who, however, is 
cenſured for indulging a pique ſo far, as to 
paint cardinal Pamphilio, who was after- 
wards pope, to repreſent the devil. The 
arch-angel is finely done, though ſome think 
that his air of mildneſs and dignity would 
be better adapted to a picture of the annun- 
ciation. Here is alſo an admired piece of 
Domenichino, repreſenting St. Jerom re- 
ceiving the euchariſt juſt before his death. 


in Monti, S. Conſtanza fuori di Porta Pia, 


S. Coſmo e Damiano, in Campo Vaccino, and S. Croce, in Geruſalemme. 


Clemente, in Monti, one of the old- 

J. eſt churches in Rome, has an inſu- 
Hated altar, or an altar ſtanding alone, and 
Vol. I. Nums. IX. 


detached from the wall, which is of fine por- 
phyry, with ſeveral pillars, and two pulpits 
of white marble; near one of the latter, is 

a pillar 


TOR 
N 
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a pillar of ancient Mofaic, of which ſort of 
work 1s alſo the alcove behind the high 
altar. It is beautifully paved with inlaid 
work, of ſmall pieces of porphyry, verde 
antico, yellow and white marble, &c. and 
the roof is richly gilt and painted. 

This church lies on the left hand, beyond 
the Coliſeum; and in a vineyard and kitchen 
Oy near it, are ſome remains of ancient 

aths, or other edifices. Some will have 
this to. be Mecznas's garden, and others 
the baths of Antoninus Caracalla, 

S. Conſtanza fuori di Porta Pia is of a 
round form; and the roof reſts on twenty- 
four pillars, of oriental granate, ning in 
pairs. The cieling is of ancient Mofaic 
work, repreſenting birds, grapes, and the 
preſſing of them, or the vintage; whence 
ſome conjecture that this was anciently a 
temple of Bacchus. This is contradi&ted 


by others, who maintain, from Anaſtaſius's 


life of St. Silveſter, that Conſtantine the 
Great raiſed this ſtrufture in imitation of 
the Lateran baptiſtry, for the ſolemnity of 
baptizing the two Conſtantia's, his ſifter and 
daughter. : 

I The moſt remarkable thing here, is a 
large ſhrine, or coffin, of a ſingle piece of 

rphyry, four feet in depth, above five 
E and eight feet and a half in length. 
On the ſide of it are carved wreaths, garlands, 
and boys with bunches of grapes, which 1s 
the more curious from the difficulty of 
working porphyry, on account of its hard- 
neſs. The lid ts alſo made of a fingle piece, 
but damaged. Some think this to have been 
the tomb of Tulliola, Cicero's daughter; 
others that of Tullia, wife of Tarquin the 
Proud; and others again, who have the 
leaſt probability on their ſide, affirm it to 
have been the ſhrine of Bacchus. 

The church of S. Coſmo e Damiano, in 


Campo Vaccino, is remarkable for its being 


partly round, and partly ſquare. It has a 
noble altar belonging to it; and its tribuna, 
or gallery, is of old Moſaic work, repre- 
ſenting Chriſt with his diſciples. There is 


a ſpring in the ſubterraneous vault of this 


Deſcription of the City of ROME, from 


church; and about ten ſteps lower is an- 
other, both which are ſaid to have broke 


out at the tranſlating of St. Felix's remains; 


Before the church ſtand two hyry pil- 
lars; and it is thought that 3 _ 
cient temple dedicated to Romulus and Re- 
mus, hut afterwards converted into this 
church, | 

The church of S. Croce, in Geruſalemme, 
for antiquity and relicks, exceeds moſ* 
churches in Rome. It was built by Con- 
ſtantine the Great, at the deſire of his mo- 
ther Helena, in honour of the croſs of 
Chriſt; three pieces of which are pretended 
to be kept here, together with one of the 
nails uſed at his crucifixion; and likewiſa 
the inſcription on the croſs in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin. According to Niquetus's hiſto- 
ria tituli erucis, this inſcription was firſt 
found in the year 1492, in the pontificate 
of Innocent VIII. after having been con- 
cealed above a thouſand years in a leaden 
cheſt. The whole ſtory of the finding. the 
croſs of Chriſt by Conſtantine's mother, Sal. 
maſius, in a treatiſe de. Cruce, ſhews to be 
a mere fiction. | 

In this church they alſo pretend to ſhew 
one of the pieces of money for which Judas 
betrayed our Saviour. On one ſide of it is 
a head with long hair, and a glory round 
it; on the reverſe a flower, which ſome - 
take to be a roſe, and others a ſun- flower. 
The Greek word Rodion, to be ſeen on it, 
whether it be the genitive plural Rodioon, 
or an adjective agreeing with Nomiſma, in- 
dicates it to be a Rhodian coin; and the 
flower maſt be a roſe, in Greek Rodon ; 
for it appears, from ancient writers, that 


the iftand was ſo called from a great num: 


ber of roſe-buſhes being dug. up in laying 
the foundation of its capital. The radiancy 
about the head denotes the Coloſſus, or ſtatue 
of the-fun, erected at the entrance of the har- 
bour of Rhodes, and accounted one of the 
ſeven wonders of the world. More of theſe 
Rhodian coins, with: a roſe, and radiant 
head of Phoebus, or the ſun, are to be met 


with in Selden, &c. but they are 1 
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half the weight and largeneſs of the Jewiſh 
ſhekel, namely, 2 5. 4 2 d. ſterling ; fo that 
a great many ſuch as theſe were required to 
make up the thirty pieces of ſilver with 
which Judas was bribed to betray his maſ- 
ter. It is probable, that the ſoldiers, fo- 
reign Jews, and Roman officers, brought 
a great variety of money to Jeruſalem ; and 
that they were current, appears from the 
tribute money, with the emperor's image 
upon it, ſhewn to Chriſt ; neither is it cer- 
tain, that Judas was paid the reward of -his 
treachery in ſhekels. Now all this amounts 
to no more than that there is a poſlibility 
Khodian money might have been uſed on 
this occaſion, but does not in the leaſt prove 
that this piece, kept in S. Croce's church, 
was part of it. | | 

At this church is to be had, at once, an 
indulgence for fix thouſand and twenty- 
eight years. Its pavement is finely inlaid, 
and the architrave is ſupported by twelve 
large pillars of oriental granate. The mar- 
ble pieces of ſculpture, at the high altar, 
are excellent; and beneath it, in a porphy- 
ry ſarcophagus, are depoſited the ſaints Ce- 
ſareus and Anaſtaſius. The freſco painting 
in the tribuna, or gallery, by Penturecchio, 
repreſents the invention of the croſs of Chriſt; 
and the emotions viſible in the ſpectators 
are extremely well expreſſed. 

In the ſecond chapel, on the right hand, 
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as you enter the church, is a piece of the 
ſchiſm cauſed by Peter Leo, painted by 
Carlo Maratti; this iſle is terminated by 
the ſplendid chapel of St. Helena, whither 
that empreſs ſent a ſhip-load of the earth of 
mount Calvary, which was ſuppoſed to 
have imbibed the blood of Chriſt. No fe- 
male is permitted to enter this chapel, 
except on the 20th of March, which is the 
anniverſary feſtival of the conſecration of 
the church; and at that time no men have 
acceſs. The cieling is of Moſaic work, by 
Belthaſar Peruzzi, and repreſents our Sa- 


viour and the four evangeliſts, with a groupe 


of angels. The piece, which repreſents the 
finding of the croſs, is by Pomerancio. 

Formerly, upon the middle altar, was a 
picture of St. Helena, in oil colours, by 
Rubens, in the room of which, at preſent, 
ſtands an admirable white marble ſtatue of 
that empreſs, holding a croſs. Here are 
two other pieces, by Rubens, whoſe name 
alone ſpeaks their worth; one is Chriſt 
crowned with thorns, amidſt the outrageous 
ſoldiers, and the other a crucifixion. 

In the garden of the convent, adjacent to 
this church, and belonging to the Ciſter- 
cian monks, are the ruins of a temple of 
Venus and Cupid, or Adonis; and this 
part of the city. is full of remains of anti- 
quities, particularly aqueducts. | 


XI. Account of the Churches of S. Domenico e Seſto, S. Franceſco a Ripa Grande, 
S. Giacomo degP Incurabili, S. Giacomo Scoſſa Cavalli, the Church del Gieſu, that of 


Gieſu and Maria, and St. Gioſeppe de Falegnani. 


| HE church di S. Domenico e Siſto al 
Monte Magnanopoli belongs to the 


Dominican nuns, who are poſſeſſed of a 


piece of ſilver tiſſue, of a conſiderable va- 
ä lue, On the high altar is a picture of the 
Virgin Mary, . pretended to be painted by 
St, Luke; and over it the ſtate of glory in 
Heaven by Canuti. If the proprietors of 
this church have directed ſo many devout 
nuns of their order to be painted in this pa- 


radiſe, ſo that little room is left for others, | 


it ſhould not give any offence, as they have 


liberally paid the artiſt for this honour. . 
The firſt chapel on the right hand was de- 
ſigned by Bernini; and Antonio Raggi has 
ſhewn his admirable ſkill here, in two white 
marble ſtatues, of Chriſt and Mary Magda- 
lene. On each ſide ftands a marble pillar 


of a ſanguine red, worth obſerving, as are 
two pictures in other.chapels in this church; 
one of which, by Allegrini, repreſeats the. 
eſpouſals of St. Catherine of Sienna, and the 
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other 
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other by Romanelli, a Madona del Roſa- 
rio, with a roſary in one hand, and the in- 
fant Jeſus ſitting on the other arm. 

In ͤ the church of S. Franceſco a Ripa 
Grande is the chapel of S. Ludovica Alber- 
toni, on the altar of which lies a ſtatue of 
the ſaint as in a trance, by Bernini: in this 


piece the expreſſion is ſurprizingly ftrong. | da Vignola, was conducted by Jac. della 


On the altar of the Pallavicini family are 
two large pillars of green jaſper; and on 
the walls two monuments of the ſaid fami- 
ty. In this chapell is a fine ſtatue of Lau- 
ra Mattei, by Menghini, with her epitaph; 
and likewiſe a grand piece of painting by 
Annibal Caracci, repreſenting a dead Chriſt 
with the three Marys and other ſpectators. 
The marble monuments of Laura Frangi- 

i, and of Horatio Matheo, cardinal of 

. Laurence, are worth obſerving. 

On the altar of the principal chapel of th 
convent, where formerly St. Francis re- 
fided, are ſeveral relicks, and an infant Je- 
tus, with a ſhirt quite covered with rubies 
and other precious ſtones. Not far from. 
the front of this convent is an inſcription, 
in praiſe of pope Paul V. for his public 
works, and ſet up in the year 1611, by the 
ſenate and people of Rome. | 

In the church of St. Fames of the incur- 
ables, fo called from the hoſpital rage 27 
to it, are ſeveral good. pictures; in 
the ſecond chapel, on the right hand of the 
entrance, is a fine baſſo 5 upon one 
piece of marble, which repreſents St. Fran- 
cis di Paolo, viſiting the ſick. 

St. Giacomo Scoſſa Cavalli derives its 
name from the horſes, which in the time of 
the empreſs Helena, were bringing a cart- 
load of relicks from St. Croce di Gieruſa- 
lemme to St. Peter's church, ſtopping here; 
and, as it is pretended, neither whipping, nor 
any other means, could make them go a ſtep 
further. This was looked upon as a divine 
intimation: and accordingly here the whole 
load of fictitious relicks was depoſited, among 
which are the following; namely, the ſtone 
deſigned for the ſacrifice of Iſaac; another 

upon which Chriſt ſtood when among the 
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remarkable for four beautiful. pillars. In 
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doctors in the temple; ſome of the holy 
earth from Jeruſalem; and, what is ſtill more 
valuable, ſome drops of our Saviour's 
blood. ; ROY el | 

The church del Gieſu, or that of the Je- 
fuits, is one of the fineſt in all Rome: the 
architecture, being deſigned by Jac. Barozzi 


Porta, and chiefly at the expence of cardi- 
nal Alexander Farneſe, a great patron of 
the jeſuits; the front is of Tevertine, a 
kind of free-ftone found near Tivoli, adorn- 
ed with Ionic and Corinthian pillars; and 
the doors are of a very ſolid beautiful wood, 
brought from America for that purpoſe, - 

On the right hand of the high altar hes 
cardinal Bellarmine; two ſtatues repreſenting 
Religion and Wiſdom, by Pietro Bernini, 
ftand on his tomb. Upon the altar piece 
are four pillars of Giallo antico, and a good 
piece, of the circumciſion, painted by Ala- 
trani. The twelve apoſtles in bronze, be- 
ing illuminated, ſupply the place of chan- 
deliers. And without the altar, ſix large 
braſs angels on each ſide form a kind of 
amphitheatre, and hold likewiſe wax tapers, 
The chapel of St. Francis Xavier, being 
the third on the right hand from the main 
entrance of the church, was built by cardi- 
nal Negroni, from Cortona's deſign ; and is 


the little chapel are two fine pillars of green 
marble, and a picture of St. Francis, preach- 
ing to birds and fowls, by Vecchi. Inno- 
cent XI. cauſed the cupola, and the whole 
cieling, to be painted by Baciccio Gauli, 
a Genoeſe. Not far. from the entrance or 
the church is a groupe of angels. f 
The moſt magnificent chapel in the whole 
church is that of St. Ignatius Loyola, fi- 
niſhed in the year 1699, under the inſpec- 
tion of Andrea del Pozzor, the jeſuit, fo. 
celebrated for his ſkill, both in painting 
and architecture; and which, excepting the 
great duke of Tuſcany's chapel or burying 
place at Florence, has not its equal. The 
pavement about the altar is inlaid with 
teſtoons and flowers of the fineſt gems e 
ä eps 
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ſteps are of porphyry and other coſtly mar- 
ble; and the place where the prieſt ſtands, 
called the Predella, _ the uppermoſt 
ſtep before the altar, is allo a commeſſo, or 
inlaid work of poliſhed gems. Under the 
altar table lies the body of St. Ignatius, in 
a coffin of gilt braſs; and by means of the 
mp burning behind it, the name Jeſus, of 
inlaid cryſtal in the front, emits a great 
luſtre. The palliotto, or front of the altar 
table, is on feſtivals covered with ſolid ſil- 
ver, but has an aperture, through which the 
coffin and the radiant name may be ſeen. A 
little above the table, two gilt angels hold 
St. Ignatius's motto, ad majorem Dei glo- 
riam, 1. e. to the greater glory of God,” 
in lapis lazuli. On the altar-piece are four 
futed pillars, which, excluſive of the pe- 
deſtals and capitals, are of gilt bronze, are 
twenty-eight feet in — 7 and three feet in 
diameter where thickeſt. Theſe large pil- 
lars are inlaid with lapis lazuli, ſet in gilt 
bronze, and give the altar a moſt magnifi- 
cent appearance. On the architraves are 
globular pieces of lapis lazuli, twice as large 
as a man's head. This ſtone, by ſome ac- 
counted the cyaneum of the ancients, is ſo 
difficult to work, and when it is of a vivid 
bright blue and without flaws, of ſuch a 


great value, that one cannot but be aſto- | 


niſhed at the profuſion of it in this chapel. 
| Over the altar is a picture painted on wood, 
which can be lowered; and then it exhibits a 
flver ſtatue of St. Ignatius Loyola, that 
ſtands behind it, the drapery of which is 
gilt, and even enriched with pearls and dia- 
monds.. The model was performed by Pierre 


le Gros, a Frenchman, and Giov. Fred. Lu- 
dovici caſt and completed it. Its height is 


bo Roman palms, and it weighs ſix hun- 
dred pounds. Near it are three otner ſil- 


ver images. On each ſide of the altar is a. 


N 
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fine groupe of large ſtatues in Carrara mar- 
ble; one repreſents the Chriſtian religion 
deſtroying idolatry, and as a ſymbol tram- 
ples under foot a book, on the back of 
which are theſe words, Cames Fotoques, 
Amida and Xaca. Idolatry is repreſented 
by a ſerpent blaſted with lightning; and 
near 1t is the king of Bungo in Japan, ſub- 
mitting himſelf to the Chriſtian faith. In. 
another groupe, religion is ſeen treading on 
a fury and hereſy, who has a ſnake in her 
hand, and near her lie three. books marked. 
with the following titles. 1. Martin Luther.. 
2. John Calvin. 3. Hulderich . Zwingel. 
The former of theſe groupes is by Jean 
Theodon, and the latter by Le Gros, both 
French artiſts. _ 1 

On each ſide of the chapel is a door of 
breccia antica, which is red and white in- 
termixed: over theſe doors are the muſic. 
galleries with gilt feſtoons. It is not, in- 
deed, one viſit here that will ſuffice, in or- 
der to take an accurate view of this church. 
The ſacriſty alſo contains immenſe riches. 
It is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve, that this 
church belongs to the jeſuits, who have alſo 
adjacent to it, a ſeminary. with a fine li- 
brary, beſides their novitiate college, and 
the collegium Romanum. | 

In the church di Gieſu Maria al Corſo 
are very fine paintings, ſix tombs of the 
Bolognetti family, beſides a very handſome 
marble monument of the canon del Corno, 
by Dominico Guido. | | 

The church of St. Gioſeppe de Falegna- 
ni, ſo called from its being built by the 
Roman joiners, carpenters, and wheel-- 
wrights, who have inſtituted a. religious 
fraternity- here, has ſome good paintings, 
particularly a nativity of Chriſt,. by Carlo 
Marotti. Under this church is S. Pietro in 


carere, which is a kind of vault. 
5 3: 
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church of the beheading of St. John 
the Baptiſt, is full of fine paintings; and 
all its altars are enriched with a fine orien- 
tal marble. The decollation of the:Baptiſt, 
on the high altar, is a maſterpiece of Gior- 
gio Vaſari. In the oratory is a good piece 
of the deſcent from the croſs, by Giacomo 
del Conte; though it is ſomething du- 
bious, whether the body of a man, after 
hanging ſome hours on a croſs, with the 
arms ſtretched out and already beginning 


preſented. The attitude of Herodia's dan- 
cing, in another piece by Pirrho Ligorio, 
appears extremely forced, if not unnatural. 
In this -oratory are at preſent three pieces 
by Raphael, of the Pieta or Virgin Mary, 
with a dead Chriſt. * 

In this church a religious fraternity, con- 
ſiſting only of Florentines, uſually meet, 
whoſe chief office is to labour for the con- 
verfion of malefactors under ſentence of 
1 death: they earneſtly {4 roy with them, 
we * caviſe maſſes to be ſaid for them, and in the 
1 evening after their execution fetch them 
away and bury them in their church yard. 
This ſeciety is called the Archiconfraternita 
della Miſericordia, and in their proceſſions 
carry a black bag, with the head of John 


more effectually to repent, two of the beſt 
ſpeakers of the ſociety viſit them the night 


are attended by the whole fraternity at the 
place of execution, who walk before them. 
Hence this ſarcaſm is thrown upon the Flo- 
rentines at Rome, where they are bur little 
beloved; namely, that it is bad luck to 
have a Florentine go before or behind, or 
by one's fide; alluding to this cuſtom, alſo 
tacir -lequacity and unnatural crime, for 
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XII. An Account of the Churches of S. Giovanni Battiſta decollato, S. Giovanni x 
'Strada Giulia, S. Girolamo della Carita, S. Gregorio Magna, St. 'Sylvia's Chapel, the 
Oratory of Gregory the Great, and St. Ignatius's Church. | 


8 Giovanni Battiſta decollato, or the 
4 


to cool, would be ſo pliable as is here re- 


the Baptiſt painted on it. In order to per- 
ſuade the objects of their compaſſion the 


before they are executed; and the criminals 


| 


which they are infamous beyond the reſt of 
the Italians. Near the church juſt de. 
ſcribed is S. Giovanni Battiſta de' Fiorenti 
a Strada Giulia. The high altar ſtands be- 
twixt two fine monuments of the Falconieri, 
one of whom was a cardinal. On the left 
hand, as you enter the church, are two other 
monuments, of the biſhops Corſini and Ac- 
ciavoli, done by Algardi and Ferrata. Here 
is an admirable tomb for the marchioneſs 
Riccardi, over which is her buſto of white 
marble, with a Latin inſcription celebrating 
her deyotion, affability, and the practice of 
every virtue. | x 

In the Sacchetti chapel is a braſs cruci- 
fix, deſigned by Breſciano, and caſt by 
Paolo San Quirico, ſurrounded with fine 
pieces of ſculpture in marble. Here is alſo 
a moſt valuable painting on a board, of 
Chriſt praying in the garden in an agony be- 
fore his paſſion. Fs 

The church of the two martyrs John and 
Paul has a beautiful pavement, and ſome 
remarkable pillars of oriental granate, alſo 
one of oriental alabaſter, which ſtands near 
the altar. Here are likewiſe ſome good 
pictures. 57415 | | 

S. Girolamo della Carita is remarkable 


for its fine pieces of ſculpture; particularly 


thoſe at the hjgh altar, and in the chapels 
of St. Filippo Neri and di Sparda. The 
chamber in which St. Filippo Neri lived 
near thirty-three years is converted into an 
oratory. St. Jerom, at the high altar re- 
ceiving the ſacrament Juſt before his death, 
by Domenichino, is accounted one of the 


beſt pieces in all Rome. 7 


The church of St. Gregory the Great on 
Mount Celio, has a ſquare portico with ſe- 
veral monuments in it; particularly that of 
Oberti Reparoli, a Genoeſe nobleman, and 
a bronze baſſo relieyo, of our Saviour enter- 


ing Jeruſalem, riding upon an als. 
e Je ; * Under 
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Under this is St. Andrew's church; and 
the other church or chapel in this piazza is 
that of St. Sylvia, mother of St. Gregory. 
Her ſtatue in it is done by Francioſini; and 

its roof was painted by Guido Rheni. 

In the oratory of Gregory the Great is 
to be ſeen the marble table, at which that 
pope uſed every day to feed twelve poor 
men, till once a thirteenth joined theſe 
gueſt, who, it is ſaid, was found to be an 
angel. From that time he had always thir- 
teen of the poor at his table, which is ſtill 
the number of poor prieſts on whom the 
pope waits at table on Maundy-Thurſday. 
The ſaint entertaining the twelve poor men, 
with other pious actions of Gregory the 
Great, are painted in freſco on the wall, by 
Antoni Viviani di Urbino. | 

Here is an exquiſite ſtatue of Gregory 
the Great, begun by Michael Angelo, and 
after his death finiſhed by Francioſini. 

St. Ignatius's church, which belongs to 
the Jeſuits and the collegium Romanum, 
has a grand front, with a very lofty arched 

roof; and is by many; accounted the fineſt 
church in-Rome, excepting St. Peter's. The 
paintings of father Andrea Pozzi, the jeſuit, 
are noble ornaments to it; and the cupola 
painted by him on canvaſs makes the roof 
appear actually to riſe into a ſpacious dome. 


[ 
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That ſpot on which the ſpectator muſt ſtand 
to view this wonderful piece of perſpective 
may be known from a Latin diſtich on the. 
middle of the pavement. 

In the chapel of S. Ludovici Gonzaga, . 
on which the Lancelotti family is ſaid to 
have expended fixty thouſand crowns, are 
ſome admirable twiſted pillars of verde an- 
tico, decorated with feſtoons of gilt braſs. 
The white marble ſtatue of this ſaint reclin- 
ing on the altar, as in an extacy, is a maſ- 
terpiece, by Le Gros. The marble mo- 
nument of Gregory XV. to be ſeen here, is 
not at all inferior to that in St. Peter's 
church. The deſign is Bonanini's. The 
pope's ſtatue was done by Le Gros; and 
the ornaments of. gilt braſs, that ſupport 
the canopy under which the pope fits, are - 
by Vinacci. The ſhrine where the pope's 
body is depoſited, is a ſingle piece of ver- 
de. antico; and under it is placed a ſmall. 
porphyry coffin, in which lies cardinal Lu- 
dovici, nephew to that pope. | 

The high altar of this church is painted in 
perſpective, by the inimitable Pozzi: and 
it is now pretty well furniſhed with pieces 
by the beſt hands, of which it was very 
bare. in the laſt century, when it was but 
newly built, 


XII. Deſcription of the Charches of S. Lorenzo fuori della Mura, S. Lorenzo in Lucina, 
S. Luca in S. Martina, S. Maria Egizziaca, S. Maria in Coſmedin, St. Stephen, 
S. Maria del Horto, and S. Maria Liberatrice. | 


HE church of. St. Lawrence, without 

the walls, ſtands on the road to Ti- 
voli. Under the great altar in this church 
lies the body of the famous martyr St. Lau- 
rence, in a ſhrine of oriental granate. Pope 
Pelagius having tranſlated the remains of the 
proto-martyr, St. Stephen,.from Conſtanti- 
ncple to Rome, placed him in the. fame re- 
Politory, whoſe company was ſo acceptable 
to St. Laurence, that he not only very rea- 
dily made room for the new comer, but 


miraculouſly offered him the right hand by 


| 


way of compliment. On each fide of this 
church is an old pulpit, inlaid with ſtones of 
ſeveral colours; a great. deal of the like 
work is alſo to be ſeen in different parts of 
the church. Here are forty-ſix fine pillars, 
ſome. of granate and others of Greek mar- 
ble, which formerly belonged to a. temple 
of Mars. The marble canopy or. baldac- 
chino of the high altar 1s ſupported by four 

orphyry pillars, and the altar itſelf has been 
lately embelliſhed with additional ſculptures. 


Behind the altar are two marble. coffins, 
One. 
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which many miracles are attributed. There 
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neous paſſages are partly under the church, 


that there is only juſt room enough to re- 


religious purpoſes. « . 
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one of which is finely decorated with birds, 


_— 


flowers; . a 
In the chair is preſerved a miraculous 
crucifix, and another in the cloiſters, to 


is alſo in the church a very handſome cha- 
pel, wholly incruſted with marble, and 
adorned with fine baſſo relievos. But the 
moſt fingular curioſities in this church are 
two pebbles, which, they pretend, were 
uſed in ſtoning St. Stephen. Theſe ſtones 
are, in fact, oriental agates, and even of 
the moſt beautiful fort; ſo that it ſeems 
Jeruſalem was paved with precious ſtones. | 

From this church a pair of ſtairs leads 
down to the Catacombs. Theſe ſubterra- 


and partly under the adjacent fields. They 
'are about fix feet high, and on each ſide 
che paſſages are three, ſometimes four, rows 
of niches, dug in the ſoft ſtone, and ſo low, 


ceive naked corples. The turnings and 
windings are very intricate, - and conſe- 
quently dangerous to thoſe whoſe curioſity 
may lead them too far. Moſt of the niches 
are now open and empty, the bodies hav- 
ing, in proceſs of time, been taken out for 
The church of St, Lorenzo in Lucina, is. 
built on the ſpot where formerly ſtood a 
temple of Juno, and is ornamented with 
ſeveral fine paintings. The celebrated 
French painter, Nicholas Pouſſin, who died 
at Rome in the year 1675, in the ſeventy- 
firſt year of his age, is buried in this 
church. | | 
The church of Luigi de Franceſi, or St. 
Lewis of France, has a very ſtately portal, 
and a great number of yaluable paintings, 
particularly ſome by Guido Rheni, and Do- 
menichino. In the ſecond chapel, on the 
— 75 hand, is the aſſumption of the Virgin 
ary, by Franceſco Baſſano. . 
The church of S. Luca in S. Martina, on 
the Campo Vaccino, was built from a very 
beautiful deſign of Pietro di Cartona. It 


is faid to ſtand on the ſide of a temple of | 
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Mars; and the body of St. Martina was al{ 
found on this ſpot. The famous picture of 
St. Luke painting the ba, ts Mary, a piece 


of Raphael's, ſtands at the high altar, which 
is of white marble and exquiſite workman- 
ſhip. Menghino's ſtatue of St. Martina, 
aſleep on the altar, 1s no ſmall ornament 
to it. 

The firſt chapel on the right hand is a 
maſter-piece of Lazaro Baldi. Here is allo 
another picture by the fame hand, - repre. 
ſenting the martyrdom of St. Lazarus, who 
is ſaid to have been of the painter's profeſ. 
fion, as well as his namefake. Baldi is alſo 
buried in this chapel, and for him is an 
epitaph here. 8 | 

From the church is a deſcent by a pair of 
ſtairs into a vault, where is a Latin inſcrip- 
tion, with wretched conſtruction and ortho- 
graphy, for one Gaudentius an architect, 
importing that the rewards which the em- 
peror Veſpaſian had promiſed him and did 
not perform, Chriſt would abundantly make 
up to him. | VE 

Oppoſite to this inſcription is a. monu- 
ment to the memory of Peter Beretini, a 
nobleman-of Cartona, who was both a paint- 
er and architect. Beſides ſeveral charitable 
benefactions, he conſtituted this church his 
heir. In one of the ſubterraneous chapels 
are fourteen fine marble pillars, ſome of 
which were found in the ruins of the an- 
cient temple of Mars. The alabaſter baſſo 
relievo at the altar, repreſenting the Trini- 
ty, is the work of Alexander Albani. 
Near the wall are four white marble ſtatues, 
of the ſaints Theodora, Dorothea, Euphe- 
mia, and Sabina. In the great chapel, 
which is contiguous to this laſt, are ſome 
fine pieces of ſculpture, and ſome purple 
pillars ſtreaked with white, of Breggiolato 
Orientale. The jaſper ſhrine of St. Marti- 
na, under the altar, is of a deep red. The 
tabernacle on the altar has two excellent baſ- 
ſo relievos of oriental alabaſter, by Coſmo 
Fancelli; and on one ſide a piece of amethyſt 
a ſpan long, and four inches broad. In an- 


other chapel, on the right, is an old Grecian 
| picture 


HS 
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3 conſiſts of ancient Moſaic work, 
and 


picture of the Virgin Mary, very much da- 
maged. 
cophagus of fine black and white Sicilian 
marble. 

This church having been dedicated to 
St. Luke, was probably what induced the 
painters to build their academy adjacent to 
it, where they meet weekly. This is a 
place which foreigners ſhould by no means 
omit ſeeing. In the firſt room are ſeveral 
good pieces of ſculpture ; ſome in pietra cot- 
ta, ora fine ſort of burnt clay. Among the 
pictures in the other rooms the principal 
are, a cartoon, by the marquis Patrici, of 
the maſſacre of the innocents, a woman with 
a dove on her hand in miniature, by Roſal- 
ba, valued at a hundred piſtoles; St. Jerom 
by Carlo Maratti, and St. Mary Magdalene 
by Perugini. On the wall hang the rules or 
regulations of the academy, by one of which 
it 15 ordered that no member be admitted 
who is under thirty years of age. In the 
upper apartment or ſchool, are the pictures 

4 celebrated painters. Here is alſo a ſtatue 
of Venus, in an attitude very like that of the 
Venus de Medicis, but with the golden 
apple in her hand. Here is likewiſe to be 
ſeen the ſkill of Raphael d' Urbino, with the 


ſame verſes under it as are on his monument 


at the Rotunda. | 
The church of S. Maria Egizziaca, ſup- 
poſed to have been formerly the temple of 
Fortuna Virilis, belongs to thoſe Arme- 
nians and Greeks, who having ſubmitted to 
the papal authority, are allowed the public 
exerciſe. of their religion. This church has 
nothing remarkable, except a little chapel, 
ſaid to 6 exactly of the-ſame dimenſions and 
figure with Chriſt's ſepulchre at Jeruſalem. 


In this part of the city is alſo the church p 


of S. Maria in Coſmedin, or Scuola Greca, 
which was anciently the temple of Pudicitia. 
After that St. Auſtin taught Greek here, 
and his chair is ſtill kept behind the altar 
as a literary relick. The pillars of this 
church are ſmall and ſhort; but the pave- 
ment is a very beautiful inlaid — 2 of 
pieces of various kinds of marble. The altar 

Vor. I. Ns 9. | 


Under the altar is an urn or Sar- |- 


— 
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ulpit is adorned with por . 
On the it — near the —— 
church is a veſſel that formerly ſerved for 
receiving the blood of the martyrs. This 
at preſent is a baptiſmal font, and has a 
cover of gilt braſs finely wrought. It con- 
ſiſts of one piece of white alabaſter, with 


curious baſſo relievos of flowers, &c. and 


was found in Domitian's gardens. 
In the portico before the church, is a 
— — with five holes in it, which, in- 
deed, to a ſtrong imagination, may repre- 
ſent two eyes, - _ mouth, — This 
ſome have given out to be an ancient oracle, 
and called it Bocca della Verita, 1. e. * the 
Mouth of Truth.” It is further ſaid, that 
upon taking an oath of any great impor- 
tance, the ſwearing was obliged to 
put his hand into that which repre- 
ſents the mouth; and this in a caſe of per- 
jury, forcibly cloſed itſelf. Over this ſtone 
on the wall is a long detail of this abſurdi- 
ty: andequally well grounded is the opinion 
of ſome who have reported, that even now 
the women at Rome put their hands into 
this mouth to fatisfy any ſuſpicions their 
huſbands might harbour about their fide- 
lity; but the Italians have not ſo much 
candour as to be ſatisfied with ſuch a proof. 
Others will have it- to be the ara maxima, 
ſuppoſed to have been erected by Hercules. 
In ſhort, there was a great variety of opi- 
nions about it, till their abſurdity appeared 
from a diſcovery, that the holes in this 
ſtone ſerved only for a free paſſage of the 
water into the cloaca or common ſewer, 
over which theſe ſtones were laid, there be- 
ing ſtill ſuch a ſtone to be ſeen for that 
urpoſe in the ſecretary of ſtate's office. 

At the church door are to be ſeen in the wall 
the two black ſtones, which ſerved for weights 
among the old Romans. It is ſaid, that 
the Pagans uſed to hang them to the arms 
or feet of the Chriſtian martyrs at their exe- 
cution, in order to increaſe their ſuffer- 
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ment XI. cauſed it to be cleaned, adding 
an elegant fountain in the middle. So 
many traces of the injuries of time, &c. in- 


about, that a perſon can ſcarcely conceive 
himſelf to be in an inhabited city. ö 


embelliſhed with fine paintings and gild- 


were placed there in Mofaic work. It ſeems 
difficult to apprehend how a painting on 
plaiſter ſnould be removed from one place 


pieces, which in time came to ſuffer by the 
triulsʒ at laſt a method was found of removing 


firſt covered with linen, in order to ſecure 
it from duſt, and then a caſe of boards is 
ſcrewed on both ſides. After this the wall, 
let it be of what dimenſions it will, is 
ſawed through without any cracks or flaws. 

But if the wall be too thick for this opera- 
rion, part of the thickneſs is carefully taken 
off on the other ſide. 


goddeſs, built here by Pompey the Great. 


on this fpot ; but afterwards it fell to the 
Dominicans, who continue ſtill in poſſeſſion 


170 : Deſcription of the City of ROME, em 
Oppoſite to this church, ſtands that of | 


St. Stephen, anciently a temple of Her- 
cules or the ſun. This large area lay long 


waſte and covered with rubbiſh, till Cle- 


deed ſtrike the eye from all ſides here 


The church of S. Maria del Horto, is 
ings. Near the high altar are ſome pieces 
in freſco, which, together with the wall on 


which they are painted, were brought hi- 
ther from St. Peter's, when copies of them 


to another. But the eſteem for ancient 
weather, was ſo. great, that after many 


pieces painted in freſco. - The painting is 


The church of S. Maria/Liberatrice, or 
Liberanos a Peſte, has given riſe to ſeveral 
ridiculous fables; namely, that it was once 
the haunt of a huge dragon, which on the 
firſt day of every month, the veſtal virgins 
uſed to preſent with cakes. After the intra- 
ducing of Chriſtianity, theſe oblations ceaſ- 
ing, the dragon, in reſentment, cauſed by 
its breath a peſtilence, which daily ſwept 
away above three hundred perſons. - The 
Chriſtians were reviled as the cauſe of this 
calamity; but St. Sylveſter made it appear, 
that among all thoſe who died by the con- 
tagion, there was not one Chriſtian, adding 
at the ſame time, that there could not be 2 
plainer proof of their innocence. And the 
better to enforce his argument, the holy 
man, as the ſtory goes, went tod the dra- 
gon's haunt, and with a feal.. upon which 
a croſs was engraved, put an end to this fa- 
tal rage of the dragon, by ſealing up the 
den, and by his prayers reſtored to life thoſe 
heathens, who had ventured to accompany 
him and were overcome. Though this 
ſtory is likely to meet but with little credit, 
a large account of it is. to be read upon the 
wall. This church is not far from the ſpat 
where Curtius is ſaid to have leaped into 
the abyſs; © that one fabulous ſtory may 
have given birth to another. There is al 
upon the wall, an inſcription importing, 


XIV. Deſcription of the Church of S. Maria Sopra Minerva, St. Dominic's Chapel, lle 


Palace of the Inquifition, S. Maria de M 


S. Maria della pace, and S. Maria della pieta. 


HE church of S. Maria Sopra Miner- 
va, is ſo called from a temple of that 


After it had fallen to decay, ſome Benedic- 
tine nuns, being driven out of Greece 
in the year 750, before Leo Iſaurus, ſettled 


of it. This church is full of fine paintings, 


| that Conſtantine the Great was baptized in 
this church. | | 


onte, S. Maria Navicella, S. Maria Nuova, 


which, that of the Aldobrandini family is 
moſt remarkable for ſtatues and monuments. 
Adjacent to it is the capella della Annun- 
ziata, in which is to be ſeen the tomb of 
Urban VII. with his ſtatue, by Ambroſio 
Malvicino. In the Strozzi chapel are two 
fine braſs angels on Ambroſio Stozzi's mo- 
nument, by Landi. Not far from the high 
altar is a piece which repreſents Chriſt ca- 


and has ſeveral beautiful chapels, among 


tying his. croſs, as big as life, and of white 
| warble. 
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marble. One of the feet, which is covered 
with gilt bronze, is often devoutly kiſſed 
by the populace ; and the ſtatue 1s highly 
valued, being the work of Michael An- 


_— 8 | i 
: In the choir of this church are the noble 
monuments of Leo X. and Clement VII. 
The ſtatue .of the former 1s by Raphael da 
Monte Lupo; and that of Clement, by 
Giov. Baciro Bigio : but the other orna- 
ments of both tombs are by Bandinelli. In 
another part of the church is the tomb of 
Paul IV. by the Caſſignolas, and that of 
cardinal Pimental, by Bernini. The beau- 
tiful ſtatues at the monument of cardinal 
Bonelli, are the work of Hercules Fer- 
rata. | | 

A few years ago a prelate was for build- 
ing near the ſacriſty, a chapel in honour of 
St. Dominic. But being required to diſ- 
charge his architect, whoſe work was 
thought unworthy of ſuch a place, he gave 
over his deſign, when only eight black and 
white marble- pillars had been ſet up. It 
was not, however, long before Benedict 
the Thirteenth, zealous for the honour of 
his order, had-this chapel finiſhed, and that 
in a ſuperb manner. In the capella del 
Rofario, is a fine marble groupe of the Vir- 
gin Mary, the child Jeſus and John the 
Baptiſt. Cloſe to a pillar on the other ſide 
of the church is a tomb of the beatified Ma- 
ria Raggi by Bernini, with her buſto in 
bronze, and on the facriſty altar, is a fine 
crucifix by Andrea Sacchi. The epitaph 
on the tomb of Francis Neri, can be ſaid 
of very few, © that he never waſted his 
life on frivolous cares.” | 
Cardinal Cajetan, a Dominican, from a 
principle of humility, directed that he 
ihould not be buried in the church, but 
near the ſteps, at the entrance into it. 
The convent-library, which conſiſts of 
above 50000 volumes, is very well worth 
ſeeing. The length of it is a hundred com- 
mon paces, and the breadth - twenty-ſix : 
Thurſdays and holidays excepted, it is 
open every day from eight to eleven, and 
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from two to five. Cardinal Gieronimo Ca- 
ſanata, a Neapolitan, left a conſiderable le- 
gacy for the increaſe of this library, in ac- - 
knowledgment of which, a ſtatue of him 
in marble by Le Gros, is placed at one end. 
of. this gallery. 1 d 2 | 
Before the entrance of the library are ſe- 
veral flattering inſcriptions, in honour of 
Clement XI. Innocent XII. and cardinal 
Caſanata, as the moſt conſiderable benefac- | 
tors. That on Clement XI. ſtyles his ho- 
lineſs, © Vicaria Numinis majeſtas, the 
ͤdelegate majeſty of the deity.” 
In this convent are ſome good paintings to 
be ſeen. . Here are conſtantly maintained a 
hundred and fifty monks, excluſive of fo- 
reigners, belonging to the order. The 
building is ſix ſtories high, but ſome. of 
them are very low, which occaſions this 
ſpacious edifice, to make but a mean ap- 
pearance. | | | 
Here the formidable court of inquiſition, 
which is deteſted by the ſenſible part of the 
Roman catholicks, is held on every Wed- 
neſday, the general of the Dominican order 
always preſiding there next to the biſhops. 
Three congregations of the holy, or more 
properly the infernal office, fit every week. 
The firſt at the palace of the inquiſition, 
the ſecond at the convent alla Minerva, 
where the proceſſes are digeſted into order, 
to be laid before his holineſs at the third 
congregation, which 1s holden at the pa- 
lace where the pope reſides, The number 
of cardinal inquiſitors is not fixed. But 
there are generally twelve or more, and 
theſe are aſſiſted by ſeveral divines and of- 
ficers. The Italians however, know better 
than to entruſt this tribunal with ſuch an 
enormous power, as 15 commonly exerciſed 
with ſo great rigcur and cruelty in Spain and 
Portugal. th ei 
They abate. much of their ſtrictneſs to- 


wards foreigners in particular, or any per- 
ſons belonging to. cardinals and foreign mi- 
niſters. | | | 

The palace of. the inquiſition together 
with the priſon for the unhappy objects ot 
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publiſhed an index librorum prohibitorum, 
1: e. a liſt of prohibited books; and of the 


mitted to be read; and this is done from 
time to time by 


\ 


its diſpleaſure, is in another patt of the 
city, not far from St. Peter's. As to what 
paſſes within this place, it is no leſs a ſecret 
at Rome, than the tranſactions in the ſerag- 


lio are ar Conſtantinople. Before moſt of 
the windows are boards placed, like thoſe 


in a great many nunneties, ſo that the light 
comes in only at the upper 

The Weng and outing of pined books 
depends hkewiſe princi on the Domi- 
nicans, the Maeſtro NN palazzo, 
without whoſe permiſſion no book is to be 
printed, nor read, when prohibited, being 
of this order; as is alſo the ſecretary of the 
congregatione dell indice, whole licence 
muſt be obtained for reading a prohibited 
book, even out of the Roman territories. 
The council of Trent was the firſt that 


dangerous paſſages in books, otherwiſe per- 


the congregatio indicis. 
With what judgment this 1s done, appears 
from the following inſtance, among ſeveral 
others of an inquifitor, who, in a book 
written by Nandzus, expunged theſe words, 
Virgo fata eſt. i. e. Thus the vir- 
« gin,“ with this addition, propoſitio he- 
retica, nam non datur fatum: i. e. an 
& heretical poſition this, for there is no ſuch 
« thing as fate.” 
Near the ruins of the ancient temple of 
Minerva, was found in the Dominican gar- 
den a pyramid adorned with Egyptian Nie. 
roglyphies; but many of them are damaged. 
It is twenty-three Roman palms, or be- 
tween ſixteen and ſeventeen feet high. It 
was ſet up in 1667, by order of pope Alex- 
ander VII. before the church of S. Maria 
Sopra Minerva; and Bernini, by a happy 
fancy, placed it on the back of an elephant, 
finely executed by himſelf. And on the 
pedeſtal are two inſcriptions. | | 
The church of S. Maria de Monti, call- 
ed ſo, though it lies in a valley, from the 
Efquiline, Vincinal and Quirinal hills, with 
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and is particularly worth ſeeing, on account 
of its exquiſite paintings. a+ = 
The church of S. Maria in Navicella, has 

ſome good paintings in freſco by Julio 
Romano and Perino del Vago. It derives 
its name from a marble boat placed before 
the church, and ſaid to be a votiye piece in 
ackhowledgement of a deliverance in a 
ſtorm. This church is generally kept ſhut, 
its neighbourhood being very thin of in- 
habitants. | 

The church of S. Maria Nouva, is called 
likewiſe S. Franciſca Romano, that faint 
being buried here in a very ſplendid tomb 
of jaſper and other gems; and of which it is 
ſufficient to ſay, that the artiſt who made it 
was Bernini. On the right hand towards 
the altar, are two blocks of marble, kept 
within an iron grate ; and upon them two ca- 
vities, which are pretended to be the impreſ- 
ſions of St. Peter's knees, as appears by an 
Italian inſeription. | 

This is grounded on the ſtory of Simon 
Magus, flying in the air before the emperor 
Nero, till at St. Peter's orders he fell down, 
and expired in a few days after. Before 
the altar ſtand two angels, holding the 
lamps. Over the altar is a picture of the 
bleſſed Virgin, as is pretended, by St. 
Luke; here is alſo the tomb of Gregory XI. 
with a fine baſſo-rehevo of his public en- 
try, when he removed the papal ſee from 
Avignon to Rome. This was too advan- 
tageous a circumſtance to: the latter city, 
not to be commemorated by an inſcription, 
which was erected in the pontificate of Gre - 
gory. XIII. 25 7 

The church itſelf was part of the court 
of Neto's golden palace facing the ſquare, 
where are ſtill to be ſeen ſome remains of 
the temple of peace. | 

In the church of S. Maria della Pace, are 
to be ſeen ſeveral celebrated paintings; 


which yet ſeem not to be preſerved with 


the greateſt care. In the firſt chapel on the 
right hand of the entrance, are four pieces 
in freſco, by Raphael, repreſenting two 


. 


which it is ſurrounded, is a fine ſtructure, 


| 


| prophets and two ſibyls, and oppolite to 


thele 5 
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theſe, are four other pieces by Timoteo del- 
la Vite d' Urbino, who was cotemporary 
with Raphael. In this church are alſo ſome 
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The church of S. Maria della Pieta in 
Campo Santo, is particularly frequented 
by the popes Swiſs guards; and it is alſo 


fine pieces by Vicenza del Roſſi, and Bal- | their burying place. On the high altar, is 


thafar Peruzzi; a nativity of Chriſt with the 
adoration of the ſhepherds, by Girolamo 
Sermonetta; and an Annunciation, by Car- 
lo Maratti. On the high altar is one of 
the pretended ſeven pictures of the Virgin 
Mary, by St. Luke. The two marble ſta- 
tues of Peace and Juſtice to be ſeen here, 
are by Stephano Moderno. | 


a piece of the deſcent from the croſs, by 
Caravaggio; and on the left hand, a ſcourg- 
ing of Chrilt, by Franciſco Fiamingo. The 
church yard is ſo full of tombs, that it 
would take up ſome hours to run over the 
epitaphs; but many of them may be met 
with in Alverrs work, entitled Roma in 


ogni ſtato. 


XV. Account of the Churches of S. Maria del Popolo, S. Maria in Portico, S. Maria 
regina cceli, S. Maria della Scala, S. Maria Tranſpontina, the Taberna Meritoria of ihe 
Romans, and the Church of S. Maria e S. Gregorio in Valli cella. | 


"ITH regard to the ſpot on which 
| the church of S. Maria del Popolo 
ſtands, there is a fabulous tradition, that 
the aſhes of Nero were buried there, and 
that from them was produced a large hazel- 
tree, which immediately became the haunt 
of ſeveral evil ſpirits, till pope Paſcal II. in 
his great wiſdom, ordered the aſhes to be dug 
up, and thrown into the Tiber. This put 

an end to the miſchiefs occaſioned by ſuch 
a-rendezvous of devils, as is certified in a 
long inſcription on the pavement of the 
church, where the hazel-tree formerly grew. 
Near it on the left hand 1s a monument of 
Aſcanius Maria Sforza, and oppoſite to it 
the monument of cardinal Baſſi. Both are 
of white marble, with curious baſſo relievos, 
done by Andrea Sanſovino; and on the 


monument of the latter, is a ſtatue of a 


woman, which appears to repreſent Virtue, 
whoſe drapery cannot be ſufficiently ad- 
mired. The marble ſkeleton, repreſenting 
Death, and the tomb made by Giov. Bap- 
tiſca Giſleni for himſelf, are alſo worth ob- 
ſerving. On it is an epitaph, which ſays 
de equally excelled in painting, ſculpture, 
and architecture, and firſt ſketched out this 
when ſeventy years old, and finiſhed the 
courſe of his life twelve years after. And 
concludes thus, reader, he requires nei- 
ther thy applauſe nor thy regret; but an 


| 


% ave at thy approach, and a ſalve at thy 
departure.“ 

In the chapel of the Chigi family are ſome 
good paintings; and at every corner of it is 
a fine marble ſtatue; thoſe of Elijah and 
Jonah, were executed by Lorenzetto, from 
a deſign of Raphael; and the two others, 
with the monument, by Bernini. In the 

mpous chapel of this church, belonging 
to the Cibo family, are twelve pillars of 
giallo antico, and likewiſe a great many 
pieces of ſculpture in green marble, with 
three pictures, of which the martyrdom of 
St. Laurence, and that of St. Barbara, are 
exquiſite pieces. Among ſeveral other mo- 
numents of this church, there is one with 
an epitaph for Camilla Bonviſia, a native of 
Lucca, who was a lady of very amiable qua- 
lities; for in thirty years marriage, amidſt 
a variety of events, ſne gave her huſband 
not the leaſt interruption of perfect har- 
mony. 

There are two churches of the name of 
S. Maria, in Portico, of which that in Cam- 
pitelli, or the new church, is the princi- 
pal. In this church, among others, are 
two fine chapels belonging to the Alteri fa- 
mily, particularly remarkable for their mar- 
ble ornaments. In the firſt chapel are two 
coffins, with the buſto of a lady upon one 
of them, with the word Umbra, that — X 
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„Shadow,“ and of a man upon the other, 
with the word Nihil, i. e. Nothing ;* both 
are ſupported by two lions, of the fineſt 
red porphyry, without any of thoſe white 


ſpecks uſually ſeen in that valuable ſtone. 


In the other chapel are two remarkable pil- 
lars, of marmo florita, or flowered marble, 


each of one ſingle block, though twelve 


feet in circuit, and about twenty-five high. 

In the church of S. Maria Regina Ccel 
alla Lungara, the tabernacle on the high 
altar, is remarkable for its embelliſhments 
in lapis lazuli, and other gems; and alſo 
the ivory. baſſo relievos and twiſted pillars 

of white agate. The pavement before the 
altar is an elegant inlaid work of white and 
grey marble. The church belongs to the 
Carmelite nuns, and is ſplendidly decorated 
by the munificence of princeſs Anna Colon- 
na, wife to prince Taddeo Barberini, who 
has alſo a ſuperb monument here. 

The church of S. Maria della Scala, be- 
longs to the Carmelite monks. Here is a 
fine tabernacle, with fluted pillars of orien- 
tal alabaſter, and the capitals of gilt bronze. 
Here are alſo ſeveral good paintings by Ar- 
pino, Lucca, Palma, and others. 

Under this church twelve-hundred and 
three martyrs be interred, being part of the 
forty. thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves employed in 
building Diocleſian's baths. 

In the church of S. Maria Tranſpontina, 
are two pillars of a very hard fort of mar- 
ble, called Breecia, to which St. Peter and 
St. Paul are ſaid to have been faſtened, 
when they were ſcourged in Nero's reign. 
The altar, among other ornaments, is adorn- 
ed with eight pillars of Sicilian jaſper. 

In the place, where at preſent ſtands the 
church of S. Maria in Tranſtevere, the an- 
tient Romans had their taberna meritoria, 
or an hoſpital for decayed ſoldiers. On the 
teſtival of Chriſtmaſs, a ſpring of oil is ſaid 
to have burſt forth on the ſpot, where, at 
preſent, ſtands the high altar. 

Near St. Firmian's altar, are three round 
biack ſtones, with theſe words inſcribed up- 
on them, © Hi lapides pedibus martyrum 

* Alligabantur,” that is, Theſe ſtones were 
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markable picture of a child ſtrewing flowers. 


uſually tied to the martyrs feet ;* but they 
ſeem to have been ancient weights. The 
pavement of this church, eſpecially that 
about the high altar, is of fine inlaid work. 
Its tabernacle is _ is for four 
phyry pillars. In the tribuna is a great 
ou 2 of Moſaic work. On the 3 
of cardinal Philip de Alenzon, biſhop of 
Oſtia, is an excellent baſo relievo, of white 
marble, containing no leſs than twenty hu- 
man figures, with an inſcription,” that he 
died in 1403, on the ſame day as the hlef. 
ſed Virgin mother did.” = 
In this church are twenty-rhree large 
pillars, each of which was cut out of a ſin- 
gle block of oriental granate; the twenty- 
fourth was carried, by the devil, as far as 
Prague, according to vulgar tradition. In 
a chapel, near the tribuna, is a very re- 


It is the work of Domenico Zampieri, much 
celebrated under the name Domenichino; 
his maſter-piece at Rome, is on the cieling 
of this church, being the aſſumption of the 
Virgin Mary; where her majeſtic, exulting, 
and, withal, modeſt countenance, together 
with the looks of the angels, expreſſing 
their eagerneſs to attend her, give the be- 
holder inconceivable pleaſure. 
In the portico, before the church, are 
four granate pillars, and, on the right hand, 
a large ſtone coffin with ſcriptural pieces in 
baſſo relievo. The inſcription ſhews it to 
have been brought hither from cardinal Car- 

pegni's houſe, in the year 1707. | 
The church of S. Maria and S. Gregorio, 
in Vallicelli, is alſo called the new church, 
and belongs to the fathers of the oratory; 
this affords a great deal of entertainment to 
connoiſſeurs in painting, particularly in the 
dome, where the ſtate of the bleſſed is ex- 
quiſitely painted by Pietro di Cortona. The 
burial of Chriſt, by Michael Angelo Cara- 
vaggio (to be diſtinguiſhed from his bro- 
ther Polydore Caravaggio, alſo an ingenious 
painter) which is to be ſeen in the ſecond 
chapel, on the right hand, and the Virgin 
Mary, by Rubens, on the 1 * altar, are 
alſo admirable pieces. The chapel of St. 
Philip 
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Philip: Neri, is all over inlaid with marble, 
, mother of pearl, and precious ſtones. 


body. of the faint lies under the altar. 
con- 


agate 
The 8 unde 
In the adjacent convent is a library, 
ſiting of 20,000, volumes. 

It would be endleſs to give a deſcription 
of all the churches in Rome which are de- 


dicated to the Virgin Mary ; yet none of 


_ 


— 
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but it is ſomething ſingularly abſurd, that 
many Who place a great confidence in the 
particular Virgin Mary of this church, give 
themſelves little concern about any of the 
other Mary's; as if, inſtead of one, there 
were ſeveral mothers of Chriſt; and as if 
each of them could be of no effectual ſcr- 
vice, but in one particular caſe. 


them want a numerous train of votaries; 


XVI. Deſcription of the Churches Madonna della Vittoria, Il Sagro Monte della Pieta, . 
8. Nicolo de Tolentino, S. Onofrio, L'Hoſpitio de S. Michele, S. Vincenzo e Ana- 
ſtaſio alle tre Fontane, and S. Maria della Scala de Cielo. 


AE fineſt of the churches called by 

her name, namely Madonna del Vit- 

torla, i. e. our Lady of Victory, belongs 
to the Carmelites. This church was for- 
merly dedicated to St. Paul; but the image 
of the Virgin Mary, which wrought a great 
miracle in a battle againſt the heretics, on 
the White Mountains (or Weiſſenberg) near 
Prague, in 1621, being brought hither, 
the name was thereupon changed. The 
image of the Virgin Mary. ſtands over the 
high altar, glittering with gems, preſented 
by the: houſe of Auſtria, &c. to a very great 
value. In the firſt chapel, on the. right 
hand, the picture of the penitent Mary 
Magdalen, is by Mercati; and in the ſe- 
cond chapel are ſome fine pieces by Dome- 
nichino, particularly the Virgin Mary hold- 
ing the child Jeſus to St. Francis. In St. 
Stephen's chapel are four beautiful green 
pillars, and a white marble baſſo-relievo, of 
our Saviour in the manger, with the ſhep- 


herds worſhipping him, and ſome fine ſta- | 


tues by Domenico, particularly one, which 
is extremely natural, "repreſenting the child 
Jeſus in the Virgin's lap. In St. Thereſa's 
chapel is to be ſeen a large quantity of ne- 
gro antico; the marble buſtoes of ſix car- 
dinals of che Carnaro family; together with 
the ſtatue of this ſaint, and of an angel 
deſcending to her, both by Bernini, who 
drew the plan of the whole chapel. The 
ſaint 1s repreſented lying in a trance, and 


ſelf as his maſterpiece, and all connoiſſeurs 
own it to be an incomparable work. What 
principally recommends the next chapel, 
beſides a piece of the crucifixion, by Guido 
Rheni, are the rich ornaments of lapis la- 
zuli, and other gems. Though this church. 
is, indeed, but ſmall, it is inferior to very 
few in fine marble, painting, gilding, &c. 
In the treaſury of the convent is an amber 
image of the Virgin Mary, made of a ſingle 
piece, though above a ſpan high, and was 
a preſent from the houſe of Bavaria; the 
face, and the infant Jeſus, are of ivory. 
Here is allo the golden crown, preſented to 
the miraculous image of the virgin, by the 
emperor Ferdinand II. in which, beſides 
emeralds, rubies, and other precious ſtones, 
15 a ſaphire of the magnitude of a hazel nut. 
A pieta, or the Virgin Mary with a dead 
Chriſt, in ivory, upon a ground of orienta} 
jaſper, is a moſt exquiſite piece. The bat- 
tle of the White Mountain, near Prague, 
againſt the proteſtants, is painted in four 
large pictures, and hung in the fame room, 
together with that of the Carmelite monk 
Domenico di Giefu Maria, who is ſaid to 
have found this wonder-working image at 
Strachonitz, a ſmall town in Bohemia, in a 
very bad condition, the heretics having torn : 
out 1ts eyes. . In the burying vault lies a 
prince of the elector of Bavaria's family, 
who died here ſome years ago. Here is alſo 
to be ſeen one of the brothers of the con- 


was always.looked upon by the. artiſt him- 


| 


vent, whoſe ſkin, . by the drineſs of the 
| place, 


> 
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place, adheres fo cloſely to the bones, chat 
they ſtill remain in their natural poſition, 
though he lay buried in the vault ſeveral ' 
years; theſe, and the other curioſities here, 
may be ſeen for about two paoli, or a ſhil- 
ling, ſterling. 1 

| n Sagro monte della Pieta, was inſtituted 
to prevent the extortions of uſurers, by 
which the diſtreſſes of the poor, in other 
countries, are ſo extremely hei htened. 
Here any one receives two thirds of the va- 
hae of his pledge; and if it does not ex- 
cCeed thirty ſcudi, or crowns, he pays no in- 
tereſt; but if it be above that ſum, only 
two per cent. is required: in caſe eighteen 
months elapſe before the pledge be redeem- 
ed, it is publicly ſold, and the overplus 
reſerved for the owner of the pledge. This 
ſale, however, may be prevented only by 
renewing the obligation, which is done 
without trouble or charges. For ſupport- 
ing this foundation, which beſides being a 
— 5 to the poor, affords a ſubſiſtence to 
no ſmall number of people, legacies have 
been left by the popes, and other perſons 
of rank. There is a particular fraternity 
for the management of this office. In the 
chapel, or oratory, is a good piece of ſcul 
ture, in marble, by Domenico Guidi, of a 
Madonna della Pieta, or the Virgin Mary 
with a dead Chriſt in her lap. Here is a 
baſſo relievo, by Theodon, which repre- 
ſents Joſeph as furniſhing the Egyptians 
with corn in the time of the famine; and 
another by le Gros, of Tobias lending ten 
talents to Gabel. Nothing can be more 
appoſite than the groups in this baſſo re- 
lievo; one is telling out money, another 
writing a receipt, a third entering it in a 
book, &c. and all extremely well expreſs- 
ed. In other parts, theſe montes pietales, 
are called Lombardies, or loan-chambers. 

In the church of S. Nicolo di Tolentino, 

are fine paintings, with ſome pillars of vio- 
let- coloured marble, commonly known by 
the name of pavonaceo. At the altar of 
the Gavotti chapel, is a fine marble baſſo 


peaſant, near Savono, which is a maſter. 
piece of the famous Coſmo Fancelli, —_— 
ſtatue of St. Joſeph, on one ſide of the al. 
tar, was done by Antonio Raggi; and that 
of St. John the Baptiſt, on the other, by 
Hercole Ferrara. | N 

The church of 8, Onofrio, is not with. 
out ſome good paintings: but what chiefly 
draws a foreigner hither is the fine view all 
over the city of Rome, which this church 
affords. Two monuments, exactly reſem- 
bling each other, have been erected here 
by cardinal Franciſco Barberini, one to his 
preceptor Bernardo Guglielmo, and the 
other 'to the learned John Barclay. The 
widow of the latter thought it injurious and 
degrading to her huſband, who, beſides 
his extraordinary learning, was of a noble 
family in Scotland, and equally noble in his 
diſpoſition, that he ſhould be placed by the 
ſide of a wretched pedant, as ſhe called Gug- 
lielmo ; ſo that ſhe would fain have demo- 
liſhed the monument, but that being out 
of her power, ſhe found means to carry off 
the marble buſto of her huſband which had 
been placed upon it. 

On the pavement of this church is a flat 
ſtone, with a ſhort inſcription for Taſſo. 

On the wall near this place, is a pane- 
gyric on that celebrated poet. 

There is alſo an inſcription here on Alex- 
ander Guido's monument, illuſtrious for 
his lyric poetry, Who was extremely deſi- 
rous of being buried near Taſſo, which has 
been complied with in ſome meaſure. 

Six of Clement the Eleventh's ho- 
milies, which are read on ſeveral feſtivals 


before the cardinals in St. Peter's church, 


have been rendered into Italian verſe by 
Alexander Guido, and a ſeventh by Ber- 
nardino Prefecto, which have all: been pub- 
liſned. The original language, in which 
they were delivered, was Latin, but they 
are tranſlated into moſt of the European 

ages. The whole number of the ho- 
milies are twenty-eight, and a very pom- 
pous impreſſion of the Italian tranſlation, 


on, 


relievo of the Virgin Mary appearing to a | 


2 


was publiſhed at Rome in 1722, in 8 * 
| | 
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- The hoſpital for poor children, called 
L'Oſpitio de' poveri fanciul di S. Michele 
a Ripa grande, is ſuch a large building, 
that the front, towards the Tiber, is an 
hundred paces long, and it is four ſtories 
high : this is a moſt admirable foundation 
bringing up orphans, who are allowed to 
chuſe their own trade; and when they are 
twenty years of age, and able to maintain 
themſelves, they are diſmiſſed from the 
houſe, and cloathed from head to foot, with 
twenty-five crowns in their pocket. Very 
good tapeſtry is made here, ſeveral work- 

men from the Gobelins at Paris having 
been invited hither by great encourage- 
ments. A lad who appears to have a re- 
markable genius, is i ed in drawing 
for two or three years, and he ſpends about 
the ſame ſpace of time to obtain a thorough 
knowledge in tapeſtry- work. Into this hoſ- 
pital are alſo admitted old diſabled ſervants, 
and other perſons, who by age and infir- 
mities are incapable of earning their bread. 
In the chapel the two ſexes are ſeparated 
from each other by an iron-grate. In Lent 
their food generally conſiſts of a piece of 
dried fiſn, ſome cheſnuts and bread, with a 
can of wine. The houſe of correction be- 
longing to it, has room for a hundred and 
fifty perſons, where, upon failure of their 
weekly taſks, they are put into a ma- 
chine, and undergo a diſcipline, being tied 


neck and heels. Formerly they uſed to be 


ſcourged with cords, till a. lad expired un- 
der the puniſhment, ſince which accident 
rods have been made uſe . 

Near the church of S. Paolo elle tre Fon- 
tane, is that of S. S. Vincenzo e Anaſtaſio 
alle tre Fontane, and ſhould be viſited at 


the ſame time; though, excepting the pic- 
tures of the twelve apoſtles, painted on the 
wall, and ſaid to be from a deſign of 
Raphael, it ſcarcely deſerves any notice. 
Oppoſite to this church is a very pretty 
oct chapel of S. Maria della ſcala 
del cielo, or St. Mary of the ladder to 
heaven.“ In the tribuna, over St. Ber- 
nard's altar, is ſome ancient Moſaic, and 
the altar-piece repreſents the angels carry- 
ing ſouls from purgatory ; for, according 
to a certificate on the altar, every maſs that 
is ſaid here, delivers a ſoul from purgato- 
ry. From this chapel one goes into the 
catacombs, or ſubterraneous paſſages, which 
they ſay, formerly reached not only to St. 
Sebaſtians, but even to Oftia. In the area 
between the churches of S. Vincenzo and 
Anaſtaſio, and S. Maria della ſcala del 
Cielo, extending to S. Paolo alle tre Fon- 
tane, ten thouſand chriſtians are ſuppoſed 
to have ſuffered martyrdom. 
At the high altar, which is on the right 
hand, are two pillars of green porphyty, of 
a beauty ſcarcely to be matched. Near 
this is a pillar four feet high, caſed with 
wood, and incloſed within 1ron-rails, with 
an inſcription, That St. Paul was beheaded 
On it. 


Oppoſite to chis altar is another, adorned 


with red porphyry pillars, and the martyr- 


dom of St. Peter, painted by Guido Rheni. 
In this church are to be had a great varie- 
ty of little medals and amulets, with reli- 
gious ſtories, or perſons repreſented on 
them; and by virtue of a maſs ſaid over 


theſe trifles, they are looked upon as ſove- 


reign remedies againſt the head-ach, epi- 
lepſy, and other diſorders. | 


XVII. Account of the Churches of S. S. Annunziata, Baſilica di S. Paolo, S. Pancrazio, 
S. Pietro in Carcere, S. Pietro in Montorio, S. Pietro in Vincoli, and St. Praſlede's 


Church. | 
A Little from the city, continuing in the 


ſame road, is the church of the An- 
nunciation, where indulgences are to be 


had for ten thouſand 


Vol. I. Ne. 9. 


years, Here the pro- | 


teſtants are miſtaken in imagining that the 


| term of indulgences relates to this life, and 


conſequently that an indulgence of a year, 
authorizes à twelvemonth's courle of fin. 
\ But 


29868 | 
But the notion of the Roman catholics is 
very different; for they believe that they 
concern only tke future ſtate. For inſtance, 
they think that, a perſon, who, for the pu- 
-rification of his foul, ought to remain in 
purgatory a hundred thoufand years, ſhall 
be diſcharged at the expiration of ten thou- 


fand, if he has taken care in his life time 


to provide himſelf with indulgences for nine- 
ty thouſand. years. In the cathedrals and 
principal churches are ſeven privileged al- 
_ rats to be viſited for this purpoſe, which 

are diſtinguiſhed by this inſcription, Unum 
ex ſeptem altaribus,” i. e. One of the ſe- 

ven altars,” + 16360 
Nearer towards the city of Rome, lies 
the Baſilica di S. Paolo fuore delle mura, 
or the church of St. Paul, without the walls, 


» Doſeription e the City f ROME, fh 


of whom here is a 


tions, baſſd relievos, &c. Theſe Cornelio 
Margarini, a Benedictine monk, was at the 
pains of copying, and afterwards publiſhed 
them with very learned illuſtrations. 
This church is one of the four which has 
a porta ſanta, or holy door, which is opened 
only in the Jubilee year; it has alfo the ſin 
gular honour of an altar, at which the pope 
only muſt fay maſs. On the fide of the 
church, towards the Oſtia road, is an ele- 
gant chapel, dedicated to the holy facra- 
ment, built by Carlo Maderni.. Near it 
ſtands the miraculous crucifix which fo of. 
ten. ſpoke deeper ae a Swediſn princeſs, 
ne marble ſtatue, in a 


kneeling poſture, by Maderno. 
Tbe Moſaic work, on the arched roof of 
this church, was done in the time of Leo the 


in the road to Oſtia, which, next to St. Pe- 
ter 's is the largeſt church in Rome, its 
breadth being one hundred and five com- 
mon paces; and the 
and ſixty. The principal door is of bronze, 
adorned with. pieces: of ſacred hiftory, and 
over it 1 5 4) arg 
s. purpoſes to which it is dedicated. 
BT his ſtructure is ſupported by ninety pil- 


— 


lars, of a very extraordinary magnitude, 


many of which are of oriental granate, ſome 
of pavonazzo, and all of them antique, At 
the altar are thirty-ſix: invaluable porphyry 
and, near the ſacriſty fourteen of a 
utiful ſpecies of marble, called Saligno 
Cipollino. In the court of the Benedictine 
convent of the c 1 of Mount Caf 
ſini, or St. Juſtina of Padua, are two pil- 
lars of Cepollino marble, and ſix of gra- 
nate, and beyond them ſeven large pillars 
of granate. In. the convent, alſo, are an 
hundred and ninety-four pillars of the fame 
ſtone, not yet fet up. The church is di- 
vided into tive iſles, the pillars. in the mid- 
dle iſle, are near eighteen feet in circumfe- 
rence, and all of marble, with red and black 
veins, which, if properly poliſhed, would 
be very beautiful. The pavement is ſome- 
what extraordinary, but does not at all pleaſe 


the eye, conſiſting of fragments of inſcrip- 
1 


th one hundred 


Great, and probably at the expence of Pla. 
cidia, ſiſter to the emperors Honorius and 
Without the church is a marble pillar, 
twenty-fix feet high, ſtanding; upon two 
ſphynxes. On this pillar are elegant baſſo 
rehevos, and from the vine- branches, and 
bunches of grapes, ſome are of opinion 
that it originally belonged to the temple of 
Bacchus; tho ſome think it belonged to 
the temple of Vulcan, and others to that 
of Veſta. But, however that be, a croſs is 
now placed on the top of it, and on the 
ſides are two inſcriptions, implying that it 
formerly ſtood within the church. n 
In the church of S. Pancrazio fuori delle 
Mura, are two deſks, decorated with old 
Moſaic work, on which formerly the epiſ- 
tles and goſpels were read. The canopy 
of the altar is ſupported by four porphyry 
Pillars, and in the altar-piece are ſeveral 
large pillars of the ſame valuable ſtone. This 
church has alſo its catacombs, but they are 
not ſo, remarkable as thoſe of St. Sabaſ- 
tian. | 
On the Capitoline mount, anciently ſtood 
the priſon, called Cuſtodia Marmertina, and 
Carceres Tulliani; and, from a ſuppoſition 
that St. Peter was impriſoned here, a church 


uk: on dhe ſpot, and called S. Pietro 
| in 
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in Carcere, or St. Peter in priſon. From | fine monuments of the cardinals Margotti 
this church you deſcend into a dungeon, by | and Agucci, both deſigned by Dominichi- 
a pair of ſtairs. On the wall of this ſtair- no, who alfo-painted Sr. Peter's deliverance 
caſe, is the impreſſion of a human face, faid | out of priſon, in the ſecond chapel. Here 
to be that of St. Peter; one of his keepers | is the tomb ot pope Julius II. ſtill empty, 
having ſtruck him with ſuch violence, that his remains being depoſited in the cathedral 
he fell with his face againft the wall, which | of St. Peter. The whole is worthy of Mi- 
inſtantaneouſly made its impreſſion on the | chael Angelo; but the ſtatue of Moſes, in 
ſtone. This miracle is commemorated by | a fitting attitude, cannot be ſufficiently ad- 
an inſcription on a ſtone behind an iron | mired. This monument ſtill remains un- 
brats. * II fniſbed. Some of the ftatues are by Mon- 
In this dungeon are many fabulous re- telupo, a diſciple of Michael Angelo, and 
licks, not worth deſcribing ; and over the | would make no mean appearance were they 
church, as it were in another ſtory, is the | not in company with that exquiſite one of 
church of S. Gioſeppe dc Falegnami, or St. | Moſes. Here is alſo the tomb of cardinal 
Joſeph of the carpenters. | Vecchiarelli, of fine black and white mar- 

On the altar of the church of S. Pietro, | ble, called Brocatello, and a very large ſar- 
in Montario, is the moſt celebrated picture, cophagus of one piece of black marble. 
at preſent known in the whole world; it is | The monument of cardinal Cynthio Al- 
the transfiguration of Chrift on Mount Ta- dobrandini, is a noble piece by Le Gros, 
bor, and was the laſt work of Raphael's ad- and the large ſarcophagus of leonino orien- 
mirable pencil. No monumental inſerip- tale, reſembling brown agate with white 
tion having been thought ſufficient to ex- | ſtreaks, placed on this monument, is worth 
preſs the praiſe of that great artiſt, this pic- | ſeeing. On the left fide of the altar, near 
ture was placed near his remains, as the | the door, is a piece of painting by the cele- 
moſt affecting and ſtrongeſt proof of the | brated Albert Purer, repreſenting the three 
irreparable loſs the world ſuſtained by his | Marys at Chriſt's ſepulchre. Oppoſite to 

remature death; for he left this earthly | this piece is the elegant monument of An- 

— in the thirty-ſeventh year of his | tonio Pollajuolo, a Florentine painter, who 
age. Whether the ſtory of the poſſeſſed, | died in the year 1498. The nave of this 
out of whom the diſciples could not caſt the church is extremely grand and beautiful; 
evil ſpirit, introduced in the bottom of this and among its pretended relicks, are the 
piece, would not more properly have made | bodies of the Maccabees, and the fetters 
a ſeparate picture, or whether it properly | with which St. Peter was chained, both at 
makes a part of this, I ſhall leave others to | Jeruſalem and at Rome. In the ſquare 
judge; but even allowing a ſmall overſight | court of the convent, belonging to this 
in the invention, Raphacl's pencil is not | church, now in the poſſeſſion of the canons 
affected by the cenſure; beſides this re: | regular of the congregation of St. Saviour, 
markable piece, there are ſeveral other beau- | is well adorned ich — pillars of oriental 
tiful paintings, particularly St. Paul's con- granate, and baſſo relievos, by Michael 

verſion, by Vaſari d Arezzoo. Anger l 
In the court of the convent is a beautiful In the church of St. Praſſede is to be ob- 

chapel, of a round figure, and very lofty; | tained daily, not only an indulgence for 
it is adorned with ſixteen antique pillars of above thirteen thouſand three hundred years, 
oriental granate, and was founded by Phi- but alſo the remiſſion of a third part of a 
lp TH. king of Spain. 9 perſon's ſins, as is ſignified by an Italian 
On entering the church of S. Pietro, in inſcription on a ſtone, near the entrance of 
Vincoll, you fee, on the right hand, two | the hc. 5b 
ft | 2 — This 
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This profuſion of indulgences will not be 
thought ſtrange, when it is conſidered, that 
not only St. Prafiede and Pudentiana, he 
buried here; but alſo two thouſand three 
hundred martyrs, whoſe blood theſe two 
- devout ladies uſed to keep in a veſſel, ſtill 
ſhewn in the middle of the church. The 
ſtone on which St. Praſſede uſed to ſleep, is 
a beautiful oriental granate, variegated with 
white and black ſpecks. Omitting the mul- 
titude of other relicks, two long catalogues 
of which hang near the high altar, we ſhall 
only mention a white and brown jaſper pil- 
lar, ſaid to be that at which our Saviour 
was ſcourged. Cardinal Giovanni Colonna, 


the pope's legate in the Hoh Land, during 


the Croiſades, is ſaid to have brought it hi- 
ther from Jeruſalem, in the year 1223. It 
now ſtands within a glaſs-caſe, in a chapel 
called the garden of — no wo- 
men are admitted, except on the Sundays 
in Lent, when all the men are excluded. 
Over this pillar is an excellent picture by 
Giulio Romano, which repreſents the ſcourg- 
ing of our Saviour. | 
On the ſpot where St. Pudentianus's church 
no ſtands, was the houſe of the ſenator 
Pudens, with whom St. Peter at his: firſt 
coming to Rome, is pretended to have taken 
up his lodgings. It is ſaid the ſenator, with 


XVII. The Pope's Palace at Monte Cavalo, the - Churchts of S. Roco, Romualdo, a 
. the Rotundo or: Pantheon, deſcribed; . 7 Rp 


. HE papal- palace on the Quirinal 
| mount, or Monte Cavalo, for the pu- 


rity of its air, and a fine proſpect over a 
large part of the city of Rome, is much 
preferable to that of the Vatican. In the 


great area before it are two horſes of an un- 


common ſize, and in marble, with two men 
leading them. They were erected by Fon- 
tana in the time of Sixtus V. and are ſaid 
to have been done by two different maſters, 
who ſtrove to excel each other in repreſent- 


ing Alexander the Great, and his horſe Bu- 


cephalus. Conſtantine the Great is ſaid to 
have brought them out of Greece, and to 
1 | 7 
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giallo antico, which formerly belonged to 


his whole family, and among them Puden- 
tiana and Praſſede, his daughters, ſoon em. 
braced the Chriſtian faith. If this be true 

the church may properly claim the honou: - 
of being the-firſt in this capital of the Ro- 

man empire. Before the church door ſtand 

two white twiſted pillars, brought hither 
from Agrippina's bath. Before the capella 
del Gaetani, ſtand four ſtately. pillars of 


the warm baths of Diocleſian. Over the 
entrance, and on the roof of the chapel, is 
ſome Moſaic -work, eſpecially a fine 
piece by Roſetti, which was deſigned by 
Zuccaro, 1 St. Pudentiana ga. 
thering up the blood, heads, and bones of 
the martyred Chriſtians. The pavement is 
finely deſigned; and for marble and inlaid 
work, may vie with the moſt beautiful in 
all Rome. The architect was Franciſco 
del Valterra. The incomparable white mar. 
ble baſſo relievo upon. the altar, repreſent. 
ing the adoration-of the Eaſtern. magi, was 
begun by P. Paolo Olivieri; and, after his 
death, finiſhed by Mariani: . The other ſta - 
tues are alſo maſterly performances. Upon 
one ſide of the altar ſtand two pillars of Lu- 
machella, or Mormore pedocchioſo orien- 


tale, twelve * in height, Which for 
beauty have few equals. . 


% 


have placed them in his baths, in the Qui - 
rinal mount. Under one of them are theſe 
words, Opus Phidiæ, the work of Phi- 
dias: and under the other, Opus Prax- | 
ireles, the work of Praxiteles.“' 

But as Praxiteles lived fifty, and Phidias 
a hundred and fifty years before Alexander 
the Great; either theſe ſtatues are not the 
work of thoſe artiſts, or Alexander was not 
the perſon repreſented. Poſſibly neither of 
theſe ſuppoſitions are true, and the ſtatues 
may be the work of ſome later artiſt, and 
the perſons repreſented may be Caſtor and 
Pollux, who were famous for. their horſe- 

| | manſhip. 
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manſhip. However, though theſe ſtatues 
are not of ſo ancient a date as the times of 
P Phidias and Praxiteles, they are valuable 

remains of Roman grandeur. And have 
changed the name of the Quirinal hill, into 
that of Monte Cavalo. Several judges who 
are not blinded by too great a regard for 
antiquity, find diſproportions in the horſes 
limbs, and eſpecially in the length of the 

neck. 2 
Over the great door of the palace is a 

balcony, ſupported by two Ionic pillars, 
from whence.the pope on ſome ſolemn occa- 
ſions bleſſes the people. Here are two ſta- 
tues of St. Peter and St. Paul, by Maderno 
and Bertelotti, and..a:fine marble ſtatue. of 
the Virgia Mary,. by Pompeo: Ferrucci. 
The inner court is ſurrounded with a grand 
colonade; and on the wall of the 2 ſtair- 
caſe is a piece of painting in freſco, repre- 
ſenting Chriſt with a groupe of angels. 

The ſtair caſe leads to the pope's apart- 
ment on the left hand, and on = right 1s 
the Sala Paolina, a ſpacious light hall with 
a; very, beautiful pavement, and adorned 
wich fine paintings. The Paolina chapel is 
alſo worth ſeeing, it being. much ſuperior. to 
the Capella. Paolina in the Vatican. In this 
Ving are alſo the apartments in which the 

kings of Naples uſed to lodge in their way 


through Rome. In the larger gallery is a 


collection of ſcriptural hiſtory pieces, painted 
by the beſt maſters from the time of Gre- 
gory XIII. to Urban VIII. with ſome mo- 
dels of buildings, antique buſtos, and a 
beautiful little pyramid, of an uncommon 
ſtone with a baſe of lapis lazuli. The 
pope's apartments are ſpacious and lofty, 
and afford a glorious proſpect. The hang- 
ings are of — damaſk, richly adorned with 
gold lace, &c. In a cloſet is an admirable 
piece of. the Annunciation. in. Florentine 
work, ſurrounded with feſtoons of flowers. 
It was a preſent to the pope from the great 
duke of Florence. In the audience cham- 
ber is a piece of the deſcent from the croſs, 
in amber, ſet in ebony and lapis lazuli. In 


the pope's private chapel, are ſome paint- 


181 
ings by Guido Rheni, who has ſurpaſſed 

himſelf in a piece of the Annunciation. In 
the pope's bed- chamber and cloſe to the 
bed, hangs an Ecce homo by Albani, which 
nothing can exceed. The ſame painter has 
alſo given ſome ſpecimens of his ſkill in the 
abovementioned chapel. Under the clock 
and facing the garden, is a fine piece in 

Moſaic, repreſenting the Virgin Mary with 
the infant Jeſus: It was deſigned by Carlo 
Maratti, and placed here by Innocent XII. 

In the Conſiſtorio ſecreto, is a capital 


piece by Pietro di Cortona, repreſenting 


the angel binding the dragon, as mentioned 

in the Apocalypſe. It is a noble perform 
ance; but it ſeems ſomething odd that the 

angel ſhould hold the papal triple crown 
towards Heaven, as an ornament of which 
he had deſpoiled the dragon... ©+-, 

The garden belonging to this palace, is 
large, and laid out in a good taſte, but it ĩs 
not taken the care of it deſerves. It is ſur- 
rounded with very lofty cypreſs and laurel - 
trees,. with ome hedges of myrtle, an odo-- 
riferous tree not. unlike box. The aviary 
at preſent conſiſts only of a few turtle- 
doves, ſome foreign. fowls, called poules 
B and a few peacocks. A delight 

ul laurel grove, leads from thence into the 

lower part of the garden; where the water 
works are very ſurprizing. Some imitate 
the ſound of trumpets and kettle drums, 
others the exploſions of granadoes and rock 
ets; and one the cuckoo's note. Here is 
alſo an organ played by water works, and 
over it is a ſtar, continually revolving. In 
another place a ball is kept up in the air, by 


a ſtream of wind blowing upwards, through 


an aperture in the earth. The water that 


ſupplies theſe gardens, is much impregnated : 


with. ſtoney particles, which incruſtate the 
inſide of the pipes, ſo as to put theſe water-- 
works frequently out of order. Some tra- 
vellers mention a mount Parnaſſus to be 
ſeen here, .but.it is a miſtake, that curioſity 
being at Freſcati. In one part of the gar- 
den, is a charming grotto, decorated with 


the fineſt Moſaic work. 
* The- 


The church of S. Rocco, among other 
drmed by Bernardo Farmelli, repreſenting 
St. Martin grving his cloak to a poor 
|. ons | | 
In the church of S. Romualdo, is a piece 
of painting by Sacchi, with which all con- 
noiſſeurs are extremely pleaſed ; it repre- 


ſents amifion, which Romualdo had in the 


valley of. Camaldola, among the. Apennine 
mountains. | 

The Rotonda, fo called from its figure, 
has withſtood the injuries of time, beyond 
any ſtructure of ancient Rome. It ſeems 


ſtrange that neither this remarkable temple, 


M. Aurelius's pillar, Adrian's mauſoleum, 
nor Severus's ſeptizonium, are to be met 
with on any ancient Roman medal. This 
edifice was firſt dedicated by M. Agrippa, 
to Jupiter Ultor, or the avenger; and af- 
terwards to all the deities, celeſtial, terreſ- 
trial, and infernal; hence it was called 
Pantheon. Some authors affirm, that the 
roof was origin: covered with ſilver, 
which they ſay was ftripped off by the ſol- 
diers'm the tumultuous times; and that its 
moſt valuable ſtatues and other ornaments, 
were carried away by Conftantine to Con- 
ſtantinople. However, in the time of pope 
Urban VIH. there ſtill remained a vaſt 

uantity of brafs about it; but the pope 
cauſed it to be melted down, and uſed it in 
the ſuperb altar in the cathedral of St. Peter; 
and in caſting cannon for the caſtle of St. 
Angelo. How he came to ſpare the large 


= 


bronze gates, which are . feet four 


inches broad, and thirty feet high, is 
ſomething extraordinary, as he had a fair 


—.— or removing them, on account of 
ir diſproportion to the building; they 


being, in all appearance, at firſt deſigned 
for me other edifice. On this pi —a | 


Paſquin obſerved, quod non fecerunt bar- 


bari Roma, fecit Barberini, that Barberi- 


ni did at Rome, what the Barbarians had 


not done.“ Over the door within this edi- 


intings, is remarkable for a piece per- 
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The niches {till remaining, ſhew.that this 
temple formerly contained the ſtatues of 
the gods : and from Pliny it appears, that 
the ſtatue of Venus in the Pantheon, had a. 
pair of ear-rings, made of the pearls thar 
Cleopatra had ſpared at her extravagant en- 
tertainment,with Mark Antony. It was an 
impracticablè thing to build a temple that 
could contain all the gods worſhipped by 
the Romans, as theſe were ſeveral thouſands 
in number. Heſiod and Euſebius reckon 
up 30000 gods, and a ſmall acquaintance 
with the Roman mythology, will fuffice to 
ſhew, that they carried polytheiſm ad infini- 
tum. But temples dedicated to more than 
one God, were called Pantheons. On the 
right hand before the entrance of the Ro- 
tonda, (which is its preſent name) according 
to Dio, ſtood an image of Auguſtus, and 
on the left, that of Agrippa. The outſide 
is entirely of Tivoli free-fſtone; and within 
it is incruſtated with marble. 

The roof of the Pantheon is a round 
dome, without pillars or windows, the dia- 
meter of which is 72 common paces: this 
agrees with 144 feet, or 218 f palms, as it 
is computed by others. Some reckon the 
diameter within, -to be 132 feet, exchiſive 
of the wall, which is 18 feet thick. This 
diameter, however, exceeds the height which 
is aſcended by aftair-caſe of 190 ſteps. This 
church, though it has no windows, but only 
a round aperture, 37 and = feet in diameter 
in the center of the dome, is very light in 
every part. The pavement is made of large 
ſquare ſtones of porphyry, ſloping all round 
towards the center, when the rain water 
falling down through the aperture at the 
top of the dome is conveyed away by a pro- 
per drain, covered with a ſtone full of 

holes. 5 

Eight altars are placed round this church, 
of which the altare Maggiore, or high altar, 
as repaired and beautified by order of Cle- 
ment XI. is of porphyry, embellifned with 
verde Antico. Here is the monument of 


Bee, is an inſcription that pope Urban VIII. the celebrated Raphael, at an altar dedi- 


adorned the Pantheon with two towers, &c. 


Ka to the Virgin Mary, and oppoſite to 


it 
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it at another altar, are two extraordinary por- 

hyry pillars, each of one piece. Here are 
fourteen other remarkable pillars of Giallo 
and Granito. ; h | 
Over Raphael's monument ſtands a mar- 
ble ſtatue of the Virgin Mary, by Loren- 
zetto. The buſto of that wonderful artiſt, 
Which was ſet up a few years ago, is by 
Naldini, who alſo made that of Annibal 
Caracci; both being done at the expence of 
the generous. Carlo Maratti, Over Ra- 
phaePs tomb is an inſcription, celebrating 
him as a painter and architect, to pope 
Julius II. and Leo X. He lived exactly 37 
years complete, and died April 1520. 

The epitaph was compoſed by Caſa, and 
the following diſtich under it, which may 
well be called Multum in Parvo, by cardi- 
nal Bembo. | 

Ille hic eſt Raphael, timerit quo ſoſpite 

« vinci, "is 

Rerum Magna parens, et moriente 

© mori.” 


Bellori has ingeniouſly, though literally 
tranſlated it into two Italian verles :- | 


© Queſto e quel Rafaele, cui vivo vinta, 
Eſſer temeo natura, e morto eſtinta. 


Which Mr. Pope has inſerted without any 
alteration, in the two laſt lines of his epi- 
taph on Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


Living, great nature fear d he might 
© outvie 
Her works; and dying, fears herſelf may 
« die.” a | 


Under Raphael's buſto in the Rotunda, 
is a Latin inſcription, which imports that 
Carlo Maratti, ſet up in marble this breath- 
ng reſemblance of ſo excellent a man, in 
1674. | 755 

To this church belongs a religious frater- 
nity of painters, ſculptors, and architects; 
on which account, and that of Raphael's 
monument, ſeyeral architects, painters, &c. 
have been very deſirous of being buried 


| himſelf in any of his own works. 


Perino del Vaga, Giovanni da Udine, 


Zuccarini, Taddeo Zuccari, whoſe marble 
buſto was made by his younger brother 
Erederico Domenico Guidi, Lanfranco, Gib- 
bes an Engliſh poet, whoſe buſto is by 
Nardini, Barronio of Caſal, a famous archi- 
tect of the 16th century, and many others. 
Under the marble buſto of Flaminicio 
Vacca, made by himſelf is an inſcription, 
that this Roman ſculptor could not pleaſe 
Under the buſts of Annibal Caracci is 
an inſcription, which with the monument 
was put up, by the aforeſaid Carlo Maratti, 
in 1683. It imports that Caracci being. 
next to Raphael in ſkill, genius, and repu- 
tation, lies next to him in the grave: that 
Raphael's merit (their fame and funeral 


| honours being equal) was crowned with 


ſucceſs and proſperity; but Caracci always 
met with adverſe fortune. He died July 


1609. 

Some think that Carlo Maratti, has 
wronged Raphael by the compariſon. in this 
inſcription: Caracci was born at Bologna, 
in 1560, and was at firſt deſigned for a 
goldſmith; but his uncle Lewis Caracci, 
obſerving an extraordinary genius, both 


in him and his brother Auguſtino, took. 


them home, and inſtructed them in the art 
of painting, by which they afterwards ac- 


quired immortal honour. 


If the Rotunda be admired for its fine 


dome, the colonade in the front is entirely 
anſwerable to it. It conſiſts of 16 pillars of 


granate, which cannot be viewed without 
aſtoniſhment. _ The diameter of moſt of 


theſe is near five feet, and their height thirty- 


ſeven, excluſive of the pedeſtals and capi- 
tals, and each are cut out of a ſingle block. 
The entrance into the church is allo adorned 
with pillars (with an architrave of one piece 
of African or granate marble) which are 


forty feet high. On the left hand as you 
enter this portico, is a large vaſe of antique 
Numidian marble or porphyry; ſuppoſed by 
ſome to have belonged to Agrippa's baths z 


in the Rotunda, and among theſe were bs others to have been the repoſitory. of his 


3 
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aſhes. The colonade is twenty Roman feet | they make a tolerable figure in their proper 
in length, and twelve in breadth. They | place, yet when contraſted with thoſe at 
who will have the Pantheon to be much | Rome, would look like dwarfs placed near 
more ancient than the Auguſtan age, muſt giants. It is true, they do not want orna- 
however own, that the founder of this pro- ments. And they have another conſider. 
domus, as Vitruvius calls it, was Agrippa, able advantage, for they ſtand on an eleva- 
the ſon of Lucius, during his third conſu- tion, which is aſcended by fifteen ſteps. 
late, as is evident from an inſcription 'in | The Rotunda was converted into a Chriſt- 
capitals, upon the architrave of the front; | ian church in the year 607, by pope Bo- 
and underneath that another; in ſmaller cha- | niface IV: and in order to excite the greater 
rafters. _ | devotion, 28 cart loads of relicks, were 
Dio in the fifty third book of his hiſtory, | brought hither from ſeveral church-yards 
ſays, that the Pantheon was finiſhed by | in the city of Rome. From that time it has 
Agrippa; and it appears from the fame } been properly called Sancto Maria ad Mar- 
author book LxVI. that in the reign of | tyres, being firſt dedicated to the Virgin 
Titus, that edifice was greatly damaged | Mary; and afterwards, namely, in the year 
- by a fire, which iſſued out of the earth; | 830 by Gregory IV. to all the Chriſtian 
but was thoroughly repaired by the emperor | martyrs or ſaints : notwithſtanding all which, 
Domitian. 7 flit is commonly called the Rotunda. 
Euſebius in his Chronicon informs us, | In the area before this church is a foun- 
that the Pantheon was deſtroyed by lighten- | tain with an antique baſon of. porphyry, 
ing, in the thirteenth year of Trajan, and | which belonged to ſome of the Roman 
rebuilt by Adrian. It muſt have ſuffered a | baths, and was applied to this uſe by Gre- 
ſabſequent deſtruction, elſe, L. Septimius gory XIII. In the center of this fountain 
Severus and M. Aurelius Antonius, could | is an ancient obeliſk of Pietra Egyzzia, or 
have no claim to the honour of rebuilding it. | Egyptian marble, formerly placed before 
It is not'to be doubted, but M. le Meriner, | the church of S. Bartolomeo de' Bergamaſ- 
who built the Sorbonne at Paris, had this | chi, and called la Guglia di S. Mahuto, or 
periſtyle in his eye, as part of his model for | S. Maut, from the church near it dedicated 
that ſtructure. But there are only ten pil- | to that faint, | bo 
lars in that at the Sorbonne, which though 0 


XIX. Account of the Churches of S. Sabina and S. Sebaſtiano, with the Catacombs. 


N the church of St. Sabina is a tribuna | after miſſing his throw at the three de- 
finely painted, by Taddeo Zuccari. St. | vout kings of Cologne. In the convent is 
yacinth's chapel in the fame church was | alſo ſhewn Dominic's cell, and in the garden 
painted by his brother Frederico, except | an orange-tree, of the ſaint's own planting. 
the altar 59 75 of the Virgin Mary, which! La Sapienza is the public univerſity, 
is the work of Livinia Fontana, a Bologneſe | where are no leſs than thirty profeſſors, and 
lady. Here is the tomb of one Auſia Va- | but few ſtudents, the jeſuits when admit- 
lentini, with this ſhort epitaph : * Ut mo- | ted, monopolizing the education of youth. 
© riens viyeret, vixit ut moriturus.* i. e.] This is a ſtately * edifice, with cloiſ- 
That ſhe might live eternally after death, ters and galleries, having been built from a 
© ſhe lived as one who muſt die. deſign of Michael Angelo. Over the en- 
Here is ſhewnan ancient Roman weight. | trance, is Solomon's great maxim in cap!- 
This ſtone is faid by the vulgar, to have | tals, and in Latin, i. e. The fear of the 
Deen thrown by the Devil at St. Dominic, | Lord is the beginning of wiſdom.” An 
* 4 account 


„ „% „ „ 
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account of the whole with copper- plates has 


been publiſhed at Rome, in 120, entitled 


E Chieſa e fabrica della Sapienza di Roma 
con le Vedate in perſpettiva, &c. 

The tower is of a very extraordinary 
6gure, the upper part being built in a ſpi- 
ral line. In the library is a ſtatue by Dome- 
nico Guidiz- repreſenting the munificent 
founder, pope Alexander VII. who alſo 
made the univerſity a preſent of a phyſic 
garden. In this college the regular doctors 
in the three learned profeſſions of divinity, 
law, and phyſic, are inveſted with their ſe- 
veral degrees, and receive their diplomas. 
Beſides thoſe ſciences, here are alſo taught 
rhetoric, philoſophy, eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
mathematics, and architecture; as alſo the 
Hebrew, Chaldean, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, 
and other languages, all gratis. In the uni- 
verſity church is an altar piece, repreſenting 
St. Leone, the patron of theſe poor, diſtri- 
buting alms. It is acoounted the maſter- 
piece of Pietro di Cortona, though finiſhed 
by Giov. Ventura, one of his diſciples, after 
his death: Ciro Firri, is ſaid to have paint- 
ed the lower part of it. The figures appear 
as big as life, and the piece is ſaid to have 
coſt 3000 -crowns. | 

S. Sebaſtiano alle Catacombe, or ſur la 
Via Appia, is one of the ſeven. principal 
churches of Rome. - The pillars of the altar 
piece are of verde antico. Here is a moſt 
ſplendid chapel, dedicated to the faint with 
his ſtatue in white marble, by Antonio 
Giorgetto a monk. Here are alſo to be ſeen 
ſome paintings in freſco, by Antonio Ca- 
racci. | 
It is not to its external beauty, that this 
church owes its. preference before ſo many 
bthers, but on account of its numerous col- 

lection of relicks. | 

In deſcribing of the church of St. Lau- 
rence, ſome mention has been made of the 
Catacombs, a full account of which- has 
been referred to this place, thoſe of S. Se- 
baſtian being both the moſt ſpacious and 
leaſt injured by time, of any in Rome. 
They conſiſt, as it were, of ſeveral ſtories or 
Vol. I. Nums. X. | 


paſſages under one another; and as the 
earth is dry and fandy; . theſe ſtories are in 
ſeveral places ſupported. with brick-work : 
the aſcents and deſcents are very frequent, 
ſometimes one is obliged to ſtoop conſider- 
ably, and as the paſſages are not above two 
or three feet broad, two perſons cannot 
walk abreaſt, except in ſome apartments; 
and theſe are only four or five feet broad, 
and. not quite eight in length. In theſe 
vaults ſome ſuppole the primitive Chriſtians, 
to have performed their religious worſhip. 
It is forbidden, under penalty of the ſe- 
vereſt excommunication, to carry any thing 
away from thence : but heretics muſt be 
ſuppoſed to ſtand in no great awe of ſuch a 
penalty. On both ſides are ſepulchral re- 
politories or tombs; ſome of which are empty 
and open: others are walled up with 
brick or marble, and have inſcriptions en- 
graved upon- them; After pulling down 
one of theſe pieces of marble, in the cavity 
appeared a whole human ſkeleton, though 
not very large; for indeed there are few of 
theſe repoſitories capable of containing a 
well grown perſon at full length. In one 
of thoſe cavities we ſaw a large ſtone coffin 
and without the church is another of white 
marble with baſſo relievos, repreſenting 
ſome hiſtorical paſſages of the old and new 
teſtament, ſaid to have been taken out of 
thoſe Catacombs. 
with a large antique urn made of clay, quite 
ſound and whole. In ſeveral places in 
theſe Catacombs, are glaſs-bottles fixed 
in the wall; the ſediment in many of them 
is a blackiſh colour, ſuppoſed to be the 
blood of the martyrs huried here; but may 
as well be the ſediment of oil. Perhaps they 
are the vaſa lachrymatoria, in which the an- 
cent heathens preſerved the tears ſhed at 
the funerals of their deceaſed friends. 

The ſubterraneous paſſages have a com- 
munication with one another ; whieh makes 
them very. intricate: but ſtones are ſet up 
in the middle, to dire& travellers 1n their 
return. e | 


Fd 


In another place we met 
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XX. Deſcription of the Churches of S. Silveſtro e Martino, S. Silveſtro in Campo Marzo, 
and S. Spirito in Saſſia; the Foundling Hoſpital, S. Stefano Rotondo, S. Stefano alle 
Croce, S. Suſanna, and the Temple of Romulus and Remus. 


N the church of S. Silveſtro e Martino | 

alle Monte, is ſhewn a pretended model 
of Chriſt's cradle. In the vault where S. 
Silveſter is ſaid to have ſpent ſome years, 1s a 
repreſentation of the Virgin Mary in Mo- 
ſaic work, ſuppoſed to be the firſt that was 
made in this taſte. 

In S. Silveſtro in Campo Marzo, or in 
Capite, are ſome fine pieces of painting by 
Treviſani, Terentio d' Urbino, and Tar- 


which, if Euſebius may he cbedited, our 
Saviour himſelf was pleaſed to make on a 
piece of white linen, and preſented it to 
Agabarus, whom that father ſtiles king of 
Edeſſa. 

The church of S. Sylveſter, though it has 
five popes on its ſide, is not without its rival, 
which pretend to have the head of John the 
Baptiſt, the people of Amiens in France 
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left to this hoſpital and for the uſe of the 
public, his choice library, conſiſting of a 
vaſt number of books relating to the mathe- 
matics, natural philoſophy, botany, anato- 
my, phyſic, chemiſtry, and natural hiſtory, 
in Greek, Arabic, Latin, and .other lan- 
guages, together, with a fine apparatus of 
anatomical, mathematical, and mechanical 
inſtruments. 

There are no leſs than thirty hoſpitals for 
the relief of the ſick and poor in the city of 
Rome, but none of them equal to this: in 
which, are generally above 1000 patients, 
and all well taken care of. Forty nurſes are 
conſtantly kept in pay to look after the in- 
fants, which every night are put into the ma- 
chines at the foundling hoſpitals : beſides 
theſe, above 2000 nurſes in the city and 
neighbouring villages have wages for nurſ- 
ing the children till they are four or five 
years old, when the boys are brought to 
the hoſpital to be inſtructed in handicraft 
trades or polite arts, according to their dif. 
ferent genius's, where they are provided 
with all neceſſaries, till they are able to 


maintaining that the genuine head of the 
Baptiſt is in their poſſeſſion: and du Change 
has thought it worth his while to publiſh a 
very long and learned diſſertation, in de- 
fence of this extraordinary claim. | 

The church of S. Silveſtro, in Monte 
Cavallo, and dello Spirito S. de Napoli- 
tani à Strada Giulia, are worth viſiting for 
the fine paintings with which they are de- 
corated. 

The church of S. Spirito in Saſſia, de- 
rives its name from its founder, Ina, king 
of the Weſt-Saxons in England. Here are 
ſome good paintings; and in the court of 
the hoſpital belonging to this church, is a 
. fountain, made by order of pope 
Alexander VII. In 1714, the celebrated 


maintain themſelves. The girls, which ge- 
nerally exceed 500 in number, are educated 
under the inſpection of the Thecklan and 
Auguſtine nuns, till they are fit for the con- 
vent or marriageable. If they chule the 
latter, they have 100 crowns as a portion. 
This hoſpital, though part of its revenues 
have been curtailed by ſome of the popes 
for the uſe of other charities, which ſtood in 
need of aſſiſtance, has-ſtill an annual in- 
come of above a hundred thouſand crowns;. 
beſides the profits. ariſing from the circula- 
tion of the money in the bank belonging 
to it. This bank ſtands in the Strada Ban- 
chi, and reaps a greater advantage from its 
trade, as there are few places in Rome 
where money may be ſo ſafely lodged, even 


Maria Lanciſi, phyſician to Clement XI. 


without receiving intereſt. The 
10 
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he church of S. Stefano Rotondo, now 


united to the German- college of S. Apollo- 
naris, is ſuppoſed to be built on the ſpot 
where an ancient temple of Faunus ſtood. 
There is a fine colonade of marble pillars 
quite round the inſide of the church: the 
altar ſtands detached in the center, and the 
tabernacle is made of cypreſs-wood, in the 


form of a tower; it was ingeniouſly carved 


by a baker, with no other tool than a pen- 


| knife. 


The walls of the church are adorned with 
paintings, by Nicholao Pomerancio, repre- 


ſenting the tortures ſuffered by the primi- 


tive martyrs, under the firſt ten perſecu- 
tions, And Antonio Tempeſta, hath repre- 


- ſented on the left hand of the entrance, the 


maſſacre of the innocents; a piece highl 
eſteemed. | | 

Near this church 1s another round edifice, 
called S. Stefano alle Carozze, or the church 
of the Madonna del Sole. It affords no- 


thing remarkable, except its being origi- 
nally a heathen temple ; but the learned 
cannot agree whether it was dedicated to 


Volupia, Veſta, or the ſun. 

The church of S. Suſanna, has a noble 
front deſigned by Maderno, but it is darkiſh 
within, The paintings in freſco by Croce 


XXI. The Steps at la Piazza di Spagna, 
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and Nebbia, are always viewed with plea- 
ſure. On the top of this church are the 
ſtatues of the prophet Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Iſaiah, and Jeremiah, in plaiſter, by Val- 
ſoldo. 8 

Before the church of St. Theodore, ſtands 
a ſhort thick pillar, or a pagan altar, and 
incenſorium. Here alſo was dug up the 
braſs ſhe-wolf, now in the capitol; and 
hence this has been ſuppoſed to have been 
the temple of Romulus and Remus. Ic 
ſeems the ancient Romans uſed to bring 
their children hither, and rub them againſt 
the ſtatues of thoſe twin-brothers, who had 
been ſo miraculouſly preſerved ; and ſuper- 
ſtitious midwives and mothers, after the 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, could not be 
prevailed on to depart from this cuſtom, 
It was theße ere thought neceſſary to reform 
in ſome ure at Icaſt this abuſe, and ac- 
cordingly the emple was dedicated to St. 
TheodoreMangftothis day a particular mats 
is ſaid herezeyery Thurſday, after which, 
ſickly children are brought to the altar, 
where a monk lays his hands on them, 
and ſtrokes their faces with a relick of St. 
Theodore, and by virtue of this ceremony, 
the child 1s certainly expected to die, or 
recover by the Thurſday following. 


the Churches of S. S. Trinità de Monte and 


S. S. Trinita de' Peregrina e Convaleſcenti, together with the French Academy of Paint- 


ing, deſcribed. 


1 the pontificate of Innocent XIII. was 
begun a ſuperb aſcent from the Piazza di 
Spagna to Monte Pincio, and the church 
della S. S. Trinità de# Monti, which was 
finiſhed in the year 1725, and is now one of 
the nobleſt ornaments of a city ſo famous 
for its beauty and grandeur. It is built of 
Tibertine ſtone, and conſiſts of one hun- 
ded and ſeventy-five ſteps: it ſometimes 
ſeparates into two or three different flights 
of ſteps, which again unite at a ſmall diſ- 
tance. - This magnificent work was deſign- 


ed, and a ſum left to carry it into execution, 


by Stephen Gueffer, a nobleman of France, 


who had been ambaſſador to the pope, and 
ſeveral. ſecular princes, and died at Rome 
on the zoth of June, 1660. | 

In the above mentioned church, are ſe- 
vera] paintings by Zuccaro, Giulio Roma- 
no, Perino del Vaga, Roſetti, Nogari, 
Paulo Cedaſpo, Nebbia, &c. particularly a 
celebrated piece of the deſcent from the 
croſs by Volterra, with this exception, that 
the poſture in which the virgin talls on her 
fainting, is not the moiſt decent; and that 
St. John ſeems to diſcover too little concern 
in his countenance. On the high altar, is 
a tabernacle of lapis lazuli, with imall pil- 
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lars of a very curious ſpecies of _—_; in ſculpture, and two in architecture, are 
This church is adorned wich two towers | conſtantly maintained here, at the French 
exactly reſembling each other. In the re- king's expence ; and when they have com- 
fectory are ſhewn ſome good paintings by | pleted themſelves in theſe polite ars, return 
father Pozzi. Here is alſo a good library, | to their native country. | ; 
which affords one of the fineſt proſpects inf On Monday, Tueiday, Wedneſday, and 
the city of Rome. The church and con- Thurſday, in Paſſion-week, one of the 
vent were both founded by Charles VIII. | young pupils is faſtened naked to a croſs, 
king of France, and to this day is under | who drops his head, s if juſt expiring, with 
the protection of that crown: hence the | ſeveral lights placed round him, whilſt the ar- 
monks of this convent, which are fifty in | tifts are employed in copying from the life; 
number, are all natives of France; and | ſome deſigning on paper, others working in 
even the general of the order, if not a plaiſter, and expreſſing the attitude, muſcles, 
Frenchman, is not allowed to reſide here | veins, &c. of "the object before them; but 
above three days. "MET _  » | this method can only exhibit à faint repre- 
The church della S. S. Trinita de' Peri- ſentationof our Saviour expiring on the croſs. 
grini e Convaleſcenti, has, among other | In this academy are excellent copies of 
valuable paintings, a moſt curious, though the beſt pieces both of ancient and modern 
ee altar- piece, repreſenting tne | artiſts. The ſtatues and pieces of ſculp- 
rinity, by Guido. Here are alſo ſome | ture, are generally of plaiſter, and among 
fine pillars of oriental alabaſter, and the them are the wild boar in the Florentine 
front with its beautiful corinthian columns, | gallery, the wreſtler, and the Venus of Me. 
makes a ſplendid appearance. The hoſpi- | dicis in the tribuna of Florence, the her- 
tal belonging to it, not only affords three | maphrodite, in the Villa Borgheſe, the 
days good entertainment to pilgrims, but | Barberini lions, Lavevon, Apollo, Antoni- 
alſo receives the patients from other public | nus in the Belvedere, a gladiator in the 
hoſpitals, upon their recovery, which is here | Villa Borgheſe, and another at a villa of 
greatly facilitated by the air, diet, and lodg- | the family of Ludoviſi, a faun, a centaur, 
ing. In the large refectory, are the ſtatues | and a prodigious number of heads and buſts. 
of ſeveral popes who have been conſiderable | Here are alſo very fine hangings, large 
benefactors to this foundation. looking-glaſſes, and a great number of fine 
The French academy was founded by | paintings. On the ground floor is a large 
Lewis XIV. in the year 1670, being pro- | equeſtrian ſtatue in ſtucco,” and near it a 
jected by his able miniſter Colbert. Twelve | diſtinct repreſentation of Trajan's pillar, co- 
young gentlemen natives of France, fix of | pied by parts placed in the fame order as. 
which are to be inſtructed in painting, four | the original, and of the ſame ſize. 


XXII. Deſeription of the Palace? of Altieri, Altemps, Barberini, and Borgheſe. \ 


HE palace of Altieri, was begun by | of the apartments are hung with Bruſſel's 

cardinal Giovanni Battiſta Altieri, and | trapeſtry, repreſenting the hiſtories of Cy- 

finiſhed by Cardinal Paluzza Altieri, in the | rus, Maſſiniſſa, and Cleopatra. The ad- 

pontificate of Clement X. The great ſtair- | mired ſtatue of Rome triumphant, in verde 

caſe of this palace is ten feet broad, and | antico, ſtands in an apartment near a de- 
exceeding grand, being adorned with the | lightful grotto, deſigned and painted by _ 

_ ſtatues of Hercules, Pomona, and Bacchus. John Paul Scorr, a German. Here are allo 

Beſides the old, but rich hangings done | two porphyry pillars, two ſtatues of Venus, 


from the defigns of Guilio Romano, ſome | one nearly in the attitude of that of Midi- 
1 1 5 cis, 


— 
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ois, a head of Piſcennius Niger, four ala- 
baſter flower · pots, and ſome tables of precious 
ſtones, particularly one of lapis lazuli. A- 
mong the paintings, the moſt remarkable 
are a Pietà, by Vandyke, a head of Lucre- 
tia, by Guido Rheni, with the four ſeaſons, 
by the ſame hand u battles, by Borgog- 
none, the maſlacreaſtythe. innocents, by 
Pouſſin, a Madonna, Coreggio, a laſt 
ſupper, by Muziano, IHMchapel was paint- 
ed in freſco by Borgognone, and the hall 
by Carlo Maratti : in the former are two 
landſcapes, by Salvator Roſa; an Ecce Ho- 
mo, by Guido; St. Ignatius, a capital piece, 
by Carlo Maratti; and the marriage in Cana, 
by Paul Veroneſe. In one of the bed- 
chambers is the chariot of the ſun, in freſco, 
by Fabricio Chiari, and the ceiling of the 
room, adjoining to it, was painted by Carlo 
Maratti. The bed of ſtate is valued at 


forty thouſand crowns, and at the bed's head | p 


is a looking-glaſs, on which three children 
are inimitably painted, by Carlo Maratti. 
Here is alſo ſhewn an octangular ſpeculum 
of rock-cryſtal, ten inches long, and fix 
broad, in a frame of gold, ſet with amethyſts, 


turquoiſes, emeralds, ſapphires, topazes, 


and diamonds, the whole weighs twelve 
pounds, and ſaid to be worth ſixty thouſand 
crowns. Here is alſo a curious piece of 
' Moſaic work, by Cortona, repreſenting the 
Virgin Mary with the infant Jeſus. The 
library is ſaid to have coſt an hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, and contains a fine collection 
of printed books and manuſcripts, beſides 
medals and intaglios, and a Madonna paint- 
ed by Raphael... 

In the court, and on the ſtair-caſe:of the 
palace of Altemps, are the ſtatues of Flora, 
and Fauſtina, with her mother; thoſe of 
Hercules, Eſculapius, Mercury, Bacchus, 


and a celebrated gladiator, two pillars of | 


porphyry, on which are the. buſts of Druſus 
and Nero; and a large marble table, form- 
ed, together with its frame, out of one ſin- 


gle block. In the apartments were former- 


y a collection of fine paintings, but few of 
theſe are now remaining; the other curious 
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particulars, are a large table of oriental 
granate, and another ftill more beautiful, of 
flowered oriental alabaſter; ſeveral buſts, 
and Homer's head in baſſo relievo, with a 
fine piece of ſculpture, in marble, ſupported 


by two. ſtatues. 


Over this piece is a fine painting, repre- 
ſenting Diana crowning a ſleeping Endy- 
mion with a garland of flowers ; another 
baſſo relievo, on an antique monument re- 
preſents the Bacchanalia, but without any 
inſcription. | 

The Barbarini palace, is exceeded only 


by the Vatican, and faid to contain four 


thouſand rooms, or apartments. It ſtands - 
in a ſquare, formerly. known by the name 
of Capo le Groſſe, but ſince the building 
of the palace, by pope Urban VIII. it has 
been called Piazza Barbarini, in the middle 
of which is a fountain, erected by the ſame - 
ontiff, 

This ſurpriſing ſtructure was built by the 
architect Carlo Maderno, but it has ſince - 
been ornamented by Bernini. It is ſurround- - 
ed by a kind of moat, over which is a bridge, 


built after a deſign of Bernini, and fo art- 
fully contrived, as to appear broken and 


cracked in every 
into ruins. 

The two main ſtair-caſes are extremely 
grand, and on one of them is a very large 
antique lion, much admired for the excel- 
lency of the workmanſhip. It was dug up 
in the pontificate of Urban VIII. among the 
ruins of Pitilius Libo's Mauſoleum, near 
Tivoli. The great hall of this palace is 
equally lofty and magnificent, and the ceil- 


part, and ready to tumble 


ing, painted in freſco, by Pietro di Corto- - 


na, repreſents the tranſactions of Urban 
the Eighth's pontificate, by a variety of ſym- 
bohcal figures, 
In the firſt, or anti-chamber, ſtand the - 
ſtatues of Domitian, Ceres, the empreſs Pla- - 
tina, wife of Trajan, Venus, and an ama- - 
zon, all of. marble ; together with a very 
remarkable ſtatue of the conſul Brutus, hold- - 
ing the head of his ſon, whom he had ſen-- 
tenced to die, in his hand. Here are == ; 
our. 
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four pillars of black marble, and one of 
verde antico; the heads of Papirius and 
Pallas, and ſeveral pieces of painting by 
Pietro di Cortona, Sacchi, and Camaſſei da 
Bevagna. 

In the ſecond chambers are three of the 
largeſt pictures in Rome, namely, a Baccha- 
nallan feaſt, another of the gods, by Roma- 
nelli, and the battle between Conſtantine 
the Great and Maxentius, copied by Carlo 
Napolitano, from the original of Giulio Ro- 
mano, in the Vatican. Here are alſo two 
pictures by Guercino, two buſts of Marius 
and Sylla, a very fine head of Jupiter, and 
a ſleeping ſatyr, a modern piece generally 
attributed to Bernini. 

The hall of audience is ornamented with 
a great number of ancient vaſes, the buſts 
of Antigonus and Alexander the Great, the 
laſt is exceedingly admired; the head of 
Tullia, wife of Tarquinius Superbus, and 
of Septimius Severus, in bronze. 

In the apartment adjoining to this, are 
ſeveral good pictures, and the heads of De- 
cius and Valerian. There were formerly to 
be ſeen in this palace, an exquiſite Ma- 
donna, by Titian, and a very ancient ſta- 
tue of Diana of Epheſus, but they have 
been both given as preſents to different 
princes, the latter to Philip V. of Spain. 

In the ſummer apartments, which face the 
eaſt, are the following pictures; St. Sebaſ- 
tian, by Lanfranco; a ſacrifice by Pietro di 
Cortona; Lot, with his two daughters, by 
Andrea Sacchi; and two of the apoſtles, by 
Carlo Maratti; a portrait, in miniature, of 
the heroic John Sobieſky III, king of Po- 
land, and his queen; and the marble buſts 
of Domitian and Mammæa. The furniture 
of the cardinal's bed- chamber is of blue da- 
maſk, adorned with hiſtorical pieces out of 
the Old and New Teitament, by Giulio 
Romano. 

In the next apartment are two beautiful 
pieces of painting, one repreſenting Noah 
in his vineyard, by Sacchi; and the other 
Herodias, by Titian. Here are alſo two 
very curious pieces, namely, a head of Ju- 


| copy the piece. 
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lius Cæſar in brown Egyptian marble, and 
another of Scipio Africanus, in giallo anti- 
co; beſides theſe, here are a porphyry buſt 
of Urban VIII. deſigned by Bernini, and 
thoſe of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Ve. 
rus. Here is likewiſe a curious clock fixed 
on a crucifix, and enriched with jewels and 
enamel, together with a fountain and baſon 
of bronze, repreſenting Venus drawn b 
four dolphins. Againſt the wall ſtand the 
buſts of Scipio Africanus, Nero, Maximin, 
Caligula, Alexander Severus, &c. the ſta- 
tue of a huntreſs, and the portrait of cardi- 
nal Antonio, by Carlo Maratti. Several cu. 
rioſities in agate, amber, bezoar, with ca- 
meas, intaglios are alſo kept here in two 
cloſets with glaſs doors. | 

In the anti-chamber of the prince of Pa. 
leſtrina, are ſeveral fine pieces of painting 
by Sacchi, Romanelli, Calabreſe, Pietro di 
Cortona, and other celebrated maſters. 

The audience- chamber is hung with fine 
tapeſtry, and adorned with a bronze equeſ. 
trian ſtatue of Carlo Barberini, done from 4 
model made by Bernini. 

In the late princeſs's apartment, are Jo- 
ſeph flying from the ſeducements of Poti- 


phar's wife, by a diſciple of Titian ; St. 


Jerom, by Giardino; the rape of the Sa- 
bines, by Baſſano ; Urban VIII. by Sacchi; 
James II. of England, and his queen Eleo- 
nora, of the houſe of Modena, by Carlo 
Maratti, The tapeſtry, exhibiting the hiſ- 
tory of Conſtantine the Great, is extremely 
beautiful. In the hall, on the ground floor, 
is another fountain, which is alſo adorned 
with the ſtatues of Antinoüs and Eſcula- 
pius, and fine pillars of granate. | 
In the next apartment is one of the moſt 
celebrated pictures in the whole collection, 
namely, Titian's naked Venus in a reclining 
poſture. Here is alſo another picture ot 
that goddeſs, by Paulo Veroneſe; a woman 
playing on the lyre, by Lanfranco; and the 
picture of Raphael's miſtreſs by that artiſt. 
Though this lady is none of the moſt beau- 
tiful, Giulio Romano thought proper to 


In this apartment are 
dhe 
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the following pictures; Lucretia and Tar- 
quinius, by Romanelli; St. Andrew d' Avel- 
lino, by Guido Rheni; St. John when a 
child, by Carlo Maratti; a lady playing on 
the lute, by —_— ; two ſharpers cheat- 
ing a young man of his money at cards, by 
the fame hand, who. has finely expreſſed 
the ſlyneſs of the two former, and the un- 
ſuſpecting ſimplicity of the latter ; the be- 
heading of John the Baptiſt, by Calabreſe ; 
Mary Magdalen, and St. Mary the Egyp- 
tian, by Caraccio; the baptiſm of Chriſt, 
by Sacchi; St. Roſalio, by Carlo Maratti; 
queen Eſther, by Gueſcino ; ſeveral ſmall 
heads by Parmigiano; a Pieta, by Barocct 
St. Gregory, by Guido Rheni ; and ſeveral 
portraits by Gaetano. In the middle of this 
{aloon is a fine water-work ; and it is alſo 
adorned with the buſts of Scipio Africanus, 
Hannibal, Marcus Aurelius, and Adrian; 
together with a table of black marble, in- 
laid with pearl. 

In the lower apartments are the ſtatues 
of Silenus, Bacchus, a ſatyr, Venus and Cu- 
pid, Diana of Epheſus, Diogenes, Latona, 
Apollo and Diana (the laſt by Bernini) a 
gladiator, Seneca, a head of Vitellius, two 
excellent buſtos of the emperors Trajan and 
Adrian, a double-tailed ſyren of braſs, the 
fine drapery of a marble ſtatue, which wants 
a head, and a Charita, by Bernini. The 
moſt remarkable pictures here, are the ce- 
lebrated Mary Magdalen, by Guido Rheni; 
the woman of Samaria, by Carracci; our Sa- 
viour, by Lanfranca ; the hiſtory of the pa- 
triarch Abraham, by Caravaggio; the Vir- 
gin Mary, by Leonardo da Vinci, with an- 
other by Pouſſin; St. Carlo, by Procacci- 
no; the appearance of Chriſt in the habit 
of a gardener, by Annibal Caracci; and 
Germanicus, on his death-bed; recom- 
mending his wife and children to his friends 
in order the more forcibly to animate them 
to revenge his death. This piece was paint- 
ed by Nic. Pouſſin, who acquired great re- 
putation by it; but now the colours are 
extremely faded. Agrippina, the wife of 
Germanicus, is repreſented in the piece in 


2 | 
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a dejected melancholy attitude, and hold 
ing her hand before her face, like the Aga- 
memnon of Thimantes, who threw a veil 


over the face of that prince, at the ſacrifice 


of his daughter, as he deſpaired of expreſ- 
ſing the anguiſh of a father at ſo moving a 
cataſtrophe. Here is alſo a head of Ur- 
ban VIII. excellently done in Moſaic, by 
Cammaſſai da Bevogna ; and near it a Ma- 
donna, painted by Pietro Perugino, on the 
folds of the door. 

The portrait of Perugino in this apart- 
ment, is by Raphael, who returned him 
the compliment in the ſame manner. Ti- 
tian has here painted himſelf together with 
his wife, and alſo the head of his miſtreſs. 
Here is likewiſe a very large picture by 
Tempeſta, repreſenting the maſquerade with 
which the Barbarini family entertained. 
queen Chriſtina, on her arrival at Rome. 
Another capital piece here repreſents Ur- 
ban VIII. appointing his nephew Taddeo- 
Barberini, governor of Rome. And the 
ſubject of another is the Jubilee, kept by 
the jeſuits in 1638, being the hundredth 
anniverſary ſince the inſtitution of their 
order. 

In the other wing of the ground floor, are 
ten rooms full of rare and curious pieces. 
In the firſt are, a ſmall antique groupe of 
the three graces in marble, the heads of king 
Ptolemy, Scipio, Africanus, and Cicero; 
the model of the Caſtium doloris, erected 
by the Barberini family, in honour of James. 


II. of England; St. Veronica by Calabreſe, 


ſeveral landſcapes by Brughel, a Fleming, 
the Virgin Mary, with the infant Jeſus and 
John the Baptiſt, by Raphael. In the ſe- 
cond apartment are, a child aſleep by Guido, 
done in crayons; a cyclops in freſco, by 
Annibal Caracca; St. Luke by Vouet, St. 
Martina by Pietra di Cortona, the rape of 
Europa in Moſaic, found in the ancient 
temple of Fortune at Preneſte, two marble 
buſts by cardinal Antonio and D. Taddeo, 
both by Bernini, and a plaiſter buſt of 
Urban VIII. which exhibits a good hkenels 


of him, though made by a blind man. The 
name 
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name of this. artiſt was Giovanni Gambaſio, 
a native of Voltera, and loſt his fight in the 
twentieth year of his age. 

In the third apartment is the ſtatue of 
Septimus Severve, in bronze, highly eſteem- 
ed, and bigger than life. Near it is that 
of Narciſſus in marble, which is alſo ex- 
ceedingly admired; and farther on is a gla- 
diator, with the buſts of the counteſs of 
Matilda, and of Cola, or Nicolas Gabrini di 
Rienzo, both of marble. 
marble ſtatues of Atlas, Philomena, and Lu- 
cretia, ſeveral Dii Termini, Nero's head in 
bronze, &c. The pictures in this apart- 
ment are, St. Simon and St. Jude, by Ciam- 
peli, a dead Chriſt Fred. Barozzi, and 
à crucifixion by Lanfranco. 

In the fourth apartment are, a large cryſ- 
tal mirror, and a very ingenious piece of 
clockwork, fine marble ſtatues of Venus, 
Diana, Bacchus, and of Poppœa Sabina; 
St. Francis, painted by Sacchi, St. Stephen 
by Caracci, St. Jerom by Guercino, and 
ſome fine earthen. veſſels ſaid to have been 
painted by Raphael. 

In the next apartment are the ſtatues of 
Tiberius and Marcus Aurelius ; thoſe of 
the goddeſs Panthea, with a ſiſtrum in her 
hand, and Harpocrates, or the god of ſi- 
lence. Among other pictures are, Jacob 
wreſtling with the angel, by Vouet, St. Se- 
baſtian & Albani, Chriſt diſputing with 
the doors in the temple, by Albert Du- 
rer; the Virgin Mary with the infant Jeſus, 
by Parmigianino. 

In the ſixth apartment are the ſtatues of 
Agrippina, Julia, the daughter of Auguſ- 
tus, and Meſſalina, one of . muſes; Apol- 
lo, Diana of Epheſus, the goddeſs of Health, 
Silenus, &c. Here is alſo ſhewn a very 
large head, ſaid to have been an oracle, but 
it is no other than a maſque uſed by the an- 
cients on the ſtage; a buſto of Hercules, a 
Taurobolium, a head of Caracalla, &c. alſo 
ſeveral paintings, as a ſacrifice to Diana, 
by Pietra di Cortona; ſome of the apoſtles 


by Carlo Maratti, a dead Chriſt by Brandi, | 
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by Gaetano, &c. 


Here are alſo the when that duchy was incorporated with 


the eccleſiaſtical: ſtate, by pope Urban the 


native of Siena, who ſpent almoſt thirty-one 
preſent to the king of Denmark, when ex- 


cellent piece, a penſion of twenty-five crowns 
per month, with a certain quantity of corn 
and wine; which was punctually paid Maz- 
zoli-during his life, who died about eight 


cient monument of granate, a large ſlab of 


the portrait of Raphael, the Farneſe Cecilia 


The ſeventh apartment exhibits a ſmall 
ſtatue of Seneca, three Egyptian. idols, of 
dark brown granate and touchſtone, the 
goddeſs of Plenty in bronze, four Baccha- 
nahans painted by Titian, a very celebrated 
picture of Judith, by Leonardo da Vinci, 
and ſeveral. portraits of learned men found 
in the duke of Urbino's gallery, at the time 


Eighth. 
n the next apartment are as follows, the 
ortrait of Andrea Sacchi, a curious marble 
tue of Seneca, and a ſleeping Faunus, the 
latter an antique found among the ancient 
ſepulchres at St. Angelo, and reckoned one 
of the greateſt curioſities in Rome. Here is 
alſo an admirable Adonis wounded. by the 
wild boar, and in alabaſter by Mazzoli, a 


years about this piece, which is valuedat 5 
or 6000 crowns. This was intended as 3 


pected at Rome. Cardinal Barberini, how- 
ever, agreed to allow the artiſt for this ex- 


years after. 
In the ninth apartment ſtands a large an- 


the ſame, without the leaſt flaw, one entire 
piece, and a very pretty groupe of three 
children afleep. Farther. on is an antique 
baſſo relievo, with ſeveral drawings by Sac- 
chi, Romanelli, Pietro di Cortona, and Do- 
menichini. Laſtly, in the tenth apartment 
is a piece of freſco painting, which repreſents 
the triumph of the city of Rome, and dug 
up in laying the foundation of this palace : a 
Van alſo found there and repaired by Car- 
lo Maratti; a baſſo relievo belonging to an 
ancient ſepulchre, and ſome other pie- 


ces of ſculpture. Out of the ſecond wy 
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of the palace, a curious little bridge de- 


ſigned by Bernini, leads into the garden. 
The library is in the upper ſtory, and con- 
fiſts of a large hall, a gallery, and five or 
fix other rooms. The catalogue with the 
title of every book in ghis collection at 
large, was printed in two volumes folio, 
Anno 1681, Theprinted books are about 


60000, but this library wants a great num- | 


ber of modern valuable books. Among 
the ancient ones is the pompous folio edi- 
tion of Pliny's natural hiſtory, printed at 
Venice in the year 1472. The manuſcripts, 
excluſive of thoſe in the Greek, collected 
with indefatipable care by Leo Allarius, 
take up one apartment, where they are 
locked up in book caſes. The Keeper of 


this library has a perpetual permiſſion from 


the pope for reading all prohibited books, 

Near this apartment 1s a cabinet of natu- 
ral curioſities, cameos, intaglios, medals, 
and other antiquities. Among the ſmall 
ſtatues, is a very beautiful one of Bacchus 
in marble. Here is alſo an urn of agate, 
adorned with figures, and ſaid to be that of 
Alexander Severus: it is about ten inches 
high, and ſix in its largeſt diameter, the em- 
boſſed figures are of a pure white, but the 
ground 1s dark, though of the ſame piece 
of agate ; ſo that the moſt. curious part of 
this urn is the work of nature. 

A more full account of this palace may 
be ſeen in a book printed at Rome, Anno 
1642, entitled Aides Barberinæ ad Quiri- 
nalem a Comite Hieronymo Tetio deſcriptæ, 
et a varſis optimis artificibus in æs ſculp- 
_ tz, But that the palpable flattery and hy- 
perbolical deſcriptions in that treatiſe are 
diſguſting. Et 

Before this palace lies a broken obeliſk 
adorned with Egyptian hieroglyphics, which 
was dug up near the Porta Maggiore, for- 
merly called Porta Nevia, in the circus of 
Heliogabalus; or according to others, in 
that of Caracalla. When the mean houſes 
now ſtanding about this ſuperb palace are 
pulled down, this obeliſk is to be ſet up in 
the great area, 
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In the palace of Borgheſe are 1700 origi- 
nal paintings, which are reckoned worth 
ſeveral millions of money. This edifice was 
built in the time of pope Paul V. by Mar- 
tino Longi and Flaminio Bonzio, two very 
eminent architects: but from the nature of 
its ſituation it may properly be ſaid to conſiſt 
of three diviſions. | 

The pillars at the doors and in the colo- 
nade within the court, are -no leſs than a 
hundred in number, and all of oriental gra- 
nate. Here are alſo the ſtatues of Julia, 
Pia, Fauſtina, Sabina, an Amazon, &c. 
with ſome curious waterworks. On the 
ground floor, where the family reſide in 
ſummer, are twelve rooms full of the moſt 
valuable paintings and other curioſities, the 
moſt remarkable of which ſhall be men- 
tioned as we go along. | 

In the firſt chamber are ſeen two oval 
pictures of our Saviour and the Virgin 
Mary, by Raphael, the Virgin Mary with 
the child Jeſus treading upon a ſerpent, by 
Caravaggio; neas carrying his father up- 
on his ſhoulders, by Baracci, and a landſkip 
by Brughel. Ls 

In the ſecond apartment is a capital hunt- 
ing piece with Diana's bath, by Domenichi- 
no, a beautiful piece repreſenting St. Ceci- 
lia, with the angel hovering over her head, 
and diffuſing through the whole piece, that 
pleaſing light in which Corregio exceeds all 
other painters. Here is alſo a beautiful 
porphyry table, with a ciſtern of the ſame 
ſtone, valued at 30, ooo crowns, 

In the third apartment are the ſtories of 
Ulyſſes and Polephemus, by Lanfranchi, 
St. Catherine by Raphael, Cæſar Borgia, 
and Machiavel, by the ſame hand; though 
ſome rather think them to be Titian's, who 
has painted here the ſtory of the adultreſs in 
the goſpel. The Lord's ſupper, and Da- 
vid overcoming of Goliah, are by Caravag- 
gio, and our Saviour fainting and two an- 
gels with lighted flambeaux, by Taddeo 
Zuccari. Here is likewiſe a table of orien- 
tal jaſper, worth 12000 ſcudi. | 
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The fourth apartment is adorned with the 
rtraits of Bramanta Lazari, by Titian ; 

of Michael Angelo, by himſelf; the em- 

peror Charles V. by Titian, and his own 
picture by himſelf. Here is allo the ſcourg- 


= ing of Chriſt, and the four ſeaſons by Albani, 


the portrait of Raphael by Giulio Romano, 
and a crucifixion copied from a man, whom 
Michael Angelo is ſaid to have faſtened to 
a croſs, and afterwards to have beaten on 
the head till he died. This is pretended to 
be the original piece, though the Carthu- 
fians at Naples, affirm this to be only a copy 
of theirs : but the one may be as good an 
original as the other. This is ſomething 
ſmaller than that of St. John de Lateran; 
but after all, it has nothing extraordinary in 
it. The countenance of the Virgin Mary 
and St. John, and even of our Saviour on 
the croſs, have little expreſſion in them; 
and Chriſt's head, contrary to all probabili- 
ty, is quite erect as he expires. 
The fifth apartment, which is the au- 
dience room, 1s exceeding magnificent, be- 
ing adorned with a filver fountain five palms 
in height, two tables of oriental alabaſter, 
the portrait of Martin Luther by Titian, 
with the three graces and a ſchoolmaſter, 
reckoned two of the beſt pieces that 
celebrated maſter ever painted ; Mary Mag- 
dalen by Annibal Caracci, a capital piece of 
his whole family by Pordenone, the Virgin 
Mary by Raphael, divine and carnal love 
by Titian, &c. Hake 

The fixth room, which is the prince's 
bed-chamber, is ornamented with ſeveral 
naked Venus's and other nudities. Among 
theſe, Leda by Leonardo da Vinci, Pfyche 
and two Venus's by Titian, Adam and Eve 
by Belino, and a grbupe of beautiful wo- 
men by Lavinia Fontana, are the moſt va- 
luable. This room opens into a Pega 
lery, on each ſide of which are two alabaſter 


fountains. The frifes and feſtoons on the | 


wall, are by Cyro Ferri, and the flowers 
and foliages, with the children playing a- 


mong them on eight large pier glaſſes, are 


by Giovanni Stanchi. Here are allo ſixteen 


| 
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antique porphyry heads, repreſenting the 
— 2 the conſuls Marcellus 
Flaminius, Scipio Africanus, and Caius 
Marius. | 
In the next apartment, are to be ſeen 
eight deſigns by Raphael and Giulio Ro- 
mano, valued at 12000 crowns; a view of 
the Villa Borgheſe, by the chevalier Fran- 
ceſe, or according to others, by Tempeſta, 
the battle- againſt the Veit and the Fide- 
nates, by Gioſeppe di Arpino, St. Peter by 
Caracci, ſome fmall pieces by Aleſſandro 
Veroneſe, the adoration of the wiſemen from 
the eaſt in Mofaic ; and in the ſame fort of 
work, the intended facrifice of Iſaac, and 
Orpheus with the beaſts attentive to the 
harmony of his lyre : this piece is by Pro- 
venzale, being three ſpans broad, and ſome- 
thing above two in height. Some of the 
gems are not thicker than a ſecond fize 
needle, and the colours are very lively. 
Here is alſo the Virgin Mary done in the 
fame delicate manner. But even both theſe 
are ſurpaſſed by a Moſaic buſto of pope 
Paul V. which is about three ſpans in height, 
and in it are faid to be a million and fix 
hundred thoufand ſtuds or pieces of precious 
ſtones. This may very likely be true: 
however, it is an exquiſite piece, and it is 
a queſtion whether any thing can ſurpaſs it. 
In this room are alſo pictures in Florentine 
work, Adam and Eve painted on oriental 
jaſper, and a very old but indifferent por- 
trait of the Virgin Mary, brought out of 
Greece. This chamber is reckoned one of 
the fineſt in the whole palace. 
Next to this is an octangular ſaloon, with 
a table of quince- coloured marble in the 
middle, round which fifteen perſons may 
ſit. The landſkips on the cieling, are by 
Giovanni Franciſco Bologneſe. The bal- 
cony here affords a fine proſpect of the II- 
ber and Strada di Ripetta. | 
The tenth room 1s the princeſs's ſummer 
artment, and adorned with ſome land- 
ſkips by Paul Bruhl, a crucifixion by G1u- 
ho Romano, a Bacchanalian by Guido Rhe- 
ni, valued at 5000 crowns, the Virgin MW 
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„ | 
"I, the eleventh, which is the 22 
audience- room, are two alabaſter fountains, 
and two vaſes of the ſame; the prodigal fon 
painted by Titian, St. Antonio di Padua 
by Paolo Veroneſe, two portraits by Al- 
bert Durer; Titian with his ſervant, whom 
he was very fond of, and a death's head by 
that artiſt, This apartment looks into a 
{mall garden, but moſt elegantly laid out. 
In the twelfth room are to be ſeen the Vir- 
gin Mary, with the infant Jeſus and John 
the Baptiſt, by Raphael, which is reckoned 
one of his beſt pieces; another excellent 
picture of John the Baptiſt, by Bronzino, 
the ſtory of Samſon bringing honey to his 
miſtreſs, by Guercino, Judith by Lavinia 
Fontana, and 


a very valuable table of orien- 


tal jaſper. 
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The ſecond ſtory, on the Mezzanine, is 
the winter apartment, and decorated with 
ſome good paintings, by Tempeſta, Pietro 
di Cortona, Philippo Lauri, Manciola Fla- 


mingo, Gaſper Pouſſin, &c. 


In the apartment of the third ſtory, are 
the hiſtory of Solomon and the queen of 
Sheba, the rape of the Sabines, and other 
pieces all painted by Piazzo, a capuchin 
monk; a cabinet 4 ebony ſet with pre- 
cious ſtones, and ſeveral pieces of ſcripture- 
hiſtory on gold plates, valued at 60000 
crowns. One of the ſets of hangings in this 
place was. done from drawings of Paolo Ve- 
roneſe, and is reckoned to be worth 40000 
Crowns. 

As this palace exceeds any other in Rome 
for paintings, &c. it is very ſurprizing to 
ſee ſo much mean furniture, eſpecially the 
chairs and ſeats, amidſt fo much magni- 


| ficence. 


XXIII. Deſcription of the Odeſchalchi Family, the Palazzo della Cancellaria, and of 


the Capitol of Rome. 
HE palace of prince Odeſchalchi, | 


duke of Bracciano, was fome time 
ago, one of the moſt remarkable in Rome 
for paintings and ſtatues ; but now the front 
of it by Bernini, is the only thing about it 
worth obſerving. Some of the curioſities 
have been fold, others preſented to the em- 
peror and the nephews of pope Clement, 
who was of the Albani family. This was 
done in order to procure the pope's diſpen- 
ſation, which the duke di Bracciano ftood 
in need of, on account of his ſecond half 
marriage, with a ſiſter of his firſt lady, who 
was of the houſe of Borgheſe. 

The fineſt pieces by Corregio and Paolo 
Veroneſe, as likewiſe all belonging to queen 
Chriſtina's collection, were ſold to the duke 
of Orleans, Regent of France. This pa 
ace was formerly called Palazzo Chigi 5 
Santi Apoſtoli, and faces that of Colonna : 
however, if any of its former curioſities (till 


— 


remain, they are never ſhewn. | 


£ 


The Palazzo della Cancellaria, or the 
reſidence of cardinal Ottoboni, as vice- 
chancellor of the Roman church, has alſo 
-undergone ſeveral diſadvantageous altera- 


tions. The ſervants here ſay, that the fineſt 


pieces of ſculpture, &c. have been ſtolen; 
but heavy marble ſtatues are not ſo eaſily 
conveyed away. The real fact is, the car- 
dinaPs profuſe manner of living, who, in or- 
der to ſupply his extravagancies, diſpoſes 
of one piece after another. In the court are 
two large ſtatues of Agrippina and Valeria 
Meſſalina. In the great hall, or the court 
of chancery, is the life of Paul III. who was 
a long time vice- chancellor, painted in freſ- 
co by Vaſari. The ſecond floor conſiſts of 


ten rooms magnificently furniſhed, and a- 
mong other pictures, are the following, viz. 
a Lord's- ſupper by Giordano; deſigns of 
all the entertainments given by cardinal Ot- 
toboni, and the prints of all the cardinals of 
his acquaintance, ſeveral landſkips by 3 1 
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fin; the maſſacre of the Innocents, and our | are alſo ſhewn ſeveral packets of letters, from 
Saviour with the woman of Samaria, both | queen Chriſtina to Salmaſius, written with 
by Treviſani, who had an allowance of fifty her own hand, beſides other manuſcripts ar. 
ſcudi a month from the cardinals on con- | that princeſs, making in all eighteen vo- 
dition that he would let him have the firſt | lumes in folio. On the backs of ſome theſe 
refuſal of his pieces; Conetra had alſo thirty | books this word MAKEANZ, is written in 
crowns a month on the ſame terms. Here | Greek characters, with which this princeſ; 
is a fine picture by the latter, of the three | ſufficiently puzzled the learned, when ſhe 
wiſe men of the eaſt ſtanding before Herod. | made it the legend of a medal, over a Phce- 
Near the cardinals bed is an anonymous fe- | nix in flames: for every one endeavoured 
male ſaint, with whom he formerly lived in | to explain it as a Greek word ; whereas it 
a very ſuſpicious manner, and the moſt | 1s purely Swediſh, Makelos fignifying, Sine 
beautiful * in ſeveral other religious | Pari or Nonpareil. Theſe medals are now 
pieces in this palace, are ſaid to be the por- extremely ſcarce, the Swedes having picked 
traits of his miſtrefles. Even the cardinals | them up as very valuable curioſities. The 
ſervants cannot forbear laughing at naming | Phoenix is not. uncommon on ancient coins, 
this ſaint; and, ſometimes, they jocularly | as thoſe of the emperors Caracalla, Con- 
tell foreigners, in what ſtreet this or that | ſtantine the younger, Conſtantius, &c. and 
beata, or faint, is ſtill to be ſeen alive. But | generally indicates a happy alteration of the 
this is not peculiar to the Ottoboni palace; | times. In a medal of Carinus in Angeloni, 
many pictures of the Virgin Mary, or of | and on ſome other antiques, and generally 
ſome female faint, which, as altar-pieces, in modern pieces, it is the emblem of eterni- 
are worſhipped with the moſt devout vene- | ty. On the funeral medal of Charles duke 
ration, are no other than the repreſentations | of Lorrain, both the Phoenix and the legend, 
of the miſtreſſes, >either of the painter or of | Surget noſtris ex oflibus ulter, From 
the donor, who little queſtions his having | © our remains ſhall ariſe an avenger,” allud- 
purchaſed a place in heaven, by ſuch a coſtly | ed to the great hopes conceived from the 
offering to the church. | vivacity and genius of the young prince. It 
Here is a valuable library, conſiſting not | ſeems unqueſtionable, that queen Chriſtina, 
only of the pope's collection, but likewiſe had in her eye the poetical fiction, that there 
of ſeven thouſand volumes, purchaſed of | is never more than one Phoenix exiſting at 
queen Chriſtina's heirs (after nineteen hun- | the fame time. And though her abdication 
dred of the manuſcripts formerly in the poſ- | of the throne was rather forced than volun- 
ſeſſion of cardinal Sirlet.) In this library, | tary, as ſhe might well foreſee that her con- 
are likewiſe eighteen manuſcripts of Pyrrhus | duct» and way of living, would ſoon de- 
Ligorius, in folio," viz. his Lexicon in fit- | prive her of it: yet ſhe would have the 
teen volumes, and his effighie d' alcuni He- world admire it as a ſtep to which ſhe was 
roi ed Heroine illuſtri, de Filogoſſi, Orato- | prompted, only by her magnanimity. 
ri, Poꝭti, Hiſtorici, -Geografi e grandi Ca- The aſcent to the capitol is on the weft 
pitani, ed Inventori dell arte, in one volume; | ſide. The ſteps are low, but of a very ex- 
his treatiſe delle famiglie antiche de Roma | traordinary breadth ; and. at bottom of the 
in another volume, and in a third, his de- | aſcent,” on each fide, is a ſphinx of Egyp- 
ſcription of de* magiſtrate ant. di Roma. | tian marble, ejecting water. Theſe antique 
The manuſcript of the Theodoſian code, to | pieces, were — up near the church of S. 
be ſeen here, appears to be about eight | Stefano del Cacco, where a temple of Iſis 
hundred years old, and Jornandes de rebus | and Serapis, is ſuppoſed anciently to have 
Gallicis, ſeems to be of the ſame date. Here ſtood. On the left is a porphyry ſtatue, 


N eſem- 
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embling Minerva, and thought to repre- 
2 gabe the drapery of this ſtatue is 
much admired. | 

On the top of the aſcent, are two ay 
ſtatues of Caſtor and Pollux on horſeback, 
facing each other; they are certainly an- 
tiques, and that is there chief excellency. 
In a direct line with them, on each ſide, are 
an ancient trophy, dug up not far from St. 
Euſebius's church. | 

Theſe trophies are generally thought to 
have belonged to Caius Marius; and this 
opinion is maintained by Fabretti againſt 
Bellori, who attributes them to- Trajan. 
Bellori's draughts of them may be ſeen in 
Montfaucon's antiquities, tom. iv. I. vi. 
C. 4 

In the ſame line on each ſide, is a marble 
ſtatue of Conſtantine the Great, and further 
on, a columna milliaris, or ancient mile- 
ſtone, marked 1. There are two inſcrip- 
tions on it, ſignifying, that it was repaired 
in the reigns of Veſpaſian and Nerva, and 
on the oppoſite ſide to it, for the take of re- 
oularity, 1s another antique pillar with a 
globular urn on the top, in which Trajan's 
aſhes are faid to have been depoſited. The 
inſcription is ſo remarkably puerile, that it 
is wondered it ſhould have ſtood ſo long, or 
rather, ſhould have been put up. 

In the middle of this ſquare, Paul III. 
erected an equeſtrian ſtatue of the Roman 
emperor, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; 


which formerly ſtood in St. John Lateran. 


The pedeſtal is very grand, being the work 
of Michael Angelo. The owl on the horle's 
head, is an emblem of the emperor's vigi- 
lance, wiſdom, and ſagacity; that bird be- 
ing the ſymbol of Minerva. This ſtatue is 
above the natural ſize, and appears to have 
been anciently gilt, ſome of the gold fill 
remaining. g | 

That this ſtatue was anciently in very 
high eſteem is evident, as it is ſeen on a 
_ medallion of Marcus Aurelius, publiſhed 
by Erizzo; and on ſome of the coins of 
Lucius Verus, mentioned by Mr. Addiſon ; 
but ſome modern critics find a great many 


= 


þ 


| 


| admired by connoiſſeurs. 
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faults, both in the emperor's ſtatue, and the 
horſe; however, upon the whole, it is a 
noble performance. 

The ſtatue, with the ſteps up the aſcent, 
gave the capitol a very grand appearance. 
No remains of the ancient ſtructure are now 


to be ſeen, it having been frequently de- 
moliſhed and repaired ; for it was burnt 
down four times ſo early as Domitian's time. 
But the preſent edifice was: built on the 
ſame ſpot by pope Boniface IX. Gregory 
the Thirteenth, and Clement VIII. and at 
firſt conſiſted of two wings. It was com- 
pleated by the ſame Clement, Innocent X. 
and Alexander VII. and is now a very mag- 
nificent palace. The roof of it is. flat, and 
adorned with a great many ſtatues of illuſ- 
trious perſons amongſt the Romans. In 
the main building reſides the ſenator of 
Rome, who daily adminiſters juſtice there; 
and in the wings are the apartments of the 
conſervators of the city. There is room 
enough left beſides, for keeping antiquities, 
and other curioſities with which a traveller 
of taſte cannot but be pleaſed. Of the an- 
cient Roman ſenate, Claudian ſpeaks thus: 


Hoc ego concilio collectum metior 
© orbem. 


In this council I furvey the whole world 
TY in a collective body.” 


But the times are extremely altered, and the 
Camera Apoſtolica, or Apoſtolic chamber, 
has now uſürped the rights of the famous 
Senatus Populuſque Romanus. In the front 


of this building is high tower, with the 
| ſtatue of religion -d on the top of it. 
The double flight of fteps at the entrance 


of this palace, is the work of Michael An- 
gelo, who likewiſe added to the beauty of 
che front, by a ſuperb fountain, adorned 
with two ſtatues, repreſenting the N:le and 
the Danube, in a rechning poſture. In the 
center is a porphyry ſtatue of Rome, in the 
habit of Minerva, and the uſual fymbols of 


the helmet and ſpear, but ſitting. This is a 


piece of great antiquity, and is untyerlally 


The 
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tice is held by the ſenator, was formerly 
adorned with ſeveral pictures repreſenting 
the archievements of the kings of the Ro- 
mans, but not one of them is now remain- 
ing, Clement XI. having, in the year 1712, 
3 — their places with a great number 
of deſigns, repreſenting the life of pope 
Pius V. and his canonization. The marble 
ſtatue of Charles of Anjou, who was appoint- 
ed Senator Romanus, and a 


Clement IV. in 1268, ſtill remains here. 
The tragical end of the emperor Conrade 
has fufficiently fpread the fame of Charles 
of Anjou. Sts IE | 
Under the Corps de Logis, is the capi- 
tal priſon : in the conſervators apartments, 
in thi left wing, are two celebrated ſtatues 
of Julius Cæſar and Auguſtus, both an- 
tiques, and of white marble. The former, 
as ſovereign of the world, holds a globe in 
his hand, the latter, a roſtrum, or beak of 
a ſhip, alluding to his victory over Mark 
Anthony and Cleopatra. Near theſe ſtatues 
are to be ſeen two feet and a hand of ori- 
ental marble, being part of a Coloſſus, or 


ſtatue of Apollo, which was thirty ells in 
height, and ſent by Marcus Lucullus, from 
Apollonia to Rome, where it was placed 


on the Capitoline mount. 

Oppoſite to this is the head of the Co- 
loſſus, which ſome writers ſuppoſed to be 
that placed before Nero's golden palace; 
but as Pliny, in his Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxx1v. 
c. 7. makes the height of that Coloſſus to 


have been one hundred and ten feet, there 


is not one of all the fragments in the ca- 
pitol, but what wants conſiderably of the 
due proportion for ſuch a magnitude. 

Here is another large head and hand of 
braſs, ſuppoſed to have belonged to a Co- 
loſſus of Commodus, or Domitian. 

Near this is an admirable ancient groupe, 
repreſenting a lion tearing a horſe to pieces, 
but the horſe is very much damaged by 
time. This admired piece was found on 


the banks of the Tiber, near the Oſtiagate, 


The large hall, where the court of juſ- 


| year afterwards 
proclaimed king of Naples and Sicily, by 
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in the time of Paul III. Here is alſo a very 
remarkable piece of architecture, where five 
pieces of ſculpture are ſet together, which 
originally had no connection with each other 
and where dug up in different places. In 
the center, and elevated above the reſt, ſits 
Rome triumphant, in White marble, bigger 


| than the life, with a poniard in her left, 


and a branch of palm in her right hand; 
| and, in the front of the baſe, on which ſhe 
ſits, is a woman in tears, repreſenting Da- 
cia, or fame other conquered province. On 
each fide of this ſtatue is the Coloſſus of a 
Barbarian' prince, in a kind of black marble, 
called Bafaltes. *Fheir rank may be known 
by their diadems. The workmanſhip is ex- 
quiſite, but who they properly are, is un- 
known, Farther, on each ſide, but mere- 
ly for ornament, ftands an Egyptian idol 
of granate, found in the Villa Veroſpi, near 
the Porta Salara. 5 . 
Farther on are ſeveral Roman meaſures 
of longitude cut in marble, and fixed againſt 
the wall. Here is alſo the marble ſarcopha- 
gus of the emperor Alexander Severus and 
his mother Julia Mammæa, found on Monte 
del Grano near Freſcati, and brought hither; 
It is ſix feet long, and ſix broad. oy 
The baſſb-rehevo, which, beſides what 
it has ſuffered by The injuries of time, is 
none of the beſt, Flaminio Vacca has 
ſtrangly miſtaken for the rape of the Sa- 
bines; in which error he has been blindly 
followed by the generality of antiquarians: 
but an attentive view would ſhew it to be 
no other than a repreſentation of the Ludi 
Funerei, or funeral games of the ancients, | 
as the copper-plate in Montfaucon's antiqui- 
ties plainly ſhews. Not far from. this 1s a 
marble coloffal ſtatue of Conſtantine the 
Great, by which one may obſerve, that the 
art of ſculpture was then upon the decline; 
but the two Muſes, under one of which is 
the word URANIA, are good pieces, as 
is alſo a prieſteſs of Bacchus to be ſeen here. 
Near the ſtairs is a very remarkable antique, 
viz. the Columna Roftrata, which is of Pa- 


rian marble, and has along modern inſcrip- 
tion. 
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tion. It was erected in the year of Rome 
404, in honour of the conſul Caius Duil- 
Jus, on account of a naval victory he ob- 
_ rained over the Carthaginians. Near it is a 


baſio relievo, repreſenting Curtius leaping | 


into the abyſfſs. 
At the firſt landing place are to be ſeen 


two antique Muſes; and a little further, 
four admirable baſſo relievos, repreſenting 
the triumph of Marcus Aurelius and Lu- 
cius Verus, which belong to their trium- 
phal arch in the Corſo. Before the entrance 
of the great hall is a large ſturgeon, ſix 
ſpans and a half long, cut in white marble; 
the head of every fiſh of the ſpecies, ex- 
ceeding this meaſure; being due to the con- 
ſeryators of the city. 

On the left hand are the Faſti Conſulares, 
down to the time of the emperor Pertinax, 
engraved on marble; and above this is a 
baſſo relievo of the ſhe-wolf ſuckling Ro- 
mulus and Remus. Further on are the 
names of the modern Conſervators; and like- 
wiſe an inſcription, in Gothic letters, to 
perpetuate the memory of the heroic expe- 
dition of the Romans, in the year 1300, un- 
der pope Boniface VIII. by which Tuſcanella 
was, in ſome meaſure, made tributary to 
Rome. In the firſt hall are ſome paſſages 
of the Roman hiſtory, painted by Gioſeppe 


d Arpino, as, the rape of the Sabines; the 


combat betwixt the Horatii and Curiatii, Ro- 
mulus and Remus ſncking the ſhe-wolf, and 
building of the city of Rome, &c. But the 
moſt admired of all, is the victory of Tul- 
lius Hoſtilius, over the Veii and the Fide- 
nates, Near the entrance on the right 
hand, 1s a buſto of Maria Caſimir, queen 
of Poland; and alſo a circumſtantial account 
of the ceremony of the Roman ſenate ſitting 
here covered, in the year 1450, from the 
building of the city, facing which, ts the 
buſto of queen Chriſtina. 

The marble ſtatue of Leo X. is the work 
of Lorenzetto . Florentius ; that of Urban 


VIII. is by Bernini, and that of Sixtus V. in 


bronze, was deſigned by Fontana. 


marble. 
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In the adjoining apartment are the fol- 
lowing pieces, a picture of Mutius Scævola, 
holding his hand in the fire before king 
Porſenna; Junius Brutus ſentencing his 
perfidious ſan to loſe his head; and Hora- 
tius Cocles alone, maintaining his poſt on 
a wooden bridge, againſt the whole army 
of the enemy, till it was broken down on 
the other ſide. Theſe pieces in freſco are 
the joint work of Lauretti a Sicilian, and 
Perino del Vaga. Here are alſo ſeveral 
pieces of - ancient ſculpture, viz. the buſto 
of Claudius Caligula, Antoninus Pius, and 


Lucius Valerius Corvinus; the heads of 


Julius Cæſar and Adrian, of ſingular beau- 


ty, thoſe of Trajan and Septimius, ſtand- 
ing on pillars of verde antico, and the ſhe- 


wolf ſuckling Romulus and Remus, in 
Among modern pieces to be ſeen” 
here, are the ſtatues of Aleſſandro Farneſe 
duke of Parma; Marco Antonio Colonna, 


| who commanded the popes ſquadron in the 


naval engagement of Lepanto, and who, on 
account of his gallant behaviour, was ho- 
noured with a triumph after the ancient 
manner; the ſtatues of Franciico Aldo- 
brandini, Tomaſſo Raipighoſi, Carlo Bar- 
berini, and the buſto of Virginio Cæſarini, 
an excellent poet. | 

The next apartment, on the frizes of 
which the criumph of Marius over the Cim- 
bri and Teutones, are painted by Daniel 
da Volterra, exhibits a braſs ſhe-wolf with 
Romulus and Remus; and on the left foot 
of the wolf, is ſtfll to be ſeen an impreſſion 
made by a flaſh of lightening. The bronze 
buſto of Lucius Junius Brutus, with eyes 
of an ancient compoſition, repreſenting the 
natura! colours, is a piece of antiquity ex- 
ceedingly valued; as is the ſtatue of the 
ſhepherd Cenius Martius, of the fame metal, 
pulling a thorn out of his foot. 

On the walls of the other apartments, 
are ſeveral fragments of the Faſti Conſula- 
res, which have been explained and illuſ- 
trated by Panvini, Sigoni, Pighi, and 
Reland, likewiſe marble heads of Mithri - 
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dates king of Pontus, Julia Mammæa, 
Scipio Africanus, Alexander the Great, 


and his mother Olympia; the ſtatues of Vir- 
gil, Cicero, Cybele, Ceres, Silence, Plen- 
ty, a Deus Terminus, &c. in marble; a 
bronze image of Iſis, another of Hercules, 
holding an apple out of the Heſperian gar- 
dens in one hand, and in the other his club, 
found in the time of Sixtus IV. A braſs 
ſtatue of a ſlave, the braſs foot of a Coloſ- 
ſus, the head and hand of which are to be 
ſeen in the court, two ſmall geeſe of bronze, 
in memory of thoſe, which by their ſeaſon- 
able cacklings, ſaved the capitol; a marble 
Aarcophagus, with a baſſo relievo, repre- 
Sg os Porta Jani. A marble head of 
Apollo, kept here, is reckoned one of the 
moſt curious pieces in all Rome, the noſe 


indeed is rather too broad, otherwiſe it is 


perfectly beautiful, and reſembles a female, 
with ringlets of fine hair. Here is a buſto 
of Appius Claudius, of porphyry ; and of 
Rhea Sylvia, Ariadne, Flora, Annia Fauſ- 
tina, Pallas, Meſſalina, Gallus, Antiochus, 
a female Bacchanalian, Lucretia, Lusius 
Cornelius Prætor, and the emperors Philip, 
Maximin, &Cc. in marble. The four con- 
gia, or ancient meaſures for corn, wine, 
and dil, are of ſtone. The paintings in 
freſco in the apartments where maſs is cele- 
brated, are by Perugino, and repreſent 
Rome triumphant, Hannbial's march over 
the Alps, where he is ſeen riding on an ele- 
phant, a circumſtance in which the grandeur 
of the picture is preferred to hiſtorical truth; 
a council of war held by Hannibal, and the 
Carthaginian fleet. In the court of the 
wing towards the church of Ara Ccli, is 
erected the large ſtatue of Marforio, in a 
- reclining attitude, and probably at firſt 
. deſigned to repreſent the river Rhine. Its 
name is derived from the Forum Martis, 
from which, in proceſs of time, has ſprung 
Marforio. It is cut out of one block, and 
the workmanſhip is maſterly, eſpecially the 
Head. Cloſe by it ſtands the following ſta- 
tues, namely, that of Jupiter Panarius, 


' Deſeription of the City of ROME, from - 


when a boy, plump and of the colour of 


ſs Socrates, Sappho, Sylla, 15 
an 


who, when the capital was beſieged by the 
Gauls, faved it from being reduced by fa- 
mine, and Jupiter Fulminans, or the Thun- 
derer; the ſtatue of Adrian in the habit of 
a prieſt, and two large Egyptian idols, one 
of Pietra Egyzzia; the other, which is 
larger, of Baſaltes, on grey marble. 
On the double flight of ſteps are two an- 
tique ſtatues, one of Juno, and the other 
of Fauſtina the mother, with the word Pu- 
dicitia under it, The drapery of the latter 
is particularly admired, and the piece alloy- 
ed to be the fineſt ſtatue of that wiſe empreſs 
in all Italy. Farther on, are two pieces in 
baſſo relievo, one repreſenting Marcus Au- 
relius, giving laws to the people, and the 
other the apotheoſis of Fauſtina. Theſe 
pieces belonged to the triumphal arch of 
Marcus Aurelius, which formerly ſtood in 
the Corſo, and of which many more frag- 
ments at preſent adorn the ' apartments of 
the Conſervators. In the upper apartments 
is a moſt admirable ſtatueof Agrippina, lead- 
ing her ſon Nero by the hand, who is dreſ- 
ſed in the prætexta, with a golden bulla 
about his neck; the whole is of Grecian 
marble. Beſides theſe, the following pieces 
are to be ſeen here: a large bronze ſtatue 
of pope Innocent, caſt from a medal of 
Aleſſandro Argadi, thoſe of Pan, Marcel IM 
lus, Flora, Platina, Pallas, Bacchus, A- 
pollo, a Sibyl, Sabina Poppcea, Adonis, 
Caius Marius, Conſtantine the Great, and 
Plenty, the marble ſtatue of pope Paul IV. 
between two pillars of Cipollino; Hercules 


bronze, made of dark Egyptian marble, 
called Selcio, or Baſaltes. This ſtatue was 
found in the Villa de Maximis, on mount 
Aventine, and purchaſed by the city © 
Rome for a thouſand ducats. 

The moſt valuable marble heads and 
buſts in the upper apartments are, three 
heads of Plato, thoſe- of Archimedes, Cali 
gula, Trajan, Antoninus Pius, Claudius, 
Meſſalina, Fauſtina, Hiero, Alcibiades, Dio- 
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E- Gabriel Faerno, a famous modern | 


et. 8 * ; 
Such are the principal curioſities contain- 


ed in this celebrated edifice ; for as to the 
ancient capitol, it no longer exiſts. Some, 
from the remains of ancient walls, have con- 
jectured, that the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, ſtood on the ſpot at preſent incloſed 
by the Cafarelli palace. The famous Tar- 

ejan rock, is now almoſt covered with 
buildings; and though none would chuſe 
to fall from thence, yet a malefactor under 


ſentence .of death, would be very glad to 


J 


ſatisfy the law by leaping down. Hence it 
1s evident, that anciently the rock muſt 
have been ſteeper, or a wall muſt have been 
built upon it, from whence malefactors 
were thrown down headlong. That the 
height of it has not undergone any con- 
ſiderable alteration, may be concluded from 
Severus's triumphal arch at. the foot of the 
Capitoline hill, which, with the amphithea- 
tre in the neighbourhood, is not above 
two or three feet below the ſurface of the 
ground. 


XXIV. IT; he Palaces of | Caroli, Chigi, Colonna, and Farneſe, deſcribed. - 


HE Caroli palace ſtands on the Corſo, 


"> and the outſide of it is reckoned the 


fineſt in Rome. In the firſt ſtory, beſides 
a gallery, is a ſuite of ſeven rooms furniſhed 
with red damaſk and velvet. And among 
a variety of beautiful tables, are ſome of 


Lumachella, in which ſome teſtaceous petri- 


factions are very conſpicuous. The cabi- 
nets are embelliſned with lapis lazuli, and 
paintings in miniature. Flora, in freſco, on 
the cieling, was painted by Procacino, Cleo- 
patras banquet, by Carlo Maratti, St. Ce- 
cilia, by Conetra, and Venus viſiting Vul- 
can, by Treviſani The Corſo where this 
palace ſtands, being the grand ſcene of the 
carnival diverſions, here 15 an admirable 
picture of them, taken from the life, during 
that jovial ſeaſon. Another piece by Bour- 


guignone, repreſents the port of Candy; 


near it is a picture of the Piazza del Populo 
at Rome, by Gaſparo; and at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, ſeveral views of Venice and Naples. 
Here is a beautiful ſet of Bruſſels tapeſtry, 


repreſenting Clitus ſaving the life of Alex- 


ander the Great, at the paſſage of the Grani- 
cus, the battle of Arbela, the entry into Baby- 
lon, &c. The ſummer apartments on the 
ground floor, are all painted in freſco, and 
in the glaſs cloſet, Concha has ſhewn his 
{kill in the flowers and birds painted in the 
compartments. All the door-caſes of both 
Vo“. I. Nums. XI. 


ſtories, are of yellow marble, and in the upper 


The Chigi palace ſtands alſo in the Corſo, 
and is ſuperbly furniſned, being hung with 
Bruſſels tapeſtry, repreſenting the life of 
Alexander the Great. In the gallery are 
twenty-four exquiſite marble buſts, of the 
Roman emperors and their conſorts; but 
this place is ſtill more remarkable for va- 
luable pictures, among which, the pictures 
molt admired are, a dead Chriſt by Caracci, 
and Joſeph and Mary with the child Jeſus, 
by Raphael, Moſes ſtriking the rock by 
Titian, Chriſt ſcourged by Guercino, a 
guardian angel by Albano, the nativity of 
Chriſt by Carlo Maratti, the adultereſs in 
the goſpel by Muziano, the ſtory of queen 
Eſther by Calabreſe, a battle by Salvator 
Roſa, a Venus by Rubens, and the battle 


| of the Romans againſt the Veu and Fide- 


nates, by the cavalier *Arpino. On a 
cuſhion of touch-ſtone, which has all the 
appearance of black leather laced with gold, 
is a child of white marble, yawning, and 
rubbing its eyes, as if juſt awake; and op- 
poſite to it is a*cuſhion of the ſame ſtone, 
with a death's head of white marble placed 
upon. it. It is ſufficient to ſay of both 
theſe admirable pieces, that they are the 


work of Bernini. The greateſt part of the 
| fine pieces of ſculpture, are on the ground 
* floor, 


ſtory, is a very large table of oriental marble. 
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floor, among which, are a little Bacchanalian, 
with a Faunus fitting, Diana, Venus, Mi- 
nerya, and a Gladiator. | 


The palace of Colonna is a very ſpacious 


and ſplendid edifice. On the ſteps before it 
is a marble ſtatue of a Barbarian monarch, 
a large buſto of Alexander the Great, with 
a pi kute of Bucephalus on his breaſt; and 
ſome ſteps higher is a Meduſa's head, ſup- 
poſed to have belonged to Nero's golden 
palace. | 

In the firſt Saloon, are the portraits of 
the illuſtrious perſons produced by the Co- 
lonna family, namely, two popes, twenty 


cardinals, and about fifty military heroes. 


But the moſt remarkable particular in this 


palace is the gallery, the length of which 
(excluſive of that part elevated above the 
main gallery, which is itſelf twenty-four feet 


long) is an hundred and two common 


paces, and the breadth ſeventeen. The 
doors are inlaid with giallo antico, and the 
moſt remarkable actions of the Colonna fa- 
mily, painted on the cieling, by John Paul 
Scor, a German, and Bernaſcone, a lady 


famous for the elegancy of her pencil. The 
new pieces on the cieling, near the entrance 


of the gallery are by Giovanni, and Fran- 


ciſco di Lucca. The floor is entirely paved 
with Sicilian jaſper, and other kinds of cu- 
rious marble. The large feſtoons of flowers 
in the alcove at the end of the gallery, were 
painted by Mario de' Fiori, and the boys 
playing among them by Carlo Maratti; the 


doof was painted in freſco by Gioſeppe Chi- 
8 * ari, and at the door where the little bridge 


Leads into the garden, are two noble pillars 
of verde antico. Among the fine pictures 
in this gallery, the moſt admired are, Julius 
Cœſar ſacrificing by Carlo Maratti, Adam 
and Eve by Domenichino, an Ecce homo 
by Albani, a Pietà by Guido Rheni, the 
Virgin Mary with the infant Jeſus, John 
che Baptiſt, and other ſaints, by Raphael, 
valued- at twenty thouſand crowns. Fur- 
ther on in the adjoining apartment are, a 
Venus by Titian, another by Broncino, a 


Ganymede by Titian ; the rape of Europa 


Deſcription of the City of R O M E, from 


by Albani, a fine repreſentation of the ca. 
lamities of a peſtilence by Nicholas Pouſſin, 
a market or fair by Baſlano, ſeveral land- 
ſkips by Gaſpar Pouſſin, a great number of 
portraits of foreign and Italian ladies, a 
Venus by Mola, St. Francis by Guido, the 
Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary by Rubens, 
a toper by Hannibal Caracci, ſix pieces re- 
preſenting hell by Brughel, &c. Here is 
alſo a private gallery, adorned with geogra- 
phical pieces in freſco, and ſeveral ſtatues, 
particularly, four of Venus, Martia queen 
of the Amazons, Trajan, M. Aurelius, 
Commodus, Flora, and one of the Muſs, 
In-the garden 1s a large bronze equeſtrian 
ſtatue, of Marco Antonio Colonna. Some 
of the tables are of a moſt beautiful oriental 
alabaſter, and one of verde antico. In the 
large gallery is a ſtudiolo, or cabinet of 
ebony, embelliſhed with maſterly baſſo re- 
hevos of ivory, repreſenting ſeveral ſcripture 
hiſtories, that of the laſt judgment is from 
a deſign of Michael Angelo, and the whole 
piece is valued at eighteen thouſand crowns, 
In another apartment is a cabinet adorned 
with ſmall pillars of oriental amethyſt, a 
foot high, cut out of one piece, it is alſo 
ſet with a variety of gems and cameas, a- 
mong which, are queen Martia, and the 
emperor Commodus. This cabinet is ſup- 
ported by three Moors, made of yellow 
Saunders wood, and decorated with ſilver. 
Among other coſtly furniture 1s a clock, 
ſhewing the hour of the day, month, year, 
&c. which is wound up only once a year. 


Here is alſo a bed finely gilt, and made in 


form of a ſhell” drawn by four ſea horſes, 
like Neptune's triumphal car. | 
The ground floor, where, ,by reaſon of 
its coolneſs, are the ſummer apartments, is 
adorned with the portraits of ladies, either 
born of the - houſe of Colonna, or married 
into it. On the cieling of one of the apart- 
ments, are painted Horatius Cocles, and 
the battle of Conſtantine the Great againſt 
Maxentius by Manciala, a Fleming. Among 
other pictures here, are ſome ſea pieces by 
Tempeſta, two pieces out of Ovid's Meta- 
| h marphoſcs 
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marphoſes by Nicholas Pouſſin, flowers and 
fruit pieces by Stanchi and young Brughel, 
two large pictures exhibiting the hiſtory of 
pope Clement I. by Ciampelli, the triumph 
of Marco Antonio Colonna, for the victory 
of Lepanto, pope Liberius fixing on the 
10551 plat of he church of S. — Ma- 
jore, by Taddeo Zuccari, &c. The con- 
noiſſeurs in ſculpture, cannot ſufficiently 
admire a {mall ivory ſtatue of St. Jerom, the 
buſt of Gierontmo Colonna, and a twiſted 
pillar of red marble, near fix feet high with- 
out the pedeſtal, and on the top of it is a 
ſtatue of Pallas. This is by ſome thought 
to be the ancient Columna Bellica, in the 
temple of Bellona, againſt which the old 
Roman conſuls uſed to throw a ſpear, as a 
declaration of war. Here are alſo the ſta- 
tues of Venus, Flora, Pallas, and Trajan, 
in a pontifical habit; the marble buſts of 
Mammæa, Macrinus, Titus, Gordianus, 
Gallienus, Agrippina the elder, Nero, &c. 
alſo ſeveral vaſes of ſpuma di mare, which 


appear to be only a kind of tophus, and 


ſeveral ancient baſſo relievos, of which the 
moſt curious, though the workmanſhip is 
not extraordinary, is the apotheoſis of 
Homer. 25 | 

The chief architect of the palace of Far- 
neſe, was the famous Michael Angelo; but 
ſeveral others were fucceſſively employed in 
building it. The beauty of this palace is not, 
however, viewed without concern ; for not 
only the famous cube, but ſeveral other or- 
naments have been brought hither from 
Veſpaſian's amphitheatre, to the great de- 
triment of that incomparable ſtructure. In 
the court are ſeveral ſtatues of a large ſize, 


particularly a gladiator, Flora, and two ſta- g 


tues of Hercules, exactly reſembling each 
other, but not equally executed. That on 
the left hand, is the famous Farneſian Her- 
cules, and is the work of Glycon, an Athe- 
man, as appears from the inſcription : he 
leans againſt the trunk of a tree, againſt 
which the lion's ſkin is hung up. Both 
theſe ſtatues were found in the baths of Ti- 
tus, in the pontificate of Paul III. They 


ſeem to be entire, but hen they were firſt 
dug up, the more beautiful of them wanted 
its feet: this defect however, was ſupplied by 
Guglielmo del Porta in ſo maſterly a man- 
ner, that when the original feet of the ſtatue 
were afterwards found, Michael Angelo de- 
ſired that the modern feet might not be re- 
moved. This ſtatue was at firſt of the 
whiteſt Parian marble; but by length of 
time it has contracted a duſky colour, which 
does not, however, look amiſs. 

The ſtatue of Flora near it was mutilated, 
and ſtood in need of ſeveral additions; but 
for the fineneſs of the drapery, few of the 
ancient pieces can be compared with it. 
Here is alſo a large marble Sarcophagus, 


with a baſlo relievo, repreſenting beaſts, 


{oliages, &c. dug up in the pontificate of 
Paul III. near the Via Appia, and ſuppoſed 
to be that of Cecilia, daughter of Metella 
Creticus, and wife of Craſſus. Another 
ſarcophagus, ſuppoſed to be that of Tullio- 
la, Cicero's daughter, was found about the 
ſame time near St, Sebaſtian's catacombs, 
and the body thrown into the Tiber. 

In the gallery of the court are the ancient 
ſtatues of Fortuna Redux and Auguſtus , 
together with the'buſts of Veſpaſian and An- 


toninus Pius; but the moſt admired piece 


of all, is a lage groupe, which ſtands in the 
incloſed court. The ſubject of this piece is 
the fable of Amphion, Zethus and Dirce, 


but the groupe exhibits another woman, 


probably the vindictive Antiope, a young 
ſhepherd and a dog barking. Amphion and 
Zethus ſeem tranſported with the moſt vio- 
lent anger and deſire of revenge, while 
Dirce ſeems overwhelmed with dread and 
rief. The cord with which ſhe is faſtened 
to the wild bull, and the dog, are not equal 
to the reſt of the figure. The magnitude 
of this piece has been the occaſion of its 
being greatly damaged, it being almoſt im- 
poſſible to preſerve it entire; for it far ex- 
ceeds all other antique groupes, cut out of 
a ſingle block, hitherto known, it being 
eighteen palms in height, and fourteen in 


breadth. This Toro Farneſe, as it is cal- 


CC 2 ; led, 
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led, was found among the ruins of Cara- 
calla's baths, in the pontificate of Paul III. 
The ſmall pieces that were broken off, 
were replaced by Giov. Battiſta Blanco, a 
Milaneſe, without the leaſt addition ; and it 
is ſurprizing that a piece ſo large, and con- 
ſiſting of ſuch a variety of figures ſnould be 
preſerved ſo many ages, without being more 
mutilated. | | 

In the ſame place ſtands an equeſtrian 
ſtatue of Auguſtus, or Severus, ſomething 

leſs than the life, but cut out of a ſingle 
* k. Here are alſo a buſt of Antoninus, 
to very finc ſtatues without heads, and ſeve- 


„ rafticadsof houſhold gods, philoſophers, &c. 


Within the palace on the ſtair-caſe, are 
two ſtatues in a reclining poſture, of river 
gods, and two ſea monſters; and farther on, 
Arion on the back of a dolphin. At the 
entrance of the hall, ſtands the ſtatues of 
two Dacian kings, which were disfigured 
by the ſervants of the French ambaſſador, 
when he reſided here, by putting out their 
flambeaux againſt them. 

The hall is adorned with the ſtatue of 
Alexander duke of Parma, who ſignalized 
himſelf in the Flemiſh wars ; it is of 1 marble, 
and was formed out of a fragment of one 
of the fine pillars which anciently belonged 
to the temple of peace. Along the walls 
ſtatues of gladiators, and 


are placed 22 rat ſtati 
buſts * e.afiatht Roman emperors. 


Ne fine marble ehimney-piece, are 
two ſtatues repreſenting plenty and charity, 
by G. della Porta, which are very highly 
- efteemed. They are of marble, and were 
originally deſigned for the monument of 
Paul III. in St. Peter's church, but they 
were afterwards removed, and others of a 
ſmaller ſize, placed in their room. 

In the antichamber, the principal actions 
of the above Alexander Farneſe, the inter- 
view between Charles V. and Francis I. at 
Nice, and the conference between 'Luther 


and cardinal Cajetane, are painted in freſco 


by Taddeo Zuccaro. 
In the upper apartments are twelve an- 
tique buſts of the Roman emperors; but 


the moſt beautiful among them, is that of | 
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Caracalla, Moſt of the antique heads thar 
have been dug up are damaged in the noſe, 
which was alſo the caſe of this, but the 
piece that was wanting being fortunately 
found, has been replaced ſo as not to leave 
the leaſt perceivable blemiſh. - 

The Farneſian gallery is celebrated by 
all who have a taſte for the imitative arts - 
it exhibits the fable of Perſeus and Andro- 
meda, of Galatea, the triumph of Bacchus 
and Ariadne, of Diana and Endymion, Ve- 
nus and Anchiſes, Aurora and Polyphe- 
mus, &c. excellently painted in freſco, by 
Annibal Caracci, and his brother Auguſtine, 

One of the moſt remarkable pieces of 
ſculpture in this gallery is a young veſtal, 
of about ſixteen years of age, with her yell. 
The innocence, ſoftneſs, and the beauty of 
the face is ſuch, that many connoiſſeurs 
place it among the moſt valuable remains of 
antiquity. Here are alſo a marble ſtatue of 
Mercury, which greatly reſembles Antinous, 
an Apollo of Baſaltes, eſteemed the beſt 
ſtatue extant of that deity ; Ganymede, 
Faunus, Hercules at the diſtaff, all of 
marble; and a buſto of Homer of Parian 
marble. | | 

Over the gallery is a cloſet with painting 
by the three Caraccis, repreſenting Her- 
cules, deliberating whether he ſhall take to. 
the way of virtue or that of pleaſure; Circe 
offering the intoxicating cup to Ulyſſes; 
Perſeus and Meduſa, with the poetical fables. 
The contiguous apartment called the Her- 
mitage,. is painted in freſco by Lanfranco, 
and the Friſe by Salviati and Zuccaro. It 
had formerly ſeveral fine pictures by Anai- 
bal Caracci and Titian, a fine collection of 
intaglios and ſome deſigns by Raphacl, 
Giulio Romano, Michael Angelo, Poly- 
daro and Caracci; a muſæum of natural 
gurioſities, with many other things of va- 
lue; which now are either given away or 
removed to Parma. However, in one of 
theſe apartments is ſtill to be ſeen a noble 
ſtatue of Caracalla, with that of Diana of 
Epheſus, and Atlas bearing a celeſtial globe 


on his ſhoulders, all in marble. 
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XXV. Deſcription of the Palaces il Piccolo Farneſe, Gaetani, Giuſtiniani, that of Cardi- 
nal Gualteri, Palazzo Lancelotti, S. Marco, Duke Matters, Palazzo Meſſini, della 
Colonne, Palavicini, Pamfili and Navona. | 


HE duke of Lungara's palace, or il | This palace was originally built by Au- 
Piccolo Farneſe, belonging to the | guſtino Chigi. But Paul III. who was of 
duke of Parma, is worth ſeeing, were it for | the Farneſe family, found means, but ſuch 
no more than its fine paintings by Raphael, as were very infamous, to get it into his 
Giulio Romano, Gaudentio Milaneſe, and j poſſeſſion. 
Rafaellino del Colle. They are all in freſco, } The Gaetani palace affords few remark- 
and what littie damage they had ſuffered, } able things, except its fine marble perron, 
has been repaired by Carlo Maratti, whoſe | accounted the fineſt in all Rome ; 1t conſiſts 
pencil was employed in the ſame manner, as | of four flights, in all 120 ſteps, every ſtep 
in the Caracci gallery. belonging to the great | being ten feet in length, two in breadth, 
Farneſe palace. The ſtory of Pſyche painted | and of a ſingle ſtone, each of which is ſaid 
in twelve compartments, where the banquet | to have coft eighty crowns. In the court 
of the gods, and Venus in her car drawn | are a coloſſal ſtatue of Alexander the Great, 
by two doves, are ſo much admired, is the thoſe, of the conſul Marcellus, or Flaminius, 
joint work of Raphael and Giulio Romano. | Adrian, Bacchus, Eſculapius, &c. in mar- 
The Vulcan on a chimney-piece in another | ble; within the palace are three ſtatues of 
room, is faid to be Giulio Romano's ; but is] Fauni, and Iole, or Dejanira, dreſſed in a 
not worthy of ſuch a hand: and like à pic- | hon's ſkin with a club in her hand, while 
ture of Sodoma, in the ſame apartment | Hercules is repoſing himſelf; a beautiful 
ſeems to be rather the work of ſome dauber, | Mercury, Apollo, Silenus, and Bacchus. 
who was cotemporary with Raphael. Here are alſo a conſiderable number of pic- 
On the cieling of another room is Gala-] tures by the beſt maſters, as Titian, Leo- 
tea among the clouds by Raphael, her car] nardo da Vinci, Annibal Caracci, Guido, 
is drawn by two oxen, one of which is] &c. The walls of the apartments are painted 
white, and the other yellow. In this cele- | with landſkapes, views, flowers, fruits, birds, 
brated piece, the colours have very much | battles, &c. This palace, with all its furni- 
faded. Beſides, ſome critics obſerve, that] ture, the duke de Gaetano loft, in one 
the figues are two ſmall for the diſtance. } night's ill run at play, to prince Ruſpoli, 
Michael Angelo, in order to convince Ra- | the preſent proprietor. 
phael of his error, is ſaid to have drawn As prince Giuſtiniani's palace is one of the 
with charcoal upon a wall, a huge head of a moſt remarkable for exquiſite painting, ſo 
Faunus, which ſtill remains and is highly it exceeds any in Rome for fine ſtatues. 
prized. Raphael took the hint, and could | The ſecond ſtory conſiſts of a ſeries of ele- 
never be perſuaded to finiſh the work. A | ven ſpacious apartments, through all which 
more particular account of theſe paintings is a noble viſta, ſuperior to any of the kind 
may be ſeen from the two. following books in Rome. In the court ſtand the marble 
of prints. The one is le Nozze di Pſyche, | ſtatues of Scipio Afrieanus, Ceres, Caius. 
end di Amori colle loro favole dipinte da Sextus Epulo, Apollo, Martiana, repre- 
Rafaele, nella Loggia del ſignior duca di ſented as the goddeſs of health, with the 
Parma, &c. The other, Deſcripzione delle buſtos of Tiberius and Titus. On the pe- 
imagini dipinte da Rafaele nelle Camere del rou, or ſteps, before the door, are the ſta- 


palazzo Apoſtolico Vaticano, &c. Raps of Titus, Marcus. Aurelius, Septimius 
| ; : Seve- 


! 
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Severus, and Gallienus; and above, in the 
hnding-place, are the buſtos of Jupiter, 

Agrippina the Elder, Antoninus Pius, Tre- 

bonianus Gallus, Maximianus, and Bere- 

nice with her fine treſſes, allo a baſſo re- 

Fevo of Amalthæa ſucking Jupiter: this 

lalt piece is extremely admired, and the fi- 

gures are as big as life. 
groupe of two gladiators fighting, the ſta- 

tues of the conſul Marcellus, Faunus, two 

ſtatues of Hercules, and a buſto of the Ti- 

burtine Sibyl. The ſtatue of Roma tri- 

umphans, which formerly ſtood here, is 

now, with ſome others, renioved into the 

gardens. In the contiguous room is a cu- 

rious night piece, by Titian, which repre- 

ſents our Saviour ſtanding before Pilate ; a 

Lord's ſupper and the twelve apoſtles, by 

Albano; and a Madonna, by Raphael: 

but with ſubmiſſion to the judges, notwith- 

ſtanding the univerſal applauſe which this 

piece has met with, the countenance, in the 

capital figure, namely that of our Saviour, 

does not ſeem to expreſs that compoſed ſe- 

renity, and conicious innocence, much leſs 

the divine ſanctity of the perſon it repre- 

- ſents; and, on the other hand, Pilate diſ- 

covers too much ſeverity and vehemence, 

which is not conſiſtent with his character. 

This piece ſome attribute to Matthias Aſton, 

a Fleming. The maſſacre of the Innocents 

was painted by Pouſlin, and Jeſus on the 

mount of Olives, by Correggio. The three 

Amorini, or little ſleeping Cupids, in black 
marble, is a very pretty piece, and account- 
ed an antique, In the next aparment is the 
maſſacre of the Innocents, by Cornelli, with 
the judgment of Solomon, by Nicolas Pouſ- 
fin; Chriſt's transfiguration on the mount, 
by Guercino, and his crucifixion by Carag- 
gio; the buſto of Julia Pia, in marble, and 
two tables of oriental alabaſter. 

In the next room to this are the follow- 
ing, namely, Chriſt's reſurrection, by Spa- 
darino; St. John the Evangeliſt, by Tin- 
toretti; Mary Magdalen anointing our Sa- 
viour's feet, by Calabreſe; the widow of 


In the hall is a 


St. Johns by Albano, Domenichino, and 


Notte, or night- piece; the marriage at Cana, 


higher eſtimation, which repreſents Chriſt 


| Annibal Caracci; the woman with the iſſut 


of ROME, from 
Naim's ſon, by Parmegiano ; the healing of 
the man born blind ; and the converſion of 
Mary Magdalen. In the next room, the 
marriage at Cana, by Paolo Veroneſe ; Ma. 
ry Magdalen, by Caravaggio; and the 
transfiguration of Chriſt, by Cioveta : like- 
wiſe a white marble buſto of Druſus, the 
emperor Valerian, of Serpentino marble ; 
Scipio Africanus, in a fort of Egyptian mar- 
ble; and, laſtly, Alexander the Great, in 
pietra paragone,' or touch-ſtone. 

In this apartment is a Venus, by Titian, 
in imitation of that of Medicis, only that 
Titian has partly covered his with a kind of 
drapery of fine linen. Here is alſo the 
martyrdom of St. Peter, by Saltarelli, a Ge- 
noeſe; a dying Seneca, by Calabreſe, or, 
according to others, by Lanfranchi; St. 
Matthew, by Caracci; St. Mark, by Cara- 
vaggio; St. Luke, by Lanfranchi ; three 


Raphael; pope. Julius II. by the ſame hand; 
the annunciation, by Baglioni; the nativi- 


ty of Chriſt, or a copy of Correggio's La 


by Baglioni; the money-changers and tra- 
ders driven out of the temple, by Paolo 
Veroneſe ; Chriſt crowned with thorns, by 
Bourgignone the Elder; the viſitation of 
the Virgin Mary, by Mola, a Swiſs; the 
annunciation, a piece highly eſteemed, done 
by Huvet, a Frenchman; a piece in till 


healing the woman with the iſſue of blood, 
by Annibal Carraci; a nativity, by Poul- 
ſin ; Chriſt ſcourged, by the elder Palma; 
Mary Magdalen, by imine Chat 
appearing to Peter in the Via Appia, by 


of blood cured by her touching our Saviour's 
garment, by Domenichino ; Chriſt feeding 
of five thouſand perſons, by the fame hand; 
Chriſt entering Jeruſalem, by Albano; 
Chriſt conferring with the Scribes and Pha- 
riſees, ſcourged, and carried out to be cru- 
cified, all theſe three by Caravaggio; Chriſt 


with the two diſciples at Emaus, ” the 
ame 
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ame; the three wiſemen of the eaſt, by Ge- 
rardino, a Florentine; the Virgin Mary's 


flight into Egypt, by Valentine, a French- 
man; a Madonna, by Correggio; a defcent 
from the croſs, by Guercino ; and the wo- 
man taken in adultery, by Roſſi, a Mila- 
neſe. Here are the portraits of Calvin and 
Luther, a thing unexpected without ſome 
circumſtances of ignominy. Here are two 
repreſentations of the deluge, in alabaſter. 
One particular apartment, in this palace, 1s 
fled with above forty portraits of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and. moſt of chem by Raphael. 
All the jaumbs of the doors, in the upper 
apartments are of verde antico. Here are 
alſo ſeveral pieces of ſculpture, and two por- 
phyry urns, a table of green marble, two 
pillars of verde antico, with capitals of Ser- 
pentino marble, two others of yellow mar- 
ble, and two of porphyry; an Egyptian 
idol, Hygeia, Diana, one of the Mules, 
Harpocrates, Apollo with Marſyas's fkin, a 
gladiator, Diana of Epheſus, Marſyas, the 
mother of the gods, or nature, with many 

reaſts and heads of ſeveral animals on her 
body; two fmall centaurs, a ſmall equeſ- 


trian ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius, like the ; 
| Veſpaſian, Titus, Vitellius, Claudius, Al- 


great one in the capitol; a Venus hermo- 
Phroditis, two braſs ſtatues of Hercules and 
Mercury, about three feet high, and great- 
ly admired by judges, the former an an- 
tique, the latter by Franciſco Fiamingo ; 
the Egyptian Anubis, with a dog's head in 
his hand, and of bronze; and, laſtly, an 
admirable piece of ſculpture, by Michael 
Angelo, repreſenting a dead Chriſt, carried 
by Joſeph of Arimathea, or Nicodemus, in 
marble, and ſomething leſs than the natu- 
ral ſize. 

Next to theſe come the buſtos of Jupiter 
Plovius, Jupiter Ammon, and that of Nero, 
accounted the beſt in Rome of that empe- 
for; allo of the old prince Giuſtiniani, by 
Bernini ; the ſtatue of pope Innocent X. of | 
Terra Cotta, by the ſame hand; and the 
heads of a horſe and an ox, both antiques, | 
and of white marble. 
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On the ceiling of the famous gallery be- 


longing to this palace, the life of the em- 
peror Juſtinian 1s finely painted in freſco, 


| by Lingi Zuccaro, or, according to others, 


by Peruzzi. The large marble ſtatue of 


Minerva, in armour, in this gallery, is ſaid 


to have colt ſixty thouſand ſcudi, or about 
15000 |. ſterling; ſeven thouſand were paid 
for the hęad alone, which was not found 


for ſome time after the other part had been 
dug up among the ruins of the temple of 
How- 


Minerva, in the Campus Martius. 
ever in the judgment of ſome, ir does not 
come up to the ſtatue of Meleager that ſtands. 
by it. ? 
fineſt piece in all the gallery, is a he-goat, 
in white marble. The beautiful veſtal is 
alſo very much admired, both for the face 
and the drapery. The ſtatues of Cleopa- 
tra, Capronia, Leda, Fauſtina, Fauſtina the 
Younger, Ceres, Harpocrates, Apollo, a 
Bacchanalian, Silenus, Venus coming out 
of a bath, Vitellius, Domitian, the empe- 
ror Juſtinian, Æſculapius, and Diana with 
a dog; the buſtos of Pindar, Homer, So- 
crates, the Sibylla Tiburtina, Janus Bifrons, 
Faunus, Julius Cæſar, Tiberius, Trajan, 


binus, Maximin (of Serpentine marble) and 


a baſſo relievo of Apollo, Minerva and the 


Muſes are all fine antiques. The modern 
pieces here are the following, a copy of the 


Cleopatra facing it, by Bernini; a ſtatue by 


Bernini of his own ſon; and a head of the 


emperor Charles V. by an unknown hand. 


The landſkips in this gallery are by Bruhl, 


a Dutchman. 


Here only an account has been given of 


a ſmall part of the curioſities in this palace, 
as a particular de ſcription would have beet 
too prolix by far, both by reaſon of the 


great number of original paintings which 
are no leſs than 700, and the antique mo- 


numents, which are 1900, five hundred of 
which are ſtatues, as may be ſeen in the 
Galleria Giuſtiniana, publiſhed at Rome, in 
two volumes, folio, anno 1631. 5 

| n 
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On the ſpot where this palace ſtands, 
were anciently the baths of Nero and Seve- 
rus. So that at laying the new foundation, 
granate, baſaltes, and other kinds of fine 
marble, with a great number of ſtatues, 
buſtos, and baſſo relievos were found there, 
which are noble ornaments to the palace, 

The palace of cardinal Gualtieri, for- 
merly belonging to the Manfroni family, 
abounds with curioſities, the greateſt part 
of which were purchaſed from the prior An- 
tonio Renſi. The library which conſiſts of 
above 35 thouſand volumes, was moſtly 
collected by cardinal Gualtieri, whilſt he was 
Nuncio in France. Among the paintings 
to be ſeen here, are the ſcourging of Chriſt 
by Caravaggio, David by Pietro di Corto- 
na, the Virgin Mary and our Saviour, 
by Albert Durer, the rape of Europa .by 
Guido Rheni, and ſeveral other valuable 
pieces by Brughel, Pietro Perugino, Baſſe- 
rano, &c. Here is alſo a very good col- 
lection of fine porcelain images of China and 
Japan; 'earthen vaſes ſaid to have been 
painted by Raphael and his diſciples, like- 
wile fine wax-work, Roman, Greek, Etru- 
rian, and Egyptian antiquities z ancient and 
modern medals, cameos, among which, is a 
very large one of Alexander the Great, in- 
taglia, ſhells, inſects, and other natural cu- 
rioſities, mathematical inſtruments of all 
kinds, &c. 

An admirer of ſculpture will not omit 
ſecing the fine buſtos and baſſo relievos, in 
the Palazzo Lancelotti in the Strada Coro- 
nari. A ſtatue of the Epheſian Diana is 
particularly diſtinguiſhed here: and among 
the pictures, Annibal Caracci's piece of Si- 
lenus, drawn by two Fauns, is an admirable 
performance. 

The hall of the palace of St. Mark, is 
accounted the largeſt in Rome. The an- 
cient freſco paintings with which it is 
adorned, are highly valued. The figure of 
pony with a cornucopia 1s finely painted. 

ere is alſo a celebrated picture by Carlo 
Maratti, of the adoration of the eaſtern 
Magi. 


In the court, . and on the perron 
of the palace of duke Mattei, are a con- 
ſiderable number of fine antique ſtatues, 
baſſo relievos and buſtos, many of which 
were dug up near the Villa Mattei. Among 
the former, Jupiter and Flora, are moſt ad- 
mired; and a ſacrifice before the Pantheon, 
Romulus and Remus, Accia, &c. are the 
moſt remarkable among the latter. Here 
are alſo ſome ancient marble chairs, but 
quite different from the ſedes ſtercoraria in 
Lateran. The rooms are painted in freſco 
by Domenichino, Chriſt on the mount of 
Olives by Caravaggio, a nativity by Baſſano, 
and St. Peter by Guido Rheni. Before 
the palace, is a fountain adorned with four 
excellent bronze ſtatues, caſt in 1585 by 
Taddeo Landini, a Florentine. The Pa- 
lazzo Maſſini, contains a great number of 
ſtatues and baſſo relievos; particularly a very 
large antique ſtatue of Pyrrhus king of 
Epirus, which is the only one at Rome. 

Another palace belonging to the ſame 
family joins to the former, though it has 
the name of Palazzo delle Collonne. The 
moſt remarkable pieces of ſculpture here, 
are the ſtatues of Zſculapms, Apollo, a 
gladiator and a bronze Bacchus ; the buſtos 
of Claudius, Commodus, Gordianus, Pius, 
and Macrinus, and a fine hon in baſſo 
relievo. This palace has no want of 
other kinds of antiquities, nor good paint- 
ings. | 

The palace of the marquis Palavicini, for 
modern and large pieces of painting, has few 
equals. Beſides ſeveral beautiful landſkips, 
by Pouſſin, Claude Lorrain, and Sal rator 
Roſa. Here are alſo a great number of pic- 
tures by Carlo Maratti, Apollo crowning 
virtue by Andrea Sacchi, the three graces 
by Titian, the ſtory of Scipio, and the beau- 
tiful Spaniſh captive by Branchini, Alexander 
the Great with Darius's family by Piola, 2 
Genoeſe. - But a piece that can never be 
too much admired is a deſcent from the 
croſs, being in all reſpects the maſter- piece 
of Guido. The furniture of this palace l 
entirely ſuitable to its grandeur, and that of 


the 
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the aſſembly room is of rich brocade with a 
gold fringe. | 1 

In the gallery of a palace in the Piazza 
Navona, belonging to prince Pamfilio, the 
moſt remarkable actions of Æneas are 
painted in freſco by Pietro di Cortona. A 


articular and well executed repreſentation 


of the whole is publiſhed in a work entitled 
la Galleria depinta in Roma nel Palazzo del 
Signior Prencipe Panfilio, &c. da Carlo Cœ- 
ſio ſixteen fogli Imperiali per traverſo. 

Both this and the other palace of Pamfili 
in the Corſo, are ornamented with fine 
pictures, particularly the latter, in which 
are ſeveral landſkips by Pouſſin, a Madonna 
by Guido, in which a mixture of beauty 
and devotion is admirably expreſſed; a Ve- 
nus by Titian, the maſſacre of the Inno 
cents, Suſanna and Galatea, by Lanfranchi, 
and a room full of portraits, among the reſt, 
Donna Olympia at full length. Here are 
alſo ſeven large beautiful tables of touch- 
ſtone, three of Sicilian jaſper; three of 
black and white antique marble, a very 
large one inlaid with lapis lazuli, agate, &c. 
an oval piece of Cornelian, two ſpans long 
and one and a half broad, two oval pieces 
of amethyſt, each a * in breadth; beſides 
a great quantity of ſuperb furniture. So 
that the red damaſk hangings preſented to 
the prince by the republic of Venice, ſeem 
but mean, when compared to the reſt. The 
 Oftenſorium, ſaid to have coſt 60000 crowns 
or 15000 J. ſterling, is ſhewn but once a 
year, when it is expoſed to public view in 
St. Agnes's church, in the Piazza Navona. 

This Piazza is one of the moſt magnifi- 
cent areas in all Rome, and was the ancient 
circus Agonalis. Its breadth is near eighty 
common paces, and the length above 380, 
or, according to a geometrical meaſure- 
ment, it is 243 architectonic palmi in 
breadth, and 1134 in length. The three 
ſtately fountains in this area, keep the air 
continually freſh and cool. And as the 
whole piazza can be laid two or three feet 


under water, perſons of quality and fortune, 
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during the two hotteſt months, and eſpe- 
cially in the evenings of the four Sundays 
in Auguſt, reſort hither in their coaches for 
coolneſs. Before and after this laying the 
area under water, it tis very carefully ſwept 
and cleaned, and as it is well paved, it 
ſoon dries again, without cauſing any offen- 
five ſmell, or noxious exhalation. The 
noble ſtatue of Neptune which adorns one 
of the fountains, is by Bernini, and the 
Triton and Dolphin, are the work of Mi- 
chael Angelo. But the great fountain in 
the center, is a ſingular inſtance of Berni- 
ni's ſkill. The whole reſembles an irregular 
rock, and on its principal angles, are Co- 
loſſal ſtatues, of the chief rivers in the four 
parts of the world, and ſeveral large fiſhes; 
a ſea-horſe and a lion ſeem to ſpring out of 
a cavern in the middle of it. The Danube 
by Claude, a Frenchman, has an oar in its 
hand; the Ganges by Baretti, is repreſented 
like a Moor; the ſtatue of the Nile by Fan- 
celli, has its head covered, as an emblem 
of its ſource being unknown, the fourth, 
which is the rio de la Plata, or Plate river 
in America, was made by Antonio Raggi. 
All theſe pieces are of white marble. On 
the ſummit of the rock, being twenty-ſeven 
feet high, is a pedeſtal of about ſeventeen 
feet, on which ſtands an obeliſk, ſixty feet 
in height, terminating in a croſs a-top : 
ſo that the whole taken together, is near 


110 feet high. The obeliſk, which is of 


Egyptian marble, and full of hieroglyphics, 


was found in Caracalla's circus. It was 


erected here in the year 1651, by Innocent 


X. with inſcriptions on all the four ſides. 

This ſquare, were ail its buildings like 
St. Agnes's church or the Pamfili palace, 
would be one of the nobleſt in the world. 
But the diſparity is very great, ſeveral of 
them being quite mean. Beſides, the lum- . 
ber, old cloaths, iron work, Jewiſh ped- 
lars, and the herb-ftalls, are a great nut- 
lance, and extremely debaſe its appear- 
ance, 
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Deſcription of the City of ROME, from 


XXVI. Account of the Porta del Popolo, Piazza del Popolo il Corſo, with its Obzlife, the 
Piazza di Spagna, alſo the Palaces of Puchini, Piombino del Pozzo, Roſpiglioſi, 


Sachetti, Salviati, Savelli, Spada, 
the Zeccha or Mint. 


HE entrance into Rome from the 
northern parts of Italy, is by the 
Porta Flaminia, or as it is now called, Por- 
ta del Popolo. It is built of Tivertine ſtone 
from a deſign of Michael Angelo, and is 
adorned with four marble pillars, and the 
ſtatues of St. Peter and St. Paul, cut in 
marble by Mochi, and an inſcription on the 
architrave, ſignifying that pope Pius IV. 
enlarged the gate and repaired the Flami- 
nian road. On the inner front repaired by 
Bernini, juſt before queen Chriſtina's pub- 
lic entrance into Rome, is an inſcription 
denoting that event. : 
Upon entering the city through this gate, 
the view which at once ftrikes the eye of 
the ſpectator, is indeed ſurprizingly grand 
and magnificent. The large 2 | 
called Piazza del Popolo, an aftoniſhing 
obelifk, a ſuperb fountain, two beautiful 
churches exactly reſembling each other, 
three fine ſtreets running in a direct line, as 
i drawn from the center of the obehſk, 
muſt all have an uncommon effect upon the 
mind of a ſtranger. The ſtreet on the left 
hand is called Strada del Babuino, the middle 
of which, is ftyled il Corſo, and that on 
the right hand Ripetta. The only fault in 
theſe ſtreets 1s want of regularity in the 
buildings, the houſes not being of equal 
elegancy. The Corſo, which is all level 
and in a direct line, is of a conſiderable 
length. From the gate, (the road or Via 
Flaminia without it, for ſome hundred 
paces running a direct line, well paved and 
walled on each ſide,) to the obelifk is 146 
/paces, and near the fountain, which is a- 
pout twenty-four paces in diameter, is the 
ing place for the Carnival horſe-races. 
It is about a hundred paces from the foun- 
tain to the two ſimilar churches, and from 


le area, 


to be thrown upon him. 


Tuſcana, or Madama, the two Veroſpi Palaces, and 


thence to the Bolagnetti palace about 2450 
paces: ſo that from the Porta del Popolo, 
there is a view of 2720 common paces in a 
direct line. Others compute the breadth of 
this ſquare, namely, near the two churches 
where broadeſt, and as it were the baſe of 
the triangle, which rerminates in a point 
near the gate, to, be a hundred paces, its 
length a hundred and three, and the whole 
length of the Corſo an Italian mile, and a 
hundred. and ten geometrical paces, each 
pace being equal to five feet. The out- 
ſide of the two churches abovementioned is 
adorned with very fine pillars and ſtatues , 
and within the architecture is admirable and 
exactly uniform, S. Maria del Monte San- 
to, one of theſe churches was finiſhed in 
the year 1675, and S. Maria de' Miracoli 
the other, in 1679; both were built by car- 
dinal Guaſtaldi, who has a very fine monu- 
ment in the latter. The braſs buſtos of the 
cardinal and his brother are by Lucenti, and 
the beautiful white marble ſtatues of the 
virtues are the work of Antonio Raggi. 
Theſe churches were built under the direc- 
tion of Bernini and Carlo Fontana, having 
been deſigned by the former. The cardi- 
nal by whom they were founded, had for a 
confiderable time been treaſurer to the Apoſ- 
tolick chamber, which occafioned a ſarcaſm 
That theſe 
& churches were built by way of expiation 
for the immenſe wealth which he had fo 
« unjuſtly amaſſed: and that it were to be 
« withed, all who had the e of 
e public money, felt ſuch remorſes of con- 
* Bieber; for then new churches would 
<< riſe apace in every 
liſk in the Piazza del 


reat city.” The obe- 
Popolo, ſtood formerly 
in the circus maximus, and was brought to 


0 


Rome from Heliopolis in Egypt, by order 
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Au s, as is mentioned in the in- 
_ the pedeſtal. Burt as this obe- 
liſk was not found on the pedeſtal, both 
being dug up at ſome diſtance from each 
other, this might eaſily have been another 
obeliſk ſet up in the circus maximus, by 
Conſtantine the Great, eſpecially as that of 
Auguſtus is faid to have been 125 feet high: 
whereas the height, excluſive of the pedeſ- 
tal, is but 88 feet or a hundred and ſeven 
palms. In 1589, this ſuperb obeliſk was 
removed from the place where it had long 
lain in obſcurity, and erected here by order 
of pope Sixtus V. to whom this city owes 
many public works of ornaments and utili- 
ty. This arduous work was happily con- 
ducted by his Favourite architect Domeni- 
co Fontana, Two ſides of the pedeſtal are 
taken up by the ancient inſcription, which 
imports, that Auguſtus, after the reduction 
of Egypt, preſented this to the ſun. On 
the third fide, is an inſcription added, that 
Sixtus dedicated it to the invincible croſs, 
Anno 1389. | 

This obeliſk is full of hieroglyphics, and 
in the croſs on the top is ſet, as is pretend- 
ed, a ſmall piece of the croſs of Chriſt, 

The Piazza di Spagna, is generally pretty 
much frequented, both on account of the 
 coffee-houſes, and the great number of 
foreigners, who uſually lodge in that part 
of the city. 
ſembles a ſhip, and was ſet up by pope 
Urban VIII. in memory of the taking of 
Rochelle by the papiſts from the French hu- 
gonots, that city being the. chief place of 
rms, &c. in the poſſeſſion of that people. 

In the Picchim palace are four marble 
ſtatues, very well worth ſeeing ; the firſt, 
though without head or feet, is exceedingly 
admired for the drapery. The ſecond is a 
large wolf; the third a Venus, in the atti- 
tude of that of Medicis, but ſomething 
laryer than that celebrated ſtatue ; neither 
is it of equal beauty. The fourth and moſt 
exquiſite piece of them all is a nake Me- 
leager of Parian marble. But this like moſt 


# the Grecian antique ſtatues, has contract- 


The fountain in this ſquare re- 


— 


„ 
ed a yellowneſs through length of time, 


which, however, is not diſagreeable to the 
It rings almoſt like braſs or any other 


eye. 
metal. On the left ſide of this ſtatue is a 
boar's head, which, from the meanneſs of 
the performance, appears to be done by 
another hand; and on the right hand, 
ſtands a hound with his right ear broken 
off. The ftatue itſelf wants the left hand, 


and 15 reckoned a maſter-piece, and valued 


at no leſs than forty thouſand crowns. Some 
look upon it to be defigned for Adonis: 
Montfaucon has an exact print of it. The 


princeſs Piombino's palace has little to at- 


tract the curioſity of a ſtranger, except one 
ſtatue of a gladiator mortally wounded, 
which 1s indeed an excellent one. 
The houſe of Signior del Pozzo exhibits 
a treaſure of Nicolas Pouſſin's paintings; 


among which are the following pieces; 


namely, the baptiſm of Chriſt, the facra- 
ments of confirmation, marriage, and ex- 


treme unction, Rebecca at the watering 


place, the burial of Phocion, Bacchus, and 
Ariadne, ſome landſkips, and Chriſt giving 
the keys of the kingdom to St. Peter. ; 

In the palace of the duke di Zagarola, of 
the family of Roſpiglioſi, which was for- 
merly called Palazzo de Mazzarini, are to 
be ſeen ſeveral pieces in freſco by Bernardo 
Caſtelli, Pietro Gobbio, and d'Angely, Dia- 
na's bath by Albano, and other paintings, 
The moſt remarkable apartment —_ 


to this palace at preſent is the ſummer houte - 


which has a view of the Piazza del Monte 


Cavallo, where in the fummer evenings the 


princefs keeps her aſſemblies. Here are 
two beautiful pillars of red marble, with 
white veins reſembling thoſe ſo much ad- 
mired in St. Januarius's church at Naples ; 
the marble ſtatues of Minerva, Faunus, 
Hercules, Pallas with her ſymbol the owl, 
a buſto of Nero with a beard, a beautiful 
haſſo rehevo by Michael Angelo, two fine 
flower-pots painted on glaſs, &c. The 
paintings are, Sampſon exerting his laſt et- 
fort on the pillars, and thereby deſtroying 


great numbers of the Philiſtines, by Pouſſin | 
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or Domenichino; king David's triumph 
done by the latter, Andromeda by Guido 
Rheni, Adam and Eve amidſt an infinite 
variety of beaſts and birds by Piola, Ar- 
mida finding Rinaldo aſleep by Albano or 
Baglioni, and Armida in a car in another 
piece done in freſco, by Paſſignano. But 
one cf the fineſt pieces in Rome, and which 
may be looked upon as Guido Rheni's maſ- 
ter-piece, is Aurora in a car, drawn by 
four horſes, and guided by the hours. 
Giov. Battiſta Poſquini, Frey, and Ande- 
naart, have publiſhed copper: plates of this 
admirable piece. The cavalcade on the 
friſe, was painted by Antonio Tempeſta, 
and the landſkips by Paul Brill. 

The Sacchetti palace in the Strada Giulia, 
is well furniſhed with paintings; among 
which, are two admirable pieces by Pietro 
di Cortona, one repreſents the rape of the 
Sabines, and the wer the battle of Arbela. 
Here is alſo a Venus, in a reclining poſture 
by Titan, alſo a head by Albert Durer, and 
ſome baſſo relievos and antique ſtatues. 

The front of the Salviati palace, is a 
noble piece of architecture. 
are alſo ſome good paintings by Caracci, a 
Ganymede by Titian, Diana by Corregio, 
the rape of Europa by Albano; and a con- 
ſiderable number of ſtatues and baſſo-re- 


lievos. 


The palace of prince Savelli, at pn 


belongs to the Orſini family. But of all the 
fine paintings for which it was once fo fa- 
mous, none are now remaining. In the 
court are to be ſeen two beautiful marble 
ſarcophagi, adorned with baſſo. relievos. 
Over the entrance is another baſſo relievo 
of a gladiator encountering. a lion and other 
wild beaſts; the expreſſion is very animated; 

but far ſurpaſſed by that admirable piece 
of ſculpture over the door of the hall within 
the palace, which repreſents Marcus Au- 
reltus receiying the homage of the Roman 
people. In the ſame anti-chamber it is, 
where ſtands the celebrated marble ſtatue 
of C. Pompilius. 


In this palace 


Hercules, Venus, a 


Egyptian marble, a buſto of 


Deſcription of the City of ROM E, from 


In the Spada palace, is the famous mar- 

ble ſtatue of Pompey the Great, which is 
the only one in Rome of that hero. Its 
height is near twelve feet, in one hand is a 
globe, and the other is ſtretched out, as if 
he were haranguing the people. It was 
found in the time of pope Julius III. not 
far from the place where anciently ſtood the 
curia Pompeii. The moſt remarkable paint- 
ings here are, the death of Adonis by Guer- 
chino, the rape of Europa by Guido, and car- 
dinal Bernardino Spada, at full length by the 
ſame hand, the death of Lucretia by Tedeſ- 
cho, the interview between the Virgin Mary, 
and her couſin Elizabeth by del Sarto, with 
ſeveral other pieces by Calabreſe, Pracen- 
tino, Volterra, Taddeo Zuccharo, and Fa-. 
brizio Chiari. The beſt ſtatues in this place: 
are, thoſe of Flora and Seneca: 
The duke of Fuſcany's palace, near the 
the church of S. Luigi di Franceſii, called 
Palazzo di Madama, was built by Cathe- 
rina de Medicis, before. ſhe came to be. 
ee of, France, but is remarkable only. 
or its largenefs. | | | 

'Fhe Veroſpi palace contains abundance: 


of fine pictures and : ſtatues. . Among: the 


latter in the court are, Antoninus Pius, M. 
Aurelius, Apollo, Hercules killing the 
Hydra, Jupiter, Diana, and Adrian. On 
the perron or ſteps before the door are, 
Bacchus, Venus, &c. and in the apartments, 
Nemea in a ſitting attitude, and weeping 
over an urn, with a flame iſſuing out of it, 
Minerva of alabaſter, Ganymede and Com- 
modus in the habit of a gladiator, Olym- 
pias mother of Alexander the Great aſleep, 
with a ſerpent twining round her right arm, 
mall ſtatue. of Miner- 
va;. the body of which is of touchſtone, but 
the head; hands, and feet, of marble; a lion 


of brown Egyptian marble, ſome Egyptian 
idols of a very curious fort of marble, 


beautiful head of Antinous, of green Egyp- 
tian marble, Julius Cæſar of porphyry, the 
ſame of green, and Scipio Africanus of black 
Julia of 
flowered 
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flowered oriental alabaſter, Alexander the 
Great of black Egyptian marble, with an 


oval ground of Sicilian jaſper, Otho of por- 


phyry,, marble buſtos of Auguſtus, Tibe- 
rius, Trebonianus Gallus, Gordianus, Cy- 
bele, Livia Druſilla, Antonia, Domitia, Cor- 
nelia Salonina, Livia, Plotina, Venus, A- 
donis, Gallienus, Philippus, Veſpaſian, A- 
drian, Antinous, Heliogabulas; a baſſo re- 
lievo of a ſacrifice, another of Bacchus on a 


throne, ſome vaſes on a ſerpentine marble, 


ſome oriental alabaſter urns, and a fine ca- 
binet of lapis lazuli. Among other fine 
paintings here are, S. Carlo giving alms by 
Calabreſe, Orpheus and Eurydice by An- 
tonia della Cornia, and Suſanna by Roma- 
nelli; an angel delivering Peter out of pri- 
jon by Calabreſe, David killing Goliah by 
Borgianni, ſeveral views by Viviani, Chriſt 
driving the buyers and ſellers out of the 
temple by Manfredi, landſkips by Pouſſin and 
Paul Brill, the prodigal fon by Calabreſe, 
and other admirable pieces. On the cieling 
of the gallery, is a fine piece in freſco by 
Albani, repreſenting the ſun in the middle 
of the zodiac, with the various effects of its 
influence on the earth. This palace is par- 
ticularly remarkable for the galleria Armo- 
nica, in which are four harpſicords upon 
four ſeparate tables, and to all appearance, 
without any communication with one an- 
other. The largeſt of the four has ſeveral 
ſtops, and when the maſter is going to 
play upon it, he makes the other three and 


an _ accompany 1t, or only two, or but | 


one of them, juſt as the company pleaſes. 
Beſides. this Palazzo Veroſpi, there is an- 
other of the. ſame name, near the Chigi pa- 
lace in the Corſo, not far from St. Mark's 
church, This palace is well worth a tra- 
veller's notice, as it contains 250 marble 
ſtatues: the moſt admired among theſe are, 
Julia Paula, Minerva, one of the Muſes, 
Pertinax, Apollo, Jupiter, Ceres, Diogenes, 
Antoninus, which is a very large ſtatue, 
Silenus, a gladiator, and Ganymede, ſeveral 
Egyptian .idols, a-Deus Terminus in black 
marble, Diana in white, and other ſtatues 


3 


in oriental alabaſter. Here is alſo a curious 
collection of urns of porphyry and other 
precious ſtones with fine baſſo relievos, four 
tables of oriental jaſper, ſix large pillars of 
verde antico, two ſmaller of porphyry, and 


an admirable porphyry ſarcophagus. Ad- 


mirers of painting will be here entertained 
alſo with the works of Caracci, Titian, 
Guercino, Guido Rheni, Paolo Veroneſe, 
&c. „ 

The Zeccha or Mint, lies behind St. Pe- 
ter's church, with an inſcription, ſhewing 
that by a water-mill of a new invention 
money is coined, and that it was erected by 
pope Alexander VII. in 1665. 

There 1s no better money both for weight 


and ſtandard, than the papal coins. There 
are ſeveral Latin legends on the paoli and. 


half paoli, which are good moral hints. 


On ſome of the pieces coined during a. 
conclave is ſtruck a dove, as an emblem of 
the Holy Ghoſt, with ſuitable mottos, and 


of a pious nature. 


The ſcudo Romano, or Roman crown, 


equal to five ſhillings ſterling and to ten 


paoli, is only an imaginary money as the 
pound ſterling in England is. The ſpecie 
ſcudo formerly equal to ten paoli, is now 


raiſed to ten and a half, and commonly, 


though improperly called a piaſtre. 


The coins Paoli or Julii, are fo denomi- 
nated from the popes of thoſe names who 


firſt introduced ſuch pieces, or cauſed great 
quantities of them to be coined. . 


Here is no ſuch thing as raiſing or lower- 
ing the value of money : for the old pieces 


are current on the ſame footing as the new. 


The coinage in Rome is under the direction 
of a particular commiſſion of five cardinals 
and ſome. prelates of the Apoſtolic cham- 
ber. But this as matters go now, is an of- 
fice of no great fatigue. It is now almoſt 
a century ſince the Hanerani have been in 
the higheſt reputation at Rome, for cutting 
dies for medals, &c. They have alſo in- 
vented a. varniſh, the beſt being of a deep 
brown colour, which not only gives a fine 
gloſs to copper coins, but alſo preſerves them. 

The 
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The dies for the papal coins and medals, 
are kept in the caſtle of St. Angelo; but 


Hamerani can procure the impreſſions of 
them, 5 


XXVII. Deſcription of the Villas and Gardens in and about Rome; namely, the Aldobran- 
dina, Barberina, Benedetti, and Borgheſe. : 


HE warmth of the climate about | 


; Rome, makes the inhabitants fond of 
villas and gardens, to which they may re- 
tire in ſummer, for the benefit of the freſh 
air. | 
The Villa Aldobrandina, near St. Domi- 
nic's church upon Monte Cavallo, is the 
firſt which offers itſelf, and indeed, both for 
architecture and delightful gardens, claims 
the preference to moſt of the villas. Its 
weſtern front is embelliſhed with ſeveral 
antique baſſo relievos in marble. Among 
che paintings in the apartments are the fol- 
lowing ; a Bacchanalian, by Titian ; another 
by Bellino ; queen Johanna, by da Vinci; 
Judith, by Titian; the coronation of the 
Virgin Mary, by Hannibal Caracci; Pſyche 
gazing on a ſleeping Cupid, by the light 
of a lamp, by the fame; the two famous 
Civilians, Bartoli and Baldus, faid to be 
done by Raphael; if fo, they cannot be ori- 
ginals, thoſe learned perſons having been 
rior to Raphael by a great many years. 
Flere are allo the buſtos of Homer, Seneca, 
Marcellus, and Virgil, in marble ; the ſta- 
tue of an hermaphrodite ſitting ; a Faunus, 
which is highly valued; Venus fitting on 
a peacock; and two men engaged at the 
Cæſtus. 


In the garden are ſeveral marble coffins, 


or cheſts; but the greateſt curioſity is in 
the ſummer-houſe, where an antique piece 
of nber in freſco, is to be ſeen, which 
is faid to have been dug up in 1607, in 
the Eſquiline mount, at the place ſup- 
poſed to have been anciently Mecænas's 

ardens. There is no forming any con- 


jecture when, or by whom it was painted; it 


1s, however, a good piece, and repreſents 
a Roman wedding, or a bride led to the 
bridegroom's bed-chamber. A plate of it 


may be ſeen in Bartoli's Admiranda, Num- 
ber 61 and 62. | | 

This villa, at preſent, belongs to the 
Pamfili family, by a marriage of prince Ca- 
millo Pamfilio, uncle to pope Innocent X. 
with Donna Olympia Aldobrandina, aunt 
to pope Clement VIII. 

What chiefly recommends the villa Bar- 
berini alle Baſtione, is the fine proſpect of 
the city which it affords, and its beautiful 
gardens. Here are ſome good paintings, 
particularly a view of the old cathedral of 
St. Peter's, and ſeveral porcelain vaſes, paint- 
ed by Raphael. Near this villa is the baſ- 
tion, before which the intrepid Charles of 
Bourbon loſt his life in 1527. | 

The Benedetti villa, near the Porta di S. 
Panuatio, was built by the abbe Elpidio 
Benedetti, agent for the crown of France, 
Both the inſide and outſide of the walls, in 
this villa, are coyered with proverbs and 
moral ſentences. In the firſt gallery, even 
with the ground-floor, are the pictures of 
French and Italian ladies, namely, the coun - 
teſs Laura Mareſchotti, Meſdames Colonna, 
Monteſpan, and Valiere. The inſcriptions, 
however, in this gallery, are all pointed 
againſt the fair ſexʒ and in Italian. 

On the window ſhutters are the heads of 
celebrated Roman ladies, as Martia, Julia, 
Aurelia, Calphurnia, Accia, Scribonia, Li- 
via, Druſilla, Emilia Lepida, Meſſalina, 
Sabina Poppæa, and ſeveral others, with 
hiſtorical inſcriptions. One apartment ex- 
hibits inſcriptions againſt a court life; an- 
other againſt war: in ſhort, all of them 
contain uſeful admonitions of one kind or 
other, and excite the reader to a, virtuous - 
and prudent conduct. | 


Among the portraits here, are the royal 
family France, Q. Chriſtina, and the 
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chevalier Bernini. The duke de Nevers is 
the preſent owner of this inſtructive palace. 
La villa Borgheſe is one of the fineſt ſpots 
in Italy; and as St. Peter's at Rome, is the 
moſt ſuperb in the world. This villa, on ac- 
count of its beauty, ornaments, and curio- 
fities, may be ſaid to exceed all other coun- 
try ſeats in Italy, or elſewhere. It ſtands 
at the diſtance of a quarter of a league from 
the Porta Pinciana, and 1s incloſed within 
a wall of five Italian miles in circuit. It is 
ſaid, that only the annual charge of keep- 
ing this villa in proper order and repair, 
amounts to 4000 crowns. It was built by 
cardinal Scipio Borgheſe, nephew to Paul 
the Third, who has here aſſembled every 
elegant and ſplendid object of curioſity. 
The garden portal is of Tivertine ſtone, 
and near it is a baſſo relievo of a Taurobo- 
lium, in marble, and two Dii Termini, one 
ſuppoſed to be Priapus, the god of gardens, 
the other Pomona, both by Bernini and his 
ſon. Near one of them ſtands an urn, with 
an ancient inſcription upon it, to Heria 
Thiſbe Monodiaria. 5 

In the gardens are at leaſt twenty beau- 
tiful walks, and all the viſtas are termina- 
ted by ſtatues, large heads, or dragons 
ſpouting water. Here are alſo ſeveral groves 
and ſhady walks of oaks, limes, cypreſs- 
trees, pines, pomegranate, and leccii, which 
is an ever-green reſembling the laurel. The 
eſpaliers conſiſt of jeſſamine, or orange trees, 
myrtle, &c. In other parts of the garden 
are ſeparate little parks for deer and hares, 
and a warren of rabbits. Here is alſo a 
large canal ſtocked with ſwans, and all kinds 
of aquatic fowl. Over another entrance 
into this garden are two antique ſphinx's 
of granate. In two large and lofty aviaries, 
with fountains playing in them, are to be 
ſeen all of the known feathered ſpecies ; 


and over a door, between theſe aviaries, is 
a marble head of Julius Cæſar. The flower 
garden exhibits the moſt beautiful flowers 
and remarkable vegetables. On the grand. 
area, before the palace, are twenty-four | 
ſtone pedeſtals, finely carved, for flower- 
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pots, with ſix ancient ſtatues, namely, thoſe 
of Fauſtina the Younger, Agrippina, Lu- 
cilla, Julia Sæmia with a goblet, Ceres, and 
Fauſtina the Elder with a veil. This houſe 
conſiſts of a quadrangle, the four ſides of 
which are embelliſhed with ſtatues and baſſo 
relievos, joined together with ſuch {kill and 
propriety, as if made on 1 to be thus 
placed. The number of ſtatues being too 
great for a particular detail, the moſt re- 
markable only ſhall be mentioned, as the 
buſtos of Geta, Trajan, Adrian, Decius, 


Nero, and Gordian; the ſtatues of Marcus 


Aurelius, Marc Anthony, Jupiter, Bacchus, 
Leda, Apollo, a prieſteſs of Bacchus, Ma- 
rius, and Scipio Africanus; a baſſo relievo 
which repreſents the concluding of the peace 
between the Sabines and Romans; an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of Pentheſilea, queen of 
the Amazons; the hunting of bears, wild 
boars, and lions, in 9 baſſo re- 
lievos; the Bacchanalian, and other ſacri- 
fices; a Tamobolium, and a large and moſt 
admirable piece of ſculpture found in the 
Forum Romanum, of Curtius leaping into 
the chaſm, and the ſame alſo in baſſo re- 
lievo; an equeſtrian ſtatue, by Paolo Ro- 
mano, and of Robert Malateſta, general to 
Sixtus IV. The whole compaſs of the 


building is ſeven hundred and thirty-four 


palmi, each equal to nine inches, or three 
quarters of a royal Paris foot. The double 
perron, or flight of ſteps, leading to the 
firſt floor, is adorned with two cornucopias, 
and vaſes embelliſhed with baſſo relievos. 
In the firſt court are the marble ſtatues of 
one of the muſes, a ſatyr, Jupiter, Venus, 
Galba, and a captive Parthian king in ory 
phyry; the heads of Julia Auguſta, Cali- 
ula, Lollia, Paulina, M. Aurelius, and 
Domitia the wife of Domitian; baſſo re- 
lievos of Hercules's labours, the arg of 
ro- 


Leda, and the vulture preying upon 


metheus's liver. The firſt room you enter 
into, is ſixty palmi broad, and ninety 
long, being adorned with twelve pillars of 
8 antico, verde antico, 2 and 
porphyry, which are about fifteen Ren; 
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The expreſſion is excee 
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high; upon the walls, on each fide, are another of a prieſteſs ät an altar; two pil- 


fourteen marble buſtos, namely, thoſe of 
Scipio Africanus, his illuſtrious antagoniſt 
Hannibal, and the twelve Cæſars. A ſta- 
tue of Bacchus lying upon an antique tomb, 
in the attitude of a river god, is a maſterly 
piece, as are the marble baſſo relievos over 
the ſix doors of this apartment, repreſent- 
ing the matrimonial ceremonies uſed by the 
ancients; the death of Meleager, the ſtories 
of Niobe, Hector, Amphitrite, and Pro- 
metheus. Among the paintings here, the 
moſt remarkable are, a Fame by d' Arpino; 
the creation of Adam and Eve, by the ſame; 


a reſurrection of Chriſt; and Joſeph, with 


Potiphar's wife, by Franciſco Civoli; the 
laſt judgment, by Ciampelli ; Judith, with 
Holiphornes's head, by Baglioni; our firſt 


parents under the forbidden tree, and their 


expulſion out of paradiſe, by Paſſignani ; a 
crucifixion, by Tempeſta; la Feſta di Teſ- 


taccio, by Maggi; the Caroſello, or Carou- 


ſal, in the time of Paul V. in the court of 
Belvedere, in the Vatican, by Acquaſparta ; 
a maſquerade with a triumphal car, by J. 
Paul Scor, a German ; and the pictures of 
ſeveral horſes beautifully ſpotted. 

In the next room is a fine piece repre- 
ſenting David with his ſling, marching to- 
wards Goliah, by Bernini, whoſe buſto, cut 
by himſelf, is alfo to be ſeen here. In this 
apartment is a celebrated antique ſtatue of 
Seneca expiring in the bath, of black mar- 
ble; he is repreſented as a decrepid old 
man, juſt fainting e loſs of blood. 

| ceeding natural, and 
the colour of the marble gives it a more 
melancholy appearance; but the baſon of 
African marble, in which he ſtands, is a 
modern work. Here are alſo the followin 
valuable antiques, namely, a lion of alabaſ- 


tro Cotog nino, or quince- coloured marble, 


a ſhe wolf of the moſt beautiful red Egyp- 
'tian marble, with Romulus and Remus in 
White marble; two vaſes of oriental ala- 


baſter, the heads of Adrian and Macrinus ; | 


a baſſo relievo of Venus and Cupid, ſaid to 


be the work of Phidias, or Praxiteles, and 


1 


| 


lars of nero antico, and two others of brec. 


cia ; the ſtatues of Diana, Apollo, and Ju- 
no, the latter of porphyry, with the head, 
hands, and feet, of marble. The humble 
ſuppliant attitude of this ſtatue, has induced 
ſome to imagine it to be Darius's queen 
throwing herſelf at the feet of Alexander 
the Great. . Among the paintings are two 
capital pictures by Titian, one of Sampſon 
engaged with the Philiſtines, the other of So- 
phoniſba Augiuſciola, with her father and 
brother ; the eſpouſals of St. Catherine is 
by Perugiano; the Virgin Mary, with her 
divine infant, by Sodoma; St. Jerom, by 
Maziano; St. Catherine of Sienna, by d'Ar- 
pino ; and the Venetian Pregadi, by young 
Palma. 3 | 

In the next apartment are the antique 
ſtatues of Bacchus, Apollo, and Narciſſus, 
with inſcriptions but of little importance 
and. Icarus, or a genius, and a Bacchana- 
lian proceſſion in baſſo relievo ; the buſtos 
of Brutus and Tiberius, two antique vaſes 
of alabaſter, placed on two pillars of orien- 
tal granate, twelve palmi high, a table of 
touch-ſtone, ten palmi in length, and five 
broad, with a border of yellow Brocatello 
di Spagna, and a ſmall bronze copy of the 
Farneſe bull ſtanding upon it. Here is 
alſo a fine piece of painting of David's vic- 
tory over Goliah, by Caravaggio, where 


the painter himſelf perſonates the giant and 


his ſon, repreſents David; the picture of 
Jerom is by Vaſari; St. George, by Salvia- 
ti; and John the Baptiſt preaching in the 
wilderneſs, by Bellino, or, as others think, 

by Pardinone. 5 
In the next apartment the princeſs Borg- 
heſe, and her ſoldiers are painted by Ferdi. 
nand Franz, a Fleming; the deſtruction of 
Troy, with ZEneas carrying off his father, 
by Barocci; and the council of Trent, by 
an unknown hand. The Teſta Spaventoſa, 
or terrible head, to be ſeen here, of which 
the Italians give ſuch frightful accounts, 
is fitter for a ſhow in a fair, than a cabinet 
of curioſities, it being only a large wow 
fo -+ & . head, 
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head, moving and imitating the braying of | of Diana, with drapery of oriental alabaſter, 
* — 


Here is a new Buſto of S. Carlo Bo- 


romeo, of white alabaſter, on a pedeſtal of 


red 1 marble, with the antique 
buſtos of Auguſtus, Lucius Verus, Marcus 
Aurelius, Julia Mœſa, the younger Brutus, 
and ſome unknown Greek heroes. The 
marble ſtatue of Eneas, carrying his father, 
is by Bernini; and the groupe of the me- 
tamorphoſis of Daphne, by the ſame hand, 
cannot be exceeded. And though Bernini 
was but eighteen years of age when he 
made this amal piece, all connoiſſeurs 
agree, that it is not only Bernini's beſt per- 
formance, but the nobleſt piece of ſcùlp- 
ture which mogern ages have produced. 
Bregent! has wilt L. tin poem on the Villa 
Borgheſia, prmted at Rome, 1716, in 8. 
Out of this apartment a door opens into 
the gallery, which is ninety palms in length, 
and forty broad.” It has four doots; and 
over them marble baſſd relievos, repteſent- 
ing | the four 90 f In the — 5 — * 
of this Fallery ftahd four porphyrp Piſtrs, 
ach the 2 5 a in Ha Rd Here 
are alſo ſmall antique ſtatues of Nero, Po- 
mona, Ceres, and a girl with a duck on 


| nine pälms high; the buſtes Gf C 


| 


| or agate; an Egyptian woman, Caſtor and 
Pollux, Hercules Aventinus and à curious 


buſto of Hannibal; two Porphyry pillars, 
igula, 
Caracalla, and Commodus; a picture of the 
Virgin Mary kiſſing her divine infant, by 
Paſſignani; another Madonna, in an Egyp- 
tian dreſs, by Sermonetta; and à third, 
with the infant Jeſus, by Sodoma. * 
Another apartment exhibits/a(groupe. of 
Fauſtina, with her minion Carinus the gla- 
diator, and another gladiator in a fightin 
ſture; the latter is reckoned the —. 
neſt piece of ſculpture in this ſuperb villa, 
and one of the moſt valuable remains” of 
antiquity. The ſtatuary's name, cut upon 
Tt, ſhews it et K Of 
Epheſian: this'admirable ſtatue was diſco- 
vered in the time of Paul V. among the 
ruins of Nero's gardens, at Antium. Here 
are alſb two pillars of Breccia, each twelve 


* 
5 


eleven palms in height; a table of inlaid 


"gems, eight palms long, and five broad; a 


moſt beautiful touchſtone baſſo relievo, upon 


her head; d potphyry tables, each ten Bacchaflalia, by Giov. Franceſco Flamingo; 
an ad, upo one 


palms long, and four 2 8 — hg the B 514 K 
which fands the marble Buſts df Phil V. fa Pants, and Lucius Verus. 


and the Other of cardinal Scipio Borgheſe, 
both by Bernini. Here are alſo two anci- 


ent urns of alabaſter, greatly eſteemed, upon 


one of which is an ancient-infcription.* 

* The riw6 modern porghyry vaſes are by 
Silvio Velletrano: The wo Sande of Fauf- 
tina the Younger, thoſe of Pallas, an Ata 
zon, a Grecian king, Julia Auguſta, Pla- 

to, and Zlius Pertinax, are fine antiques z 

the two lat of thiſe-aremoſt remarkable, 
Eſpecially that of Pettinax, which,” beſides: 

its beauty, is extreme} ſcarce * here are 

. alſo ſix marble ſtatues, bigger than the Ife, 

of Bacchus, Venus Ericina, Venus Victrix, 


Adonis, Ceres, and Urania; and, laſtly, a 
great number of portraits of eminent men, 
molt of which are by Padovan ino 


iſtbs'of Berenice, Livia Auguſta, An- 
Ata Fauſt us." Among 
the paintings are the'ftories of Actæon, à 
capital piece, by Bernardino Ceſare; a ſor- 
cefeſs, by Doft di Ferrara; Hercules kill- 
. ee by Lanffanehi; the nativity 
f Chrift, by Baſſano; andi a porphyry buſto 
f 'our Saviour By Michael Angelo. 


* 
- 


of tWw-o Moors, of * tonchsſtorie, with num- 
berleſs More curioſities in the remaining 
apartments af this floor, and Hikewiſe thoſe 
of the ſecoid ſtöry, à pfrticular enumera- 


one of the apaltments of the latter, are the 
ortraits of near ſeventy beauties of diffe- 

rent narions, painted by Scipio Gaetano and 

'Paddvanito;s 1d Polina to oo 


: 


> TTheavehues about the houſe are adorned 


With ſeveral ſtatues, a great number of buſ- 


In the adjoining. apartmerit are the fol- 
Hwing antiques, namely, a marblé ſtatue 
Vol. I. No g. 


tos, Pyramids, abd Obeliſks, of grunate, &c. 


E e Near 


to be the work of Agaſias, an 


| palms high and two of porphyry, fured, 


a ground of lapis lazuli, repreſenting: the 


The next apartment contains the ſtatues | 


tion of which,"would carry us too far. In 


= 


— 
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tude with the Venus de Medicis, a muti- 
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Near the cellar is a delightful grotto, and 
in it a table of one piece of 
inlaid with brocatello. 


Within the court of the garden pavilion, 


white marble, is alſo. another 


is a ſurpriſing variety of water- works. Here 
is allo. another grotto with variety of wa- 
C 


— 


XXVIII. Deſeription of the Villas Caſali, Ceſa, Corſini, and Conſtaguti lde Farheſe Car- 


J Ans; (Auguſtus's Baths; the Villas Chigi, 
Nlattei, Medica, Montalta, or Negroni, 


MON the fine ſtatues in the Ca- 
Lvaliere Caſalis villa, on Monte Cælio, 
are a ſmall antique Venus, with a drapery 
from the waiſt downwards, in the ſame atti- 


lated Juno without a head, bu 
is greatly admired, &c mmm. 
6 The Wa Ceſi, in the Via Flaminia, be- 
longing to the duke of Aquaſparta, has a 
ſtatue of the city of Rome triumphing over 


t the drapery 


the Dacians, in a ſitting poſture, with two n 
lice, on the Vimina y | | 
works. The collection of curioſities con- 


= 


captiye kings, and two 
Egyptian marble. Wi an nid eng 

Ide Villa Corſini, before St. Pancras's | 
gate, has a charming proſpect, with fine 
Paintings, and a very elegant garden. 

At the Marquis Co ti's villa, near 
the Porta pia, are ſtatues of Adonis, Tra- 
jan, &. with ſeyeral paintings by Guido 


or: three lions in 


: 


| 


_ - Rheni, Titian, Tempeſta, Lanfranchi, &c. | 
among theſe the diſcovery of Truth, by | 


Time, is accounted the moſt valuable. 
The Farneſe gardens include the greateſt 
part of the Palatine mount, and the grand 
entrance into them is from the Campo 
Vaccino. At the bottom of the perron 
are beautiful antique ſtatues. 
Among thoſe at the top of the ſteps, that 
f P Nero's empreſs, with a coun- 
tenance over-clouded with grief, is finely 
. expreſſed. | Many of theſe: aritiques, &c. 
were taken out of Veſpaſian's amphitheatre 
by order of pope Paul III. of the Farneſe 


family. 
In the year 1721, a diſcovery was made 


here of Auguſtus's baths, or, at leaſt, thoſe 


of the Auguſtan family, with a ſuperb fa- 


cade entire, but this, and other curioſities, | 


del Papa Giulio III. Giugtiniani, Ludoviſia, 
Pamfeli, P atrizia, and Strozzi. RIB 


&c.. may be ſeen in Montfaucon. Here are 
daily found. antiquities of ſeveral forts of 
marble entire ſtatues, &c. this ſpot having 
been formerly the ſite of the imperial palace. 
Nothing can be more grand than the 
view, from this hill, of the ruins of the 
temples of Janus, Romulus, and Remus, 
the Circus Maximus, the Roſtra, the capi- 
tol, the temples, of Veſta and peace; and 
beyond theſe the Campus Vaccimus, 

In prince Chigi's garden in the Via Fe- 
7 al mount, are water- 
ſiſts principally of arms and weapons of dif. 
ferent nations. Among theſe are the cara- 


bines preſented by the emperor to the con- 


ſtable Colonna, inlaid with gold, and ſtud- 
ded with Bohemian granate, and valued at 
3000 crowns z_ a muſket, which, with once 
loading, may be fired twenty times; the 
mummy of an Egyptian queen, brought 
hither at the expence of 4000 crowns, &c. 
beſides ſeveral antiquities and paintings. 
Ihe villa of Julius III, without the Porta 
del Popolo belongs to the apoſtolic chamber, 
and here ambaſſadors . alight when they 
make their public entry, It was built by 
the celebrated architect Vignola. 

The Villa Giuſtiniani, ſtands on a plea- 
fant hill, facing the Porta del Popolo; among 
other antiques here, is a large marble ſtatue 
of the emperor Juſtinian, Bom whom this 
family would be e to have been de- 
ſcended, and likewiſe the Palmyrian inſcrip- 
tion, Diis Malachbelis, &c. Some of the 
ſtatues have been removed to the Giuſti- 
nian gardens on Mount Czho. 3 
The Villa Ludoviſia, on Mount Pincio, 


| 


_ © werecarried away to Parma, plates of which, 


| belongs to Prince Piombino. The viſta i 
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the gardens are very beautiful, and adorned 


with ſtatues, vaſes, &c. Twenty-four large 
urns are placed round the palace, in form. | 
10 5 ſtatue of Apollo, which ſome have equalled 


of an amphitheatre. e 
Thie Villa Mattei del Monte Celio alla 
Navicella, has above ſeventy ſmall coffins 
and urns; in the grand avenue facing the 
houſe: 50-00" g „ 
In the theatre is a granate obeliſk, thir- 
ty-ſix palmis in height. It formerly ſtood 
in the Campus Martius, with Egyptian hie- 
roglyphics 2 top; a large buſto of Egyp- 
tian marble, about which the antiquaries 
cannot agree; a large ſtone tomb, or bath- 
ing veſſel, which ſerved Filippo Neri more 
than once for©a pulpit; a large pillar of 
oriental granate, with a bronze eagle a top, 
the Mattei arms. Near this villa are the 
ruins of the Claudian aqueduct. Some an- 
cient ſtatues, alſo Friendſhip in the figure 
of a beautiful naked woman pointing at an 
inciſion in her breaſt, as an emblem of 
candor, the work of Olivieri Romano, and 
bigger than the life. Among the buſtos is 
a head of Cicero, accounted the beſt like- 
neſs extant, of that great orator, though 
the noſe, lips, and chin, have evidently 
| wo ſupplied by a more ſkilful,” but later 
; and. me 13% 071, & T4EES Food 
The moſt curious piece in this villa, if 
not the fineſt antique in all Italy, is the 
ſtatue of Livia Auguſta. It has a bloom- 
ing countenance, full of majeſty and mild- 
neſs, and all? the parts of it unexception- 
able. On the outſide of the houſe is alſo 
an excellent ſtatue of Julius Cæſar in a con- 
ſular habit, aſſiſting at a ſacrifice. 


The Monte Pincio (formerly Colle degl' 


horti) is fo called from a palace of the ſena- 


tor Pincio. Its ancient. name was Mons 


Collatinus, but now, from a church on it, 
by ſome called Monte della Trinita; its 
principal ornament is the Villa Medica, be- 
longing to the duke of Tuſcany. On the 
door is the mark of a cannon ball, ſhot 
from St. Angelo, by Q. Chriſtina, with ſe- 
yeral fine antique pillars of various ſorts of 


— 


9 
marble ; among the ſtatues one of Arito. 


ninus Pius, is a maſterly piece. 


In the ſecond apartment is an. admirable 


to the Belvedere Antinous, and Venus of 
Medicis ; Marſias bound to a tree is a very | 
valuable antique; here are likewiſe two 
beautiful ſtatues of Venus, one Kneeling, 
and the other, which is the more modern, 
ſtanding erect on a ſhell, with other antique 
ſtatues, alſo paintings and buſtos. * 
In the gardens is a remarkable ſtatue of 
Venus, alſo of Rome triumphant; but the 
fineſt piece of all, is a dying Cleopatra, 
which is an exquiſite ſtatue, three times as 
big as the life, with a viper twiſting itſelf 
round her arm; it exactly reſembles that in 
the Vatican. The image of Cleopatra, which 
Plutarch ſays, was the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
part of Auguſtus's triamphal proceſſion was 
probably the original from which this is a 
COPY. Ii. X a þ | 
On the other ſide of the garden is a 


groupe of Niobe with her children, and 


Diana and Apollo ſhooting arrows at them. 
The number. of figures, are fifteen, beſides 
a horſe ſtanding upon a rock, the whole 


cut in marble, and one of Niobe's ſons is 


of Parian marble. Her daughter endeavours 
to ſhelter herſelf behind her mother; but 
none of the figures have eſcaped the inju- 
ries of time, moſt of them are as big as 
life, and Niobe much bigger; they were 


dug up without St. John's gate, at the 


ſame time with the gladiators in the tri- 
buna at Florence. e oor 
The Villa Montalta, planned by Sixtus the 


Fifth, when cardinal, has loſt much of its 


priſtine beauty, ſince it has been ſold to 
cardinal Negroni: however in the garden 
are good walks, and ſome water-works. 
Near the great canal is an elegant fountain, 
by Bernini, with an image of Neptune ſtand- 
ing between Apollo and Mercury. Round 
the court, ſtanding in the middle of the 
garden, are ſeveral ancient earthen urns; 
and near the entrance are two ſtatues of 

E e 2 Mar- 
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Marcellus and Marius, ſitting i in ivory 7 chairs, | 


(elle curules) which, according to a Gretk | 
inſcripti 
nius. 

tiques in the apartments, are che goddeſs 
Nania, in marble, the buſtos of Geta, &c. 


Prince Pamfilf's villa, alſo called Bel re- 


piro; upon mount Janiculus, without the 
Porta Aurelia, is one of the fineſt villas 
near Rome, and particularly pleaſant in 
winter; its walks, groves, and avenues, 
conſiſting of ever-greens. Here is a mall 


460 pacès long, a ſpacious laun for catou- | 


ſals; and a plantation of pines for ſheltering 
deer. On a round area, before the north 
ſide; of the palace ſtand the buſtos of the 
twelve Cæſars, with an antique baſſo relievo 
under each. The flower garden is adorned 
with the ſtatue of Alexander the Great, and 
ſeveral curious antiques in ſeulpture. | 
The outſide of the palace is adorned with 
baſſd relievos, buſts, and ſtatues, together 
with fine paintings by the beſt maſters. 
On the cieling is a naked Venus drawn in 
het car, by Sacchi. But the late prince 
Panifali; had the nudity of the 
vered with a thin drapery, and By the he 
of plaiſter, the ſtatues in this Villa were 
rendered leſs offenſive to modeſty. . Theſe 
amendments were made at the inſtigat! 
of the Jeſuits : but this reform proved of a 


ſhort continuance, for the prince reſolved to 


have matters put dn the old footing again. 
Hereupon a ſecond alteration was made, 
here practicable, which. did the ſtatues, 
Fee a deal of By the fame Kind 
of falſe delicaty, the naked Venus; a belles 
feſſes in the pardens of Verſailles,” fuffered | t 


not a little: for by a drapery being ſuper- 


added, fore pieces from thi delicare ſtatue 
qr ame ane 122 


n on them, were cut by Apollo- 
he moſt remarkable among the an- | 


goddeſs co- 


tion 


In one of the rooms is an old ſtatue of a 2 
|. prazfica, or one of thoſe women hired | by the 
ancients to weep at funerals. .. .: 

This Villa with the gardens, &c. 1 18 above 
five Italian miles in circuit, and built from 


a deſign of Algardi. From the fame agtiſt's. 
hand; alſo came the braſs buſtos of Innocent 


the Tenth, of the houſe of Pamfili, and of 
the famous Donna Olympia Maldachini, his | 
 holineſF's ſiſter-in-law, and grand mother to 
Giov. Battiſta Pambfili,, &c. A particular 
account of which, may be ſeen i in Le Statue 
e vedute della villa Parfilia da Domenico 
Barriera, &c. The conduit of the aqua 
Paolina paſſing through it to the Aurelian 
road, is a great Conveniencys and ſupplies 
the water-Works. 14 

The beautiful Villa Patrizia, gland with- 
out the Porta pia, and was built in 1717, 
by cardinal Giovanni Patrizio. The walks 
are adyantageouſly diſpoſed, and the Houſe 
is of the moſt elegant architecture. One of 
the rooms is very naturally embelliſhed all 
_ with . grotto or ſhell-work. In the 

per apartments, are a gteat number of 
—— and pictures; and among 

ie latter, are the battles 'of- Prague and 
> | Leiphig, upon canvas. 

The duke de Strozzi's Villa on the Mons 
Viminalis, is very well worth ſeeing , on 
_— of ; its fine avenues and ſtatues. A- 

the latter, is a modern piece of Adam 
Fes ve, and a ſmall elegant ſtatue of St. 
Laurence, by Bernin. 

In the Italian gardens, there is one great 
defect, namely, he want of gravel for the 
walks, the materials of which, are little bet- 

ter than looſe ſand. But this is in ſome 
meaſure counterbalanced, by leaving ſeve- 


ral ſpots free from artificial improvements, 
where nature diſplays its beauties. 
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XXIX. Abunt of the Remains of Antiquity at Romè, 4 Tits Aphithtatre, Swrating 
Pillar, the Triumphal Arches of Conſtantine, Titus, Severus aud Galienus, rhe Porn 


Romanum, Curtius's Cha 
Circus, and Cloaca Maxima. 
FH E amphitheatre of Titus, has been 
I honoured by Martial, with a pom- 
pous epigram, as ſaperisr to the nobleſt 
ſtructures. And to this day; after all the 
injurles of tm, it is not to be beheld with- 
out aſtoniſhment. The whole edifice is of 
Tiwertine ſtone, with four galleries over one 
another, adorned with pillars of the Doric, 
Tonic, Corinthian, and compoſite orders. Ac- 
cording to Eutropius and Caffiodorus, five 
thouſand, or if Dio Caſſius may be credited, 
nine thouſand wild beaſts of all kinds were 
killed within its area, at the dedication of it. 
In the pontificate of Paul III. or about the 
year 1534, it was ſtill in a good condition, 
conſiſting of eighty arches, four of which 
were larger than the others, and placed op- 
| poſite to each other at right angles, being 

the four grand entrances. It was 1612 geo- 
metrical feet in circuit, and the 8 


lions may be ſeen in Vitruyius, Eipfius, and 


r the 


Titus, were K. 


2 


* 


| 


. 


n, the Campus Martius, the Circus Maximus, Caracalla's 


Carlo Fontana. From that work it appeat᷑s 
to be 360 feet in length, 467 in breadth, and 
140 in height; the length of the arena 
2735 the breadth 173, and the external cir- 
cumference of the whole building 1566 
feet. A great quantity of ſtone has been 
taken from this ancient ſtructure for build- 
ing the palaces of Farnefe, St. Mark and 
the Cancellaria, ſaid ts be thoſe only thrown 
down by the weather or earthquakes. How- 
ever, no care is taken now for preſerving 
this noble ſtructure, and the area within it 
is over run with graſs and weeds: On. the 
fide next the capitol is a modern inſcription, 
ſhewing this to have been the ſcene on 
which che blood of innumerable martyrs was 
ſhed. | | 
In moſt of the ſtories on the outſide of 
this amphitheatre are holes of- about three 
or four inches in diameter. Some are of 
opinion, that when the popes refided at the 
Lateran palace, markets and fairs uſed to 
be kept here, and that thoſe holes were 
made in the walls, in order to erect booths 
or ſtands at thoſe times. But this conjec- 
ture ſeems groundleſs, as the holes are con- 
tinued along the wall to a conſiderable 
height, here they could be of no ſervice on 
fuch 'occafions. Other imagine theſe. holes 
to Have been made when the edifice was 
btilt, and that the iron cramps or braces 
for binding the ſtones together, were in- 
ſerted and faſtened with melted lead, This 
method of binding ſtones together is men- 
tioned by Thueydides and Vitruvius. The 
marquis Maffei alſo obſerved ſuch holes 
not only in the triumphant arch at Sufa, 
but even in the ſtones in edifices which had 
remained untouched, a plain proof of the 
deſign of them. Whether in the many ra- 
enemy 


| vages Rome has uridergone, the 


| 


would 


An Conſtantine's arch, were originally in 
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would make plunder of lead and iron, or 
whether the poor herdſmen forced them 
out, is not eaſily deternuned. 
According to the moſt exact 
tion, the number of ſpectators which this 
amphitheatre might hold, amounted at moſt 
but to thirty four thouſand, excluſive of 
thoſe in the upper gallery: ſo that Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus's account, that it conve- 
niently held eighty-ſix thouſand perſons ſit- 
ting, and twenty thouſand ſtanding, ſo as 
to have a full view of the ſpectacles is ex- 
aggerated very much. The ſame hyperbo- 
lical author ſays, that this amphitheatre was 
of ſuch a height, as to reach beyond the ken 
of the human exe. ob 
HhHetween the amphitheatre and the truum- 
-phal arch of Conſtantine the Great, is a pil- 
lar, which on account of the water ſpring- 
ing out of it like a fountain, is called meta 
ſudans, or the ſweating boundary or gaol, 
to which-the people uſually reſorted, and 
drank when heated at the games. This 
fountain appears from Seneca to have ex- 
- iſted even ſo early as Nero's time. It has 
has been ſeveral times repaired, though now 
At makes but a EE appearance. 
The triumphal arch of Conſtantine the 
Great, ſhews the decline of ſculpture, even 
in that emperor's ti | 
. hundred. years: before. Rome. fell under the 
power of its batbarous invaders. Even the 
. megals ſtruck ſince Caracalla, are not com: 
parable to thoſe of the e befat 
him. Hence the beauty of ſome pieces in 
this triumphal arch, would incſine vne to 
think that they are works of an earlier date, 
and belonged to ſome other ancient monu- 
ment, as the arches of Trajan or Domitian. 
That at leaſt ſome of the baſſo relievos, now 


that of Trajan, is little to be queſtioned: as 
were likewiſe the eight mutilated ſtatues, 
whoſe heads, as Paulus Jovius tells us, Lo- 
renzo de Medicis privately broke off, and 
.:conveyed away to Florence. This arch 
ſtands in the via Appia, at the junction of 
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. : | 
which was above a 


ral inſcriptions, that on the architrave in 
commemoration of his delivering the re- 
public from the tyrant and all his faction. 
The baſſo relievos on this and other tri. 
umphal arches at Rome, are treated at large 
in a work entitled, Admiranda Romanarum 


&. with thirty-eight copper- plates by Bar- 
toli, and illuſtrated with plates full of judi. 
cious remarks by Bellorr. 
In the way from hence, over the Cam. 
pus Vaccinus to the capitol, ſtands Titus's 
triumphal arch, which is in very good con- 
dition; and on the ſide facing the Coliſeum, 


* 


Is an inſcriptio smn 

This noble ſtructure conſiſts but of one 
arch, and on it are repteſented the river 
Jordan, the golden candleſtick with ſeven 
branches, two jubilee trumpets, the table 
of ſhew-bread, and other utenſils belonging 
to the temple of Jeruſalem : which ſerve to 
throw ſome light upon the Jewiſh, antiqui- 
ties, as Reland ſhews in his treatiſe printed 
at Utrecht in 1717, on that ſubject. This 
triumph is alſo celebrated in an inſcription 
found at Rome, which, perhaps, formerly 
belonged to this arch, as mention is made in 
it of his ſubduing the nation of the Jews, 
and demoliſhing their citixy.x . 
+ 3 arch of Severus and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, in the Campus Vaccinus, 
ſtands near the back part 5 the capitol. It 


— o 


{cenſifts of two arches, and is of Grecian 


marble. Amidſt all the damages it has 
ſuſtained, it {till yields ſatisfaction to a cu- 
rious ſpectator. And on the two fronts of 
it are inſcriptions, importing, that in ac- 
knowledgment of the reſtoration of the ſafety 
of the ſtate, and aggrandizement of the Ro- 
man empire, this monument was erected. 
Io theſe two princes and Julia Auguſta, 
Septimius's wife, another arch was erected 
in. the forum Boarium, near St, George's 


church by the filver-ſmiths and merchants 
inhabiting that Forum, which was ſo called 
from. the brazen figure of an ox that ſtood 
there. On this arch Septimius and Julia 


ſacri- 


che Mons Cælius and Palatinus, with ſeve- 
1 ? 


Auguſta, are repreſented offering a 


fice;* 


antiquitatum ac yeteris ſculpture veſtigia, 
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tee; and in another part of it, Marcus Au- 
relius Antoninus performing the ſame cere- 
mony, with an inſcription to that effect. 
Graalienus's triumphal arch. is not embel- 
liſhed with any ornaments, and from the 
church ſtanding near it, is now calledPUrco 
di S. Vito. | „ 
In the forum Romanum, or as it is now 
called, the Campus Vaccinus, beſides the 
remains of ſeveral temples, is the largeſt 
baſon of one piece of granate that was ever 
ſeen in Rome. It is twenty Roman feet in 
diameter, and perfectly round. Whatever 
uſe it might have been put to by the an- 
cients, it now only ſerves as a drinking 
trough for-ſheep and oxen. 
Here is alſo; ſhewn the ſpot where the 
chaſm was, into which Marcus Curtius, ac- 
cording to the known fable, leaped to ſave 
-his country-from the peſtilence. So early 
as Ovid's time, no marks of that lake or 
chaſm was to be ſeen, as is plain from the 
fixth book of his Faſti, * 
The Campus Martius anciently extended 
to the area before the rotunda; but with 
regard to the extent of it, according to the 
preſent diſpoſition of the ſtreets and houſes, 
antiquarians are far from being agreed. 
The circus maximus, is faid to have 
ſtood between the Palatine and Aventine 
mounts, and was of ſuch a compaſs, 
that, according to Pliny, three hundred and 
twenty thouſand perſons might conveniently 
ſit in it, and have a ſight of the games. At 
preſent its ruins extend from St. Anaſtaſts 
to St. Gregory's church, and is taken up 
with fields and gardens. Upon digging a 


foot and a half in this place, was diſcovered 


a pavement, as ſmooth and compact as if it 
vas made of caſt metal. The emperors 
from this palace on mount Palatine, had a 


view of the diverſions exhibited in the 
The remains of Caracalla's circus, are to 
be ſeen near St. Sebaſtian's church in the 
Appian road, and near it is a ſquare build- 
ing, called i] Spogliatore or Spogliarium, 
where formerly the champions that entered 
the liſts in the circus, and their attendants 
drefled and undreſſed themſelves. Thoſe 
alſo that happened to be killed or wounded 
in the combats were carried hither. 

The moſt perfect remains of the cloaca 
maxima, or great common-ſewer, begun by 
Tarquinius Priſcus, are to be ſeen on the 
left hand near the temple of Jupiter: * 
drifrons in the forum Boarium. It was ſix- 
teen feet broad, and ſeveral other ſmaller 
drains diſcharged themſelves into it. Dio- 
nyſius Halicarnaſſus ſays, that when the 
cleanſing of the cloaca had been neglected 
beyond its due time, it was not done at a 
leſs expence than a thouſand talents. Theſe, 
fays Pliny, are the greateſt and moſt ſur- 
prizing of all publick works, being cut 
through ſeveral hills, and under the very 
foundation of the city. 5 

One of its channels paſſes under the church 
of S. Stefano alle Carozze, and through Sig- 
nior Tiberio Genci's en into the Tiber. 
Some years ago was found in theſe gardens 
a piece of black ſlate, now made into a table, 
and for its extraordinary ſize, being twenty- 
two ſpans long, and five and a half broad, 
it is valued at a hundred crowns. In this 
garden is to be ſeen a mark and an inſcrip- 
tion, ſignifying the great height to which. 
the Tiber roſe in the year 1686. From 
hence likewiſe one has the beſt view of the 
remains of the ancient bridge, called Pons 


Senatortus, . 


Leg 

Me ens” 

XXX. 2 the Colm A 

© Tombs of Sewaus and Cecilia, Ceftius's 


2 "CO and Veipalian, the Temples 0 


\ HE Colymna Antonina i inthe Piazao 1 

di Colonna, is a hundred and eighty | a 

L 6 exhubiting a great number of length 
baſſo relievos, which repreſent the moſt.re- 
e actions and atchievements 
cus Aurelius. Its height exceeds 
Iran, vy thirty-five feet. Within this 


co caſe in a ſpiral line, 
and 8 of a hundred and [ee —. 

Reps, leads to, a ſquare g | 

Wich an, des TO 4 

is a molt, chamning "The light is 


admitted into 7 Aller through fifty two 
Jmall windows. About fourteen feet higher 
than this — is a ſtatue of St. Paul, 
fourteen, palms high, of gilt braſs, and 
erc&ed hy pope Sixrus V. —4 . the 
"whole, column to be repaired. On the pe- 
deſtal of this ſuperb column, four pompous 
nſckiptions, have been put up by order of 
the ſame pope, whoſe devotion ; and munifi- 
cence in reſtoring it to its former beauty, 
and ergcting it: on this ſpot, in honor. of | 
St Faul, are.; commemorated in them. In 


1670, a baſſo relievo. Was ſtruck off this ber 


Pilar by. lightening but ſoon replace 
| The. ſtones with wh which this column was 
bull, 8 6 of ſuch an Age pen Aize, that 


I pos he imagerx in the per, part of 
the caiumn is larger than in the lower. This 

is. almoſt the only inſtance ener where 

the rules of perſpectixe,, with which the an- 

Cients Mere eee, 2 been at 


tended to. e full account 
is in Bartoli's Colonna di Marco — 
&c. ö 

From the baſſ>-relieyos, among which 
are intermixed ſome circumſtances of the 
Marcomanian war, it is very evident, that 
this monument was erected in honour of 


ole conſiſts only of .. weenty-cight | 


s Aurelius, and not by him to his 


"Father Antoninus Pius. Bur for ſome time 


Mar. Ma 


anne nume aon from. 


A — « * 


ee Wahn Mafolcum 3 
amid, Mons — ng or i, 1 ä 
Concord and Bcace: 


9 6 F one of GER $ inſc criptions. At 


the, year 2704, the genuine pillar | 
e Antoninus P e his 8 5 


came;to light in the ruins of the Cam us 
rtius and Mons Citorius, from which it 
is called Columna Citoria or Cibatoria; i it I 
; of red oriental granate: the height is ſixty- fix 
two;| palms and a half, the circumference twen 
lx and a half, and the diameter about ig 
and a half, reckoning each of the the Roman 
palms equal to eight inches 

Of. this column Vignioli printed a diſſer- 
tation at Rome, in 1705. An accurate 
draught of it may be ſeen in Franciſco A- 


dpecally 1 


and guila s Piediſtalloco 1 baſli relievi, &c. della 


Coloana d'Antonino,, c. This is a cylin- 
drical pillar, without any ornaments, and 
ſtill lies under a kind of ſhed incloſed within 
iron-rails. The 7 is an excellent 
piece of work and well preſerved. It ſtands 
under a particular ſhed; by itſelf, and is 4 
ſingle block gf Parian marble, twelve fect 
long and eleven broad, with an ancient in- 
ſeription upon one fide. 
The baſſo xelievos on the other 48 5 4 | 
preſent — apotheoſis of Antoninus and 
Fa empreſs Kultiaa together With harke- 
races. 
A; rajan' 8 pillar, i is not only af A nh" | 
larger ſize, but adorned with bolder relievos, 
than that of Antopinys, and makes a very 


5 


| ſuper b Appearance. The grandeur of this 
|:pglar is ll more enhanced, by a noble pe- 


Aeſtal, r eg Maſs pf huge rocks, 
þ 48d. emhelliſhed ich trophies of coats of 
mail, ids &c. The place where it now 
ſtands is a ſquare hole, ſeven or eight feet 
deep, the ſides of which are ſupported by 
brick walls within it. This plainly indicates 
the great elevation of the ground ; and that 
by the many ravages which this famous cit 
| has ſuffered, its n is raiſed ir 
| igher 
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higher than it was when this pillar was firſt 
ereted. The baſſo relievos are carried 
round the column ; and from the bottom to 
the top, form twenty-three ſpiral circum- 
yolutions. The ſubject of theſe, is Trajan's 
expedition againſt Decebalus king of the 
Dacians, and they contain near two thou- 
ſand five hundred figures: but with fo little 
regard to perſpective, that thoſe in the 
rear of a corps appear as large and as full in 
view, as thoſe in front. The ſtair-caſe 


within, conſiſts of a hundred and eighty- 


four ſteps, and is very light, by means of 
forty three openings in the nature of win- 


dows, properly diſpoſed. In the higheſt 


gallery is an inſcription that Sixtus V. dedi- | 


' cated it to St. Peter. 

The urn with Trajan's aſhes, ſaid for- 
merly to have been fixed on the top, (unleſs, 
according to Eutropius, his bones were put 
in a golden urn, under the column) has 
been obliged to give place to a braſs gilt 
ſtatue of St. Peter. This pillar is of marble, 
and the whole conſiſts ot only thirty-four 
pieces. ä | 
The pedeſtal conſiſts of one ſtone, the 

baſe of eight, the torus of one, the ſhaft of 

twenty-three, and the capital of one. Upon 
the pedeſtal is an ancient inſcription, ſome- 
what defaced, the imperfect words tanti-- 
--1bus, can mean no other than tantis operi- 
bus. For further ſatisfaction concerning, 
this remarkable pillar, ſee Giacconu hiſtoria 
utriuſque belli Dacici, &c. Fabretti de co- 
lumna Trajani Syntagma, &c. and Bartoli's 
Colonna Trajana, &c. 

Auguſtus's mauſoleum, which is in the 
Strada de' Pontefici behind St. Rocco's 
church, is a circular lofty building, with 
thick walls; the area within it is converted 
into a garden. 

In the centre, ſtands a ſtatue of Auguſtus; 
and the outſide of this ſtructure, is in a good 
condition; but the inſide is ſo decayed, that 
there is no forming any idea of its ancient 
magnificence. 3 

The remains of the emperor Severus's 
tomb, are without St. John's gate, on the 

Vol. I. Nums. XII. | 


road to Freſcati, and that of Cecilea, 
daughter of Creticus Metellus, and wife to 
rich Craſſus, is to be ſeen in the Appian 
road, beyond St. Sebaſtian's church. 


Upon one fide of the Porta Oſtia, or St. 


PauPs gate, is a pyramid deſigned for a 


monument of Caius Ceſtius, one of the 


ſeven epulones or officers, whole buſineſs 
was to furniſh banquets for Jupiter, and the 


reſt of the gods. This ſtructure is built of 
brick, and incruſted with marble. It is a 


hundred and ten feet high, and each fide of 
the baſe, is eighty one {quare feet and a 
half; withan inſcription on the eaſt fide, and, 
alſo, another on the weſt. 

At the entrance to this pyramid, ſtand 


two fine marble pillars, and within it is an 


apartment with a victory painted at each 
corner. A full account of it may be ſeen in 
Falconieri's diſſertation annexed to Nardini's 
Roma antiqua. 


At a ſmall diſtance from the pyramid, . 


towards the city, 13 the Mons Teſtaceus or 
Doliolum, commonly called il Teſtaccio. 
It conſiſts only of broken earthen veſſels 
brought hither from the city, and is a hun- 


dred and ſixty feet high, and half an Italian 


mile in circuit. Here now are wine cellars, 


and much reſorted to. | | 

The cold baths of Caracalla, were on 
mount Aventine; among the ruins of which, 
was found the celebrated Toro Farneſe, or 
Farneſian bull, ſeveral walls and apartments 
belonging to theſe baths are ſtill to be ſeen 
among vine-yards and kitchen-gardens. 

The baths of Veſpaſian, are to be ſeen in 
the kitchen garden belonging to the con- 
vent of S. Pietro in Vincoli: of theſe are 
ſtill remaining, nine apartments, which ſeem 
to have ſerved for reſervoirs, and to each 
of them are ſeven doors or entrances; and 
therefore generally called le ſette Sale. 

The temple of Peace, ſtands in the Cam- 
po Vaccino, oppoſite to the Vigna Farneſe. 
Three detached parts of it, which are roofed, 
but very ruinous, are {till remaining. The 
roof is divided into a great number of octan- 


O ONT 
gular compartments, formerly ſaid to have 


been 
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been plated with gold. On the ſucceſsful 
concluſion of the Jewiſh war, this temple 
was rebuilt by Titus, and ſplendidly adorned 


with the ſpoils brought from Jeruſalem. 


Herodian Aniniſanus Marcellius, gives an | 


aſtoniſhing account of its riches; and when 


burnt down by lightening in the time of 


Commodus, the melted gold and filver is 
ſaid to have flowed out in a ſtream. A 
market for cattle being kept every Friday 


| on this place, it is parcelled into ſeveral di. 

viſions, and let out by the Apoſtolic cham. 
ber to graziers, as an incloſure for their by]. 
locks, &c. 

In ſhort, we learn from the Notitia Im. 
pierii, that the number of temples in an- 
cient Rome, amounted to four hundred and 
twenty. But at preſent, it would be a dif. 


ficult matter to aſcertain the ſituation of the 
tenth part of that number. 


1.5 8:8/ N ii. 
Journey from ROME to NAPLE * 


I. Account of the Abbey of Monte Caſſino, Velletri, Genetti Palace, Remains of Otho's 
Palace, Sermonetta, Terracina, Fond, Mola, Gaeta, and old Capua. 


F E gates of Rome are never ſnut, ſo 


that a traveller may go out or come in 


at any hour either of the day or night, with- 


out the leaſt difficulty. In travelling from 
Rome to Naples, it is very inconvenient 
going with the veturinis or hired carriages, 
for though they take the road over Monte 


Caſſino, and you have an opportunity of 
ſceing the Benedictine abbey there, yet they 


are five days in accompliſhing the journey, 
and befides, muſt have an extraordinary 
price for their loſs of time. 

The abbey of Monte Caſſino, ſtands on 
a high mountain, the aſcent to which, is 
near two German Miles. The fathers here 


are very courteous and hoſpitable, the proſ- 
pect charming, the library well kept, and 
the revenues very conſiderable. But what 


gains It an uncommon veneration among 
the Roman catholics is, that here St. Bene- 
dict, the patriarch of the monks among the 
weſtern GS 

which has produced ſo many eminent per- 
ſonages, For in 1688 the regiſters of this 


order contained four emperors, twelve em- 


preſſes, forty popes, one and forty queens, 
 forty-lix kings, fifty patriarchs, two hun- 

dred cardinals, ſixteen hundred archbiſhops, 
four thouſand ſix hundred biſhops, and three 


thouſand ſix hundred canonized aints. 


riſtians, firſt inſtituted his order, | 


In the road from Rome to Torre di 
Mezzavia, which 1s the firſt ſtage, are the 
noble ruins of ſome aqueducts. Velletri lies 
at the diſtance of three ſtages from Rome 
upon a hill, and is celebrated by Pliny for 
the excellency of its wine; but much dege- 
nerated now, for it is hardly drinkable, un- 
leſs it be firſt boiled. The vineyards or 
mountains near Setia, not far from Caſa 
| Nuova, have degenerated in like manner, 
being ' now almoſt barren, whereas, they 
produced formerly great quantities of gene- 
rous wine, for which Setia is celebrated by 
ancient authors. The principal, and in- 
deed the only palace in Velletri, is that for- 
merly belonging to the Ginetti family, 
but ſince devolved to prince Lancelotti. It 
was built by cardinal Ginetti, froni a deſign 
of Lunghi's, and is faid to have coſt five 
hundred thouſand crowns. The great ſtair- 

| Caſe is of white marble, and ſo magnificent 
and well contrived, as to be reckoned the 
fineſt in Italy. In the apartments are a 
great number of fine ſtatues, &c. and paint- 
ings. The proſpect from the gardens 13 
extremely beautiful. They are alſo adorned 
with fine pieces of ſculpture. Of theſe an- 
tique plates may be ſeen in cardinal Corra- 
dini's Vetus Latium profanum & ſacrum, 


continued by Vulpi the jeſuit. 
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In the market place near the Ginetti 
palace, is a ſupefb bronze ſtatue of pope 
Urban VIII. pronouncing the benediction: 
it was deſigned by Bernini. It ſtands on a 
marble pedeſtal, and was erected in 1637. 
The family of Auguſtus, was of Velletri, 
and he himſelf was educated at a ſeat in the 
neighbourhood of that toẽwn. | 

About three miles from Velletri towards 
Nettuno, at le Cento Colonne, are the re- 
mains of an antique fiſh-pond. And not 
far from Velletri towards Cintiana, are the 
ruins of a magnificent palace, the reſidence 
of the emperor Otho, the hill on which it 
ſtood, being ſtill called Colle Ottone. Of 
this and the reſervoir, are plates of the 
abovementianed Corradini's work. 

On the left hand near Ciſterna, the fourth 
ſtage from Rome, is a noble palace of prince 
Caſorta. Sermonetta lies in a marſhy ſoil, 
anciently called Palis Poniptina. But in- 
ſtead of twenty- three towns which ſtood 
there in Pliny's time, are now only a few 
ſcattered houſes. Silius Italicus, ſtyles this 
country Campus Peſtifer, but at preſent it 
is more inſalubrious, the fens and ſtagnating 
waters being increaſed The woods about 
Ciſterna and Sermonetta, particularly to the 
ſouth of the former, intercept a great part 
of the infectious exhalations, which other- 
wiſe muſt be carried to Rome. For which 
reaſon, in the year 1714, the pope would 
not permit the duke di Sermonetta to cut 
them down at once, but ſo as to allow one 
part to grow before another part was 
touched. | | 

Sermonetta lies on the left of the road. 
It is ſituated on an eminence, well planted 
with olive-trees. The road to Caſa Nuova 
is along a flat country, and being interſperſed 
with antique ruins is not unpleaſant, among 
which, thoſe on the leit called Tre Taver- 
na, is ſaid to be the three taverns men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apoſtles. Be- 
yond Caſa Nuova, the road bears to the 
left into a delightful valley, from which to 
Paperna, is a continual aſcent. Theſe parts 


allo abound with olive plantations. - Here 


227 
are various petrefactions to be met with · 
From Piperno, the road lies through a large 
wood of cork- trees, the bark of which being 
ſtripped, grows again in two years. 
Terracina, anciently called Auxur, ſtands 
on a hill, and is the laſt town in the Papal 
dominions. The country in this neigh- 
bourhood, ſome moraſſes excepted, is very 
fruitful, producing good wines. It preſents 
to view ſeveral delightful gardens, and little 
orange groves interſperſed in the open fields. 
So that it is not ſurprizing that the ancient 
Pagan inhabitants ſnhould pay divine honours 
to Priapus the patron of gardens. Juſt be- 
yond Terracina, are ſeveral remains of an- 
tiquity, particularly the via Appia, which 
here reaches from Mola to the river Gari- 
gliano. This famous road was made by 
the Cenſor Appius Claudius at his own ex- 
pence, and reached from Rome to Capua, 
and from ancient authors, it appears to have 
extended as far as Brunduſium, but it is 
not faid by whom it was continued. By 
the conſtant repairs beſtowed on this road, 
it may be travelled without any conſiderable 
inconvenience, though in ſome places it is 
greatly damaged. The ſtones in this pave- 
ment are about a foot and a half ſquare, and 
ſo firmly cemented, as to have ſtood the 
preſſure of carriages &c. above 2000 years. 
It is twenty palms broad, and there is room 
ſufficient for two carriages to go abreaſt. 
From Terracina you have a fine view of the 
ſea to the right, which 1s ſo near the road, 
that at the diſtance of an Italian mile from 


| that town, a piece of a rock was broken 


down to clear the way, which there runs 
cloſe by the ſea. Three miles further on is 
the frontier wall of Naples called Portello, 


extending from the hill to the ſea, or at 
| leaſt to a fort where, in time of war, there is 


a Neapolitan garriſon. On the fide of the 


gate looking towards Naples, with an in- 
{cription, ſignifying, that this is the bounda- 
ry of Naples. 

In going from Rome to Naples, it 1s. re- 
quilite to have a paſſport, which 15 given 
gn and in returning alſo. However, ir 
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. eccleſiaſtical ſtate and kingdom of Naples, 
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282 Journey from ROME 
was not till our arrival at Mola, that any 
pailport was required of our company. The 


are diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of la 
Compagna given to the former, and il Regno 
to the latter; but beſides, the kingdom is 
much more populous and better cultivated, 
than the Papal territories. | | 

All the way from Fondi to Heri is a de- 
lightful proſpect, the country to the right, 
producing graſs, flax, and wheat, inter- 
ſperſed with double rows of vines beauti- 
tully interwoven a-top. This proſpect ter- 
ininates on the ſea, which diverſifies this 
charming ſcene, by the vaſt numbers of 
Tartans and other veſſels continually ſailing 
on it. On the left hand, the proſpect is 
nothing ſhort of it, being variegated with 
vines, olives, mulberries, cypreſſes, and 
orange groves, which terminate in a diſtant 
range of hills. Nor is the country beyond 
Mola leſs delightful and fertile. In the 
neighbourhood of the Gargliano, the foil 
alters for the worſe, but upon croſſing the 
river, the road hes through a level and moſt 
delicious country, 

The laſt town in the Neapolitan domi- 
nions on this fide, is Fondi, In 1534, it 
ſuffered extremely. from the attempt of Ha- 
riaden Barbaroſſa, to carry off Julia Gon- 


with a view of preſenting her to the grand 
ſignior. Her virtue or modeſty, however, 
Was of the ſavage kind, if it be true, that 
the gentleman who reſcued her in her ſhift 
with the utmoſt hazard of his life, was af- 
terwards aſſaſſinated by her order, merely 
as having ſeen her in that plight. Barba- 
roſſa being diſappointed of his prize, vented 
his. rage by deſtroying and pillaging the 
town, not ſparing ſo much as the tombs of 
two dukes of Colonna:, and beſides exer- 
ciſing other cruelties, carried away many 
of the inhabitants into ſlavery. 

Mola lies near the ſea, where is a cuſtom- 
houſe and a ſmall garriſon, which 1s relieved 
every week from Gaeta. Here is a garden 
very well kept, with fine walks and abun- 


to NAPLES, from 

dance of orange-trees. Near Mola, are the 

ruins of a palace, which from ſome in- 
icriptions faid to have been found there, 
belonged to Cicero: but the grottos and 
ſubterraneous vaults were very much da- 
maged in this century by the Imperialiſts, 
who when .they laid ſiege to Gaeta, made 
this place their magazine. It was on a jour- 
ney from thence to ſome other place, that 
Cicero was aſſaſſinated by that ungrateful 
monſter of a foldier, Popilius Lenas, whom 
the orator's irreſiſtible eloquence had once 
ſaved from the gallows, upon ſome capital 


accuſation brought againſt him. At Mola, 


the two unfortunate princes, Frederic of 
Auſtria and Conrade of Suabia, were diſ- 
covered and fent to Naples, where they were 
beheaded. | 

The fortreſs of Gaeta lies three Italian 
miles from Mola, and is an hour's paſſage 
by water. On a fortified eminence is Ro- 
lando's tower, as it 1s called, or rather an 
ancient mauſoleum of Lucius Munatius 
Plancus, as the inſcription upon it ſhews; 
and from the offices with which this Mu- 
natius (who lived in the time of Auguſtus, 
and was a hearer of Cicero) was inveſted, 
this work muſt have been erected about 
fifteen years before the birth of Chriſt. 

On the Monte della Trinita, the Bene- 
dictines have a church, near which is a rock, 
with a large fiſſure reaching from its ſummit 
down to the bottom of the ſea. That it was 
not originally ſo, appears from the cavities 
and convexities on the two oppoſite ſides; 
which, if they could be brought into con- 
tact, would be found to correſpond exactly. 
Whenever the earthquake happened that 
cauſed it, the effect is worthy of obſerva- 
tion. The cleft is about four or five feet 
wide, and by a flight of ſteps you pals 
through it to a ſmall chapel called Capello 
del Crucifiſſo, from which there is a fine 
view of the ſea: The Benedictine church 
ſtands about fifty-nine paces from this cha- 
pel, fifty-one of which are taken up by the 
rock, of which the monks preſent ſtrangers 
with ſome ſmall bits; to theſe the _ 
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ö lous ſhew a great veneration, and give the 
monks a ſmall offering, which they do not 
grudge, as the fathers aſſure them, they 
are a ſovereign preſervative againſt the head- 
ach, falling, ſickneſs, &c. Tartans and o- 
ther veſſels as they paſs by the lower chapel, 
uſually ſalute it with a gun, and lying upon 
their oars, perform a devotional office with 
muſic, or ſend aſhore a pecuniary offering 
at leaſt equal to the expence of a ſalute. 
But what is more extraordinary, the infidel 
Corſairs, have frequently ſent a ſum of 
money to the monks in acknowledgment of 
their preſervation in bad weather, upon 
their directing their devotions to this 
chapel. | 

The Franciſcan convent here, boaſts of 
having been the reſidence of the founder of 
that ſeraphic order; and by the ſea- ſide 
without the Porta di Ferro, is ſhewn the 
place where St. Francis ſtood when he 
preached with ſuch energy, that the very 
fiſhes raiſed themſelves above the furface 
of the water, liſtening to his voice. 

In the choir of the cathedral hangs the 
conſecrated ſtandard preſented by pope 
Pius V. to don John, upon his going to 
ſea to fight againſt the Turks, as com- 
mander in chief of the united fleets of the 
Chriſtian powers. In the middle of the 
flag is repreſented our Saviour on the croſs, 
and St. Peter with the motto, In hoc 
* ſigno vinces,” i. e. By this croſs ſhalt 
thou conquer.” The people never fail 
paying their devotion to the ſtandard. 

The baſſo relievos on the marble font, 
exhibit Fauni and ſatyrs dancing, and Mer- 
cury delivering Bacchus to Ino, in order 
to be nurſed. The ſculpture is exquiſite, 
and, by the inſcription, was done by Sal- 
pian, an Athenian. R 

This vaſe, ſupported by four marble lions, 
was brought from the ruins of Formia, to 
Gaeta, and, in all appearance, belonged to 
a temple of Bacchus. Here are other an- 
tiquities z upon a pillar near eighteen feet 
high, is a curious piece of ſculpture, re- 

preſenting St. Eraſmus's martyrdorfi, whoſe 


| body, depoſited in this church, may be ſeen. 


Here! are alſo ſix ſtatues of caſt ſilver, as 
big as life, &c. | | 

Near the door of the caſtle, which ſtands 
upon a hill, are ſhewn the remains of the 
famous Charles of Bourbon, with a wooden 
lower jaw inſerted to ſupply the place of 
the natural one. This nobleman was ſhot 
in ſtorming Rome, and thus dying under 
the pope's excommunication, and being 
openly in arms againſt the holy ſee, he 


could not be allowed a burial place in con- 
ſecrated ground; and to leave him unbu- 
ried, or to lay him in unconſecrated ground, 
did not ſeem compatible with his dignity, or 
the regard due to his eminent ſervices ; for 
which reaſon the Spaniards dried his corps, 
like a mummy, and ſet it up here: he ſtands 
in a cloſet properly cloathed, his boots are 
yellow, with red facings; and the ſtockings, 
which reach but a little above the boots, 


memorable ſkeleton was new cloathed in 
blue, trimmed with filver, and furniſhed 
with a ſword, cane, hat and feather, at the 
expence of general count de Prampero, go- 
vernor of the city. Over the cloſet door 
are two Spaniſh lines in verſe, importing, 
that France gave him birth, Spain ftrength 
and honours, as Rome brought him death, 
and Gaeta gave him ſepulture. Giacconi, 
in his life of Clement VII. gives us his 
epitaph, which concludes, “ That after be- 
„ ſieging Rome, and taking the pope, be- 


in the midit of victory.“ | 

It is, however, well known, that a Spa- 
niard, in whoſe houſe the duke had taken 
up his quarters, ſet fire to it the very next 
day, in order to efface the infamy of its 
having harboured a traitor. 

Upon each fide of the ſkeleton is an in- 
ſcription in Italian and French, both to the 
ſame purpoſe, giving him a large character, 
and put up by the aforeſaid count Pram- 
Pero. | | 
Formerly the officers of this garriſon, 
when in their cups, upon any public re- 


Joic:ngs, 


have a border of fine lace. In 1719, this 


„ f1des other atchievements, he was flain 
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282 Journey from ROME 
was not till our arrival at Mola, that any 
paſſport was required of our company. The 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate and kingdom of Naples, 
are diſtingutſhed by the appellation of la 
Compagna given to the former, and il Regno 
to the latter ; but beſides, the kingdom is 
much more populous and better cultivated, 
than the Papal territories. | 
All the way from Fondi to Heri is a de- 
lightful proſpect, the country to the right, 
producing graſs, flax, and wheat, inter- 


ſperſed with double rows of vines beauti- 


tully interwoven a-top. This proſpect ter- 
ininates on the ſea, which diverſifies this 
charming ſcene, by the vaſt numbers of 
Tartans and other veſſels continually failing 
on it. On the left hand, the proſpect is 
nothing ſhort of it, being variegated with 
vines, olives, mulberries, cypreſſes, and 
orange groves, which terminate in a diſtant 
range of hills. Nor is the country beyond 
Mola leſs delightful and fertile. In the 
neighbourhood of the Gargliano, the foil 
alters for the worſe, but upon croſſing the 
river, the road hes through a level and moſt 
delicious country, 

The laſt town in the Neapolitan domi- 
nions on this fide, is Fondi, In 1534, it 
ſuffered extremely from the attempt of Ha- 
riaden Barbaroſſa, to carry off Julia Gon- 
zaga, counteſs of Fond, a celebrated beauty, 
with a view of preſenting her to the grand 
ſignior. Her virtue or modeſty, however, 
Was of the ſavage kind, if it be true, that 
the gentleman who reſcued her in her ſhift 
with the utmoſt hazard of his life, was af- 
terwards aſſaſſinated by her order, merely 
as having ſeen her in that plight. Barba- 
roſſa being diſappointed of his prize, vented 
his rage by deſtroying and pillaging the 
town, not ſparing ſo much as the tombs of 
two dukes of Colonna: and beſides exer- 
ciſing other cruelties, carried away many 
of the inhabitants into ſlavery. 

Mola hes near the ſea, where is a cuſtom- 
houſe and a ſmall garriſon, which 1s relieved 
every week from Gaeta. Here is a garden 


very well kept, with fine walks and abun- 
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dance of orange-trees. Near Mola, are the 
ruins of a palace, which from ſome in- 
ſcriptions faid to have been found there, 
belonged to Cicero: but the grottos and 
ſubterraneous vaults were very much da- 
maged in this century by the Imperialiſts, 
who when they laid ſiege to Gaeta, made 
this place their magazine. It was on a jour- 
ney trom thence 'to ſome other place, that 
Cicero was aſſaſſinated by that ungrateful 
monſter of a ſoldier, Popilius Lenas, whom 
the orator's irreſiſtible eloquence had once 
ſaved from the gallows, upon ſome capital 


accuſation brought againſt him. At Mola, 


the two unfortunate princes, Frederic of 
Auſtria and Conrade of Suabia, were dif. 
covered and fent to Naples, where they were 
beheaded. | 

The fortreſs of Gaeta lies three Italian 
miles from Mola, and is an hour's paſſage 
by water. On a fortified eminence: is Ro- 
lando's tower, as it 1s called, or rather an 
ancient mauſoleum of Lucius Munatius 
Plancus, as the inſcription upon it ſhews 
and from the offices with which this Mu- 
natius (who lived in the time of Auguſtus, 
and was a hearer of Cicero) was inveſted, 
this work muſt have been erected about 
fifteen years before the birth of Chriſt. 

On the Monte della Trinita, the Bene- 
dictines have a church, near which is a rock, 
with a large fiſſure reaching from its ſummit 
down to the bottom of the ſea. That it was 
not originally ſo, appears from the cavities 
and convexities on the two oppoſite ſides; 
which, if they could be brought into con- 
tact, would be found to correſpond exactly. 
Whenever the earthquake happened that 
cauſed it, the effect is worthy of obſerva- 
tion. The cleft is about four or five feet 
wide, and by a flight of ſteps you pals 
through it to a ſmall chapel called Capello 
del Crucifiſſo, from which there is a fine 
view of the ſea; The Benedictine church 
ſtands about fifty-nine paces from this cha- 
pel, fifty-one of which are taken up by the 
rock, of which the monks preſent ſtrangers 
with ſome ſmall bits; to theſe the — 
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/ lous ſhew a great veneration, and give the 
monks a. ſmall offering, which they do not 
grudge, as the fathers aſſure them, they 
are a ſovereign preſervative againſt the head- 
ach, falling, ſickneſs, &c. Tartans and o- 
ther veſſels as they paſs by the lower chapel, 
uſually ſalute it with a gun, and lying upon 
their oars, perform a devotional office with 
muſic, or ſend aſhore a eee offering 
at leaſt equal to the expence of a ſalute. 
But what is more extraordinary, the infidel 
Corſairs, have frequently ſent a ſum of 
money to the monks in acknowledgment of 
their preſervation in bad weather, upon 
their directing their devotions to this 
chapel. 

The Franciſcan convent here, boaſts of 
having been the reſidence of the founder of 
that ſeraphic order; and by the fſea-ſide 
without the Porta di Ferro, 1s ſhewn the 


place where St. Francis ſtood when he 


preached with ſuch energy, that the very 
hihes raiſed themſelves above the ſurface 
of the water, liſtening to his voice. 

In the choir of the cathedral hangs the 
conſecrated ſtandard preſented by pope 
Pius V. to don John, upon his going to 
ſea to fight againſt the Turks, as com- 
mander in chief of the united fleets of the 
Chriſtian powers. In the middle of the 
flag is repreſented our Saviour on the croſs, 
and St. Peter with the motto, „In hoc 
* ſigno vinces,” 1, e. By this croſs ſhalt 
thou conquer.” The people never fail 
paying their devotion to the ſtandard. 

The baſſo relievos on the marble font, 
exhibit Fauni and ſatyrs dancing, and Mer- 
cury delivering Bacchus to Ino, in order 
to be nurſed. The ſculpture is exquiſite, 
and, by the inſcription, was done by Sal- 
pan, an Athenian. — 

This vaſe, ſupported by four marble lions, 
was brought from the ruins of Formia, to 
Gaeta, and, in all appearance, belonged to 
a temple of Bacchus. Here are other an- 
tiquities; upon a pillar near eighteen feet 
high, is a curious piece of ſculpture, re- 
preſenting St. Eraſmus's martyrdom, whoſe 


| 


| 
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body, depoſited in this church, may be ſeen. 


Here! are alſo ſix ſtatues of caſt filver, as 
big as life, &c. | 

Near the door of the caſtle, which ſtands 
upon a hill, are ſhewn the remains of the 
famous Charles of Bourbon, with a wooden 
lower jaw inſerted to ſupply the place of 
the natural one. This nobleman was ſhot 
in ſtorming Rome, and thus dying under 
the pope's excommunication, and being 
openly in arms againſt the holy ſee, he 
could not be allowed a burial place in con- 
ſecrated ground; and to leave him unbu- 
ried, or to lay him in unconſecrated ground, 
did not ſeem compatible with his dignity, or 
the regard due to his eminent ſervices ; for 
which reaſon the Spaniards dried his corps, 
like a mummy, and ſet it up here: he ſtands 
in a cloſet properly cloathed, his boots are 
yellow, with red facings ; and the ſtockings, 


which reach but a little above the boots, 


have a border of fine lace. In 1719, this 
memorable ſkeleton was new cloathed in 
blue, trimmed with ſilver, and furniſhed 
with a ſword, cane, hat and feather, at the 
expence of general count de Prampero, go- 
vernor of the city. Over the cloſet door 
are two Spaniſh lines in verſe, importing, 
that France gave him birth, Spain ſtrength 
and honours, as Rome brought him death, 
and Gaeta gave him ſepulture. Giacconi, 
in his life of Clement VII. gives us his 


epitaph, which concludes, “ That after be- 


„ ſieging Rome, and taking the pope, be- 


«© ſides other atchievements, he was flain 


„in the midſt of victory.“ 

It is, however, well known, that a Spa- 
niard, in whoſe houſe the duke had taken 
up his quarters, ſet fire to it the very next 
day, in order to efface the infamy of its 
having harboured a traitor. . 

Upon each ſide of the ſkeleton is an in- 
ſcription in Italian and French, both to the 
ſame purpole, giving him a large character, 
and put up by the aforeſaid count Pram- 
pero. | 

Formerly the officers of this garriſon, 


when 1n their cups, upon any public re- 


Joicings, 
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Joicings, uſed to take off the duke's ſkull, | 


and fill it with liquor, in order to drink 
healths out of it; but this ſavage cuſtom 
has been forbidden. 

In the year 1707, Gaeta was taken {ſword 
in hand, by the Imperialiſts, under count 
Daun, after a ſiege which did great honour 
to both parties, the Spaniſh garriſon having 
fired fifteen thouſand cannon ſhot, and four 
thouſand bombs; which, on the part of 
the Germans, were returned with twenty 
thouſand of the former, and fourteen thou- 
ſand of the latter. But the. marquis Vig- 
liena, who commanded in the fort with 
2000 Spaniards, ſurrendered priſoners of 
war; whereas in the year 1734, the Spa- 
m_ recovered Gaeta with inconſiderable 
loſs. 

About eight miles from Mola, is a ruin- 
ous ede. beginning at Trajetto, a lit- 
tle town, two miles to the left of the road, 
on a pleaſant eminence, and ſome ruins of 
the ancient Miuturna. Near it runs the 
Garigliano, anciently the Liris, which was 
the boundary of Latium. The village of its 
name, lying along the river, belongs to. 
the Caraffa family, who alſo have the pro- 
fits ariſing from the ferry. After croſſing 
this river, the road lies through a luxuriant 
country, as far as Capua; and on the left 
lies the diſtrict of Falernum, which for- 
merly extended from Sinueſſa, to the Vul- 
turnus, and produced the famous Falernian 
wine of antiquity. | 
On a hill to the left, near St. Agatha, 
ſtands the little town of Seſſa. In its church | 
is ſome antique Moſaic work, but not com- 
-parable to the modern. This was one of 
the principal cities of the ancient Volſci, 
under the names of Aurunca and Sueſſa 
Pometia. | 

In the area, before the cathedral, at New 
Capua, are ſeveral antique ſarcophagi, adorn- 
ed with fine baſſo relievos, repreſenting ſa- 
-crifices and religious ceremonies, and in 
the church is a curious picture of the An- 
nunciation. | | 

4 


| the Via Appia, is not at all inferior to it; 


feſtoons. 


road, all gold coins are weighed with more | 


On the town wall is a long modern in- 
ſcription, that in 1636, the fortifications 
&c. of Capua were repaired; a ſtatue - 
king Charles II. of Spain, ftands in the mar- 
ket-place, with a long inſcription under it, 
full of adulation. 

The ancient Capua, which enervated Han- 
nibal's army, lies two Italian miles from 
New Capua, on the right-hand, towards 
Naples. Little is to be ſeen of its ancient 
ſplendor, except the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, it having felt the ſucceſſive fury of 
the Vandals, Oſtrogoths, and Longobardi. 
The diſtance from New Capua to Naples, 
is ſixteen miles, the road lying through as 
fine a country as ever eyes beheld. The 
cauſeway, though of a much later date than 


and in many parts the rows of trees planted 
on each fide of it, form a fine viſta of above 
a mile in length. The country, on each 
fide, is diverſified with corn-fields, gardens, 
and vineyards, the vines climbing up the 
lofty trees, and interwoven with their lux- 
uriant branches, form a kind of natural 


In February and March, it muſt be very 
expeditious to travel ſeven ſtages in a poſt- 
chaiſe, from fun-riſe to ſun- ſet; but in ſum- 
mer the ſeventeen ſtages and a half between 
Rome and Naples, are eaſily performed in 
two days; for two chaiſe-horſes at cvery 
ſtage, within the Neapolitan territories, you 
pay eleven carlini, or three ſhillings and 
eight pence, ſterling ; and half as much for 
the chaiſe alone. The goodneſs of the roads, 
fertility of the country, and the vigour of 
the horſes, make travelling extremely plea- 
ſant in the Neapolitan dominions. Ho- 
ever, a traveller cannot be too careful that 
the louis-d'ors, or Spaniſh piſtoles, which 
he brings into this country, be of the juſt 
weight For both at Naples, and on the 


cunning than equity, and needleſs cavils 
raiſed to make them appear to be under 
weight. | | T7 - 
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Hl. Account of the natural C urigſities in the Kingdom of Naples; the famous Mount Veſu- 
vius; and all the Particularities about it. Deſtruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii, Sc. 


HE kingdom of Naples is termed, | gether with muſhroom ſeeds, ſo very ſmall, 


not without reaſon, a paradiſe, as 
wounding with all kinds of grain, fruit, 
herbage, flax, oil, and wine, in the high- 
eſt perfection. Calabria is famous for its 
manna, and produces faffron, which hke- 
wiſe grows in other parts of the kingdom. 
Naples alſo produces allom, vitriol, ſulphur, 
rock-cryſtal, marble, and ſeveral ſorts ot 
minerals. The wool of this country is ex- 
cellent both for ſtrength and fineneſs; and 


it yields (ilk. in ſuch plenty, that vaſt quan- 


tities of it are annually exported. With 
regard to wines, it rivals thoſe of the rich- 
eſt climates. Here are the fineſt flocks and 
herds in the world. The exportation of 
theſe products, together with great quan- 


tities of ſnuff and ſoap, are very conſider- 


able ſources of wealth to this kingdom. A 
particular manufacture muſt not be omitted, 
which is principally carried on at Tarento 
and Rheggio, where waiſtcoats, caps, ſtock- 
ings, and gloves, are knit out of hairy fi- 
laments, from a ſpecies of ſhell-fiſn. The 
{tuff made of theſe is, indeed, not ſo ſoft 
as ſilk, but retains a gloſs to the laſt. The 
natural colour of the filaments is an olive- 


green, and the ſhell on which they grow 


is alſo found commonly about Malta, Cor- 
ſica, and Sardinia, and even ſome of them 
in the Adriatic gulph, which yet afford 
but few of theſe uſeful filaments. 

Among the natural curioſities of this 
kingdom may be alſo reckoned lapis Phry- 

ws, or pietra fungifera, a different ſort 
Ko that deſcribed by Pliny, and not un- 


like Engliſh fullers-earth ; the former, when 


laid in damp, or ſhady places, in a few 
days time, yields two, three, or more muſh- 
rooms, according to the largeneſs of the 
ſtone; theſe are eaten by the Neapolitans. 
This lapis Phrygius is not a real ſtone, but 
a hard congeries of earth, rotten boxwood, 


and ſprays of ſeveral ſhrubs and herbs, to- 


— 


as not to be diſtinguiſned from duſt, but 
by the help of a very good microſcope; 
that theſe fungi proceed from homogeneous 
ſeeds is manifeſt from hence, that if a muſh- 
room be not left to ripen on the ſtone till 
it ſheds its ſeeds, the ſtone loſes its virtue 
of vegetation. Warm water poured on the- 
ſtone conſiderably forwards the growth of 
theſe fungi, as it penetrates into the cloſeſt 
interſtices, and dilates the pores of the ſtone, 
cauſing a fermentation in the confined ſap, 
and ſpeedily vegetating the. fungi ſeeds. 
The natural ſeaſon for theſe ſtones, when 
they lie in the earth, to produce muſhrooms, 
is the ſpring ; but by putting them in pots, 
filled with moiſt earth, they yield them all 
the year round. The fungi, when the 
ſtone is duly prepared, generally appear on 
the third or fourth day, and on the ſixth. 
attain to their full maturity. They grow to- 
the height of a ſpan above the ſtone, and are 
of different figures. The outſide is a brown- 
iſh red colour, but within they are very 


white; theſe ſtones are generally found on 


high grounds, ſeldom in vallies, or low 
places; they are to be met with in great 
plenty, and of all dimenſions, in the ſouth- 
ern parts of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and near 
Fondi, Gaeta, Itri, about Naples, and other 
patts. - This fungiferous maſs, by its fe- 


cundity becomes gradually more porous, 


and decreaſes in weight. 

Mount Veſuvius frequently fills the neigh- 
bouring country with. terror; and yet even 
this raging volcano, by its fulphureous and 
nitrous manure, together with the heat of 
its ſubterraneous fires, contributes not a. 
little to the uncommon fertility of the 
country about it, and the profuſion of 
fruit, graſs, &c. to be ſeen every where. 
The ſame happy effect, from the ſame cauſe, 
is viſible about mount tna, in Sicily, 
where the produce of grain in general, is 


thirty 


and flames. 
tions, into which the wind blows the ſmoke, 


\ 
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thirty-ſix fold, and in one part, when well 
cultivated, fifty fold; beſides earthquakes, 
after any continued eruptions of Veſuvius, 
are not ſo frequent, and leſs fatal than at 
other times. The inhabitants are far from 
being alarmed. at the. vernal eruptions of 
this mountain, when they are not very vio- 
lent, and the air is ſo far from being ren- 
dered unhealthful thereby, that Barra, a 
village, at the foot of Veſuvius, and near 
the ſea, is remarkable for its ſalubrity. 
The: ancient fertility of this mountain 
articularly in producing vines 1s celebrated 
by Martial, in epigram 105, of his ſecond 
book. 
Though the upper part of Mount Ve- 
ſuvius be covered with cinders, aſhes, &c. 


the lower parts yield three ſorts of exquilite 


wine; namely, vino Greco, white Muſca- 
del, and a wine called lachryme Chriſti. 
The ſecond ſort has the advantage in fla- 


vour, but will not bear exporting to any 


great diſtance. It 1s fold at Pietrabianca, 
tor a carlino and a half, that is about 6d. 
a bottle. The vino Greco, was originally 
from vines tranſplanted hither from Greece, 


which have admirably ſucceeded. The la- 
chrymæ Chriſti, is ſo called from the drops 


of juice oozing out from the grapes when 
fully ripe. | 5 
About the cloſe of February 1730, Ve- 
ſuvius began to emit flames, and the ſmoke 
was ſeen 20 Naples riſing to a conſider- 
able height in a large black column, till 


broke and diſſipated by the wind: this hap- 


pens in three or four minutes, and then 
one has a clear ſight of the top of the moun- 
tain, till a new eruption comes on in a 
few minutes and throws up cinders, ſmoke, 
Amidſt the variety of agita- 


ſome fanciful perſons have imagined, that 
they diſcerned many ſorts of frightful figures. 
Of this Dio Caſſius, in book xv1. gives an 
inſtance of a troop of Fuliginous giants, that 


frighted the country in the reign of Veſpa- 
fan. 


The ſmoke is not immediately diſſi- 
pated when blown from the mountain, but 
| 9 
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expands in thick clouds. At night, after 
every exploſion, the mountain was obſerved 
to diſcharge a ſhort fiery column, which 
was feen to ſhoot upwards, but was extin- 
guiſhed before it fell. Probably this only 
proceeded from the ignited ſtones thrown up 
in a perpendicular direction, of which the 
greateſt, eſpecially in calm weather, drop 
again into the chaſm from whence the 
iſſued. After a week's expectation that Ve- 
ſuvius would return to a ſtate of tranqui- 
lity, at the end of which, though the in- 

e of its violence was apprehended by 
| habitants, we reſolved on the 14th of 
March to go and viſit this extraordinary 
mountain. Parties for ſuch an expedition 
can never be very numerous, hackney 
horſes being ſcarce at Naples, and the pea- 
ſants on the mountain, whoſe aſſiſtance is 
abſolutely neceſſary, being too few in num- 
ber to attend on a large company. 

The diſtance from Naples to the foot of 
Veſuvius, here commonly called Monte di 
Somma, is five Italian miles, including the 
circuit round the bay, and from the foot of 
the mountain to the ſummit it is near three 
miles further. By an inſcription at Capua, 
Veſuvius ſeems to have been conſecrated to 
Jupiter Tonans. | 

Veſuvius, like mount Parnaſſus, conſiſts 
properly of two heads or ſummits, though 
at preſent, only that on the right hand, as 
you come from Naples, emits fire and 
ſmoke. The valley between thoſe hills, is 
about a mile long, and extremely fertile. 
The height of the burning ſummit, which is 
the lower of the two, is computed to be 
1100 fathoms above the ſurface of ſea. This 
mountain by a ſudden eruption in the year 
1631, laid waſte the whole neighbouring 
country; and an earneſt admonition to poſ- 
terity, in Latin, was cut in ſtone, and ſet 
up in Reſina, a village within three miles 
of Naples, to adviſe the inhabitants to fly in 
time, when they are threatened with an 
eruption of Veſuvius. | 

At Torre del Greco, a village on the 


ſea-coaſt, three miles from this mountain, 
| are 
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two other inſcriptions, giving an ac- 
count of the deſtruction of three convents, 
and other buildings by the ſame erup- 
tion, &c. 5 
From Reſina, the acclivity of Veſuvius 
increaſes, yet, ſo that you may ſtill keep 
riding on horſeback. Here are ſeen ſeveral 
large ſtones, half calcined and ſcattered in 
different places, the memorials of former 
eruptions, the greateſt part having been 
cleared away by the peaſants living on the 
mountain, and uſed for incloſing their vine- 
yards, It is aſtoniſhing to think of the 
force with which maſles of 4 or 500 weight 
have been thrown to the diſtance of ſeveral 
Italian miles. At laſt,” the ſteepneſs of the 
aſcent, eſpecially, as it is all over covered 
with aſhes and cinders, will not admit rid- 
ing; and the horſes are left to be taken care 
of by the ſervants. It is adviſeable alſo, | 
both for eaſe and expedition, in climbing 
among the aſhes, &c. to change boots for 
ſhoes, Hereabouts a hermit has built him- | 
ſelf a dwelling, entirely correſpondent to 
the. character of ſelf-denial: and ſuch is his 
fortitude, that Veſuvius muſt rage' with 
uncommon fury, before he removes his 
quarters. As travellers are apt to be fa- 
tigued with climbing up this aſcent, he 
ſtands ready with ſome wine to refreſh them 
at their return, and as the rules of his or- 
der do not forbid his taking money, 
he thankfully receives any little acknow- 
ledgment made him. | 
At this hermitage the attendance of the 
peaſants, who follow travellers from- the 
neighbouring villages, begins to be neceſſa- 
ty. But if there happen to be more than 
can be employed, they are apt to quarrel. 
This ſometimes is attended with blood- 
ſhed, and proves detrimental to the ſtran- 
gers they would thus eagerly ſerve. A 
traveller ſhould by all means carry fire-arms 
with him on ſuch occaſions, thoſe people 
being trained up-to rob and murther, and 
wear large knives at their ſides. Beſides, 
they are ſo void of ſhame, as to make a 
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one another. Whilſt we were about the 
ſkirts of the mountain, they boaſted that 
they would carry us up to the bocca or 
mouth on the ſummit; but in advancing 
upwards their note changed, when at every 
little blaze they called upon the Virgin 
Mary and St. Januarius, telling us of the 
great riſk we were now expoling ourſelves 
to; ſo that we were obliged to be chearful, in 
order to keep our guides in heart. All the 
ſervice they do, is to go beforewith leathern 
belts round their waiſt by which travellers 
hold, that they may climb up with the 
greater eaſe. If the two peaſants that go 
before every traveller, are not ſufficient, 
others help by ſhoving him behind. Be- 
fore a perſon puts himſelf in their power, 
an agreement muſt be previouſly made, 
and at diſmiſling them, it is beſt to add a 
ſmall gratuity, as they have been known to 
proceed to rudeneſs without it, and, indeed, 
are ſeldom ſatisfied with the bare wages. 
The mountain being very ſteep and 
moſtly covered with black aſhes, the aſcent 
is very difficult, for the aſhes giving way, 
cauſe a man to ſlide ſeveral ſteps down- 
wards, and in places free from the aſhes, 
the unevenneſs of the melted matter, puts 
you to no leſs trouble. That ſulphur lies 
here a foot deep, as has been aſſerted, is 
what we did not ſee; though among theſe 
droſſy clods, we met with ſome red and 
yellow ſtony ſubſtances, containing a great 
deal of ſulphur, neither is there any neceſ- 
ſity of treading in the guides ſteps, for 
very often the aſhes fill up the impreſſion 
of his feet. From this volcano, a Java, or 
mixed flood of melted ſulphur, metallic ore 
and reſin, has been known to iſſue to the 
inexpreſſible detrzment of the neighbouring 
country. The ſcoria of this ejected matter, 
lies ſtratum upon ſtratum, with large ſtones 
projecting from them, which in their courſe 
along the ſulphureous ſtream, were ſtopped 
by their inequalities, and fixed as the melt- 
ed matter gradually hardened: whereas, 
had the ſtream been entirely fluid, it would 
have cooled and ſettled in a more even and 
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uniform furface. In the year 1694, the 


country was viſited with one of theſe fiery 
lavas, and the burnt ſtones, though forced 
with poles under the melted matter, im- 
mediately emerged again. Theſe ſtreams 
are not thrown up from the mountains like 
the ſtones, but pour down as from an in- 
clined veſſel: fo that it ſeems as if ſuch an 
effuſion could proceed from no other cauſe 
than the fullneſs of the whole cavity, and 
all the receſſes of the mountain with melted 
ſubſtances. Some pretend to have com 
puted, that during the eruption in the laſt 
mentioned year, ſo great a quantity of lava 
was diſcharged, that in ſome places it hard- 
ened to the height of ſixty ells above the 
ſurface of the ground ; and that if it had 
been accumulated into one maſs, it would 
have equalled in bulk the mountain, from 
the bowels of which it had iſſued. If this 
be true, what muſt we think of the abyſs to 
which this vaſt mountain is, as it were, the 


fſpiracle. - The matter thrown up by Mount 


Etna in 1669, is ſaid to have amounted, 


according to Dr. Burnet, to 93, 838, 750, 


cubic feet. We ſearched very narrowly for 
pumice ſtones, but could not fee a ſingle 
ſtone of that kind all over the mountain. In 
the ſcoria, are here and there ſeveral burnt 
ſtones, that are very porous; but on ac- 
count of their weight, and dark aduſt colour, 
they differ very much from the genuine 
pumice ſtones, found about Baie, and its 
neighbourhood. It appears from chemical 
experiments, that the ſtones ejected by Ve- 
ſuvius, contain pitch, ſulphur, vitriol, alum, 
antimony, marcaſite, arſenic, &c, The dif- 
ferences of the ſcoria in colour and ſub- 
ſtance, have therefore nothing ſurprizing in 
them, as from the various mixture of {uch 


bodies with earth and ſtone, there muſt re- 


ſult a'great diverſity in the alterations which 
they undergo by ſuch a vehement and laſt- 
ing fuſion and ignition. Small quantities 
of gold, . ſilver, copper, tin, lead, and o- 
ther minerals, have alſo been extracted from 
them, which gave a light into the conſtitu- 


tion of the adjacent ſtrata, We pulverized 


one of theſe ſtones of a red and yellow colour, 
and applied the magnet, but could obſerve 


no attraction or even adheſion, which no 


doubt was owing to the prevalence of the 
remaining ſulphur. But repeating the trial 
with a black clod which had been thoroughly 
burnt, and thereby the ſulphur mixed with 
it expelled, the adheſion became very ſtrong, 
Upon taking up a ſtone of a greeniſh yel- 
low ejected from the mountain, when it 
had cooled, it was covered with a gloſly 
varniſh, and contained ſeveral bits of glaſs; 
but upon our return, its beauty became 
very much diminiſhed by rubbing againſt 
other ſtones, which had been carried with 


1t. We made uſe of water to clear it, which 


rather penetrated the ſtone and diſſolved its 
texture; ſo that a greeniſh liquor was con- 
tinually ouzing from it. : 
Near the ſummit of the mountain we met 
with ſtones, at leaſt a hundred weight, 
glowing hot; and when broken, exactly 


reſembled red hot iron, or the ſlag juſt 


taken out of a ſmith's forge. Theſe ejected 
ſtones immediately ſet paper on fire, and if 
our guides might be relied on, they had 
been but juſt ejected from the abyſs. We 

ſaw about fifteen of theſe, but not one 
thrown in the air or in motion. As we ſtill 
advanced, our ears were frequently aſſault- 
ed with a horrid noiſe, like that of the ex- 
ploſion of a whole battery of cannon: and 
under our feet we were ſurprized with a con- 
tinued noiſe, not unlike the -boiling of a 
large cauldron. _ Upon making a hole with 
a ſtick in the aſhes but a few inches deep, 
a heat was immediately felt in it, which in 
ſome places, was hotter than a man's hand 
could bear it. We perceived the ſmoke to 
iſſue out as it were, in ſeveral places through 
{mall fiſſures. We are ſurprized at a great 
number of little round holes, about half an 
inch in diameter in this part of the hill, till 
we found them to be avenues to the neſts 
of waſps and hornets, which retreated hi- 
ther an account of the heat. The cold at 
this time of the year, and eſpecially in the 


night, being too ſevere for them at the _ 
| 0 
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of the hill. We found a ſcorched acorn 
among the aſhes, a conſiderable way up 
the hill; but it is no eaſy matter to form a 
probable conjecture from whence it came, 
not a ſingle tree or ſhrub being to be ſeen 
on all that part of the mountain, which 1s 
covered with aſhes and ſtones : and birds 
which might have carried fuch a thing by 
way of food, are never known to viſit this 
dreary region. | 
At length, after many weary ſteps, we 
came to the place where formerly was the 
largeſt aperture of the mountain : but this 
has undergone ſuch changes by the frequent 
_ eruptions, that at preſent it is not only 
choaked up, but covered by a round hill 
of aſhes and cinders. In Addiſon's and 
Miſſon's time, there was a plain of near 
three hundred paces to croſs, before they 
came to the ſkirts of this round hill or new 
mountain, but ſuch great eruptions have ſo 
enlarged the circumterence of the hill, that 
this interval in moſt places is now no more 
than a kind of trench, ſeven or eight feet 
deep, and about thirty paces wide. The 
lower or old mountain, 1s of ſuch a height, 
that the trench 1s not perceived at the foot 
of it. Here we felt a very ſenſible increaſe 
of heat, and eſpecially at every exploſion 
of the mountain, which made the aſhes fly 
in our faces; fo that ſome of the com- 
pany were obliged to cover their eyes. The 
ground was likewiſe almoſt inſupportably 
hot under our feet. For the embers or 
ſlag burnt the very ſoles of our ſhoes. Here 
indeed -we were not terrified with the hor- 
rid noiſes which we had heard below: but 
every diſcharge was attended with a whiz- 
zing like that of a great number of rockets 
flying up at once. The multitude of ftones 
and other matter ejected, together with the 


clouds of ſmoke with which the ſky is to- 


tally obſcured, reſemble the ſpringing of a 
mine. Moſt of the ſtones, eſpecially the 
largeſt, the weight of which has not been 
much diminiſhed by burning, return perpen- 
dicularly into. the abyſs from which they 
were thrown up, and this poſſibly is ſeve- 


gl 
ral times repeated till their weight decreaſes, 
or a violent eruption happens, and then 
they are thrown beyond the verge of the 
aperture. Great quantites, however, fall on 
the ſides of the hill, and the noiſe they make 
in rolling down, is indeed ſomething ter- 


rible. As the wind generally drives the 
aſhes, ſmoke, &c. one particular way, 
this gives the ſpectator an opportunity of 
chuſing the moſt favourable ſtation: yet if 
the eruptions happen to be violent, there is 
danger of approaching on any ſide. It be- 
ing a very bright day, we could perceive 
no flame at the mouth of the hill, and the 
great increaſe of the heat felt at every diſ- 
charge might proceed from the melted mat- 
ter and ignited ſtones thrown into the air, 
which appear in the night like red hot 
bullets. | 

Sarnelli, biſhop of Biſceglia, informs us, 
that the upper or new mountain firſt ap- 


peared on the 26th of Sepeember, 1685. 


We had ſtill about eight hundred paces to 
aſcend among hot ſtones and aſhes ; but the 
eruptions followed ſo thick upon one an- 
other, that before we could have reached 
the ſummit, we muſt have ſtood at leaſt 
eight ſnocks more; and as the danger be- 
came every minute magiteſtly greater, and 
our faint hearted guides grew exceſlively out 
of humour, we all agreed to return. Some 
travellers who affect great intrepidity, pre- 
tend that they had been on the ſummit of 
the hill during an eruption, and that look- 
ing down the aperture, they ſaw the vaſt. 
hollow all on fire, and full of ſulphur, pitch, 
and metal, boiling with prodigious vehe- 
mence; whereas, ſeveral curious perſons of 
undoubted veracity, who have been more 
than once on the top, when the 'mountain 
was ſtill, aſſured us, that by the reaſon of 
the ſmoke, it was very ſeldom that they 
could get the ſight of the bottom of the 
cavity; which is alſo ſubject to great varia- 
tions : for it is ſometimes at a vaſt depth, 


and at other times but a little more than 


two hundred feet, according to the height 
of the melted matter at the laſt eruption, 
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which, by hardening gradually, forms this 
| bottom. Some have ventured a conſider- 
able way down the cavity, but this is a te- 
merity from which no real advantage or 

glory can ariſe; and two years ſince, ſuch 

curioſity proved fatal to an Engliſh gentle- 
man. if a ſtone be rolled down the aper- 
ture; within a ſhort time after, an eruption, 
followed by a hollow ſound, and a cloud of 
ſmoke happens. The aſcent to the ſum- 
mit takes up two hours, but the deſcent 
takes leſs, and is much eaſier, for the aſhes 
frequently carry one ſeveral paces down- 
wards at one ſhde. | 

After this excurſion, obſerving the moun- 
tain from Naples in the evening, and from 
the great area before the viceroy's, it con- 
tinually ejected ſtones, &c. On the 17th 
of March, to the left of the place where we 
had taken our ftation on the mountain, 


there was a continual fire, and from the up- | 


aperture, every four or five minutes, 
iſſued ignited columns, in appearance about 
four feet high, and near a foot and a half in 
diameter. On the 28th, that part near 
the old mouth of Veſuvius, was all in a 
owing fire ; but without any conſiderable 
lazes, whilſt the upper or new mountain 
emitted towering flames without intermiſ- 
fion, and vaſt clouds of ſmoke appeared 
above the ſummit of the mountain. On 
_ the 19th there was a general fire ſpread all 
over the upper mountain, and in the city of 
Naples, were heardſubterraneous rumblings 
and concuſſions like the diſcharge of cannon 
& a diſtance. On the 20th, and likewiſe 
on the iſt day of April, the fire was viſible 
at Gaeta, which is ſix ſtages from Veſuvius 


and as abundance of aſhes was driven by | 


the wind to Naples, recourſe was had to pro- 
ceſſions, and the invocation of St. Januarius, 
in whom, upon all occaſions of public cala- 
mity, the Neapolitans place great confi- 
dence; but of late, to make matters ſure, 
the archangel Michael has been added as a 
collegue to that faint. It muſt be owned 
their devotion is very well grounded, if 
what they tell us be true; namely, that 
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eruptions of Veſuvius have been ſuppreſſed. 


Cora or Thora, with Strabia, having been 


them. 


vered all Europe with aſhes ; and the anni- 


upon the faint's head being expoſed, and 

roper ſupplications made to him, the wind 
bes immediately ſhifted ; and ſometimes the 
And in honour of ſo E a protector, 
no wonder that a medal has been ſtruck, in 
the year 1707, upon one ſide of which, is 
the effigy of the ſaint, and on the reverſe, 
are two vials repreſenting thoſe in which 
his miraculous blood is 3 and under 
2 a garland with proper legends on each 
ide. | 
In commemoration of this ſame miracu- 
lous preſeryation in 1707, a marble ſtatue 
of the ſaint, with an inſcription, has been 
erected on the ſpot near the church of 8. 
Caterina a Formello, where his head, at- 
tended by a numerous proceſſion, was placed 
on an altar which faces Veſuvius, as it were 
to keep Kt in awe. - 

Since the Chriſtian ra, above twenty re- 
markable eruptions of Veſuvius are record- 
ed by hiſtorians. But it is very probable, 
that in ſo many centuries, the number muſt 
have been greater. It is, however, certain 
that one of the moſt violent eruptions of 
this Volcano, was that which happened in 
the reign of Titus, by which, or rather an 
earthquake attending it, Herculaneum, or 
Heraclea, and Pompeu, two towns near 
Naples, were deſtroyed ; alſo Thaurania, 


involved in the like deſtiny. 

According to Dion Caſſius, the aſhes, dur- 
ing the laſt mentioned eruption, were driven 
as far as Africa, Syria, and Egypt, and at 
Rome the ſun was totally obſcured by 


An eruption of Veſuvius, in the year 
473, according to Marcellinus Comes, co- 


verſary of this devaſtation is obſerved at 

Conſtantinople on the 6th of November. 
The variety of minerals, and other ſub- 
ſtances ejected by Veſuvius, ſufficiently in- 
dicate the nature of the vaſt hollow within 
the mountain, and the cauſe of its fiery 
eruptions; for quick ſulphur, 1 
| $ 
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no winter is known there; 


ings of iron being kneaded together into 
be; of dough, * only violently heat- 
ed, but even kindled into a flame by the 
addition of a little cold water; that the 
ſtrata under Veſuvius, and other volcanos, 
contain abundance of ſulphur and iron, ap- 
ears evident from the cinders ejected, and 
the chalybeate ſprings iſſuing from the root 
of this mountain, towards the ſea coaſt. 
The proximity of the main ſea, not only 
ſupplies water for the aliment of the in- 
flamable ſubſtances, but Hkewiſe ſalt and 
pitch, which it waſhes away from their ſub- 
| terraneous beds. It is plain that Veſuvius 
has a communication with the ſea, not only 
from the water's being ſurpriſingly abſorbed 
in 1631, as an immediate prelude to the 
eruption of the mountain, ſo that ſeveral 
veſſels afloat before, were left dry; but alſo 
by what happened in 1698, for in that year 
the ſea ſuddenly ebbed twelve paces, and 
the mountain threw out a vaſt torrent of 
pitch, and other combuſtibles ; and on the 
return of the ſea to its former height, and 
the ceſſation of the igneous diſcharge, great 
uantities of ſhells, &c. where found along 
ſhore, near the mountain, which were 
half burnt, and emitted a ſulphureous 
ſmell. Parrini and Boccone further affirm, 
that in a violent eruption of Veſuvius, hot 
ſea- water, fiſhes, ſhells, and ſea-weeds, have 
been ejected by that mountain. 
This volcano, however, affords ſeveral 
freſh ſprings, of which ſome are conveyed 


to Naples by a beautiful aqueduct ; theſe 


waters have not the leaſt heat in them; and 
what would be leſs expected, a. very. cold 
wind is felt to blow from ſeveral chaſms in 
the ſide of the mountain. 

To this may. be added, that though a 
new mountain has riſen. on the ſummit of 
Veſuvius, over its former aperture, yet it 
wants ſomething of its ancient height; and 
the ſame may alſo be ſaid with regard to 
mount Etna. 

Such is the climate of Naples, and the 
ſouth part of this kingdom, that little or 
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27 
arden-vegeta- 
bles are in ſeaſon there all the year round. 
Ice is ſeldom ſeen in the level country, and 
{now fell but twice during theſe laſt five 
years, and then it diſſolved as ſoon as it 
touched the ground. Among the inhabi- 
tants of the mountains it is a branch of 
trade to gather ſnow, and ſend it to Na- 
ples, where it ſupplies the want of ice for 
cooling of liquors, &c. The extreme ſum- 
mer heats, however, never fail of being 


tempered by cool evenings, which are ſpent 


in taking the air, after having been con- 
fined within doors all day. Of the fertili- 
ty and wealth of this country, ſome idea 
may be formed by conſidering how long it 
has been under a foreign government, which 
by contributions, troops, wars, and other 
circumſtances, muſt have drained it of vaſt 
ſums; yet this country 1s ſtill in a much 
better condition than many of the ſtates of 
Italy. The tobaco-farms alone, produce 
near 30,000 ducats, annually, . 

But amidſt its fertility, and other natu- 
ral advantages, the kingdom of Naples is 
not without many inconveniencies; beſides 
the frequent calamities this country is ſub- 
ject to from the neighbourhood of mount 
Veſuvius, it ſuffers extremely by earth- 
quakes, particularly the ſouth part of the 
kingdom, all over which are to be ſeen the 
melancholy remains of cities, once famous 
in hiſtory, but now almoſt without a name. 

Another diſagreeable circumſtance, but 
common to moſt other parts of Italy, is the 
ſwarms of lizards, eſpecially of the green 
kind. In ſpring, hundreds of theſe ani- 
mals are ſeen baſking themſelves on the 
flat roofs, and as they crawl up and down 
the walls, if a window or door be left open 


they make their way into the houſes. The 


green hzards are very nimble, and have a 
ne gloſſy ſkin, and very beautiful eyes, 
but they are quite harmleſs. About Fondi, 
Capua, and Gaeta, there is a noxious ſort 
of lizards, commonly, though improperly, 
called Tarantula, whole bite is attended 

with 
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with danger; theſe are brown, and larger 
than the green ſort, and when the tail is 
cut off, reſemble a toad. © 

The ſcorpions are a much greater nuiſance, 
which harbour not only in old buildings 
and under large ſtones, but infeſt the 
houſes in this country; ſo that in ſome 
places it is not unuſual to make the bed- 
ſteads of poliſhed ſteel, and to place them 
at ſome diſtance from the wall, to prevent 
theſe vermin from getting into the beds. 
It is true, they ſeldom hurt, unleſs they are 
firſt aſſaulted, or accidentally injured. The 
ſureſt remedy againſt the ſting of a ſcor- 
pion, is to bruiſe that animal, and bind it 
faſt on the wound; or, if that cannot be 
done, the beſt way is to foment it with oil- 
olive, in which dead ſcorpions have been 
ſtecped, applying warm bandages to the 
part, and to give the patients warm draughts 
of theriaca, mixed up with generous wine, 


for promoting perſpiration ; they are caught 


in great numbers, and being taken hold of 


with a pair of pincers, are dropped into a 
narrow-necked glaſs veſſel. | 
Another plague, almoſt peculiar to the 
kingdom of Naples, eſpecially the ſouthern 
parts, is the Tarantula, ſo called from the 
city of Tarentum, in the neighbourhood of 
which they abound, and are the largeſt and 
moſt venemous. This is the phalangius 
and phalanges of Pliny, and other ancient 
The perſons bit by this inſect, 
are, by the Italians, called Tarantolati, and 
their unaccountable viciſſitudes of ſhrieking, 
ſobbing, laughing, dancing, &c. are pretty 
well known. Very few of ſuch unhap 
ee can bear the ſight of black or blue, 
ut ſeem delighted with red and green ob- 
jects; they are alſo ſeized with an averſion 
againſt eating fruit or vegetables: a me- 
lancholy filence, and fixed eye, are the firſt 
ſymptoms of the bite, and then muſic is 
immediately called in to rouſe the patient 


to a violent motion, and thereby 3 a 


copious ſweat. But neither the ſame tunes 
nor the ſame inſtruments, anſwer this end 
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with regard to different perſons. Several 


trials, therefore, are made; the tunes thar 


uſually have the beſt effect, are la paſto- 
rale, and la tarantella. This exercile, or 
cure, ſometimes takes up five or ſix days. 
The patient, waen nature ſeems exhauſted, * 

being put to bed, and a ſudorific cordial 

given him. On his recovery, he remem- 
bers nothing of what paſſed. If the cure 
be not perfectly effected, the ſame ſymptoms 
fail not to appear the ſucceeding year; and 
ſome have laboured under this diſorder, at 
intervals, for ten, twenty, and thirty years, 
and others during their whole lives. In- 
ſtances are not wanting of ſuch, as from 
the melancholy effects of the venom have 
drowned themſelves. If the Tarantula be 
killed immediately after the bite, the ve- 
nom, with its effects, is in a way of being 
expelled the firſt year hy briſk dancing, or 
with the ſame exerciſe if an inciſion be made 
in the part, and Venice treacle, or mithri- 
date, orvietan, or a clove of garlic bruiſed, 
be applied, the ſame ſucceſs may be ex- 
pected. But in caſe theſe precautions be 
neglected, ſeldom any remedies adminiſter- 


ed afterwards, can be of any ſervice; and 


if the patient uſes no means for cure, a few 
days carry him off. The petticoats of wo- 
men are apt to harbour theſe vermin, fo 
that they are more liable to be bitten then 
men. The bite of the Tarantula at firſt 
only cauſes a {mall red tumour ; and there 
are. above eight ſpecies of them, but all 
producing the ſame effects. During the 
violent heats, the bite is moſt dangerous ; 


| for thoſe of Tuſcany never occaſion ſuch 


diſorders as the malignant kind found in 
Apula. 

Their principal haunts are holes in the 
earth, old walls, and hollow trees, and the 
cobweb it makes is ſtronger and coarler, 
than that of a common ſpider. The po- 
ſon is contained in two veſicles, without 
the gums, near two fangs, beſides leſſer 
teeth. | 


The 


* 


that of any other nation abounds in in- 
ſtances of the exceſſive depravity of human 
nature. Tophana, the noted female poi- 
ſoner, who invented the aqua tophana, 
gave her drops by way of alms, particular- 
ly to married women ;. five or ſix of them 
anſwered the purpoſe, which might be lower- 
ed, or tempered, ſo as to take effect in any 
determinate time. This water is ſtill pri- 
vately made at Naples, under the name of 
acquetta di Napoli; but ſince lemon juice 
has been found to be an antidote againſt 
this compoſition, it has fallen into diſre- 
pute, and Dr. Branchaletti wrote a treatiſe, 
expreſly on the remedies, or antidotes a- 
gainſt it. ; | 

The inhabitants of this country, have, in 
all ages, been remarkable for a voluptuous 
manner of life. Ovid ſtiles Naples—1n otia 
natam Parthenopen. 


In no great city in Europe are proſti- 
tutes ſo numerous and abandoned. The 
libere Donne here amount to about 18000, 
and in one part of the city 1s a receptacle 
for 2000; and yet it is no uncommon 
thing for eccleſiaſtics to lodge in thoſe in- 
famous parts of the town; but complaints 
from laics againſt the clergy, is looked upon 
as the higheſt inſolence: this totally cor- 
rupts all the youth. 


The peaſants in this country are ſo ſloth- 
ful, as to prefer beggary, or robbing, to la- 
bour; but in Naples there is ſomething of 
an induſtrious ſpirit, and ſeveral flouriſhing 
manufactures are carried on there. It is a 
common phraſe here, that to keep the peo- 
ple quiet, three F*s mult be provided, name- 


ly, Feſte, Farine, Forchie, i. e. feſtivals, | - 
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The hiſtory of Naples, almoſt beyond 
. ceſſively fond of public diverſions, clamo- 


. rous upon the dearth of corn, and ſeditious 
unleſs intimidated by examples of ſeverity. 


flour, and gibbets, the people being ex- 


Among their public entertainments is the 
proceſſion with four triumphal cars on the 
four Sundays immediately preceeding Lent; 


the firſt loaded with bread, the ſecond with 


fleſh, the third with vegetables, and the 


fourth with fiſh ; theſe proviſions are piled 
up high, with muſic a-top, and a guard. 
till they are given up to be pillaged by. the 


populace ; but that which draws the great- 
eſt concourſe, is the cocagna, or caſtle, 


built according to the rules of fortification, 


and faced with pieces of beef, bacon, hams, 
geeſe, turkeys, and other proviſions, with 
which the imaginary country of cocagna is 


ſaid to abound, and where the very trunks, 
or branches of the trees are ſuppoſed to be 


Bologna ſauſages. This ſpectacle is exhi- - 


bited once a year, and on each ſide of the 
caſtle is a fountain running with' wine the 
whole day. A party of ſoldiers guard it 
till the ſignal is given for the mock at- 
tack. | | 

The Neapolitan nobility ſpend ſome years 
in a parſimonious retirement in the coun- 
try, on purpoſe that they may cut a figure 
for a while in the city, and live in a pro- 
fuſe magnificence; but their fortunes are 


| not very conſiderable. In the kingdom of 


Naples there are a hundred and nineteen 
princes, a hundred and fifty-ſix dukes, a 
hundred and ſeventy-three marquiſſes, for- 
ty-two counts, and four-hundred and for- 
ty- five barons, all vaſſals of the crown; but. 
they are in general poor. | 


III. 


(4 
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III. Deſcription of the City of Naples in general, its Fountains, Caſtles, and the Churches 
S. Agnello, S. Angelo a Nide, S. S. Apoſtoli, S. Catarina a Formello, 


Collegio del Gieſu della Confezzione, 
and Blood, S. Franceſco di Paolo, S. 
S. Giovanni Maggiore. 


T HE city of Naples lies in forty-one 
: degrees and twenty minutes north la- 
titude; its walls are moſtly faced with a large 
black ſtone, called Peperno, and nine Ita- 
han miles in circuit; but near twenty ſub- 
urbs are included. It has not ſuch magni- 
ficent palaces as are to be ſeen at Rome 
and Genoa, it has alſo very few of thoſe 
mean houſes, which in other cities diſgrace 
their fineſt ſtreets. The roofs of the houſes 
here are flat, and furrounded with elegant 
baluſtrades. The ſtreets alſo are very well 
paved, and moſt of them with very large 
ſquare ſtones; but the fault is, that they 
have no ſlope or gutters to carry off waters, 
&c. The fineſt ſtreet for length, breadth, - 
&c. is that called la Strada di Toledo; and 
yet not one eminent palace is to be ſeen in 
it, the breadth is about twenty-three com- 
mon paces, and after running in a direct 
line of fifteen hundred paces, it is continued | 
ſome hundreds more in an eaſy curve line. 
But through inexcuſable neglect, the ſtreets 
of Naples are not lighted at night, though 
few cities are more dangerous after dark. 

The harbour of Naples is very ſpacious, 
and has a grand light-houſe, with a mole 
near five hundred paces long, which ſepa- 
rates the Porto della cita, or main harbour | 
from the Darſena or baſon. The latter lies 
behind the Caſtello Nuovo, and has gene- 
rally four galleys in it, the crews of which, 
both rowers and ſoldiers, are obliged every 
Lent to come to a formal confeſſion, and to 
receive the facrament. The devotions of 
the firſt galley are followed by a day of reſt, 
the ſecond by a like interval, and ſo on. 
In the evening at the cloſe of the proceſſion, 


the hoſt is expoſed, and there is a rand 


falute from the galleys. 


of NAPLES, from 


* 
S. Chiara , 


S. Domenico Maggiore, S. Januarius's Head 
Gaetano, S. Giovanni Vangeliſta del Pontana, 


| The number of inhabitants at Naples, 
cannot be leſs than three hundred choulind! 
and as its commerce cauſes a great ſtir, 
Rome in compariſon of this city has been 
looked upon by fome as a deſert, The great 
number of fountains here are very orna- 
mental, though the water in moſt of them 
is none of the beſt. Tho fineſt of theſe, 
is that of Medina, facing Caſtello Nuovo. 
The upper baſon is ſupported by the three 
graces, and on the top ſtands a ſuperb 
Neptune, attended by ſeveral other figures, 
all throwing out water; which make a very 
grand appearance, with an inſcription, that 
the duke of Medina Cæli, viceroy, erected 
it in 1697. | | 

On a fountain in the great market place, 
is a long inſcription, and on moſt of the 
other fountains alſo, which are full of flat- 
tery to their viceroys. The fountain in St. 
Lucia by Giovanni di Nola, an eminent ar- 
chitect, with that in the ſtreet near St. Lu- 
cia, by Coſmo Fanſego, are both of an ele- 
gant architecture, and adorned by good 
pieces of ſculpture. Not far from the Dar- 
ſena is another fountain, adorned with a 
ſpread eagle. | 

A very fine aqueduct ſupplies the city 
with a vaſt quantity of water from the 
foot of Mount Veſuvius, by means of which 
Alphonſo IT. made himſelf maſter of the city 
in 1442. The place where formerly was the 

eateſt reſervoir of theſe waters, is at pre- 
ent known by Seggio di Nido or Nilo, 
where there 1s an antique ſtatue of the river 
Nile, under the figure of an old man fitting 
on a crocodile, with boys playing about 
him; the head is modern, as appears by an 


inſcription under it, 
| 
The 
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The ſtatue of Jupiter Terminalis, an- 
other antique, ſtands near the arſenal, It 
was dug up at Puzzuolo. | 

Of all the palaces in Naples, that for- 

merly the viceroy's is the moſt magnificent, 
and 1s the work of the famous Cavalina 
Fontana, The main perron is divided into 
two flights of ſteps, and of white marble. 
It is eleven common paces in breadth. At 
the foot of the ſteps on each ſide, is the ſta- 
tue of a river, that on the left hand repre- 
ſenting the river Tagus ; and that on the 
right, the Ebro, with inſcriptions under 
them. . 
At entering the palace on this ſide, the 
diſproportionable narrowneſs of the court to 
ſuch a large and ſuperb perron muſt im- 
mediately offend the eye of a connoiſſeur. 
In the audience room are finely painted, 
the moſt remarkable actions of the Spaniſh 
nation, among which, is the expulſion of 
the Jews out of Spain. The Sala Regia, 
where the carnival entertainments are given, 
is hung with the pictures of all the viceroys 
at full length. A particular gallery is taken 
up with the duke of Alva's exploits. In 
another ſaloon is repreſented the war carried 
on by Charles V. with John Frederick, 
elector of Saxony. All the apartments in- 
deed, abound with fine paintings and beau- 
tiful tapeſtry. | 

In the palace chapel, are ſurprizing quan- 
tities of plate, and behind the altar ſtands 
a moſt exquiſite white marble ſtatue of the 
Virgin Mary. This palace has a ſubterra- 
neous communication with the Caſtello 
Nuovo; a very neceſſary reſource in caſe of 
an inſurrection. „ 

Caſtello Nuovo on one ſide joins to the 
ſea, and is always well garriſoned; on the 
walls and baſtions, are mounted forty- two 
pieces of ordnance, among which are, nine 
taken by the emperor Charles V. from the 
5 of Saxony, at the battle of Muhl- 

rg. | 

An inſcription informs us, that on the 
baſtion del San Spirito, formerly ſtood a 


piece, called Magdalena, weighing twenty- 
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one thouſand pounds, and carried a ball 
weighing a hundred and twenty pounds. 

Near the entrance of the caſtle, ſtands a 
triumphal arch, adorned with ſculpture and 


an inſcription, ſignifying that Alphonſus 


built the caſtle. The place where the arch 
ſtands, is ſomething too narrow ; the gate 
near it is adorned with ſome fine ſculpture 
in ſtone. Further on is a braſs gate, de- 

corated with fine baſſo relievos, repreſent- 
ing ſome of the atchievements of the kings 
of Arragon. The caſtle church is handſome- 
ly decorated with gilding and ſtucco work; 
and a pieta in an adjacent room, very much 
admired, Facing the armory, which is 
faid to furniſh completely 50000 men with 
arms, ſtands an antique ſtatue in marble of 
a ſoldier, or, ſome ſay, of Nero, as is alſo 
that of braſs, in the front of St. Barbara's 
church in this caſtle. In the church dell 
Aſſunta, is a picture of the wiſe men of 
the eaſt, two of which repreſent Alphonſus 
and Ferdinand, kings of Spain. This piece, 
ſays Vaſari, was the firſt work of Giov. da 
Bruggia, in oil colours; others ſay it was 
done by the celebrated Zingaro, and that 
the heads of the three wiſemen are copied 
from the portraits of Charles, king of Naples, 
and his two ſons. The caſtle hall is ſo con- 
ſtructed, that a whiſper on one fide, is diſ- 
tinctly heard at the other. 

Caſtello del Novo, ſo called from its oval 
figure, ſtands in the ſea, upon a rock 
Joined to the continent by a bridge of 
220 paces long. This caſtle is faid to 
have been anciently Lucullus's palace, not 
originally on an iſland, but altered to its 
preſent ſtate by the Norman kings, hence 
called the Norman caſtle ; over the entrance 
is an inſcription, ſhewing, that the bridge 
having been broken down by the ſea, was 
repaired and ſecured by a mole, in the year 
1595, &c. This caſtle is ſupplied with 
freſh water by means of a ſtone conduit, 
embelliſhed with figures of all kinds of ani- 
mals in marble, It conveys the water from 
the city, under the bridge to the caſtle, 
where are two reſervoirs near a marble hon, 
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with the uſual inſcription, in honour of the 


king and viceroy. 
© The memory of Pedro Navarro, is de- 


reſted at Naples, for making uſe of mines 


in ſieges, though he was not the firſt; for 


in the year 1487, a Genoeſe officer, con- 


triving a mine at the ſiege of Senezanella, 
in the territory of Florence, ſprung it, but 


it did not anfwer the expectation, © When 


the faid Pedro, then only a private centi- 


nel, attentively confidering the invention, 


did ĩt ſo effectually at the ſiege of the caſtle 
of Naples, that in a few days the Spaniards 
became maſters of the place. | 
The third check upon Naples, is the 
caſtle of St. Elmo or St. Eramo. It ſtands 


on an eminence towards the weſt, and is 


built in the form of a ſtar, with ſix rays. 
As its fortifications were principally built 
by Charles V. the inſcription over the gate, 
is to that effect. | | 

The ſubterraneous works are very ſpa- 
cious, and hewn out of the rock fo deep, as 
to be bomb- proof, on which account a 


—4 r of military ſtores is kept 


his caſtle can like wiſe be ſupplied 
with proviſions from Caſtello Nuovo, by 
means of a fabterranevus communication, 
at preſent walled up. In the upper part of 
St. Elmo are ſeven water ciſterns, and un- 
der the vaults and mines a reſervoir, large 
enough for two galleys to fail on. The wa- 
ter, which is always extremely cold, is drawn 

e.. . 

The arms of Naples is a horſe, and for- 
merly near the church di Santa Reſtituta, 
ſtood a brafs one, fooliſhly imagined by the 
vulgar,” to have been caft by. Virgil by help 
of magic. Beſides, it was accounted by 
them to be of ſuch efficacy againſt all diſ- 


tempers incident to horſes, that they were 


brought hither from all parts and led round 
ir, At laſt in 1322 Caraffa, the archbiſhop 
had it demoliſhed, and caft into a hrge bell 
for the cathedral, the head of the horſe be- 
mg reſerved as a memorial in the Caraffa 
=. fr Charles king of Naples, having 


taken the city after an eight months ſiege 
ordered a bit to be put in the horſe's mouth. 
as an emblematical repreſentation of his 
having tamed the Neapolitans. 

On the right hand in returning to Naples 
from Poggio Reale, lies Grotta degli Spor- 
tiglioni, or Bat's cave; which is a mile and a 
half long, being very broad and high. About 
the middle it divides, forming two vaults, 
one of which extends towards Poggio, but 
walled in ſince 1656, being then made a repo- 
fitory for the bodies of above 50000 perſons, 
who died of the plague. The hill over this 
cavity is extremely . pleaſant, and called 
Monte deP Trecco, from the French gene- 
ral Lantree, who, in 1528, encamped here, 
and broke up the aqueducts in order to re- 
duce the city by diſtreſs. But the ſtagna- 
tion of the waters together with the ſummer 
heats, bred ſuch a contagion as ſwept away the 
greateſt part of his army, and Lantree him- 
ſelf. The fame fate befel the emperor 
Henry VI. who by reaſon of epidemical diſ- 
tempers, was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 

The palaces at Naples, will hardly bear 
ſeeing after thoſe of Rome. In the houſe 
of Ferdinando di S. Felice, are ſome capi- 
tal paintings of his own, having purely 
from inclination, been a diſciple of Soli- 
mene. | 

One of the moſt pleaſant parts in Naples, 
is the ſuburb of Chiaia, but more properly 
Spiaggia or Piaggia, 1. e. the ſtrand, from 
Its nearneſs to the ſea-ſhore., The coolneſs 
of the air, agreeableneſs of the proſpect, ex- 
tent of the area, and freedom from duſt, 
make it the evening reſort of the quality in 
their coaches, to the number of ſome hun- 
dreds. Nothing can be more delighttul 
than the gardens to the right, on the hill, 

At Pietra Banca, about four miles from 
Naples, at the foot of Mount Veſuvius, is a 
country ſeat of Bernardino Martirano, ſecre- 
tary to the emperor Charles V. the latter 
on his return from Tunis in 1333, being 
entertained here for three days, according 
to an inſcription over the gate. The effects 
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of the eruptions from the mountain, are 


but too viſible on this palace, notwithſtand- 
ing the continual repairs. 

The Neapolitan clergy, are very power- 
ful and opulent. But with regard to ex- 
ternal ceremonies, the devotion of the Ro- 
man catholicks here, is not ſo outrageous as 
in ſeveral provinces of Germany: for 
ſtrangers are not compelled to kneel to the 
hoſt any where; and in the inns, very little 


fleſh and fowls in Lent. Croſſes are not 
very numerous in the ſtreets, nor proceſ- 
ſions frequent even in the capital; the moſt 
common proceſſion, and exhibited every 
day, is not ſo much intended for devotion, 
as to raiſe a fund for penitent proſtitutes: 
and in order to move charity, the youngeſt 
and moſt beautiful of theſe penitents are 
ſelected, who walk dare: foot through the 
city, two a- breaſt; at ſome places they 
kneel, acknowledge their paſt wickedneſs, 


and fing hymns; whilſt the eccleſiaſtick and 
ment of G. Battiſta Marini, a celebrated 


a lay aſſiſtant, receive contributions in a 
purſe, faſtened to the end of a ſtick. Their 
habit is a violet- coloured gown, tied round 
with a cord of the ſame colour, their heads 
are ſnaved, but they wear a blue veil, yet 
thin enough to give the ſpectators a ſight of 
their youth and beauty, as incentives to a 
liberal contribution. 

The vivacity of the Neapolitans too often 
carries them into wild ſyſtems of religion, 
and ſometimes downright-atheiſm ; and the 
neceſſity of concealing ſuch notions, makes 
them take deeper root. Molinos had a 
ſtrong party here, and we have been credi- 
bly aſſured; that half of thoſe who were 
endeavouring to bring the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion to ſome teſt, were Janſeniſts in their 
hearts, At leaſt Naples is the place of all 
Italy, where bookſellers are under the leaſt 
reſtraint. For they openly ſell ſeveral books 
written by proteſtants, even on religious 
and polemical ſubjects; whilſt in other Ro- 
mi countries, it would be dangerous to 
haye them in their houſes; 


The roofs and fronts. of the chutches of 
Naples, with the monuments in them, are 
beauty and richneſs of other ornaments, 
ſcarce any country can equal them. S9 that 
only the jewels and altar-plate in many of 
the churches, amount to Kerl millions of: 
dollars. In Naples are no leſs than three 
hundred and four churches, conventual and 


parochial, the moſt remarkable of thele; arc. 
difficulty is made about travellers eating | the following. | do”. wa 


S. Agnello, is famous for a miraculous. 
crucifix, in the capella de Monaci, which 
upon a debtor's denying a debt in its pre- 
ſence, is ſaid to have reproached it with in- 
gratitude, &c. The high altar is of white 
marble with exquiſite Baſſo relievos, &c. 
In the capella del Purgatorio over the tomb. 
of Antonio Capuana, is a ſuperb} marble. 
baſſo relievo, repreſenting the virgin with 
the divine infant in her arms, and ſhewing 
herſelf to the ſouls in purgatory.  _ 
In the neighbouring convent, is a monu- 
poet with a braſs buſto of him, erected in 
purſuance of the will of the marquis di Vil- 
la, from whoſe Houſe it was removed hither, 
and an inſcription on the monument, drawn. 


up by Cornelio in 1683, ſignifying that he 


was admired by the great, as an univerſal 
poet. He died in 1625. Several other. 
epitaphs were compoſed for him. Many 
manuſcripts of his are ſtill kept among the 
records of this church where he lies. 

In the church of S. Angelo a Nido, are 
ſeveral fine monuments, particularly one of 


the Brancaccio family. Cardinal Franciſco. 
Brancacco, bequeatheda good library to this, 


church. The great altar- piece repreſenting 
the archangel Michael, is a celebrated piece 
by Marco da Siena. | | 
The church de S. S. Apoſtoli, is almoſt 
covered with gilding and painting, but has 
not a ſuitable front. Over the entrance is a 
piece of painting by Lanfranco, which re- 
preſents the angel ſtirring the pool of Be- 
theſda, and near it he has drawn a crack fo 


1 


Hh 2 curiouſly, 


vaſtly inferior to thoſe at Rome, but in the 
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curiouſly, that the wall appears actuall 

cleft, a ſimilar deception 1 1 the Gary 

of the Theatines convent, to which this 

re belo The cieling is beautifully 
Benaſchi. 

þy Benaeki 


ſame artift, and-the cupola 
The tabernacle on the great 
tar, is faid to have coſt 40000 crowns. It 
is an admirable piece, conſiſting of eight 
Pillars, &c. of amethyſt, emerald, lapis la- 
zuli, agate of ſeveral colours, a topaz of the 
magnitude of a nut and other gems. The 
altar is of flowered marble, and the baluſ- 
trade red and white marble. On the two 
fides ſtand two braſs gueridons, of curious 
workmanſhip. The baſſo relievo repreſents 
the four beaſts in Ezekiel, the deſigns were 
Finelli's, but were caſt by Berſolino, a Flo- 
rentine, &c. On the right fide of the high 
altar, is cardinal Filamarino's chapel, where 
the greateſt artiſts in the time of Urban VIII. 
have diſplayed their {kill ; and though con- 
ſtructed of ſeveral pieces of white marble, 
no joinings are diſcernible. Its fplendid 
eee is greatly heightened, by Mo- 
ic pieces and other ſculptures, &c. This 
chapel has always the ap ce of being 
new, as the heirs of the founder are obliged 
to clean and beautify it twice a year, under 
3 penalty of two hundred ducats to be laid 
out for the fame purpoſe. 

The capella de' Pignatelli on the left of 
the high altar is equally worth ſeeing ; its 
altar being inlaid with gems, among which 
is an amethyſt ſeven inches broad, and near 
ten ſpans long. In the veſtry, beſides paint- 
ings, is a great quantity of very fine plate, 
particularly a very large ſilver lamp, valued 
at two thouſand crowns, deſigned by Soli- 
mene. Here are alſo ſeveral golden chali- 
ces, ſet with rubies and diamonds, a cruci- 
fix which coſt 50000 crowns, &c. 

In the convent are three galleries over 
one another, but that on the ground floor 
is the fineſt, The library is elegant and 
well furniſhed with books. Near this con- 
vent is holden a weekly meeting of a ſo- 
ciety which conſiſts of 200 gentlemen of 
the law, to examine the private grievances 

I 


maſterly baſſo relievos. 


of the poor, and in caſe of any being well 
— 1 one of the ee — 
the cauſe, the law charges for which, is de- 
frayed by the Theatine convent, who haye 
large endowments for this purpoſe. 

n the church of S. Catarina a Formello, 
are ſeyeral monuments, the moſt remarkable 
are, the Spinelli family's. Under the altar 
of the capella di S. Domenico, is the figure 
of a dog, with a horn in his mouth, in 
which is a flaming torch; on his back reſts a 
globe, with the following inſcription, a ſeculo 
uſque ad ſeculum, and under the dog, ſuſti- . 
net inflamiat. This is the coat of arms be- 
longing to the inquiſition. Here is a ca- 
binet of curioſities, with ſeveral antique 
medals, &c. | | 

S. Chiaria is one of the principal churches, 
in Naples. Facing the altar are two ſuperb. 
Pillars of white marble. The table of the - 
mg altar is a ſingle piece of marble, 18. 
palms long, and behind it lies its founder, 
king Robert, with a monkiſh inſcription, 
which ſays, ** behold king Robert replete 
«© with virtue.” ——_ 

On the other ſide of the altar, is the mar- 
ble tomb of Mary, ſiſter of Joanna I. who. 
bore the title of empreſs of Conſtantinople, 
&c. as her Latin epitaph declares. 

Near the veſtry is the monument of queen, 
Joanna I. who cauſed her firſt huſband, 
Andrew of Hungary, to be 22 but 
ſhe herſelf met with the ſame fate from king 
Charles her ſecond huſband, as mentioned 
in her epitaph. | | 

Near one of the doors of this church, is 
a beautiful marble tomb, adorned with- 
ſculpture by. Giovanni da Nola, on which. 
is an admirable ſtatue of a young lady, with 
an epitaph by Antonio Epicuro; and in this 
church lies alſo. the author of that epitaph, 
who has a monument and an inſcription 
erected to him by his ſchoolk-fellow, Bernar- 
dine Rota. | 

All the monuments in this church are of 


white marble, and ſome embelliſhed =o 
The number 0 


nuns in the neighbouring convent, who * 
| Wl 


- women of the nobleſt families, exceeds 350, 
not including maid-ſeryants, &c. 

The jeſuits college is one of the fineſt 
ſtructures in the city, every thing in it af- 
fording entertainment to a traveller of 


The front of the church della Concez- 
zione, near which the fathers have their ſe- 
minary, is built with large cubic ſtones of 
Pietra Piperrina. Its high altar, though 
not quite finiſned, is adorned with ſix Co- 
rinthian pillars, of a carnation marble. St. 
Ignatius's chapel has two ſtatues by Coſmo 
Fonſago, one of David, with Goliah's head 
at his feet, the other of Jeremiah, bewailing 
the miſeries of his country. The ſilver tiſ- 
ſue in the treaſury, valued by the weight of 
the ſilver, amounts to a hundred _ fifty 

thouſand crowns, a ſtatue of St. Cyr, as 
big as the life, of ſilver, enriched with eme- 
ralds, &c. 5 + 

S. Domenico Maggiore, belongs to the 
Dominicans, and contiguous to it is a con- 
vent with a hundred and forty monks. The 

church was built by king Charles II. whoſe 
heart is embalmed in a ſmall ivory urn, with 
an appoſite inſcription placed on it, in 
og. | 
= the capella del Santiſfimo Crocefiſſo, is 
the crucifix which condeſcended to expreſs 
its approbation of the writings of the ce- 
lebrated Thomas Aquinas, concerning the 
real preſence in the ſacrament, to this effect. 
Thomas, thou has written well concern- 
ing me, what reward ſhallT give thee for 
it? To which the Dr. is {aid to have 

anſwered, ** I will have no other recom- 

« pence but thyſelf.” On certain days this 
crucifix 1s expoted with great pomp to pub- 
lic view : but at all other times is not to be 
ſeen, ſeven different perſons having as many 
keys of the ſhrine, Over it is an admirable 
picture of the deſcent from the croſs by 
Zingaro. | 

In the duke d' Acerenza's chapel, is a. 
Tah eſteemed annunciation by Titian. 
The monument of Bernardini Rota, is worth 
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| ſeeing, both on account of his own ſtatue, 


and thoſe of the Tiber and Arno. 


In the capella di Stighano, 1s an exquiſite 
image of the — Mary by Giov. da No- 
la, &c. The veſtry is very lofty, and fine- 
ly painted by Solimene, &c. 

The riches of this church in plate, is very 
conſiderable. Some of the altar coverings 
are of caſt ſilver, and one for the high altar, 
coſt fourteen — — Rees In this 
veſtry is an admirable buſto o Pius 
2 pt f th 6c 

Near the gate of the co , formerly 
appointed to _ ſtudy of Fl — 
ſtatue of Thomas Aquinas, with a remark- 
able inſcription, which concludes, that, 
having been invited hither by K. Charles 


“of gold every month.“ Anno 1272. 
The Dominicans at Toulouſe affirm, that 


right arm alone excepted, which they made 
a preſent of to Lewis XIII. who gave it the 
Dominicans, in the rue St. Jacques at Paris. 
But at Naples they alſo ſnew his right arm, 
the cell he lived in, and his profeſſor's-chair, 
which no perſon muſt preſume to ſit down 
in. His manuſcript notes on Dionyſius's 
book de Cceleſti Hierarchia, is kept with all 
the veneration of a relique. But ſome leaves 
of it they gave to Philip, king of Spain, when 


at Naples. | | 
In the area before the ſmall door of the 


St. Dominic on the top of it. 
The cathedral dedicated to the aſſump- 


Naples and Sicily, to whom a monument 
has been erected, near the great door, with 


1699. | | 
The ſteps forming the aſcent to the high 


altar, are of white marble, and adorned on the 
the ſides with. curious baſſo relievos. Front- 
ing the altar are two pillars of red. jaſper, 
twelve feet high. without the pedeſtals, 
which are of verde antico. Near the latter, 


<« the Firſt, he had a penſion of an ounce 


they have the entire body of Aquinas, the 


convent, ſtands an elegant pyramid, with 
tion, was founded by Charles I. king of 


an inſcription, by Count Olivarez, Anno 


18 
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is a monument erected by cardinal Cantel- 
mo, to pape Innocent XII. whilft living, 
with an inſcription full of the groſſeſt flat- 


tery. Not far from — the fine tomb of 
cardinal Alphonſo Caraffa, & œ0.1 | 


In the chapel under the high altar, are 
ſeveral curious works: in marble, by ſome 
attributed to Michael Angelo, who alſo cut 


the tranſparent alabaſter ſtatue of the foun- 


der, ſtanding behind che altar. The pave- 
ment is inlaid with verde antico, giallo an- 
tico, &c. The remains of St. Januarius 
have been removed from the church dedi- 
cated to him without the walls, to this ſub- 
terraneous chapel. The late emperor of- 
tered at his ſhrine: twelve · ſilver eagles, in 
the crowns on the heads: of herds are 12 
lamps continually: burning, Here is alſo 
a fine Madonna, with her dine infant, paint- 
ed on wood by cavaliere Maſſa In the 
church is a font, made in 1621, which coſt 
eleven thouſand five hundred crowns. The 
pedeſtal is of porphyry, and the baſon of 
touchſtone. On the right hand, near the. 
high altar, is another beautiful altar of Flo. 
rentine work, and its tabernacle ſet with 
the fineſt gems. Not far from this is the 
monument of the unfortunate king Andrea 
who was ſtrangled, as has been befere men- 
rioned, by his queen Joanna, when he was 
but nineteen years of age, Sept. 18, 1345. 
The moſt remarkable thing in this cathe- 
dral, is the chapel on the right hand, at enter- 


ing the church, called il Teſoro, the archi- 


tecture of which is extremely fine. In it are 
ſtatues of Sti Peter and St. Paul, exquiſite- 
ly done, by Pinelli. The door is el Dreſs 
_ curiouſlywrought, which coſt 36060crowns. 
The chapel is round, and contains ſeven 
altars of the fineſt marble; and forty-two- 


pillars of Broccatello. Round the upper 


part are twenty one large images in bronze, 
valued each at 4000 crowns, and under them 
fixty ſilver buſtos; behind the high altar, 
detached from the wall, and entirely of red 
porphyry, is the ſhrine with ſilver doors, 
where is kept St. Jannarius's head, and two 
cryſtal phials, containing ſome of that ſaint's 
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blood, ſaid to have been gathered up by a 
woman at his martyrdom. Beſides the three 
ſtated ſeaſons for expoſing theſe reliques, the 
like is done in times of famine, peſtilence, 


| earthquakes, or any public calamity. The 


pretended liquefaction of the coagulated 
blood in the phials, when placed near the 
head, is known to all the world. 

The ſubſtance, in the phial, is of a brown- 
1h red, and looks like balſam of Peru, 
which may be eafily liquified; for by con- 
tinual agitation, the warmth of the prieſt's 
hand, the heat from the lights with which 
the phial is ſurrounded, the efluvia from 
ſuch multitudes of people, &c. a condenſed 
fluid may be gradually reſtored to its flui- 
dity. At laſt the prieſts cry out, © Il mi- 
raculo e fatto,“ i. e. the miracle is done, 
which is immediately anſwered by a Te 
deum, amidſt loud acclamations, and a di- 
charge of cannon. This farce is acted on 
the firſt Sunday in May; and on the ſuc- 
ceſs, or failure, of this miracle, the proſ- 
perity or calamity of the ſucceeding year is 
ſuppoſed to depend. If the blood remain 
coagulated, recourſe is had to proceſſions, 
public flagellations, &c. that the impending 
dangers may be averted. This miracle is 
not peculiar to St. Januarius's blood, that 
of St. John the Baptiſt, St. Stephen, St. 
Pantaleon, &c. exhibit the like ſpectacle in 
other churches at Naples. Over the en- 
trance, within the old veſtry formerly be- 
longing to the Capella del Teſoro, is a buſto 
of St. Januarius of touch-ſtone, &c. The 
ſilver images, chandeliers, lamps, altar co- 
verings, &c. with which the new chapel is 
crowded, are valued at a hundred thouſand 
Crowns. 

Oppoſite to the Teſoro, is the entrance 
into St. Reſtituta's church, formerly the 
cathedral. ' Many of the pillars are faid to 
be the remains of a temple of Neptune. 
On the wall is the Virgin Mary in Moſaic, 
given out to be the firſt image, not of Na- 
ples only, but of all Italy, to which ado- 
ration was paid; but its antiquity little a- 
grees with the age of St. Peter, and his 
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diſciple Aſpieno, whom they make biſhop- 
of Naples. CL. o 
In the area, between the cathedral and 
Strada Capuana, is a ſine marble obe- 
lik, by Coſmo F onſeca, upon which ſtands 
| a braſs ſtatue of St. Januarius, by Finelli, 
with an inſcription. 07 29 0 0097 

This obeliſk is annually illuminated on 
the 19th of September, with a ſplendor 
hardly to be conceived, - while a numerous 
band of muſic play by it, and all che guns, 
in the ſeveral forts, are fired on the oc 


The church of S. Franceſco Paola, facing 
the viceroy's palace, is remarkable for a 
beautiful pavement, a ceiling finely gilt and 
carved, and ſeveral marble ornaments, eſ- 
pecially at the high altar. The tabernacle 
is embelliſhed with eight incomparable pil- 
hrs, two of which are lapis lazuli, and the 
other ſix of green jaſper. In the middle of 
this altar is an excellent piece of perſpec- 
tive, in enamel; beſides very large pieces 
of agate, it is profuſely enriched with gems, 
one of which is an intaglio, ſaid not only 
to be the work of nature, but, by her, de- 
figned to repreſent St. Francis, to whom 
the church is dedicated. The painting 
about the altar, and of the whole choir, is 
by Lucca Giordano, &c. Among the filver 


ornaments in the chapel, contiguous to the 


diſpenſary, is a ſtatue of St. Michael, near 


three feet high, glittering with Jewels, and 
valueq; at 12,000 ducats. In the diſpenſa- 
ty, pelides its curioſities, is an extremely 
plealing elegance and œc‚οõmm/ . 
The church of S. Gaetano is worth ſee- 
ing for its architecture, and marble orna- 
ments. The veſtments are ſhewn here which 
Cardinal Orſini, afterwards Benedict XIII. 

had on, at the time of his providential de- 
lrerance in an earthquake. 


The church of S. Gennaro extra mania, 


q 


is alſo called ad Fores & ad corpus, St. 


Januarius's body having been firſt interred 
nere. On an eminence to che right of this 
church ſtands St. Severus's, and near it is 
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which of the four hitherto diſcovered in 
Naples, are of the greateſt extent, and in beſt 
order. The vulgar opinion that theſe ſub- 
terraneous vaults, were the work of the 


primitive Chriſtians, and ſerved them as 


retreats from perſecution, is entirely con- 
futed by taking a view of the Neapolitan 
Catacombs, which are hewn out of a ſolid 
rock, and could not have been accompliſh- 
ed. clandeſtinely, nor without immenſe 
charges. The paſſages here ate lofty, and 
ſo broad, that fix perſons may wall in them 


a-breaſt. That the Romans buried their 


dead long before Chriſtianity, is out of diſ- 


Pute. The bodies in theſe Catacombs were 


depoſited in cavities on both ſides the 
vaults, one upon another, and when full, 
were cloſed up with a marble ſlab, or with 
tiles; but moſt of theſe being taken away, 
the monumental inſcriptions of the Pagans 
do not occur ſo frequently here, as in the 
Catacombs at Rome. At the entrance of 
the firſt vault, in St. Gerinaro's Catacombs; 
is a matble” baſſo rfelievo, of St. Januari as 
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mn women e S. Giovanni a 3 
ra, is famous for being the burying- place 
of Ladiſlaus, king of Naples, Sicily, and 
Hungary, and Lord of Rome. His mo- 
2 though of Gothic architecture, is 
a grand piece, and his epitaph, in Latin 
verſe, is full of the groſſeſt flattery. 

Behind the high altar, which is of a moſt 
beautiful white marble, is the tomb of Ca- 
racciolo, the favourite of king Ladiſlaus, 
who was aſſaſſinated. 


The chapel of the marquis de Vico, 


abounds in moſt exquiſite marble ſtatues and 
baſſo relievos. In the chapel of the Mira- 
bella family, are ſeven white marble ſta- 
tues, and two lions, all curious pieces. Sci- 
pio di Somma, the great favourite of Charles 
the Fifth, has a noble monument in the 
Chapel of that name. In another chapel is 
an admirable crucifixion, by Vaſari. There 
is alſo to be ſeen the paſſion of Chriſt, in 
ſeven exquiſite baſſo relievos, in marble, 
which fold up like a ſcreen, and were a 


part of king Ladiſlaus's baggage. The 


ys — monaſtery, near S. Giov. Batt. 
Carbonara, has a fine library, furniſhed with 
a-great number of Latin and Greek many. 
ſcripts, the gift of cardinal Seripando. 
The church di Giov. Vangeliſta del Pon- 
tano, ſo called from its founder Giov. Pon. 


tano, has ſeveral moral maxims compoſed 


in Latin, by him, upon the walls, both 
within and without. Four epitaphs, which 
he alſo made for himſelf and his family, 
particularly that on his daughter Lucia, are 
accounted maſter-pieces. | 

The church of S. Giovanni Maggiore, is 
ſuppoſed to have been a temple, built by 
the emperor Adrian, in honour of his fa- 
vourite Antinous, but by Conſtantine, and 
his mother-Helena, conſecrated to John the 
Baptiſt. The fabulous opinion that the 
tomb of Parthenope, the Theſſalian prin- 
ceſs, is ſtill to be ſeen in this church, brought 
hither from ſome other place, is exploded 
by the jeſuits, who, in 1689, put up an in- 
ſcription on the wall under the ſtone where 
this Parthenope is mentioned. 


. Deſcription of the Churches of S. Giov. Pappacodi, S. Giuſeppe de' Giefuiti, S. Lo- 
renzo de Padri Minori, S. Maria Annunziata; Hoſpital of La Caſa ; Churches of S. 


Maria del Carmine, S. Maria della Concordia, S. Maria di Donna Reina, S. Maria 
Donna Romita, S. Maria delle Grazie, S. Maria Nuova, S. Maria del Parto, S. Ma- 
ria di Piedigrotta, S. Maria de' Sangri, S. Maria della Sancta, S. Martino, Monte 
Olivero, Monte della Pieta, S. Patricia, S. Filippo Neri, S. Pietro d' Ara, S. Pietro 
a Majella, S. Pietro Martire, S. Severino, Paluzzo degli ſtudii publici; and tbe Church 


della Trinita. | 


T HE church of S. Giovanni Pappaco- 
di, fo called from its founder, who 
being too haſtily buried, whilſt in an apo- 
plectic fit, came to life _ for the cof- 
fin being opened three days after he was 
buried, it was found that the deceaſed had 
bruiſed himſelf by ſtruggling, and altered 
the poſition in which he had been laid. 
Here alſo lie two excellent biſhops of the 
ſame family, one -of which, beſides having 
a conſummate knowledge of the law, de- 
clined the offer of the purple ; and the other 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his diffuſive cha- 
= Both their epitaphs here, are to that 
effect. 


4 


The front of the church abounds with 
Gothic ornaments. | 
In the church di S. Giuſeppe, belong- 
ing to the jeſuits, are four Corinthian pil- 
lars, of a beautiful grey marble, which tho 
ſixty palms in height, and nine in circum- 
ference, are each of a ſingle block. Formerly 
there hung in the tribuna, a large picture of 
St. Joſeph, with the child Jeſus in his arms, 
and agroupe of angels, by Franceſco di Mar- 
ca, a Neapolitan, but this piece having been 
removed into the veſtry, its _ is ſup- 
plied by one which far ſurpaſſes it, of our 
Saviour when an infant, and his parents, 
by Amato. On the right-hand of the = 
» 
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try, is à grand altar-piece glazed, and co- 
vered with a curtain, repreſenting St. Xa- 
vier, in a very devout attitude, by Luca 
Giordino, Who alſo painted the other pieces 
in this chapel. Oppoſite to it is another 
altar- piece, alſo glazed, &c. painted by de 
Mattheis, exhibiting the Virgin Mary, and 
her divine infant. The pulpit is of marble, 
finely inlaid with precious ſtones. 
The church di S. Lorenzo de' Padri Mi- 
nori, has a lofty arched roof; and on its 
high altar, the ſtatues of St. Francis, St. An- 


tony, and St. Laurence, finely executed, . | 
churches in Naples, with noble paintings, 


by Giov. da Nola, &c. On one fide of the 
altar is the chapel of S. Antonio di Padua, 
built from a deſign of Coſmo Fauſago, worth 
ſeeing, but far exceeded: by the chapel of 
the Roſary, in which are two pillars cee 
antico, and an altar of inlaid work of lapis 
lazuli, topaz, agate, jaſper, and other gems. 
At the ſides of the chapel, on their monu- 
ments, ſtand the ſtatues of its founders, Ca- 
millo Cacace, and his wife; theſe only want 
ſpeech, and are the work of Bolgi da Ca- 
rara, a Roman. wenge 

In another chapel, called la Reina, from 


its foundreſs queen Margaret V. conſort to 


Charles III. lies Charles duke of Durazzo, 
beheaded in 1347, by Lewis, king of Hun- 
gary, for ſtrangling his brother Andrew; 
alſo Robert of Artois, with his wife Joan- 
na, ducheſs of Durazzo, both poiſoned by 
queen Margaret, &c. 55 
In the ſacriſty is ſhewn a picture of St. 
Jerom, as the firſt piece painted in oil- 
colours, being the work of Cola Antonio 
de Fiore, in the year 1436. This inven- 


tion is more juſtly attributed to John of 


Bruges, otherwiſe called Van Eyck, a Fle- 
ming. He was born in 1370, and died in 
1441. The epocha of this noble invention 
was the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
about the year 1410, no other method but 
painting in freſeo, as the Italians call it, ha- 
ving been known before that period. 
In a ſubterraneous chapel, under the 
choir, the coronation of Robert, by his 
brother St. Lewis, is painted in colours, by 
Vor. I. NY, 13. 


Simon of Cremona, who lived about the 
year 1334; and in the cloiſter of the con- 
vent is a tomb with admirable baſſo- re- 
lievos. 4 fo — 
In the refectory of this convent, is a 
fine geographical piece of the twelve pro- 
vinces of the kingdom of Naples, by the 
famous Sicilian painter Luigi Roderigo. 
Here the ſtates annually meet about the 
cuſtomary free- gift to their ſovereign, which 
has often exceeded a million and a half of 
— 2553505: 7 x n 
S. Maria Annunziata, is one of the fineſt 


ſtatues, monuments, baſſo-rehevos, &c. 
The gilding alone, of the high altar and 
chapel belonging to it, colt 2 3,000 crowns, 
and the other ornaments, enriched with la- 
pis lazuli, and a profuſion of other gems, 
18,000 ducats more, equivalent to ten car- 
lint, or three ſhillings and four pence each 
ducat. The plate, in the veſtry, a few 
years ago, weighed above twenty-one thou- 


tomb of Alphonſo Sancio de Luna, who 
died in 1564, &c. 847 
Near the altar is a very plain tomb with 
an epitaph on Queen Joanna II. of Hun- 
gary, which ſays, That it was repaired 
* without ornaments by the magiſtrates 
<< ceconomy, and were magnificence allow- 
« ed, it ſhould not have been wanting.“ 


church, was once the beſt endowed in the 


two hundred thouſand ducats, or, as ſome 
compute it, to a million of crowns, 1. e. 
250,000 J. ſterling. On the other hand, 
the annual expences were no leſs; and there- 
fore four lines over the main entrance ſay 
what is ſtrictly true, that this wealthy houſe, 
by giving boys milk, to girls a portion, 
nuns a veil, and medicines to the fick, was 
juſtly dedicated to the Virgin who gave all 
theſe to the world in a true ſenſe. ' 4 

The children brought up here are genc- 
rally about two thouſand five hundred in 
number, it being no uncommon thing in 


11 one 


ſand marks. In the Teſoro is an admirable 


The hoſpital called 1a Caſa Santa, of this 


world; for its annual income amounted to 
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one night, for twenty - infants to be put 
into the wheel, or machine, which ſtands 
open day and night for their reception, and 
eight wet nurſes attend every day. The 
boys are brought up to trades, and ſome 
even to the church, being by a bull of Ni- 


colas IV. declared capable of holy orders, 
notwithſtanding the uncertainty of ther le- 


gitimacy. The girls, as they grow up, 
do the work of the hoſpital, are employed 
in the care and inſtruction of the children, 
entered into a convent, or married with a 
portion of one or two hundred ducats; 
which laſt article has formerly amounted 
to.ten thouſand ducats a year, while that of 
the foundlings was ſeldom leis. than fifteen 
thouſand, .  _ | ROE" RY 
In cafe the young women, who were mar- 
ried from this houſe, are left widows in in- 
gence, or forſaken. by their huſbands, or 
otherwiſe unfortunate, without any fault of 
theirs, they are entitled to a re- admiſſion, 
and a particular apartment is allowed them, 
being — diſtinguiſhed by the name of Ri- 
tornate. The annual amount of the dowe- 
ries to other women, with which this houſe 
is charged by ancient foundations, was at 
leaſt eighteen thouſand ducats, there being 
not a few noble families, whoſe daughters 
have received two 'or three thouſand by ars 
from this hoſpital at their marriage. The 
phyſicians, ſurgeons, apothecaries, ſervants, 
&c. ſtood the houſe annually in fourteen 
thouſand ducats. The diſpenſary is extreme- 
ly well worth ſeeing. To the Caſa Santa 
belong four other hoſpitals, one of which 1s 
at Puazuolo, whither,. as alſo to Tritoli, 
t numbers of patients, about three hun- 
d at a time, are ſent thrice every ſum- 
mer to the warm baths and ſudatories, he- 
ing there provided with food, lodging and 
neceſſary attendance; their ſtay. is limited 
to ſeven days. | | 
Such was the ſtate of this hoſpital at the 
beginning of this century, when it proved 
© bankrupt for above five millions of ducats; 
upon which its total ruin was apprehended. 


* 
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| as the tradition 


like fire under aſhes, began to = 
1701, and being n before 1 
rial commiſſion, ſo much of its income was 
aſſigned by them to the creditors, as to re. 
ſerve only forty- two thouſand ducats per 
annum, for the ſupport of the _ hoſpital 
church, and convent; ſo that the girls por. 
tions have been reduced to fifty ducats, and 
the other expences have proportionably di- 
miniſned: even great part of the ſilyer or- 
naments of the church, which ſtill wants not 
for ſplendour, has been diſpoſed of, the 
ſooner to get clear of theſe incumbrances, 
117 4 Maria del Carmine, from a ſmall cha- 
pel, has become a magnificent church, the 
Empreſs Elizabeth, mother of the unfor- 
tunate Conradine, having expended on it 
all the money ſhe had brought for the ran- 
ſom of her ſon, then a priſoner at Naples. 
Conradine, duke of Suabia, and Frederic 
of the houſe of Auſtria, he on the right 
hand, near the entrance to the church, and 
on the wall an Italian inſcription ſet up 
ſince by monks, who were unacquainted 
with the genealogy of theſe two illuſtrious 
perſons; for Frederic is filed d'Aſburg, 
and Conrade's mother called Margaret; 
whereas her right name was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Otho the Great, duke of Ba- 
varia. Not far from the great door is a 
round cavity with an inſcription, ſhewing, 
that here a cannon ball, at the ſiege of the 
city in 1439, by Alphonſus of Arragon, 
pierced through the cupola, and carried 
away the crown of thorns from a crucifix; 
and it is added, that the head would have 
gone with it, had not the wooden image, 
goes, bowed its head, and 
ſo avoided the blow. The ball ſtill hangs 
by a chain before the high altar, and the 
crucifix is expoſed to public view on parti- 
cular days, | „ 5 
The roof of this church is finely deco- 
rated, and in the convent-cloiſter is the 
life of the praphet Elijah, painted in freſco 
by Baldwin. Here is the ſtatue of the 
| abovementioned empreſs, erroneouſſy called 


Phe affair, after it had lain long concealed, 


| Margaret, with an inſcription commemo- 
| rating 


TS 
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rating her liberality to the Carmelites here; 
which order pope Benedict XIII. has deter- 
mined by a bull, to have been inſtituted by 
Elijah in mount Carmel. 
In the above-mentioned cloiſter is ſhewn 
the place where Tomaſo Aniello, common- 
ly called Maſſaniello, the famous uſurper, 
was ſhot in the year 1647, and the area 
where he acted his mock reign of eighteen 
days, is near this church, and at preſent a 
market for meat- and greens, this grand 
ſquare being diſgraced with ſheds for = 
&c. Almoſt in the middle of this market 
ſtands the capella della Croce, on the ſpot 
where the two | above-mentioned princes 
were beheaded and buried, till the empreſs 
Elizabeth cauſed their bodies to be removed 
to this church. On the wall is an old 
freſco painting which repreſents the execu- 
tion of the two princes, in which is a fi- 
gure with a hatchet lifted up that ſtands 
behind the judge who ſits on a chair of 
ſtate, pronouncing ſentence againſt them. 
The above- mentioned Carmelite church 
is not to be confounded with that of Ma- 
dre di Dio delli Scalzi Carmelitani, which 
ſurpaſſes any in Naples for its ſtupendous 
altar, from a deſign of Dionyſio Lazari, be- 
ing valued at a 100,000 crowns, and 
deſerves particular notice; there is ſcarcely 
any gem but what is ſeen there. The ta- 
bernacle is equally ſuperb, with ten green 
and white pillars . of jaſper. Every part 
abounds with lapis lazuli. The candleſtics, 
&c. are of inlaid gems, ſet in gilt braſs, as 
are alſo the doors opening on each ſide into 
the choir, | | 
Upon one of theſe doors is a reddiſh 
brown agate, with white veins, ſo exactly 
repreſenting the ſite and plan of the city 
Mantua, that the late duke of that place 
offered 30,000 crowns for it. | 
The pavement and baluſtrade before the 
altar, are of the moſt beautiful marble, and 
as beautifully inlaid. Behind the altar are 
three large and very fine pictures, one by 
Paolo di Matteis, which repreſents the Vir- 


provement of arts and ſciences. 


gn Mary inveſting devout Simon Stoic, 
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with the habit of the order. The other 
two by a brother of the convent, called 
Lucas, are the adoration of the magi and 


the ſhepherds at the manger. On the right 
hand, in coming from the high altar, is a 
very large painting of the battle of Weiſ⸗ 
ſenberg, near Prague, by Giacomo di Po, 
in which he has not omitted Domenico with 
his crucifix, mounted on a mettleſome ſteed. 
In the ſine chapel of S. Tereſa, is a ſilver 
ſtatue of that ſaint, ſix palms high, ſtand- 
ing on the altar, with the golden fleece 
about her neck. The convent is a fine 
ſtructure, and its diſpenſary worth ſeeing 
for its beautiful arrangement af fine por- 
celain gallipots, &c. | | 
In the church of S. Maria della Concor- 
dia, is interred Gaſpar Benemerini, once 
king of Fez, who renounced mahometan- 
iſm; he lived 190 years, and died in 1641, 
with an inſcription ſhewing this to be his bu- 
rying place, &c. On the wall is his epitaph, 
which ſays, among other things, that he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the wars againſt 
the heretics in the Netherlands and Hun- 
gary, under Philip III. of Spain, and the 
emperor Rodolph ; and that being admit- 
ted into the catholic church, pope Urban 
the Eighth gave him a commandery in the 
order of the Immaculate Conception, &c. 
The Bellimarim, or Benemarini, were in 
poſſeſſion of the throne of Fez and Mo- 
rocco above 300 years, and Leo Africanus 
praiſes their liberality and zeal for the im- 
The church of S. Maria di Donna Reina, 
was built by queen Mary, wife of Charles 
the Second, king of Naples, who is alſo 
buried here, and has a modern epitaph. 
Among the beſt paintings may be reckoned 
our Saviour's feeding 3000 in the wilder- 
neſs, and the marriage at Cana, both by 
Giordino, &c. 11 8 | 
On the high altar are two filver ſtatues, 
as big as life, and ſix maſterly ſtatues of 
faints in marble, deſigned for the nave of 
the church, each of which coſt 12,000 
crowns. Here is a ſilver pix, richly ſet 
112 with 
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with rubies and emeralds,” with fine paint- 
ings by Solimene. A large crack by an 
earthquake runs the whole length of the 
roof of this church. ibs ens 
In that of S. Maria Donna Romita, are 
ſeveral fine paintings, particularly the be- 
heading of St. John the Baptiſt near the 
high altar, and oppoſite to it, Herodias's 
daughter delivering the head to her in a 
charger. The roof is finely decorated with 
painting, ſculpture, and gflding. 
In the church of S: Maria delle Grazie de' 
Padri Girolancitani are ſome excellent paint- 
ings and ſculptures. Among the latter, is 
2 very nobꝭ : baſſo relievo in the Giuſtiniani 
chapel, by Giovanni da Nola, which re- 
nts the Virgin Mary, St. John and 
Mary Magdalen, lamenting over a dead 


are the fine ſtatues of S. Pietro Gambacurta 
di Piſa, and St. Jerom by Lorenzo Vac- 
caro. On the right, ſtands a wooden image 
of St. Onuphrius, with a beard down to 
his knees. Among its many fine tombs 
Fabr. Brancacio's is worth ſeeing. Under 
a baſſo relievo of the annunciation, is the 
following verſe in Virgil; tt 
The Thunc' rer's daughter, ſiſter, 
„ mother, ſpouſe.“ 
In the veſtry are ſome good freſco paintings, 
and the pavement has very beautiful tiles 
of all colours. my 
The cieling in S. Maria Nuova, is ſo finely 
painted and gilt, as to make it paſs for one 
df the moſt beautiful churches in Naples. 
In the chapel of Madonna della Grazia, the 
Palliottæ, &c. of the altar, are of ſilver. 
The robe of the virgin is almoſt entirely 
covered with pearls, diamonds, rubies of a 
very extraordinary magnitude, &c. In the 
capella di Graziano, is an ecce homo by 
Giov. da Nola, though cut in wood, the 
ſculpture is inimitable. The capella deP 
Beato Giacobo della Marca, is worth no- 
tice. In it is a monument for Urban VI. 


a Neapolitan, allo the tomb of Don Carlo 


d' Auſtria, whoſe original name was Anida, 
a fon of the king of Tunis, and converted 


to Chriſtianity, Without it is that of Pe- 
dro Navarro, who roſe from a private cen- 


tinel, to be commander in chief of the Spa- 
niſh army. But reſenting the delay of the 
court of Spain in ranſoming him, he en- 
tered the ſervice of France. He accom- 
panied Lantree in his unfortunate expedi- 
tion againſt Naples, where he was again 
taken priſoner, the manner of whoſe death 
13 variouſly told. Here is his epitaph and 
monument erected by Gonſalvo duke of 
Suſa, a Spaniſh prince. The former con- 
cludes to this effect. That though he 


had entered the French ſervice, emi- 
< nent virtue is admirable, even in an 


| CC enemy.“ 148 
Chriſt. On feſtivals the altar is covered 
with a filvet palliotto, &c. On each fide | 


Oppoſite to it lies Lantree, with a monu- 
ment and epitaph, at the expence of the 
ſame Gonſalvo, who ſays, in the latter; 
That hearing his enemy's remains by the 
“ fortune of war, lay obſcurely interred, 
and mindful of human viciflitudes, he 


|<< erected this tomb.” Theſe monuments 


are, at the ſame time, inſtances both of this 
prince's 3 and humanity. 

The church of S. Maria del Parto, be 
longs to the ſuburb of Chiaja in the Mar- 


gellina, fo called from the multitude of fiſh 


ſeen here, emerging out of the water. Fre- 
derick king of Naples, having beſtowed a 
parcel of lands near this place on Sannaza- 
rius the poet, who — lines upon this 
occaſion, importing, that as he had firſt 
made him a poet, his whole mental powers 
having been employed to his praiſe, by the 
gift he had made him of this farm, he had 
turned him into a ploughman. However, he 
afterwards became ſo enamoured of this ru- 
ral retreat, that he not only built a moſt 
elegant palace upon it, but frequently men- 
tions it in his poems with high raptures. 
The deſtruction of this villa with all its 
rural improvements by Philibert, prince of 
Orange, general to the emperor Charles V. 
was very near breaking Sannazarius's heart, 


who, upon hearing this prince had loſt his life 
| 1 


| 
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in a battle, ſaid, la vendetta d'Apollo ha 
« fatto Morte, 1. e. Mars has avenged Apol- 
« Jo,“ he afterwards built on the ſame ſpot 
a church conſecrated . al Santiſſimo parto 
« della gran Madre di Dio, 1. e. to the 
% moſt holy parturition uf the great mother 
« of God.” And he alſo compoſed three 
cantos on the ſame ſubject. | ; 

Sannazarius, or, as he ſtyled himſelf, 
Actius Sincerus, died in 1532 (not 1530 as 
his epitaph has it) aged 73. He was buried 
here in a beautiful tomb of white marble, 


which is univerſally allowed to be a maſter- 


piece in ſculpture. Sannazarius's buſto is 
placed on the top between to winged angels 


or cupids, and in the middle of the monument, | 


is an admirable baſſo relievo, repreſenting 
fauni, nymphs, and fatyrs, ſinging and play- 
ing on all forts of inſtruments. Neptune is 
alſo to be ſeen here, for Sannazarius was 
the firſt who wrote piſcatory and marine 
eclogues. On each fide ſtand two large ſta- 
tues, one of Apollo, the other of Minerva. 
But offence having been taken at the intro- 
ducing of Pagan deities. into churches, and 
the removal of theſe exquiſite pieces being 
thereupon apprehended, they were ſaved 
by the artifice of making them pats for the 
images of David and Judith. The whole 
1s the work of Girolamo Santa Croce, a 
Neapolitan. But on account of his untimely 
death, the finiſhing hand was put to the 
ſtatues of Apollo and Minerva, by Poggi- 
bonzo of Tuſcany, who was a ſervite monk 
in the convent. Under the baſſo relievos is 
2 Latin diſtich by cardinal Bembo. 


« Da facro Cineri flores, hic illa Maroni 
« Sincerus muſa proximus ut tumulo.” 


That 1s, «© Strew flowers, for here Sin- 

« cerus hes, ſecond to Virgil in his 

* aue, abilities, as next to him in 
his tomb.” 

For Virgil's grave is ſhewn in the neigh- 

bourhood of this church. 


But the epitaph he compoſed for himſelf 
was, 


Go 
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C Actius hic ſitus eſt, Cineres, gaudete 
„s ſepulti, WD *, 

Jam vaga poſt obitum Umbra dolore 


„ yacat.” | 


This on account of the ſentiment in the laſt 
line, being looſe, or more probably not con- 
ſiſtent with the Romiſh doctrine of purga- 
tory, has been rejected. | 

In the above-mentioned church of S. Ma- 
ria del Parto, are two ſtatues of white matble, 
of St. James the apoſtle and St. Nazario the 
martyr, both by father Poggibonzo. They 
were far from deſpicable, but greatly infe- 
rior to the Apollo and Minerva, at Sanna- 
zarius's tomb. In the firſt chapel on the 
right hand of the entrance into the church, is 
Michael the Archangel painted by Leonardo 
di Piſtoja. The angels face is faid to be co- 
pied from Don Diomede Caraffa, biſhop of 
Ariano; and the female features given to 
the dragon, which he tramples under foot 
by the fame cardinal's direction, in order 
to diſplay the triumph of his continency 
over the allurement of female charms, re- 
preſents a lady who had a paſſion for him; 
and as her name was Victoria Venoſa, the 
words fecit victoriam Allelujah, are ſaid to 
allude to it. Near Michael and the dragon, 
is an old piece of painting which repreſents 
the Lord's ſupper, where Chriſt and his diſ- 
ciples are ſitting on chairs, otherwiſe it is 
no bad piece. The encounter between a 
cat and a dog under the table, would have 
better become ſome ludicrous piece, though 
the livelineſs of the expreſſion cannot but be 
pleaſing. Here are alſo ſeveral good pieces 
in freſco, moſt of which were done at the 
expence of a father of this convent, called 
Maeſtro Angelo Maria Nappi; for which 


an inſcription is put up for him. | 


The church of S. Maria di Piedigrotta, 
owes its name to the Pauſilippo grotto, at 
the entrance of which it ſtands. At the 
high altar are ſix admirable pillars of black 
and white marble. | 

The church of S. Maria della Pieta de? 
3 has not a proper light; but 9 

wite 
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wile it makes a fine appearance, and abounds 
in ſtatues and curious monuments of the 
Sangri family. At the great altar ſtand two 
beautiful pillars of porphyry. N 

In the church of S. Maria della Sanita, 
belonging to the Dominicans, are thirteen 


ſmall cupolas over ſo many altars, all finely | 


embelliſhed with paintings. The eight pil- 
lars of the tabernacle on the high altar, 
are of rock cryſtal, each a foot high, yet 
cut out of a ſingle piece; it is allo en- 
riched with a great number of ſaphires, &c. 
The pulpit is an exquiſite inlaid work of 
marble and mother- of- pearl. In the ſacriſ- 
ty ate twelve c candleſticks made by 
Marino Converſo, a monk of the convent, 
Who was to have made a work of rock 
cryſtal, whicli would fill the whole front of 
the great altar, but prevented by death. 
Here are nineteen large ſilver buſtos of 
laints, with their relicks incloſed in them, 
fourteen ſilver candleſticks, each above ſix 
feet high, a very ſmall caſket in the form 
of an altar, on one fide of which is Chriſt's 
paſſion, of ſuch fine workmanſhip, that in 
the boſom of the Virgin Mary, which opens 
with two folding doors, the crucifixion of 
of our Saviour is to be ſeen within the com- 
paſs of a ſilver two-pence, the whole is of 
wood, In the caſket is another crucifixion 
compoſed of emeralds, &c. On an Often- 
ſorium ſtands a little filver ſtatue of Noah, 
with a girdle of emeralds, and on his ſhould- 
ers a model of the ark in gold, ſet with 
diamonds : over it is a ſilver — at whoſe 
wings hang two ear- rings with two ſaphires 
in each, being the — 2 of a princeſs, 
which ſhe took from her own ears. On 

the Oſtenſorium of the conſecrated wafer, 

the ſun is 62 RI with his golden 

beams, the radiancy of which, is heightened 
by the blaze of diamonds, rubies, and pearls, 

with which they are ſet. The church and 

convent ſtand on an aſcent, great part of 
the former and ſome pillars being hewn out 

of the rock; the out- ſide of the roof is flat, 
and paved with ſmall ſtones. The proſpect 

from thence is extremely beautiful. Before 
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the refectory is an orangery in che open air. 
and the trees of an uncommon magnitude. 
When we - viſited this convent, we faw 2 
hundred and ninety- ſix fathers, and novi- 
ciates ſupping together, with great elegance 
of behaviour. As it was a faſt, the allow- 
ance was a ſlice of bread and a few apples. 
The diſpenſary is very large and well con- 
trived. Ia it are ſome gallipots, ſaid to be 
painted by Raphael. The general of the 
Dominicans has an annual income of 18000 
ducats, beſides extraordinary preſents, and 
great regard is paid him as * of the in- 
quiſition, even by cardinals and the greateſt 
officers of the Papal court. a 

S8 . Martino belongs to the Carthuſians, 
and ſtands in the higheſt. part of the city, 
the caſtle of St. Elmo excepted, fo that the 
proſpect muſt be glorious. Though no 
woman 1s admitted, a church ſtands open 
without the convent, where that ſex may 
perform their devotions. The church which 
the monks frequent, has few equals. In 
the front of the choir, is Chriſt's crucifixion 
and the twelve apoſtles by Lanfranco, who 
whilft he was employed by the fathers, had 
a falary of thirty crowns a day, and beſides 
elegantly entertained at the convent's ex- 
pence. The pieta over the grand entrance, 
is by cavaliere Maſſino, and the twelve pro- 
phets painted in oil colours, with the buſtos 
of Moſes and Elias by the celebrated Giu- 
ſeppe a Ribera, commonly called la Spag- 
noletto, who has diſtinguiſhed his ſkill in 
above a hundred pieces. On the cicling of 
the choir, Giuſepino d'Arpino, and Giov. 
Bernardino, a Sicilian, have together dil- 
played the delicacy of their pencils. In this 
choir is the celebrated nativity by Guido, 
for which, the fathers paid five thouſand 
ducats, and have been offered more than 
once twelve. thouſand. But a fociety, which 
during the life only of one fuperior, laid out 
five hundred thoufand ducats in paintings, 

ſculptures, and plate, ſeldom expoſe their 

curioſities to ſale. Here are alſo four other 

maſter-pieces, all repreſenting the Lord's 

ſupper, by Ribera, Annibal Caracci, Paolo 


Veroneſe, 
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Veroneſe, and Cavaliere Maſſino, each one: 


in that by Caracci, Chriſt is ſtanding, and 


' the diſciples kneeling round him. The 
other paintings are allo by ſeveral eminent 
maſters. The pavement 1s of beautiful fi- 
gured marble, and the wall of pietre com- 
meſſe. The high altar, though already 
above 100,000 crowns have been expended 
on it, is far from being finiſhed. The arch 


before the two Teſori is finely painted by 


Maſſino; and here a child is particularly 
admired, being ſo boldly painted, as ren- 
ders it difficult to be diſtinguiſhed from a 
baſſo relievo in ſculpture, &c. The riches 
in theſe treaſures are hardly to be deſcribed. 
Among other things here, is an amethyſt a 
ſpan broad, and a ſpan and a half long, a 
{iver ſtatue of St. Martin with a ring on 
one of the fingers, ſet with a- ruby. of the 
ſize of a large hazel nut, which cannot be 
ſurpaſſed, a ſilver ſtatue of the Virgin Mary 
ſtanding on the moon, with a dragon at her 
foot, almoſt as big as life: gold and ſilver 
chalices &c. without. number. But what 
deſerves particular notice, is a little altar 
ſupported by ſilver pillars, with a pyx, which 
repreſents the ſun reſting on one pillar, the 


beams and the pillar being covered with 


lapphires, rubies, turquoiſes, &c. ſo that 
this piece alone coſt forty thouſand crowns. 


Here is alſo to be ſeen Spagnoletto's cele- 
brated pieta, for which he received four 


thouſand ducats ; but at preſent valued at 
ten thouſand. | 


The convent has a grand ſquare cloiſter, 


built under the inſpection of Fonſago: it is 
adorned with ſixty pillars of white Carara 
marble, the pavement is of black and white 
marble, diſpoſed into a variety of figures. 
The number of monks is only ſix, with an 


apartment to each wainſcotted with cedar: 


very well furniſhed, &c. The prior's apart- 
ment is very ſpacious and magnificent. 
Here is a ſmall picture on wood — the cru- 
axon, highly valued, and ſaid to be done 
by Michael Angelo. The piece is very 


(mall, and contrary to nature, repreſeaes.| 


2 


| 


of a dead Chriſt, with ſeven per 


our Saviour's head quite upright, inſtead 
of being reclined like a dying perſon. 

In the prior's apartment, is a very pretty 
marble groupe. by Coſmo, of the Virgin 
Mary, with the child Jeſus in her arms, 
and John the Baptiſt kiſſing his feet. Our 
Saviour is repreſented ſmiling and laying 


| his hand upon John's head, as if they were 


playing together, whilſt the Virgin Mary's 
ooks, very exquiſitely. expreſs her ſweet 
complacency at their innocent ſportiveneſs. 
The library conſiſts of ſele& books, to the 
value of 6000 ducats. The diſpenſary is 
well contrived, &c. 

The church and convent of Monte Oli- 
veto, are endowed with a yearly income of 
ten thouſand crowns, the donation of one 
Gurello Origlia, of Naples, recorder and 
prothonotary of the kingdom, and gomme- 
morated by an inſcription. 


Alphonſo II. had ſuch an affection for the 


monks, that he not only frequently took a 
repaſt with them, and fometimes waited at 
the ſecond table where the lay-brothers eat, 
but conferred on them the caſtles of Teve- 
rona, Aprano, and Pepona; which bene- 
factions are recorded by inſcriptions in the 
refectory, and on his monument near the 

igh altar. | 

In the capella del Conte di Terranuova, 
is a moſt beautiful marble altar, the-work 
of Benedetto da Majano, an eminent Flo- 
rentine ſculptor, of the fifteenth century. 
Here alſo lies. Mario Curiale, a youth in 
great favour with king Alphonſus I. WhO 
honoured him with an epitaph in a diſtich 


of his own compoſition, which only ſays, 


« Marius, who was once the great minion 


of king Alphonſus, lies now in this little 


„tomb.“ 
In the Origlia chapel, is a e fuer 
ons lament- 
ing over the body, in terra cotta or plaiſter 
painted in natural colours, It is the work 
of Modavino de Modena, an ingenious 
ſculptor of the fifteenth century. The at- 
ſiſtants repreſent ſeveral eminent * 
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then ed as Nicodemus is perſonated by 


7 
* 4 


works, &c. 3 | 
Nothing can be more delightful than the 
proſpect here. It is alſo famous for mak- 


} 


Giovanni Pontano, Joleph of Arimathea by 


Giacomo Sannazarius, and two others by 
Alphonſo II. and his fon Ferdinand. 


n the Toloſa chapel, is an ingenious 
. 4 - . 46]. : {7s . £24 F 
wp watts of intarſiatura or inlaid wood, 


© N ra, Giov. Angelo da Verano Olivetano, 
- who excelled in this, branch, and lived in 


* 


' Vafari's time, about the middle of the ſix- 


teenth century. 4 f ber] 
The baſſo repreſenting the nativity in 


the Amalfi chapel or Piccolomini d'Arrago- 
na, is accounted a maſter- piece in ſculpture, 


by ſome attributed to Donatello, by others 


to Roſellino of Florence. The latter is uni- 
verſally allowed to have deſigned and exe- | 
_ cured the ſuperb monument here of Mary 


% 


"of Arragon, natural daughter of king Fer- 
"thnand, and ducheſs of Amalfi. 


Ihe organ in this church, is ſaid to have 


"coft four thouſand crowns, and is cried up 
here. n 


The convent library, owes its foundation 


to Alphonſo II. who alſo enriched it with 
ſome good vellum manuſcripts: among 
which, is the bible written in 1476, by 
Matthias Moravias, finely illuminated and a 
{mall folio : another ancient manuſcript of | 


the ſame in two volumes folio, St. Bernard's 


. L 
- * 
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ing the beſt Neapolitan ſoap, which brings 
in a conſiderable profit. 1 
The revenue of the Sacra Monte della 


Pieta, amounting to fifty thouſand ducats, 
is lent for the term of two years, in ſums 
not exceeding 


g ten ducats, on equivalent 


pledges, without intereſt. For many wealthy 


perſons place their fortunes here, partly for 
ſecurity, and partly for the advantage of 


the poor. The building was deſigned by 


Fontana, and coſt ſeventy thouſand crowns. 
The marble ſtatue of Pieta or Charity on 


the front of the chapel, is by Bernini. 


S. Paolo Maggiore, by an inſcription on 


its front which was demoliſhed by an earth- 
quake in 1688, appears to have been a 
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temple of Caſtor and Pollux, and built by 
Julius Tarſus, a freedman of Auguſtus, and 
procurator of the ſea-coaſts about Naples. 
Of this noble piece of antiquity, are ſtil 
remaining two pillars, two fine ſtatues, 
j Wc. EH 0 
The ſculpture about the high altar, is 
exquiſite, and the tabernacle of inlaid gems, 
On the altar of the chapel of the princes di 
S. Agata is a fine marble ſtatue of the Vir- 
gin, with her divine infant, &c. ; 
In the chapel of Santa Maria della Purit 
are four moſt beautiful ſtatues of the cardi- 
nal virtues, among which, Prudence is the 
T CHESTER oe 

This church abounds in the fineſt paint- 
ings : for thoſe pieces only in the anticham- 
ber of the ſacriſty, are valued at 18009 
crowns. The moſt admired among them 
are, Pico della Mirandola, in the character 
of young Tobias, and cardinal Bembo in 
that of St. Jerom. This is an excellent 
copy from an original by Raphael; and the 
paintings in the facriſty are by Solimene, 
In the area before the church, ſtands a 
bronze ſtatue of St. Gaetano, on a very 
lofty pedeſtal with an inſcription. 

The church of S. Patrizia, - though ſmall, 
is very ſplendid, near a hundred and forty 
thouſand crowns having been expended 
upon it. The tabernacle is ſurprizingly 
rich, and the palliotti of filver. The ſa- 


criſty is finely painted. This church with 


| 


N 


the convent near it, belongs to the Benedic- 
tine Nuns. 8 

The church of S. Filippo Neri, was built 
by Dionyſio Bartolomeo; but the tower on 
the right of the front, does not correſpond 
with that on the left. The church is di- 


vided into three iſles, by two ranges of gra- 


. 


nate Corinthian pillars, each of which coſt 
a thouſand ducats, being cut out of one 
block, though twenty-four palms high and 
eleven in circumference. There is hardly 
an altar in this church which is not adorned 
with the works of the moſt eminent ſculptors 
and painters: The veſtments, ſilver and 
gold utenſils, jewels, &c. in the facriſty, 


are 
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are not to be ſeen without aſtoniſhment. 
But the moſt valuable piece is a ſilver 
pyx, weighing eight pounds, and ſet with 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. Here is 
alſo a tabernacle made in the form of a ca- 
; nopy, ſupported by four angels, all of ſil- 
ver; but the pyx is of maſly gold. In a 
filver palliotto, deſigned 'by G1ordano, are 
ten detached figures, beſides very bold and 
high finiſhed relievos. 

The church of S. Pietro d' Ara, is ſaid to 
have been a temple of Apollo, and by an 
inſcription we are told, that here St. Peter 
cauſed an altar to be ſet up to the true God, | 
and officiated at it. An epitaph in this 
church for Fabr. Francinani, acquaints us 
conciſely, that he had every Roman virtue 
while living, and was not without true piety 
at his death. 

The noble picture in the Ricci chapel,, 
is by Leonardo da Vinci, who died in 
1520 
The cieling in the church of S. Pietro 
a Majella, allo called S. Catarina, is finely 
painted by Calabreſe, Chriſt's eſpouſals 
with St. Catharine of Sienna over the altar, 
is by Caracci, others ſay by Criſcuolo, a 
diſciple of Andrea da Salerno. The moſt 
remarkable ſtatue here, is St. Sebaſtian 
bound to a tree, by Giovanni da Nola. 

In the Spinella chapel, is a marble baſſo 
relievo, which was originally a head of 
Auguſtus. But that no prophane piece 
might remain in this church, it was altered 
to an angel, by adding a pair of wings. 

In the church of S. Pietro Martire behind 
the altar, is a nativity in pietra cotta, highly 
eſteemed, and the altar with its tabernacle 
is curiouſly inlaid. | | 

In the choir lies queen Iſabella, and the 
infant Don Pedro, with an epitaph compoſed 
by the Dominicans, to whom the neigh- 
bouring convent belongs. Here alſo is the 
tomb of Beatrix of Arragon, queen of 
Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, who 
died in 1508, with an epitaph. 

The fine picture of Joſeph with the in- 
fant Jeſus in his arms, 1s by del Po, with 
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ſeveral fine pieces by Solimene. In the ſa- 


criſty are two admirable ſtatues, of Pru- 
dence and Juſtice, the drapery of the latter 


cannot be exceeded. Between theſe is a 


baſſo relievo, repreſenting God the Father. 
The front leaf of the filver palliotto here, is 
fourteen ſpans and a half long, and five 


high, the candleſticks of the ſame metal are 


nine feet high. | 

Under the high altar of St. Severeno, 
belonging to the Benedictines, lie the two 
ſaints, Severius and Seſuis, as appears from 
an inſcription. . 

St. Benedict glorified in heaven in the 
middle of the choir, &c. was painted by 
Beliſario Cortenſi, who lies buried in the 
Maranta chapel. 


The ſtalls in the choir are ſo curiouſly in- 


laid with walnut-tree by Tortelli and Chia- 
rin!, that the work coſt ſixteen thouſand 
ducats. 

Near the ſacriſty lies Andrea Bonifacio, 
a child of ſix years of age, with an exqui- 
ſite monument by Pietro da Prato, and an 
epitaph by Sannazarius. 

The Sanſeverini chapel beſides its fine 
paintings, is remarkable for the tombs or 


three brothers, whom their father's brother 


poiſoned in order to acquire the eſtate, and 
alſo that of their mother, who ſurvived 
them, and her huſband. The ſculpture by 
G1ov. da Nola, is extremely fine, with epi- 
taphs, that on the mother's 1s long, and 
very moving. | 

From this church you go down by ſteps 
to the old one, which wants neither light 
nor ornaments. 

In the ſacriſty is the crucifix ſent by 


| Pius V. to Don John of Auſtria to the mi- 


raculous aſſiſtance of which the victory of 
Lepanto, it is pretended was owing. The 
inſcription calls it, patibulati numinis effi- 
gies. | 


The large Benedictine convent to which 


- 1 O . * 
this church belongs, maintains 80 monks, 


and conſiſts of four ſpacious courts with 
cloiſters round them. Solario, commonly cal- 
led Zingaro, painted St. BenediCt's life in 

K k one 
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one of them, and himſelf among the ſpec- 
tators. ; 

The Palazzo degli ſtudii publici, near 
the Conſtantinopolitan gate, when com- 
pleted, will be the fineſt academy in the 
world. The ſums already expended, amount 
to 130000 crowns: yet it is not above half 
finiſhed, count de Lemos the founder, when 
viceroy, ordered ſeveral. ſtatues found be- 
tween Pozzuoli and Cumz to be put up, 
one betwixt every two windows. This ſtruc- 
ture was deſigned by the Cavaliere Fonta- 
na, but the graſs grows in ſeveral windows, 
and the cieling of the ſaloon is going to 


decay. In this academy, among others, is | 


V. Account of Antiquities a natural Curioſities near Naples, particularly Virgil's 7. 1 
Mount Pauſilypo, Lago d Agnano, Sudatories of S. Germano, Grotto del Cane, J/es if 
Niſidia and Caprea, Monte Seno, Capuchin Convent, il Coliſeo, St. James's Church, 


Pozzuolo, and Monte Olivano. 


Foreigner who would reap advantage 
A from his travels in Italy, ſhould 
fpend ſome days in viſiting the parts about 
Pozzuolo, Cumæ, &c. In going from the 
fuburb of Chiaja, to the grotto del Monte di 
Pauſilipo, &c. upon an eminence to the 
left, and in a garden belonging to Don 
Paolo Ruffo, are the ruins of an ancient 
Mauſoleum, originally built of an oval 
form, the lower part of which, being all 
that remains now, is not unlike a large 
oven; but all the copper-plates printed of 
this monument, make it higher than it 
really is. The way to it is not to be found 
without a guide, and on the ſide towards 
the cave of Pauſilipo it is ſo narrow, and 
runs along ſuch a high precipice, that it is 
ſomething dangerous. This ancient ruin 


generally paſſes for VirgiPs monument, but 


without foundation. In- the wall within it 
are ten ſmall niches or cavities, apparently 
deſigned for urns. According to Heredia 
biſhop of Oriano, the marble urn in which 
Virgil's aſhes had been depoſited, ſtood here 
on nine ſmall marble pillars, of which there 
is not the leaſt appearance now, and it is a 


myſtery what ſhould become of ſo remark- | 


* 


a long inſcription in honour of count Le. 

mos, by Orfo the jeſuit, who is ſeverely ex- 

poſed by Lanſena, for aſſerting in it, that 

this college is of equal antiquity with the 

oy; and that Ulyſſes was one of its mem. 
ers. 

The church della Santiflima Trinita delle 
Monache, has ſeveral fine pieces of painting 
and ſculpture, very well worth ſeeing. The 
tabernacle of the high altar, is valued at ſixty 
thouſand crowns: the nunnery to which 
this church belongs, is very ſpacious and 
magnificent, and the nuns are under the 
care of the Franciſcans. 


able a piece of -antiquity. Some pretend, 
that at the earneſt ſolicitations of the citizens 
of Mantua, it was preſented to them, others 
that the cardinal of Mantua found means to 
get them into his poſſeſſion. And a third 
opinion is, that the urn was tranſported to 
Genoa; but that the pillars were applied to 

ſome 'other uſe. This 1s certain, that at 
Mantua, where they pride themſelves not a. 
little on account of their city being the birth 
place of the great poet, they know nothing 
of his burying-place. Steffano, in his ac- 
count of the churches of Naples, ſays, that 
in his time, which was no longer ago than, 

1560, both the urn and pillars were in be- 
ing with Virgil's own diſtich, Mantua me 
genuit, &c. near them. 

This inſcription was ſet up again in 
1684, by order of the duke of Peſcolancia- 
no, in whoſe poſſeſſion: the garden then was. 
The Mauſoleum is now over grown with 
ſhrubs and buſhes, among which are a few 
laurels which the credulous ſuppole to grow 
again, though often. rooted up. At pre- 
ſent the only inſcription in the whole Mau- 
ſoleum, is a Latin diſtich, . that here laid 
Virgil, but naw. what veſtiges of his 
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«© tomb remained?“ and concludes as Vir- 
gil's own epitaph does with the lift of his 
orks. 

i That Silius Italicus, alſo purchaſed the 
land where Virgil's monument ſtood, be- 
ſides Cicero's villa, appears from a pretty 
compliment in one of Martial's epigrams, 
« that neither Virgil nor Cicero would de- 
« fire a worthier heir, the former for his 
« tomb, and the latter for his villa.” 

At Sorento not far from Mount Veſu- 
vius, are ſhewn ſome laurel-trees, growin 
ſpontaneouſly out of the ruins of the houſe 
in which Torquato Taſſo is ſaid to have 
been born; as if nature was willing to 


crown the birth place of ſuch a poet, and 


decide the conteſt between Pergamo, 
Naples, Salerno, and Sorento (all laying 
claim to Taſſo) in favour of the laſt. A 
traveller had beſt, inſtead of taking Virgil's 
tomb in his way to Pozzuolo, viſit it at the 
fame time with the church of S. Maria del 
Parto. f 
In going from Naples to Pozzuolo, it 
was neceſſary to croſs Mount Pauſilypo ; 
but at preſent that trouble is ſpared, a 
broad ſubterraneous road, being cut moſtly 
through large rocks, ſometimes ſtrata of 
ſand, in the mountain. It is at both ends 
betwixt ninety and a hundred feet high, in 
order to throw in more light. Towards the 
middle, where the top is lower, two large 
vent-holes for light and air have been made 
through the roof of this grotto: however 
the light is not ſufficient, and travellers are 
extremely incommoded with duſt in this 
ſubterraneous paſſage. The bottom of it, 
which in the time of Don Pedro, viceroy 
under the emperor Charles V. was paved 
with broad ſtones like the ſtreets of Naples, 
is cleaned ſeveral times in a year, and then 
is pretty free from duſt. But as it is a road 
extremely frequented, this convenience 1s 
of no long duration. Its breadth is be- 
tween eighteen and twenty feet ; ſo that 
there is ſufficient room for two carriages to 
avoid each other. And to prevent any in- 
conventency on this head, it is uſual in the 


| neſs, duſt, &c. 
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dark places, to call out to any coming the 
contrary way, in order to know on which 


ſide they intend to keep. When they an- 


ſwer alla Montagna, it means the Naples 
ſide, which to thoſe coming from the city 
is on the right hand, and alla Marina the 
the left. The length of this paſſage is about 
three hundred and forty-four canne, that is 
ſomething more than half an Italian mile. 
Upon the left hand near the middle of it, 
is an oratory hewn out of the rock, with a 
lamp continually burning in it. This grotto 
the vulgar ſuppoſe to have been made by 
magic, and that Virgil was the ſorcerer who 
did it: The corals of which popular 
error, was from the particular deſcription 
which the poet gives of an ancient ſybil or 
propheteſs, whence they very wiſely con- 
clude, he muſt have been a wizzard; and 
beſides, they apply his deſcription of the 
Cumean grotto to that of Pauſilypo. The 
ancients ſay, it was the work of one Coc- 
ceius. Seneca complains greatly of its dark 
But the excavation made 
in the mountain by the great quantities of 
ſtone fetched from it for the buildings in 
Naples, and Pozzuolo gave the firſt hint 
to cut away the intermediate ſpace, for the 
conveniency of travelling. 

Alphonſo I. of the Arragon family, 
widened the paſſage, and Don Pedro above- 
mentioned, levelled and paved the ground, 
enlarging alſo the two vent-holes. The 
marks of chizels and other ſtone-cutters 
tools plainly ſhew, that it was entirely 
wrought by art. About fifty paces before 
you come to the entrance of this cavern in 
the road from Naples, the viceroy Don 
Pedro Antonio d'Arragona, after two phy- 
ſicians had examined the warm baths of 
Pozzuolo, and the proper repairs had been 
made there to the amount of 9000 crowns, 
cauſed an inſcription on marble to be ſet up 
for the information of poſterity, concerning 
the right method of uſing theſe baths, their 
names, ſituation, and medicinal virtues 

At coming out of the grotto of Pauſilypo, 
you turn off on the right hand into a very 

K k 2 pleaſant 
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pleaſant road, which running betwixt fine 
vineyards, leads to the Lago d' Agnano, 
which is almoſt a perfect circle, and about a 
mile in circumference. In ſome parts of it 
is ſeen a ſtrong ebullition at high water. 
Upon approaching it, the motion of the 
water indeed is perceivable, probably owing 
to the violent aſcent of the.efluvia, which, 
however, do not convey any heat. The 
tenches and eels in this lake, are of a very 
good flavour in winter; whereas in ſummer, 
they are not eatable, ariſing from the great 
quantities of flax and hemp brought thither 
from the neighbouring parts to ſteep. Every 
waggon-load of flax that 1s laid in this lake, 
pays about two ſhillings ſterling, which 
duty amounts annually to 2500 crowns neat | 
produce, the jeſuits being intitled to three 
fourths of it, and the other fourth goes to 
private perſons. | 
Near this lake ſtands the ſudatories of 
S. Germano, conſiſting of ſeveral apartments 
which are built of ſtone, where the heat 
and ſulphureous exhalations iſſuing from 
the earth, ſoon cauſe a profuſè ſweat. In 
ſome places the wall is too hot for the hand 
to bear it; and yet the heat is ſupportable 
in the hotteſt room, eſpecially if you ſtoop 
towards the ground. The ſame obſerva- 
tion holds in the Tritoli baths. Patients 


are put in rooms of different degrees of 


heat, according to the nature of their com- 
plaint, and in the ſudatories of S. Germa- 
no, they never ſtay above a quarter of an 
hour at a time. They are ſaid to be very 
efficacious in the gout, debilities, inward 
hurts, &c. 

Within a hundred paces of theſe ſudato- 
ries, is a ſmall natural one, known by the 
name of Grotta del Cane, or the Dog-grot- 
to, that animal being generally choſen for 
ſnewing the ſurpriſing effect, of the vapour 
in this cavity. It is about twelve feet long, 
five broad, and ſix high, ſtanding within 
twenty paces of the Agnano-lake. The 
vapour ariſing from it condenſes on the 
roof and ſides, into very clear drops; un- 
leſs as this phenomenon is net conſtant, 


they. rather proceed from the rain water 
collected on the little eminence over it 
and its ouzing through the pores of the 
earth. This grotto is always left open, 
there being no door nor incloſure to ſhut 
it up. In the way to the Agnano there is 
a cottage, where a man keeps dogs to ſhew 
ſtrangers the ſurprizing effects of this grot- 
to; and is generally rewarded with a couple 
of ſhillings. The dogs, upon finding that 
they are to undergo this experiment, be- 
come untractable and uſe their utmoſt en- 
deavours to get away. f 
The owner of the dog going into this 
cavern, holds its noſe forcibly to the ground, 
when after a minute and a half, or two mi- 
nutes, the creature falls into violent con- 
vulſions, and in about two minutes longer, 
becomes quite motionleſs, as if dead. The 
man during the experiment, is almoſt upon 
his knees; but reclines his head back as 
far as poſſible, that the vapours in their aſ- 
cent may not affect him. The dog having 
laid two or three minutes, in all appearance 
dead, is thrown into a lake juſt by, where, 
within half a minute, ſome ſigns of life are 
perceived in him; about a minute more he 
ſeems dizzy, reeling from ſide to ſide, when, 
on a ſudden, he recovers and leaps upon his 
maſter with the greateſt fondneſs. But if 
the dog or other animal be left too long in 


the cavern, it dies irrecoverably, the im- 


merſion into the lake having no effect. It 
is obſerved, that the ſpace during which 
animals may remain in the cavity, without 
the total deprivation of life, is not the ſame 
in all ſpecies, and muſt not exceed the con- 
tinuance of the convulſions before they be- 
come motionleſs. A viper the firſt time 
bears the vapour from fix to nine minutes, 
before it becomes motionleſs.; but after re- 
covering itſelf in the lake, having laid up a 
proviſion of air, it appears inflated, and 
will undergo a much longer trial, even 
ſometimes an hour and a quarter before it 
dies irrecoverably. The cafe is the ſame 
with frogs, and indeed this is confirmed by 


the experiments on the air-pump ; namely, 
that 
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that an animal becomes accuſtomed to that 
 rarified air, which at firſt, was near proving 
fatal to it in a ſhort time. | 

King Charles VIII. of France, when he 
viſited this place, ordered a trial to be made 
in the Dog-grotto with an aſs, but it ex- 
pired very ſoon. Don Pedro de Toledo, 

made an experiment with two ſlaves under 
ſentence of death, who were alſo ſoon ſtifled 
by the vapour. Villamont in his travels 
relates, that a gentleman having ſtooped 
only to pick up a ſmall ſtone in this grotto, 
inſtantly fell down ſenſeleſs ; but that upon 
being brought to the water, he in ſome 
meaſure, indeed, came to himſelf, but ex- 
pired ſoon after. 

| Properly ſpeaking, it is not the the water 
or any peculiar virtue of the Agnano lake, 
that recovers theſe dogs, but the freſh air, 
in which alone, though much ſlower, they 
are found to come to themſelves. The et- 
fect of the water here being ſimilar to that 
on a perſon in a ſwoon, by invigorating the 
reſpiration of the animal. Some maintain, 
that the earth in the grotto emits arſenical 

 effluvia; but were it ſo, no fort of water 
could be of any ſervice. It is much more 
probable, that theſe exhalations, which float 
near the bottom of the grotto, without riſ- 
ing higher than ten inches, by their ſubtili- 
ty gradually ſtop the play of the lungs, and 
confeguently the circulation. Addiſon im- 
putes the effect ra her to a viſcous or gluey 
quality. But this not being a place for fuch 
diſcuſſions, we ſhall paſs on. 

About half an Italian mile from the Lago 
d'Agnano, in a circular valley fix miles in 
circumference, is a delightful foreſt, and 
three ſmall lakes. This charming ſpot 1s 
called Aſtruni, where the diverſion of hunt- 
'ng 1s uſually taken. In 1452, king Al- 
phonſo d' Arragon, entertained the emperor 
vrederick III. with a very ſplendid hunting 
match here, on which occaſion, 3000 per- 
ſons were feaſted, and fountains ran with 
wine. On an eminence near this foreſt, is 
a tower, awhich yields a very charming proſ- 


pect. 
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In returning from the Lago d'Agnano, on 
the left hand, towards the ſea coaſt, one + 
comes in fight of the iſland Niſidia, riſing 
above the ſurface of a ſea like a mountain, 
with a tower on its ſummit. BL 

On the ſouth part of this iſland is a ſmall 
harbour, called Porto Pavone, and on one 
of the gates is a diſtich, importing, that 
here is the haven of reſt for ſailors. 

At preſent a lazaretto has been built upon 


a rock near this e. this iſland being ap- 


pointed for performing quarantine, on ac- 
count of the healthineſs of its air; whereas, 
its noxious air ancjently was proverbial. 

A little further from the ſca, and three 
Italian miles from the extremity of the main 
land, lies the iſland of Capreo, ſufficiently 
known, as being Tiberius's infamous re- 
treat. | 

This iſland has its peculiar biſhop, the 
greateſt part of whoſe revenues ariſes from 
licences to hunt; and eſpecially to catch 
quails, turtles, and other birds of paſſage, 
great numbers of which, in ſpring and 
autumn, reſort to Caprea ; and on their firſt 
arrival here are ſo lean, as to require feed- 
ing a conſiderable time before they are fit 
for the table. | 

A perſon who 1s fond of ſeeing natural 
curioſities, cannot but meet here with the 
higheſt entertainment, as he may ſee Veſu- 
vius in miniature. Though the Solfatara 
be upwards of two German miles from Ve- 
ſuvius, it is unqueſtionable, that both theſe 
Volcanos have à communication with each 
other. For it is obſerved, that the ſmoke, 
heat, and force of the ſubterraneous fire, is 
leſs violent in the Solfatara when Veſuvius 
rages : whereas on the other hand, the heat, 
&c. in the former increaſes, when the latter 
is at reſt. Several fiſſures that emit ſmoke, 
&c. are ſeen in this place, and their vehe- 
hemence increaſes, the more theſe fiſſures 
are widened ; ſo that at laſt they cannot be 
appreached for the heat. Upon holding a 
fword or a piece of iron over ane of theſe 
fpiracles, a kind of fweetiſh condenſed 
{team drops from it. But a ſheet of paper 


faſtened. 
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faſtened to a ſtick, ſo as not to be. blown 
away by the air iſſuing from the aperture, 
and held over it, receives not the leaſt 
moiſture, nor is it damaged by the heat, 
but becomes very dry and ſtiff. The ſtones 
lying about theſe apertures ſeem to be in 
continual motion, and, upon throwing a 
handful of ſmall pebbles into theſe holes, 
they are ejected to the height of about 
twelve feet, and ſometimes thrown oblique- 
ly on the ſides, as more ponderous maſles 
are from Veſuvius. In ſome places the 
ſand, by the force of the effluvia, ſprings 
up and down, near the vent-holes, like the 
ſparkling of Champagne, or cyder. 

The ſtones which he near theſe apertures, 
are frequently incruſted with a yellow ſub- 
ſtance, not unlike the yolk of an egg boil- 
ed hard, with a white effloreſence upon it. 

The ſurface and foil of the Solfatara, are 
of a whitiſh colour, as are the ſtones allo, 


which are very ſoft, and impregnated with. 


ſulphur vivum, and when firſt dug up they 
are quite hot, and retain their ſoftneſs after 
expoſing to the air. | 

When we viſited Solfatara, ſome work- 
men were employed upon a view, or ſtra- 
tum, of a greyiſh kind of aſhes, exactly 
like thoſe on Mount Veſuvius, which, in 
extraordinary eruptions of that volcano, have 
been known to cover the whole city of Na- 
ples five or ſix inches deep. The Solfa- 
tara aſhes were firſt moiſt and coheſive, but 
the magnet had no power upon them, pro- 


bably owing to a mixture of ſulphureous 


particles. 

Beſides ſulphur, vitriol is alſo made here 
of a ſaphire colour, and eſteemed better than 
that of Rome, In like manner alum to 
the greateſt perfection. The large leaden 
kettles uſed in this operation, are not heated 
by any wood or coal-fire, but only by that 
from the holes in the ground over which 
they are placed. This diſtrict produces alſo 
a good plaiſter, and of the earth itſelf are 
made cups, and other veſſels, which, in ſe- 
veral diſtempers, are reckoned very whole- 


{ſome to drink out of. The produce of the 


Solfatara is farmed yearly at ſeven or eight 
hundred crowns. The greateſt part of it 
belongs to the hoſpital of the Annunciata, 
at Naples, and the remainder to the biſhop 
of Pozzuolo. The ſteam iſſuing from theſe 
apertures, is ſaid to be ſerviceable in a 
great many diſorders. The foil hereabouts 
is ſo light and hollow, that it is dange- 
rous uſing a horſe in this excurſion. Upon 
a ſpot betwixt the place where the ſulphur 
ſtones are dug, and the alum huts, we dug 
a hole to the depth of a foot and a half, 
and cauſed a ſtone of about fifteen or twenty 
pounds weight to be thrown into it; this 
was immediately attended with a rumbling 
noiſe under ground, like the exploſion of 
cannon at a diſtance ; and from the conti- 
nuance of the noiſe and reverberations, it 
might eaſily be concluded, that it paſſed 
through ſeveral cavities. Very frequently 
the effluvia of Solfatara reach as far as Na- 
ples to the ſullying of marble and ſilver 
utenſils. 

The church of the Capuchin convent 
here, 1s built on the ſpot where St. Ja- 
nuarius is ſaid to have been beheaded; 
there is always a great heat felt in this 
church, which 1s principally emitted from 
ſome holes near the high altar. A good 
marble buſto, repreſenting St. Januarius, 
is to be ſeen here, which is ſaid to have 
been done by a Pagan artiſt, and it ſerves 
for an original to all painters and ſculptors, 
in making ſtatues and portraits of St. Ja- 
nuarius. Carl. Giacomo Cantelmi deco- 
rated the high altar with a beautiful baſſo 
relievo of that ſaint. | 

A great quantity of ſalt petre is to be 
ſeen on the walls of the ſacriſtry; and that the 
monks may be provided with cool and 
. wholeſome water, their reſervoir ſtands upon 
a pillar, incloſed within a wall, out of the 
reach of the warm and ſulphureous exhala- , 
tions, which are further guarded againſt by 
a cavity underneath the ciſtern, lined with 
ſtone, and filled with water, which inter- 
cepts the warm vapours as they ariſe. The 


garden belonging to this convent 15 mw, 
| e 
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ed with beautiful myrtle hedges ; and here 
is likewiſe ſhewn the entrance of a cave, 
ſaid to reach from Pozzuoli, to the Lago 
d Agnano. 3 
Near this church of St. Januarius, is an 
amphitheatre, commonly called- Il Coliſeo, 
and ſaid to have ſtood formerly within the 
city of Pozzuolo, but is now about an Ita- 
lian mile diſtant from it, a proof of the 
great decay of this town, with regard to its 
former extent and ſplendor. This amphi- 
theatre is built of brick, and its figure oval, 
being 172 feet in its longeſt, and eighty- 
eight feet in its ſhorteſt diameter. It has 
ſulfered very much from earthquakes; how- 
ever the two loweſt galleries are ſtill in pret- 
ty good condition. Here it is ſaid St. Ja- 
nuarius and his companions were thrown to 
be devoured by wild beaſts; but the lat- 
ter, were it ſeems not wanting in due re- 
ſpect to theſe holy perſonages, and never 
offered to lay a paw upon them. At the 
entrance of St. Januarius's priſon, now con- 
verted into a chapel, is an inſcription ſig- 


O 
nifying, that it was conſecrated by the bi- 


ſhop of Pozzuolo, in 1689, and promiſing 


an indulgence of forty days, to thoſe who 
devoutly viſit that ſacred ſpot in this am- 
phitheatre. | 

Cloſe by the Coliſeo, is the church of St. 
James, in which an ancient inſcription, on 
marble, was dug up. 

Within a ſmall diſtance of the amphi- 
theatre, are great numbers of ſubterraneous 
vaults running into each other, which are 
commonly called a labyrinth ; but by the 
learned ſuppoſed to: have been a reſervoir to 
ſupply the city of Pozzuolo with water. 
To every one of theſe apartments there are 
four doors, which makes the place extreme- 
ly intricate. And did not the total ruin of 
theſe ſubterraneous vaults obſtruct the way, 
whoever- ventured into them without a 
guide, would be in danger of loſing him- 
{elf amidſt fo many turningss. 

A little further, towards Pozzuolo, is an 
arched vault, which ſeems alſo to have been 

a reſervoir. It is ſupported by eleven pil- 


— 


lars, cruſted over with tartar; and, at pre- 
ſent, converted into a wine cellar. About 
this ſpot ſeveral ancient tombs have been 
diſcovered, alſo the remains of ſome Pagan 
temples, ſuppoſed to have been. dedicated 
to Diana and Neptune. - | 
Pozzuolo is eight Italian miles diſtant 
from Naples. It has its Latin name Pu- 
teoli, either from a ſulphureous ſtench, or 


the great number of pits (putei) made here 
on account of the ſulphur works, and dig- 


ging for a red ſort of ſand, which ancient- 
ly was found very ſerviceable for building, 
eſpecially under water, and when mixed 
with Cumean cement. This ſand is called 
Pozzuolano, and is alſo found in other places. 

This city ſtands on an acclivity; and 
the great quantity of beautiful ſtones and 
gems, caſt up by the fea, is a ſufficient 
proof of its former ſplendor and magnifi- 
cence. The greateſt part, indeed, of theſe 
ſtones, 1s of a blue, or red caſt, with ſe- 


veral pieces of verde antico, porphyry, &c. 
and ſeem to have been uſed in Moſaic work; 


there are frequently found agate, cornelian, 
&c. and many of them cameos, or inta- 
glios ; whether great numbers of goldſmiths 
and jewellers reſided here, is not ſo evi- 
dent; but this, however, is certain, that 
Cicero, in his epiſtles, mentions Emporium. 
Puteolanorum. This city has been very 
much damaged by war, inundations, and 
earthquakes, particularly one of the latter 
calamities, in 1538, as appears from an in- 
ſcription over the garden gate of the To- 
ledo palace. 


In the piazza di Toledo is an inſcription. 


on marble, relating to the virtues of the 
Pozzuolo baths, and referring from the 
compendious account given here to Barto- 
lis Thermologia Arragoniæ, printed in 1668. 

In this ſquare is allo a fountain, adorned. 
with a fine ſtatue of St. Januarius, and an. 
ancient Roman ſtatue which was dug up. 
without the city, behind the Toledo gar- 


den, in the year 1704. It ſtands on a pe- 


deſtal of five palms, and 1s itſelf, nine palms. 
high, of fine marble, repreſenting a Ro- 
| man: 


* 


\ 


man nobleman in a Toga, with an ancient 
inſcription under it. | 

A few days after this ſtatue had been 
dug up in this piazza, was found another, 
repreſenting a young man in a Roman to- 
ga, It is only five palms high, without 
the pedeſtal, and on it is alto an inſcription. 

Several urns and old coins were allo diſ- 
covered near this piece of antiquity. 

Near the houſe of ſignior Migliareſe, in 
the ſame piazza, was dug up in 1693, a 


and five and a half high. Upon it are four- 
teen figures in baſſo relievo; which, ac- 
cording to the opinion of ſome learned men, 
repreſent ſo many cities in Aſia Minor, to 
which the emperor Tiberius ſent very libe- 


O 


are ſtill legible Philadelphia, Tmolus, Cyme, 
Hierocæſare, Moſtene, Epheſus, Myrina, 


deen Ægæ, Cumæ, Apollonia & Hircania. 
This calamity, according to Tacitus, hap- 
pened in the night, in the third year of Ti- 
berius's reign, and about fourteen years af- 
ter the death of our Saviour. Upon one 
ſide of the pedeſtal is an inſcription between 
two of the figures mentioning Tiberius. 

Probably that emperor's ſtatue, which 
ſtood on this pedeſtal, may lie under, or 
near, Migliareſe's houſe; Gronovius and 
Fabretti have publiſhed their explanations 
of this baſſo relievo, &c. | 

A little way from the cathedral, in the 
wall of one Calzola's houſe, there are four 
monumental inſcriptions of Turks, or Sa- 
racens, cut on marble, in Arabic charac- 
ters ; the firſt died in the year 1079; the 
fecond in 1181; the third in 1182; and 
the fourth in 1285; theſe prolix inſcrip- 
tions, beſides particulars of the perſons, 
contain many ſentences out of the Alcoran 
relating to death, and a future ſtate. 

The cathedral of Pozzuolo is built with 
large blocks of marble, and was converted 
from a Pagan temple into a Chriſtian church: 
And over the frontiſpiece is an ancient in- 


pedeſtal of white marble, ſeven palms broad, 


ral ſupplies, when they were demoliſhed by | 
an earthquake. Under ſome of the figures 


Cibyra & Temnos; the others muſt have. 


| Baiz to the Pozzuolo mole ; ſo that the 


S 
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ſcription, mentioning this as a temple for 
Auguſtus. 

It is now dedicated to St. Proculus and 
St. Januarius, whoſe ſtatues of marble ſtand 
in the middle of the church with inſcrip- 
tions. 3 5 | 

At the entrance of the church, on the 
left hand, is a beautiful altar of inlaid work, 
with a very coſtly tabernacle, in which there 
is a profuſion of lapis lazuli. On the high 
altar, the beheading of St. Januarius, is 
extremely well painted. Pozzuolo values 
itſelf as having been honoured with the 
firſt Chriſtian community in Italy, St. Paul, 
as we find in the Acts, having found bre- 
taren there in his way to Rome. 

The harbour of Pozzuolo is very com- 
modious, and formed by fourteen piers, or 
pilaſters, riſing above the ſurface of the 
water, anciently joined together by arches. 
The neareſt pilaſter, on the Pozzuolo ſide, 
conſiſts of large blocks of that ſort of ſtone, 
called Piperno, but faced with brick-work; 


the interltices being filled up with a hard 


mortar, or cement, which 1s undoubtedly 
mixed up with Pozzuolano, or the Poz- 
zuolo ſand. On the ſides of theſe pilaſters 
are huge ſtones, with holes in them for 
faſtening ſhips, &c. The force of the 
waves is very much broken againſt theſe 
piers; and many think them better for ſe- 
curing a harbour than a contiguous mole, 
as in the former the accumulation of ſand 
is not to be apprehended, the waves waſh- 
ing it back again, through the intervals 
between the pilaſters. From the ruinous 
arch-work ſome have been induced to look 
upon theſe pilaſters as the remains of a 
bridge, and the common people uſually 
call it, il ponte di Coligola, as if it were 
the ruins of the bridge, built by that em- 
peror, from Pozzuolo to Baiæ. This er- 
ror, which Burnet gives in to, Suetonius 
very plainly refutes, in his life of that em- 
peror, where he ſays, that what Caligula 
built, was no more than a bridge of boats, 
covered with earth, and reaching from 


piers 


plainly diſtinguiſhed by that author from 
that moveable bridge of Caligula, but he 
has likewiſe called it by the name of. moles, 
a term now applied to any congeries of 
rocks or ſtones, ſerving for the ſecurity of 
an harbour. That the pilaſters in the ſea 
before Pozzuolo, did not belong to a bridge, 
is alſo apparent from hence, that they are 
not placed in a ſtrait line, but form a curve 
towards the north; and, laſtly, it is mani- 
feſt from an inſcription found entire in the 
ſea, near this place, in the year 1375, that 
the above- mentioned pilaſters, are no re- 
mains of Caligula's reveries. This ſtone 
mentions on it the emperor Antoninus, and 
is, at preſent, fixed over the gate of Pozzuo- 
lo, with an inſcription by Murillo, that he 
had removed and reſtored it to the citizens 
of Pozzuolo, in the ſame year. 


- Formerly the pilaſters that appeared above 


the ſurface of the water, were twenty-five 
in number, but at preſent moſt of them do 
not appear; and ſome have been totally de- 
moliſhed and waſhed away by the waves. 
| The ſea about Pozzuolo abounds in fiſh, 
eſpecially of the teſtaceous kind. Here 1s 
allo a fiſh called Cavallo Marino, not quite 
an inch long, and generally dried for keep- 
ing; the head of this little fiſh very much 
relembles that of a horſe. It is often bruiſed 
with vinegar and honey, and applied by 
way of plaiſter to the part bitten by a mad 
dog; and the women eat them to procure 
a good breaſt of milk, and likewiſe apply 
them to the breaſt as an anodyne. 

The road, on the right, by the grotto 
del Cane and Lago Agnano, is not the 
neareſt way from the grotto of Pauſilypo, 
to Pozzuolo ; but that which turns off on 
the left, towards -the ſea, and runs along 
the coaſt ; beſides it is broader and more 
pleaſant, as well as ſhorter than the other 
road. The barren mountain of Olivano, 
lies on the right hand of this road; fo that, 
with pleaſing ſurpriſe, . a traveller ſees a 
country, which was once only the dreary 
haunt of ſea fowls, &c. ſo greatly improved 
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with a road extremely commodious for 
horſes and carriages. This alteration hap- 
pened in the year 1571, and is comme- 
morated in an inſcription erected on th: 
road. _ 1 | 

Along the coalt are ſeveral hot baths im- 
pregnated with alum, copper, and iron. 
On a ſpot, about five hundred paces fre m 
Pozzuolo, near the fea, perſons labour ng 
under the gout, or rheumatiſm, are laid in 
a hole, dug in the ground for that purpoſe, 
according to the ſize of the patient, and 
about two feet deep, where the whole bo- 


dy, eſpecially the part affected, is covered 


with the ſand which came out of the hole; 
and when too hot, it is cooled by pouring 
water thereon. This method, if often re- 
peated, ſeldom fails of abating the vio- 
lence, if not entirely expelling the diſorder. 

The remains of antiquity hitherto de- 
ſcribed, ſhould be ſeen the firſt day, and 
the following reſerved for the journey to 
Cumz, and the other neighbouring places. 
Without an antiquarian for his guide, a 
foreigner would be at a loſs ; but they are 
eaſily to be met with in theſe parts. The 
firſt day is taken up with the grotto of Pau- 
ſilypo, and the ſecond ſpent in and about 
Pozzuolo. The . uſual gratification to an 
antiquarian for his trouble is from ten to 
fifteen carlini, that is about four or five 
ſhillings. | 

Juſt without Pozzuolo, are the ruins of 
an ancient ſtructure, ſaid to be the villa, or 
Academia Ciceroniana, where the body of 
the emperor Adrian was depoſited, till the 
ſenate of Rome built a temple at Pozzuo- 
lo for his interment. According to Pliny, 
this ſeat, remarkable for its fine portico 
and grove, ſtood near the ſea, betwixt Poz- 
zuolo, and the lago d' Averno. After Ci- 
cero's death, it came into the poſſeſſion of 
C. Antiſtius. | 

At preſent this celebrated Academia, is 
converted into a cow-houſe. Not far from 
it, are ſome ruins of an old ſtructure which 
paſſes for Lentulus's ſeat, 
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Gauri, a mountain in this neighbour- 
hood, in Juvenal, Galen, &c. highly cele- 
brated for its wine, is at preſent, a barren 
ſpot, and called il Monte Barbaro; but 
whether this proceeds from the degeneracy 
of the ſoil, or the long poſſeſſion of the Sa- 
racens, is uncertain. The Franciſcans, how- 
ever, have a convent upon this hill, afford- 
ing a glorious proſpect. The vulgar here 
are poſſeſſed with a notion that immenſe 
treaſures lie buried in this mountain, but 

ed by evil ſpirits, whoſe favour not a 
ew endeavour to gain by incantations, 


&c. 

Directliy oppoſite to il Monte Barbaro, 
towards the welt, lies 1 Monte Nuovo, which 
roſe inſtantaneouſly in the night between | 
the nineteenth and twentieth of Septem- 
ber 1538, during an earthquake, which 
cauſed a terrible devaſtation in the neigh- 


bourhood. The ſubterraneous fire, after | 


making a wide chaſm in this place, ejected 
"ſuch a quantity of ſtones, — kale, 
and ſand, as within twenty-four hours form- 
ed this mountain, the perpendicular height 
of which is not leſs than four hundred rods, 
and the circuit three Italian miles. Giero- 
nimo Borgia; who ſaw the new mountain 


m upon it, dedicated to pope Paul III. 
— has: the height of * nd de ſtadia. 
Several fields, houſes, cattle, and men, were 
deſtroyed by this earthquake and eruption, 

and even the ſea was ſtrongly impregnated 

with ſulphur, and ſuddenly ebbed away 
above two-hundred paces, and left the ſhore 
covered with dead fiſh. The edge, or brink, 
of the original chaſm is ſtill to be diſcerned 


up; and its circuit could not be leſs than 
an Italian mile. No fire, ſand, or ftone, is 
known to have been ejected fince the firſt 
formation of the mountain. Gaſſendus, in 
his phyſics, takes it to have been the effects 
of an earthquake. This, indeed, often 


overturns mountains, but never produces 


any, to do this the eruption of a volcano is 


ed up this canal; ſo that, at preſent, the 


By the eruption of this new mountain. 
beſides the deſtruction of the ſuburbs and 
hoſpital of Tripergola, the greateſt part alſo 
of the Lago Lucrino, or Lucrine lake, was 
filled up; ſo that, at preſent, it has ſcarce. 
ly any water in it; whereas among the an- 
cients it was in great 1 for its fiſh, eſ. 
pecially oyſters. Pliny, Solinus, and others, 
give an account of a dolphin, which, in 
Auguſtus's time, appeared in the Lucrine 
lake, and was made ſo tame, by a boy, that 
he would fit upon him, and uſed frequent- 
ly to croſs the lake on his back, from Baiz 
to Puteoli. Auguſtus, by means of a ca- 
nal, joined the Averno and Lucrino lakes, 
with the Tyrrhenian ſea, and made the Por- 
tus Julius, near Baiæ, having employed: 
twenty thouſand men in theſe works, which: 
Virgil celebrates in the ſecond book of his 
Georgics. . 

The great change which happened in this 
neighbourhood in 1538, and by which the 
Monte Nuovo was produced, has alſo choak- 


lake is ſeparated from the ſea by a ſlip of 
land, fifty or ſixty paces in breadth. 
The road to Cumæ lies betwixt Monte 
Barbaro and Monte Nuovo, the former be- 
ing on the right, and the latter on the leſt 
hand. About half a mile from the Lucrine 
lake, on the left hand, is the Lago Averno, 
which, like Mount Gauri, is extremely alter-- 
ed, but much for the better. According to 
ancient hiſtorians, no fiſh could live in this 
lake; and its noxious vapours aſcended to 
ſuch a height, that birds flying over it drop · 
zed down dead; and hence it is ſaid to have 
en called Aurnos, quia ſunt avibus, ſays 
Lucretius, contraria cunctis. But that no- 
thing of this kind is now ſeen at Averno, 
is no proof that it never was ſo, as the ſul- 
phureous, or other noxious effluvia, which 
produced ſueh effects in this lake may, by 
earthquakes, or other accidents, have been 
obſtructed. 
This lake is, at preſent, ſtocked with va- 


riety of fiſh, and birds not only fly | 


required. | 


oven it unhurt, but wild ducks, and other 


aquatic 
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Among ſeveral other remains of antiqui- 


Iguadle fowls, are to be ſeen upon it, and 


its neighbouring vineyards produce a very 


ood fort of wine. This lake, in ſome 
places, is a hundred and eighty feet deep. 
We are told by Boccacio, that about three 
hundred years ago, its water became ſud- 
denly ſo vitiated, poſſibly from the burſting 
of a vein of ſulphur, &c. that moſt of the 
fiſh in it died. With regard to the ruinous 


temple of Mercury and Neptune, near the 


ſea; and the entrance into the Sibyl's cave, 
on the other ſide; theſe will be moſt con- 
veniently viſited in returning from Baiæ. 

Nero was for making a broad and navi- 
gable canal, from the Lacus Avernus, to 
Oſtia, of which ſome traces are ſtill remain- 
ing; but it was never finiſhed. 

Betwixt Averno, and the city of Cumæ, 
is a part of the Via Appia to be ſeen, where 
two hills are joined by means of a noble 
arch, called Arco Felice, built with large 
bricks; its height is ſeventy feet, and its 
breadth fifty- fre; the paſſage under it is 
twenty feet four inches. 

After paſſing the Arco Felice, a narrow 
way leads to the remains of a temple, which, 


as the deity to whom it was conſecrated is 


not known, 1s called il Tempio del Gigante. 
The arched roof of it is divided into ſmall 
ſquare compartments, like thoſe in the tem- 
ple of Peace at Rome, and plates of gold, 
or ſilver, and other ornaments, ſeem to have 
been once fixed in them. This temple is 
thirty-ſix palms in length, above thirty in 
breadth, and about forty in height. The 
coloſſus, which ſtands at Naples, not far 
from the Darſeno, called il Gigante di Pa- 


lazzo, ſuppoſed to have been a Jupiter 


Terminatis, is ſaid to have been dug up in 
the front of this temple. 

Not far from it, on the left hand, is an 
ancient edifice, ninety-ſix palms in length, 
and twenty-ſix in breadth, with an aperture 
in the roof to admit the light, which, from 
many niches in the fides, where probably 
the urns with the aſhes of the dead were ſer, 
1s looked upon to have been a Pagan ſe- 
pulchre. 5 N 


ty worthy a traveller's notice, may be reck- 
oned the antique ſtatues which contribute 
ſo much to the grandeur of the yet-unh- 
niſhed univerſity at Naples. 


The greateſt part of the ancient city of 


Cumæ, with its magnificent temple of A- 
pollo, was fituated on a hill, which exhi- 


bited a delightful and extenſive proſpect. 


This city, celebrated in the times of the 
ancient Romans, is now reduced to a hcap 


of ruins. 


The country ſtill retains a luxuriant fer- 


tility, eſpecially towards Torre di Patria, 
where are abundance of fig-trees, of an un- 
common magnitude. Its name of Patria is 
ſaid to be derived from the fecond word in 
the following line, which the celebrated Sci- 
pio Africanus ordered to be put upon his 
monument, Ingrata patria ne quidem oſſa 
e mea habes, i. e. O ungrateful country, 
thou haſt not ſo much as my bones.” 


This place was anciently called Linter- 
num; and when beſieged by the Vandals, 
in 455, this tower was built on the ſpot 
where ſtood the tomb of the great Scipio; 
ſo that the word Patria being all that was 
then legible on the monument, gave name 


to the new tower. 


Near the city of Cumæ, is a very large 


— 


reſervoir, with a lofty arch over it, in which 


are ſeveral apertures, like wells, for draw- 
ing the water. It is built of free ſtone, and 
is, at preſent, quite empty. As far as can 
be Jo ged from the ſound upon ſtamping 
with 


the foot againſt the bottom, there is 
another cavity under it. 


On the oppoſite ſide, towards the ſea- 
coaſt, is the entrance of a cave, ſaid former- 


ly to have been the abode of the Cumæan 


Sibyl. If antiquarians may be credited, this 


cave extends three Italian miles in length, 
as far as the Lago Averno, where it has 


another entrance. 


But in ſeveral parts the 


paſſages have become ruinous; and at the 
entrance near Cumæ, there is no poſſibility, 
of advancing in it above two hundred paces., 
This 7 of it is cut out of a rock, and 
"ha 6-2 REES 
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is of a conſiderable height and breadth, A 
few years ago the Imperial general Wezel, 
cauſed an aperture, with one and fifty ſteps, 
to be cut in the ſide of the cave, for the 
conveniency of coming out of it; but the 
peaſants have ſince ſtopped it up. 

Betwixt Cume and Miſeno, lies the lake 
Acheron, or Palus Acheruſia, fo well known 
among the ancients, which, from its black 
water, Virgil terms Palus Tenebroſa, i. e. 
„ The gloomy Lake,” as importing in the 
Greek, without joy. For the increaſe of 
its fiſhery, a canal has been made from the 
main ſea into this lake, by which means its 
waters have been greatly mended, and ren- 
dered fitter for fiſh to live in. Moſt of the 
fiſhermen reſide upon a little iſland in the 
middle of the lake; but the fiſh they moſt- 
ly catch, are eels and barbels. In the ſum- 
mer, great quantities of hemp and flax are 
mellowed here, which brings in, to the 
Neapolitan hoſpital of the Annunciation, to 
which it belongs, a yearly income of eight 
or nine hundred crowns, the ſum it is uſual- 
ly farmed at. Its preſent name is general- 
ly that of Lago della Coluccia, or del Fu- 
ſaro. f 
In theſe parts, as our antiquaries told us, 
Servilius Vatia had a ſeat, who, under the 
4 reign of Tiberius, had retired 

m court and buſineſs. In the ruins of it 
were found ſeveral good inſcriptions, which 
Capaccio has preſerved. | | 
Under the calamities of Tiberius's in- 
tolerable reign, Vatia, on account of the 
retirement he had choſen, was cried up as 
the happieſt of the Romans: ſo that it was 
a common ſaying. O Vatia, ſolus ſcis 
& vivere.“ 1. e. O Vatia, thou alone 
«< knoweſt how to live.“ But Seneca ſeems 
to have thought otherwiſe; for he ſays, in 
his 55th epiſtle; at ille latere ſciebant, 
non vivere—Nunquam aliter hanc Vil- 
e lam Vatio vivo præteribam, quam ut 
e dicerem ; Vatia hic ſitus eſt.” But he 
« knew how to he buried in retirement, 
1 rather than how to live.—For I never 
«uſed to paſs by his houſe, whilft Vatia 


“ was alive, without ſaying, here lies Va 
e 

According to Seneca's account, the only 
one extant, Vatia's ſeat could not ſtand on 
this ſpot; but muſt have been much nearer 
Baiæ towards the welt. Seneca, however, 
on account of its advantageous ſituation, 
calls Vatia's ſeat, Villa totius anni, a retreat 
for all the year: whereas, perſons of qua- 
lity among the Romans, had different eats 
according to the different ſeaſons; for they 
reſorted to Baiæ only in the cold months, 
or the ſpring: but their ſummer retreats 
were at Tivoli and Freſcati. | 

From this place, a narrow road among 
rocks, and over a ſteep eminence where a 
guard is continually kept, leads to the ruins 
of Lucius Piſo's warm baths; and from 
thence to the delightful. bay of Baiz. In 
this bay, which is in the form of a creſcent, 
the ſhips ride in perfect ſafety. On the ſea 
ſhore facing Baiaz, 1s an-ancient temple of 
Mercury, alſo called. Truglio from Trul. 
lum, which fignifies any building with 2 
circular roof, as the apartment in the im- 
perial palace at Conitantinople, where a 
council was holden, is called Synodus Trul- 
lana or in Trullo. This temple may be 
looked upon as the pantheon in miniature: 
for it is. not above twenty-five common 
paces m.diameter.. It 1s quite round, with 
an aperture in the centre of the roof for the 
admiſſion. of the light. Two perſons di- 
rectly oppoſite to each other, and whiſper- 
ing. cloſe to the wall, may. converſe to- 
gether, without being overheard by the. 
company in the middle. Beſides the round 
aperture in the top, this temple has four 
windows. The pavement at the entrance 
lies a foot under water, and moſt of it is 
either overflowed, or covered with rubbiſh. 
There is alſo a large crack in the cupola. 

Not far from this temple and nearer 
Baiæ, is an octangular ſhell of a temple of 
Venus, which is ſeven palms thick, with. 
eight large windows, and its .inward circuit 
is 73 paces. | 


Behind 


dle houſe to be ſeen. 
. extended itſelf conſiderably further into the 
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. Behind this temple is a dark apartment, Cicero, jeſtingly calls Triton, becauſe he 


hewn in a rock, called la Stanza di Venere, 


or Venus's apartment, the roof of which is 


embelliſned with baſſo-relievos. Theſe 
emblems, as a man purſuing a woman, a 
Cupid, ſeveral ſwans, fiſhes, feſtoons, &c. 
The marquis de Cellemare, has ſtript this 
place of ſome of its beſt pieces; and a Cen- 
taur has been carried from thence to France. 
In time, all the ſtatues will be entirely diſ- 


figured by the ſmoke of the flambeaux, 


which are neeeſſarily uſed in ſuch dark re- 
ceſſes. In a ſide chamber, to which one 
muſt creep through a hole, is the figure of 
a tree formed by a fort of ſpar; but by 
ſome erroneouſly ſuppoſed to be a petrified 
vegetable. This Stanza di Venere, hes 
betwixt the abovementioned temples of 
Venus and Mercury. | 

The voluptuous and licentious manners 


of the ancient inhabitants of this country, 
are ſufficiently known from the deſcriptions 


given of them by Seneca, Martial, Horace, 
and Propertius. The monuments ſtill re- 
meining, are an evident proof of the an- 
cit © ſplendor and delightfulneſs of the coaſt 
r2 d this bay, where is now ſcarcely a 
It muſt have once 


ſea, ſince from Baiæ all along to the Pro- 


montorium Penatæ, one may in clear wea- 


ther, diſcern under water, a large paved road, 


and the remains of ſeveral magnificent build- 


ings, with grand porticos, & c. With re- 


gard to the city of Baiæ which ſtood on this 


coaſt, not the leaſt remains are to be ſeen 
of it. The fort lately built here, is called 
Baia, and ſtands upon a rock: but its air 
is ſo unhealthy, that the governor lies every 
night at Pozzuolo. Sometimes priſoners 


are brought to the fort of Baia, which is 


more dreaded than any other priſon in 
Italy. | 

After paſſing a precipice which projects 
over the ſea, you deſcend again to the 
Hore, where the remains of Hortenſius's 
villa are to. be ſeen, . This celebrated orator 


pieces repreſent | mythological ſtories and | 
| cient ruin, ſaid to have been the monu- 


— 


had accuſtomed the fiſh in his ponds here to 
come at his. call ; and he fed them with his 
own hand. 2h 2 

Near Hortenſius's villa is ſhewn an an- 


ment of Agrippina, who was put to death 
by Nero her own ſon. Within it on the 
left hand, is an apartment to which you aſ- 


cend by a ladder, where are ſeveral relievos 


in plaiſter, repreſenting a ſphynx, a griffin, 
and other imaginary animals. A figure of 
a woman about two feet high to be ſeen 


here, paſſes for Agrippina herſelf, and near 


this is a ſmaller apartment, where our anti- 


quarians ſaid her remains were depoſited. But 


with what truth, or even probability, is not 
eaſily determined. It is unqueſtionable that 
this unfortunate princeſs had a ſeat in this 
neighbourhood; but Tacitus points out its 
ſituation nearer the Lucrine lake. | 
Betwixt Baiz and Cape Miſenum, are 
likewiſe ſeveral other remains of antiquity. 


Amongſt other pieces there has been dug 


up hereabouts, a ſtatue of Venus, twice as 
big as life, holding a globe in one hand, 
and three golden apples in the other. From 
whence ſome antiquarians conclude, that 
Venus Genetrix muſt have had a temple in 
this neighbourhood ; and as Julius Cæſar 
had a country ſeat near Baiz, others ſtill 
further alledge, that he founded and built 
this temple. 
On this coaſt there is likewiſe an ancient 
temple, called Boanla or Boalia, aſcribed to 
Hercules, who, according to the ancient 
fable, brought ſafe hither the oxen which 
he had ſtolen in Spain; Even now a fmall 
diſtrict here, bears the name of Baulo or 
Bauh, which Silius Trahcus calls Herculeos 
Baulos. = | 
The antiquarians are at a loſs where to 
look for Bauli, or that villa to which Nero 


conducted his mother, after ſhe- came from 
Antium. According to Tacitus, it muſt 


have ſtood: betwixt Cape Miſenum and the 
Lago Bajano. Thoſe who diſtinguiſh it 
from Hortenftus's villa are miſtaken, and 

refuted. 
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refuted by ſome lines of Symmachus, who 


himſelf was afterwards the poſſeſſor of that | 
; of the ſame height, which is twenty 


— 


villa. 

That the Elyſian fields extend themſelves 
towards the dead ſea, is taken for granted. 
But with regard to their exact ſituation, ſome 
look for them about the diſtrict of Baula, 
"where at preſent ſtands a mean village: and 

in the wall, built on both ſides of the way, are 
| ſeveral cavities, in which probably ſome 
urns were once depoſited, Others place 
the Elyſian near the Mercato del Sabato. 
Others again are poſitive, that the Elyſian 
fields muſt have been in the neighbour- 
hood of Cumæ. All theſe ſpots, the fer- 
tility of the ſoil excepted, which produce 
delicious fruits and wine, exhibit nothing 
ſo beautiful and ſtriking, as to deſerve the 
appellation of Elyſian fields. | 

Mercato del Sabato, does not ſeem to 
have been a market place, where things 
were expoſed to ſale every Saturday; but 
rather a circus for public ſpectators, exer- 
<iſes, &c. 

The Mare Mortuum or Dead Sea, com- 
municates with the ſea by a ſmall canal, in 
which are ſeveral. wire nets, &c. to prevent 
the fiſh with which it abounds, from return- 
ing to the ſea. This lake is farmed for 5 
or 600 crowns a year. 

On the other ſide of the Mare Mortuum 
towards the left hand, lies the promontory 
of Miſenum, where is ſtill to be ſeen the 
remains of an ancient pharos or light houſe. 
The iſthmus at the extremity near the cape, 
is. ahout two hundred paces in breadth from 
fea to ſea, but further up towards the Dead 
Sea, it is ſcarcely fifty. Miſenum is ſaid 
to have derived its name from a companion 

it 


This promontory. is Almoſt undermined, 
and the grotta Traconaria, vulgarly called 
Dragonara,. under it is very well worth ob- 
ferying. It is divided by twelve large pilaſ- 
ters into five walks or ailes. The middle 
is the broadeſt; and beſides the entrance 


] 
| 


* 


ſeventy eight feet in length, the reſt being 
only a hundred and ſeventy. They are all 
feet. 
The four paſſages which cut theſe walks at 
right angles, are of an unequal length, 
from 180 to 224 feet. The breadth of the 
walks is about four feet, and the walls are 
of free ſtone. The uſe of ſuch a building is 
not known with any certainty, But it is 
moſt probable, that it ſerved for a reſervoir 
of freſh-water, which was here the more 
neceſſary, part of the Roman fleet being 
ſtationed at Miſenum: and to this: may be 
added the nearneſs of the portus Julius. 
Here are alſo many other ruins to be 
ſeen, which ſhews, that this promontory 
was once covered with magnificent build- 
ings. In the year 1699, the pedeſtal of 2 
pillar or ſtatue five feet high, and three in 
ne with an inſcription, was found 
ere. 1 tre: 
The city of Miſenum, was in the middle 
of the ninth century, deſtroyed by the Sara- 
cens, ſo that at preſent no remains of it 


are to be ſeen. The diſtance from Cumæ 


to this promontory is five Italian miles. Op- 
polite to it are the iſlands of Procida and 
Iſchia, both producing plenty of fruit, and 
excellent wine, and affording ſeveral plea- 
{ant ſpots for hunting. Procida is ſomething 
above ſix Italian miles in circuit, contain- 
ing about four thouſand inhabitants. 
Iſchia anciently bore the name of Enaria 
or Piteeuſa. Its circuit, including the wind- 
ings of the coaſt, is eighteen Italian miles. 
It lies about two miles from Procita. It 
formerly ſuffered frequent damages from 
volcanos, and eſpecially in the year 1301. 
But for theſe laſt two or three centuries, no 
fiery eruptions have happened in it: And 


the ſmoke ſeen here and there to iſſue from 


betwixt the rocks 


8 — from the hot 
ſprings and baths, « 


which there are in this 


ifland above thirty ſtill in vogue. Not to 
mention ſeveral ſudatories for which it is fa- 
mous. Sy | 

On this ſid 


e the Mare Mortuum in re- 
na Mi- 


which.is ſixty-cight feet, is a hundred and 
| 


rabilis, 


turning from Miſenum, is the Piſci 
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.rabilis, to which one deſcends by forty | 
is a road cloſe by the fea, hewn through 2 


ſteps, part of which are at preſent in a 
ruinous condition. It is a ſquare vault 
ſupported by forty-eight pillars, its length 
is two hundred and fifty palms, the breadth 
à hundred and ſixty, and its height near 
forty. The pillars are diſpoſed. in four 
rows, making five walks or ailes. This 
undoubtedly was a reſervoir, : and the ſquare 
apertures in the roof, of which there are 
thirteen, were made for drawing out the 
water. The pavement is made dere to- 
wards the center, that the ſediment of the 
water gathering there, might be the more 
conveniently removed when it was empty. 

The water Here is impregnated with tar- 
tar, ſo that the bottom and pillars, as high 
45 the ſurface of the water uſed to riſe, are 
incruſted with it. It is of ſuch a hardneſs, 
as ſcarce to be ſeparated from the ſtone by 
hammers. - The cement on the upper part 
of the pillars, and walls where the water 
has not reached, which is about five palms, 
is far from being ſo hard. This confutes 
the ſuppoſition, that the incruſtation with 
which the lower parts of the work are co- 
vered, is a particular kind of mortar or ce- 
ment, compounded of the whites of eggs 
and pulverized marble, ſaid to have been 
uſed by the ancients. ; 

It is much diſputed by whom the piſcina 


mirabilis, or wonderful reſervoir, was built. 


Some attribute it to Lucullus, who had a 


ſuperb palace in this neighbourhood: others 


are of opinion, that - Agrippa had it made 
for the conveniency of the fleet at Miſenum; 


or for watering the gardens: and the cham- 


ber near it called Cento Camerelle, ſeem to 


have been deſigned for the ſame purpoſe. 


With regard to the _— of their having 
been prifons for Chriſtians who were under 
ſentence of death in Nero's time, it has not 
the leaſt probability on its ſide. This 
work. which reſembles the labyrintlis, as 


they are called; at Pozzuolo, is lofty and in 


pretty good condition: the galleries are 
long and narrow; and ſeveral of the doors 
are broken-down.. ' © | 
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In returning from Baiæ to Pozzuolo, there 


rock, by Peter Antony of Arragon, and 
near it an inſcription, ſignifying fo much, 
and directing the traveller to go on chear- 
fully along the 1 * road to Baiz, 
where are noble baths, not fubſervient to 
luxury, but conducive to health, Anno 
1668. | 

In returning from the remains of Julius. 
Cæſar's palace, you paſs through an arched 
way hewn through the rocks like 4 long 
cavern, at the end of which are the cele- 
brated warm baths,. or rather, as they are 


commonly called; the ſudatories of Tritoli. 
They have two entrances, but are afterwards. 


divided into ſix long apartments, where the 
heat 1s ſcarce ſupportable, till cuſtom has 
inured one to it. A ſtranger ſhould not go. 
in without a guide and ſome flambeaux, as 
one may without ſuch precautions, fall into 
dangerous holes. 


at the end of a long paſſage of a hundred 
and twenty paces, is ſo hot, that a man 


can ſcarcely bear his finger in the water of 


it, even after it has been carried out of the 
mouth of the cavern. 
the hoſpital of the Annunciation, ſends hi- 
ther whole caravans of patients, and the 


women have ſeparate ſudatories aſſigned 
them. This operation generally laſts ſeven. 
days, and begins about the 2oth. of June. 
Theſe paſſages in the rocks, it is probable, . 


were at firſt made for diſcovering the warm 


| ſprings,. of which manifeſt traces are to be 
perceived on the top of. the mountain, and: 
even in the adjacent ſea:. But very likely, 


when theſe paſſages were cut in the rock, 
the heat might not be ſo intenſe as at pre- 


ſent :: for now, in a few minutes, a perſon: 
ſtript naked is put into a profuſe: ſweat. 
This increaſe of the heat may poſſibly be 


owing to the admiſſion of the external air. 
This place has ſomething of the aſpect of a 


mine, where the paſſages are about ſeven: 
or eight palms high and four broad. It is. 
no uncommon. thing for the ſulphurecuis 
: | exhalation: 


1 


In ſome parts of theſe 
ſudatories are warm brut one of which, 


Three times a year 


| 
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«exhalation to kindle: in ſome places into a 
ſmall flame, which though it appears incon- 
fiderable, is not to be approached with- 
out danger. On the road, which has been 
pierced through the rocks, and before the 
entrance into theſe ſudatories, are ſix apart- 
ments, all hewn out of the rock, which 
alſo ſerve for ſudatories, as the heat iſſuing 
From the paſſages abovementioned, can be 
communicated to them. Formerly. :on 
the walls of theſe apartments were paiat- 
ings and anſcriptions, ſhewing the diſtem- 
pers for which every apartment was beſt 
adapted. But nothing of theſe is now to 
be ſeen. This, it is ſaid, is owing to the 
envy and avarice of the Salerno phyſicians, 
the wonderful cures performed in theſe 
baths being a detriment to the:r profeſſion. 
The phyſicians of Naples are fo far from 
looking on the Tritoli ſudatories with an 
evil eye, that they not only preſcribe the 
uſe of them, but have publiſhed a great 


ground, and to have a ſervant without, in 
order to fetch proper aſſiſtance, in caſe, as 
has ſometimes happened, the entrance ſhould 
be filled up by the falling in of the earth and 
ſtones. Within the grotto is a large arched 
paſſage hewi out of the rock, near four 
hundred paces long. You then deſcend on 
the right into another paſſage, where the 
heat is greater, and overflown with warm- 
Water: ſo that without boots, there is no 
proceeding any further. Beyond this there 
is an apartment, in which is a kind of ſtone . 
trough, by ſome ſuppoſed to be the Sybil's 
bath, and by others her bed. On the walls 
are {everal figures made of ſmall ſtones and 
ſhells of diſfereatcolours curiouſly arranged. 

The pavement. is , alſo a Moſaic work, 
but cannot be ſeen diſtinctly, as it is co- 
vered with water. Whether this cave was 
made for warm baths, or to provide ſtones 
for the great number of palaces which an- 
ciently ſtood in its nzighbourhood, or whe- 


number of inſcriptions and Latin . verſes, 
with directions for the right application 
of moſt of the baths and ſudatories in 
Naples. "i a, 

The main ſea waſhes the rocks in which 
the ſudatories have-been cut, and the ſand 


| ther it was deſigned: for a refreſhing cool 
retreat, or for ſome other more important 
| uſes, will probably never be aſcertained. 
| The Pagan prieſts, finding ſuch a place 
ready furniſhed to their hands, it was no 
difficult matter for them to turn it to their 


at the depth of four or five inches under 
water is very warm. Spunge, pumice- 
ſtone, and balle marine, are thrown up in 

reat quantities along the ſhore: the laſt are 
arge round balls, conſiſting of filaments 
Uke hairs, and not unlike the balls found in 
the mas of young calves. <3 

From Tritoli it is proper 
the Lago Averno, in order to take a view 
of ſome antiquities on this fide, and like- 
wiſe of the entrance into the Sybil's cave. 
From this entrance to the other near Cumæ, 
above deſcribed, which is four Italian miles, 
there is ſaid to have been in ancient times 


a lofty page, which, according to Stra- | 


'bo, was diſcovered in Auguſtus's time. 


But earthquakes and other viciſſitudes have 


produced ſuch alterations here, that to get 
to the entrance of the grotto, one is obliged 
to crawl ten or twelve paces along the 


to return to | 


ancients, about Sybils, are found to be en- 


| 


. 
: 


| tirely fabulous. 


1 


| 


advantage in their impoſtures and pretend- 
ed oracles. But that ſuch a ſpacious and 
expenſive ſubterraneous ſtructure was no 
other than the manſion of a Sybil, is the 
more incredible, as all the ſtories of the 


Here the Lago Averno is twenty-five fa- 
thoms deep, and almoſt entirely ſurround- 
ed with a riſing ground; ſo that a canal 
of communication with the ſea, which need 
not be above the length. of half an Italian 
mile, would make it one of the moſt com- 
modious harbours in the world. 
Near the banks of this lake are to be 
ſeen the ruins of a building, by ſome ſaid 
to have been a temple of Mercury, and by 
others of Neptune. Some will have it to 
be the temple of Apollo deſcribed by Vir- 
gil, but that which the poet deſcribes 2 
the 
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the vith Eneid, ſtood on a hill. This | 


ſtructure whatever it was, is of an octangu- 
lar form on the outſide, the inſide is a per- 
fect circle, about 36 palms in diameter. The 
roof has fallen in. fps 

On the ſide of the Lucrine lake towards 
the ſea, is a hill with a deep rent on its ſum- 
mit, which the poor. illiterate people are 
taught to believe was made at our Saviour's 
crucifixion, and was the paſfage through 
which he deſcended into the limbus patrum, 

in order to releaſe the patriarchs. And to 


8 E C F. 


Account of the Curtofities of Florence, particularly the Palace, Ti reaſury, 
| Gallery, &c. of the Great Duke.of Tuſcany. 
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this the mountain owes the name of il Monte 


di Chriſto. 
All theſe curioſities, excluſive of the 


iſlands, take up the compaſs of thirty-five or 


forty Italian miles : which ſhews, that a 
very ſuperficial view of them can hardly be 
taken-in one day, as ſome travellers have 
pretended. The narrow ſtoney roads in theſe 
parts are ſcarcely practicable for carriages ; 
and therefore a ſaddle horſe is beſt for this 
excurſion, which may be hired for ſix car- 
lint or two ſhillings ſterling a day. 


IV. 
Muſeum; 


I. Deſcription of the Palazzo Vecchio, Fabrica degli Uffici, Armeria Secreta, and Palazzo 
. | | e Petti. 


IVITA regard to the curioſities wor- 

thy the attention of a traveller, 
Florence exceeds every city in Italy, Rome 
alone exceptet. | 

Thar in Florence ſhould be found ſuch 
an invaluable collection of the moſt curious 
capital pieces of all kinds, in ſculpture, ar- 
chitecture, painting, mechanics, medals, 

gems, antiques, &c. will be the leſs won- 
dered at, when it is conſidered, that for 
above 200 years paſt, the family of Me- 
dicis have, at an incredible expence, ap- 
plied themſelves to the improvement of the 
polite arts and the ſciences, whatever pal- 
pable blemiſhes might otherwiſe diſgrace 
the lives of moſt of thoſe princes. 

It is not without a great many difficulties 
with regard to ceremony, that a foreign 
prince, travelling through Florence, can be 
admitted to the ducal family. The Italians 


do not go ſo far as to refuſe a viſit from a 


prince incognito; but they are withal for 


ſtipulating what they call a mezzo ceremo- 


niale. Thoſe governors who have the care 

of princes on their travels, muſt be very 

much upon their guard here, the Italians 

making uſe of a great deal of fineſſe in 
Vor. I, NP, 14. | 


f 


| 


| 


theſe interviews ; and, on other occaſions, 
they are very artful in explaining every 
thing to their own advantage. | 
The great dukes formerly reſided at il 
Palazzo Vecchio, facing a large market 
lace, called la Piazza del Gran Duca. 
he object which firſt ſtrikes the eye in this 
palace, is a tower projecting out of it; 
which in one part is broader than at the baſe, 
but ſoon returns to a proper ſymmetry. Its 
wp is ſupported by four pillars. But to 
which of theſe two circumſtances it owes the 
appellation of the aerial tower, is a thing not 
at all aſcertained. | 
At the entrance of this: palace, is a 
marble ſtatue of Hercules killing. Cacus, 
both bigger than life, and done by Baccio 
Bandinelli. Oppoſite to this groupe, and 
not at all inferior. to it, by way of con- 
traft, is David triumphing over Goliah by 
Michael Angelo. Here are alſo to be ſeen. 
two of the ancient Dit Terminales. In the 
middle of the court is a porphyry fountain, 
with -a boy graſping a fiſh in bronze, and 
another ſtatue of Hercules killing Cacus, 
by Vincenzio Roſſi da Fieſole, a diſciple of 
Bandinelli, In this palace there is a hall, a 
Mm hundred 
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hundred and ſeventy-two feet long, and 


ſeyenty- four broad, but it is dark and makes 
no magnificent appearance, the windows 


in it being ſmall and badly contrived. This 


hall; on account of its ſpaciouſneſs, is uſed 
for homage ceremonies, and for the dance, 
which on St. John's day, the chief patron 
of the city, is annually performed by a 
company of peaſants of both ſexes, at which 


the ducal family generally aſſiſt, the Great 


Duke diftributing the appointed prizes to 
the beſt dancers. N 
On the cieling and walls of this room, the 
moſt remarkable atchievements of the Re- 
public of Florence, are painted in freſco by 
Giorgio Vaſari. The four corners are fill- 
ed with many large pieces in oil colours, 
one of which repreſents the coronation of 
Coſmo I. by pope Pius V. Another exhi- 
bits: the twelve Florentines, who, _at the 
ſame time were ambaſſadors from different 
ſtates at the court of pope Boniface VIII. 
who was fo taken with this extraordinary 
occurrence, that he called Tuſcany the -th 
element and ſemen terrarum. The third 
repreſents the election of Coſmo I. And 
the ſubject of the laſt, is the inſtitution of 
the order of St. Stephen, pope and martyr: 
The firft two gone are painted by Li- 
pozzr, the third by e e and the fourth 
y Paſſignano. A traveller ſhould not omit 
feeing the marble ſtatues of John de Medi- 
cis, of Coſmo I. of duke Alexander, 
the great duke Coſmo I. and alſo of the 
popes Leo X. and Clement VII. who were 
of the houſe of Medicis. Here is alſo a 
moſt admirable ſtatue of Victory, with a 


priſoner at her feet, the work of Michael 


Angelo, who at - firſt: intended it for the 
monument of pope Julius II. Laſtly, here 
are alſo to bè ſeen ſix exquiſite marble 
groupes by Vincenzio Roſſi, repreſenting 

of the exploits of Hercules, 1. His 
daſhing Anteus againſt a rock. 2. His kil- 
ling the Centaur, 3. His throwing Dio- 
medes to wild horſes. 4. His carrying a 
terrible wild boar alive, upon his ſhoulders. 


5. His helping Atlas to bear up the — 


6. His victory over the queen of the Ama- 
zons. But however admirable the work 
manſhip of theſe pieces may be, ſome of 


| them muſt offend a modeſt eye, eſpecially 


of the female ſex. EW 
In the Sala de Udionza Vecchia, are 
ſome paintings in freſco, repreſenting the 
heroic actions of Furius Camillus, by Fran- 
ciſco Salviati. | | 
In the Palazzo Vecchio, the duke's ward: 
robe is kept, for ſeeing of which, a parti- 
| cular licence muſt be obtained from the 
maſter of the wardrobe, and care be taken 
that the famous Florentine Pandects, and. 
the manuſcript goſpel of St. John be parti- 
cularly ſpecified in the licence. In this 
wardrobe are ten or twelve large cloſets 
full of plate, a great part of which is finely 
chaſed, and ſet with jewels : and among the 
- reſt, here are four ſilver bed-poſts, which 
belonged to the ſtate bed of Coſmo the 
A 
Here are alſo abundance of Turkiſh arms 
and bridles, profuſely enriched with jewels 
and in a particular cloſet is ſhewn the crown, 
with which pope Pius V. crowned Coſmo I. 
as firſt great duke of Florence, in the year 
1569. It is made of gald, and enriched 
with a great number of jewels, &c.. What 
offence this procedure of the pope gave to 
the imperial court, and by what means 
Francis. Medicis gained in 1375, its conſent 
vim new dignity, may be learned from 
ory. = | | 
T bs moſt valuable thing in all this ward- 
| robe, is the palliotto or altar cloth, covered 
with pearls, rubies, and 'other ſtones. A- 
mong the reſt, are two gems called aqua- 
marina, equal in magnitude to a large wal- 
nut, which are ſaid to be of an ineſtimable 
value. On both ſides are joined together 
the arms of Auſtria and Florence. In the 
middle is Coſmo II. repreſented in an em- 
boſſed work of gems and enamel. His ta- 
lare or robe is richly ſet with diamonds: and 
on the altar or table at which he is kneeling, 
lies a crown entirely covered with diamonds. 
Over the palliotto is an inſcription, in let- 
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ters compoſed of rubies, about half an inch 
in height. © Coſmus II. Magne Etruriæ 
« Dux ex Voto.” | 

The Pandectæ Florentine, are two vo- 
Jumes in folio, bound in crimſon velvet, 
which is now almoſt worn away, particu- 
larly on the backs. On the outſide of one 
of thoſe folios, is an enameled work of Mo- 
ſes with the two tables; that in the right 
hand was deſignedly drawn ſo, that its con- 
tents ſhould appear as if totally effaced ; 
whereas the writing on that in the other 
hand is perfectly legible. The other fide 
of the cover has no ornaments. On the 
other volume is likewiſe an enamelled work 

of the ancient arms of Fiorence, namely, a 
red croſs, but now very much faded. Over 

the arms is the word Libertas, the preſent 

motto of tlie Republic of Lucca; theſe 
books are written on vellum, but many of 
the leaves are ſo thin, that one would al- 
moſt take them for ſilk paper; and for the 
better preſervation of them, a piece of green 
taffety is laid betwixt every leaf. Brink- 
man, of Holland, promiſed to publiſh an 
account of theſe pandects, together with the 
text. But that the Roman law, or pan- 
dectæ, obtained in courts of judicature be- 
fore the diſcovery of the above copy at 

Amalfi, is beyond all diſpute. 

In another chamber is kept the original 
of the decrees of the council of Florence, 
| holden in the year 1439, which pope Eu- 
genius IV. oppoſed to the council of Baſil , 
they are written on a large ſkin of parch- 
ment, and ſubſcribed with the names of the 
Latin biſhops,” in two columns. At the 
head of them ſtands the pope's ſubſcription 
as follows, Ego Eugenius Eccleſ. Catho- 

licæ Epiſcopus. I Eugene, biſhop of 
the Catholic church.” And, likewiſe, in 
two rows, are the names of the Greek bi- 
ſhops, ſigned at the top, by the empe- 
Tor John Palealogus VII. in red ink. Here 
are alſo the Acta Concilii Florentini, with 
two Greek manuſcripts of the goſpels, kept 
together in a ſmall caſket, one of which 


275 
is pretended to be an original, written by 
St. John himſelf, and in golden letters. 
This volume contains only St. John's goſ- 
pel, and has two pretty illuminations relating 
to the goſpel hiſtory. The letters alſo are 
large and legible. | It is full of abbrevia- 
tions, and written in vellum folio. The 
other is allo written on vellum, and con- 
tains the four Evangeliſts, with St. John in 
the firſt place. This volume is bound in 
a ſilver cover, enriched with pearls. 

The pillars of Palazzo Vecchio, were for- 
merly only of brick, but by the ſkill of 
the architect Miaelozzi, theſe were taken 
down, and replaced by others of free ſtone, 
much better. adapted for ſupporting the 
weight of the building. 


Loggia, commonly called de' Lanzi, are 
three fine ſtatues, the firſt is of Judith, with 
Holofernes at her feet, in bronze, by Do- 
natello; another, alſo of the ſame metal, 
by Benevento Cellini, who, in an oſtenta- 
tious life, written hy himſelf, haaſts that he 
ſhot the duke of Bourbon, repreſents Per- 
ſeus with Meduſa's head ſevered from her 
body: the bronze baſſo relievo on the pe- 
deſtal, exhibits Andromeda and Perſeus, 
with other paſſages relating to that fable. 
The third piece, where admiration can ne- 
ver be ſatisfied, is a groupe repreſenting a 
young warlike Roman, carrying off a Sa- 
bine virgin, and tranſported with joy, on 
account of his booty, while her father lies 


the moſt paſſionate grief and rage. The 
rape of the Sabines is expreſſed in baſſo re- 
lievo on the pedeſtals; and the whole per- 
formance does great honour to Giovanni 
Bologna. | | 

In the ſquare, before the Palazzo Vec- 
chio, is a very grand fountain, deſigned by 
Ammaneti, in the time of Coſmo 1; It is 


adorned with ſhells, .cornucopias, tritons, 
go four other ſea-gods of braſs, bigger 
than the life: in the Center is Neptune, ten 
ells high, and drawn in a large ſhell, re- 
Mme | 
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ſembling a triumphal car, by four horſes, 
two of which are of braſs, and the other 
two of white marble. | 

Near this fountain is a braſs equeſtrian 
ſtatue erected by Ferdinand I. in the year 
1594, in honour of his father Coſmo 1. 
This ſtatue was executed by Giovanni Bo- 
logna. Upon one ſide of the pedeſtal is a 
baſſo relievo, repreſenting the election of 
Cofmo I. to the ducal dignity, before he 
was quite eighteen years of age, with an 
inſcription, © that he was choſen unani- 
* mouſly by the ſenate of Florence.” 

The oppoſite ſide repreſents the corona- 
tion of the Great Duke, with an inſcription. 
On the third is his entry inte Sienna, 
with a ſuitable inſcription alſo. - And on 
the fourth fide is another inſcription, © In 
4 honour of Coſmo de Medicis, by his ſon 
« Ferdinand III. in the year 1584.“ 

In this ſquare is the Fabrica degli Uffici, 
built by the faid Coſmo I. from a plan of 
Giorgio Vaſari, on the ground floor of 
which the principal magiſtrates of the city 
live together for the better maintenance of 


„ 


the public tranquillity, and the more ſpee- 
dy Efparch of juſtice. The other ſtory is 


filled with artifans employed for the duke's 
wardrobe and gallery, and particularly in 
Florentine works, where nature and paint- 
ing are furpriſingly imitated by proper ar- 
rangements of ſparks of gems, and bits of 
the fineſt marble inlaid. This place is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of il Scrittorio; and 
though the artifts work principally for the 
duke, yet the more induftrious find time to 
make toys to diſpoſe of to foreigners, which 
are fold at a great price; a feſtoon- piece, 
juſt finiſhed, which is not above a foot and 
a half in length, and half a foot in breadth, 
employed the artift eighteen months with- 
out completing it. Another piece of em- 
boſſed work, about the bigneſs of a mid- 
dling ſheet of paper, which repreſents the 
adoration of the Magi, and a hoft of an- 

Is in the air, has been forty years in hand, 
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only are made uſe of, whereas in the other 
kinds of Moſaic, which yet are rated high 


j at Rome, vitreous compoſitions are em- 


| ployed. Beſides, this laſt fort conſiſts only 
of very minute particles, jumbled together 
by fuſion ; but the proper Florentine work 
reſembles the inlaid work of a cabinet- 
maker, Here alſo are made theſe ſmall 
ebony cantine, or caſes, adorned with pre- 
cious ſtones, in imitation of birds, flowers, 
&c. in baſſo relievo, for the perfumes and 
eſſences which the Great Duke ſends as pre- 
ſents to foreign princes. | 

Among the pieces preparing for the al- 
tar of the new chapel of St. Laurence, are 
the four evangeliſts, and ſome of the apoſ. 
tles, about a foot in height. St. Luke 
moſtly conſiſts of a ſingle piece of lapis la- 
'Zuli, and St. Paul of a Lithotropium orien- 
tale. Here are alio ſeveral pieces repre- 
ſenting the annunciation of the Virgin Ma- 
ry, and among them a ſmall copy of the 
' Annunciata, which is expoſed for adora- 
tion in the church of that name, an angel 
having, it is ſaid, finiſned the Virgin Ma- 
ry's face. Here are likewiſe ſhewn ſeveral 
pugillares, or antique writing tables; two 
-reddiſh urns, or vaſes, of Cyprian jaſper; 
a baſon of pietra P. Arragona, or touch- 
| ſtone, with emboſſed works of fruits, flowers, 
and feſtoons, all of oriental ſtones. The 
colours are lively, and repreſent ſeveral forts 
of birds, &c. in a natural and beautiful 
manner. 

The uppermoſt ſtory of the Fabrica de- 
gli Uffici, is laid out in ſeveral apartments. 
of curioſities, particularly the celebrated 
gallery, which is an oblong ſquare; the 
breadth within is ten common paces; the 
length of the two wings, or longeſt ſides, 
is 212 paces, or near 400 feet, and the 
ſhorter fide, reckoned on the outſide, ſe- 
venty ſuch paces. In the anti- chamber, 
leading into the gallery, are great numbers 
of antique inſcriptions, idols, lamps, and 
ſtatues; among which is Orpheus, or Am- 
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Two large wolves of the {ame metal facing 
each other, are the only pieces of modern 


work here. 


The cieling of the gallery itſelf is co- 
vered with paintings, which repreſent the 
invention of arts and ſciences, the moſt 
eminent perſonages of the city of Florence, 
and other hiſtorical pieces. The.walls, on 
each fide, are hung with portraits of the 
moſt illuſtrious perſons of the houſe of Me- 
dicis; and over theſe, along the entabla- | 
ture, on the right hand, are ſmall portraits 
of generals, miniſters of ſtate, and princes; 
oppoſite to theſe are the buſtos of learned 
men. Newton and Leibnitz, whoſe emu- 
lation, while living, would not allow them 
to be the beſt of friends, are placed here, 
next to one another, though Newton has 
the firſt place. At the farther end, or ſhort 
ſide, are groupes of figures, ſtatues, and 
buſtos on both ſides, which afford the more 
_ agreeable entertainment to an antiquarian, 

or ſculptor, as he may be aſſured that he 
ſees nothing here but originals. In the left 
hand wing, the ſtatues and buſtos of illuſ- 
trious men are placed upon one fide ; and 
thoſe of eminent women on the other. The 
number of the ſtatues amount to ſeventy- 
two, and the buſtos to a hundred and two. 
The moſt remarkable of theſe are the fol- 
lowing ; the white marble groupe of Lao- 
coon, and his two ſons, with the ſerpents 
twiſting themſelves about them, is, per- 
| haps, the only copy in the whole gallery, 
and on, account of its extraordinary large- 
neſs, is placed at the end of the right hand 
wing, with an inſcription on the pedeſtal, 
that Baccio Bandinelli was the artiſt. 

The original is in the Belvidere of the 
Vatican at Rome, and is a little maimed 
in the lower parts behind, it having been 
probably deſigned to be placed againſt a 
wall. The Florentine groupe is entire in 
thoſe parts in which the original is muti- 
lated, being ſupplied from an antique mo- 
del of Laocoon, which was here before. 
And the Florentines will have it, that their 


copy deſerves equal eſteem with the origi- 


877 
nal at Rome. Near it lies, a large white 
boar of white marble, ſuppoſed to have 
been done by a Grecian artiſt ; there is a 
copy of it at Verſailles, and in moſt col- 
lections of famous pieces of ſculpture. _ 
Here are to be ſeen Jupiter in the ſhape - 
of a ſwan, and Leda in the attitude of the 
Venus of Medicis, with joy and ſhame in 
her looks; but the ſwan 1s little anſwerable 
to the other parts of this admirable piece. 
A victory holding a crown in one hand, 
and in the other a branch of laurel, in the 
Athenian taſte, without wings, is entirely - 
worthy of the place where it ſtands. * 
Narciſſus ſtooping to view himſelf in the 
well, is of Parian marble, and an excellent 
performance; as is likewiſe a Bacchus, 
with a goblet in his hand, and leaning up- 
on a Faunus, who is kneeling before him. 


Near this antique ſtands a Bacchus of Mi- 


chael Angelo, being a copy of the former. 

Of this laſt there goes a noted ſtory, 
related thus : Michael Angelo's reputation 
being raiſed to a great height, his adver- 
ſaries, envious of his fame, had no other 
way left to leſſen it, than by comparing 
his works with thoſe of the ancients, and 
endeavouring to ſhew how far he fell ſhort 
of them: he took a reſolution of putting the 
{kill of his judges to the teſt, and made 


this Bacchus ; when the work was finiſhed, 


— — 


4 


he broke off the right hand, which holds a 
cup, and laid it by in his cloſet; the reft 
of the figure he buried, and let it he fome 
time in the ground. Af a proper oppor- 
tunity, workmen being ordered to dig, and 
to carry on their work ſo, that they muſt 
of courſe come to the place where the ſta- 
tue lay, they accordingly did fo, and found 
it; they, according to direction, talked of it 
in ſuch a manner, as that it might come to 
the ear of ſome of his adverſaries, who were 
not long in going to view the new diſcove- 
ry; ſo that upon cleanſing the earth from 
it, they found a fine groupe of a Bacchus 
and Faunus entire, only that a hand was 
wanting to the former. They ſtraight judg- 
ed it to be an antique. The diſcovery os 
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ſoon noiſed abroad, and among others that 
flocked to ſee it, M. Angelo came him- 


 felf, who was not fo loud in its praiſes as 


the reſt were, enly obſerving that it was, 
< Bella coſa, i. e. A pretty thing.” Well, 
ſays one, you can make as good, no doubt! 
After playing a while with them, he at laſt 
aſked them what will you ſay, if I made 
this. Upon which, deſiring only their pa- 
tience while he ſtepped home, he brought 


with him the hand he had broken off, which, 


upon application, was found to tally exact- 
ty with the arm. In the plate we have given 
of this fine groupe, the ſeam juſt above the 


wriſt, in the ſmall part of the arm of Bac- 


chus, is viſible. The ſame ftory is alſo 
told of a Cupid. 

The chimera is of braſs; in the fore- 
parts it reſembles a lion, with the head and 
neck of a Shamois growing from its back; 


and on its feet are eagle's claws. Along 


its back runs a row of prickles, and in the 
hinder parts it again reſembles a lion, but 
the tail is broken off. This curious piece 
of antiquity was dug up near Arezzo, in 
the year 1548, in the time of Coſmo I. 

A Bacchus riding upon a tyger, both in 
bronze, is juſtly reckoned one of the moſt 
remarkable pieces here, and ſome cannot 
view it Without concern, becauſe the feet 
are wanting. The pedeſtal on which it 


ſtands, is che work of Guiberti; and on 


one fide is repreſented, in baſſo relievo, the 
ſtory of Ariadne; upon another a ſacrifice 


to Bacchus z and on. the further ſide is an 


inſcription, very obſcure, which ſeems to 
be a modern compoſition, and ſays,, I 
< came hither as I could, having left Del- 
phi and my brother.” 

Among the ſtatues, ſome fancy they have 
diſcovered Scipio Africanus ; but it rather 


_ repreſents ſome Tuſcan orator, ſeveral He- 


trurian characters being diſcernible in the 
fringes of his robe, which is of a very ſin- 
\ $15 kind. It is a bronze, but greatly 

amaged by time. Morpheus 1s here re- 


preſented in the ſhape of a ſleeping boy, in 
_ couchſtone ; poſſibly the blackneſs of this 


ſtone, which was always uſed for the ſta. 
tues of ſleep, as Addiſon obſerves, alludes 
to the darkneſs of the night, which is the 
proper ſeaſon for reſt. Further on are ſeve- 
ral other ſtatues. | e 
Amongſt the buſts, or heads, the moſt 
curious are thoſe of Alexander the Great, 
three times bigger than life. Agrippa Ca- 
ligula and Otho, the latter with a ſhort 
bob wig (galerus); the ſame figure he alſo 
makes on medals. Among other pieces, 
is a bronze head of Michael Angelo, done 
by himſelf; and near it is a marble buſty 
of Brutus, one of Cæſar's aſſaſſins; it was 
begun by Michael Angelo, but not finiſh- 
ed, for the reaſon expreſſed in this line: 


% 


In mentem ſceleris venit, & abſti- 
meer. . e. 


% The ſculptor ſtruck with his guilt, 
* could not proceed.“ jw 


Out of the gallery you go into ſeveral 
cabinets fuil of curiofities, well worth ſee- 
ing. In the firſt are above a hundred and 
twenty portraits of celebrated painters, moſt 
of them done by the perſons they are de- 
ſigned for, and all in gilt frames, with the 
names over every one of them. Albert 


Durer painted his portrait in 1498, and un- 
der it is a German diſtich, That he did 


«it when twenty-ſix years of age.“ 
Peter Belloti is painted with a gold chain 


about his neck, and a glaſs of wine in his 
hand: his other hand pointing at both, 


with this motto, © hinc hilaritas!“ © hence 
comes joy.” Probably the great duke 
had made him a preſent of ſome wine and 
a gold chain at the ſame time, which in- 
ſpired the painter with the fancy of drawing 
himſelf with fuch fymbols. One cannot but 
wiſh, that more regularity had been ob- 
ſerved in the arrangement of the paintings, 
which are indiſcriminately huddleg together 


without regard to time or country. Ra- 


phael's portrait, makes no great figure, fo 
that he muſt have been very young at the 


time of this performance, Thoſe of the fol- 


lowing 
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lowing painters are admirably” excecuted ;. 
namely, Titian, Giulio Romano, Andrea 
del Sarto, Sophoniſbe Anguiſnola, Roſalba 
Cariera, who is drawn with a handſomer 
fice than ſhe naturally had, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, and Pozzi the jeſuit, an admirable 
perſpective painter. Among the portraits 
of painters, here are ſix of the name of Ca- 
racci. In the middle of the chamber ſtands 
a ſtatue of cardinal Leopold de Medicis, 
who was a great encourager of arts and 
ſciences, and particularly painting, having 
procured moſt of the abovementioned por- 
traits. This ſtatue is of white marble, and 
finely executed, by Giov. Battiſta Foggini; 
the cardinal 15 1n a ſitting attitude, and over 
an infcription, © ſemper rectus, ſemper 
idem,“ 1. e. always right and always 
i the ſame.” Upon which Mr. Newton, 
the late Engliſh miniſter at Florence, made 
a Latin diſtich on Leopold's ſtatue, *< that 
none better deſerved a ſtatue, nor was 
« ever ſtatue put up in a nobler place.” 

The next cabinet contains a very noble 
collection of large and rich porcelain vaſes, 
&, There are alſo ſome veſſels made of 
Babbagauro, a very rare Egyptian clay of 
a greeniſh colour, which was not unknown 
to the ancients; two very large urns of 
pucaro del cile, an earth of high price, 
brought from Mexico. In this apartment 
is allo ſhewn a large table, repreſenting 
birds, flowers, fruits, and feſtoons, in ex- 
quiſite Florentine work, and in the niceſt 
taſte, twenty- five perſons having been em- 
ployed for thirteen years in finiſhing this 
curious piece. Es 

On the other ſide of the gallery is a 
cabinet, where is to be ſeen a pillar of 
oriental alabaſter of a ſingle piece, and four 
ells long: it is almoſt tranſparent and highly 
valucd. Here, among other things is an 
antique bronze, reſembling the large one 
in the gallery, but complete, whereas the 
latter is maimed, this having a long tail. 
Here are a great many antique idols, lamps, 
Kc. laſtly, ſome antique inlaid works of 


Precious ſtones, which are indeed beautiful, 
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but will not bear a compariſon with the 
Florentine work. In the middle of this 
chamber, hangs a large chandelier with ſe- 
veral branches, the whole of amber, which - 
was a preſent from one of the electors of 
Brandenburg; and it is chaſed with ſeveral 
heads of princes and princeſſes of that illuſ- 
trious houſe. | 

In the next chamber is the town and 
harbour of Leghorn in Florentine work, of 
gems, upon a table, the lapis lazuli repre- 
ents the ſea, and the whole work which is 
within a border of agate, is extremely well 
executed, though above a hundred years 
old. There are ſome already made, which 
are equal to it. But it will be greatly ſur- 
paſſed by a' piece, which has been carrying 
on theſe twenty years by Hommagio, at 
Caſſel, and repreſents the palace of Rhein- 
fels, with the neighbouring country. 

In the abovementioned cabinet, adjacent 
to the gallery, are ſeveral other curioſities 
of pietre commeſſe, or antique inlaid work, 
an antique vaſe of an uncommon magni- 
tude, made out of one piece of oriental ala- 
baſter; a very large crucifix on a pedeſtal 
of thick ſtone, the croſs is made of agate, 
and our Saviour of one piece of ivory, ex- 
cept the arms which are inſerted into the 
body: in a particular cabinet are kept a 
great number of pieces of turned ivory, as 
a round box, the workmanſhip of the Czar 
Peter the Great, a globe, with near a hun- 
dred others of ſmaller ſize turned within it. 
But the fineſt piece is a Curtius on horſe- 
back, leaping into the chaſm in the Roman 
forum. bes. 1 

Here is alſo a numerous collection of gu- 
rious pieces of amber, moſt of which have 
contracted a redneſs through age; which is 
common to all kinds of amber, eſpecially if 
they have been ſteeped in rape or linſeed 
oil. : 5 
The artificial curioſities of ebony in an- 
other cabinet, are the more to be admired 
for the variety of ſculpture upon them, it 
being extremely difficult to carve this os 


to any extraordinary nicety in Europe. 55 
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the Eaſt-Indies it is cut into ſmall boards, 


and then buried ſix or eight feet deep in the 


earth, which makes it eaſier to be wrought, 
and prevents its iplitting, a fault very fre- 
= complained of in this wood by 

Curopean artiſts. And this occaſions the 
great difference between the India ebony 
cabinets, and thoſe made in Europe. Thoſe 
ebony works here came from Augſburg, 
and repreſent a caſtle with ſeveral gates. 
On the upper part is a clock, and under- 
neath is an organ. The principal ſcriptu- 
ral hiſtories are exquiſitely painted upon 
Jae by Bruggel, both outſide and inſide. 

pon opening a little door, you ſee another 
ſurpriſing cabinet, the four ſides of which, 
will bear the niceſt examination. The firſt 
repreſents a landſkip with birds, &c. inlaid 
with gems: on the ſecond is the deſcent 
from the croſs in baſſo-relievo of wax, from 
a model of Michael Angelo; the third ex- 
hibits our Saviour and the twelve apoſtles in 
amber, each figure being ſix inches in 
height; and the ſubject of the fourth is the 
crucifixion, of the ſame materials. This 
ebony cabinet is valued at ſixty thouſand 
dollars. | 

In the next chamber is the anatomy of a 
human head in wax, and over this the gra- 
dual putrefaction of the body alſo in wax, 
by Cajetano Julio Zummo, a Sicilian eccle- 
fiatic, whoſe picture in miniature hangs near 
it. Upon one ſide of this admirable piece 
fits Time, with an old torn folio at his feet, 
and the whole conſiſts of ſeveral figures. 
'The firſt is an inflated female corpſe, near 
which, lies another of a ſallow hue. After 
this is ſeen a child, whoſe body being mar- 
dled as it were with blue and yellow, indi- 
cates a nearer. approach to putrefaction. 
The fourth figure is full of ſuppurating ul- 
cers, with worms crawling out of them. 
The reſt exhibit the increaſing ravages of 
worms, with the gradual progreſs of putre- 
faction on the human body, till at laſt it 
terminates in a bare ſkeleton. However 
diſagreeable ſuch a ſpectacle may be to ti- 
morous ſelf- love, the execution of it is fo 


natural and delicate, that a perſon is never 
tired with viewing it. The ſame admirable 
artiſt has in like manner exhibited the va- 
rious ſtages and effects of the plague. 

From hence one is conducted to another 
chamber, where there is a large collection of 
mathematical inſtruments, burning glaſſes, 
machines repreſenting the ſyſtems of Ptole- 
my, Copernicus, Tycho, &c. a terreſtrial 
and a celeſtial globe, each above eight feet 
in diameter, an oriental magnet a foot in 
length, and between two and three inches in 
thickneſs, and about ſix broad. It is faid 
this will lift forty pounds weight. Here 
are ſeveral heads and trophies of ſtandards, 
&c. painted on a table, which, when viewed 
through a glaſs in a tube, exhibit the pic- 
ture of one of the grand dukes : and on the 
wall of this room, are delineated all the ter- 
ritories belonging to Tuſcany. 

Another cabinet is full of ſelect paintings, 
marble ſculptures, bronzes, &c. fome of 
which, however curious, do not deſerve a 
place here. Among others, is a ſtatue of 
an hermaphrodite in white marble, but very 
obſcene, which is ſuppoſed to excel even 
that ſo much admired one in the villa Borg- 
| heſe, both being excellent antiques, allo a 
Priapus, but kept covered. It is cut in 
white marble, and ornamented on each ſide 
with ſeveral ſmaller ones. This collection 
of deſigns, the gift of cardinal Leopold, 
conſiſt of a hundred and twenty large vo- 
lames. But Mr. Richardſon thinks them 
ſcarcely worthy of a place in the Medicis 
collection. 

The next is that admirable chamber, 
called la Tribuna or T Octogone, from its 
octangular figure. It is twenty feet in dia- 
meter, and on the roof of the cupola, which 
within is lined with mother of pearl, is a 
kind of compaſs, ſhewing the ſhifting and 
changes of the wind. At entering the Tri- 
buna, the eye is immediately ſtruck with fix 
marble ſtatues in the middle, my "rom 
is the famous Venus de Medicis. Hitherto 
this ſtatue, in the unanimous opinion of all 


bages, is reckoned to ſurpaſs not only 


every 


BLAINVILLE, KgySLER, WRIGHT, MonTFAaucon, &c. 
| modeſty, ſeem to rival each other in the 


every thing of that kind in Florence, but any 
iece of ſculpture throughout the world, 
It formerly ſtood in the Medicis palace 
upon Mount Pincio jn Rome, whence this 
ſtatue, together with the Arrotino, was 
brought to Florence, by order of duke 
Coſino III. In the carriage, the hips, legs, 
and arms were broken off by the way; they 
have, however, been replaced and joined 
with ſo much art, that it muſt. be a very in- 
quiſitive eye that can diſcern the leaſt trace 
of any ſuch misfortune. The inſcription 
on the baſe, ſhews it to be the work of 
Cleomenes, an Athenian, the fon of Apol- 
lodorus ; yet among all the remains of an- 
tiquity, this is the only place where men- 
tion is made of this great maſter. The 
edeftal is modern, and between two and” 
three feet high, and as the ſtatue ſeems to 
lean a little forward, ſome connoiſſeurs 
think, that it was originally deſigned for an 
elevated poſition ; but this inference is of 
no great concluſiveneſs. Poſlibly this atti- 
tude may be owing to the modeſty with 
which Venus endeavours to hide, and as 1t 
were to withdraw herſelf from the behold- 
ers eye. The right knee advances a little 
forward; the left hand is placed a little be- 
fore the pudenda; and the right acroſs her 
breaſts; yet without touching the body. 
Montfaucon has a plate of this ſtatue (in 
his antiquities Tom. 1. fig. I.) which was 
taken from count Maffei's collection; but 
it gives a very diſadvantageous idea of its 
beauty: beſides the poſition of the hands is 
the very reverſe of that in the original, the 
left being placed where the right ſhould 
be, and vice verſa. Sandrat has alſo fallen 
into the ſame miſtake in the firſt part of his 
art of painting and ſculpture. This ſtatue 
ſeems rather leſs than the life, owing very 
probably to its being naked, and among 
others of a larger ſize: and this by the bye 
15 another objection againſt its being at firſt 
— to ſtand in a high place. The 
head inclines a little to the left ſhoulder ; 
the bloom of youth, the pleaſing ſoftneſs 


of her look, together with her beauty and | 
Vor. I. NUM B. XV. © | 
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agreeable charms of her countenance. Her 
perſon is ſomewhat plump, and the fleſh fo 
admirably executed, that one imagines it ſo 
ſoft, as, that it muſt yield to the touch. 
Here indeed, the ſkill of the ſtatuary, is 
not a little aſſiſted by the poliſh of the mar- 
ble, which at firſt was of a pure white co- 
lour; but time has given it a yellowneſs : 
it however, does not yet look amiſs, and in 
ſun-ſhine, it is almoſt tranſparent. . Her 
hair at preſent is brown, and this poſſibly 
may be na other than the gilding faded, a 
thing not unuſual among the ancients, as 
Richardfon tells us. Though Venus, in 
antique ſtatues, and even upon a medal of 
Fauſtina, is often ſeen in the like attitude 
with that of Medicis ; yet no certain con- 
cluſion can be drawn from thence, that it 
was borrowed from this as an original, and 
even in thoſe times accounted the maſter- 
piece of ſculpture. But this attitude rather 
appears to have been common to that god- 
deſs, as Ælius Lampridius acquaints us, 
the infamous emperor Heliogabalus ſtood, 
when having the ſtory of Paris acted at 
home, he himſelf perſonated Venus in this 


very manner. 


Amidſt the admiration of all ages, and 
reſort of curious perſons to ſee this Venus 
of Medicis, it has not eſcaped cenſure. 
Moſt connoiſſeurs agree, that the head is 
rather too ſmall in proportion to the other 
parts of the body, and particularly the hips; 
tome find fault with the largeneſs of the 
noſe: poſſibly the partition along the ver- 
tebræ of the back 1s a little too deep, con- 
ſidering the object is a ſoft, plump female; 
at leaſt the bend of the arms and the incli- 
nation of the upper part of the body ſeem 
to leſſen, if not entirely prevent ſo deep a 
partition. The fingers are of an extraor- 
dinary length, and all of them, excepting 
the little finger on the right hand, are with- 
out joints. But it is evident that the hands 
had not undergone the artiſt's laſt touches. 
And conſequently this ſhould not affect his 
reputation. The ſame obſervation might 
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poſſibly be made on the fiſh or dolphin at 


the ſide of the ſtatue, upon which ſome 


boys ſeem to be riding, were it not a thing 
known that many of the admirable pieces 
of antiquity excel only in their capital parts, 
the judicious maſters ſlurring over the con- 
comitant ornaments, as not deſerving ſo 
much time and attention. Mr. Richardſon 
has alſo obſerved the fame defect and differ- 
ence of work in the little children of the 


Nile in the Vatican Belvidera; in the wild 
boar's head belonging to the ſtatue of Me- 


leager in the Picchini palace at Rome; in 
the beaſts with the Toro Farneſe, in the 
children in Commodus's arms in the Far- 
neſe palace; and laſtly, in the Leda, which 
is in a groupe with Caſtor and Pollux, in 
the duke of Bracciano's palace, all in the 
ſame city. The original of the Greek me- 
dals of the Syrian kings, and Ptolemy's 
were engraved in the ſame manner, nothing 
being finer than the heads ; whereas, the re- 


_ verſes ſeem to be done by an unexperienced 
hand. To conclude the account of this ce- 


lebrated Venus with the judgment of ſome 
connoiſſeurs , they allow, that in compa- 
ring the parts ſeparately, as the head, the 
_ &c. of this ſtatue with thoſe of 
others, there might be found ſimilar parts, 
of equal and even of ſuperior workmanſhip. 
But that for ſuch. a combination of beauties, 
delicacy of ſhape and attitude, with the 
ſymmetry of the whole, the world doth not 
afford its equal. This incomparable ſtatue 
ſtands between two others of the ſame god- 
deſs, which in any other place would paſs 
for admirable pieces ; whereas, here they 
ſerve rather as fils to the Venus of Medicis, 
only increaſing the admiration of it, while 
their own excellencies are quite unnoticed. 
That on her right hand is twice its magni- 


tude, with the golden apple in her hand, | 


and called Venus Victrix or Victorioſa; the 
other a noble ſtatue by Hercules Ferrata, 
is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Venus 


Urania. 


Upon one ſide of this laſt ſtatue, is a 
dancing Faunus, whoſe ſportive humour 


4 


and agility, is finely expreſſed. Michael 
Angelo is ſaid to have added the head and 
arms to it; but this piece is originally af. 
cribed to no leſs a perſon than Praxitiles, 


[On the marble appears ſome ſtains, parti- 


cularly on the face ; and theſe having been 
ſuppoſed to proceed from the moulds, no 
more patterns are permitted to be made 
from it. c 

Next to this is the Arrotino, which is 
an old man reſting upon one knee, and 
whetting a ſort of broad knife upon a 
ſtone, with his head erect; and liſtening as 
it were with great attention, but very cau- 
tious of being obſerved. The head and the 
hair of this piece are particularly admired, 
It 1s generally thought to be a peaſant, who 
being in the field, happened to overhear 
ſome of Catiline's conſpirators, and diſcover- 
ed them. But the hiſtory of that conſpi- 
racy, as alſo of that headed by Brutus's 
ſons, make no mention of their being de- 
tected by a country labourer. 

The ſixth piece, is a groupe repreſent- 
ing two wreſtlers engaged, and one of them 
throwing his antagoniſt ; who in the ſtrug- 
gle, breaks his own arm at the ſame time. 
The heads in this groupe are alſo executed 
with admirable ſkill. Flaminius Vacca, as 
quoted by Montfaucon, ſays, that the piece 
was dug up in his time, before St. John's 
gate at Rome, and of it a plate may be ſeen 
in his antiquities. 

Round the tribuna is a repoſitory full of 
ſmall, but very valuable antiques. Among 
theſe is a buſto of Tiberius (not of Julius 
Cæſar, as Miſſon and others have imagined) 
cut in a turquoiſe, of the bigneſs of a hen- 
egg, ſeveral buſtos of cryſtal, &c. a lion 
tearing a horſe to pieces in marble, a Venus 
in the Medicis attitude, the matrix of an 
emerald, part of which is in embryo, as it 
were, and the other in its full perfection, 
&c. | 

Here are ſeveral fine paintings in minia- 
ture by Giovanni Battiſta, a monk of Monte 
Sinario, which is a convent five miles from 


Florence, who died above a century ago. 
c 
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He never attempted any thing of his own, 
but contented himſelf with copying the 
works of others. And how happily he ſuc- 
ceeded, may be particularly ſeen here in 
his miniature copy on lapis lazuli, of the. 


adoration of the ſhepherds, from an ori- | 


ginal by Litian. Here is. alſo an admirable 
original of a Madonna by Corregio, and 
another by Michael Angelo, a St. John by 
Raphael, with a portrait of pope Julius II. 
by the ſame, together with ſeveral ſelect 
pieces of Titian, del Sarto, Paul Veroneſe, 
Holbein, Tintoretti, Gherardini, Caracci, 
Rubens, Van Dyke, &c. ; 
' Juſt at the entrance, on the left hand, 
hangs a Moſaic work, repreſenting an owl 
with other birds ſporting about it, conſiſt- 
ing of. ſeveral thouſand ſmall ſtones, in- 
ſcribed with the artiſt's name, Marcellus 
Provenzalis, a Cento, in the year 1615. 
In the tribuna are likewiſe ſeveral curious 
pieces of the modern Florentine work of 
pietre commeſſe; one of which repreſent- 
ting a pearl fiſhery, inlaid on lapis lazuli, 
is always beheld with great admiration, 
Among theſe curioſities, an octangular 
table, conſiſting entirely of agate, chalce- 
dony, lapis lazuli, topaz, rubies, and other 


oriental gems, in imitation of birds, fruits, 


foliages, and flowers, is valued at 100,000 
ſcudis, or about 21,250 J. ſterling, thirty 
perſons having been employed on this ſingle 
piece for fifteen years. 

Here was formerly ſhewn a nail, one half 
of which was iron, the other gold. This is 
lad to be a ſpecimen given by the cele- 
brated chymiſt, Thurneiſſer, in order to 
prove the poſſibility of tranſmuting the 
meaneſt metals into gold. But this having 
been diſcovered to conſiſt only in a nice 
ſoldering, that once famous nail lies in de- 
ſerved obſcurity. 

The remarkable diamond which uſed to 

: ſhewn here, has been removed from the 
tribuna to the duke's. private cabinet; but 
an exact model made of yellowiſh glaſs, now 
lupplies its place. The original weighs a 
undred and forty carrats and a half; and 


was the largeſt diamond in Europe, till 
Mr. Pitt brought one from the Eaſt-Indies, 
which exceeded it, and was ſold to the re- 

ent of France, this. being the moſt coftly 
Jewel belonging to that crown. The ſparks 
which-fell from it in cutting, produced Mr, 
Pitt 6000 J. ſterling : and. after being cut, 


| beſides its extraordinary weight of a hun- 


dred and forty-four carrats, was of a finer 
water than any diamond; whereas that of 
Florence, is of a yellowiſh, water. The 
great duke bought his of a jeſuit fot 75000 
ſcudi, or about 18,750 J. ſterling. But the 
father had an exorbitant profit, having given 
only a paolo or ſeven pence ſterling for it 
on the Piazzo di Navona, were it was offer-- 


ed to ſale as a bit of cryſtal. Pitt outſtood 
his market with Auguſtus king of Poland, 


who offered him for 1t 800,000 dollars, but 
inſiſting on a million or 225,000 /. ſterling, 
the treaty broke off. Pitt, while he had 
this diamond in his poſſeſſion, could not be 
ſaid to be in ſafety, and not being able to 
find a proper purchaſer ; he at length fold 
it to the duke of Orleans regent of France; 
and to this day it goes by. the name of le 
Regent. He was obliged, however, to 
take by way of exchange, ſeveral other 
Jewels at the Paris valuation; and the bills 


which he received as ready money, being 
immediately after involved in the fate of the 


Miſſiſſipi ſcheme, inſtead of the many 
millions of French livres which he thought 
himſelf ſure. of, the moſt he got was about 
three hundred thouſand dollars, or 67,000 /. 
ſterling. In the voyages to the Eaſt-Indies, 
we are told of a remarkable diamond be- 
longing to the Great Mogul, the weight of 
of which is above two hundred and ſeventy- 
nine carrats, and that before it was cut, it 
weighed ſeven hundred and ninety-three 
carrats. 

In a particular cloſet in the tribuna, are 
ſeveral large baſons of rock cryſtal, and 
vaſes of lapis lazuli, and of other gems; 
ſome of which are ſet in gold, and enriched 
with jewels of a prodigious value. 
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Here is a moſt rich and admirable ſtudi- 
olo or cabinet, with fourteen beautiful pil- 
lars, the ſhafts of which are of lapis lazuli, 
but the pedeſtals and capitals of ſolid gold, 
ornamented with pearl and turquoiſe. The 
intermediate ſpaces between the pillars, are 
filled with baſſo relievos in gold. And in- 
ſtead of the heads of nails ſuppoſed to be 
uſed in faſtening it together, nothing is ſeen 
in this curious piece but topazes, emeralds, 
faphires, rubies, chryſolites, pearls, and other 
gems. In the centre of the upper part of 
it, is a pearl, which poſſibly has few equals, 
being nearly of the magnitude of a walnut; 
but the aqua marina in this piece is ſome- 
thing larger. In it is a topaz, large enough 
in circuit to make a middle ſized inuff-box, 
and a granate of the ſame ſize with the 
pours This magnificent cabinet ſerves for 

eeping things of ſuitable value, as gemme 
intagliate d'incavo, or pietre incaviate, which 
we call intaglios; and cammei or gemmea 
rilevo, or gems cut in relievo: but as by 
their ſmallneſs theſe may eaſily come to be 
miſſing, the inſide of this ſuperb repoſito- 
ry, is to be ſeen only by the great duke's 
permiſſion. The like Kaictnels is obſerved 
with regard to the medals, which are depo- 
ſited in ten neſts of drawers, on the ſides of 
the tribuna, ſeven of the cabinets being fil- 
led with antique medals, and three with 
modern. Both collections are under the 
care of the learned Bianchi, who has alſo 
the charge of the whole tribuna. And at- 
ter obtaining a proper licence, he allows 
thoſe, from whom he judges there is no- 
thing to apprehend, not only to take a 
particular view of every thing, but to exa- 
mine them for weeks together. 
wiſe readily gives the beſt lights to ſtrangers 
into the moſt remarkable pieces; on which 
occaſion the drawers where the medals and 
intaglios lie, are brought out of the tribuna 
into one of the adjacent chambers, as more 
convenient for an accurate examination. It 
is needleſs to ſay, that for the great trouble 
attending ſuch a civility, he expects a gen- 
teel acknowledgement. The lovers of me- 


He like- 
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dals and antiques, are greatly obli 
the abbe Andreini, and os e 
cardi, for a publication of the ſixty-two an- 
tique gems in the great duke's cabinet 
which are added to the firſt part of Salvi 
ni's ancient inſcriptions, entitled, Inſcrip- 
tionum antiquarum Græcarum & Romana- 
rum quz extant in Etruriæ urbibus Floren. 
tiz, &c. 1727 folio- But a more perfect 
account both of theſe and the other curio- 
ſities of Florence, may be found in a large 
work, undertaken by a ſociety of learned 
men at Florence, conſiſting of ten volumes 
in folio, with the title of Muſzum Floren- 
tinum. The firſt and ſecond contain the 
gems, both intaghos and cammeos; the 
third. the marble ſtatues; the fourth the 
buſts of the emperors and other cele- 
brated perſonages, the fifth the antique 
bronzes, the ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth, the 
medals, the ninth and tenth, the portraits 
of eminent painters, in the collection be- 
longing to the gallery. Each volume con- 
tains a hundred copper-plates : the whole 
work 1s at forty louis d'ors or guineas, 
with notes, by the learned Antonio Fran- 
ceſco Gori. 

But to give ſome ſketch of the ancient 
gems, &c. The Sigilla antiqua inciſa, or 
antique intaglios, with the heads of empe- 
rors and empreſſes, amount to eighty, the 
moſt rare among theſe, is an Adrian. A 
Plotina, Marciana, and Matilda, are alſo 
greatly eſteemed; and by way of excellence 
are called the three women: the firſt was 
conſort to the emperor Trajan, the ſecond 
was his ſiſter, and the third daughter to the 
latter. Of the two firſt, Pliny relates as a 
very extraordinary circumſtance ; namely, 
that they lived ſeveral years in one houle, 
without the leaſt emulation, diſpute, or con- 
tention, &c. 

The heads of kings and heroes, make 
forty-two pieces; among which, Perſeus, 
Maſſiniſſa, and Cleopatra, are of the great- 
eſt value; the laſt intaglio is of the greateſt 
beauty. Alexander the Great, and Pyr- 


rhus, are likewiſe to be ſeen in this collec- 
tion. 


LP 
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tion. Here are alſo forty intaglios, re- 
reſenting perſons in maſks, twenty-eight 
philoſophers and poets, and near a hundred 

ieces of pagan deities all antiques. Among 
theſe laſt, Jupiter, Serapis, Neptune, and 
Plyche, are the moſt rare; but Serapis and 
Apollo are beſt executed. Next to theſe 
come fifteen very large antiques, among 
which, Fole cut in a chryſolite, is the moſt 
valuable, on accountof the ſtone. Romu- 
lus in a cornelian, and Hercules in an ame- 
thyſt, are greatly admired for their work- 
manſhip. The largeſt among theſe is a 
Pallas in a chalcedony, as big as a middling 
ſnuff-box. Here is a tranſparent hard onyx, 


with Apollo on one fide and Mars on the 


reverſe ; that on which Mars ſtands is white 
and convex. There are alſo more of the 
like, and other forts of gems. 

Theſe intaglios of the heathen gods are 
followed by the mythological, hiſtorical, and 
others, to the amount of 1000 ; among theſe 
are ſeveral of Hercules's labours; a moſt 
curious piece of Bellerophon killing the 
Chimera :* the Bacchanalia, finely execu- 
ted, and the ſun in the middle of the Zo- 
diac, which is a natural white circle in the 


ſtone, on the other fide of which is the god- 


dels Luna in her car. 
Here are alſo great numbers of modern 


intaglios ſet in rings, and twenty-eight an- 


tiques. In the laſt place come the baſſo 
relievos upon precious ſtones, in which the 
modern artiſts cannot come into competi- 
tion with the ancients. Of the former, here 
are but a hundred and twenty, whereas the 


ancient pieces amount to five hundred, and. 


among theſe is an Hannibal of incompara- 
ble workmanſhip. A Laocoon alſo deſerves 
to be greatly admired. Here are alſo two 
exquiſite Cameos, one of Hercules's killing 
Cerberus ; the other of ſeveral little Cu- 
pids ſtriving to lift Hercules's club, and, 


as it were, playing with it, whilſt the hero 


is at that time taken up with his amours. 
Among the modern baſſo relievos, on gems, 
are the heads of two Moors, which. muſt 
be allowed to be fine. Here are beſides 
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very large pieces, ſome conſiſting -of one 
figure, others of a groupe, or landſkip of 
ſardonyx, chalcedony, agate, onyx, cor- 
nelian, &c. | ; 
The laſt aſſortment of this kind conſiſts 
of twenty large incomparable antique heads, 
particularly Livia, Auguſtus, Agrippa, Bru- 


tus, Marcus Aurelius, Fauſtina, and others, 
in baſſo relievo, upon gems of an extraor- 
dinary magnitude. But the rareſt, and alſo 
the moſt maſterly pieces, are Veſpaſian on 
a Chalcedony, and Tiberius and Julia to- 
gether on a gem of the ſame fort, | 
All theſe cut gems, the whole number 
of which amounts in their ſeveral aſſort- 
ments to 3000, are kept in the abovemen- 
tioned rich cabinet, which, with its con- 
tents, is valued at ſix hundred thouſand 
crowns, or 127, ooo pounds ſterling. 
With regard to the number of antique 
coins, here are, at preſent, 312 medallions, - 
among which are forty-five of ſilver. - The 
largeſt copper medallion is a Julia, wife to 
Septimus Severus. The copper coins of- 
the leſſer ſize are no leſs than eight hun- 
dred in number, but thoſe. of the largeſt: 
amount to 1800 pieces; thoſe called by the 
French Moyen bronze, or middle ſized - 
copper medals, are 2200; and this claſs, . 
on account of the Greek medals contained 
in it, is both the moſt valuable and curi- 
ous. Among the ſilver coins, or medals, 
are eight hundred nummi conſulares, and 
about 2000 others. | 
The aſſortment of gold coins conſiſts of 
1600 medals, and ſixteen medallions ; the 
largeſt gold medallion we were aſſured by 
Bianchi himſelf, weighed one hundred and 
ſixteen Louis d'Ors, and repreſents the em- 
peror John Palzologus, who aſſiſted at the 
council of Florence. ; 
The gold, ſilver, and copper medals, 


| ſtruck in honour of cities and ſtates, amount 


to 1500 pieces. In this claſs the gold and 
copper ones are the rareſt.” The whole col- 
lection is compoſed of 14000 antique me- 
dals, and 8000 modern. Of the modern: 
pieces 900 are of gold, 2000 of ' 

| the 
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the largeſt of which is of Coſmo III. and 
about 3000 of copper; but the latter are 
not yet diſpoſed into proper order. One 
particular cabinet is appropriated to the 
preſent current coin 
the worlc. 
The accurate examination of ſuch a mul- 
titude of curioſities, requires frequent vi- 
fits to this place. A ſmall gratuity to the 
door-keepers, admits one at all times to the 
large gallery of ſtatues; but, with regard 
to che tribuna, the intaglios and cameos, 


the medals, and ſome other curioſities, a 


revious agreement muſt be made with 
Bianchi. | 

The armeria ſecreta, or private armory, 
into which the great gallery opens, is not 
to be omitted, as a perſon of a martial 


taſte, may be better pleaſed with it, than 


with all the curioſities of the gallery and 
tribuna. Here are ſhewn the armours of 
the princes of the houſe of Medicis, who, 
for military atchievements, however, do 
not make the moſt diſtinguiſhed figure in 
hiſtory. Here we muſt except Lorenzo de 
Mliedicis and prince Mathias, brother to the 

reat duke Ferdinand II. who ſhewed him- 
Fir a brave officer in a thirty years war; 
- and has here immortalized his memory by 
a ſtandard taken from the duke of Saxe- 
Weymar, with ſuitable mottos, in German 
and Latin upon it, and at the four corners 
are the four letters, B. D. S. W. 1. e. Ber- 
nard duke of Saxe-Weymar. 

Here are alſo ſeen ſeveral pieces of ar- 
mour of the Perſian and Turkiſh cavalry, 
&c. alſo a maſk belonging to a Turkiſh 
Sultana, taken on board a ſhip; the maſk 
is quite plain, but the quiver 1s adorned 
with a few chryſolites and turquoiſes. Here 
is alſo a ſet of Roman armour, a ſword of 
Charles the Great; two piſtols, with a ſword 
and ſtiletto, in the ſame ſcabbard, a ter- 
zetto, or ſmall piſtol, with a golden barrel, 
a muſket, with a barrel of gold weighing 
nineteen pounds; a piece conſiſting of four 


piſtols joined together, which may be con- 
cealed in a hat, invented by Antony of 
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of the leveral parts of 


third, which 1s very regular and ornamen- 


Medicis, two Turkiſh horſe tails, prince 
Radzivils bridle, enriched with turquoiſes ; 
ſome ſhields painted by Raphael, Julio Ro- 
mano, and another on which is a Meduſz's 
head painted by the famous da Vinci; the 
habit of a Weſt Indian king, made of red 
feathers, and a thong cut out of a buffalo's 
hide, two hundred and ten ells long. 
On a table of green and white marble, 
ſtands a ſmall braſs horſe, ſpringing up on 
his hind legs, done by Giovanni Bologna; 
a ſmall equeſtrian ſtatue in bronze, by the 
ingenious Ferdinand Tacc, &c. 
Laſtly, a traveller muſt, not omit ſeeing 
the altar in- the lower palace, which is de- 
ſigned for the new chapel of St. Laurence, 
It is not quite finiſhed, but ſo beautifully 
decorated with gems in the Florentine taſte, 
that one cannot ſufficiently admire it. The 
expence of ſeeing the gallery, and theſe ſe- 
yeral cabinets, amount to forty paoli, or a- 
bout a guinea. 8 : | 
Near this building is the duke's labora- 

tory for chemical operations; in it are made 
thoſe balſams and eſſences which the duke 
ſends as preſents to foreign princes. Here, 
among other things, is ſeen a portrait of 
Antony de Medicis, as big as life, with an 
inſcription commending his ſingular {kill in 
cultivating chymiſtry. 55 
The great duke's uſual place of reſidence, 
is the Palazzo de' Petti, fo called from the 
family to which it firſt belonged. Its front, 
on account of the ruſtic workmanſhip, and 
the unhewn ſtones of which it conſiſts, makes 
no very beautiful appearance; but towards 
the court and gardens, the architecture 
is tolerably elegant, particularly the diſpo- 
ſition of Doric pillars in the firſt ſtory, of 
Tonic in the middle, and Corinthian in the 


tal. A great fault, in the court, is its ex- 
treme narrowneſs, in proportion to the 
height and length of the building. On the 
right hand, to the entrance of this palace, 
lies a large magnet, which Spon makes to 
weigh five thouſand pounds, but it has 


| 


ſince been damaged by fire. The Swils 
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guards here, upon ſeeing the approach of 
any foreigners, immediately run to rub 
their halberds on this ſtone, and afterwards 
hold them up with a range of keys hang- 
ing to them by magnetiſm, and this in or- 
der to get a little money; and not only 


fo, but here, and alſo at the Palazzo Vec- 


chio, they teize ſtrangers for a few pence, 
a meanneſs very little comporting with the 
dignity and munificence of their maſter. 
In a grotto, in the court-yard of the 
Palazzo Petti, is a porphyry ſtatue of Mo- 
ſes, bigger than the life. Not far from it, 
in a corner on the left hand, is the repre- 
ſentation of a mule in baſſo relievo, which 
was very ſerviceable in the building of this 
edifice; and, in requital of his ſervice, Lu- 
cas Petti, the firſt proprietor of the palace, 
erected the monument with an inſcription, 
importing, that this animal had drawn 
« and carried on a ledge all the materials 
« for this building.” 
A mule having ſignalized its ſtrength 
and alacrity in the building of a temple at 
Athens, was afterwards, we are told by 


. 


Pliny, maintained in eaſe and plenty at the 


public charge, and lived eighty years. 
Over the baſſo relievo of the mule, is a 
fine antique ſtatue of Hercules : the apart- 
ments of the palace are well furniſhed, eſ- 
pecially with fine pictures. The principal 
are ſeveral Madonnas, by Raphael and An- 
drea del Sarto ; Pharaoh giving Joſeph the 
golden chain, by the fame ; four large bat- 


tle pieces, by Burgoignone ; ſome other 


capital pieces, by Salvadore Roſa, and one 
by Rubens ; St. Mark, by Fra. Bartholo- 
meo; an aſcenſion piece, by the ſame; 
Leo X. with two cardinals, by Raphael ; 
cardinal Bentivoglio, by Vandyke; Luther 
playing on the harpſicord, with his wife 
ſitting by him, and Bucer behind over- 
looking him, by Giorgeone; the Virgin 
Mary, Chriſt, and St. John, in one piece, 
by del Sarto, and the annunciation of the 
Virgin Mary, by the ſame; two ſmall Ma- 
donnas, by Annibal Carracci; and ſeveral 
pieces by the elder Palma, Titian, &c. 


— 
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Pietro Berettini di Cortona, who painted 
the cielings and friezes of the three cham- 
bers called le Camere di Giove, di Matre, 
& di Venere, has exhibited in them the 
heroic virtues of the Medicis family, in 
emblems taken from the hiſtory of the Pa- 
gan Gods. Of theſe pieces, admired by 
all connoiſſeurs, Cornelius Bloemaert and 
James Blondeau, have publiſhed prints in 
twenty-ſix copper-plates, which are ſold at 
Rome for ſix crowns, and a half. The 
name of the celebrated artiſt Pietro di Cor- 
tona, 1s here eaſily traced in the words 
Corona de Pittori. 

The apartments of the higheſt ſtory, and 
the manſarde, or garrets, with flatted roofs 
a-top of the houſe, yield a fine proſpect 
of the whole city ; for the place ſtands on 
a ſmall eminence, but on the garden fide 
it increaſes ſo, that parterres have been laid 
out equal in height to the ſecond and third 
ſtories. SITES 

The duke's library, in this building, doth 
not want for books, but are in a very bad 
condition, The late keeper of it, Mag- 
liabecchi, was well known in the republic 
of letters; he died in 1714, to whom Dr, 
Owen's epigram on the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, ſubſtituting memory inſtead of ge- 


nius, was very applicable. 


Nulla tuæ bibliothecæ eſt altera; nulla, 
Ingenio par eſt bibliotheca tuo. | 


« For as no library can equal thine, 
Thy genius does all libraries out- 
ſhine. 


The jeſuits gave him this following ſar- 
caſtic character, at which he was particu- 
larly nettled, That he might, indeed, be 
learned among library-keepers, but he 
Vas no more than a hbrary-keeper among 
<« the learned.” 

His own library made but a very indif- 
ferent figure, the books lying on the floor 
in heaps ; but, by the aſſiſtance of his great 
memory, he could immediately find the 
books upon any ſubject talked of; thoſe 

: books 
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books he frequently conſulted, bore the 
marks of ſnuff, which he took to exceſs ; 
and others of them which had ſerved him 
tor plates, were daubed with the yolks of 
eggs, theſe. being his principal food. By 
the length of his nails he reſembled a harpy. 
He ſeldom. changed his linen, fo that when 
a ſhirt was once put on, it remained as long 
as it could hang upon his back. As he 
lived in this ſordid manner, and hardly ever 
.waſhed himſelf, it is no wonder that the 
offenſive effluvia emitted from him could 
hardly be borne with, but for the pleaſure 
of his converſation. If a liſt was to be 
publiſhed of learned and ingenious ſlo- 
vens, Magliabecchi would undoubtedly 
have been entitled to the firſt place among 
them, but along with the illuſtrious names 
of St. Evremont, Poiret, Leibnitz, Schurtz- 
fleiſn, Eckard, and ſeveral others of every 
age and nation, and in all branches of li- 
terature, arts, and ſciences; ſo that the 
nymphs of Parnaſſus, muſt not have been 
over- nice to familiarize themſelues with a 
ſet of ſuch diſguſtful mortals! 

From the Petti palace there is a covered 

allery for the great duke to go to the 
8 Vecchio, where, through little pri- 
vate apertures, he can hear and ſee the 
tranſactions in the ſeveral courts of judi- 
cature. This gallery is ſix hundred paces 
long, ſix broad, and eight high; upon the 


. .__._ walls, on each hand, are fine paintings, ex- 


hibiting the moſt remarkable actions of the 
emperor Charles V, Phillip II. of Spain, 
Henry IV. of France, and the great duke 
Ferdinand II. The only fault in this gal- 
lery is, that it is not laid out in a direct 
line, but forms a great many windings and 
angles. 

Travellers who have a mind to ſee the 
gardens of the Palazzo de' Petti, are at- 
tended by a Swiſs, who, for a piece of mo- 
ney, is very obliging and officious. This 
garden is called Giardino di Boboli, and is 
no leſs than three Italian miles in circuit. 
The higheſt part of it has a very grand 
proſpect, particularly towards Poggio Im- 
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periale, a village belonging to the grand 
duke. The fineſt object here that ftrikes 
the eye, is the large fountain facing the 
garden tront of the palace, with a Neptune 
of marble, bigger than the life, in a ſhell 
of Egyptian granate, thirty-ſix feet in cir- 
cuit. Three other ſtatues of the rivers 
Ganges, Nile, and Euphrates, are repre- 
ſented in a fitting attitude, pouring water 
into the ſhell. This admirable groupe was 
both invented and executed by Giovanni 
Bologna, a native of Douay. In ſome of 
the grottos and fountains in this garden, 
are to be ſeen, among ſeveral others, four 
ſtatues by Michael Angelo, which were de- 
ſigned for the monument of pope Julius II. 
but the artiſt's relation and heir, made a pre- 
ſent of them to the great duke. A Cleopatra, 
a reclining attitude, by Bandinelli; Paris 
carrying off Helen; and Hercules, in the 
gigantic taſte, by Vincenzo di Roſſi; A- 
dam and Eve in marble, the latter lean- 
ing on Adam's ſhoulder, and hiding her 
face with her hands, whilſt Adam ap- 
pears with a countenance full of melan- 
choly, and his eyes fixed on the ground. 
The grottos are falling to decay in ſeveral 
places; but nothing can be more enchant- 
ing than the alleys and covered walks of 
laurel, and other ever-greens, in this gar- 
den; and every part of it abounds with eſ- 
paliers of orange, lemon, pomegranate-trees, 
and jeſſamine, which, by their beauty and 
fragrance, enliven the ſpirits. Here are 
alſo private water- works for wetting ſtran- 
gers by way of paſtime, _ | 
Upon one ſide of the garden is the duke's 
menagery, where are kept oſtriches, Chi- 
neſe geeſe, pheaſants, parrots, and other ex- 
otic birds, and likewiſe Corſican deer of 
a very ſmall breed. Here is alſo a kind of 
crane, called Kurki, which has been taught 
to dance to a certain tune, when either 
played or ſung. Lions, tigers, panthers, 
bears, buffalos, and ſuch wild beaſts, are 
kept in another part of the city, not far 
from St. Mark's ſquare, called Seraglio de 


Lioni, every one of theſe having, before 
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its den, a long piece of ground to walk in 
for air. Some years ago a tygreſs helped 
here; but eat up her young ones as, 
Gon as ſhe had brought them forth. 
The cloſe for hunting theſe wild beaſts, is 
very well contrived ; and, at the concluſion 
of the ſport, they are driven into their dens 
again by means of a large hollow machine 
reſembling a dragon ; for by placing two 
or three men with lighted torches in the 
belly of it, the fire ſeems to blaze through 
its open mouth and eyes, which ſo terrifies 
theſe creatures, that they are glad to run 
to any place of ſhelter whither they are 
J CEE. 
Not far from the ſeraglio de Lioni, is the 
duke's phyſic garden, or Giardino de Sem 
plice, on which Coſmo I. laid out conſider- 
able ſums. The preſent keeper of it is 
Micheli, the great duke's botaniſt; and, 
on account of its curious exotics, the mem- 


bers of the Academia di Botanica, hold 


their meetings there. 

Contiguous to this garden, is the me- 
nage, or riding ſchool, for the ducal fami- 
ly, with a carriere of ſeventy- two common 


1 


— 


him with his tuſks, no nor even come up 
with the tip of his tail; yet, in his youth, 
and though found in wind and limb, cruel 
fate cut fhort his date, and he lies interred 
in this field. =; Þ HERS, 10 P25 

Without the city are two very fine pa- 
laces, called Poggio, or Villa Imperiale & 
Pratolino; the former is only an Italian mile 
from the city, and in a direct line from the 
Porta Romana, with a ſtately avenue to it, 
conſiſting of a double row of cypreſs, and 
large trees leading to it, with beautiful vine - 


At the entrance of this walk, one ſees, upon 
two pedeſtals, ornamented with the Impe- 


Auſtria, Maria Magdalena, daughter of the 
archduke Charles, of Auſtria. Further to 
the right is a ſtatue of a lion rampant, hold- 


wolf, giving ſuck ; the former repreſenting 
the duchy of Florence, and the latter the 
city of Sienna. Near a fine piece of wa- 
ter here, are two very large ſtatues of the 
rivers Arno and Arbia, pouring water out 
of their urns ; and liewiſe — to thoſe 


paces in length; yet here is-fhewn a horſe | ſtand, on four pedeſtals, the ſtatues of Ho- 


that goes from one end to the other in five 
_ ſprings, or leaps. Riding with the lanee 
is practiſed here againſt a moveable wooden 
image, which, if the lance hits the ſhield in 
the centre, ſtands ftill ; but if the puſh be 
wrong, the machine whirls about, and pu- 
mſhes the rider's failure with a ſevere blow. 

On the banks of the river Arno, near 
this place, is an epitaph upon a ſtone erect- 
et by the Venetian ambaſſador Capelli, to 
the memory of his horſe, importing only, 
that he was killed on that ſpot in the year 
1531, at the ſiege of Florence; and that 
his grateful cnaffer raiſed this in memory 
of his fervices. We find that the emperor 
Adrian alſo honoured a horſe of his with 
an elegant Latin epitaph, in Jambics, which 
after comparing him with Scythian Boryſ- 
thenes for rapidity, adds, that this hunting 
nag of the empetor's, could fly over hills, | 


mer, Virgil, Dante, and Petrarch. Front- 
ing the palace is a large amphitheatre with 
eypreſs- trees, and a ſtone. baluſtrade. Upon 
one ſide of the entrance is a large marble 
ſtatue of Atlas, with the globe on his 
ſhoulders ; and on the other fide a Jupiter 
of the ſame magnitude, graſping the thun- 
der-bolt in his hand. The outfide of the 
palace, indeed, makes no great figure; but 
within the apartments 'are very large and 
convenient. In the loweſt gallery is a por- 
phyry head of Alexander the Great expi- 
ring, ſeveral buſts of Roman emperors, and 
four ſtatues of Pagan deities. In the apart- 
ments of the lower ſtory are two pillars of 
green marble, ſpotted with black and white; 
the celebrated ſtatue of Adonis, in white 
marble, by Michael Angelo, and an admi- 
rable Moſaic work, repreſenting the bap- 
tiſm of Chriſt, in which though not quite 
ſo large as a common ſheet of paper, are 


dales, and bogs, as no boar could touch 
Vor. I. No 15. | | 


Oo ſeve- 


. . 


yards, convents, and villas on each ſide. 


rial eagle, and the arms of Florence and 


ing a globe in one paw, and in the left a 


is an oftangular table of Florentine marble, 


Florence, whoſe faces and hands are as 


\ © 
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ſeveral pieces of gems, exactly imitating 
a fine picture. Near this hangs a cruci- 
fixion, enamelled with a variety of colours, 
from a deſign of Raphael, which is a moſt 
exquiſite piece, The walls of the oratory 
are beautifully ornamented with inlaid work, 
and ſeveral pieces in freſco, by Volterrano. 
The other paintings, in the chapel, are by 
Aleſſandro Allori. In one of the chambers 


with a ruin in the middle, and ſeveral fi- 
pms round it is a ſea, in which alſo are 
en ſeveral fiſhes ſwimming. This table is 
like thoſe in the city library at Geneva, but 
not equal to them in beauty. The porce- 
lain chamber is hung with excellent pictures 
in miniature, and the other apartments a- 
bound in fine. portraits, particularly a Ve- 
nus, by Titian, and a curious wax buſto of 
Hortenſia, aunt to cardinal Mazarine ; the 
features are delicate, but the complexion | 
ſomething dull and ſwarthy. 
In the ſecond ſtory, along the four ſides 
of the inward court, runs a gallery, adorn- 
ed with a great number of marble buſtos 
and fine portraits. It opens into ſeveral 
apartments, finely furniſhed, where, among 
other curious paintings, are four miſtreſſes 
of king Charles II. of England, with Pe- 
trarch and his Laura, by Albert Durer. 
Here are ſeveral valuable cabinets of tor- 
toiſe-ſhell, ebony, &c. with ſome pieces of 
Moſaic and Florentine work. 
The furniture of this palace, is, in ge- 
neral, very magnificent. In the 1 
of the audience chamber are repreſented 
ſeveral princeſſes and great ducheſſes of 


beautiful as if they were done with a pen- 
eil, and the cloaths are the very ſame thoſe 
ladies wore in their time. Here is alſo wo- 
ven with the ſame delicacy, Mary de Me- 


[ Deſcription of the City of FLORENCE, from 


dicis, and her young fon Lewis XIII. king 
of France, 


1 
* Þ co, 
. 4 . 
A 
5 5 


The palace gardens are decorated with 
fine fountains, waterworks, grottos, hedges 
of jeſſamine, ever-greens, and orangeries; 
but in winter, the latter are either covered 
or tied together. Among the reſt, here is a 
particular ſpecies of oranges, of a deep red 
colour, within and without; of which 
great quantities are alſo found in the orange. 
gardens near Hieres in Provence. And 
are produced from orange: trees, grafted 
upon pomegranate-ſtocks. The villa Im- 
periale, affords a very noble proſpect, as it 
ſtands upon an eminence. Further up the 
hill on which it ſtands, is an old Franciſcan 
convent, called St. Matteo in Arcetri, the 
neighbourhood of which is famous for pro- 
ducing fruits and a generous ſort of wine, 
called Verdea. | 

Pratolino, the other ducal palace, is fix 
Italian miles diſtant from Florence, and 
ſtands in the way to Bologna. It was built 
by the great duke Francis, as is ſhewn by 
an in{cription on the middle of the cieling 
of the great hall; which he dedicated to 
feſtivity, and for unbending his own and. 
his friends minds, in 1575. 

Here are ſome good pictures and fine 
furniture, But its principal ornament, is 
the garden with its viſtas, covered walks, 
labyrinths, grottos, ſtatues, caſcades, foun- 
tains, and other water-works.. If the latter 
do not equal thoſe of Verſailles, they have 
their beauty, and in fummer they are more 
agreeable, on account of. the exceſſive heat 
of the climate. All theſe are deſcribed at 
large, in the life of the great duke Francis, 
by Franciſco de Vieri, a Florentine. And 
though it 1s now near two hundred years 
ſince that duke*s deceaſe ; yet every thing 
is kept up in the ſame order as he left it, as 
it is accounted ſuch a. complete work, that 
no expence is ſpared towards keeping it in 
repalr, | | 
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Il. Accbunt of the Churches, Religious Buildings, &c. at Florence; as the Cathedral of 
8. Maria del Fiore, il Battiſterio, he Church of the Annunciation, the-Servite Monaſtery, 
| Foundling Hoſpital, la Badia Fiorentina, the Churches of il Carmine, S. Croce, S. Felice, 
' Bafa di S. Lorenzo, the Church of St. Laurence, S. Maria Maddalena de' Pazzi, 

8. Matia Nuova, S. Maria Novella, S. Michele Berteldi, Orlammichele, Ogni Santi, 
S. Pietro Maggiore, Spirito Santo, S. Spirito, aud S. Trinita. 


| HE churches in Florence, amount 
to above a hundred and fifty, and 

the convents to eighty- ſeven, beſides twen- 
ty-two hoſpitals. Among ſuch a multitude 
of religious edifices in a country lke this, 
many of them muſt contain things worth a 
traveller's notice, . | 
The principat church is the cathedral], 
called S. Maria del Fiore, which is half as 
big again as St, Paul's at London, being 
according to Galilei, the great duke's ar- 
chite&, four hundred and ninety feet long, 
and to the top of the croſs, three hundred 
and eighty Engliſh feet high. The whole 
circuit of the building is computed at two. 
thouſand five hundred and ſixty Roman 
feet, each of which 1s leſs than an Engliſh 
foot by fix lines. The breadth of the tri- 
buna or croſs, is two hundred and fifty-two 


'Roman-feet, and of the three naves, a hun- 


dred and forty-four. 
This church was begun in the year 1294, 
under the direction of Arnulpho di Cambio, 
a diſciple of Cimabue, and finiſhed in the 
year 1445, Brunaleſchi being the laſt archi- 
tect concerned in the building. Every part 
of it is covered with marble, except the por- 
tal, where a ſuitable magnificence is viſibly 
wanting. However, in the year 1688, on 
account of the departure of the great prin- 
ceſs Violanta Beatrice, it was decorated 
-with paintings, which related to the council 
holden here in 1439. 
On the fide next the Servita-ſtreet, over 
a door of remarkable workmanſhip in ſculp- 
ture, 1s a large and beautiful lithoſtratum, 
of Moſaic work of the annunciation of the 
Virgin Mary, by Domenico Ghirlandaio ; 


„ 


and therefore to be diſtinguiſhed from an- 


0 


other annunciation of the ſame work by 


Gaddi, on the inſide of the main entrance 
into the church. 5 | 

This admirable cupola, the work of Bru- 
naleſchi, is octangular; and the breadth of 
each ſide twenty-five feet. Michael Angelo 
is ſaid to have been of opinion, that it was 
impoſſible to build another equal to it. 
But he himſelf confuted his aſſertion, hav- 
ing ſurpaſſed it in the cupola of St. Peter's 
at Rome; which even exceeds that of Flo- 
rence, in height. The paintings in the up- 
per part which repreſent the manſions of 


bliſs; and below theſe, the place. of tor- 


ments, were performed by Frederic Zuc- 


caro; in which this fault is obvious, that 


the attitudes of many of the figures are very 
indecent. This does not well agree with 
the idea of the reſurrection, | 

Under the cupola is the choir, with the 
pillars of which are intermixed the ſtatues 
of the twelve apoſtles, in white marble, by 
different hands; but the beſt is St. James 
by Jacobo Sanſovini. 
ſtand three marble ſtatues, bigger than the 
life, one of God the father, ſitting; the 


two others repreſenting the dead body of 


Chriſt, ſupported by an angel: of theſe it 
is ſufficient to ſay, that they were done by 
Bandinelli. Behind this altar formerly ſtood 
two ſtatues of our progenitors, by the ſame 
great maſter; but the connoiſſeurs obſerved, 
that Eve was improperly repreſented bigger 
than Adam; and the church being a place 


the leaſt proper for nudities, they have on 


this account, been removed at length to a 
private place near the prebendaries apart- 
ments. In this church 1s alſo a marble 
* or the Virgin Mary with our Saviour's 

0 2 ET i 


On the great altar 


dead- 


47. 
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dead body, being the laſt work of Michael | 
Angelo, and brought hither from Rome. 

And on the right hand, near the main 
entrance into the church, is a marble buſto 
of the celebrated architect Philip Brunaleſ- 
chi, with an epitaph, which ſays, his grate- 
ful country ordered his body to be depoſited 
here, Anno 1446. 


Near it is that of the celebrated painter 


and architect, Jotti or Giotto, with an inſcrip- 
tion, by Politianus in verſe, which acquaints 
us, that the ſtately tower or belfroy, was 
built on a plan of his on, Giotto was born 
in 1276, and was one of Giovanni Cima- 
bue's diſciples. 


On this {ide of the church is alſo the mar- | 


ble buſto of Marſilius Ficinus, with an 
epitaph, which, among other things, ac- 
quaints us, that in his Latin tranſlation of 
Plato's works, he retained the attic elegance 
and Spirit of the original. 
* Marſilius Ficinus, who was remarkable for 
the excecding ſmallneſs of his ſtature, ac- 
quired a high reputation not only by the 
abovementioned tranſlation and his fol- 
lowers, Plotinus, Jamblicus, Pſellus, and 
Symſius, but by his own writings. He died 
in the year 1499, in the gõth year of his age. 
Here are alſo ſeveral monuments of the 
biſhops of this chureh. And the memory 
of a council which was holden, is preſerved 
in an inſcription cut in ſtone near the veſ- 
try. At this council, it tells us, that pope 
Eugenius preſiding, a happy umon was 
eoncluded here between the Greek and Ro- 
man church, by the former renouncing 
theirerrors, and conſenting to the very fame 
true faith with the latter, in the preſence of 
the emperor of Conftantinople, the Latin 
biſhops and Greek prelates with their nobles 
m great numbers. PH n 
But that the Greek church in 1439, re- 
Hnquiſhed its errors and agreed to an union 


with the church of Rome, is a notorious | 


falſity. 


On the right hand is a veſtry, with a | 
frone roof placed in an horizontal plane, | monly called, from. the lowneſs of his 


ache, * 
A 


- 


* 


Deſcription of tbe City of FLORENCE, from © 


without the leaſt incurvature : yet the whole. 
together with the key-ſtone, is faſtened in 
the ſame manner as in an arched or con- 
cave roof. | | 

On the left hand of the chief entrance, is 
the 1 of Dante Aligheri, walking in 
the fields before his houſe, with a book in 
his hand. This old poet is ſtill in high 
efteem among the Florentines ; and that 
part of the cathedral, around which he uſed 
to take his meditative walks, is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a white ſtone. 

Near Dante is an equeſtrian picture in the 
wall of the Piſan general, Johannis Acutus, 
probably John Sharp, with an inſcription, 
that he was a Britiſh knight, and reckoned 
the moſt cautious and expert commander in 
his time. 8 

His arms are three muſcle-ſhells argent. 
And near him is Niccolo da Tolentino, alſo 
on horſeback. 

The epitaph in which the city of Flo- 
rence teſtified her efteem towards Antonio 
Squarciatupo, a ſkilful organiſt, tells us, 
that muſic was greatly indebted to him, 
by his adding ſuch charms and eloquence 
to this art, that the three Graces ſeemed to 
“have adopted muſic as a fourth among 
* them; this monument they. erected to 
their fellow-citizen, in order to perpe- 
“ tuate his memory, the harmonious touches 
of whoſe hand, had ſo often raiſed the 
mind into the higheſt raptures of admi- 
« xacon.”* . | 
Near the church is a ſquare tower built, 
with red, white, and black marble; and on 
it are erected a great number of fine ſtatues, 
a an old bald headed man by 

onatelh, which he uſed to call his zuccone 
or bald head, preferring it to his other ſta- 
tues, partly on account of the excellence 
of the work, and partly becauſe of its great 
reſemblance to his intimate friend, Giovanni 
Barducci Chierichini. Here is alſo Abra- 
ham's intended facrifice of his fon Iſaac, by 


Donato or Donatello, as he was more com- 
ſta- 


ture. 
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ture. The height of this tower, is ſaid to 
be 288 Roman feet, each fix lines leſs than 
an Engliſh foot. 9 

Oppoſite to the cathedral is il Battiſterio, 
or St. John the Baptiſt's church, ſuppoſed 
to have been anciently a temple of Mars. 
It is of an octangular figure, and has three 
gates of bronze, which were formerly gilt, 
on which ſeveral hiſtories of the Old and 
New Teſtament are fo admirably expreſſed 
in baſſo relievo, that Michael Angelo in 
the extaſy of his admiration, could not for- 
bear ſaying, that they were worthy to be 
the gates of Paradiſe. | 

On the moſt ancient of them is an in- 
{cription, ſhewing, that Andrea Ugolini, a 
Piſan, was the artiſt, Anno 1330. 


workmanſhip, were made by Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti, a ſculptor and goldſmith of Florence, 
as appears by the inſcription under one of 
them. | | | 

The feſtoons in this work were executed 
by his fon Bonacorſa. All three ſeem to 
have been made in imitation of the doors 
of the cathedral at Piſa ; but may be ſaid 
greatly to ſurpaſs the original 

Over the principal entrance are three 
marble ſtatues, repreſenting Chriſt's bap- 
tiſm, begun by Sanſovino, and finiſhed by 


Vincenzo Danti. By the laſt mentioned 


artiſt are three braſs ſtatues, over the other Not far from the baptiſtery in going from 


door, of the beheading of John the Baptiſt. 


Over the third door are three ſtatues in 
bronze, of John the Baptiſt diſcourſing with 
a Phariſee and a ſcribe. Near the main en- 
trance is a fine granate pillar, being a pre- 
ſent from the Piſans to the city of Flo- 
rence. In the church are ſixteen large pil- 
lars of oriental granate, and the monument 
of Belthaſar Coſſa, or as he is ſtyled in the 


epitaph, John XXIII. who was degraded 


from the triple crown by the council of 
Conſtance, The braſs ſtatue of him 
upon this monument, as likewiſe the two 
others of marble, repreſenting hope and 
charity, are by Donatello; but that of faith 

by Michelozzi. The former was rewarded 


4 


| with a thouſand florins, or 75 d. ſterling, 
which was a very conſiderable ſum at that 
time. 


The whole cieling of this church is of 
Moſaic work, repreſenting eminent perſons 


and done by Apollonius, a Greek, Andrea 


Taſſi, Gaddi, &c. Here all the children 


born of Chriſtian parents within the city of 


Florence, are baptized. The font is large 
and adorned with. ſeveral beautiful marble 
ſculptures; particularly a ſtatue of John the 
Baptiſt ſtanding before it by Gioſeppi Pie- 
montani. The pavement of the church is 


inlaid, and on one ſide of it are repreſented - 
the fun, and the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, 
with the following inſcription, which may 
| be read backwards. | | 


The other two which are alſo of finer 


En giro torte ſol ciclos & rotor igne.“ 


In oblique track the ſun rolls its fiery 


cc globe,” "L's 


On Midſummer day at noon, the ſun is 
ſaid to be exactly concentric, -with'a ſolar: - 


diſk cut in a window, oppoſite to this re- 
preſentation of that luminary. 


Among the relics of this church, the - 


people worſhip with the moſt zealous ado- 
ration, the finger with which it 1s pretended 


| John the Baptiſt pointed to Jeſus, when he. 


faid, <* behold the lamb of God.“ 


the Porta dell' Opera, is a pillar, ſaid to 
have been erected in 1408, in memory of 
a miracle performed by the body of Zeno- 
bius, biſhop of Florence, when it was re- 
moved from the church of St. Laurence to 


the cathedral. The ſtory goes, that the 


bier happening to touch an old withered . 
elm in the way, it immediately became 


ſound, and was cloathed with the freſheſt 
verdure. Miſſon ſays, that in the church 
of St. Maria Nipotecoſa, is ſhewn a cruci- 
fix made of the wood of this tree. 

St. Ambroſe's church is remarkable only 
for the miracle pretended to have been 
wrought there in the year 1230, when the 


wine 


eft in the chalice by the negligence of | 
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the prieſt, was tranſubſtantiated into blood, 
which is to this day preſerved as a molt ve- 
nerable relic. This church belongs to the 
Benedictine nuns, and is alſo a parochial 
one, a circumſtance very ſingular in that of a 
nunnery. _ | 
In the Annunziata, or church of the An- 
nunciation, the walls and cloiſters are hung 
with votive pieces of wood, paper, wax, &c. 
It is not a little obliged to a miraculous 
image of the Virgin Mary, which brings 
the clergy a good deal of money. The 
ſtory told of it is this, that the ſervants of 
St. Mary, or the Servite monks, to whom 
the church and neighbouring convent be- 
long, employed a painter to draw the an- 
nunciation of the Virgin Mary in freſco ; 
but when only the Virgin's face was want- 
ing to finiſh the work, the artiſt was ex- 
tremely perplexed how to give it a ſuitable 
perfection; and falling afleep under this 
. difquietude of mind, when he awaked, he 
Taw the cauſe of his anxiety removed, and 
the face completely finiſhed, This aſſiſt- 
ance could not be ſuppoſed. to come from 
any but the hand of angels; and from the 
multitude of miracles daily performed by it, 
the Florentines wonder how any one can 
doubt of the fact. Among other things, it 
is ſaid, that ſuch as look upon this picture, 
will never be troubled with fore or weak 
eyes. Probably ſome other artiſt played 
the ſleeping painter a trick, which he and 
the monks had the addreſs of turning to 
their advantage; or the whole may have 
been a contrivance of the painter himſelf, in 
order to get a name by his being on ſuch 
good terms with the angels. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that -this piece 1s far from 
being an angelic work: the invention in- 
deed is good, the perſon of the angel and 
his attitude proper and graceful, alſo the 
fainting of Mary at the ſight of the heavenly 
meſſenger is happily deſigned ; but the pen- 
cil wat is none of the beſt, and even the 
miraculous face is not to be compared with 
ſome hundreds of pictures done by hands 
merely human. This piece is covered with 
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three vails, and placed in a chapel with a 
multitude of ſilver votive pieces hanging 
about it. This chapel is curiouſly adorned 
with marble, from a deſign of Michelozzi, 
and illuminated with above forty ſilver 
lamps and branches. Betore the altar, are 
two ſilver candleſticks of the height of a 
man, and upon it are two large ſilver ſtatues 
repreſenting angels. Every part of the al- 
tar is covered with baſſo relievos; and the 
tabernacle or repoſitory of the hoſt is ex- 
tremely rich, with a head of Chriſt painted 
on it, by Andrea del Sarto: the pavement 
is of Egyptian granate and porphyry. Con- 
tiguous to the chapel is an oratory, lined in 
a manner with Moſaic work, made of pieces 
of agate, jaſper, oriental chalcedony, &c. 
A particular deſcription of every chapel 
would be endleſs, all of them abounding in 
curious paintings or ſculptures. The chapel 
of the marquis di Feroni, is particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed for its ſtatues, as is that of the 
Pazzi, at preſent called the chapel of Ban- 
dinelli, from a marble ſculpture of that ce- 
lebrated artiſt, repreſenting the dead body 
of Chriſt, ſupported by God the Father. 
In the Capella del Soccorſo, is an admirable 
bronze crucifix, from a model of Giovanni 
Bologna. Both theſe extraordinary artiſts 
are buried in this church, to the embelliſh- 
ment of which they ſo greatly contributed 
when alive. The roof is not arched, but 
the cieling is beautifully decorated with 
gilding and imagery, and in the middle is 
a capital piece of the aſſumption of the Vir- 
gin Ma | | 1 
In a gallery of the convent contiguous to 
the church, is an object highly deſerving a 
traveller's attention, which is the Madonna 
del Sacco, by Andrea del Sarto, and the 
maſter-piece of that celebrated hand. It 
has been very well preſerved. But a con- 
noiſſeur cannot but look with concern upon 
the decay of the other pieces here in freſco 
by the ſame and other great maſters. How 
this piece came to be diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of del Sacco, is not well known, 


unleſs it be from the ſack upon which Joſeph 
I iN 


in this piece is ſitting. Thus artiſt was em- 
ployed in France by Francis I. when upon 
his leaving that kingdom, the prince en- 
truſted him with conſiderable ſums of mo- 
ney, for purchaſing of fine pictures and ſta- 
tues, which he was to ſend to France. But 
del Sarto embezzled the money, ſquander- 
ing it in a courſe of extravagance and de- 
bauchery. And at laſt being deſerted by 
every body, he died of the plague at Flo- 
rence, in the 42d year of his age. Upon 
the wall of another gallery in this convent, 
are his buſto and epitaph to be ſeen. 

Betwixt a hundred or a hundred and forty 
monks continually reſide here; and the 
apartments of the fathers conſiſt of three 
rooms: whence one may form a conjecture 
of the largeneſs of the whole building. The 
galleries are remarkably lofty and beautiful, 
and the library well kept and daily aug- 
mented with books. The order of the ſer- 
vites derives its origin from Florence, it 
having been firſt inſtituted by ſeven noble- 
men of this city, of whom S. Filippo Beniz- 
20 was the chief, in the year 1233. 

Upon one ſide of the church of the An- 


nunciation, is a large hoſpital, deſigned 


principally for the ſupport of foundlings, 


who generally amount to near 3000. It is 
under the management of a governor, whoſe 
authority alſo extends to ſeveral other cha- 
ritable foundations. 
In the middle of the ſquare before this 
church, is a fine bronze equeſtrian ſtatue 
of duke Ferdinand I. by Giovanni Bologna, 
of whoſe {kill the two braſs fountains in this 
ſquare, are noble ſpecimens. | 

La Badia Fiorentina, is a convent be- 
longing to the Benedictine monks de Monte 
Caſſino. The denomination Badia or Ab- 
badia, is given it as being the moſt ancient 
abbey in Florence; for its founders were 
the counteſs Willa and her huſband Hugo, 
grandfather to Hugo king of Italy, who 
hved in the year 990. The latter has a 
ſtatue in the convent erected in 1617. His 
epitaph to be ſeen in this church ftiles him 
a relation by affinity, to. the emperor Otho 
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the Third, marquis of Andeburg, and pre- 
fect of Hetruria. a 

He founded alſo ſix other convents, and 
died in the year ooo. Several writers have 
from a miſunderſtanding of this epitaph, 
made him margrave of Brandenburg, but 
others, to ſhew the erroneouſneſs of ſuch a 
conjecture, affirm, that this inſcription was 
not in being till 1481, when the monks 
compoſed it. Here are alſo ſeveral other 
monuments worth ſeeing, as that of Ber- 
nardo Giugni, Gianozzo d'Agnolo, Pan- 
dolfini, and particularly of count Fantoni, 
privy counſellor to the great duke and his 
ambaſſador at ſeveral courts, who died in 
1725. The aſcenſion of the Virgin Mary 
in this church, was painted by Vaſari. 

Il Carmine, or the Carmelite church is 
not cieled; the rafters, &c. of the roof, as 
in ſeveral other churches, being quite un- 
covered. But this deformity is abundantly 


compenſated by the beauty and fplendor of 


it in other parts, particularly of the Corſint 
chapel, where lies St. Andrew Corſini, who, 
after being a regular of this convent, was 
promoted to the ſee of Freſole. It is en- 
tirely lined with the fineſt Carrara, Broca- 
tello, and Seravezza marble. The altar table 


is a large marble baſſo relievo, repreſenting 


St. Corſini carried to Heaven, by Giovanni 
Battiſta Foggini; over it is repreſented 
God the Father in his celeftial glory, by 
Carlo Marcellini The marble coffin in 
which the bones of the faint are depoſited, 


is enriched with ſilver baſſo relievos; but 


the two marble ſculptures in bas- relief on 
each ſide, by Foggini, are what moſt at- 
tract the admiration of the ſpectators. One 


of them repreſents St. Corſini reading his 


firſt maſs, and the Virgin Mary attended. 
by an hoſt of angels, appearing to him; 
and repeating theſe words, Servus mens 
ces tu, quia: elegi te & in te gloriabor, 
« j. e. Thou art my ſervant, becauſe I 
« have choſen thee, and in thee will I 
« glory.” In the other piece the faint is 
ſeen deſcending from Heaven in order to- 
aſſiſt the Florentines in the battle of Ang 
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hiari, againſt the army of Philippo Marca 
Viſconti, duke of Milan, headed by Nic- 
colo Piccinino. | 

The convent. of Ciftercian monks for- 
merly belonged to a ſociety of nuns; and 
here is ſtill ſhewn the cell where Maria 
Maddalena de* Pazzi took the habit, and 
afterwards ſpent her whole life. In the year 
1726, her ſtatue of white marble was erect- 
ed in the court of the cloyſters with an in- 


ſcription under it, ſtyling her St. Maria. 


Magdalena Pactia. In another court is a 
marble ſtatue of St. Bernard; and in the 
church are ſome good paintings. | 

The church di S. Croce belongs to the 
Franciſcans, and is two hundred and forty 
bracci in length, and about ſeventy in 
breadth. Here are ſeveral good pieces of 
ſculpture; and among other fine paintings 
are, Jeſus led to his crucifixion by Giorgio 


Vaſari, in the Buonaroti chapel; a dead 


Chriſt by Battiſta Naldini, our Saviour 
taken down from the croſs in the Capella 
de' Dini, by Franceſco Salviati, and in the 
Zanchini chapel, the deſcent of Chriſt into 
the limbus patrum by Angelo Allori, other- 
wiſe called il Vecchio Bronzino. In this 
piece on the ſpectator's left hand, the paint- 
er has introduced himſelf ogling a woman 
oppoſite to him, who is ſuppoſed to have 
been his miſtreſs, perſonates Eve, and is 
drawn at full length; whereas the other fi- 
gures are but imperfectly ſeen, and of great 
numbers only the faces are exhibited to 
view. 

In another chapel belonging to this 
church, is a picture of our Saviour at table 
with his two diſciples at Emaus, by Santi 
<> Tito, who might very well have leſt out 
the cat under = table, and the naked 
boys, one of which is playing with a dog. 
In this church are alſo ſeveral pieces. by 
Cimabue and Giotto, the ever memorable 
reſtorers of the art of painting in the 13th 
.century. 

The pulpit is adorned with beautiful 
baſſo relievos in white marble. And amidſt 
all the magnificence of the-Niccolini chapel, 


— 


trade of his nurſe's huſband. Thus 
3 | 
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one cannot but admire five marble ſtatues, 
namely, Aaron, Moſes, Chaſtity, Prudence, 
and Humility, by Francavilla, a Fleming. 
The marble monument of Michael Angelo 
Buonaroti, exhibits his buſto above, and un- 
derneath are painting, ſculpture, and archi- 
tecture, in attitudes of grief. Sculpture 
ſtands in the middle; but does no great 
honour to Valeria Cioli; the ſculptor Giov. 
dell' Opera, has been much happier in his 
execution of the ſtatue which repreſents ar- 
chitecture; and this again is ſurpaſſed by 
that of painting, ſo that on account of this 
together with the buſto made by Battiſta 
Lorenzo, alſo called Battiſta del Cavaliere, 
from his having been a diſciple of the Ca- 
valiere Baccio Bandinelli, there ſeems to be 
no reaſon why Miſſon and other writers 
ſhould ſpeak ſo ſlightly of this monu- 
ment. 1 ben | 
Michael Angelo was born in the year 
1474, at Chiuſi, a village not far from 
Arezzo, in the duchy of Florence, and 
died in 1563, in the goth year of his age, 
univerſally eſteemed, and in the higheſt re- 


putation. His corpſe was brought from 


Rome to Florence, at the expence of the 
great duke, and interred in this church, 
Such is the veneration which his country- 
men {till entertain for him, that both in 
writing and common converſation, he is 
ſtyled il Divino, or the divine Michael An- 
gelo. The Buonaroti family is of genuine 
nobility; his parents deſigned their ſon for 
a profeſſion which they judged more ſuit- 
"able to their rank than painting and ſculp- 
ture. But by his continual entreaties, he 
prevailed upon them to gratify the natural 
bent of his genius; and accordingly he was 
committed to the inſtruction of Domenico 
Ghirlandajo a painter of Florence. It is 
— that his parents removing to 
Florence ſoon after his birth, they ſent their 
ſon to be nurſed in the village of Settigna- 
no, three Italian miles from Florence, where 
greateſt part of the inhabitants were ſtone- 
cutters or ſtatuaries ; which laſt was alſo 725 
1 
chael 


; 
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chael Angelo in his infancy and childhood, 
ſcarcely heard or ſaw any thing, but what 
related to ſculpture. The love of that art 
which he had; as it were, ſucked in with 
his milk, remained unalterable, and was 
ſeconded by ſo admirable a genius, that 
very few can be compared to him. 

In the church di S. Croce, is the tomb 
of the celebrated hiſtorian Leonardo Areti- 
no, with an inſcription, that upon his 


« removal out of this life, hiſtory mourns, | | 
S. Croce, in carnival time, is full of all 


« eloquence is mute, and the muſes both 


« Greek and Latin, it is ſaid, could not 


« refrain from tears.” 
His proper name was Leonardo Bruni, 


that of Aretino being from Aretio, the 
place of his birth. He was ſecretary to pope- 


Innocent VII. and his four ſucceſſors, and 
afterwards ſerved the city of Florence in the 
ſame capacity. He died in 1444, and in 
the 74th year of his age. | 
Oppoſite to it is another monument, the 
ſculpture of which is by Deſiderio Settig- 
nano. Some look upon this to be deſigned 
for Carlo Marſupino, a ſecretary to the re- 
public, whilſt others think it was erected 
in honour of Carlo Aretino. Upon it is an 
epitaph, which mentions only the Chriſtian 
name of the deceaſed ; that he was a poet, 
and that he knew whatever the earth pro- 
duces, the heavens exhibit, or hiſtory re- 
lates. | 
Here is an epitaph for the marquis Fran- 
ciſco Nicolino, envoy from the great duke 
Ferdinand IT. to pope Urban VIII. which 
lays, © that he was an orator, who could 
* not be ſeen or heard without reverence, 


( ſuperior both to anger and diſſimulation; 


prudence, magnanimity, mildneſs, and 
integrity, ſhone conſpicuous in him; fo 


that a wiſe man is preferable to a brave | 


man, and he who overcomes himſelf, to 
* him who conquers cities.” Erected in 
1664. 5 

The tomb of the celebrated aſtronomer 
Galileo, a Florentine, is in the Novitiate 
chapel of this convent, belonging to this 
church, This convent has a good library, 
: Vot.-L, Ne 15. 


— 


particularly of manuſcripts, and is con- 
ſtantly inhabited by above a hundred monks. 
One of theſe fathers is always at the head of 


the inquiſition. And every where through- 
out the great duke's dominions, the Fran- 


ciſcans have that weight in the inquiſition, 
as cannot but be looked upon with an evil 
eye by the Dominicans, who in other coun- 


tries have the ſole management of that 


office. 
The large ſquare before the church di 


ſorts of diverſions, particularly a kind of 

play at ball or tennis, at which the young. 

nobility are fond of ſhewing their agility. 
That part of the city about S. Croce, is 


alſo called Villa Gibellina; for the Gibelline 


party moſtly retreated to this quarter in 
troubleſome times. 

In the piazza before the church of S. 
Felice, is a pillar of Seravezza marble, fine- 
ly variegated, which was erected by the 
great duke Coſmo I. in memory of a victory 
gained near Marciano. In this church are 
ſome good paintings to be ſeen, eſpecially 
a piece by Salvator Roſa, of Chriſt hold- 
ing out his hand to St. Peter ſinking in 
the ſea, | 

Before the church of St. Felicita, ſtands 
a granate pillar, with a ſtatue of St. Peter 
the martyr on the top of it. The church 
beſides ſeveral 
able for a Moſaic work by Aleſſandro Bar- 
badori. | 

On the piazza or ſquare before the church 
of St. Laurence, ſtands the Baſa di S. Lo- 
renzo, which is a very large pedeſtal of 
white marble, on one ſide of which is the 
Medicis arms, and on the other a maſterly 
piece in baſſo relievo, repreſenting captives 
and ſpoils taken by John de Medicis, fa- 
ther of the great duke Coſmo I. The 
other two ſides have no ſculptures nor in- 
ſcriptions. This is the work of Bandinelli; 
as is allo the ſtatue of John de Medicis, 
which is to ſtand upon it: but as it is not 
finiſhed, it is ſtill kept in the Palazzo Vec- 
chio. 


P p | | In 


good pictures, is remark- 
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In the gallery of the convent of St. Lau- 
rence, is the monument of Paulus Jovius, 
with an inſcription, which ſays, he was a 
native of Lombardy, biſhop of Nocera, and 
wrote the hiſtory of his own times, &c. 
Erected in the year 1574. 

The marble ſtatue of Jovius on this 
monument is the work of Antonio di S. 
Gallo. | 

This convent owes the greateſt part of its 
reputation to the excellent manuſcripts in 
its library, partly collected by Lorenzo de 
Medicis, who twice ſent John Laſcaris to 
Greece for that purpoſe ; and partly by 
pope Clement VII. and the great duke Col- 
mo I. who completed the. edifice in 1573. 
The elevation of the library, which is eighty 
braccia long, and twenty broad, was taken 
from a deſign of Michael Angelo; and over 
the entrance is an inſcription. 

The manuſcripts here, are ſaid to amount 
to fourteen thouſand eight hundred; among 
theſe, however, are forty or fifty books 
printed before the fifteenth century, which 
on that account are looked upon as manu- 
ſcripts. In this number 1s the bible pub- 
liſhed in 1462, in two volumes, by John 
Fauſt; and this edition has been fold to the 
curious for ſome hundreds of ducats. A- 
mong the remarkable printed books, is li- 
ber Organicus, Aſtronomiæ Europz apud 
Sinas reſtitutæ ſub Imperatore Cham Hi 
appellato Aur. P. Ferdinando Verbieſt, &c. 


Anno 1668. It is printed on a very thin 


Chineſe or ſilk paper, and neatly bound. 
The moſt curious manuſcript in this li- 
brary, is a Virgil, ſuppoſed to have been 
written in the fifth century. The four ver- 
ſes uſually placed at the beginning of the 
printed copies, Ille ego qui quondam, &c. 
and likewiſe twenty two ſuſpicious verſes in 
the ſecond Eneid, beginning at Jamque 
adeo ſuper unus eram, are not to be met 
with here. This has alſo been obſerved 
by Mr. Addiſon, who has likewiſe made 
ſome ingenious remarks upon it. 
Here is a manuſcript Homer, with a 


gloſs interlined, faid to be five hundred 


| 


; 


years old. But it may be doubted whether 
two nundred may not be fairly deducted, 
the gloſs having been written by Theodore 
Gaza, for his friend Francis Philelphus, 
as appears from two Greek verſes to that 
purpole at the end. | | 

Here is alſo a rabbinical comment on the 
Old Teſtament, which is very elegantly 
written, of the year 1390, a Syriac tranſla- 
tion of the goſpels of the ſeventh century: 
but Mabillon ſays, it is the character of the 
ninth century; a manuſcript of Tacitus of 
the eleventh, and Livy's hiſtory, conſiſting 
of twenty-three volumes; but thoſe pieces 
which are wanting in our printed copies, 
are not to be found in this manuſcript, 
With regard to Bernardi Oricellarii de bello 
Italico commentarius, J. Brindley printed 
it at London 'in quarto, but not very cor- 
rectly. The ſubject of this work is the war 
of Charles VIII. king of France, in Italy. 
In the manuſcript of Valturius de re mili- 
tari, are ſeveral deſigns; but part of this 
work has been publiſhed as far as the letter 
to Sultan Mahomet. Petrarch's letters 
written by his own hand, are alſo to be 
ſeen here, theſe have been printed; like- 
wiſe Boccacio's novels, written in the year 
1384, are kept in this library. Here is 
alſo a large Greek volume, perhaps un- 
paralleled in its kind, which treats of the 
chirurgical operations of the ancients; ſuch 
as Hippocrates, Galen, Aſclepiades, &c. il- 
luſtrated with ſeveral figures. A catalogue 
of the Greek and Oriental manuſcripts in 
this library, was publiſhed in folio at Am- 
ſterdam, in 1622, by William Lange, a 
Dane. But a fuller account of its moſt cu- 
rious manuſcripts is to be met with in Luke 
Holſtein and cardinal Norris. The books 
here are not locked up in archives, but 
chained on long deſks, where every one 1s 
allowed to fit down and read or write at 
pleaſure. : 

In St. Laurence's church, on the wall to 
the left hand on the main entrance, is a mar- 
ble monument, with five bronze feſtoons, 
by Andrea Verrochio, on which is an in- 
{cription. . 
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ſeription to Peter and John de Medicis, 
ſons of duke Coſmus; but concludes, 
« H. M. H. N. S. 1. e. this monument is 
6 not to belong to their heirs.” | 
The former of theſe two princes died in 
the Spaniſh ſervice, but the latter was made 
a cardinal, though only nineteen years of 
age, at the time of his death, the circum- 
ſtances of which, cauſed a very great afflic- 
tion to the whole family. As he and his 
brother Garſias were out one day a hunt- 
ing, the latter being of a furious malig- 
nant diſpoſition, watched an opportunity of 
ſurpriſing his elder brother, to whom he 
always bore a grudge, and ſtabbed him with 
a dagger. After this murther, Garſias re- 
turned to his companions, neither his coun- 
tenance nor behaviour betraying any thing 
extraordinary to have happened. Prince 
John's horſe ſoon after returned without his 
rider, and the company by tracing the print 
of the horſe's feet, found the prince dead 
on the ground. When the news of this 
unhappy event reached the great duke's 
ears, he ordered that the ſuſpicious part of 
the affair ſhould be kept ſecret, and cauſed 
it to be given out, that his ſon died ſud- 
denly in an apoplectic fit as he was hunt- 
ing, but he ordered the body to be brought 
into an apartment in the palace; and his 
other ſon Garſias, from whoſe malignity 
and depravity of heart he ſuſpected the true 
ſtate of the matter, to be immediately ſent 
for. Being charged with the murther, he 
at firſt audaciouſly and with no ſmall de- 
gree of reſentment, denied the charge. But 
being brought to the body of the deceaſed, 
which at the preſence of the murtherer be- 
gan to bleed afreſh, he threw himſelf at his 
tather's feet and confeſſed the fact. Upon 
this Coſmo admoniſhed his ſon to call upon 
God for mercy ; adding, that he ought 
to an gunt it a happineſs, that he was 
going to loſe that life, of which he was 
* now become unworthy, by the hand of 
him alone from whom he had at firſt re- 
* ceived it.” At theſe words he took the 
dagger from Garſias's ſide and plunged it 


in his ſon's heart, who fell down cloſe to 
the dead body of his. brother, and imme- 
diately expired. This happened in 1562, 
Garſias being then but fifteen. Very few 
being privy to this tranſaction, it was given 
out that he was ſuddenly taken off by a con- 
tagious diſtemper which raged at that time 
in Florence. To put a better gloſs on this 
tragical affair; they -were both buried in 
great pomp, and Garſias was honoured with 
a public funeral oration. The ducheſs Ele- 
anora mother of the princes, was ſo affected 
with the tragical death of her two ſons, that 
ſhe ſurvived them but a few days. Coſmo 
had at that time three other ſons living. 

In St. Laurence's church are two pulpits 
oppoſite to each other, which are ſupported 
by marble pillars, and adorned with fine 
baſſo relievos by Donatelli. 

In the new facriſty of this church are 


ſhewn the tombs of ſome princes of the 


houſe of Medicis; of which it is ſufficient to 
lay, that they were done by Michael An- 
gelo. The firſt of theſe monuments 1s juſt 
at the entrance, and perpetuates the me- 
mory of Julian de Medicis, duke of Ne- 
mours, and brother to pope Leo X. where 
the ſtatue. rivals the fineſt pieces of anti- 
quity. The ſecond monument is of Lo- 
renzo de Medicis, one of the dukes of Ur- 
bino. The ſtatues of theſe two princes are 
finiſhed pieces, which cannot be ſaid of the 


other three ſtatues here, ſuppoſed to repre- 


ſent morning, noon, and evening; as with- 
out being previouſly acquainted with the 
ſculptor's deſign, one would ſcarcely know 
what to make of them. | 
Behind the high altar of St. Laurence's 
church, is the entrance into a chapel or 
burying place, deſigned for the great dukes 
of Florence, which has been begun ever 
ſince the year 1604. At firſt three hun- 
dred perſons were daily employed in this 
work, but this number has ſince been re- 
duced to ſixty, though the ſtated. yearly 


. . . . * . 
ſum expended in this building is 180c0 


crowns, or about 45501. ſterling. But the 


ducal family became extinct, whilſt all this 
P p 2 pompous 
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pompous preparation for the reception of 
3 after their deceale, is unfi- 
niſhed. | | 

Thus much is certain, that there is not a 
chapel in the whole world which can be 
brought into competition with it, whenever 
it is completed. Its form is octangular, 
and its circuit about 2 80 Engliſh feet, the 
height above 180, and the diameter 96. 


The altar is adorned with lapis lazuli, jaſ- 


per, chalcedony, porphyry, and other pre- 
cious ſtones. The fabrica degli Uffici, 
takes up one ſide, another ſerves for the 
entrance, and will be laid open, that the 
proſpect of the church may not be inter- 
cepted. The other ſix are to be filled with 
the mauſoleums of ſix of the great dukes. 
The whole chapel is in a manner lined with 
agate, chryſolite, onyx, lapis lazuli, chal- 
cedony, amethyſt, porphyry, jaſper, touch- 
ſtone, and other gems. The lower part of 
the walls are every where incruſted with 
very fine Sicilian jaſper, of green and yel- 
low veins; and above this is a red Floren- 
tine marble, variegated with white ſpots; 


and extremely difficult to be poliſhed. Be- 


twixt the tombs, the inſcription belonging 


to each of them is of chalcedony, inlaid in 


red porphyry, and the fineſt ivory is not 
whiter than theſe letters, every one of which 
colt three Spanyh piſtoles, or about 27. 135. 
94. The ſarcophagi on ſome of the mo- 
numents are of Egyptian granate, which is 
of a deep red colour and very hard; and 
others are of oriental granate. Upon theſe 
are cuſhions of red jaſper, profuſely en- 
riched with jewels, the expence cf each 
cuſhion is ſaid to be ſixty thouſand crowns, or 
about twelve thouſand five hundred pounds 
ſterling. At each end of theſe cuſhions lies 
regal crown, glittering with pearls, dia- 


” 


wy 


monds, and other jewels of immenſe value. 


Laſtly, the bronze ſtatues of the great 
dukes, for whom the monuments have been 
erected, ſtand in niches of touchſtone, and 
every ſtatue is about ten Engliſh or Roman 
feet high. The mauſoleums are ſeparated 
from each other by double rows of jaſper 
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columns, with capitals and cornices of gilt 
braſs; and between theſe pillars are placed 
large urns of Corſican jaſper, with green and 
white veins, inlaid with Florentine work. 
The walls are ornamented with the arms of 
the principal cities in the duke's dominions, 
of the ſame work. The hon in the arms 
of Pienza, is made of oriental jaſper, the 
horſe in thoſe of Arezzo is of grey tran- 
fparent Flanders touchſtone; and the lilly 
in the arms of Florence is repreſented in red 
coral ; and over the-arms are the names of 
the reſpective places to which they belong. 
The cieling is to be entirely covered/with 
lapis lazuli, which with its azure colour and 
den veins, will exhibit a beautiful re- 
blance of the ſky beſpangled with ſtars, 
The monument which 1s neareft being fi- 
niſhed, is that of the great duke Francis II. 
and from this an idea may be formed of 
what remains to be done. The abovemen- 
tioned ſarcophagi, each of which is made 
of a ſingle piece of granate, are only de- 
ſigned for pomp, the body of every one 
7 the dukes being laid perpendicularly un- 
der his reſpective monument in a vault, the 
ſides of which are divided into ſmall chapels, 
Here is a white marble crucifixion of Chriſt 
of excellent workmanſhip, the crucifix was 
done by Giovanni Bologna, the Virgin 
Mary ſtanding under it by Michael Angelo, 
and St. John, by one of the diſciples of the 
latter artiſt. | 
The church of St. Mark, belonging to 
the Dominicans, has ſeveral fine paintings, 
by Pietro Cavallini Romano, Santi di Tito, 
ra. Bartolomeo della Porta, Paſſignano, 
Cigoli, and other celebrated maſters. The 
chapel of S. Antoninus, who, from a Do- 
minican monk, came to be archbiſhop of 
Florence, is well worth obſerving, for its 
painting and ſculpture, the latter of which 
are by Francavilla, a diſciple of ovann! 
Bologna, who deſigned the whole work. 
The baſſo relievos in bronze, are by Fra. 
Domenico Portigiani ; and Bronzino paint- 
ed the cupoletta. In this church are inter- 


| red two celebrated perſons, namely * 
| - 
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jus Politianus, and Johannes Picus, prince 
of Mirandola and Concordia. On the mo- 
nument of the latter is an inſcription, which, 
after ſaying here lies Jo. Mirandula, the 
reſt is well known as far as the banks of 
the Tagus and the Ganges, and, perhaps, 
the knowledge of him as reached to the 


oppolite hemiſphere. 


Jo. Picus was ſuch a prodigy of learn- 
ing, that in the twenty-fourth year of his 
age, he publickly maintained at Rome theſes 
in logic, divinity, mathematics, rabbinical 
learning, and phyſic. He was commonly 
called the phænix of the ſciences. And 
Scaliger ſtiles him “ monſtrum ſine vitio, 
« j. e. a faultleſs prodigy.” 

Angelus Politianus, hes here without any 
epitaph. He was born at Monte Pulciano, 
in 1454. His learning, for the times he 
lived in, was very great. His particular 
{kill, in the Greek language, was diſtin- 
guiſhed; and his genius for poetry emi- 
nently appeared in that maſter-piece of his, 
upon Julian de Medicis's tournament, but 
his courſe of life was not ſuitable to that 
character. The beauty of his Latin ſtyle 
even Eraſmus himſelf acknowledges. 

In the veſtry of St. Mark's church, are 
ſhewn St. Antonius's habit, together with 
the pſalms and ſome other manuſcripts of 
his own writing. | 

In the middle court of the Dominican 
convent near this church, ſtands a white 
marble ſtatue of St. Domenico, whoſe life 
is painted in freſco on the cloyſter walls. 
Some of the cells belonging to the monks, 
are hung with good pictures; and in that 
which St. Antoninus inhabited, are ſeveral 
pieces by Giovanni Angelo, who, at his de- 
lire, painted the annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary in freſco, under which are two Latin 
lines, importing, that as you paſs before 
the image of the Virgin, beware you do not 
omit an ave. 

Ina ruinous chapel near this convent, 
were ſeveral old paintings in freſco, which 
together with the wall, were brought hither 
to ſecure them from the weather, to which 


they were before expoſed. Here is alſo 


ſhewn the portrait of Hieronymo Savona- 
rola, a monk of this convent, who, towards 
the cloſe of the fifteenth century, lived firft 
at Florence in high veneration, for ſanctity 
of life, and uſed frequently to inveigh a- 
2ainft the corruptions of the pope and the 
Romiſh clergy. But at length he fell un- 
der the power of his enemies, and in the 
year 1498, after being firſt put to the tor- 
ture, he was hanged and then burnt to aſhes. 
Several proteſtants have looked upon him 
as a harbinger of the reformation. 

In the chamber which formerly belonged 


piring, by Michael Angelo, which the fa- 
thers faid was painted from a dying man, 
whom the artiſt himfelf had barbarouſly 
crucified, that he might be the better able 
to expreſs the agonies of a perſon expiring 
in the torture. But the whole of this ſtory 
has very much the air of a fable, though 
current at Rome and Naples, and related 
of ſome other pictures of the ſame kind. 
The Florentine piece is fo far better exe- 
cuted and more agreeable to nature, as the 
head inclines upon one fide ; whereas in the 
pictures at Rome and Naples, it is ſtiff and 
upright. | 


Here is ſtill ſhewn the three cells, in £ 


which Coſmo, ſurnamed the Father of his 
country, uſed frequently to retire, for the 
more abſtracted enjoyment of the converſa- 
tion of the pious monks, and his own pri- 
vate devotion. ; | 

The diſpenſary of this convent, is famous 


for the goodneſs of the medicines, eſſences, 


O . o , 
and chemical peparations ; fo that travellers 


and others, may be ſure of being here ſup- 
phed with the beſt of drugs, and at a rea- 
ſonable rate. 

The library 1s a fine large room, divided 
with two rows of pillars into three alles. 
It has a very pleaſant proſpect towards the 


mountain, where ſtood the ancient city of 


ſeen. The number of printed books (a- 
mong which; is a Latin tranſlation of 


| 


Plutarch, 


to Savonarola, is a fine head of Chrift ex- 


Fieſole, the ruins of which are ſtill to be 
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Plutarch, publiſhed at Venice in 1478) a- 
mount to eight thouſand. Here are like- 
wile four hundred Latin manuſcripts and 
forty Greek, of both which Montfaucon 
has given a catalogue. 
ſcripts are faid to have belonged to the col- 
lection of Nicolas Nicoli, who was very in- 
ſtrumental in reſtoring the Greek language 
in Italy. It is from this library that the 
marquis Scipio Maffei, ſome years ago, 
publiſhed the well known Greek epiſtle 


trom St. Chryſoſtom to Cæſarius, which | 


Burnet and Miſſon were not able to obtain 
a ſight of, and annexed it to his Hiſtoria 
diplomatica, to ſhew the falſity of the re- 
port, that the great duke, after it had been 
a long time forbidden to be ſhewn or pe- 
ruſed, had ordered 1t to be torn in pieces. 
As in the article of the .Lord's ſupper it 
differs from the doctrine of the church of 
Rome, Maffei endeavours from ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances, to prove it ſpurious. Maglia- 
becchi, - ſeems not to have known that this 
manuſcript was in St. Mark's library ; for 
he told Miſſon, who was looking for it in 
the library of St. Laurence, that the great 
duke had abſolutely forbid the ſhewing of 
it to any one; but as Magliabecchi had not 
the care of St. Mark's library, the duke's 
order might concern another manuſcript of 
this epiſtle. 

In the church of St. Maria Maddalena 
de' Pazzi, beſides the fine capella de' Neri, 
in which are ſeveral pictures by Poccetti, 
the cappella Maggiore is very well worth 
ſeeing, in which is depoſited the body of 
St. Maria Magdalena, of the noble family 
of the Pazzi at Florence. In this chapel 
ſeveral votive pieces are hung up; and 
among other ornaments, are twelve pillars 
of Sicilian jaſper, with pedeſtals and cor- 
nices of gilt bronze, as alſo ſome baſſo 
relievos in the ſame metal, repreſent- 
ing the principal actions of the ſaint, and 
four ſtatues of thoſe virtues, for which ſhe 
was moſt diſtinguiſhed. The painting of 
the great altar is by Ciro Ferri, who was 


both the architect and deſigner of the whole 


The Greek manu- | 
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chapel. The two ſide pieces are the work 
of Luca Giordano; and Dandini painted 
the cupola. 25 


— 


St. Maria Maggiore belonging to the 


Carmelites, has a great number of good 


pictures and ſtatues in it, among which, 


the prophet Elias, the pretended founder 
of their order, is not omitted. The piece 
repreſenting Mary Magdalene, as a peni- 
tent deſirous of receiving the ſacrament, is 
by Pugliani. | 

St. Maria Nuova, beſides ſome good 
paintings, has a moſt ſuperb altar of Car- 
rara marble. - The large hoſpital contiguous 
to it, which is divided into two parts for the 
different ſexes, well deſerves a traveller's 
notice. The female patients are viſited by 
the Benedictine nuns, whoſe convent 15 in 


the next ſtreet, though a ſubterraneous paſ. 


ſage. The church ſtands betwixt the two 
wings of the hoſpital. Every patient has a 
bed, though they now amount to ſeven 
hundred, excluſive of the ſeveral officers 
and attendants. The number of patients 
afford the ſurgeons a fine opportunity of 
improving themſelves in their profeſſion; 
for which purpoſe here is alſo a ſpacious 
theatre for diſſections, adorned with a fine 
cupola. The diſpenſary takes up three 
chambers, where the medicines are kept in 
China-pots. Here is alſo a well choſen li- 
brary of books, relating to phyſic and fur- 
gery, and a botanical garden. This hoſ- 
pital, however, does not come up to that 
of Turin. Behind the cloyſter belonging 
to it, is the burying-place where the dead 


are depoſited in arched vaults ; which, as 


ſoon as they are full, are walled up. . 
The church of S. Maria Novella, is to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the foregoing. It 
abounds in fine paintings, by Santo di Ti- 
to, Girolamo Macchietti, Battiſta Naldini, 
Aleſſandro, and Angela Bronzino, Vaſari, 
&c. The choir is by Girlandajo. 

In the Gondi chapel within the church of 
S. Maria Novella, is a wooden crucifix by 
Filippo di Ser Brunelleſco, which is much 


admired. On the wall of the portico be- 


fore 
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fore the church, is an inſcription, for the 
Biondi family, which upon occaſion of re- 
moving hither their burying-place, from 
another, which all devouring time had de- 
faced, begins with this pathetic exclamation. 
« Alas! nothing is durable under the fun,” 
and concludes with this very ſalutary cau- 
tion to the paſſenger. -** Time flies irre- 
« yocably while thou art ſolicitous to be- 
« e jt, thou only beguileſt thyſelf; la- 
« uur for a bleſſed immortality ; treaſure 
« yp in the inmoſt receſſes of thy heart, 
« that very awful and withal moſt pleaſing 
« word ETERNITY.” 

On the wall of the cloiſters belonging to 
this church, are ſeveral old pictures, which 
were painted before the invention of oil- 
colours. One of them repreſenting our 
firit parents fall, gives the ſerpent that 
tempted Eve a human face. 

On the other ſide of the cloiſter of S. Ma- 
ria Novella, the lives of St. Dominic, St. 
Antoninus, St. Catherine of Sienna, and 
other perſons of the Dominican order, are 
painted in freſco by Santo di Tito, Poccetti, 
and other great maſters. Before the con- 
vent is a large fine ſquare, in which are two 
porphyry pyramids with their pedeſtals, reſt- 
ing upon four bronze tortoiſes. 

St. Michele Berteldi is a fine church, be- 
longing to the Theatines, with the follow- 
ing words on its front, Deo & Angelo- 
* rum principi, 1. e. Sacred to God, the 
“Prince of Angels.” | 

All the chapels of this church are lined 
with marble, and adorned with very fine 
paintings, At the high altar ſtands a braſs 
ſtatue of our Saviour by Franciſco Suſini. 
Fourteen other ſtatues of marble in ſeveral 
parts of the church, with baſſo relievos on 
their pedeſtals, repreſent the twelve apoſtles 
and two modern ſaints. The convent li- 
brary is alſo large, and in it is a valuable 
collection of books. 

The fathers of the oratory of St. Philip 
Neri, have alſo a pretty church ; but it 1s 

particularly remarkable for its exquiſite 
marble ſculptures, by Antonio Montanti, | 


" IvJ 
and Giovacchino Fortini. When finiſhed, it 
is to be uſed as an oratory by the fathers. 

The church of Orſammichele 1s corrupt- 
ly called ſo from St. Michael in horto, or 
horreum St. Michaelis, one of the city- 
granaries having formerly ſtood in this 
place, Its outſide is ornamented with four- 
teen ſtatues in bronze and marble, by Lo- 
renzo Ghiberti, Bacchio de Montelupo Do- 
natello, Anco Nanni, Andrea Verrochio, and 
Giovanni Bologna. The marble ftatue of 
St. George, which is not an equeſtrian one, 
by Donatello, and another of St. Luke in 
bronze by Bologna, are admired by con- 
noiſſeurs beyond the reſt. The inſide of 
this church abounds alſo with ornaments ; 
but it wants light, the windows being ſmall, 
and, according to the faſhion of tormer 
times, painted. 

The Franciſcan church, otherwiſe cal- 
led that of Oqui Santi deſerves notice. 
Among the relics here, a cap of St. Francis 
is ſhewn with extreme veneration. At the 
entrance 1s an excellent epitaph on white 
marble, even with the pavement, for one 
Antony Medicius, which imports, that he 
was an illuſtrious philoſopher, and practiſed 
phyſic for ſixty years, tempering the bit- 
terneſs of his medicines, by the ſweetneſs 
of his words, free from all contagion of 
vice, by his frugality and long life he ac- 
quired immenſe riches, - of which he knew 
the proper uſe. He died upwards of 80, 
in 1636. It concludes, “ accept as worth 
thy ſtay, this medicinal draught for thy 
&* ſoul which this phyſician offers thee from 
his ſepulchral urn; the dropſy of irregular 
deſires like that of the body, is increaſed 
by indulgence, but extirpated by abſti- 
nence.” | 
In the church of S. Pietro Maggiore, are 
ſome fine pieces of ſculpture and painting, 
particularly the adoration of the Magi by 


Cigoli or Civoli. Over the veſtry door is 


alſo a piece cn the fame ſubject by Paſſig- 
nano; and it is a matter yet undecided, 
among the connoifleurs which deſerves the 


5 


preference. | 
| Here 


head, and to give the completion of a Ne- 


— 
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Here we cannot forbear taking notice of 
the groſs offences committed by painters 

ainſt hiſtorical probability, in their pieces 
of the Magi coming to Bethlehem; not to 
mention their unwarrantable limitation of 
their number to three, nothing can be more 
ridiculous than to put crowns upon their 


gro to one of them. 

In a ſmall court of the oratorio dello 
Scalzo, is the life of John the Baptiſt in 
ſeveral pieces in freſco, by Andrea del Sar- 
to. Theſe paintings are not a little da- 
maged by the weather, &c. But ſtill con- 
tinue to be highly admired by all connoiſ- 
ſeurs, eſpecially that piece of John baptizing 
the multitude, which reſorted to him. 

Spirito Santo and S. Spirito, are two dif- 
ferent churches; the former is ſmall, and 
only remarkable for its ſtone- work and altar 
piece, by Antonio Domenico Gabbiani. 
But the latter beſides a great many noble 

aintings, ſtatues, and baſs reliefs, has a 
e altar of inlaid work with gems, and 
the fineſt marble. It was built by the Mi- 
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chelozzi family, at the expence of a hun. 


dred thouſand crowns, or about 212 501: 


ſterling. 


The lovers of painting and ſculpture, 
will be agreeably entertained in the church 
of S. Trinita. On the two ſides of the 
high altar, are two remarkable inſcriptions 
under two pictures. 

The firſt is to this purpoſe, © here is a 
new example of courage, John Gualberti, 
declining; a victory over an unarmed foe, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


he conquers. by. continually ſparing his 
ſuppliant foe : thus gaining a double 
triumph by his clemency to that foe, and 
his victory over himſelf,” | 
The other imports, © that he might be- 
come truly great, who amidſt this glory 
of ſelf conqueſt, was rendered ſuperior to 
himſelf, he put on the cloathing of hu- 
mility, under the covert of which con- 
cealing himſelf, this ſelf conqueror ſub- 
mits to humility. Admire therefore 
Gualberti, as equally illuſtrious for his 
clemency, conqueſt; and ſubmiſſion.” 


15 
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III. Of the private Palaces and other Curioſities of the City of Florence; as the Palaces of 
the Marquis Riccardi, Corſini, Salviator, Strozzi, Uguccioni, the Jews Quarter, 
Bridges, Academia della Cruſca, and the Environs of Florence, &c. 


LORENCE is generally ſtyled by 
the Italians la Bella, or the beautiful ; 
an epithet which it probably owes to the 
cleanlineſs of the ſtreets and goodneſs of their 
pavement, which is moſtly of pietre forti or 
tree ſtone. The palaces here are neither ſo 
many.in number, nor ſo ſtately, as to put 
it upon a level with Rome, Turin, or even 
Genoa. The ſtreets are for the moſt-part 
narrow and winding ; and the former pro- 
perty is too much the fault in the Corſo, 
which is ſaid to be two Italian miles in 
length. So that in ſeveral of the ſtreets in- 
cluded in that quarter, there is not breadth 
enough for a carriage to paſs. 
Next to the ducal palace, is that of the 
marquis Riccardi, which is alſo called Pa- 


longed to the ducal family. It was built 
from a deſign of Michelozzo by the elder 
Coſmo de Medicis, who though he was 
never great duke, was even after his demiſe 
honoured by his countrymen with the more 
amiable title of pater patriz, or father of 
his country. Upon one fide of it is a very 
broad ſtreet, along which is a private pal- 
ſage-to the palace of Lorenzo de Medicis, 
— Alexander de Medicis the firſt duke 
of Florence reſided. This paſſage was- 
contrived for the privacy of his abandoned 
voluptuouſneſs, which his treacherous bro- 
ther Lorenzo fomented by all means poſ- 
ſible, till at laſt he had him aſſaſſinated in a 
chamber contiguous to this paſſage. A 
long inſcription by the. abbe Salvini to be 


lazzo de“ Medici, becauſe it formerly be- 


ſeen upon white marble in the firſt court, 
| glwes 


attacks his equal; namely himſelf, whom 
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gives us the principal particulars relat- 
ing to the Riccardi palace, and concludes, 
« ſtranger, gratefully revere this ſtructure, 
« formerly the palace of Medicis, the reſi- 


« dence not only of ſo many illuſtrious | 
great ſquare or market-place, near the Pa- 


« perſonages, but of wiſdom itſelf; the 
« nurſery of all kind of literature, which 
« here revived. And now the repoſitory 
« of an ineſtimable treaſure of elegant and 
« curious pieces of antiquity.” _ 

The ground floor of this palace, is. full 
ef all kinds of antiques, among which is a 
very large white and red gas 
out of a ſingle block ; the grand ſtair-caſe 
was built and ornamented by Giov. Bat. 
Foggini, an eminent ſculptor and architect 
of Florence. In the ſecond floor is a gal- 
| lery, where amidſt the paintings by Gior- 
dano, a Neapolitan, the variety and diſpo- 


ſition of the gems, the large cryſtal luſtres 
and looking: glaſſes, and the richneſs of every 


part of the furniture, one is perfectly loſt 


in admiration. The- Hbrary, with the gal- 
kry leading to it, makes a grand appear- 


ance, Seven chambers, on extraordinary 
© occalions, are hung with crimſon velvet, 
fringed with gold, which 1s always kept in 
acids <a 
The next to this in magnificence, is the 
marquis Corſini's palace, not far from the 
Ponte di S. Trinita, which is particularly 
remarkable for its beautiful — a 
grand ſtair-caſe, and a hall near eighty feet 
long, and about fifty broad, adorned with 
marble ſculptures, both ancient and modern. 
The cieling of this hall was painted by Do- 
menico Gabbian ii. | 
The palace of the Duke di Salviati, is 
allo an elegant building; and in it is to be 
ben an inſcription; which tells us, that 
here Coſmus paſſed his fecble childhood, 
but now in his riper years, firmly ſuſtains 
| = dignity, and weight of the ducal crown, 
1031. 1 85 n 
The Strozzi family is very numerous, the 
s of whoſe ſeveral branches are in poſ- 


ſeſſon of moſt of the titles and dignities 


{eq 


Vor. I. Nuns, XVI. 


baſon, cut 


| 


annexed to the nobleſſe. They have ſeveral -. 


good palaces in this city; but that near the 
duke of Salviati's, is reckoned' the moſt 
magnificent. . "OTE 
The front of the Ugucciofit palace in the 
lazzo Vecchio, is much admired, having 
been built from a deſign of Michael An- 


gelo. In one of the apartments of this pa- 
| lace is a fine piece, repreſenting the paſſage. 
of the Iſraclites through the Red-lea, by 
Perino del Vagas and a fine marble buſto 


of the great duke Francis. | 

It is needleſs for a traveller who intends 
to make the tour of Italy, to amuſe himſelf 
with any. more private buildings here. The 
appearance of this city ſuffers conſiderably 
from the great number of paper windows 


to be ſeen in Florence, But with regard to 
ſtatues, pictures, and public monuments, 
there are few cities that equal it. Of theſe - 
1 have already made ſome mention; but 


many more may be added, particularly the 
yaſt. Doric column of one piece of granate, 
which ſtands before the church of S. Tri- 
nita, and ſerves for a pedeſtal to a porphyry 
ſtatue of Juſtice, with her balance, and a 
royal mantle of bronze by Romolo del Dad- 
da. This ſtatue was erected in 1564, by 
Coſmo the Great, on account, as ſome 
imagine, of his having in this place received 


advice of the ſurrender of Sienna; and the 


granate pillar is ſaid to have been found at 
Rome, in the emperor Antoainus's baths ; 
and by pope Pius IV. preſented to the great 
duke Coſmo abovementioned. The work- 
manſhip is unexceptionable. But not a few 


think, that juſtice becomes no place fo well 
as the ſeats of magiſtrates and the courts of 


judicature. Others are diſpleaſed at her 
elevation, being as it were inacceſſible to 
poor mortals, who ſo often ſtand in need of 
her aſſiſtance. Some again obſerve, that 
Juſtice is here repreſented as holding out 
her hand to receive ſomething, or to make 
the ſcale turn on the ſide of him who gives 
the largeſt bribes. And it is further re- 
; | marked, 
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Here is alſo a wild boar in bronze, caſt 
by Pietro Tacca, from the model of the 
antique one of marble in the great duke's 


marked, that juftice turns her back upon | 
Ge palace degli Uffici, where the courts are 
eld. | 
At the Canto de' Carneſecchi, in the 
middle of the ſtreet, is a ſtatue of Hercules 
killing the centaur Neſſus, cut out of a 
ſingle block of white marble, and worthy of 
Giovanni Bologna, the artiſt who made it. 
On the Mercato Vecchio or old market, 
where vegetables, fruit, and other provi- 
ſions are 76d, ſtands the goddeſs of Plenty 
by Donatello, upon a granate pillar. 
The Mercato Nuovo, is properly the ex- 
change of Florence, where about noon, the 
principal merchants meet to do buſineſs, 
many of whom are of great families. For 
here as in Genoa, commerce is not held 
to be in the leaſt derogatory to nobility. 
It is indeed, the means of keeping up af- 
fluence and credit in families; whereas, in 
other parts, and efpecially in Germany, 
many families are ruined, or for a whole 
century or more, remain in obſcurity. This 
is principally occaſioned by ftanding ſo 
much upon their rank and nobility, and in 
their matches, conſulting family preferabl 
to fortune. The Venetian fobitty 0 
trade, but with ſome privacy; whereas, 
with the Florentine nobleſſe, this is ſo far 
from being a matter of any ſcruple, that 
they deal alſo in a retail way; and a noble- 
man often condeſcends to meaſure out a 
yard or half a yard of filk, without any | 
regret. | 
| t is by commerce, that even the ducal 
family has riſen to the greatneſs in which 
they Suu maintained themſelves above two 
hundred years. Coſmo de Medicis, who 
died in the year. 1465, had warehouſes in 
the principal trading cities throughout the 
1 and was bleſſed with ſuch peculiar 
good fortune, that in a courſe of 34 years, 
met with no conſiderable loſſes from the 
failing of other merchants. On the ex- 
change is an inſcription, that Coſmus II. 
built this portico, ſupported by columns 


running tranſverſely for the uſe of the mer- | this gate. And near it on the city 


chants, &c. 7568. 


gallery. 


The city of Florence contains ſeventeen; 
ſquares or markets, and is adorned with 


ſeven fountains, ſix columns, two pyramids, 

and an hundred and ſixty public ſtatues, 
A particular part of the city nated for 

houſes of ill-fame, was aſſigned by Coſmo 


the Firſt, to the Jews for their particular 


quarter or ghetto; and an inſcription at the 
entrance of this ſtreet, obſerves, that it 


was thought more adviſeable to permit the 


Jews to remain in the neighbourhood of 
Chriſtians, that by their good example they 
might be brought to the eaſy yoke oh Chriſt, 
than entirely to expel them. 

The river Arno divides the city of Flo- 
rence into two unequal parts, between 
which, there is a communication by four 
ſtone bridges. The firſt, according to the 
courſe of the river, is il Ponte alla Carra- 


ria, the ſecond, il Ponte di S. Trinita, the 


third, il Ponte Vecchio, and the fourth, il. 
Ponte alle Grazie. That of S. Trinita is 
the moſt beautiful, and is about an hun- 
dred paces from the abovementioned ſtatue 
of Juſtice. It was built by Ammonati, a 
celebrated Florentine ſculptor and architect, 
the old bridge having been carried away by 
a violent inundation in the year 1557. On 
this bridge are four fine marble ſtatues, re- 
preſenting the ſeaſons. The ſpring is by 
Francavilla Fiamingo, ſummer and autumn 
by Giovanni Caccini, and winter by Tad- 
deo Landini. * It alſo affords a moſt charm- 
ig proſpect. We have given a fine view 
this bridge. 

Before the Ponte Vecchio, is a marble 
ſtatue of Ajax, expiring of his wound in the 
arms of another perſon; but by the vulgar 
it is called Alexander the Great. 

Over the Porta Romana is an inſcription 
in memory of pope Leo X. and alſo the 


public entry of the emperor Charles V. thro 
ſide, is 


a fine 
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PETERS BRIDGE at STEVE near FLORENCE. 
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and it is to the purity of their air, that the 


provements in all the polite arts and ſciences. 


that they are thought to write Italian better 


. Were well if this vanity was all that could be 


, 
i * 


tions, was built upon an eminence by Alex- 


Amimirato, Accurſio, Marſili Ficino, Ame- 


lous endowments, that the government of 
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a fine piece of freſco painting upon a houſe, 
by Giovanni di. S. Giovanni. | | 
The citadel, which conſiſts of five baſ- 


ander the firſt duke, for the better keep- 
ing the city in awe. With the like deſign 
two forts were built by Coſmo I. and Fer- | 
dinand, which ſince have been ſuffered to 
run to decay. 2 1 
In Florence are about 9000 houſes, and 
oo inhabſtants; its principal trade con- 
fiſts of woollen and filk manufactures. It 
is ſaid that few perſons are known to have 
the ſenſe of ſeeing in perfection; ſo that 
Fiorentini ciechi, or blind Florentines, is a | 
common jeſt. - _ | | 
Florence ſtands high and on a dry foil, 


Florentines attribute the vivacity and pe- 
netration by which they boaſt, that their 
countrymen have made ſuch ſuperior im- 


Dante, Petrarch, Boccace, Villario, Scipio 


rico Veſputio, Gallilæo, Torricelli, Pal- 
merio, Angelo Politiano, Giovanni della 
Caſa, Michael Angelo, Magha Vecchi, &c. 
are illuſtrious names which the Florentines 
pride themſelves in, and never mention but 


with tranſports of admiration. It is now | 


ſome years ſince an academy was erected 
here for the improvement ef the Tuſcan 
language, with the title of Academia della 
Cruſca, or the Bran academy (Academia 
furfuratorum), probably alluding to the 
end of their inſtitution, which is to ſift out 
and reject as huſks or bran, all Italian words 
that are not good Tuſcan, Their pronun- 
ciation, however, at Florence, is ſo gutteral, 


than they ſpeak it. The Florentines are 


allowed to be inimitable in making repar- |. 
tees, and telling ſtories with a good grace; 


and they are ſo infatuated with theſe frivo- 


the tongue is little known among them. It 


lad to their charge. But they are, even to | 


307 
a proverb, addicted to that atrocious and 
unnatural crime, which brought down the 
divine vengeance upon Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. Thus it is not at all ſtrange, that 
with ſuch laſcivious inclinations, the Flo- 
rentines ſhould not have the beſt eyes. 
A traveller of taſte muſt not omit paying 
a viſit to the famous ſculptor Fogini, where 
he may ſee not only moſt beautiful . 
of antiques, but ſome excellent pieces of his 
own invention, eſpecially as a lover of ſculp- 
ture, may have an opportunity of purchaſ- 
ing ſome choice pieces, without being im- 
poſed upon. 
The country about Florence is a moſt 
delightful ſucceſſion of little hills; all well 
planted and cultivated with yariety of trees, 


&c. And as you approach Piſa, it ſtretches - 


itſelf into an extenſive plain. There is a 
kind of white marble quarry near Florence, 
which reſembles ſlate ; and when it 1s po- 
liſhed, it very beautifully W trees, 
landſkips, and ruins, of a yellow or brown 


colour. Moſt of this imagery is originally 


cauſed by a corroſive fluid, which inſinuated 
itſelf through the fine pores and inteſtines 


of the ſtone, the traces of which form 


thoſe various meanders, which with the 
concurrence of imagination, ſeem to bear 
ſome reſemblance to the works of nature and 
art. Theſe figures in the Florentine mar- 
ble, are not barely painted by nature upon 


the ſurface; but are often found to have 
penetrated a faxth or fourth part of an inch 


into the ſtone; ſo that they are not ſubject 
to be eaſily obliterated by fire, like the 


Dendriches found at Pappenheim, and many 


other places. 
Several curious petrefactions are dug up 
in the neighbourhood of Florence, ſuch as 


the turbinitæ longiſſimi faſciati, dentales 


minores ſtriatæ, cochleitæ and ſome other 
gems. Among the great duke's natural 


curioſities, not yet diſpoſed into proper or- 


der, is a chalcedony bought at Paris, and 
of the magnitude 


'Qq "ft SECT. 


a ſmall walnut, which 
exactly reſembles an echinus ſpatagus. 
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A Deſcription of Sienna, Radicofani, Aquapendente, Bolſena, Monte Fiaſcone, 
„ Viterbo, Sc. | | 


I. Journey from Florence to Sienna, with ſome Account of the latter City; namely, its 
Univerſity, Cathedral, the ſubterrancaus Church of St. John, an Hoſpital founded by a 


% # % 


N the time of the ancient Romans, there 

was from Florence to Sienna, and from 
thence to Rome, a paved road called Via 
Caſſia, of which are ſome conſiderable re- 
mains ſtill to be ſeen, though not kept in 
ſuch good repair as the Via Appia, which 
reached from Rome to Naples. 

Sienna is four ſtages or thirty- two 
miles from Florence. The road is every 
where paved and runs along a chain of hills. 
The country, though not ſo fertile as that 
between Piſa and Florence, yields ſome very 
pleaſant * of vine and olive yards. 
Upon a hill within three Italian miles and 
a half of Sienna, towards Poggibonzi, are 
found plenty of Pprefactions, particularly 
turbinitæ, ſtrombi, and trochi. The oſtrea 
ſylveſtris oblonga, is alſo to be met with 
here, and much whiter than at Mouſſofl, a 
village near Montpelier. -.. 
1 All theſe petrefactions on the Tuſcan 
mountains have been ſo well preſerved in 
fand, that they are not changed into any 
other ſpecies of ſtonmſe. | 

In the neighbourhood of Sienna, on the 
left hand ſide of the road in going thither, 
is a beautiful ſeat belonging to the marquis 
di Peſco. 1 5 

Sienna lies upon three hills, which render 
the ſtreets very uneven. But this is com- 


penſated by the agreeableneſs of the proſ- 


Rs, and the extreme ſalubrity of the air. 
The inhabitants are civil and of a chearful 


diſpoſition. And as thy women here have 


their ſhare off beauty, they have alſo more 
freedom than in many other parts of Italy. 
It is thought chat at Sienna, the Italian 


Italian 
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. j{ Shoemaker, the Jeſuits Church, the F ranciſcan Church, & c. 


fountain. But upon ſuch an occaſion, the 


language is ſpoken in its greateſt purity, 
The ene Charles V. infliruted 4 — 
demy at Sienna, and granted ſeveral privi- 
leges to the German ſtudents there. 

The univerſity has extremely declined; 
and with regard to German ſtudents, they 
do not exceed ten or twelve in number. 
The city itſelf is very thinly peopled, con- 
taining ſcarcely 17000 inhabitants. As to 
buildings, the Piccolomini and Zondadari 
palaces are by much the beſt, all the others 
being but meanly built, though the many 
towers erected on private houſes by reaſon 
of the feuds which formerly ſubſiſted be- 
tween the two noted parties of Guelphs and 
Gibilines, give the town an air of grandeur 
at a diſtance. | 

The Sienneſe flatter themſelves with re- 
w_ a kind of liberty in the electing of 
their ſenate, which conſiſts of nine perſons 
called Eccelſi, whoſe preſident is ſtyled 
Capitaneo del Popolo. But this is only an 
external ſhew, the ſenate being ſo far under 
the check of the great duke of Florence, 
that no meaſure of any conſequence muſt 
be taken without his privity and per- 
miſſion. e 

The ſenate-houſe is hardly worth ſeeing. 
Before it, indeed, is a large piazza, called 
la Branda, reſembling a diſh or rather a 
ſhell, which it is pretended, in caſe of fire, 
or for a naumachia, or mock-ſea-fight, can 
be laid under water by means of the city 


door of the ſenate-houſe, and the two ſtreets. 
on each fide muſt be well ſecured; for the 
greateſt. depth, inſtead of being in the. 
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centre, is on the fide next the ſenate-houſe. 
Upon one fide of this piaz za ſtands a tower 
called la Mangiana, remarkable for its 
chimesz which, however, never play but 
on extraordinary occaſions. This name it 
takes from a ſculptor, who made ſeveral 
ſtatues erected in it. | | 
The arms of the city, are. Romulus and 
Remus, ſucking a ſhe-wolf; and as ſuch 
they are to be ſeen in ſeveral parts of the 
city, particularly on a pillar of ophir, front- 
ing the ſenate-houſe. Sienna boaſts of be- 
ing a colony founded by thoſe two cele- 
brated brothers, but their claim is not ſuf- 
ficiently ſupported. 


Upon the large area before the ſenate- | 


houſe, is alſo a fine marble fountain by Gia- 


como della Quercia, a ſculptor of this city. | 
The caſtle built by the great duke at one 


end of. the city, in order to ſecure the 
obedience of the people, never was of any 
great ſtrength, and is now very much out 
of repair. Near it is the riding- ſchool be- 
longing to the univerſity. | 

Over the gate that looks towards Flo- 
rence, is a crown with the arms of the Me- 
dicis family, and an inſcription, importing, 
« Sienna opens her heart wider to thee.” 
Without the Canculli gate ſtands a mar- 
ble pillar, on the ſpot where the emperor 
Frederic III. met his bride Eleanora of Por- 
tugal, with an inſcription to that purpoſe. 

Among all the buildings dedicated to re- 
ligious uſes, the cathedral is the principal, 
being both on the inſide and outſide cruſted 
over with black and white marble, alter- 
nately diſpoſed in rows. | 

In the two veſlels for holy water at the 
entrance of the church, are carved marble 
fiſhes of ſuch curious workmanſhip, that 
they appear to ſwim. Here alſo are ſeen 
line marble ſtatues of ſeveral popes who 
were natives of Sienna, as Alexander III. 
Pius II. Pius III. Marcellus II. Paul V. 
and Alexander VII. In this church are 
likewiſe the twelve apoſtles in marble, done 
by ſome of Bernini's dite les, and a hun- 
ech onel ſevc ay dlaiſter heads of fo many 


— 


popes, placed in ſeveral parts of the church. 
Here alſo, according to Mabillon, ſtood 
formerly the image of pope Joan, with a 
ſhort inſcription, © Johannes VIII. femina 
de Anglia, i. e. John VIII. an Engliſh 
* woman.” But it has long ſince diſap- 


peared. The aforeſaid author ſays, it was 
altered to pope Zachary, and Baronius af- 


firms, that it was entirely broken to pieces. 

On the pulpit are ſeveral ſcriptural 
hiſtories, finely executed in white marble, 
by Nicolas Piſano; and the wooden pul- 
pit in which St. Bernardine uſed to preach, 
1s oppoſite to the latter, with an inſcription 
to that effect. | 


Over the great altar are twelve angels in 


braſs, and four large chandehers. 


F 


In the chapel of the baptiſtery, (a differ- 
ent building from the large ſubterraneous 


baptiſtery) is a braſs ſtatue of John the Bap- 
tiſt. This chapel is gilt with equal beauty 


and richneſs, and has a pretty cupola. Con- 


tiguous to it is a ſtately monument, of one 
of the name of Zondadari. The ſplendid 
chapel oppoſite; to it, derives its name from 
Alexander VII. the founder; and in it are 


two excellent marble ſtatues by the Chevalier 


Bernini, one of a woman almoſt naked, and 
in a praying attitude; the other of an old 
man kiſſing a crucifix, on which he is drawn 
reclining. The firſt probably may be de- 
ſigned 5 a penitent proſtitute, and the 
other for St. Jerom. Here are alſo two 
other ſtatues by Bernini's diſciples; and 
two pictures. by Carlo Maratti, one of the 
annunciation, and the other of the Virgin's 


flight to Egypt. The wall about the altar 


is overlaid with lapis lazuli. The roof of 
the whole church is painted with azure, and 
ſtrewed as it were with golden ſtars. But 


the principal object of admiration here, is 


the pavement, which is inlaid with gems 
and the fineſt marble, particularly that part 


under the great cupola, is nobly executed, 


and the floor about the great altar repre- 
fenting the intended ſacrifice of Iſaac is in- 


comparable. The figures exhibited in the 
ſacrifice in this laſt piece, are all as big as 


life; 


} 
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| life z whereas the other pieces are much | tique pieces; but one of them by ſome ac- 
2 {fmaller. It would require the ſkill of the | cident is without a head. | 
moft ingenious painter to repreſent the | Oppoſite to the cathedral is a ſpacious 
11 ſo well in colours, as it is here in in- hoſpital, founded by a ſhoe-maker, who 
7 laid work; the artiſt, according to ſome, lies buried in the church belonging to it. 
1 . was Maccarino; others ſay, it was begun And in return for his lüberality, he was 
wo by Duccio di Senna, and finiſhed by Bec- | canonized, and has a ſtatue erected ro his 
| cafurni. For the better preſerving of theſe | memory with this appoſite inſcription, © ſy. ' 
mvatuable pieces, they are covered with | © tor ultra crepidam, i. e. a ſhoe-maker 
boards, which, however, are removed to | © may go beyond his laft.” 
gratify the curiofity of ſtrangers, whoſe ap- The jeſuits church is very fine, and a- 
pearance promiſes ſome return for that | dorned with ſeveral marble ſtatues. That 
favour. | of the Auguſtines is worth ſeeing for the 
Through a grate in the pavement you | admirable ſculpture on the high altar. On 
may look down into St. John's church, | each fide of the tabernacle ſtands an angel 
| which lies directly under the cathedral, and | in white marble, holding a lighted taper in 
1 there is an entrance into it at the foot of his hand. 5 | 0 
Fa | the aſcent. This fingularity is occaſioned | The head of St. Catherine de Sienna, 
. "= by the uneven and hilly ſituation of the city. | which one of her countrymen upon her 
In the font of the cathedral Baptiſtery, are | dying at Rome, ſevered from her body, and 
two baſs reliefs in bronze, repreſenting the | brought away to Sienna, is kept here with 
iſm of Chrift, and the apprehending of | the greateſt veneration, being exhibited to 
John the Baptiſt. ho view only twice a year. On the high altar 
From the church you are conducted into | are two admirable ſtatues of St. Mary Mag- 
the libraria vecchia, or old library, where | dalen and Catherine of Sienna, for the lat- 
thirty very large book-caſes, adorned with | ter of which, is a fine chapel here, painted 
molt elegant paintings in miniature, ſtand | by Sodorno. 20 | 
upon four long tables. A conſiderable] The Dominicans here pretend to ſhew 
number of choice manuſcripts were allo | the ring given her by Chriſt, at the ſolem- 
13 to this Hbrary by pope Pius II. nization of his eſpouſals with her, faid to 
ut in the time of the emperor Charles V. have been performed with celeſtial ſplendor, 
Tome of them were ſent to Florence and | whilſt king David graced the occaſion with 
others to Spain. So that his native city | the muſic of his harp. The houſe where 
Had but a ſhort enjoyment of his munifi- | ſhe lived with her parents is now an orato- 
cence, The principal actions of that Pon- ry, and her private chamber is converted 
tiff's Hfe ate painted here in freſeo upon the into a chapel, profuſely decorated with 
wall; the delign is by Raphael, and the ſtucco- work, ſculpture, painting, and gild- 
colouring by Bernardino Pinturicchio da| ing. \ | 
Perugia, who was a diſciple of Pietro Pe- In the Dominican church there is an old 
Tugino, at the fame time with Raphael. picture of the Virgin Mary, with the infant 
The firſt piece on the right hand of the en | Jeſus in her arms; and an inſcription in two 
trance, is ſaid to be entirely Raphael's. monkiſh verſes, importing, that Guido 
The whole work is a monument of the re- de Senis painted it, A. D. 1222.“ 
gard cardinal Piccolomini, had for Pius H. | This antique piece being a tolerable per- 
who had been a very affectionate uncle to formance for thoſe times, the Sienneſe pro- 
him. Another inſtance of his generoſity, is duce this inſcrintion on it, to invalidate 
the . marble graces ſtanding in the boaſt of the Florentines ; namely, that paint- 
middle of the library, which are fine an- ION its revival to their famous Giov. 


Cimabur, 


BLAINVILLE, KEYSIER, WRIGHT, MoNTFAUCON, Of. 
Cimabue, ho was born at Florence in 


1240, and died there in 1300. At Bo- 
logna, alſo are to be ſeen old pictures prior 
to Cimabue. | 

Not far from the Dominican church, 
there is a remarkable bridge, which runs 
acroſs a ſtreet z but the inconſiderable height 
of this bridge does not admit of any build- 
ings under the arches, like that of Genoa. 


I. 4 Deſcription of Radicofani, Aquapendente, Bolſena, Montefiaſcone, 
Villa di Lanti, be Palace of Caprarola, Sc. 


Fa the two firſt ſtages from Sienna to 


Radicofani, that is, as far as Buoncon- 


vento, the country is perfectly delightful, 
and the road runs between fine rows of 
trees regularly planted. The fields on each 
fide are covered with vines, olive- trees, 
&c. But as you advance further, the coun- 

begins to abate of its fertility and beau- 
tiful appearance. Buonconvento is famous 
in hiſtory, for being the place where the 
emperor Henry VII. is ſaid to have been 
poiſoned in receiving the ſacrament, by Ber- 
nardo de Montepolitiano, a Dominican 
monk, in 1313. | 

Tornieri, the third ſtage on the road, is 


famous for its excellent Montalcino wine, 


which grows on the mountains of Montal- 
eino, a little town in the neighbourhood, 
This wine is white, and in taſte and oilineſs, 
ſomething like the vino di Nizza, or Nice 
wine. | 

Radicofani, the beſt frontier town of the 
Florentine territories, conſiſts of a few 
houſes and a caſtle, upon a very high rock. 
But to fave travellers the trouble of going 
up to the ſummit of the hill, the poſt-houſe 
is ſomething below the town. From Sienna 
to- Aquapendente, the firſt place worth 
mentioning in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, the 
poſt-houſes ſtand ſingle, and afford but very 
indifferent entertainment. Here a ſtrange 
alteration in the face of the country offers 
itſelf, the environs of Radicofani being no- 


thing but bare rocks, without the leaſt 


I. 


| doric king of the Oſtrogoths, is ſaid to have 
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The Franciſcan church here abounds in 
fine paintings; among which, are a deſcent 
from the croſs by Sodorno, Lazarus rifing 
from the grave, by Franc. Vanni; and ſome 
pieces of ſculpture by Beccafumi. In the 
garden belonging to the convent, is an 
ever-green oak, Pig to have ſprung from 
St. Francis's ſtaff, which was here ſtuck in 
the ground. 


Viterbo, the 
e to be 


On the left hand from Radicofani towards: 
Perugia, among the mountains, hes Chiuſa 
or Cluſium, anciently the reſidence of king 
Porſenna. But it is now on account of the 
unhealthineſs of the air, almoſt forſaken. 

On an eminence more towards the north, 
namely, betwixt Arezzo, Cortona, and Pe- 
rugia, ſtands Montepulciano or Mons Po- 
litianus, the birth place of Angelus Politia- 
nus, pope Marcellus II. and his nephew the 
famous cardinal Bellarmine. The vine 
here is reckoned among the beſt of all Italy; 
and is always to be had at Radicofani. 

Aquapendente is an epiſcopal ſee, the 
city of ' Caſtro, which formerlv lay betwixt 
it and the ſea, having been deſtroyed by 
order of pope Urban VIII. in revenge for 
the death ike biſhop of that city, whom 
the inhabitants murthered in a tumult.. At 
bee the country begins to be 
level. 

Bolſena lies to the left, on the Lago di. 
Bolſena, or as it was anciently called lacus. 
Vulſinus, which is thirty five Italian miles, 
in circuit. In this lake are two iſlands; 
namely, Biſentina and Martana, with a: 
church upon each iſland; one of which is 
dedicated to St. Chriſtina, who was born at 
Bolſena; and her relicks are worſhipped 
there. In the iſland of Biſſentina, the un- 
fortunate Amalaſonta, daughter of Theo- 


tree or almoſt any kind of herb 


ſeen. 


been 
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government. 8 | 
We find in Pliny, that theſe two iflands 


tal of the Faliſci, from whom its name is 


is a monument, ſaid to be erected to the 
memory of a German, who being taken 


ſelf into a fever, which ſoon carried him off. 
However, he is buried before the altar, 


10 5. ſterling, to the church and the poor, 
the intereſt of which is annually diſtributed 
'in bread and cheeſe. Another traveller, 
whoſe attachment to the wines of Italy, had 
' alſo ſhortened his days, lies in the church 
of the Holy Ghoſt at Sienna, with an epi- 
taph to this purport. * Wine was the de- 
light of 7 

of my death; for I never ſaw day dawn 
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been put to death in the year 334 by order 
of the ungrateful Theodotus her couſin 
whom ſhe had admitted to a ſhare in the 


in the lacus Vulſinus, were in his time 
floating; whereas, at preſent they are en- 
tirely fixed, but what the fame author adds, 
that theſe iſlands aſſumed all forms except a 
quadrangular figure, is ſomething very ex- 
traordinary. This lake is called Tarquinan, 
from Tarquinium one of the principal Etru- 
rian cities, whoſe territories anciently ex- 
tended to the lacus Vulſinus; and to this 
day its ruins are called Tarquene, and may 
be ſeen on the left hand in the way from 
Rome to Bolſena. 6 <a | 

Bolſena is but a poor town, and owes 
what reputation it has to a ' pretended mi- 
racle that happened here, which gave occa- 
ſion to the falt of Corpus Chriſti day. The 
ancient Volſinium, formerly one of the prin- 
cipal cities of Etruria, lies in ruins on an 
eminence near this place. n 


M./u⸗ntefiaſcone is ſituated upon a inoun- | 


tain, but would be little known, were it 
not on account of its white Muſcadel wine; 
which yet ſeldom comes to perfection, as 
it will not bear keeping. 1 
It is conjectured to have been the capi- 


deducible. On the left hand coming into 
the city is St. Flavian's church, in which 


with the Montefiaſcone wine, drank him- 


having left ſix hundred crowns or 127 /. 


yet it was the occaſion 


_ 


* ſober. My bones are till thirſty, pour 
* therefore, dear traveller, wine on my 
„grave, and drinking a cup thyſelf, go 
% thy way; farewel topers.” 

From Monte Fiaſcone, the road at firſt 
is upon a deſcent; but you ſoon aſcend to 
much higher mountains, which are to be 
croſſed in the way to Viterbo, where a de- 


licious plain begins. 


Viterbo is- the capital of that country 
which was annexed to the papal fee, by the 
donation of the celebrated Mathilda, to 
whoſe -memory an inſcription upon ſtone, 
has been ſet up in the council-houſe. The 
firſt date of this: princeſs's liberality to St. 
Peter's ſueceſſors, was in the year 1077, in 
the time of Gregory VII. Though the 
country about Viterbo be very fertile ; the 
city itſelf is but thinly peopled, containing 
ſcarcely 15000 ſouls; notwithſtanding this 
it has no leſs than fixteen pariſh churches, 
beſides a great number of convents and 
hoſpitals. Among the ſeveral fountains in 


this city, that in St. Lucia's ſquare is juſtly 


admired as the moſt elegant for the work- 
manſhip, and affords the beſt water. In 
the cathedral are the monument of pope 
Alexander IV. Clement IV. Adrian V. and 
John XXI. The Franciſcan nuns ſhew, as 
they pretend, the body of St. Roſa di Viter- 
bo, which is uncorrupted indeed, but quite 
black, and dried up like a mummy. : 
Two or three miles N. E. of Viterbo 
ſtand a moſt delightful villa belonging to 
the duke of Lanti, which had this peculiar 
advantage, that of the many dukes who 
have fucceeded each other in this ſeat for 
ſome hundred years paſt, not one has neg- 
lected to improve it to the utmoſt of his 
power. And accordingly this palace abounds 
in fine pictures, antique ſtatues, and rich 
furniture; nothing of the kind can exceed 
the ' fountains, grottos, canals, walks, ar- 
bours, and groves 1n the gardens here. 
The palace of Caprarola, belonging to 


the duke of Parma, ſtands at the diſtance of 
ten- Italian miles from Viterbo towards 
Rome; but out of the poſt road, | 


It 
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It is a place very well worth ſeeing ; and 
was built in the ſixteenth century by car- 
dinal Alexander Farneſe, under the direc- 
tion of the celebrated architect Giacomo 
Barocci da Vignola. Its figure is a penta- 
gon outwardly, and reſembles a citadel. 
But the inward court which has a gallery 
round it, is quite circular; and yet the 
apartments are ſquare and well contrived. 
The whole art of this ſingularity conſiſts in 
the different thickneſs allowed to the parti- 
tion walls. From the top of it the city of 
Rome may be diſcerned, though twenty- 
eight or thirty miles diſtant. In this pa- 
hace is a moſt ſuperb ſtair-caſe, and it is al- 
ſo famous for a whiſpering hall, in which 
four perſons ſtanding cloſe to the wall op- 
polite to each other, may converſe without 
being heard by a fifth ſtanding in the 
centre. A ſtamp with a foot on the floor 
of this hall makes a noiſe, which to thoſe 
that are without, ſounds like the report of 
a 2 The cielings and friezes of ſeveral 
of the apartments, are painted by the two 
Zuccaros, who particularly in the cardinal's 


bed-chamber, have ſhewn an admirable} 


ſkill and judgment, though the poetical 
allegories were invented by the Comman- 
deur Annibal Caro, as appears from a let- 
ter of the cardinal Farneſe to him, in 1562, 
and not to the painter Annibal Caracci. 

The gardens of Caprarola, are likewiſe of 
an elegant deſign, and finely embeliſhed 
with proper. ornaments. | 

The diſtance from this charming place to 
Ronciglioni, the next ſtage, is but three 
Italian miles. This town, with the coun- 
try of the ſame name, belongs to the duke 
of Parma. | | | 
From Ronciglioni to Monte Roſi, the 
diſtance is ſeven Italian miles, and from 
Monte Roſi to Baccano, it is ſeven more. 
Hereabouts, and a ſtage further, namely, | 


Vor. . No 16, 


to Storta, the country is mountainous, and 
the road very bad. The face of it, indeed, 
ſeems totally neglected and over-run with 


a kind of long heath or broom. But as the 


land is well watered, it would admit of very 


conſiderable improvements; and would 
long ſince have been cleared and cultivated, 
were it under any other government but 
the papal. Near Baccano, are ſome ſul- 
phur mines, which bring in a conſiderable 
revenue to the POPE treaſury. ” 
Out of the lake of Baccano, iſſues the 
ſmall river Cremera, which croſſes the road, 


and after a courſe of three miles, runs into 


the Tiber. It is at preſent called la Var- 
ca, and is famous in ancient hiſtory for the 
ſurpriſe and ſlaughter of the Fabii by the 
Vejentes; three hundred and fix of the 
former having been cut to pieces near this 
river, only one of the whole family ſurviv- 
ing, who, by reaſon of his tender years, 
had been left at Rome. A tale little likely 
to be true | | 

Nine Italian miles north of Rome, a 
wood was rooted up by order of pope Sixtus 
V. with a deſign to deprive robbers of 2 
retreat, and to open a free paſſage for the 
north wind towards Rome. And accord- 
ingly ſince that time, the air at this metro- 
polis has become much more ſalubrious, a 
conſiderable check being given by this 
means to the noxious effects of the ſouth 
wind. For the ſame reaſon the woods ſouth 
of Rome, are kept up as a fence againſt the 
Sirocco or ſouth-weſt wind, and the exha- 
lations ariſing from the moraſſes and ſtag- 


nating waters on that ſide, which would 


otherwiſe very much incommode the city. 

The laſt ſtage on this ſide Rome is Stor- 
ta, near which, the capital of the ancient 
Vejentes is ſuppoſed to have ſtood. The 
diſtance from Storta to Rome, is eight Ita- 
lian miles. 
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Deſcription F Piſtoia, Lucca, and Piſa. 


I: Journey ſrom Lucca to Piſtoia, ſome Account of the latter, its Cathedral, Franciſcan 
Church, S. Franceſco di Sala, St. Proſpero's Church, and Poggio a Caſano. 


HE. diſtance from Lucca to Piſtoia, 
is twenty Italian miles. The firſt 
five miles are over a moſt charming plain, 
the reſt of the way, till within a few mules 
of Piſtoia, is through a mountainous coun- 
try, but cultivated to the very ſummits ; 
and being divided into terraſſes one above 
another, forms no diſagreeable proſpect. 
The road in moſt places is paved; and in 
dry weather, the hills excepted, not bad. 
There cannot be a finer ſcene than the 
plain country hereabouts ; even the Mila- 
neſe mult yield to it in a variety of pleaſing 
objects. 
Piſtoia was anciently famous for the de- 
feat of Catiline, and in the later ages for the 
tumults of the Guelphs and Gibilines; but 
is at preſent in ſuch a low condition, that 


though it be a large town, the number of 


its inhabitants does not exceed 5000; they 
do not, however, want ambition for mak- 
ing a figure, there being abundance of in- 
ſcriptions here, ſubſcribed with P. P. P. or 
Populus Piſtoienſis Poſuit, © erected by 
ee the people of Piſtoia,” in imitation of the 
ancient Romans. Their country is very 
_ fruitful, producing very fine water-melons, 
which are alſo of a very uncommon mag- 
nitude; it is probably owing to this ferti- 
ty of the country, and the cheapneſs of 


proviſions, on account of the ſtnall number 


of its inhabitants, that near forty noble fa- 
milies have choſen this place for their reſi- 
dence. | | 

The cathedral is a Gothick ſtructure, in 
which are ſeveral good monuments of its 
biſhops, particularly that erected to cardi- 
nal Fertoguerra, begun by Andrea Ver- 
rochio, and finiſhed by Lorengetti. Be- 


hind the high altar is the aſcenſion of Chriſt, 
painted on wood, by Bronzino. On the 
wall near the font, are five pieces of ſcrip- 
tural hiſtory, in baſſo relievo. Not far from 
theſe is an inſcription on a monument erect- 
ed by the people of Piſtoia, for Cinus, an 
excellent Civilian, and the maſter of the fa- 
mous Bartold, 1336. Below it, a little 
ſtone ſhews that his bones were brought hi- 
ther from the place they were at firſt de- 


poſited, in 1624. 


Above the inſcription are ſome pieces in 
baſſo relievo, by Andrea Piſano, repreſent- 
ing Cino reading lectures to a numerous 
audience. His literary accompliſhments 
may be judged of by his intimacy with the 
famous Petrarch. 

On the area before the cathedral, ſtands 
the baptiſtery, which 1s a large and Jofty 
octangular ſtructure, formerly uſed for 
baptizing proſelytes. It is much of the 
ſame ſize with that of Piſa, and the veſſel 
within it, which is large enough for the 
immerſion of adults, is of white marble. 
The only uſe made of it at preſent is to fill 
it with water, which being conſecrated in 


: s 8 
this font in Paſſion week, ſerves for the 


whole year. | 

In the Franciſcan. church are ſeveral large 
pieces of painting, particularly a laſt ſupper, 
and Lazarus riſing from his grave, by Bran- 
ſina. On a tombſtone here, is an inſcrip- 
tion, for one Mr. Thomas de Weſton an 
excellent Civilian, and an Engliſhman, 
1408. | | 

The church of St. Franceſco di Sala, 1s 
worth ſeeing, there being in it ſeven fine 


pictures, painted by Andrea del Sarto. 
5 St. 


| 


* 
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St. Proſpero's church belongs to the fa- 
thers of the oratory, to whom, ſome years 
ago, cardinal Fabroni made a preſent of this 
fine new edifice, and a library, beſides other 
conſiderable benefactions. The library, ex- 
cluſive of the manuſcripts, conſiſts of four- 
teen thouſand volumes, and is open every 
day. This magnificent donation was made 
in the year 1726; and in the pope's ratifi- 
cation of it, a permiſſion 1s granted to the 
fathers, of having prohibited books of eve- 
ry kind in this library, on condition that 
they keep them carefully locked up, and 
allow thoſe only to inſpect them who can 
produce a licence for that purpoſe from the 
ſee of Rome. In the anti-chamber of the 
library, are two pieces in baſſo relievo, 


which repreſent the ſhepherds coming to 
the ſacred manger, and the taking of Chriſt 


down from the croſs, both admirably ex- 
ecuted, in marble, by Cornaquini, and of 
the lame height, which is not above three 
or four feet. 

The epiſcopal palace, which joins to the 
cathedral, is a mean building. But 
Leo XI. having been biſhop of Piſtoia, has 
a ſtatue in it erected to his memory. 

From Piſtoia to Florence, is a journey 
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of twenty Italian miles, if inſtead of going 
through Prato, one leaves it on the left 
hand. Within ſeven miles and a half of 
Florence, one comes to Poggio a Cajano, 
where pope Leo X. of the houſe of Medi- 
cis, laid the foundation of a palace on ac- 
count of the pleaſing views of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, which was finiſhed b 
the great duke Francis. Its outſide has no- 
thing of magnificence, but to lovers of paint- 
ing, 1t preſents a fine entertainment within, 
by a great variety of pictures, by Lavinia 
Fontana, Hannibal Caracci, Paul Rubens, 
Antonio Domenico Gabbiani, Georgio Ba- 
ſari, &c. The paintings, in the large hall, 
are by Andrea del Sarto, Franciapigio, and 
Giacomo da Pontormo. Here is a gallery 
which goes round the whole building, on 
the outſide, and a menagerie of two Italian 
miles in circuit. 8 | | 

The country here produces a kind of very 
large thick reeds, or canes, which are uſed 
in the vineyards inſtead of poles; and it is 
very remarkable that the horned cattle here 
are univerſally white, + 

The road from Piſtoia to Florence, is far 
from being diſagreeable, but exhibits no 
villas or plantations to the view. 


II. Account of the City and Republic of Lucca, its Cathedral, St. Fedian, St. Pietro 
"ee Maggiore, Sc. 


HE republic of Lucca is not above 
thirty miles in circuit; but the ferti- 

lity of the toil, and mildneſs of its govern- 
ment, have been ſuch inducements for ſet- 
ting here, that the inhabitants of the city, 
and the hundred and fifty villages in its 
Juriſdiction, are reckoned to be a hundred 
and twenty thouſand, of which 30,000 are 
able to carry arms. Nothing, however, but 
a foreign ſupport, can preſerve Lucca from 
becoming a prey to the great duke of Tuſ- 
cany, who has already found means to hem 
It in on all ſides with his territories. Se- 
veral attempts have already betrayed an im- 
patience in thoſe princes to unite this ſo 
beautiful and convenient a ſpot to their other 
dominions, and to involve Lucca in the 


ſame calamitous deſtiny with Florence, Sien- 
na, and Piſa. 

Their council of ſtate conſiſts of a gon- 
faloniere, or doge, and nine ſenators, who 
are all members of the great council, and 
are changed every two months ; theſe coun- 
ſellors, called Anziani, or elders, bear the 
title of excellentiſſimi, and, whilit in office, 


live in the republic's palace, where the ex- 


pences are defrayed at the charge of the 
ſtate. But when they go abroad on their 


own private concerns, it muſt be incognito, 
and 1n a cloſe ſedan with the curtains drawn. 
A doge is not capable of being re- elected 
till the expiration of ſeven years. The great 
council, abovementioned, conſiſts of 1 5 
dred and thirty of the nobility, and a hun- 
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of high rank, the 


416 Acetum of the City and Republic of LUCCA. 


dred and ten commoners, who are changed 
every two years. The palace guard is a 
corps of ſeventy-two Switzers, and the reſt 
of the Republic's forces may conſiſt of a- 
bout five hundred men. Its ordinary re- 
venue is computed at 400,000 crowns, or 
about 80,000 I. ſterling. | 

The city is three Italian miles in circuit, 
and is fortified with eleven baſtions, which, 
with the other works, are planted with two 
hundred and eighty pieces of cannon. 'The 


ramparts are very pleaſant, being planted 


all round with four rows of trees, and in 
ſome parts with more. The country in 
which the city ftands, is a delicious plain, 
which a chain of mountains bounds on all 
fides. The ſkill and induſtry of the inha- 
bitants in their filk and other manufactures, 
have gained this city the epithet of induſ- 
trious. The ſmall kind of olives which 
grow here, are excellent, and the oil they 
produce is accounted the beſt in all Italy; 
| Be this article no inconſiderable profit ac- 
crues to the Republic. The city contains 
near 44,000 inhabitants, who. are highly 


commendable for candour, politeneſs, and a 


decent eafy behaviour. Here are ſeen more 
young women in the ſtreets, ſhops, churches, 
and ſchools, than in any other part of Italy. 
Their police is very commendable, - and 
great attention is ſhewn in ſuppreſſing lux- 
ury, ſuperfluous magnificence, and ſuch 
diſſipations, as frequently prove ſo deſtruc- 
tive where no ſuch reſtraints take place. 


At entering the city, travellers deliver up 


their fire-arms, but it is only informing the 
guard at what gate they intend to go out, 
when they leave the city, and mw are ſure 
to find them there. They are alſo allowed 
to wear their ſwords for three days, but af- 
terwards muſt have a particular licence, 
which is generally en, only to perſons 
nights of Malta and of 

St. 5 en No commoner, even though 


one of the council, muſt appear with a 


- fword, and no ſoldier without. 


Strangers never fail to be welcomed here 
with an evening ferenade, which is accom- 


N 


than twenty- four images on it. 


panied with an humble intimation that the 
would pleaſe to make ſome returns for ſuc 
an honour. The houſes, in general, are 


well built, the ſtreets well paved and broad, 


but moſt of them irregular. 

The palace of the Republic is large and 
33 without any thing remarkable but 
the arſenal, which makes a part of it, and 
always has arms in readineſs for 20, ooo men. 

The cathedral is a Me Tpacious building 
of rhe Gothic kind, called in Italy Archi- 
tectura Tedeſca; the patron of it is St. Mar- 
tin; and among the moft valuable curioſi- 
ties are a piece of the Lord's ſupper by 
Tintoretti, the admirable marble monu- 
ment of the Giugi family, by Andrea della 

uercia, and a baſſo relievo, by Nicholas 
Piſano. In the ſacriſty are eight large ſil- 
ver buſts, and a golden crucifix of moſt ex- 
quiſite workmanſhip, there being no leſs 
he cruci- 
fix is ſaid to have been pledged by the Pi- 
ſans for 24,000 crowns to a limited time, 
but as they deferred redeeming it till the 
laſt day, and then coming too late, the 
gates of Lucca were ſnut againſt them. The 
principal relic in this church is the volto 
ſanta, or a wooden crucifix, believed to 
have been carved by the diſciple Nicode- 
mus, and is very different from others, the 
body being covered with a velvet, or da- 
maſk robe, embroidered with gold; and on 
the head; inſtead of a wreath of thorns, is 
a golden crown glittering with jewels, It 
ſtands in a chapel adorned with porphyry 
and marble pillars, where it daily receives 
the moſt profound adoration of the people, 
with feveral ſilver, lamps continually burn- 
ing before it; and as a further mark of the 
city's veneration, 'the image of it is ſtruck 
on the coin. Several 9 manuſcripts are 
likewiſe to be ſeen in the library belonging 
to this church. | 
The ſee of Lucca is under the immediate 
juriſdiction of the pope, which entitles the 
biſhop to the pallium and croſs, like arch- 
biſhops; and, on public ſolemnities, the 


In 


New are dreſſed hke cardinals. 
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In St. Fedian's church is ſhewn a ſtone, 
ſixteen feet long, ſeven and a half broad, 
and fourteen inches chick, but chieflly va⸗- 
lued, by the credulous, on account of its 
inſcription, which acquaints us, that in the 
fixth century, St. Fedian, and ſome of 
the canons, carried it upon their ſnoulders 
ſeveral miles, and then putting it into a 
cart drawn by two heifers, brought it to 
the city to be employed in building their 
church. Upon a monument in this church 
is an inſcription, importing, Here lies 
« the body of St. Richard, king of Eng- 
© Jand;” and over it, To the lamb which 
gives St. Richard bliſs.” But how the 
body of any of the kings of England of that 
name came hither, - our. hiſtory does not 
ſay. 15 
7 he font in St. Fedian's church is a piece 
of ancient workmanſhip, of white marble, 
adorned with ſeveral images, and of the 
ſame ſize with that of Piſa, and is ſaid to 
have ſerved for the immerſion of proſelytes. 
Upon one of the altars lies the corps of St. 
Sitta. - Another piece which deſerves no- 
tice here, is the tomb of cardinal Bonviſi, a 
native of Lucca, the marble and inlaid work 
being extremely beautiful. . 

On the high altar, in the church of St. 
Maria Corto Landini, is the aſſumption of 
the Virgin Mary, by Guido Rheni; on each 
fide are fome other pieces by the ſame hand. 
Another altar exhibits the Virgin Mary in 
the clouds, and two perſons kneeling be- 
fore her with theſe words, Ut ejus nive 
e dealbemar ; May we be made white with 
ec her ſnow-like innocence.” The roof of 
this church is covered with fine painting 1n 
freſco, and gilding, and its altars are de- 
corated with excellent pieces of ſculpture, 
in marble. 5 | 

In the church of St. Paulinus, one of the 
patrons of the city, are ſeveral admirable 
pieces in baſſo relievo, by Baccio di Mon- 
telupo, who is alſo interred there. The 
high altar deſerves particular notice. 

Over the main entrance of the church of 


| 


St. Pietro Maggiore, is an account of a 


2 | 


gameſter, who throwing dice at the Vir- 
gin's image, had his arm broke, &c. This 
miracle is to be diſtinguiſhed from that in 
commemoration of which a monument is 
ſet up in the church of the Auguſtines ; a 
gameſter being enraged at his ill luck, is 
laid to have thrown a ſtone at the image 
of the Virgin Mary, by which the infant 
would certainly have been damaged, had 
ſhe not nimbly removed it from her right 
to her left arm, where to this day it con- 


tinues, and that out of the wound ſhe re- 


ceived from the ſtone, a great quantity of 
blood iſſued; it is added, that the criminal 
was immediately ſwallowed up by the earth. 
Without the church is ſhewn the place 
where this miſcreant was at play, and where 
the image ſtood in the church wall; but it 
is now placed within the church. In the 
capella del Saſſo, is ſeen the ſtone faſtened 
in an iron ring, the image, and the open- 
ing of the earth, which the vulgar believe 
to be bottomleſs, and to terminate perpen- 
dicularly into hell; but the chaſm is too 
narrow to receive a man of any bulk. It 
is, however, kept very carefully with an 
iron cover, faſtened with two iron bolts. 
Upon one fide, near the image, is an in- 
ſcription, ©* That the Virgin poured forth 

ſtreams of blood to expiate his crime, 
© but the impious wretch dies ignorant of 

« the matter.” And on the other fide is 
an inſcription for guardians and governors, 
to pray continually to Mary in behalf of 
the perions committed to their charge. 

, Under the image, and likewiſe in the 
print of this miracle ſold at Lucca, is the 
account of this whole ſtory; and it con- 
cludes, that in veneration of the three fold 
miracle, the canons of the Vatican cauſed 
a golden crown to be put upon the head of 
the image in 1690. | 

In this church is alſo ſeen a picture of 


the annunciation of the Virgin Mary, by 


Ubaldi, of Sienna, and of her aſſumption, 

by Raphael. | a 
St. Romano, a church belonging to the 
Dominicans, is remarkable for an excellent 
| piece 
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iece of the Madonna della Miſericordia, 


In the center of one of the ſquares, or 


Frate, or Fra. Bartolomeo di S. Marco, piazzas of this city, is a white marble ſta- 
of whoſe painting there is alſo a fine Ma- | tue of the Virgin Mary, upon a high pillar, 


donna in St. John's church. 


HI. Account of Piſa, the Archbiſhop's Palace, Cathedral, il Campo Santo, ancient Lapis Mil. 
liaris, Leaning Tower, the Church della Spina, the Caſtle, Phyfic Garden, &c. 


IS A was formerly a celebrated repub- 
lic, whoſe formidable fleets had often 


| Pc themſelves againſt the Saracens 
. in the Levant, on the coaſt of Africa, the 


iſlands of Sicily and Majorca, and likewiſe 
againſt the Genoeſe; but falling under the 
power of the Florentines, after the decay of 
their commerce by the opening of Leg- 


horn harbour in their neighbourhood, hard- 


ly the ſhadow of its priſtine grandeur, 1s 
now remaining. The city, is indeed, ſpa- 
cious, the ſtreets broad, ſtraight, and well 
paved, and the buildings not amiſs. But 
the life and ſpirit which formerly animated 


this not uncomely body, namely, a multi- 
tude of inhabitants, are ſo far exhauſted, 


that the graſs grows in ſeveral of the ſtreets. 
The moſt wealthy and principal families, 
lince the loſs of its freedom, in 1406, have 
withdrawn themſelves, ſome ſo far as to 
Genoa, and little hopes remain of ever ſee- 
ing this loſs repaired. Piſa enjoys a health- 
ful air, has good water, a fertile foil around 
it, and a convenient and delightful ſitua- 
tion, being waſhed by the river Arno. The 
inhabitants are now ſaid not to exceed 16 
or 17,000; whereas the largeneſs, and other 
circumſtances of the place conſidered, they 
ſhould at leaſt amount to 80,000. | 

The univerſity which was founded here 
in 1339, may-well be ſuppoſed to partake 
of the misfortunes of the city, though it 
wants neither colleges nor endowments, nor 
able profeſſors, who are of the grand duke's 
nomination. 


The exchange is a ſuperb edifice, built 


in the year 1605, but is now almoſt deſo- 


late. | 5 
The only, particular advantage to artifi- 


cers in this city, is the building of the gal- 


lies, which the great duke removed to 
Piſa on account of the conveniency ef the 
Arno tor that purpoſe; and the few gallies 
of which the naval force conliſts, generally 
he here. Another circumſtance of ſome 
little benefit to the city, is jts being the 
principal ſeat of the order of St. Stephen; 
theſe knights are divided into Cavalieri 
della Giuſtitia, della Grazia, and de Com- 
menderie. The laſt are ſuch, who for the 
honour of wearing the croſs of the order, 
found a Commenderie, which, upon their 
death, reverts to the order. In the ſecond 
claſs are celebrated painters, and other emi- 
nent. maſters in the polite arts, on whom 
the great duke 1s pleaſed to confer this ho- 
nour. Theſe two claſſes are not obliged to 
make vows; but the proper knights of St. 
Stephen, or thoſe of the firſt claſs, ſwear 
allegiance to the grand maſter, who is al- 
ways the great duke of Luſcany, and like- 
wiſe to ſerve againſt the infidels; and they 
are not capable of a Commenderie, till they 
have gone through the term of their cara- 
vans, or ſea-expeditions. The proofs of 
anceſtry, or noble deſcent, muſt be the 
ſame as are required by the order of Malta. 
Their vow of chaſtity does not exclude con- 
jugal love; but with this advantage to the 
unmarried knights, that they live in the 
palace of the order, where they are elegant- 
ly lodged, and provided with a ſplendid ta- 
ble gratis. The knights have the free dil- 
poſal of their fortunes and incomes, both 
during their lives, and by will after their 
deceaſe, a fourth part only devolving to the 
order. On the feſtivals of the order, and 
other ſolemn occaſions, they wear on their 


breaſt an octangular croſs of crimſon fattin, 


| embroidered with gold; but on common 


days, 
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days, when they appear in public, they 
have only a plain white croſs upon their 
cloak. 

It is now many years ſince their chief gal- 
ley has been in mourning, a black ſtreak 
being painted down the ſtern, which was 
formerly all black. This is deſigned as a 
token of grief for the loſs of their commo- 
dore's galley in a fight with the infidels, af- 
ter a gallant reſiſtance ; and this mourning, 


it is ſaid, muſt continue till the former ble- | 


miſh be waſhed away, by taking a Turkiſh, 
or Barbary flag-ſhip. The order of St. Ste- 
phen was confirmed, and new regulated, in 
the year 1506, by pope Pius IV. and its 
ſtatutes printed at Florence, in 1620. The 
name of St. Stephen was choſen by the 
founder of the order, Coſmo, the firſt great 
duke, on account of the ſignal victory he 
obtained near Marciano, which entirely eſta- 
bliſhed the government of the Medicis, on 
the feſtival of that faint, alſo the reigning 
pope's name day. St. Stephen's day is ac- 
cordingly kept as the chief feſtival of the 
order. Their church is hung with ſeveral 
hundreds of flags, and other trophies taken 
from the infidels. The high altar is made 
of fine porphyry, and 1s ſaid to have coſt 
8000-crowns, and over it is a marble fta- 
tue of pope Stephen. The ſquare, before 
the church, conſiſts of ſtately houſes with 
the palace- of the order, round which are 
the buſts of the great dukes, in white mar- 
ble; and, in the front, a fine marble ſtatue 
of Coſmo the Great, erected by the order in 
1596, in the reign of duke Ferdinand III. 
- maſter of the order. In the preceeding 
year their city had ſet up a white marble 
ſtatue of Ferdinand III. near. the banks of 


the river, on the left hand towards its ſource. . 


Near it is a groupe repreſenting the city, 
between two children kneeling to the great 
duke, and preſſing his left hand in a tranſ- 
port of gratitude and affection. From this 
prince the collegium Ferdinandeum, built 
on the ſpot where formerly ſtood the houſe 
of the famous civilian Bartoli, derives its 
lam. | 17 


Not far from this college ſtands the du- 
cal palace, which has nothing ſuitable to 
that title. | 

The market place is very properly adorn- 
ed with a white marble ſtatue of the goddeſs 
of plenty. It ſtands upon a. pillar, which 
ſerves both fora whipping poſt and a pillo- 
ry. The image 1s the work of Perrino da 
Vinci, who was cut off in the twenty-third 
year of his age. | 


The archbiſhop's palace is a mean old 
building, with nothing remarkable about it, 
but a white marble ſtatue of Moſes in a 
fountain, in the inner court, with, an in- 
ſcription, that Froſini, the archbiſhop, had 
erected both in 1708. 

In the cathedral, towards the leaning 
tower, is a pair of large folding gates of 
braſs, on which is repreſented, in bas-relief, 
the life of Chriſt ; but both the deſign and 
workmanſhip are a diigrace to the ſacred 
ſubject, though ſaid to have been brought 
from Jeruſalem by the Piſans, in one of 
their croiſades; and probably in time may 


paſs for the gates that belonged to Solo- 
mon's temple. On the fide of the church 


are three entrances, with braſs doors, upon 


which are ſeveral hiſtorical pieces of the Old 
and New Teſtament, in baſs relief, but of 
quite another ſort of workmanſhip, and much 
ſuperior to that mentioned above. The 


door frames are adorned with very curious 


\feſtoons, and figures of animals, as birds, 


tortoiſes, frogs, &c. with the Medicis arms 
interſperſed in ſeveral places. If an inſcrip- 


tion annexed. may be credited, they were 


done by Bonnano Piſano, a ſmall, buſto of 
whom, with a little black cap on, ſtands at 
the door. Though theſe are excellent per- 
formances, yet they muſt be allowed infe- 
rior to Lorenzo Ghibert!'s braſs doors in 
the baptiſtery at Florence, The middle 
portal of the cathedral 1s adorned with two 
columns of white marble, with admirable 
foliages, and ſaid to have belonged to Ne- 
ro's baths, formerly diſcovered near the 
Lucca gate. The frontiſpiece of this church 
is a Gothic work, with innumerable pillars 

carved 
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carved up to the very top. The number 
of pillars, within the dome, amounts to ſe- 
venty-ſix, every one of which is cut out of 
a ſingle block of white oriental granate. 
The pavement, before the high altar, is a 


Moſaic work, made of ſmall gems, which 


reſent a variety of figures. On each ſide 
of this altar ſtands an angel of bronze, ad- 
mirably executed by Bonnano Piſano, of 
whoſe {kill the bronze luſtre, in the nef of 
the church, is alſo another excellent ſpeci- 
Round the great altar is a fine piece 


men. 
of paring containing the hiftory of po 
Gelaſius, by Petro Soſio Senſini. But the 


great ſubject of admiration here, are the 
many little angels on the white marble ca- 
pital, of a porphyry pillar, in which Sta- 
gio di Pietra Stanta, has even ſurpaſſed 

imſelf. Over the altar of St. Raiverius's 
chapel, is the N of the Virgin Ma- 
ry in Moſaic work, by Gaddo Gaddi. The 
chancel, which affords ſome fine pieces in 
baſſo relievo; is in front ſupported by two 
pillars of porphyry ; under theſe are two 
lions of white marble, and behind him is a 

Charity, as an emblem of the Republic; 
which, with four other ſtatues is of the 
ſame beautiful marble. Facing the church, 
is the archbiſhop's throne of Moſaic work. 
The remains of Gamaliel, Nicodemus, and 
Abiba, are here kept in a ſtone coffin upon 
'an altar; and the emperor Henry VII. who 
was killed by a poiſoned hoſt, lies in a mar- 


ble coffin placed in the wall, on the left 


hand of the great chapel. The ſtatues of 


Adam and Eve on the altar of the holy ſa- 


crament, are greatly admired. Near the 
entrance of the church, towards the leaning 
tower, is the tomb of Beatrice, mother of 
the famous counteſs Matilda : the excellent 
workmanſhip of this piece, and particularly 
*the hunting, of the wild boar, upon the 
tomb, has cauſed it to be aſcribed to anti- 
quity, it being ſuppoſed to have been af- 
terwards applied to this uſe; but in theſe 
things one ſhould nat be too poſitive. The 
examples of Bonnano and Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti convince us, that in-the rudeſt times, 
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when arts and ſciences were in a manner 
extinct, ſome eminent perſons have appear- 
ed, of whoſe performances the ſucceedino 
and more enlightened ages of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo would, not have been a- 
ſhamed. In the 13th century, and a few 
years before, Cimabue brought painting 
into greater eſteem at Florence, by means 
of the abovementioned baſſo relievo, which 
ſeemed to repreſent Meleager hunting the 
wild boar; Nicolas Piſano improved the 
art of ſculpture in his age. In this cathe- 
dral are alſo ſeveral good pictures by Do- 
menico Beccafumi, Antonio Solian, Dome- 
nico Ghirlandi, Benozze Gozzoli, Perino 
del Vago, Giorgio Vaſari, Sadorno, and 
Rronzino. The church wants light, and 
has a flat roof, &c. and every particular in 
it, worth notice, is deſcribed in a pompous 
folio, publiſhed at Rome, in 1705, with 
the title of Joſ. Martinii theatrum Baſilicæ 
Piſanæ, &c. ä 

On the outſide of the cathedral, on a pil- 
lar, ſtands a large antique urn, or white 
marble vaſe, not unlike a flower- pot, and 
prettily embelliſhed with baſſo rellevos; 
whether it was the repoſitory of the aſnes 
of the dead, or ſerved for ſome other uſe is 
uncertain, the inſcription, in Italian, under 
it, being too modern to command abſolute 


credit, * that this was the gift of the em- 


& 


peror Cæſar to Piſa, being the meaſure 
of the tribute paid him. 

The baptiſtry 1s, of itſelf, a large circu- 
lar building, with a high cupola, but it has 
no lanthorn, or any opening at the top, and 
is built all of white marble." The laſt judg- 
ment, repreſented in baſſo relievo, on the 
pulpit, by Nicolas Piſano, cannot fail of 
pleaſing a curious eye. Within the bap- 
tiſtery are eight 1 of oriental marble, 
and every one of them cut out of a ſingle 
block. The large marble font is divided 
into four partitions, which ſhews that for- 
merly baptiſm was here performed by im- 
merſion, and in the middle itands a bronze 


ſtatue of John the Baptiſt. The architect 


of this baptiſtery was Giovanni Piſano, who 


| diſpoſed 
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| difpoſed the concave part of this cupola, in 

ſuch a manner, that any noiſe made · below, 
is followed by a very loud. double eccho, 
which, with regard to its contrivance, ex- 
ceeds that of Simonetti, near Milan; but 
the repetition is not ſo clear and diſtinct. 
Two perſons alſo whiſpering with their faces 
cloſe to the wall, oppoſite each other, may 
converſe together without being overoheard 
by the company ſtanding between them; 
this is owing to the elliptical figure of the 
cupola, and the two perſons ſtanding in each 
of the foci, ſo that the angle of reflection 
is exactly equal to the angle of incidence. 

Though marble be, indeed, very com- 
mon in the religious, and other capital build- 
ings at Piſa; yet the large columns and 
walls muſt not be thought to conſiſt wholly 
of it; for they are made of other materials, 
and only cruſted over with marble. | 

Il Campo Santo, or the city burying- 
place, is an oblong piece of ground, with 
a gallery round it, and divided by low {tone 
walls into three equal parts ; in the upper- 
moſt lie the nobility ; the citizens in the 
middle, and the peaſants in the loweſt part. 
In the year 1228, the Piſans having ſent 
fifty gallies to the holy war, as auxiliaries 
to the emperor Frederic II. the comman- 
ders, probably in imitation of the pious ex- 
ample of Helena, grandmother to the em- 
peror Conſtantine, the Great, who. ſent a 
quantity of. earth from the Holy Land to 
Rome, took in a cargo of the earth, near 
Jeruſalem, brought it to this cœmetery, 
where it was obſerved to have ſuch a ſin- 
gular quality, that it cauſed the bodies in- 
terred in it, for the firſt eight hours, to 
ſwell prodigiouſly, which in the ſucceeding 
eight hours, ſhrunk again to their natural 
proportion, and within eight hours more, 
were conſumed to the very bone: but this 
virtue has been long ſince Joſt ; and, if it 
ever exiſted, it was certainly owing to a 
mixture of a great quantity of ſtrong lime, 
ſo that the ſuppoſed miracle might be ea- 
ſily renewed, it the burying-ground did not 
afford room for many more than the inha- 
Vor. I. Nuns, XVII. 
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bitants of this deſolate city. The Piſans 
have a tradition, that this virtue of con- 
ſuming dead bodies within twenty-four 
hours, was obſerved particularly to decreaſe 
in the time of the plague, or any epide- 
mical diſtemper, by reaſon of the unctiouſ- 
neſs communicated to the foil from the 
great numbers interred in it. The galleries 
were built by Giovanni Piſano, and finiſhed 
in 1289. On the walls are ſeveral ſcriptu- 
ral hiſtories, painted by ſeveral hands, a- 
mong which the hiſtory of Job, in eight 


pieces, by Giotto, deſerves particular no- 


tice. Bennoti Florentini, who is alſo bu- 
ried here, has adorned this gallery with the 
life of the patriarch Joſeph, in four com- 

partments; and to Bufalmaco, or Andrea 
d'Orgagna, who died in 1389; it was a ve- 
ry large repreſentation of the laſt judgment, 
in the middle of which is ſeen king Solo- 
mon hanging down his head, with all the 
other ſigns of a guilty conſcience. On our 
ſaviour's left hand hell is repreſented, and 
on his right the manſions of bliſs, crowded 
with monks and 'nuns. An angel, how- 
ever, is ſeen to take the freedom of drag- 
ging away a monk by the hair, as not 
qualified to be in ſuch good company. The 
invention of this piece is ſaid to be bor- 
rowed from Dante's poem on this ſubject. 
Of the other paintings to be ſeen here, 
thoſe of Benozzo Gozzoli are the beſt, who 
has very happily introduced into his hiſto- 
rical pieces, the portraits of the moſt emi- 
nent perſons in his time. In one of theſe 
galleries, or porticos, are ſeventy or eighty 
large marble coffins, which, by reaſon of 


the admirable baſſo relievos they are adorned 


with, are ſuppoſed to be the work of anti- 
quity. Many perſons who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their ſkill in the arts and ſci- 
ences, or military bravery, and are interred 
in the Campo Santo, have their monuments 
in the galleries, among which are thoſe of 
John Franciſco Vegi, Matthias Curti, Pam- 
phili Columbino Leonardo, the celebrated 
civilian, who died in 1632; Pagnino Gau- 
dentio, Juliano Viviani Antonio, and Carlo 
n Anta- 
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the former in the year of Chriſt IV. and the 
other for the latter in the year V. 


. choir, ſtands the famous, leaning round 


It is aſcended by three hundred and fifty-five 


eighty- eight feet, and to the eye it ſeems di- 
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Antonio Puteo, archbiſhop of this city, 
who endowed a college in the palazzo del 
Cavaliere for ſix ſtudents and a tutor. Fe- 
lipo Deico, who was an excellent civilian, 
cauſed his monument to be erected here, 
whilſt he was ſtill living, his epitaph ſaying, 
ec he did it, that he might not truſt his 


© poſterity.” 

. a lawyer, who died in 
1574, has erected to his relation pope Gre- 
gory XIII. a moſt ſtately monument here, 
adorned with ſeveral fine ſtatues. . 
In another place of this gallery, there is 
a piece of ſculpture in baſſo relievo, though 
a very coarſe one, repreſenting a dragon 
drawn in a carriage by oxen, and faid to be 
caught in an iron cage by a ſingular con- 
trivance of John, or Nino Orlandi; an ac- 
count of which exploit, is delivered to us in 
an inſcription near it. | 
The concern of the city of Piſa at the 
deaths of Lucius and Caius Cæſar, ſons to 
M. Marcellus, and grandſons of the em- 
peror Auguſtus, by his daughter Julia, is 
expreſſed in two inſcriptions ; the one for 


On the pillar betwixt theſe two inſcrip- | 
tions, is an account that the emperor ZXlius 
Adrianus, Antoninus, &c. magnificently 
repaired the Emilian way decayed by time, 
or 188 miles from Rome. 
Under the pillar is an account, that a 
mile-ſtone marked three hundred, which 
was placed by the ſaid emperor, above 188 
miles from the city, being found in the diſ- 
trict of Rimazzano, was removed hither 
A. D. 1704. 

In the cathedral church- yard near the 


tower, detached from any other building. 
ſteps to the top, which is incloſed within a 
breaſt work, and in it hang ſeven bells. 
Its height is computed at a hundred and 


vided into eight partitions or ſtories, each 


of them ſurrounded with a colonade of thirty- 


* 
8 
1 * 


eight pillars, which are of the ſame thick- 
neſs in all the rows; but decreaſe in length 


proportionably towards the top. The 


ground floor is the only one without an 
3 betwixt the pillars, but all the 
other ſtories form ſo many galleries or bal- 
conies, which are carried round the tower. 
It was completed in the year 1174; and 
one Wilhelm, a German, together with 
Bonnano, are faid to have been the archi- 
tects. The moſt remarkable thing in it is, 
that a plummet let down perpendicularly 
from the top, touches the ground at the 
diſtance of fifteen feet from the bottom of 
the tower. This ſurprizing inclination is 
by many imagined to have been deſigned by 
the architects, as a proof of their ſkill. But 
ſuch a notion can only proceed from want 
of knowing, that it is fo far from ſhewing 
any great {kill in architecture, that any com- 
mon builder may do the like, eſpecially if 
his materials conſiſt of free-ſtone. Nor is 
this the only leaning tower in Italy. For 
this defect, which creates ſo much wonder, 
is cauſed by an error in laying the founda- 
tion. The like is ſeen in the-ſquare tower 
of la Gariſenda at Bologna; which yet may 
ſtand fome ages. For the duration of ſuch 
a work does not abſolutely depend on its 
round figure, as Vaſari affirms. The lean- 
ing tower at Piſa, has, indeed, no apart- 
ments within, the floors and cielings of 
which would ſhew whether the inclination 
was intended by the architects or not. But 
the pedeſtals of the loweſt row of pillars are a 
ſufficient proof, that is was not, as they are 
ſunk much deeper in the earth on the fide 
of the inclination, than on the other. 

The church della Spina, makes but a 
mean appearance, though in it is kept, as 
is pretended, a part of the ignominious 
crown of thorns, which our Saviour wore. 
The key of the repoſitory of this relick, is 
always kept by one of the principal inhabi- 
tants of the city. | 

In the Carmelite church are ſome good 
paintings by Maſſaccio, a fine altar of Flo- 
rentine work, with ſeveral ſtatues and . 
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pillars of white marble. St. Matthew's 
church, which belongs to the Benedictine 
nuns, is ſmall, but very elegant; and par- 
ticularly remarkable for the perſpective 
painting in freſco, on the roof of it. But 
the beholder muſt take his ſtand on a par- 
ticular ſtone near the middle of the pave- 
ment; for it is the point of view from 
whence all the figures, pillars, &c. of the 


picture are diſtinctly ſeen in their proper 


arrangement. 


Oppoſite to this church, and on the other 


ſide of the Arno, ſtands the old caſtle of 


Piſa; but like another fort near the arſenal, 


it is of no manner of importance. The 
real citadel which is a modern fortification, 
lies near St. Mark's gate. With regard to 
the city, it has only a bare wall and a ditch. 


The Arno divides the town into two parts, 


of which, that where the cathedral ſtands, is 
both the largeſt and beſt built. The river 
here is of a conſiderable breadth, being 
within two hours journey of the ſea, where 
it empties itſelf ; ſo that few cities in Italy are 
better ſituated for commerce. Piſa, indeed, 
formerly could not be ſaid to neglect ſuch 
an advantage.' But the firſt ſtep of the po- 
litic Florentines, after ſubduing this flou- 
riſhing republic, was to deprive the Piſans 
of all their trade and wealth, leſt theſe 
ſhould enable them to attempt the recovery 
of their freedom. 

Piſa has no leſs than three bridges acroſs 
the Arno, and that in the middle is built 
with marble. Formerly the inhabitants of 
the city on each ſide of the river, uſed every 
year to have a mock engagement on this 
bridge, like that betwixt the Caſtellani and 
the Nicoloti, on St. Barnabas's bridge at 
Venice, to which an inſcription on the ſe- 
cond pier alludes. 2 

Upon one of the pillars is an inſcription, 
for the great duke Ferdinand II. in 1660. 


On another ſtone of the bridge is an in- 


ſcription, © that this bridge, thrown down 
by length of time, and the reſtleſs im- 
by pulſes of the water, was repaired while 
* the Arno ran a gentle courſe as not diſ- 


< pleaſed,” In another part is an inſerip- 
tion, “ go on, traveller, and with grati- 
** tude take this ſhorter way, enjoying the 
% advantage of the city, lately disjoined; 
but now united by means of it.” 
What has been mentioned concerning 
an aqueduct before the Lucca-gate, has no 
other foundation than that there is a large 
canal extending to the mountains, and pa- 
rallel with the road to Lucca. | 
The. phyſic garden near St. Stephen” 
church, is very large and well ſtocked with 
all forts of curious plants; here are alſo 
water-works, both for ornament and diver- 
ſion. At the entrance hangs the ſkeleton 
and ſome other parts of a whale, and over 
the door is this neceſſary advice, hic Argus 
<* eſto, non Briareus, i. e. here you may 
* uſe a hundred eyes, but not a hundred 
hands.“ 
Michael Angelo Tilly, profeſſor of Bo- 
tany at Piſa, and ſuperintendant of this 
garden, has publiſhed an account of its 
flowers, plants, &c. in a folio printed at 
Florence. - | 
In the chamber of natural curioſities be- 
longing to the phyſic garden, one ſees, 
among other things, a ſprig of coral grow- 
ing on a human ſkull, two pieces of cryſtal, 
in one of which is a drop of water in per- 
petual motion, and in the other is a fly in- 


cloſed. | 
On the little ſilver coin at Piſa, the Vir- 


gin Mary is repreſented with a veil, and 


this motto, ** ſuper omnes ſpecioſa, i. e. 


beautiful abpve all;” and on the reverſe, 


5 adſpice Piſas, i. e. look favourably on 
walls + | 

The diſtance from Piſa to Lucca, is 
twelve Italian miles, and the road very de- 
lightful, eſpecially in dry weather, when 
inſtead of croſſing over St. Julian, you ma 


keep along the plain, The country is di- 


vided into ſquare incloſures, and planted 
with charming rows of trees, with vines 
twining round them, which luxuriantly in- 
termingle their branches at the top, and 


form beautiful feſtoons, In ſummer and 
8 5 autumn, 
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And if the wind be unfavourable, or if they | this proximity to each other, are called le 
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autumn, nothing can exceed this tract of looked extremely green, and the flax half 
land, the mountain which runs all the way | an ell high; which, as it does not ripen till 
on the right, being covered with olives and | May, muſt be an extraordinary kind, to 
cypreſs-trees, of an extraordinary height. | weather ſuch froſty nights without receiv. 
Though the winters here are not very mild, ing any damage. Other fields were full of 
and the nights are then froſty here, we ob- | white cabbages, a large kind of turneps, 
ſerved ſeveral fields ſown with flax, which | &c. Piſa, Jan. 22, 1730. 


A Tourney through the Sea Coaſt. of. the Genoeſe Territories; the Cities of Leghorn 
59, and Genoa deſcribed... | 


I. Account of the Punto di Venere on the Genoeſe Coaſt, Method of making Oil of Olives, 
Virgin Oil. Deſcription of Leghorn, Slaves in the Gallies, Greek Church, Armenian 
Cburceb, &c. | | 4 | | 


E journey from Genoa to Lucca, | paſſage one paſſes by Nervi and Camogli. 
is very troubleſome and dangerous, | The coaſt is very pleaſant, with ſeveral vil- 
the roads being bad, and often infeſted with lages and ſingle houſes ſituated by the ſea- 
robbers, and the inns affording. but few | fide. But Capo Fino is a long barren rock, 
conveniencies. Sa that for thoſe who have | with. a caſtle on the ſummit of it on the 
already ſeen Milan, it is moſt adviſeable to | eaftern fide, and forming one point of the 
take a felucca for Leghorn, eſpecially in | bay of Rapallo. This town yields an agree- 
autumn and winter. During thoſe months | able profpe&, being built in the form of an 
the Corſairs keep at ſome diſtance from the | amphitheatre. On the coaſt betwixt Ra- 
coaſt of Italy; and the wind being gene- pallo and Lavagna, is a large irregular 
rally in the northern quarter, the paſſage is | village called Giaveri, which is omitted in 
eaſily performed in two days. A pals from | ſeveral maps. Lavagna once paſſed, the 
the conſul of any nation that is at peace | coaſt begins to abate of its agreeable ap- 
with the regencies of Barbary, may indeed |'pearance.. | | 
prove of ſervice in this voyage; but a cer- | Seſtri di Levante, is a little place at the 
tificate of health is abſolutely neceſſary. diftance of thirty Italian miles from Genoa, 
Ihe diſtance from Genoa to Leghorn, is | and muſt be diſtinguiſhed from. Seftri di Po- 
computed at a hundred and twenty Italian | nente, which lies ſix miles weſt of Genoa. 
miles; and the uſual rate for a private fe- Beyond Seſtri di Levante along the ſhore, 
lucca, is betwixt three and four piſtoles, or | ſtand Francula, Bonaciola, Levanto, Monte 
about 34. 45. Theſe veſſels are a fort of | Roſſo, Vernazza, Corniglia, Menarola, and 
lght brigantines, carrying ten or twelve | Rincagione. The laſt five places lie be- 
perſons, but without a deck, and uſe both | twixt Capo del Meſco, or di S. Antonio, 
oars and fail, keeping always near the ſhore. |and Capo or Porto di Venere. And from 


are under any apprehenſions of meeting |cinque terre. It is five miles from Capo di 
with Corſairs, they run in at night to ſome Venere, a- croſs the bay of Specia to Lerici. 
ſecure place or creek on the coaſt. And this place is reckoned to be half way 
From Genoa to Capo Fino, or Punto | from Genoa to Leghorn. 
Fino, is fifteen Italian mules. And in the 9 2 


The 
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The coaſt, excepting the abovementioned 
little towns, from Lavagna to Capo di Ve- 
nere, is one bare rock, without either grain, 
vines, graſs, or wood, fiſhing being the 
only reſource left for the ſubſiſtence of the 
inhabitants. 

Il Punto di Venere, is defended by two 
caſtles, which one paſſes by through a 
ſtreight not above two hundred paces broad, 
having the rocky iſland of Palmaria on, the 
right, into the bay of Specia, where the 
country - 1s delightfully variegated with 
towns, villages, and olive-yards. 

- The olive-tree is an ever-green, the fruit 
of which being ſhaken, are gathered up and 
laid in a kind of mill, which 1s ſet at work 
by water or aſſes, in order to be. bruiſed. 
After this they are brought in a kind of 
pails, and put under a large preſs, where 
-hot water being firſt poured on them, four 
robuſt fellows labour hard at the preſs with 


leavers, and a reddiſh juice flows from the 


olives into a reſervoir, on the ſurface of 
which the oil fwims. The huſks are uſed 
for fuel, and even before they are dried, 
give a fine clear light. The white tranſpa- 
rent oil is reckoned the beſt. | 
L'Oglio Vergineo or virgin oil, is made 
both of green and ripe olives, but with this 
difference, that no warm water, or but very 
üttle, is uſed in the preſſure. And thus 
the fruit being leſs forced, its harſhneſs and 
-crudity are left behind. By the ancients 
this was termed green dil. 
The oils of Sicily, Greece, and the Le- 
vant, are of ſuch a viſcid fatneſs, as renders 
them much inferior to thoſe of Italy; and 
this again muſt yield to the Provence oil, 
of which great quantities are uſed for the 
tables of the great, at Naples and Rome. 
Some miles from Lerici, the Genoeſe ter- 
ritories, are terminated by the ſmall princi- 
pality of Maſſa, whoſe capital, Carara gives 
name to the fine marble in the neighbour- 
ing quarry. Theſe are, in all appearance 
the lapidicinæ Lunenſium, which produced 
a ſort of marble of exquiſite whiteneſs, which 
Pliny prefers to that of Paros. The ruins 
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of the ancient town Luna, are ſtill to be ſeen 
near the river Magra. The Portus Lunæ 
mentioned by Strabo and others, was, ac- 
cording to ſome, the modern Golfo di 
Specia. | 

The ſixty Italians miles from Lerici to 

Leghorn, are eaſily performed in a day, the 
coaſt being more in a direct line, and the 
mountains at ſuch a diſtance from the ſhore, 
as not to intercept the road. Viareggio, a 
ſmall port belonging to the republic of Luc- 
ca, is reckoned in the mid-way; and here 
the mountains, as it were, gradually retreat 
from the ſhore, till they are quite out of 
ſight; but without any improvement of the 
coaſt, which lies uncultivated, in moſt 
places wild, and over-run with ruſhes. 

In going into [Leghorn harbour, the 
iſland of Gorgonia, with its high rocks, 
and afterwards the rock Meloria or Malo- 
ria, with a tower on its ſummit, are paſſed 
by on the right hand. This laſt ſeems to 
be the Lanellum of the ancients. 

Leghorn, anciently called Portus Libur- 
nus, was formerly a mean unhealthful place, 
belonging to the Genoefe, but was ceded 

to Coſmo I. duke of Tuſcany, in exchange 
for Sarzano, an epiſcopal city near Lerici, 
on the Genoeſe frontiers. | The advantage 
of this exchange appeared then to be wholly 
on the Genoeſe fide. But the great duke 
had already conceived his project of making 
Leghorn turn to much better account, than. 
it had hitherto done; and the prudence and 
vigilance of that prince, and his ſucceſſors, 
have given the Genoeſe ſufficient caule to 
repent of their bargain. The many ditches 
and canals made here with proper cultiva- 
tion, have meliorated the ſoil extremely; 
and in ſome meaſure put an end to the nox- 
10us exhalations ; fo that the air has become 
much healthier ; to which unqueſtionably 
the great number of inhabitants drawn hi- 
ther by the freedom of commerce, has not 
a little contributed. The city, however, 
labours under a want of good water, being 
obliged to fetch it from Piſa. The port is 
entirely free for commerce to all nations; 
and 
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and all ſects are here tolerated, _—_— the 
public exerciſe of religion is allowed only 
to the Roman Catholicks; but in ſome 
meaſure to the Greeks, Jews, and Maho- 
metans. As the harbour is never without 
Engliſh, Dutch, or Daniſh veſſels, the pro- 
teſtants have at-all times an opportunity 
baptizing their children, receiving the ſa- 
crament, and performing other parts of 


- their worſhip ; for the Engliſh factors con- 


ſtantly maintain a chaplain at Leghorn. The 
duties here on imported goods, are ſo cafy 
as not to cauſe the leaſt obſtruction to com- 


merce; every bale, let the bulk be what it 
will, pays only two ſcudi or piaſters, or 
about nine ſhillings ſterling, nor are the con- 
tents: examined. Travellers are alſo not 
troubled at Leghorn about ſearching their 
baggage, they being only obliged to deliver 


up their piſtols and other fire arms, till 
they obtain an order from the governor to 
have them reſtored ; which is likewiſe at- 
tended with very little difficulty. Of all 


foreign nations, the — are the greateſt 


traders here, and conſiſt of no leſs than 36 
families. This ſociety is of great weight; 


an inſtance of this happened not long ſince, 


a merchant of ſome account, one Huggens, 


having reflected on a ball given by the fac- 


tory 1n carnival time, they not only af- 
fronted him in public; bur the decree of a 
commiſſioner of the arch-duke, to deter- 
mine the quarrel, being not greatly in their 
favour, they agreed totally to exclude him 
from all commercial intercourſe, which 
humbled him fo effectually, that he was 


very glad to purchaſe his reconciliation up- | 


on very ſubmiſſive terms. 

The number of Jews at Leghorn is com- 
puted at eighteen thouſand ; and this city 
is called their paradiſe. ' For except liv- 
ing by themſelves in one particular part of 
it, be reckoned a hardſhip, they enjoy all 
manner of freedom without any ignomini- 
ous mark of diſtinction. Their trade which 
is already very great, is continually increaſ- 


ing, to the no ſmall detriment of the Chriſ- 


ö 


tian merchants. There is indeed, an in- 
quiſition at Leghorn, but without exercif. 
ing any power over the Jews; for it is li- 
mited to the ſpiritual concerns of thoſe 
of its communion. : The '{ynagogue is 
large and well contrived, with abundance 


of | of braſs chandehers in it. For the work 


which muſt neceſſarily. be done in their 
houſes on the ſabbath days, the Jews buy 
young Mooriſh girls; one of which, ac- 
cording to her age and other circumſtances, 
may coſt from forty to ſixty ſcudi. | 
Leghorn is ſaid to contain 40000 inha- 
bitants, including the Jews. But this cal- 
culation ſeems exaggerated for ſo ſmall a 
city. Moſt of the ſtreets are broad and 
ſtreight. - From the great market are two 
viſtas, through both the city gates ; of the 
other two ſides of this ſquare, one looks 
towards the cathedral, and the other to- 
wards three buildings, built exactly on the 
ſame plan, belonging to ſome Engliſh mer- 
chants. The north part of the city is ex- 
tremely well built; and one quarter of it 
on account of its many canals for cleaglineſs 
and conveniency of trade, is called New- 
Venice. | . 
The ramparts afford a very agreeable 
proſpect of the ſea, and of many country 
ſeats on the land-ſide. The city is alſo 
well fortified, having two forts towards the 
ſea, befides a citadel. The number of 
s in its ſeveral fortifications are at pre- 
ſent about three hundred, moſt of them 
braſs; and the garriſon conſiſts of ſix hun- 
dred men. 3 8 7 
On the left hand at the entrance into the 
harbour, are two towers, ſaid to be the re- 
mains of an harbour belonging to the Pi- 
ſans. The harbour of Leghorn is divided 
into the outward and inward, the laſt of 


which, is called the Darſa or Darſena, and 


is appropriated only to the great dukes gal- 
lies, which are about five or ſix in number, 
and ſometimes are ſent out upon a cruiſe 
againſt the Corſairs. On the Florentine 


[| 


piece of money called Livornini, which ae 
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equal to nine Paoli, the harbour is ſtruck 
with this inſcription, “ et -patet et favet, 
« j, e. It is open and favourable to all.” 
The outward mole has a ſtrong barrier 
of ſtones, of a prodigious magnitude, to 
which more are continually added, though 
every ſingle ſtone coſts the duke at leaſt 
ten ſcudi. It has a ſtrong pavement, with 
a wall or parapet running along the middle 
of it, where upon one fide or the other, a 
perſon may be always ſheltered from the 
wind, The length of the mole is fix hun- 
dred common paces, but the breadth of the 
harbour is ſaid to be fifteen hundred. On 
this mole the wealthy inhabitants take the 
air in their coaches. One great defect of 
this harbour, is the ſhallowneſs of its middle 
part; ſo that ſhips of burthen are ſafer 
when faſtened to the fide of the mole than 
in the harbour itſelf. The road for an Ita- 
lian mile or two, affords very good anchor- 
age; but it is expoſed to ſome danger from 
the Corſairs and the weather. And it is 
manifeſt, that ſhould the pgpe declare Ci- 
vita Vecchia a free-port, it would be a 
great detriment to the trade of Leghorn. 
As to the infalubrity of the air at the for- 
mer place, Leghorn itſelf ſhews how this 
may be remedied, and the beſt of water 
can eaſily be conveyed thither by leaden 
pipes. The vaſt advantage of ſuch a ſcheme 
hath appeared very evident to ſome of the 
popes, but by means of the cardinals of 
the Florentine party, or rather by means 
of a great number of Livornini properly 
diſtributed, it has been poſtponed ; for the 
popes relations are not much concerned 
about the public, if they can but make their 
own/forrunes.,” ð ⸗ ;; | - | 

On a building near the harbour where 
the great duke formerly reſided, is an in- 
ſcription, by which merchants are invited 
courteouſſy by Coſmo III. the ſixth great 
duke, to fly with alacrity to this ſacred 
place, whoſe beauty, commodiouſneſs, and 


plenty of all neceſſaries allures, Anno 


1695, 


| The faro or light-houſe, where in dark 
nights above thirty lamps are burning, 
ſtands in the open ſea upon a detached rock; 
and in clear weather has a view not only of 
Corſica, but even of Sardinia; the former 
may be diſcerned even from the mole. Not 
far from the light-houſe, but upon the main- 
land is the Lazaretto, where perſons and 
goods coming from places ſuſpected of a 
contagion, perform quarantine. 

The Turkiſh ſlaves and other galley- 
rowers are every night ſecured in a large 
place ſurrounded with a high wall, called il 
Bagni, in imitation of the Turks, who 
give this name to the priſon in which they 

eep the Chriſtian captives. In the day 
time they are ſet at liberty, and may ex- 
erciſe their induſtry in labour or traffick; 
but they muſt take care to return to the 
Bagni in due time. They lye here ſingly 
in long barracks, the beds being five or 
{ſix rows over one another, with rope ladders 
to aſcend to them; and nothing is puniſhed 
with greater ſeverity than when two are 
found in one bed. This article 1s obſerved 


with ſuch ſtrictneſa, even not in a few con- 


wickedneſs and diſorder, lamps are kept 
burning, and a watch is continually walk- 
ing about in thoſe wards. The three claſ- 
ſes of rowers are, the volunteers, the cri- 
minals, and the Turkiſh ſlaves, who have 
each their diſtin& wards ; in other reſpects 
no difference is made; and one ſick ward 
and diſpenſary ſerves indiſcriminately for 
them all. The number of theſe galley rowers, 


| generally is about two thouſand, and of 


theſe the Turks make eight or nine hun- 
dred. Several Turks who are free, live in 
the city; but in a quarter contiguous to 
that of the Jews. Their moſque 1s in the 
Bagni, and commonly ſhut up. We were 
informed that it is no more than a little 
room, without any thing remarkable in 
it ; that when the Turks meet to * 

their 


vents, that no monk is to be ſeen in the 
cell of another, it being abſolutely prohi- *_ 
bited. For the better preventing of al! 


_ 
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any thing worth the curioſity of a judicious 
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their religious worſhip, after a few prayers 
the prieft waſhes himlelf ; then the congre- 
gation follows his example; and thus fi- 
niſhed he ends their maſs. phos 
In the ſquare before the Darſena, is a ſta- 
tue of duke Ferdinand with four Turkiſh 
faves in bronze, chained to his pedeſtal, ſup- 
1 to repreſent a father, ho with his three 
ons having got poſſeſſion of a galley, endea- 
voured to make their eſcape, but were over- 
taken. But beſides the rathneſs of fuch an at- 
tempt in four 333 only, it is a ſubject too 
mean for the triumph of ſuch an illuſtrious 
prince; much more probable tlierefore is 
another account; namely, that theſe Turks 
were four deſperate pyrates of a very un- 
common ſtature, who, after infinite damage 
done on the coaſt of Florence, were taken 
by the ſaid duke, and put to death. The 
want of an inſcription, however, leaves the 
matter doubtful; nor is there much more 
certainty concerning the author of this 
| Ig. of admirable ſtatues ; ſome aſcrib- 
ing them to Peter Tacca, who made the 


brazen horſe on the Pont- neuf at Paris; and | 


others have affirmed, theſe five ſtatues, or 
at leaſt that of marble to be the work of 
Donatello. | ON 
None of the churches in Leghorn afford 


traveller. The Greeks who are here per- 
mitted the open exerciſe of their religion, 
are either Latin-greeks or Eaſtern-greeks. 
The former acknowledge the pope's ſupre- 
macy, and with very few exceptions con- 
form to the church of Rome, ſo that the 
Roman catholics make no ſcruple of going 
to their church and joining in their worſhip; 
the chief difference between them conſiſting 
In genuflexion, which the Greeks do not 
obſerve. But thoſe Greeks who adhere to ! 
their primitive inſtitutes and liturgies, are 
looked upon as ſchiſmatics by the Roman 
church, 'and are prohibited to worſhip in 
public. n 
The religion of the Armenians, who have 
a church here, has ſuch near affinity to that 
of the Roman catholicks, that their prieſt, 


who, indeed, owed his preferment to the 
papiſts, could not ſo much as inform me of 
the difference between the two doctrines; all 
hecould fay was, that the Armenians in their 
own country have no images of the ſaints in 
their houſes, to avoid giving offence to the 
Turks. As particular quarters of the city 
are aſſigned to the Jews and Turks, ſo the 
public proſtitutes have theirs alſo, conſiſt- 
ing of two or three ftreets ; which bounds 
theſe unhappy creatures are not to paſs, 
without previous leave from their commiſ- 
ſary, and paying a few ſols. 
Leghorn, after all, is far from being a 
cheap place to live ar, proviſions and = Jn 
neceſſaries brought hither by land, being 
ſubje& to very high duties; and the duke 
reſerving to himſelf the monopoly of ſeveral 
commodities; particularly brandy, tobacco, 
and falt. The laſt article is brought unre- 
fined into the ſtore-houſe, and often found 
along the ſhore ; but any one upon whom 
ſo much as half an ounce of ſuch falt hap- 
pens to be found, without reſpect of perſons 
is ſent to the gallies. Mr. Addiſon ac- 
quaints us, that in his time the perſon 
who had the monopoly of ſelling ice at Leg- 
horn, paid annuallyabove a thouſand pounds 
ſterling; and that the tobacco-merchant 
paid ten thouſand for that privilege. From 
which we may have ſome idea of the other 
impoſts. 2 N | 
' Barks go daily from Leghorn to Piſa, by 
a canal which 1s ſixteen miles long. This 
canal, beſides the great conveniency it is of 
to trade, ſerves as a drain to ſeveral mo- 
raſſes; in winter, indeed, it is ſometimes 
frozen. The paſſage coſts only fix ſols. 
Fur what makes it a little diſagrecable is, 
1at the company is not always of the beſt 
ſort.” The veſſel is drawn along by men, 
and takes up ſix hours in the paſſage. The 
way by land is along a continued plain over | 
ſeveral ſtone-bridges acroſs the canal, which 
both fertilizes the foil, and communicates 4 
falubrity to the air, by draining the moraſſes. 
However, Leghorn is by no means to be 


| 


ranked among the moſt healthy cities. The 
| country 
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country is, for the moſt part, ſandy, and 
well covered with oaks, elms, and thickets 
of other trees, among which the black buf- 
faloes feed and take ſhelter, being applied 
to ſeveral uſes in the country. Six mules 


II. Account of Aleſſandria ; the Abbey del Boſco, Novi, Gavi ; the Appenine Mountains ; | 


| on this fide of Piſa, is the abbey St. Pietro 


d'Ingrate, concerning the origin of which 
many ſtories are related; and on paſſing 


this abhey, you come into a well-cultivated + 
and fertile country. 


Deſcription of the City of Genoa, Turkiſh Slaves, Lighthouſe, Trade, Ciziſbei, a Sort o 
Attendants on the Ladies; Account of the Doge, and his Palace. | 


M Lefſandria is about thirty-five Italian 
miles, or eight ſtages from Turin, 
From Aleſſandria to Genoa, it is about 


thirty Italian miles, which are paid for at 


the rate of ſeven poſte reale, or double poſts. 
At Aleſſandria, by means of the cambia- 
tura, you may travel with as much expe- 


dition, and for half the money, as by the 


poſt in Piedmont the Milaneſe and Vene- 
tian territories. 

Halfway betwixt Aleſſandria and Novi, 
is the abbey del Boſco, which is conſtantly 
inhabited by fifty or ſixty monks of the 
Dominican order ; the offices of the church 
take up five hours and a half of the day; 
and two only are beſtowed on the ſchool. 
The library has nothing remarkable; but 
the building upon the whole is ſpacious and 
convenient. In the prior's chamber is an 
hiſtorical picture of the whole life of Chriſt, 
by Albert Durer, the figures of which are 
fo ſmall, that witkout a magnifying glaſs, 
there is no taking a diſtinct view of the 
piece. It is faid the convent has been of- 
fered eleven thouſand ſequins for it. The 
church has a great deal of fine ſculpture, in 
marble, ſome by Michael Angelo; and 
pieces of gate, porphyry, ſerpentine, Flo- 
rentine, and African marble of an uncom- 
mon ſize. Not far from the high altar, is 
the admirable tomb of pope Pius V. foun- 
der of this convent. The ſarcophagus is 
of red Æthiopian marble, reſembling agate, 
and reſts upon a baſe of Pietra di Paragone, 
or black touchſtone, on which is a long in- 
ſeription in golden letters. In one of the 
fide chapels is the adoration of the eaſtern 

Vor. I. Ne. 17. 


magi, painted on wood by Raphael, but 
the colours begin to decay. In the ſacriſ- 
ty 1s the laſt judgment, on a copper- plate, 
by Michael Angelo, who has filled heaven 
with popes, biſhops, and monks, and ſent 
the laity of all ranks and degrees to hell. 
As this could not but be highly acceptable 


to the clergy it may be ſuppoſed the com- 


pliment, if not a preliminary article, did 
not go without its reward. In the ſame ſa- 
criſty is alſo a curious porphyry table: and 
near the altar, on the right hand, an excellent 

icture of Pius V. and within the altar is 
how a ſlipper of his, of red velvet, with a 
very low heel, and embroidered with a croſs 
of gold. We were put to no ſmall diffi- 
culty in getting a ſight of this ſlipper, it 


being at firſt inſiſted on, that we ſhould 


kiſs it; but a young Dominican of Sileſia, 
who was a ſtudent here, helped us over 
this obſtacle, and procured us, without any 


ſtipulation, a full permiſſion of ſeeing every 
thing: however, by their many ceremonies _ 


in bringing out the ſlipper, the monks 
thought, or would have us think, that they 
ſhewed us an extraordinary indulgence. 
The moſt remarkable thing in the church 
is, in their opinion, a wooden crucifix, which 
in the year 1647, turned to the right, to- 
wards the chapel, in which are kept a piece 
of the croſs of Chriſt, a thorn of his crown, 
and ſome other reliques, at the inſtant thar 
a thief was about carrying off the riches in 
it; but the noiſe made by the image in 
turning itſelf, frightened him away. The 
crucifix to this day remains in the ſame poſ- 
ture; yet it is not the body of the croſs 
2 which 


' 

: 

o 

. | 

2 


but only the loweſt part of it, and this may 


- wood. . | 


a latin termination have lengthened Alpen 
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which can be properly ſaid to have turned, clude the uſe of coaches in Genoa z every 


be no more than the natural warping of dry 


The country from Aleſſandria to Novi, 
the firſt Genoeſe town, which has nothing 
remarkable, is quite level. The road from 
thence is good, and in moſt parts paved, 
but not without ſeveral eminences, being, 
as it were, a ſort of prelude to the neigh- 
bouring Appenine mountains. Beyond the 
river Lemo are ſeveral mills, and on the 
left hand, near the road, ſtands the fine 
fortreſs of Gavi, belonging to the Genoeſe, 
and built on a ſteep rock. At Voltaggio, 
two ſtages from Novi, begins the acclivity 
of the mountain, and the road winding round 
it, leaves the Lemo ſometimes on the right, 
and ſometimes on the left hand. This road 
is not only well paved, but in ſeveral places 
walled in. | | 

The Appenine mountains derive their 
name from Alpen, an old word among the 
Gauls, and ſtill uſed by the Germans, to 
expreſs a mountain in general; pen or 
penn, the laſt ſyllable, both among the an- 
cient Britons, and the inhabitants of Bre- 
tagne in France, ſignifies the creſt, peak, 
or top of a mountain. Hence it appears, 
how eaſily the Romans, by the addition of 


into Alpeninus, or Peninus Mons. The 
Jugum Penninum, is not of Carthaginian, | 
or Punic origin, as it appears from Livy, 
that it was not by this Jugum Penninum, 
but the Alpes Taurinæ, that Hannibal pe- 
netrated into Italy. The former is now 
called il Monte Jove, in French Mont-jou, 
and formerly great St. Bernard. 55 
The ſituation of Genoa is one of the moſt 
inconvenient, yet one of the moſt beauti- 
ful of any city in Italy: and it is ſeen to 
the greateſt advantage at the diſtance of a 
quarter of a league at ſea. Its ſtately build- 
mgs, which have gained it the name of ſu- 
perba, forming a glorious amphitheatre, 
gradually riſing along the hill. This decli- 
vity, and the narrowneſs of the ſtreets ex- 


body contenting themſelves with going on 
foot, except the principal ladies, who are 
carried in chairs, and now and then one 
may chance to meet a carriole. To this 
narrowneſs of the ſtreets it is owing, that 
this city takes up ſo little of the plain be- 
neath it. Another reaſon aſſigned for it is, 
that the loftineſs of the houſes, and the nar- 
rownels of the ſtreets, abate the ſummer's 
exceſſive heats, by intercepting the ſun- 
beams, and they tend to prelerve its health- 
fulneſs. The ſtreets are extremely well 
paved, and in ſome parts with free-ſtone. 
The want of coaches, and other carriages, 
conduces not a little to the cleanlineſs of 
the ſtreets; beſides the barrenneſs of the 
neighbouring ſoil requiring great quantities 
of manure, the dung of horſes and mules 
is very carefully gathered up by the poor 
people. This is chiefly obſerved in the 
tuburbs of Pietro d* Arena, where the 
breadth of the ſtreets admits the uſe of all 
wheel carriages. 155 
Moſt of the houſes are flat rouis, or at 
leaſt have a gallery on the top. The roofs 
are moſtly covered with Lavagua, a ſtone 
very much reſembling ſlate : and on ac- 
count of the ſituation of the city, theſe areas, 
which are planted with orange-trees, form 
a kind of penſile gardens, which though, in 
themſelves, they have nothing very extra- 
ordinary, yet have a very pretty effect. 
Out of the rocks, projecting into the ſea, 
have been made ſeveral baſtions, in ſome 
places two or three behind each other, and 
the length of theſe fortifications with the 
lower town, is not leſs than three Italian 
miles. The number of guns mounted upon 
all*the works for the defence of the city 13 
little ſhort of five hundred. Genoa, to- 
wards the land, is ſurrounded with a dou- 
ble wall; the outer one, which is alſo the 
neweſt, extends beyond the hill. It begins 
at the Fanal, or lighthouſe, and terminates 
at the river Biſagno. It is ten Italian miles 
in circuit; and ſuch is the inequality of 
the country, that it takes up three hours - 
| ride 


3 
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ride round it. The wall is of too great an 
extent to be of any ſervice, unleſs, perhaps, 
keeping out the banditti. At entering the 
city, travellers muſt deliver up their fire- 
-arms, for which they receive half a tally, 
but they may have them again immediate- 


ly, if they pleaſe to accompany their tally | 


with a piece of money, though properly 
this ſhould not be done before the party. 1s 
on his return out of the city, and ready to 
embark ; however that 1s not now minded, 


and, indeed, travellers may walk about 
a ſurly fierce aſpect, to which their long 


every where, and ſee all things with greater 
freedom than could be expected in a repub- 
lic, which, from its neighbourhood to the 
French and Piedmonteſe, cannot be with- 
aut ſome diffidence and jealouſy. The weſt 
fide of the. city is watered by the river 
Bonzevera, and on the oppoſite ſide runs 
the Bifagno. with a ſtone bridge over both, 

The harbour of Genoa 1s large, but-not 
very ſafe; and to fence it further from the 
S. wind, would make the entrance too nar- 
row, and conſequently be a detriment, or 
inconveniency to the city. In the mean 
time no care or expence is omitted for 
mending this harbour; and the · mole, which 
is a kind of defence to it on the left, towards 
the ſea, has been lengthened thirty-five 
paces ; ſo that its whole length now 1s 
ſeven hundred paces ; and it is ſtill to be 
carried two hundred further. On the 
right hand, near the lighthouſe, is alſo a 
new mole, which projects ſeven hundred 
and ſeventy four common paces into the 
ſea, and 1s defended with huge fragments 
of rocks; it is incredible what ſums this 
mole muſt have coſt ; for the ſea being here 
very deep, the lowermoſt layers could not 
be managed but by divers with bells, and 
other inventions. It is alſo intended to 
lengthen this mole, and thus to ſecure the 
harbour from the labeccio, or S. W. wind, 
the moſt dangerous of any to it. In the 
middle of the harbour, on a place called 
the Royal Bridge, is a commodious water- 
ing-place for ſhips, the water being con- 


r 


veyed hither, by pipes, from the moun- 


tains. Within this harbour is the Darſena, 
or wet dock, for the Republic's galleys. 
From the formidable figure which the Ge- 
noeſe fleet formerly made, it is now reduced 


to ſix gallies, and all the uſe of theſe is to 
fetch corn from Naples and Sicily, and to 


give the ladies an airing. The compliment 


of the largeſt gallies, is from ſixty to one 


hundred ſoldiers, and three hundred and 


twenty rowers, five or ſix on a bench, which 


ſerves them for abed. The Darſena abounds 
with Turkiſh ſlaves, who are generally of 


whiſkers do not a little. contribute. Their 
garb is a coarſe cloak, with a cowl to it, 
like that of the capuchins. In the Darſena 
they are at liberty, but in the city one meets 
them every where chained in couples, and 
crying about cheeſe, cotton, cloth, &c. 
they alſo keep tippling houſes, and petty 
ſhops in the Darſena, their officers giving 
them all poſſible encouragement, and ad- 
vancing them a ſmall ſum of money, with 


which, in their trips to Marſeilles, Corſica, 


and other places, they buy all kinds of 
knick-knacks at a very cheap rate, and 
make a good market of them at Genoa, 
where every thing is extremely dear; but 
the officers come in for a ſhare of the pro- 
fits. Some of theſe ſlaves are furniſhed 
with goods to trade with out of the Repub- 
lic's warehouſes; part for ready money 
and part upon credit, at a certain price. At 
night none of them are to be abſent from 
the Darſena, for they are muſtered. and 
locked up every evening. Private perſons 
who have been ſucceſsful in fitting out ſhips 
againſt the Barbary corſairs, may keep ſuch 


| ſlaves, but they are generally fold to the 


ſtate, which puts them to the beſt uſe, and 


can beſt ſecure them. Their common em- 


ployment is Enitting of woolen ſtockings 
and.caps. This lenity of the Chriſtians to- 
wards Mahometan captives, is very diffe- 
rent from the hardſhips impoſed on the 
Chriſtians, whoſe: misfortune it has been tos, 


fall into the hands of the Turkiſh corſairs. 
Tr. oR. The 
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The rowers, on board the gallies, gene- 
rally conſiſt of three claſſes ; the firſt claſs 
is of indigent people, who fell themſelves 
for a certain number of years, and in France 
are called Bonavoglies, and the common 
price for ſuch at Genoa, is only ſixty or ſe- 
venty Genoeſe livres for two years. The 
ſecond claſs are criminals, who have been 
ſentenced to tug at the oar for a limited 
time, or during life. The third fort are 
Turkiſh, or Barbary priſoners, who, though 
they ſhould become converts to chriſtianity, 
do not recover their freedom. But it is not 
uncommon for them, by means of their 
gocdfathers, to be put into a better way of 
living; and, upon their good behaviour, to 
obtain their liberty; of thoſe who have been 
ſentenced only to a limited ſervitude, very 
few are ſeen to make a good uſe of their 
enlargement, being no ſooner at liberty, 
than they ſet about fulfilling their comrades 
compliment at their going away, a © reve- 
«« derci, 1. e. to our next merry meeting.” 
Upon the appearance of an action, the con- 
demned for life, and the Turkiſh ſlaves, are 
placed in the middle of the bench. | 
The Faro, or light-houſe, a tower which 
is aſcended by an hundred and fixty-fix 
ſteps, ſtands on the weſt fide of the har- 
bour, near the ſuburbs of St. Pietro d' Are- 
na, and is ſituated on a high rock, which 
18 alſo fortified. Every night, except about 
the ſummer ſolſtice, a lanthorn, with thirty- 
fix lamps, is hung out at the top of it, to- 
wards the ſea ; and when a number of ſhips, 
or any fleet are known to be in theſe ſeas, an 
addition is made to the number of lamps, 
which yet at a diſtance appear like a ſingle 
+ ſtar. Upon deſcrying a ſhip from the light- 
houſe top, a bullet is hung out, for two 
- ſhips, two bullets, and fo on till five. For 
- giving notice that a ſquadron 1s in ſight, 
the ſignal is one bullet and a flag. At 
coming into the harbour, or at ſea, when 
a a merchantman ſalutes a ſhip of war, the re- 
turn is two guns leſs; and by the quickneſs 
or ſlowneſs of ſound, it may be known whe- 


ther the ſhips are Engliſh or French, the 


latter firing very haſtily, whereas when the 
Engliſh fire, about the ſpace of half a mi. 
nute intervenes between every gun. 

The commerce of Genoa is far ſhort of 
that proſperity and importance to which ig 
might be brought, and this is owing to the 
incommodiouſneſs of the harbour, and the 
high price of all ſorts of commodities. The 
principal manufactures here, are velvets and 
damaſks, beſides the leſſer articles of ſilk 
ſtuffs, brocades, lace, gloves, ſweetmeats, 
fruits, oil, Parmeſan cheeſe, anchovies, and 
drugs from the Levant. | é 

The Engliſh have a conſul at Genoa, 
though no merchants of that nation have 
ſettled here, as at Leghorn ; but not a few 
proteſtants have choſen it for their retreat; 
and notwithſtanding their great difference 
in religion, they are well received; and 
the frequent viſits, which, at their defire, 
the chaplain of the proteſtant regiment, 
uſually quartered at Aleſſandria, pays them, 
are connived at. The inquiſition has got 
footing at Genoa, as well as in other Ita- 
lian ſtates, but they uſe no great ſtrictneſs 
towards foreigners. 

The number of Roman catholic inhabi- 
tants 1s computed at an hundred and fifty 
thouſand. Virgil, Silius Italicus, Auſonius, 
and others, give the Ligurians, 1. e. the 
Genoeſe, but a very indifferent character 
for fidelity and honeſty, calling them fal- 
laces Ligures, deceitful Ligurians. 

And it is, at preſent, a common ſaying 
concerning this country and its inhabitants, 
„Monte ſenza legno, mare ſenza piſce, 
<« gente ſenza fede, and donne ſenza ver- 
„ gogna, 1. e. a mountain without wood, 
« a ſea without fiſh, a nation without ho- 
4 neſty, and women without modeſty.” 

The police, however, is, in ſeveral points, 
upon a much better footing than in many 
cities of Italy; and the ſtreets are ſo ſafe 
at night, that there is hardly a ſingle in- 
ſtance of a perſon being murthered by aſ- 
ſaſſins, or robbers. The love of gain is 
here ſo prevalent, that all ranks give into 


I? 


trade. The laws have taken care, in many 
a arti- 
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articles, to put a check upon exceſſive ſplen- 
dor and luxury. Foreigners, and the eight 
cCounſellors of ſtate excepted, no perſon is 
to be attended by above one footman; and 
ſhe muſt be a lady of conſiderable rank, 
who, beſides ſuch an attendant, is allowed 
a page, or ragazzo. | 

It ſeems little to comport with the diſ- 
creet reſervedneſs and modeſty of the ſex, 
that moſt of the married ladies of diſtinction 
are every where attended by a gentleman, 
who, in the ſtreets, walks before their chair; 
and at coming into-the church, holds the 
holy water to them, and does all the other 
little acts of complaiſance, in a particular 
manner, like a lover. Some ladies are not 
fatisfied with one ſuch obſequious dangler, 
but admit ſeveral for diſtin& offices ; one 
attends his lady when ſhe goes abroad, an- 
other provides for the table, another has 
the management of parties of pleaſure and 
diverſions, a fourth regulates the gaming 
table, and a fifth is even conſulted about 
receipts and diſburſements of money ; and 
both the beauty and wit of a lady are com- 
monly rated according to the number of 
theſe votaries. They all paſs under the 
denomination of Platonic lovers, and one 
would, indeed, almoſt imagine, that the 
huſband had nothing to fear from all theſe 
tamiliarities ; for the Genoeſe being true 
Italians in point of jealouſy, cannot be ig- 
norant how far theſe intimacies may be car- 
ried, as they themſelves are, in their turn, 
ciziſbei, for ſo theſe attendants are called, 
to other married ladies. Nor 1s this piece 
of gallantry confined to the young women 
only, but ladies advanced in years, pique 
themſelves much upon having their ciziſbei. 
This cuſtom, however, is merely arbitrary, 
and now ſeems, in ſome meaſure, to be 
upon the decline. One of the Spinola fa- 


mily, in particular, took care to make it an 
article of the marriage contract, that the 
lady ſhould entertain no ciziſbei; he alſo 
part, never to ſerve any 


| 


engaging, on his 
lady in that quality, 


again. 
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Little of the beauty of the fair ſex is ſeen 
at Genoa, their blooming years being moſt- 
ly ſpent in the recluſeneſs of a nunnery. 


The dreſs of married ladies is generally 


made of black filk, or velvet, the liberty 
of chuſing what colours they pleaſe, expiring 
with the firſt year of their marriage. 

The nobility are divided into old and 
new, and, of the former, the principal fa- 
milies are thoſe of Doria, Fieſchi, Spinola, 
Grimaldi, and Imperiali ; the Giuſtiniani 
were alſo of that claſs, but they have lately 
ſet themſelves up as heads of the new no- 
bility, which conſiſt of near five hundred 
families. With regard to public employ - 
ments, no difference is made betwixt the 
two claſſes of the nobleſſe; but, in other 
reſpects, the old nobility value themſelves 
infinitely above the new. The families of 
Doria and Spinola, have given over trade,” 
in which the other families are publickly 
concerned, not, indeed, in a retail way, but 
as bankers or merchants. Of the mercan- 
tile nobility, the Pallavicini are the moſt _ 
diſtinguiſhed ; but amidit the great wealth 
of private perſons, the ſtate 1s manifeſtly 
very poor. On the left fide of the Ex- 
change is a place particularly appropriated 
to the new nobility ; not that the old are 
excluded from it, but their proper walk 1s 
in another place, where neither the new no- 
bility, nor the citizens, are to mingle with 
them: the place aſſigned for the latter is 
on the right hand ſide of the Exchange. 

The government of Genoa 1s ariſtocrati- 
cal, and no affair of moment can be tranſ- 
acted without aſſembling the nobles. With 
regard to the Doge, he has no more than 
the ſhadow of ſovereignty, and the blaze of 
his ſplendor is extinguiſhed at the end of 
two years, that office being of no longer 
continuance, nor transferrable to his rela- 
tions; and it is not till five years after that 
he comes to be capable of being choſen 
Upon any irreconcilable diſputes in 
the biennial election, it is adjourned from 
week to week, and the government is lodged, 

in 


itte to have a feat in the ſenate, yet a can- 


Fa 


man is often ſecured by fifty or ſixty louis 
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in the mean time, in 'the oldeſt ſenator. 
Though to be elected doge, it is not requi- 


didate for that dignity muſt exceed fifty 
years of age; this being an indiſpenſible 
qualification. The vote of a poor noble- 


dors.' 3 

The doge reſides in a palace belonging 
to the republic, with his family and eight 
ſenators appointed for his council. He has 


a guard of two hundred men allowed him, 
who are all Germans; their uniform is red, 
faced with blue, and that of the Corſican 
corps is blue, faced with red. The Bom- 
b 


rs wear red coats and leathern waiſt- 
coats, and are armed with bayonets. But 
the reſt of the ſoldiery which are compoſed 
of all nations, are cloathed in white with 
blue facings. The number of the repub- 
lic's forces is 5000, who are cantoned in 
Savona, Sarzana, Novi, Gavi, Spezzia, Ven- 
timiglia, and in the fortified places of the 
iſland of Corſica. | 
In the proceſſions, at which the doge aſ- 
fiſts upon certain days, he is then dreſſed 
in crunſon velvet or ſilk, but the ſenate 
which follows him in black as uſual. 
The doge during his adminiſtration, is 
ſtyled ſerenita or his ſerene highneſs ; but 
after the expiration of that office, he has no 
other title than excellenza or excellency, 
which is common to all ſenators. And it is 
ſaid, that at the expiration of his govern- 
ment, the ſecretary of ſtate pays him this 
compliment; your ſerenity having fulfilled 
the time of your dogeſhip, your excellency 
is at liberty to quit the republic's palace, 
and retire to your own dwelling. The 
nobles here are ſtyled illuſtriſſimi; but titles 
are what the Italians are the leaſt ſparing of, 
nothing being more common than the titles 
of illuſtriſſimo and excellentiſſimo ſignore, 
or illuſtriſſima excellenza, which is parti- 
cularly given to phyſicians, but the latter 


is inferior to the former title, this compre- 


of GENOA, Don 

| The ftate palace is an old mean building, 
the left ſide of which, is aſſigned to the 
doge, whoſe table 1s alſo: defrayed at the 
public expence. It ſtands almoſt in the 
middle of the city, and has a guard at. the 
entrance. In the court on the left hand of 
| the great portal, 1s a white marble ſtatue of 
Andrea Doria, with an, inſcription, © that 
for recovering the republic after long op- 
<< preſſion, to its priſtine liberty, and upon 
«© that account ſtyled father of his country, 
e the ſenate of Genoa in remembrance of 
that immortal fervice, erected this ſtatue 
in his life-time.” _ 

This illuſtrious perſon ſeems to have 
ſomething very martial, or rather ſavage in 
bis aſpect, the long beard and buſhy whiſk- 
ers over the upper lip having been diſuſe] 
in ſtatuary for ſome time. His relation and 


| heir John Andrea Doria, has a ſtatue erect- 


ed by order of the ſenate in the fame taſte 
oppoſite to him, as the preſerver of the 
e liberty of his country.?“ | 

From the court one aſcends by a white 
marble ſtair-caſe, with very low ſteps to the 
great hall, where the doge is elected, and 
foreign envoys have audience, the breadth _ 
of which is thirty, and the length ſixty-ſix 
common paces. It is very lotty, but the 
floor is made of plaiſter, and the ducal 
throne only of wood, the corniches and ar- 
chitraves are finely carved and gilt. In this 
ſtately hall ſtand fix white marble ſtatues of 
perſons, by whoſe liberality the public has 
been eminently benefited; and among thele, 
is Bendinellus Saul, who upwards' of two 
hundred and fixty years ago, founded ſome 
churches and hoſpitals ; but this ſtatue was 
not erected to him till 1722. Here is allo 
a ſtatue erected, by an act of the ſenate, to 
Paul the fon of Saul Octaviani. Another 
of theſe ſtatues, erected by the ſenate in 
1536, and repairedin 1715, has an inſcrip- 
tion, © to Anfaldo Grimaldi, who was ſor- 
““ ry to be alone.” Under the third ſtatue 
erected by order of the ſenate, is an inſcrip- 
tion to perpetuate the memory of Vicenzo 


hending thoſe who are noble by deſcent. 


Odoni, 


Odoni, who bequeathed to the poor, the 
ſick, and his country, a hundred and ſixty 
eight thouſand ducats of gold. He died 


n 1590. 

: There are ſtill eight niches vacant, for 
Mmch as are diſpoſed to immortalize their 
names by the like charitable benefactions. 
On the wall at the two ends and on the 
cieling, are painted ſix of the republic's 
principal atchievements, by Franceſchino 
di Bologna, with the following explanatory 
inſcriptions. 1 5 | 


| 
1. A veſſel with all the Genoeſe ſelected 
from the ſpoils of Ceſaria. | 
2. The fleet of the Piſans deſtroyed at 
Cape Melori. This is a very fine 
piece. 

3. Jeruſalem reſtored to the Chriſtians 
by the tower of Embriacumi. | 
4. Almeria taken from the Moors and 

reſtored to the Chriſtians. 
g. The king of Arragon- being defeated 
by the Genoeſe, ſurrenders to Jacomo 
Guſtiniani, preferably to the other com- 
manders. 
6. The republic ſets James Luſignan at 
liberty, and reſtores him to his crown. 


The laſt piece 1s the ſmalleſt, and hangs 
over the ducal throne, which is covered 
with crimſon velvet, enriched with gold 
fringes and taſſels. This hall opens into the 
ſummer council chamber, where is a noble 
picture by Solimene, of the ſolemn recep- 
tion of John the Baptiſt's aſhes at Genoa. 
Near the throne is alſo repreſented the diſ- 
covery of the' Weſt-Indies by Chriſtopher 
Columbus, a Genoeſe. In the middle of 
the cieling 1s painted by Pordenone, the ex- 
pulſion of the Giuſtiniani from the iſle of 
Scio, of which they were formerly poſſeſ- 
ſed, and where ſome of there deſcendants 
are {aid {till to remain, by the emperor Soli- 
man, who barbarouſly ordered all the chil- 
dren of that family to be put to the ſword. 
From the abovementioned audience-room, 
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trance to which, 1s a roſtrum of an ancient 
Roman ſhip. It is about three ſpans in 
length, and its greateſt thickneſs is two 


| thirds of a foot; with an inſcription, ſhew- 


ing, that it was dug up when the harbour 
* was cleaning in 1597, which the city ſer 
up as a monument of the great glory of 
< their anceſtors in naval affairs.“ 

The arſenal contains above 25000 muſ- 
kets. Among other curioſities is a ſhield 
with an hundred and twenty piſtol-barrels 
fixed in it; which may be fired in three 
equal diſcharges of forty at a time, likewiſe 
the cuiraſſes of ſeveral Genoeſe ladies, who 
in the year 1301, under pope Boniface the 
Eighth, performed a croiſade to the Holy 
Land, and three letters of his concerning 
this expedition, are kept among the ar- 
chives. Theſe Miſſon has publiſhed. 

Through the arſenal is a paſſage over a 
draw-bridge, for the doge to go into the 
jeſuits church; but every evening by a 
ſtrict order the bridge is carefully drawn 
up. 
In the piazza Nuova or New Square, 
before the doge's palace is a daily market, 
Sundays not excepted, for vegetables and 
other proviſions; and in the middle of Ja- 
nuary, here are expoſed to ſale green- 
peaſe, artichokes, melons, anguirias, or 
water-melons, in great plenty, beſides hya- 
cinths, and moſt kinds of flowers in full 
bloom. 

The fineſt ſtreet in all Genoa, is the 
Strada Nuova, or the New ſtreet, which is 
twelve common paces in breadth, planned 
by Alexico Galeazzi, an architect of Peru- 
gla, who alſo built moſt of the five palaces 
in it. Among theſe are ten or twelve of 
moſt remarkable beauty and magnificence, 
as thoſe of Doria, Pallavicini, Lercari, Car- 
rega, &c. The firſt floors of thele palaces 
open into beautiful gardens and orangeries, 
ſtrongly ſupported with ſtone-work, like 
the penſile gardens of the ancients. Over 
the entrance into the Doria palace, is this. 
motto, „ nulli certa domus, i. e. to none 


2 paſſage leads to the arſenal, over the en- 
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are their habitations aſcertained.” The The motto on the Pallavicini palace, is, 
very ſame words ſtand over the door of the | © ſapientia edificabitur domus, i. e. by wif. 
republic's palace, and are well adapted to]“ dom ſhall a houſe be built up and eſta. 
the ſhort continuance of the doge in it.“ bliſhed.“ | 
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III. Deſcription of Genoa continued, the Strada Nuova, Account of Andrea Doria, 
S. Pietro d' Arena, Villa Imperiale, the Churches dell Anonciada and St. Ambroſe, 
Feſuits College, St. Anne, Cathedral of St. Laurence, St. Dominic, St. Mary, St. Martha, 
St. Matthew, St. Philippo Neri, St. Stephen's Hoſpital, ihe Cuſtoms at Funerals and 


Inns in Genoa, Se. 

T HE Strada Nuova terminates at a 
ſquare, where the Negroni have a 
very handſome palace. The palace of Im- 
periali in Competto, has a very fine proſ- 
pect of two ſtreets, of which the owner is 
the proprietor, who out of one window can 

look down on a ſpot of no large extent, 

that brings him in a hundred choulnd livres 
per annum. The ſtrada Balbi is but little 
inferior to the ſtrada Nuova in beauty, and 
exceeds it in length and breadth. Two 

alaces of the Balbi family, the jeſuits col- 
— and the palace of Durazzo, are great 
ornaments to it, the latter being one hun- 
dred and forty common paces in front, is 
inconteſtably the fineſt private building in 
the whole city, and its furniture is anſwer- 
able to its outward magnificence. In this 
palace are ſome exquiſite paintings by Luca 
Jornande and Valerio di Caſtelli, and at the 
third ſtory is an open ery all round, 
with beautiful as the . which af- 


fuords a grand proſpect of the harbour, &c. 


and leads to a moſt charming garden, adorn- 
ed with fountains and walks of orange and 
citron- trees. The palace of prince Doria, 
near the light-houſe, has the ſame con- 
veniency, and formerly there was a ſtone 
quay behind the garden, by means of 
which, the family could ſtep out of the 


garden into their barge, but that is now 


(ow) 


altered. While the emperor Charles V. 
lodged in this palace, apartments were 
iuddenly run up; at the end of which to 
his great ſurpriſe, he found a fine yacht 
| veady to receive him. Prince Doria or- 


dered all the plate both gold and filver uſed 
at the entertainment, to be thrown over 
board, whilſt the Spaniſh noblemen in the 
emperor's retinue, ſtood looking at one an- 
other with aſtoniſhment at this apparent ex- 
travagancy, little knowing that care had 
been taken to ſpread nets all about the veſ- 
ſel. And that the Spaniards from the vaſt 
quantity of plate, might not imagine that 
any of it was borrowed, the prince had an 
inſcription in Spaniſh, put on that fide of 
the palace oppoſite to the light-houſe. 
Thank God and the king there is nothing 
4 borrowed in this houſe.” - 

On the left hand of the entrance into the 
gardens, in a fountain is to be ſeen the 
image of a monſter, in its fore-part reſem- 
bling a ſatyr with two little horns, but in its 
hinder part has the double tail of a fiſh erect, 
and 1s Rid to have been taken alive. In the 
middle is a larger fountain, where among 
ſeveral other marble ſtatues, is one in the 


gigantic taſte of Andrea Doria, with the 


ſymbols of Neptune, drawn in a triumphal 
car by three ſtately horſes; and all this 
groupe is cut out of one block of marble, 
together with the other parts and embelliſn- 
ments of the whole fountain. A parallel 
betwixt Doria and Neptune is drawn by 
Pompeius Arnolphinus, in a long epigram 
inſerted in Sigonio's life of that patriot, 
Andrea Doria died in the year 1560, 
after a life of the moſt honourable ſucceiles, 
and full days, for he lived 93 years. As a 
publick acknowledgement of his eminent 


ſervices to his country, every year on = 
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75th of September, the captain of the du- 
cal palace, attended by 200 ſoldiers, carries 
the city keys in a diſh, to the prince of 
Doria, who on this occaſion entertains them 
with a feaſt. At theſe times the moſt mag- 
nificent furniture of his palace, his admir- 
able pictures, plate, tapeſtry, looking-glaſ- 
ſes, tables, &c. are finely diſplayed. An- 
other mark of the republic's gratitude is, 
that foreigners excepted; the princes of 
Doria only and their domeſtics, are allowed 
to wear ſwords within the city ; none of the 
nobility being permitted to do it, unleſs 
when going a Journey. Concerning the 
particular reſpect due to the princeſs of Do- 
ria, ſome difficulties have ariſen and are 
{till depending, the ladies in general hay- 
ing declared againſt giving her the title of 
excellency ; ſo that ſhe never appears at any 
public aſſemblies. 

Few families can boaſt of ſuch a ſucceſſion 
of heroes as that of Doria; even the pre- 
ſent prince is well verſed in naval affairs; 
and ſome years ſince he had a little ſquadron 
of galleys at ſea but ſiding ſometimes with 
the French, and ſometimes with the Au- 
ſtrians, it occaſioned frequent diſputes be- 
tween him and the republic, and to make 
every thing eaſy, he diſpoſed of them. His 
annual income is computed at an hundred 
and fifty thouſand filippi, each worth four 
Piemonteſe livres, fourteen ſols and an 
hall. 

From the ſecond ſtory of this palace you 
go over a little bridge into another garden, 
laid out in a very beautiful variety along 
the acclivity of the hill. And on the top 
of it is a gigantic ſtatue of Jupiter, made 
ol plaiſter, reſting his foot upon a great 
dog, whoſe good qualities are commemo- 
rated in an Italian epitaph, which ſays, 
that Great Rolando, prince John Andria 
Poria's dog, having as greatly diſtinguiſh- 
* ed himſelf for his vaſt fidelity and good 
nature while alive, it was thought pro- 
* per when dead, to have his remains laid 
near Jupiter, as truly worthy of his royal 
protection. He lived eleven years and 
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* ten months, and died the 7th of Septem- 
<< ber at five in the evening, Anno 1605.” 

They who may think it a proſtitution of 
epitaphs, that one ſhould be beſtowed upon 
a dog, and the hour of his death fo parti- 
cularly ſet down, will very likely think the 
legacy of five hundred filippi a year for the 
maintenance of that animal, none of the 
moſt commendable; Spartianus in his life 
of the emperor Adrian, repreſents him as 
ſuch a lover of horſes and dogs, that he 
erected monuments to them. - Charles XII. 
of Sweden had ſuch a regard for his dog 
Pompey, who attended him every where, 
that the animal happening to die in Poland, 
he had it carried into Sweden, that it might 
not he out of its native country. And this 
circumſtance gave occaſion to a Latin epi- 
gram, which concludes, what may not 
his truſty friend expect from ſuch a grate- 
ful prince, who does not neglect even the 
remains of a beloved dog.” 

But the author's inference of the king's 
affection to his friends, from his regard to 
a faithful dog, has been little verified ; on 
the contrary, that prince never ſhewed the 
leaſt pity, or mark of acknowledgment for 
thoſe who at Stalſund, the iſle of Rugen, 
and other parts, facrificed their lives to his 
commands, and often without the leaſt ap» 
pearance of doing any good by obeying 
them. Ei 
S. Pietra Arena in the ſuburbs on the 
light-houſe ſide, is a moſt delightful place, 
full of gardens and ſummer-houſes. What 
particularly deſerves a traveller's notice, is 
the Villa Imperiale, where the late empreſs 
lodged twice; and where the eye is charm- 
ed with a ſucceſſive variety of the molt ele- 

ant decorations, ſuch as beautiful hedges, 
eſpaliers, walks, and covered alleys of cy- 
preſs, box, roſemary, vines, lemon, orange 
and citron- trees, as alſo fine ſtatues, canals, 
fountains, grottos, an aviary, a menagerie, 
&c. 

Miconi's celebrated cabinet of coins, &c. 
is ſtill to be ſeen at Genoa. 
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collegiate churches, ſeventeen convents, and 


two large hoſpitals. 
The church of the Annunciada, is one of 
the moſt beautiful and magnificent in the 
whole city, and is further remarkable for 


being firſt founded and completed by the 


Lomellino family at their own expence. It 
abounds with fine ſculptures in marble, 


gilding, and painting; and among the laſt, 


a moſt admirable communion piece by Giu- 


ho Cæſare Procaccino, is placed over the 
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The buildings for religious uſes in this 
city are thirty-ſeven parochial and twenty 


| 
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jeſuits, they are allowed to perform divine 
ſervice in a little chapel, over the entrance 
to which is a fine piece of ſculpture by Ba- 
rotti, of the Virgin Mary with Jeſus in her 
arms, and Joſeph kiſſing the child's hand. 

The greateſt curioſity in the library, which 
indeed, is none of the moſt conſiderable, is 
a manuſcript French tranſlation of Quintus 
Curtius, by Vaſque de Lucene, a Portu- 
gueſe nobleman. It is dedicated to Charles 
the hardy, duke of Burgundy; and the 
frontiſpiece repreſent the tranſlator deliver- 
ing the book to him. The moſt remarkable 


main entrance. Here alſo Giulio Romano, exploits of Alexander are alſo repreſented 
Rubens, and Vandyke, have left ſeveral in it by many elegant paintings upon vel- 
monuments of their exquiſite pencils. lum. One of the antichambers of the col- 
St. Amboſe's church belongs to the je- lege, is hung with the portraits of ten car 
fuits, and is a good ſtructure, only it wants | dinals who were of the order. TE 
a proportionate length, which yet could not | Near the jeſuits college is St. Ann's 
be given it without darkening one fide of | church, beautifully decorated with fine ſtuc- 
the doge's palace. | + | co, Florentine work, and marble ſculpture; 
Over the great altar is an excellent piece | in all which, however, it is ſurpaſſed by the 
by Rubens, repreſenting the circumciſion of church of St. Cyr, upon which the families. 
Chriſt, where the emotions gf tenderneſs in | of Spinola and Pallavicini have expended 
the woman ſtanding by, are expreſſed to ad- very large ſums. 
miratiop,. The altar is . adorned with four | The cathedral is dedicated to St. Lau- 
bie marble; and the tar, rence, and in a chapel on the left hand of 
rue iSt, Paulef white af che entrance, and where thirty ſilver lamps 
ble; a St. Ignatius performing a-miracle-by| are continually burning, the bones of John 
Rubens upon another altar, and the aſſump- the Baptiſt are kept with very high. venera- 
tion of the Virgin Mary into heaven, will| tion. The altar is ſupported by four por- 
give ſenſible pleaſure to all connoiſſeurs in| phyry pillars ; and over it is a picture by 
painting. : Vandyke. The white marble ſtatue of 
The jeſuits college is in the Strada Balbi, John the Baptiſt, is the work of Mont- 
and is a very fine building. At the foot of | Orſoli. | | | 
the ſtairs next the entrance, are two large | The principal curioſity in this church, 
hohs couchant of white marble, each of | and accounted ſo valuable, that it may not 
them being nine common ſpans in length, | be ſeen without the archbiſhop's leave, is an 
and cut out of one ſingle block. The court | emerald diſh, ſaid to be a preſent from the 
is ſurrounded with two lofty galleries, both | queen of Sheba to Solomon. It is pretend- 
ſupported by pillars of Carrara marble. | ed that it was afterwards uſed for the paſchal 
Each of theſe pillars coſt an hundred Genoefe | lamb, and after that by our Saviour at the 
crowns or genovins, one of which is equal to] laſt ſupper ; and laftly, it came to. the re- 
eleven paoli and an half, and the whole | public of Genoa, either by the generoſity 
number, of them is an hundred. The of Baldwin king of Jeruſalem ; or as its 
*church of St. Ambroſe belonging to theſe | ſhare of the plunder of the city of Ceſarea, 
fathers, being at ſome diſtance ; a their | in the year 1101. This diſh 1s of a round 
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inches and an half, or near.-two common 
alms in diameter, and five palms wantipg 
an inch in circumference. It is quite plain, 
without any carving or ſculpture. But 
what is moſt remarkable is, that it is made 
of one ſingle emerald; which for dimenſions 
is poſſibly to be paralleled, only with that 
mentioned at the convent of Reichenau, 
near the Bodenſee. With regard to this diſh 
being uſed by our Lord at the laſt ſupper, 
ſeveral Roman cathoiick writers themſelves 
have treated it as an abſurdity, though a 
native of Genoa, has taken a great deal of 
pains, in a large treati ſe which. he publiſhed, 
to prove the reality of that tradition. ; 
In St. Dominick's church which is parti- 
cularly remarkable for its marble ornaments, 
is a fine circumciſion of Chriſt, by Cæſar 
Procaccino; and in the Dominican convent 
to which it belongs, is holden the tribunal 
of the inquiſition. There is another church 


of the ſame name, belonging to the Do- 


minican nuns near St. Luke's church; 
which is alſo very well worth ſeeing. 

In coming from the piazza Sarſano to 
St. Marſo's church, which ſtands on an emi- 
nence, you paſs through a broad ſtreet, for 
the building of which, the family of the 
Sauli lay claim to all the houſes which ſtand 


on this ground. At the end of this ſtreet is 


a ſtone bridge, which joins together two 
efninences in the city formerly ſeperated by 
a deep valley. This bridge cannot be ſeen 
without aſtoniſhment ; for it conſiſts of one 
imall and three large arches, of ſuch a height 
as to be elevated ten or twelve feet above 
ſeveral houſes of. five or ſix ſtories, ſo that 
it croſſes a large ſtreet, and as the work 
above the key-ſtone of the bridge, is at leaſt 
ten feet up to the pavement, the whole 
height of it muſt be equal to eight ſtories, 
or near ninety-feet, The breadth of this 
extraordinary bridge is forty-five feet; and 
ts length about an 160 or an 170 paces. 
The diameter of one of the arches be- 
neath, in the ſtreet, is above thirty com- 
mon paces, But the extent of the mid- 


dle arch, under which are ſeveral houſes, is 


_ 


| houſes belonging to 
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ſtill wider. One of the Sauli, appropriated 


a vaſt ſum of money for finiſhing this ex- 
penſive work, from a deſire of perpetuating 
his nagne, and he had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
his ambition gratified in a monument erect- 
ed for him by the republic, jn the palace of 
the ſtate. | | EE 

But this bridge 1s not the only ſpecimen 
of the opulence of the Sauli family, and 
their deſire of ſignalizing themſelves by pub- 
lic works; for they are the founders allo of 
a ſuperb church, to which the bridge leads. 
In its frontiſpiece, are the ſtatues of St. Pe- 
ter and St. Paul in white marble, and the 
aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, over the en- 
trance, with an inſcription to that purpoſe. 

And over it is ſeen an eagle cut in white 
marble, holding an inſcription, that Bandi- 
nelli Sauli founded the church, his grandſon 
the bridge, and his great grandſon Bominic, 
completed it in 1724. | 

In the middle of the church are four ad- 
mirable marble ſtatues in the gigantic taſte 
namely, thoſe of St. Sebaſtian, Alexander 
Sauli arcbiſhop of Tortona, St. John the 
Baptiſt, and St. Bartholomew, repreſented 
as half lead. The two firſt pieces are by 
Buchetti, the third by Barotti, a Genoeſe, 


| and the fourth by Burgiugnone. The high 


altar is ſplendidly adorned with bronze 
work. The main cupola is of an extraordi- 
nary height with three galleries of white 
marble on the outſide, and the uppermoſt is 
aſcended by, two hundred an@forty three 
ſteps. But the glorious proſpect from 
thence, which in clear weather reaches even 
to Corſica, makes ample amends for the 


trouble of going up. 

The Benedictine nuns of St. Martha, have 
an elegant church, with ſome fine paintings 
by Pignola, a great deal of gilding, and a 
very exquiſite piece of ſculpture in marble, 
of the aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, at- 
tended by a groupe of angels. 

That of St. Matthew's, is alfo the paro- 
chial church of the family .of Doria, by 
whom it was built; and round it are ſeveral 
this noble family, in 
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one of which, they aſſemble to conſult about 
their family affairs. The church is adorned 
with ſeveral monuments of the Dorias, in 
lame of which is exerted all the ſkill Bf the 
admirable Mont-Orſoli, The high altar is 
beautifully inlaid with Florentine work; 
behind is a pieta, or the Virgin Mary with 
the dead body of Jefus lying on her lap, of 
very beautiful white marble. Over one of 
palaces, in the ſquare before the church, is 
an inſcription, <* that this was a donation 
of the public, to Andrew D'Oria, the 
- < deliverer of his country.” Oh 
In the church of St. Philippo Neri, be- 
5 Tonging to the fathers of the oratory, are ſome 
fine paintings in freſco, by Franciſchino di 
Bologna, with other pictures by Piola. Here 
are beſides ſome admirable marble ſculp- 
tures,, and the church is lined in many 
laces with Brocatello di Spagna, a beauti- 
Fall kind of marble. Every Sunday evening 
during the winter, an oratorio or religious 
opera is performed in this church, which is 
founded on ſome ſcripture hiſtory, and 1s 
ſucceeded by a ſermon of near half an hour 


long; then the* ſervice concludes with a 
piece of church muſic. As the deſign of this 


is to keep people from ill company, and at 
the ſame time to. incite them by the moſt 


vehement exhortations to ſanctity of Hfe, no 


great objection. can lie againſt it; but the 
ſummer diverſions, though with the like 
- view cannot. be looked upon with equal in- 
- dulgenee. | =_ - 
ear prince Doria's palace, without St. 
Thomas's gate, thoſe fathers have a garden, 
with a beautiful edifice in it, where every 
Sunday in the afternoon, they permit ſeve- 
ral kinds of games, as draughts, cheſs, bil- 
Hards ;- dice and cards, indeed, are excepted.. 
It is true they do not play here for money, 
but for ave marias, pater-noſters, and o- 
ther prayers; and at the Breaking up of a 
rty, the loſers kneel before- an image of 
the Virgin Mary; and there, according to 
their lofing, diſcharge them to her, or to 
_ God, by piter-noſters, &c. In the evening 

_©  ghey leave off playing, and an oratorio is 
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performed; next comes a ſpiritual exhorta- 
tion, and at length this medley of levity 
and religion, cloſes with a ſolemn piece of 
muſic. The intention is far, indeed, from 
culpable, being to divert the commonalty 
from riotous meetings; and an exceſſive 
fondneſs for gaming, is gratified without 
prejudice to their 2 and families. 
But how this abuſe of God's name in theſe 
loſt prayers can be juſtified, or ſuch bab- 
bling, to which many have but little incli- 
nation, can be termed edifying or lawful, 
is indeed a myſtery ! we aſked our guide, 
what courſe was taken when they played fo. 
deep, or the loſs was ſo great, that the con- 
quered party could not go through with the 
multitude of prayers he had loſt? He an- 
ſwered, that this could ſeldom or never hap- 
pen, the fathers not allowing of any great 
er ſo that moſt of them play only 
for trifles, ſuch as repeating.a few roſaries, 
Prayers, oc. _ 

The church of St. Sebaſtian, belonging” 
to the Auguſtine nuns, affords nothing; 
worth a traveller's attention, except it be 
a painting in freſco over the high altar, re- 
preſenting God the father in his glory, with 
Chriſt ſitting on his right hand, and the Vir- 
gin Mary on his left; the Holy Ghoſt allo, 
in the ſhape of a dove, as it were hovering 
between the father and the ſon. 

St. Stephen's church is worth ſeeing, were 
it only for its admirable attar-piece of the 
ſtoning of St. Stephen, by Giulio Romano, 
in which the rancour and fury of his cruel per- 
ſecutors, are incomparably expreſſed. This 
piece was a preſent to this church, from 
pope Leo X. as appears by an inſcription- | 
near it, and is allowed to be one of the com- 
pleateſt pieces that has appeared ſince the 
revival of painting. | 

The principal hoſpital for the poor of the 
city of-Genoa, ſtands upon am eminence ;- 
and, at preſent, above two thouſand per-- 
ſons, officers and ſervants included, are 
maintained in it. Here are ſeparate apart- 
ments, courts, galleries, bed-wards, and re- 


L 


fecdories; and alſo ſeparate ſeats. in the- 
* ; church 
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church, which ſtands in the middle of the 
hoſpital for the two ſexes. In the four 
fleeping wards for the men, are {ix hundred | 
beds, every perſon having a bed to him- 
ſelf, On this foundation boys are alſo 
brought up to handicrafts, and when they 
have gained ſufficient experience in their 
buſineſs, 'they are allowed to go out into 
the world to ſeek their fortunes. .. They 
are employed in weaving, ſhoe-making, the 
woollen manufactory, and other trades re- 
quiſite to ſupport ſuch an hoſpital. In the 
evening they. are allowed ſome time for re- 
creations and diverſions, cards and dice ex- 
cepted. = : 

On the ſtair-caſe, and in the halls, are 
the ſtatues and buſts of thoſe who have gi-- 
ven any conſiderable ſums to this hoſpital ; 
and a donation of a hundred thouſand livres 
entitles a benefactor to the honour of ha- 
ving a ſtatue in the church. Jerom Mal- 
grimaldi has perpetuated his memory, by 
beſtowing 60,000 Genoeſe crowns, and Brig- 
nola by 35,000: But one of the family of 
Durazzo gave 150,000 ducats, and Mar- 
cello Durazzo 30,000 ; which few inſtances 
may ſuffice to give an idea of the wealth of 
the wealth of this foundation. The paint- 
ings in the church are by Piola, the moſt 
remarkable of which is a piece of the aſ- 
cenſion. Near the altar are two fine mar- 
ble ſtatues of St. John the Evangeliſt and 
St. Laurence. It is obſerved that no beg- 


gars are tolerated within. the city. _ 


At the funerals of ſingle perſons, a ſort 


of garland, decked with all forts of white 


artificial flowers, is placed upon the coffin.. 
When perſons of diſtinction are buried, the 
religious fraternities walk in the proceſſion, 


with their white hoods drawn over their 


faces, carrying wax flambeaux in their 


hands, which they hold horizontally, that 


poor boys, by catching the wax upon pa- 
per, as it drops off, may earn a few ſols. 


The end is doubtleſs very good, but ſo 
many ragged boys every where mingling. 
with the proceſſion, are no great ornament. 


to the ſolemnity. 5 
The inns at Genoa afford but indifferent 


entertainment, though it is ſomething bet- 
ter than at Turin; but care muſt be taken 


always to make an agreement for every 


thing before-hand. I heir houſes are all 


furniſhed with wine from the vaults of the 
Republic, and in ſealed bottles; yet it does 


not much mend the matter, the wine be- 
ing none of the beſt, though it be not 


adulterated by the landlords. As the whole 
profit of the latter ariſes only from the emp- 


ty bottles, he takes care to make it up in 


other articles. 


Beſides this monopoly of wine, which all 


who have none of their own growth muſt: 
buy from the Republic,; it is the ſtate only. 
which deals in corn, none being fold in any 


market, but all bakers are obliged to ap- 


ply for it. to the public granaries. 


„ # 


SECT. VII 1 
Journey 1e Milan, Pavia, Voghera, Tortona, Aleſſandria, and Aſti, 10 Turin. 


I. Obſervations on the City of Milan; its Military Forces, &c. Cathedral, Archbiſhop's- 
Palace, St. Alexander's Church, St. Ambroſe's, Ambroſian College, the Churches of St. | 


Angelo, St. Antonio, Sr. Celſo, St. Denis, Dominican Convent, and St. Euſtorgio. 


ART of the road from Ceſti to Mi- a fine level country, of a charming appear- 
an, is through a wretched country, ance, beautifully interſperſed with meadows, 
Al overgrown with heath and ruſhes; but | gardens, corn fields, vineyards, and or- 


upon: advancing further, it is ſucceeded. by | chards.. The road is broad, even, and 
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hedged in with rows of trees on both ſides. 
But as it is four or five feet lower then the 


adjacent fields, a great part of the proſpect 


is interrupted, and after violent ras, it 
- often remains a long time under water. 
The city of Milan, for beauty and con- 
veniency, is not to be compared with Tu- 
rin, moſt of the ſtreets being narrow and 
winding. The paper windows are Iikewiſe 
more common here then at Turin or Flo- 
rence, and make a worſe appearance, as 
even in the houſes of noblemen, glaſs and 
paper, the latter being ſtuck on to ſupply 
the place of a broken pane, are often ſeen 
in the ſame window. All the houſes here 
are covered with pantiles, and in many of 
the croſs ſtreets, and at the ſtations where 
the public proceſſions ſtop, ſtatues are erect- 
ed to the number of ſixty, ſome of marble, 
but moſt of braſs. What Milan wants in 


beauty, it makes up in largeneſs, being 


within the walls no leſs then ten Italian miles 
in circuit; but great numbers of gardens 
are included, which lie between the ram- 


parts and the houſes. The inhabitants of 


this city are computed at 300,000. Milan 
has twelve gates, fix of which are larger 


ten the reſt, in which terminate ſo many 


broad ſtreets, called Gli Curſi, and theſe 
are the beſt in the whole city, but they are 
at a great diſtance from the middle, and 
likewiſe from one another. A daily mar- 
ket is kept at the ſix great gates. There 


- - are a hundred and ten monaſteries in Mi- 


K 
. 


lan; a hundred oratories for religious fra- 
ternities, an hundred and ſeventy ſchools, 
and two hundred and fifty churches, of 
which near a hundred are parochial. It is 
ſomething furprizing, that this city, tijough 
not fituated upon any navigable river, and 
the canal belonging to it not perfectly com- 
modious for trade, has ſo ef recovered 
itſelf, -after the frequent calamities it has 
ſuffered by wars and peſtilence. Milan has 
been beſieged above forty times, taken and 


_ - plundered twenty times, and was almoſt to- 


tally demoliſhed and deftroyed four times, 
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the fault of its inhabitants. At this laſt 


Frederic Barbaroſſa in the year 1162, thro! 


conqueſt of it, the whole city, except the 
churches of St. Mary, St. Ambroſe, and St. 
Maurice, was burnt to the ground, plowed 
up, and ſown with ſalt. In the curſo be- 
fore the eaſt gate, a pillar is erected with 
a lion on it, facing the gate, as a monu- 
ment to ſhew how far the Venetians once 
penetrated into the city. 

Milan, like all large cities, is of little 
ſtrength, being only ſurrounded with a lined 
rampart. The citadel lies at ſome diſtance 
from the city, yet being in the form of a 
creſcent, environs a great part of it; this 
conſiſts of ſix baſtions, and the morais on 
the land ſide, ſecures it pretty well from 
being approached by trenches, or mines. 
On the other hand, its outworks are few; 
it is too much crowded with buildings, 
and, on the city ſide, the proximity of the 
houſes are a diſadvantage to it. Some al- 
terations, however, have been made with 
regard to this article; and under its gover- 
nor Count Colmenero, to whoſe memory 
two monuments are ſet up in the area, with 
long inſcriptions, a whole ſtreet was razed. 
Towards the city are two turrets, the walls 
of which are twelve ells in thickneſs, and 
faced with ſquare blocks of marble, cut in 
angles, which are both an ornament and 
defence to it, being cannon proof. The 
citadel 1s provided with a foundery for guns, 
and an arſenal with arms for 20,000 men. 
Over the gate is an inſcription in honour of 
Philip II. King of Spain, in which the title 
of defender of the faith, is aſcribed to him. 
Before the governor's houſe is a white mar- 
ble image of St. Nepomuune. The govern- 
ment of the citadel is a poſt of very great 
profit, a ſingle gate leading into the city, 
and of which he has the command, bring- 
ing him in above forty. thouſand Piedmon- 
teh livres a year, if he will but connive at 
the clandeſtine running of contraband goods. 
He is alſo independant of the governor- ge- 
neral. | 


The 


belides thecalamities which it ſuffered from | 
R 4 | 
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The governor- general of the Milaneſe, 


reſides at Milan, in a ſpacious, but old and 
ill contrived palace, in which alſo is the 
theatre for operas and comedies, a band of 
muſic being maintained by him; as former- 
ly by the dukes of Milan. The annual in- 
come of the government of the Milaneſe, 
is reckoned to be two hundred thouſand 
guilders a year, and that may be one reaſon 
that this poſt is holden only for three years. 
The regular forces in the duchy amount 
to 18,000. men, the greateſt part of whoſe 
cloathing, arms, and other neceſſaries, come 
from Germany, to the 'no ſmall diſcontent 
of the Milaneſe, who think it hard, that as 
the money for the payment of theſe troops 
is raiſed among them, it ſhould not again 
be laid out and circulated in their country. 
The city council is compgſed of a preſi- 
dent, and fixty members, all nobles, and 
independent of the governor. | 
Ihe political viciſfitudes of this ſtate, de- 
volving from the French to the Spaniards, 
and from theſe to the Germans, have oc- 
caſioned the reſort of troops, compoſed of 
theſe different nations hither; and, conſe- 
quently, introduced. a much more ſocial and 
free way of living at Milan, than in the 
ſouth parts of Italy. To this the fertility 
of the country, and wealth of the nobility, 
do not a little contribute. Beſides ſome 
particular noblemen, who are poſſeſſed of 
above a hundred thouſand Piedmonteſe 
livres a year, it is well known, that near 
eighty perſons of quality, whoſe annual in- 
come exceeds 40, ooo livres, conſtantly ſpend 
the winter at Milan. The ladies can hard- 


ly be under leſs reſtraint, even in France, 


then they are here. During the carnival, 
the ladies give balls and maſquerades, by 
turns, at a public tavern, in order to avoid 
many inconveniences and charges with which: 
ſuch entertainments would neceſſarily be 
attended at their own houſes. Their huf- 
bands ſeem. perfectly eaſy with regard to 
theſe feſtivities, either from puſillanimity, 
or a confidence in the virtue and diſcretion 


of their ladies. And ſome. are fo paſlionate- 


ly fond of their wives, as to grudge nothing 
that may contribute to their ſatisfaction and. 
pleaſure. In ſhort, the Milaneſe ladies are 
extremely free and liberal. = 

The women of the lower claſs imitate 
their betters as near as they can, and in- 
dulge themſelves in liberties, which, in 
other parts of Italy, are denied them. Here 
alſo, as in Paris, trade is moſtly managed 
by women, who amuſe themſelves with ſow- 


ing or embroidering ; and the ſhops, tho 


they are quite open, while the ſeaſon per- 
mits, are the places of rendezyous for a 
great deal of company. Even in convents, 
the auſterities of a monaſtic life are ſo far re- 
laxed, that atraveller may not only talk, rally, 
and laugh with the nuns at the grate, but 
Join in a concert with them, and ſpend a 
whole afternoon in theſe -familiarities : and 
Mr. Preval, an Engliſh gentleman, carried. 
off the counteſs of Pietra, out of a Bene- 
dictine convent, and conveyed her to Ge- 
neva. | | 

Formerly the area, before the cathedral, 
was much frequented as an evening walk ;. 
but of late none but, the- common people 
are ſeen there, perſons of quality in their 
coaches, and other people of faſhion on 
foot, reſorting to 2 betwixt Porta 
Orientale, and Porta Toſa, a merchant ha- 
ving planted it on both ſides with white 
mulberry- trees, which, upon his deceaſe, 
became the property of the city. Theſe 
walks are in a direct line, and of a-breadth: 
ſufficient to admit four carriages a-breaſt. 
Upon one fide is a proſpect of a fine coun- 
try, and on the other, of the kitchen-gar- 
dens and vineyards between the ramparts. 
and the houſes. But the pleaſanteſt part of 
the ramparts is behind the church of S. Ma- 


ria della Paſſione. The trade and manu- 


factures of Milan, conſiſt principally of ſilks, 


hard ware, and cryſtal, which latter is of- 


ten, with great riſque found among the 


neighbouring Alps, and made at Milan into: 
ſnuff. boxes, luſtres, looking-glaſſes, &c. 


The largeſt looking-glaſs ever made of one 
piece of cryſtal is a foot in breadth, _ a. 
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foot and a half long. At Milan alſo, as at 
Bologna and Verona, moſt curious artificial 
flowers are made of paper, wax, feathers, 
cotton, and ſturgeons ſkin; exactly reſem- 
bling nature; and in this art the nuns par- 
ticularly excel: theſe ornaments are never 
worn by the gentlemen, except at maſque- 
rades, and in carnaval time, nor by many 
ladies; but the altars in churches, and gen- 
teel apartments are crowded with them, 
and alſo great quantities exported. 

In this large city it is obſervable, that 

1 is fold only at one place, and 
by one perſon. 
Phe cuſtoms and duties are no where on 
To bad a footing, as at Milan ; a ſmall gra- 
ruity to the officers, who importunately aſk 
It, puts an end to all further ſearch and 
queſtions, whereas in Piedmont, the ex- 
treme ſeverity on this head, often puts tra- 
vellers to a great deal of unneceſſary trou- 
ble and delay. ; 

Of the religious edifices at Milan, the ca- 
thedral dedicated to the Virgin Mary and 
St. Thecla, is undoubtedly the principal. 
Its length is two hundred and forty Mila- 
neſe bracci, or four hundred and eighty feet. 
The roof is ſupported by a vaſt number of 
marble pillars, ſo large, that three men can 
hardly fathom them; and it is divided into 
three ailes. Between the pillars are placed 
large paintings, repreſenting the life of St. 
Charles Boromeo, and among other paſſages, 
that of ſelling the princi pality of. Doria; 
and in one day diſtributing 80, ooo dollars 
among the poor. Near theſe are alſo ſil- 
ver votive offerings, to the weight of ſome 
thouſands of ounces, repreſenting heads, 
ears, and other parts of the body, which 
had been hurt or diſeaſed, but ſuppoſed to 
have been reſtored to their ſtrength and 
ſoundneſs, by the interceſſion of St. Boro- 
meo. All filverſmiths expoſe to ſale ſuch 
votive pieces of different ſizes, ready made, 
that a recovered patient may immediately 
pay his vow, leſt his gratitude ſhould cool 


At the portal of the cathedral are two 
pillars of grey marble, each. made of one 
block, yet they are of a great height, and 
ſo large,. that no ſingle man can fathom 
them. 

The pavement of the church is a kind of 
Moſaic, conſiſting of pieces of red, black, 
and white marble, inlaid fo, as to repre- 
ſent circles, feſtoons, flowers, foliage, &c. 
ſo that when it is viewed from the cupola, 
it appears like a beautiful carpet. The 
pavement of the choir is only made of tiles, 
and thoſe are laid ſo uneven, as to be very 
inconvenient for people to walk upon them, 

The prebendaries ſtalls are made of wall. 
nut-tree, on which all the remarkable ac- 
tions of the emperor Theodoſius and St. 
Ambroſe, are admirably executed in ſculp- 
ture. Every action is repreſented on a diſ- 
tint compartment; and though they are 
numerous, are faid to be the work of one 
artiſt, The canons are divided into three 
claſſes, thirty of which are nobles, and, like 
the cardinals, they wear a red veſtment 
the ſecond claſs conſiſts of wealthy citizens, 
who are cloathed in green, and the reſt wear 
the common habit of the.clergy. 

The tabernacle, in which the hoſt is kept 
in the choir, is ſupported by four braſs an- 
gels, of the ſize of a man. On each ſide 

ands another angel at ſome diſtance. The 
whole work was the gift of pope Pius the 
Fourth. | 

The two chancels, fronting the entrance 
of the choir, are ſurrounded with fine braſs 
ſtatues, and its outſide contains the hiſtory 
of the New Teſtament, admirably expreſſed 
in baſſo relievo, upon white marble, by 
Andrea Biff ; but the beſt of them is that 
of the birth of Chriſt, which is accounted 
a maſter- piece. 5 

Againſt the wall of the church, behind 
the Kate, is the tomb of cardinal Marino 
Caracciolo, with his effigy in white marble, 
upon a black pedeſtal. NE 

Near it ſtands the large marble ſtatue of 


| y any delay. 


St, Bartholomew, new flead, with his ſkin 
| hanging 
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hanging over his ſhoulders. The back part 
of the head of this ſtatue is particularly ad- 
mired. On the pedeſtal is a verſe inſcribed, 
which imports, * That the ſculptor was 
a Mark Agrato, not Praxiteles.” 
Both here, and in other churches of the 
Milaneſe, the entrances are crowded with 
old women ſpinning, 'or buſy about ſome 
other employment. As they do not beg, 
they poſſibly conceive it to be a work of 
merit to fpend the whole day, as it were, 
in the houſe of God. One alſo meets here 
with women in black veils, aſking alms, ſup- 
poſed to be ſuch, as from their rank, or other 
circumſtances, are not willing to be known, 
as they beg in public. Formerly men alſo 
uſed this diſguiſe, but on account of the 
many abuſes which they committed, the arch- 
biſhop prohibited the uſe of it to that ſex, 
The body of St. Charles Boromeo, lies 
on the altar of a ſubterraneous chapel, di- 
' fealy under the main cupola; it is dreſſed 
in epiſcopal robes, and depoſited in a ſhrine 
of ctyſtal, of almoſt ineſtimable value, with- 
in a coffin made of wood. There is but 
one key that belongs to it, which is kept 
by the archbiſhop, without whoſe leave this 
venerable relique is not to be ſeen. The 
walls of the chapel are almoſt every where 
lined with ſilver, but the epitaph is on mar- 
ble, and placed near his coffin. 3 
A ſight of the treaſury coſts four or five 
Piedmonteſe livres. It is extremely rich, 
and, indeed, contains a prodigious number 
of gold and ſilver veſſels, buſtos, oſtenſoria, 
ftatues, rings, chalices, crucifixes, &c. of 
which the metal is the leaſt valuable part. 
Some of the moſt valuable curioſities to be 
ſeen here, are the following, namely, a ſil- 
ver image of St. Boromeo, bigger than life, 
with a diamond crucifix, of immenſe value, 
hanging at his breaſt. The front of the 
mitre, which is always put upon the de- 
ceaſed archbiſhop's head, when his body is 
carried in proceſſion, is entirely covered 
with pearls, | | 
The archbiſhop, at thoſe public proceſ- 
frons, carries a cryſtal cup, ſet in gold, with 
Vor. I. Nums, XVIII. 


general, and the princip 
oy aſſiſting at the ceremony; the like is. 
alſo 


a ſaphire of the largeneſs of a bean on the 


top of the cover. Another jewel, conſiſting 


of a cluſter of gems, with an oriental to- 
paz, of the magnitude of a large walnut, 
in the center of it, is worn by the arch- 
biſhop on his boſom. St. Charles Boro- 
meo's ring has in 1t a ſaphire of the ſize of 
a hazel nut, and is kiſſed with great reve- 
rence by all eccleſiaſtics. | 

In a cloſet is carefully kept a fine car- 
toon repreſenting the adoration of the eaſt- 
ern Magi, by Raphael. | 

Among the ornaments of the church, a 


traveller muſt not forget to take a view of a a 


ſilken altar cloth, embroidered nearly two 


hundred years ago, by a lady called Lido- 


vina Peregrina, being ſo exquiſitely wrought, 
that the naked eye cannot eaſily diſtinguiſh 
it from a piece of fine painting. 

Four young eccleſiaſtics fit up every 
night, and patrole about the church with 


ſeveral great dogs, for the greater ſecurity, 


of the treaſure contained in 1t. 


On the roof of the choir hangs one of the 


nails with which it is pretended Chriſt was 
faſtened to the croſs. It is enchaſed in cry- 
ſtal, and near it a kind of machine, by which 


ſix perſons at once may be drawn up to it. 


On the third of May, being the feſti- 


val of the invention of the croſs, this re- 


lique 1s carried about in a grand proceſſion, - 


the whole body of the dep: the governor 
perſons of the 


done upon any extraordinary viſitations, 
as a long drought, the plague, and other 
public calamities. | 


Upon theſe accounts it is carried by the 


archbiſhop under a magnificent canopy. 


This nail was preſented by the emperor 
Theodoſius to St. Ambroſe, | 


Among other curioſities in this cathedral, 
there is a very extraordinary one, namely, 
a piece of Aaron's rod, whith, however, the 


church of St. John de Lateran, at Rome, 


pretends to have quite entire. Some pieces 


of it are alſo ſhewn in the palace church at 


Hanover, among thoſe reliques which Hlen- 
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ry, furnamed the Lion, brought from the 


Holy Land; it is alſo accompanied with a 


piece of Moſes's rod. 

A marble ſtair-caſe, carried round one of 
the main pillars, conſiſting of an hundred 
and fifry-eight ſteps, leads up. to the firſt 
outward gallery. Here is a marble ſtatue 
of duke John Galeazzo Viſconti, on the 
top of a pyramid, with a — * his hand, 
who, in the year 1386, laid the foundation 


of this ſtately edifice ; this ſtatue, though 


as big as life, when ſeen from the ground, 
does not appear to exceed a ſpan and a half 
in length. Many ſtatues of ſaints, dukes, 
and other eminent perſonages, ſtand roun 
this gallery. Several of theſe images are of, 
a gigantic ſize, and ſome are plated at ſuch 
a diſtance, as to be out of public view. 
The roof of this church will be entirely co- 
vered _ marble in time, — of it be- 
ing ſo already. The large ſquare blocks 
of” murble, uſed for re: Bin 18 15 
cloſely cemented together with ſtucco, that 
no rain can penetrate through the joints. 
Hence it may be eaſily conceived what an 
immenſe weight the pillars and arches muſt 
fuſtain. Upon one ſide of this gallery are 
to be ſeen marble ſtatues of all the architects 
who from the beginning have conducted the 
building of this church. The moſt ancient 
of theſe is Bramantes, who alſo laid the plan 
of the Carthuſian monaſtery, near Pavia. 
Here and there the ends of the iron-bolts, 
by which the roof of the choir is faſtened, 
appear; they are ſquare, and about ſix 
e 
Ninety- one ſteps higher, you come to a 
gallery, which leads round the inſide, near 
the roof, from which the church makes a 
beautiful appearance. At the height of 
thirty or forty ſteps, aboye this gallery, 
hang three large bells, one of which was 
conſecrated by St. Charles Boromeo. And 
here, through an aperture, is a view of the 
inſide of the main cupola, or dome, which, 
beſides the decorations, of a great number 
of ſquare compartments into which it is di- 


vided, is adorned with ſeventy-ſix ſtatues, 
Four flights of ſtairs, enriched with ſtatues, 
and other curious works, in marble, at 
length, bring you to the top of the cupola. 
I is certain that theſe ſarues, being at pre. 
ſent new, and the marble {till retaining its 
fine gloſs and whiteneſs, ſtrike the eye yery 
| furpnzingly, but the ſmoke. of this large 
city will bon bring them to the faded brown 
hue of the other ſtatues 
| "With regard to the outſide of this church, 
the eaſtern part, or that belonging to the 


(choir, is already finiſhed, The part moſt 
expoſed to view, particularly the front to- 
wards the great ſquare, is in a bad condi- 


rion, and poſbly not without deſign, that 


poliſhing the marble. The number of ſta- 


| always remain to be done, a yearly income 


= 


dations, left two hundred and thirty thou- 


the work is not ſo much as begun. A 


ble. Among the former, thoſe of Adam 
and Eve, at the creation, are, by ſome con- 


>exſons of fortune, and of a liberal diſpo- 
ition, being affe, ed by ſuch a ſight, may 
be incited to contribute largely towards 
* 2 5 i 2 1 
completing the church, and embrace the 
opportunity of ſecuring their eternal falva- 
tion. It is already four centuries and a 
half ſince this church has been begun, and 
the whole ſquare behind it is filled with 
workmen employed in ſawing, cutting, and 


tues increaſe every year; yet there is rea- 
ſon to believe that ſomething or other will 


of 18,000 crowns being actually levied, 
till the church ſhall be entirely completed. 
Peter Carcani, a rich merchant of the city 
of Milan, beſides his other charitable foun- 


ſand ducats to be expended in building 
the front of the cathedral only, as appears 
from his epitaph in the church, and yet. 


conſiderable number of ſtatues have been 
ſet up in the front; and between theſe the 
hiſtorical paſſages of ſcripture, are admirably 
well executed in bas- relief, upon white mar- 


noiſſeurs, accounted the fineſt pieces of ſculp- 
ture in the whole building, even that of 
Charles Boromeo not.excepted. It is pre. 


| tended 
BE, > Sos 
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tended that 2000 ſtatues are ſtill wanting 
for the front; and that the other parts of 
the edifice require at leaſt an addition of 
five thoufand. The number of ſtatues a- 
bout the church ſo long ago as the year 
1714. amounted to four thouſand four hun- 
dred ; and ſome affirm, that above ſix hun- 
dred of thoſe already ſet up, are worth a 
thouſand dollars a piece; but it is not im- 
probable, that in this computation, the 
word ſtatue is a little _overſtrained beyond 
its uſual import. This is certain, that 
whenever the cathedral is completely finiſh- 
ed, its outſide will be entirely of marble, 
which though of itſelf not ſcarce in this 
country, is not worked and poliſhed without 
oreat labour and expence. | 

In the chapter-houſe near the cathedral, 
are ſhewn the deſigns of the moſt remark- 
able pieces of ſculpture in this church; and 
amongſt theſe are the abovementioned Adam 
and Eve by Cyrano. Here alſo meet the 
twenty truſtees and managers for buildin 

the- church, and. moſt of them being of 
noble families, they are ſaid to accept of 
this office without a falary. _ 

Oppoſite to the cathedral ſtands the arch- 
biſhop's palace, a very ſpacious buildin 
conſiſting of two courts. In one of theſe 
are the ſtatues of St. Charles Boromeo and 
St. Ambroſe, the latter with an iron rod in 
his hand, as an emblem of his heroic oppo- 
ſition to the emperor Theodoſius. The 
palace has a cominunication with the cathe- 
dral, by a ſubterraneous paſſage. | 

Next to the cathedral, for marble ſculp- 
tures, painting, gilding, and ſtucco-work, 
St. Alexander's church ſurpaſſes any in 
Milan; and the chapel of St. Magdalen in 
it, deſerves particular notice. The high 
altar of this church, the chancel and two 
confeſſionals, are enriched with jaſper, agate, 
lapis lazuli, and other gems. The life of 
this faint is painted on canvas in ſeveral 
Pieces; but moſt of the other pieces are in 
treſco, The Barnabites to whom this church 

delongs, are dreſſed like the jeſuits, except- 


ing the white Neeves which they wear. They 
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were inſtituted by St. Charles Boromeo, 
who alſo drew up their form of diſcipline. 
They keep public ſchools like the jeſuits; 
and boaſt that their oder is of a more an- 
cient date, by four or five years; they are, 
however, far inferior to them in, number 
and revenues, the Barnabites all over the 
world being ſcarcely two thouſand, but the 
Jeſuits near ten times that number. 

The church of St. Ambroſe, not far from 
the Porta di Vercelli, is divided between the 
Bernardines, who follow St. Auguſtine's rule, 
alſo called Ciſtercians, and the canons re- 
gular. The choir is common between them, 
and will be every where adorned with Mo- 
faic work, according to the beginning al- 
ready made under the cupola. The taber- 
nacle for the hoſt, ſtands between four por- 
phyry pillars. Near an old idol of braſs 
on the right hand near the chancel, one 
is ſhewn a ſerpent of the ſame metal upon a 
marble pillar. This laſt the vulgar believe 
to be the ſerpent which Moſes ſet up in the 
wilderneſs, though others more modeſt, 
Judge it to have 5 made only of ſome 
fragments of the former. Others again, 
believe it to be a ſymbolical image of Æſ- 
culapius. This, however, is certain, that 
on Eaſter Tueſday, great numbers of fickly 
children are placed before this pillar, from 
a ſuperſtitious expectation of their being re- 
ſtored to health. | 

On the other ſide of the church, and 
where formerly the monks held their chap- 
ter, lies Bernard, grandion of Charles the 
Great and king of Italy, who dying in 817 
or 818, was interred here, as appears from 
an inſcription on his tomb. | 

Near him lies in a ſtone coffin, and with 
an epitaph, his father Pepin king of Italy, 
who died in $10, and likewiſe Bernard's 
mother Bertha, daughter to William, count 
of Tholouſe, with an inſcription on a ftep 
near it, which ſays, here he the bones of 
queen Bertha. 1 ö 

The body of St. Ambroſe is depoſited 
near the high altar. This church is ac- 
counted the oldeſt in all the Milaneſe. And 

1 from 
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from a belief that the ground on which it 
ſtands, is full of the remains of the primi- 
tive ſaints, the popes would never ſuffer 
any buildings to be erected here, that they 
might not be diſturbed ; and to this muſt 
be imputed the bad condition of the pave- 
ment. The gates of the portal are by tra- 
dition, ſaid to be the fame which St. Am- 
broſe ſhut againſt the emperor Theodoſius, 
till he had done penance for his cruelly maſ- 
facring the inhabitants of Theſſalonica, on 
account of a ſedition. Pilgrims generally 
pick little ſplinters out of theſe gates and 
carry them away. | ___ 

The Ciſtercian monaſtery near St. Am- 
broſe's church, with its buildings and gar- | 
dens, takes up a large ſpace, and is the 
place where continually refides ſixty or 
ſeventy monks. It has a fine library, and 
a ſaloon contiguous to it, adorned with ſculp- 

tures. In the garden 1s ſhewn the fig-tree, 

under which, St. Auguſtine's doubts con- 

cerning his falvation were removed; and he 

at laſt pur in the right way, by a voice mi- 

raculouſly calling out to him, © tolle lege, 

« take it up and read it.” It may be 

eaſily conceived, that new ſhoots have been 
ſer in the place where the original tree ſtood; 
for at preſent a ſmall grove of fig-trees oc- 

cupies the place of it; this event, however, 

has been commemorated by a chapel built 
a few paces from this ſpot. 

The Ambroſian college, which ſtands 
near the centre of the city, is a foundation 
for the ſeveral branches of literature ; where 

youth are inſtructed gratis; by 16 profeſſors. 
hecity is obliged to cardinal Frederic Boro- 
meo, nephew to the ſaint of that name, for this 
foundation. The principal thing here worth 
a traveller's notice, is the library, which 
has been conſiderably augmented by arch- 
| biſhop Gilbert Boromeo, whoſe picture, 
out of gratitude for his munificence, is 
placed over the entrance. This library, 
except in vacation time, is open every morn- 
ing, from ten to twelve, and in the after- 
noon alſo for two hours. It contains forty- 
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however, are far leſs valuable than its trea- 
ſure of manuſcripts, which are faid to 
amount to 13000; but though this does 
not appear credible, this, however, is cer. 
tain, that there are ſome good pieces among 
them. Here is a voluminous work, treat- 
ing of the affairs of Italy, entitled de Scrip- 
toribus rerum Italicarum, compiled by the 
learned Muratori. The moſt curious ma- 
nuſcript in the whole library, is a tranſla- 
tion of Joſephus's hiſtory of the Jews, by 
Rufinus, in folio, it being reputed to be 
above 1 300, or at leaſt 1100 years old; and 
is written on the bark of a tree. Here 
are alſo St. Ambroſe's works, written on 
vellum, and moſt beautifully illuminated 
with thoſe decorations ſo cuſtomary in the 
manuſcripts of the ancient monks. Here 
are ſome original manuſcripts of Thomas 
Aquinas; and likewiſe the orations of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen in Greek, with notes, 
to ſome of which is annexed the name of 
Maximus. The manuſcript was brought 
hither from the iſland of Scio, in the year 
1606, and at that time was accounted to be 
900 years old. Here alſo is ſhewn a penta- 
teuch, written on vellum, ſuppoſed to be 
300 years old, the biblia Curienſia, fo call- 
ed from a biſhop of Chur, who, in 1617, 
preſented it to this library. And it is the 
more remarkable, ſince, according to a cer- 
tificate at the beginning of the book, it was 
written by a nun about 400 years ago; 
Virgil's works in folio, with Petrarch's notes; 
twelve volumes of St. Charles Boromeo's 
ſermons, preached in 'the cathedral, and 

drawn up by himſelf. Theſe at firſt ſight 
one would be apt to take for N 
tables. Here are alſo to be ſeen a great 

many remarkable letters concerning the 
council of Trent; ſome ſigned, and others 

entirely written by the cardinal, afterwards 

St. Boromeo's own hand, a very large folio, 

which contains original letters between the 

Turkiſh emperor Bajazet and pope Inno- 

cent VIII. and Alexander VI. In one of theſe 

letters dated in 1492, from Bajazet to pops 


five thouſand printed volumes; which, 


Innocent, is this paſſage : © It has 28 
Az « nikied 
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te nified to me how high the eſteem is, which 
« you have for the ſacred doctrines and mi- 
« racles of the divine and great prophet the 
« Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” Upon which, as if 
Bajazet thought there was a cloſe connection 
between the Chriſtian religion and the Ma- 
hometan, he aſſures him of his friendſhip 
in the ſtrongeſt terms. From another letter 
of Bajazet to Alexander VI. that diſgrace of 
human nature appears to have entered into 
the cloſeſt connection with the Turkiſh em- 
peror, and ſolemnly promiſes, on the yearly 
payment of 40000 guilders, that Zizimus 
or Zemes, Bajazet's brother, who had taken 
refuge among the Chriſtians, ſhould be 
kept in perpetual impriſonment. This let- 
ter is dated in 1493. But notwithſtandin 
this promiſe, and though the prince h 
embraced the Chriſtian religion, the pope 
in the year 1495, delivered him up to 
Charles VIII. king of France, in conſidera- 
tion of 20000 ducats paid him; and a pro- 
mile, that in fix months Zizimus ſhould be 
ſent back; but Zizimus died ſoon after on 
the road, and not without ſuſpicion of hav- 
ing been poiſoned by the pope, at the ſoli- 
citation of his brother. In a lobby belong- 
ing to the library, are the portraits of ſeve- 
ral celebrated painters, and eight ſtatues of 
white terra Cotta, repreſenting theology, 
philoſophy, geometry, aſtrology, grammar, 
rhetoric, poetry, and juriſprudence. Con- 
tiguous to it are ſome rooms hung with 


the pictures of perſons eminent for their 


learning; and among theſe, Lucretia Cor- 
nara, a Venetian lady, and Iſabella de Ro- 
ſales; the latter of which, lived in high re- 
putation at Naples, about the middle of the 
16th century. | 
An inſcription under Lucretia's portrait, 
celebrates her as miſtreſs of ſeven lan- 
guages, and who, by her ſkill in philoſo- 
phy, had gained the public applauſe of the 
univerſity of Padua. AE | 
Iſabella de Rofales, is alſo celebrated by 
an inſcription, which ſays, that after dif- 
tinguiſhing her {kill in the ſciences in Spain, 
the defended Scotus's doctrine at Rome, to 
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the admiration of the nobility, the cardi- 


nals, and even pope Paul III. and convert- 
ed ſeveral heretics and Jews. ä | 
If the inhabitants of the Milaneſe, are 
inclined to increaſe the number of the por- 
traits of learned ladies, without looking a- 
broad, their own city affords them in three 
ſiſters, ſubjects worthy of ſuch an honour. 
The moſt celebrated of the three, is the 
counteſs Donna Clelia Grillo Boromeo, who 
perfectly underſtood Latin, French, Eng- 
liſh, Dutch, Spaniſh, Arabic, and ſpoke 
{even languages including her own. She 
was allo well verſed in divinity, experi- 
mental philoſophy, natural hiſtory, geogra- 
phy, mathematics, ancient and modern hiſ- 
tory. Her liberality was ſo great, that ſhe 
ſet up in her palace at Milan, an academy 
for natural philoſophy, and the mathema- 
tics, of which the celebrated Antonio Valiſ- 
nieri, profeſſor at Padua, the preſident, has 
long ſince drawn up a ſyſtem of its inſti- 
tutes and regulations. This ſociety is ſtyled 
Academia Clelia Vigilantum, and the mem- 
bers in their exerciſes and diſputations, are 
not to touch upon divinity, poetry, or elo- 
quence. It is to this lady that the learned 
Don Giacinto Gimma, Dr. of laws at Naples, 
dedicated his Idea della ſtoria, dell' Italia 
„ letterata; or, a view of the literary hiſtory 
of Italy, 8 in 1722.” Her ſiſ- 
ter princeſs Donna Thereſia Grillo Pamfili, 
diſtinguiſned herſelf for her extraordinary 
{kill in the ſciences, and the elegance of 
her compoſitions in proſe and verſe, almoſt 
beyond any of her ſex. The third ſiſter 
counteſs Donna Genevra, was well verſed 
in philoſophy, and wrote in a fine Latin 
ſtyle. | 
= the abovementioned Ambroſian col- 
lege, is likewiſe and academy of painting, 


where in the ſummer months, the diſciples, 


both in painting and ſeulpture, frequently 
draw and make models 'from the life. bay 
Some adjacent rooms ſerve for a muſeum, 
where, amongſt other curioſities, is the 
ſkeleton of a woman of great beauty, who 


directed that her bones ſhould be ET 
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of in this manner; and under the fkeleton 
is an inſcription, chat it was placed here 
for the living, by a view. of the dead, to be 
the better able to reſtore health to the ſick. 
Here are allo copies of the Venus de Me- 
dicis, Michael Angelo's pieta in St. Peter's 
church at Rome; of the crucifixion, a ca- 
pital piece by the ſame hand in the Eſcu- 
rial; of Laocoon in the Vatican; the Far- 
neſian Hercules, &c. They alſo ſnew here 
the buſt, of a very beautiful woman, done 
by her huſband, who was both a painter 
and a ſculptor; a curious; piece of turnery, 
conſiſting of thirteen balls, one within an- 


other ; a putrified human heart, St. Charles 


Boromeo's chair; an image which walks 
about the room, and 
of geſtures. by clockwork; ſome large car- 
tons by Raphael, done for his incomparable 
Schola Athenienſis in the Vatican, and va- 
lued at many thouſand dollars. 125 
In another room are ſeveral pictures by 
Lovino, Durer, Guido Rheni, Luca Olan- 
da, Giorgione da Caſtelfranco, 
del Cairo, Leonardo da Vinci, and Andrea 
Mantegna. This laſt greatly improved the 
art of engraving on copper; which was firſt 
found out in his time. He was born in 
L451, and died in 1517, having by his 
works, rendered himſelf very famous at 
Rome and Mantua. His ſkill principally 
conſiſted in painting portraits and hiſtory- 
pieces. Here are —* py — — 
ntings on r, by Bru e Flem- 
= 0 SLE Gp — ſix 
flower; pieces in miniature, painted on ivory, 
which cannot be ſufficiently admired; they 
were, indeed, the laſt work of that great 
maſter, having coſt him his ſight. 

Here muſt not be omitted the picture of 
Paulo Moriggio, author of a hiſtory of Mi- 
lan, done in 1396, when he was ſeventy 
three years of age, by a girl of eighteen, 


whom the inſcription underneath, ſtyles fi- 


des Gallicia, virgo pudiciſſima. 


Beſides the paintings, here is alſo a 


zoined together, repreſenting a city with a 


— 
* 


performs all manner 


| large | the year 1637. 
globe, two pieces of Florentine marble | 
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 bigh-rower, and a ſpire in the middle of it; 
the long knife or ſtiletto, with which duke 
Galeazzo Maria was ſtabbed, in St. Ste- 
phen's church, Anno 1477. Hence it is 
a cuſtom, that on the anniverſary of the 
day when that murther was committed, the 
governor general does not ſtir abroad, nor 
go to any church. | | 
Among ſeveral curious pieces of penman- 
ſhip, here is ſhewn the Lord's ſupper, on 
a large octavo leaf, drawn with ſuch deli. 
cate ſtrokes, that on the faces and among 
the hair of the perſons ſitting at table, and 
on the table cloth, are written the paſſion 
of Chriſt, as related by St. John, the Lord's 
prayer, the creed, the confiteor, beatiis vir, 
laudate pueri, magnificat, the fifteen gra- 
dual pfalms, the ſeven penitential, and ſe- 
veral others. . 
But the moſt valuable pieces in the 
whole collection, are twelve large volumes 
of Leonardo da Vinci's manuſcripts, con- 
ſiſting of mathematical and other deſigns, 
which fufficiently manifeſt the accurate 
knowledge of that great man, in anatomy, 
optics, metry, architecture, ſculpture, 
and mechanics; and that in the theory of 
thoſe ſciences, he has been equalled by very 
few. His mechanical deſignings are very 
curious, and conſiſt of three hundred and 
ninety-five leaves, containing one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty original plans. The 
notes are written in a very {ſmall hand, 
and from the right to the left; fo that they 
cannot be eaſily read without a magnifying 
glaſs, and on this account there is always 
one at hand. James I. king of England, is 
ſaid to have commiſſioned the earl of Arun- 
del to offer 2008 piſtoles to Galeazza Atco- 
nati, in whoſe hands they then were; but he 
rather choſe to make a preſent of them to the 
Ambroſian college, that this part of Vinci's 
works might not be ſeparated from the reſt. 
The memory of this munificence, is per- 
petuated by an inſcription'on the wall, in 


ſurnatne of Vinci, from 
river 


Leonardo had-his 


| 


a caſtle of that name, ſituated on the 


Arno 
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Arno, beyond Florence. He died at Fon- 
tainbleau in 1520, in the 75th year of his 
age, with this honourable circumſtance, 
that he expired in the arms of Francis I. 
who had condeſcended to viſit him in his 
laſt illneſs. His treatiſe on painting, was 
tranſlated from the Italian into French, and 
publiſhed in 12 mo. at Paris, in 1724, with 
his life prefixed to it. ry Op | 
In this library are allo a es deſigns 
by other maſters, as Raphael, Michael An- 
elo, Andrea del Sarto, Corregio, Parme- 
Po; with, ſeveral books. of painted birds 
and flowers. | nod fafa 
The great hall of the academy for me- 
chanics, near the church; of St. Antonio del 
Fuoco, is hung with the pictures of the 
preſent members, among whom, is the 
marquis Viſconti, governor of the caſtle. 
The dale nobilium, or college of 
the nobles, where the jeſuits inſtruct youth, 
and the ſeminary, are ſtately buildings; yet 


inferior to the collegium Helveticum, or col- 


lege founded by St. Charles Boromeo, for 
a certain number of Swiſs, whoſe principal 
. ſtudy is to be divinity. They are under an 
obligation, by giving proper ſecurity, to 
take orders; and in Kere thereof, all the 
charges of their education are to be refund- 
ed to the college. 
grand, conſiſting of two courts, with lofty 
double galleries round them. This liberal 
ſaint was alſo the founder of the ſeminary. 
The church of St. Angelo, beſides the 
ſtatues on the front, has abundance of fine 
paintings and marble ſculptures. The Fran- 
ciſcan monks to whom it belongs, are com- 
monly called Zoceolanti, from their large 
thoes and ſlippers, though minori or ſer- 
vanti, are the appellations they affect. 

The church of St. Antonio del Fuoco, is 
remarkable for its fine paintings, one of 
ich is the work of Annibal Caracci; for 
inlaid work in the Florentine taſte, conſiſt- 
ing of pieces of oriental marble, mother of 
bag gems cut in the ſhape of birds and 


The front of it is very | 
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Florence marble; but in dimenſions much 
inferior to thoſe at Genoa. | 
Before the main entrance of St. Celſo's 
church, are two large ſtatues of Adam and 
Eve, of white marble ; the latter particu- 
larly” is accounted a maſter-piece. In the 
front deſigned by Bramantes Lazari, are 
four fine ; aa of the Evangeliſts alſo of 


| white marble, with many other ſtatues, 


whoſe pedeſtals and other ornaments are of 
| braſs, One of the marble pyramids on the 
"Pp of this ſuperb front, is quite bent, 
which uncommon phenomenon is looked 
upon as the gradual effect of ſtormy weather. 
In the church are ſeveral fine pictures, 
as alſo the tomb of Annibal Fontana, the 
famous ſculptor, with a pompous inſcrip- 
tion, in which it is faid; © that nature ſtood 
amazed, while he transformed marble into 
«© men, or bid the images of men in mar- 
« ble breathe, as if they were alive.” He 
died in 1637. | 
In St. Denis's church: without the city, 
lies buried the famous Antony de Leva, 
with an epitaph to his memory. Another 
inſcription in this church gives us to under- 
ſtand, that this was the place where Lewis: 
the Twelfth mounted his horſe at his pub- 


lic entry into Milan, on the 29th. of June, 


1510. | 

Over the great door of the refectory in 
the Dominican convent is the Lord's ſup- 
per, painted by Leonardo da Vinci; but. 
with too many marks of the injuries of time: 
The ſtory - 4 da Vincr's. revenge on the 
haughty prior, inceſſantly teazing him ta 
diſpatch. the picture, by painting the traitor: 
Judas in his likeneſs, may, with other par- 
ticulars, be read at large in Vaſari's lives of 
the painters. In. the church. of St. Euſtor+ 
gio or St. Philoſtorgia, belonging to. the 
Dominicans, is the magnificent tomb of 


Peter Martyr, who did honour to this or- 
der by his eminent learning. Round it 
ſtand eight white marble images, of the vir- 
tues, &c. and on the ſarcophagus where: 


aſſo re- 


wers, and. an altar of pieces of the fineſt 


* 


the bones lie, are repreſented in b 


lievo, 


and a native of Milan lies interred, which 
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hevo, the principal tranſactions of his life. 
The head is enſhrined in chryſtal, and kept 
in a ſeparate chapel in this church. 1 
A diftich on a plain piece of marble, 
fhews where George Merula the hiſtorian, 


tells us, I lived for others amidſt the 
<' troubles and ſtorms of this world, but 
< being now a gueſt in heaven, I Merula 
CT” 5-5-1 

On the other ſide of the church, is ſhewn 
the grave out of which an archbiſhop of 
Cologne, is ſaid, in the year 1163, to have 
elandeſtinely carried off the bodies of the 
three wiſemen of the eaſt, which, about 
the year 3 30, had been brought hither from 
thoſe parts by St. Philoſtorgius. At pre- 
fent their place in the ſtone coffin, is ſup- 
plied by the corpſe of that ſaint, except 
the head; which is kept in a tabernacle of 
great value. In thoſe dark ages; namely, 
about the toth, and the ſucceeding cen- 
turies, the worſhip of relicks was at ſuch 
a height, that to pilfer or-defraud othery of 


them, was: ſo far from being reckoned 


of MILA N, from © 
ſcandalous, that it was gloried in. Of this 
we have ſeveral inſtances. | 

In the facriſty of St. Euſtorius's church, 
is ſhewn a golden medal, ſaid to have been 
among the offerings made by the Eaſtern 
Magi, to Jeſus Chriſt. We did not, in- 
deed, ſee it, the monks before they ſhew it, 
always inſiſting on a promiſe of devoutly 
kiſſing it; but we were aſſured by others, 
to whom that favour had been granted, 
that meme: can be made of it, ſcarcely 
any traces of an impreſſion remaining. The 
bodies of the three wiſemen are faid to have 
been firſt brought by the empreſs Helena, 
from Perſia to Conſtantinople, whence St. 


Philoſtorgius found mèans to convey them 


to Milan. Burt antiquaries are not a little 
divided about their number, ſome making 
them twelve, others fourteen, and Epipha- 
mus fifteen. The more modern writers, 
agreeably to the opinion of pope Leo the 
Great, limit their number to three; but 
venerable Bede was the firſt who brought 
to light their names, Caſpar, Melchior, and 
Balthaſar. F 


II. Milan, further deſcribed. The Churches of St. Francis, del Gieſu, St. Girolamo, del 
. Grardimo, St. John, remarkable Fraternity, Lazaretto, antique Pillars, &c. Madonna 
della Gratia, Inquifition, Public School, the Churches St. Martha, St. Paolo de la 

Paſſione, Hoſpitals, Method of Burying, St. Stephen's Church, Ambroſian Ritual, 
_. Cabinets, Inns, extraordinary Echo, and the Town of Monzo. 


A NOTHER church worth ſeeing, is 
1 that of St. Francis, particularly for 
the maſſacre of the Innocents, painted in 
freſco over the great altar, and likewiſe an- 
other of our Saviour's feeding of five thou- 


ſand men. Several rich families r. their 


vaults in the chapels of this new church, 
ſeem to vye with each other in adorning 


them with all poſſible ſplendour and magnifi- 


cence. This is a kind of emulation of 
double advantage to the clergy, theſe places 
being well paid for, and the decorations of 
their church daily increaſing without any 
expence to themſelves. wy 
” [The church del Giefu, formerly belong- 


ed to the ſociety, called Humiliati: but on ſuch conveniencies, indeed, are not uncom- 


account of their flagrant enormities, St. 
Boromeo expelled them, and transferred 
their right to the jeſuits. The moſt remark- 
able ornament in this church, is an altar of 
red Verona marble; inlaid with garlands of 
gems. The numbers of the fathers conti- 
nually reſident in the college belonging to 
this church, is betwixt 70 and 80, and the 
ſtudents at preſent amount to 1700. This 
college, together with many other noble edi- 
fices, was founded by St. Boromeo, and has 
a very fine library. The refectory is worth 
ſeeing; and on each ſide before the entrance 
of it, are beautiful ciſterns of black and 
red marble, with cocks for waſhing in; 


mon 
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mon in other monaſteries, Near this church 
the jeſuits are building a magnificent ſchool, 
with two lofty marble galleries. 

The new church St. Girolamo, be- 
ſides its roof, which is all over finely paint- 
ed in freſco, has in it a great many valuable 

ictures. | 

The church del Giardino, is remarkable 
for its nef, fifty-two common paces wide, 
but in height it comes far ſhort of that of the 
jeſuits church at Munich. 

St. John's church is much frequented in 
winter, on account of a particular privilege 
belonging to it; which is, that maſſes are 
ſaid there till three o'clodk in the after- 
noon ; and this 1s a great conveniency for 
ſuch ladies as ſeldom riſe early in the 
morning. | 

In the church of S. Giovanni in Couca, 
belonging to the Carmelites, 1s a long epi- 
taph on a black marble, for Vincenzio Sereni, 
an excellent ſtatuary and architect, who 
built the cathedral and ſenate-houſe of Mi- 
lan, the latter from a beautiful plan of his 
own, refuſing great offers to repair to Rome, 
and aſſiſt in building St. Peter's church. He 
died in the 85th year of his age, Anno 
1594. His ſon Vitruvius erected this in 
1599. 
| "On the left hand of the entrance of the 
church, is a white marble equeſtrian ſtatue 
of Barnabas, viſcount of Milan, who died in 
1385, Formerly he ſtood before the choir, 


facing the church door. But at laſt this po- 


ſition being looked upon as an irreverence 
to the high altar, the ſtatue was removed 
to the place where it now ſtands. 
St. Giovanni da Caſarotti, is indeed a 
ſmall, but very pretty chapel or church, 
with ſeveral marble decorations. It be- 
longs to the fraternity of Cavalieri; and on 
the left hand is a paſſage and a vault, for 
the burying- place of executed criminals. 
The members of this devout fraternity, wear 
a ſmall croſs upon one ſhoulder on their up- 
per garment ;. and are all of the beſt families 
m Milan, the deſign of this order being to 
Vol. I. Ne 18, ä 1 
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ſhew their humility and devotion. The 
governor general's only fon, count Ferdi- 
nand Daun, was of the number. It is an indiſ- 
penſible duty incumbent on this order, that 
when a malefactor is to be executed, ſome 
of the members viſit him the night before, 
in order to prepare him for another world. 
At the place of execution, one of the moſt 
eminent among them, aſcends a ladder up 
to the gallows, holding a crucifix before the 
criminal, who goes up backwards; and at 
parting pronounces the benediction; whilſt 
the capuchins, whoſe uſual office it is here 
to attend criminals in their laſt hours, re- 
main below. On this occaſion two ladders 
are placed againſt the gallows, one for the 
executioner and the criminal, and the other 
for the cavaliere, who attends maſked; and, 
when the criminal is dead, cuts him down. 
Others of the fraternity aſſiſt in taking up 
the dead body, and carrying it to the chapel 
in order to be interred. The cords and 
gloves made uſe of by the cavaliere on this 
occaſion, are thrown into the grave; and 
all this is done without the leaſt prejudice 
to their rank, whatever it be. The frater- 
nity, however, hath not many opportunities 
of performing theſe humble offices at Milan. 
The ſoldiers are exempt from the civil juriſ- 
dition, being tried by martial law. And 
ſuch is the fertility of the ſoil, and the opu- 
lency of the people, that even the poor by 
begging, find no difficulty in getting a ſub- 
ſiſtence without taking to dangerous cour- 
ſes. The privilege of ſanctuary, granted 
to churches and monaſteries, ſhelters many 
criminals from the hands of juſtice ; and 
when it is the fate of a criminal to ſuffer, 
different places are appointed for different 
puniſhments. A nobleman who has for- 
feited his life, is beheaded in the broad 
ſtreet . before the porta Toſa; and Sodo- 
mites are burnt in the ſquare near St. Ste- 
phen's church. | 
| Over the priſon door is an inſcription none 
of the leaſt elegant in the city, which tells 
us, that count Fonti erected this priſon op- 


* 


F 


poſite 


„ . 
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poſite to the royal palace, that juſtice might 
be more ſtrictly executed, under the vigi- 
lant eye of the ſovereign, 1605.” 

Near the porta Orientale, is the ſpacious 
Lazaretto, belonging to the ſpedale Mag- 
giore, or great hoſpital. The area is let 
out to poor. people, who maintain them- 
ſelves by cultivating gardens and vineyards ; 
and this is the only thing worth ſeeing in it. 
The three hundred and ſixty chambers round 
the quadrangle, are quite empty and out of 
repair. The whole building is of ſtone; 
and every cell has a window towards the 
country, and another towards the gardens 
in the middle of the Lazaretto, and its par- 
ticular chimney and privy. On the outſide 
of thele cells, runs a piazza with marble 
pillars. In the time of a peſtilence, or epi- 
demical diſtemper, foreigners are expelled 
out of the country, and the infected ſubjects 
brought hither. This piazza 1s then in- 
cloſed with a paliſade, to prevent any of 
the patients from getting into the gardens. 
But at thoſe times all the trees are cut down, 
and the doors of all the cells being fo con- 
trived, that the patients from their beds may 
ſee the middle of the garden, on which 


ſpot ſtands an open octangular chapel 
upon pillars, they may every day (maſs 


being daily ſaid there) pay their adorations 


to the hoſt, The compaſs of ground in- 
cloſed by the Lazaretto, may be conceived 


from the length of one of its ſides, which 
is ſix hundred paces. Another great con- 
veniency here is, that a ſwift ſtream is made 
to run along under the whole triangle, and 


thus carries off all the filth. . Facing the 


entrance is a marble pillar, with a hole, re- 
preſenting a broken 8 ſore in the fleſh, 
within, it appears freſh and bloody, and 
without, yellow and purulent; and is ſaid 
to have ariſen from a miracle of St. Charles 
Boromeo, who onee exorciſed the plague into 
this pillar, -- But there is a fort of Carrara 
marble, to which ſuch an appearance may 
be given, without any great art or trouble, 
as any one will readily believe, who has ob- 

2 | : 
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ſerved the pillars in the jeſuits college at 
Genoa. e SR e 
With regard to hoſpitals, lazaretti, and 
other charitable foundations, it muſt be 
owned that proteſtant countries cannot come 


in competition with thoſe of the Romiſh 


8 This difference may partly 
e attributed to the prevalence of ſome 
doctrines among the latter, by which the 
laity are not incited to large contribu- 
tions for ſuch eſtabliſnments, but even con- 
ſtrained to it particularly from a dread of 
purgatory. At Leghorn, however, there 
is ſtill a peſt-houſe kept up with two hun- 
dred and fifty beds, and, upon occaſion, ca- 
pable of receiving nine hundred patients, 
with a eleanlineſs not to be exceeded, only 
that here every patient has not a particular 
room, but twenty or more lie in a ward, 
which, indeed, cannot be fo very conveni- 
ent in ſuch caſes. From this dreadful ſcourge 
Leghorn has been free ever ſince 1667, and 
Milan, ſince 1630. 180 
During the laſt plague at Milan, ſome 
villains were found ſo execrably barbarous, 
as to increaſe the contagion by poiſonous 
ointments which they threw in the ſtreets, 
or ſmeared about in ſeveral parts of the city. 
Their abominable villainy, however, was 
not long concealed, and two of the ring- 
leaders, Mora, a barber, and Platea, the 
commiffary of health, were puniſhed with 
proper ſeverity, as appears by an inſcrip- 
tion upon a pillar erected where the bar- 
ber's houſe ſtood, which is ſtill called Co- 
lumna infame, the Infamous column. It 
tells us, that being declared enemies to their 
country, they were ſentenced to be firſt 
torn with red hot pincers in a high cart, to 
haye their right hands cut off, then broke 
upon the wheel, and to lie fix hours tied 
down to the ſame; after this their throats 
to be cut, and their bodies burnt to aſhes, 
all their goods to be confiſcated; and that 
nothing might remain of ſuch miſcreants, 
their aſhes to be thrown into the river: and 
in perpetual remembrance thereof, the _ | 

| where 
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' where the horrid ointments were prepared, 
to be levelled with the ground, and never 
rebuilt. And concludes, © Keep off, keep 
« then off, good citizens, leſt ye be pol- 
« juted by this execrable and infamous ſpot 
& of ground.” _ „„ 

In the Corſa della porta Ticineſa, before 
the church of S. Lorenzo, are ſixteen fluted 
Corinthian pillars, of white marble, which 
. eſcaped the fury of the emperor Frederic 

Barbaroſſa, when he deſtroyed the city, and 
by ſome antiquaries are ſuppoſed to be part 
of a colonnade leading to Maximinianus's 
baths. On the fide Brin the city, is 
an inſcription to the emperor Aurelius 
Verus. 

In the church of Madonna della Gratia, 
the choir, with the marble inlaid work at 
the high altar, and ſome good paintings, 
deſerve notice. Among theſe laſt, the moſt 
remarkable is an Ecce Homo, by Titan 
| Vecelli da Cadore, of which Luigi Scara- 
mucci, has publiſhed a fine plate on impe- 
rial paper, in folio. In the convent be- 
longing to this church, are above eighty 
monks of the Dominican order. Over the 
entrance of their refectory, is a fort of pun- 
ning inſcription on the name Pius, and de- 
ſigned for the fifth pope of that denomi- 
nation, ; | | 

Here are alſo ſeveral good pictures of the 
former dukes and ducheſſes of Milan, and 
a capital piece of the crucifixion, in which, 
among the ſpeCtators, is placed on one ſide 
Ludovicus Morus, ſo called from his ſwar- 
thy complexion, and on the other, his wife 
Beatrice, in a devout attitude; they are al- 
ſo to be ſeen over the church door, and the 
latter ĩs buried in the church. But the moſt 
admired piece in this refectory, is the 
Lord's ſupper, by Leonardo da Vinci, the 
colours being ſometime ago much faded, 
and ſeemingly ſpoiled by rain penetrating 
through the wall, one Bellori a painter, is 
fad by ſome peculiar art, to have cauſed 
them to re- appear on the ſurface in their 


ſtored the piece without any diminution of 
its beauty. | 

In this convent the tribunal of the inqui- 
ſition is held, the ſeverities of which are 
exerciſed principally againſt the Jewiſh re- 
ligion, and none of that perſuaſion muſt 
come within the city, without firſt making 
his appearance before this tribunal, and at 
the Dominican conyent, which hes in the 
ſuburbs of the Porta Vercellina. The court 
of inquiſition at Milan, beſides eccleſiaſtics, 
conſiſts of ſixty noblemen, and a hundred 
and fifty reputable merchants. They whoſe 
misfortune it is to fall into their hands, 
never know the informer, nor on what ac- 
count they are impriſoned ; and from thoſe 


nauſeous cells in which they are confined. 


and other ſhocking hardſhips, there is no 
deliverance, but by becoming one's own 
accuſer. 2 

A few years ago a prieſt underwent a ſe- 
vere puniſhment here, for celebrating maſs 
before he received his bull of ordination. It 
was in vain for him to plead that the pope's 
bull was on the road from Rome, and the 
intereſt of his relations, who were perſons 
of ſome note, was to as little purpoſe. A 
ſcaffold being erected before the church 
where the crime had been committed, he 
was ſentenced firſt to read maſs, and as ſoon 
as he begun, the firſt leaf was immediately 
torn out, after which, his canonical robes 
were pulled off. He was then delivered 
over to the civil magiſtrate, by whoſe ſen- 


tence, the thumbs with the fore middle 


fingers of both his hands, between which, 
at the elevation he held the hoſt, being firſt 
burnt to a coal, he was hanged. This ſe- 
verity is accounted for from the dignity aſ- 
ſumed by the prieſthood, and the great im- 
portance to the pope, that none intrude 
themſelves into that office without being 
properly ordained. It is a poſition of Hoſ- 
tienſis, that the ſacerdotal office is ſeven 
thouſand ſix hundred and forty-four times 
above the regal, being the portion of mag- 


original luſtre and diſpoſition; and thus re- 


nitude between the ſun and moon; not to 


AP 2 mention 
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mention other abſurb and even blaſphe- 
mous declarations of the clergy upon that 
. head. | | 
Near the Dominican church of St. Maria 
della Roſa, is a ſchool with an inſcription, 
which ſays, Lol I am open to poor 
* boys, in order to inſtruct them in the ru- 
„ diments of learning; I aſk no money, 
but capacity,” This building was erected 
by the governors of the four St. Marys, pur- 
ſuant to the laſt will of Thomas de Graſis. 

In the area before St. Martha's church, 
1s a marble ſtatue of the young hero Gaſton 
de Foix, who loſt his life ſoon after gaining 
a battle near Ravenna, during the e of 
that city in 1312. His corpſe at firſt was 
brought by the French in great pomp under 
a ſuperb canopy, to the cathedral of this 
city ; but being ſoon after obliged to leave 
it, and Gaſton having died under excom- 
munication, the cardinal de Sion had him 
privately buried in the church belonging to 
the nuns of St. Martha. Three years 
the French arms being ſucceſsful, and Mi- 
lan falling again into their hands, Gaſton's 
memory was honoured with a ſtately monu- 
ment, which was a ſecond time removed, 
on account of ſome alterations made in the 
form of that church. The ſtatue which 
ſtood on the monument being a very fine 
piece of ſculpture, was placed near the wall 
in the abovementioned area, with an in- 
ſcription under it, in golden letters, cut on 
black marble by order of the nuns of St. 
Martha, Anno 1684. | | 

In a vault before the church of St. Naza- 
o, are eight ſtone coffins, being the repo- 
fitory of part of the Trivulcio family. Upon 
one of them is this inſcription, © Here reſts 
„ he, who till now never reſted. Huſh !” 


The church of St. Paolo, belonging to | 


the Bernardine nuns, is remarkable for its 
fine frontiſpiece, upon which is a ſtatue of 
the Madonna di Loretto, and likewiſe the 
converſion of St. Paul, by a viſion in the 
way to Damaſcus; tis a baſſo- relie vo, on 
a Ingle piece of white marble. 


ter 
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aſtoniſhment, are moſt admirably expreſſed. 
In St. Paul's church, the whole life of that 
active apoſtle is repreſented in ſeveral beay- 
tiful pictures, by four brothers of the name 
of Campi, who were natives of Verona, 
The moſt remarkable of the other paintings, 
are the decolation of John the Baptiſt, the 
inſtitution of the Lord's ſupper, and Chrift'; 
committing to St. Peter the power of the 
keys, and the care of his flock. Hon 
The church della Paſſione, may be juſtly 
reckoned among the fineſt eccleſiaſtica! 
buildings in the city, particularly its front, 
which is crowded with excellent ſtatues and 
other ſcriptural hiſtories in baſſo relievo. It 
belongs to the canons regular, called Late- 
ranenſes, who reſide in a very ſtately build- 
ing adjacent to it. In their refectory the 
Lord's ſupper is excellently painted, accord- 
ing to ſome, by Chriſtopher Cibo; but 
others attribute it to the Gaudentio. Their 
garden is very large, with pleaſant walks 
arched over by vines, and a very fine gal- 
lery, adorned with ſtatues of white and 
black marble on both ſides. At the end of 
it is painted the Iſole de Tremidi, in the 
Adriatic ſea, belonging to this fraternity. 
La Spedale Maggiore, or great hoſpital, 
is a noble building, founded by duke Fran- 
ciſco Sforza. The middle court of this 
hoſpital is ſurrounded by a piazza, each 
ſide conſiſting of twenty arches, ſupported 
by marble * eb and will be a permanent 
monument of the munificence of Peter Car- 
cano, whum we have already mentioned. 


| This liberal merchant left in the year 1624, 


twenty ſix thouſand dollars per annum, for 


the term of twenty years, in order to com- 
plete part of the hoſpital. Each ſide of this 


| court is two hundred and fifty feet in lergth, 


and has three galleries; beſides this large | 
court there are eight ſmaller. The number 
of wards for the fick and wounded are 24, 
who are diſtributed according to their dit 
ferent diſeaſes. The conſumptive patients 
have their particular ward, another 15 ap- 
pointed for fevers, a third for the {mall- 


6 


efforts of the horſe to recover from his 


% 


pox, a fourth for the wounded, a fifth 2 
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the venereal diſeaſe, &c. Ar this time there 
are ſometimes 400 patients in the fever 
ward, which 1s very long, and in the form 
of a croſs, with an altar in the centre; fo 
that all the patients may have aſightof it from 
their beds. Thoſe beds neareſt the altar 
have curtains, the reſt are without. Tho? 
this ward be very lofty, in reſpect of the 
others, and all poſſible care is taken for the 
free paſſage of the air, in order to keep it 
ſweet and clean; yet amidſt ſuch num- 
bers of patients, it is impoſſible to prevent 
an offenſive ſmell. | | 
ln the admiſſion of expoſed foundlings, or 
of fick and wounded, no difference is made 
with regard to country or religion. The pro- 
teſtants he in the ſame wards with the other 


patients, bur at the other end; and while 


the hoſt is elevated, or carried about, a cur- 
tain is drawn between them and the reſt. 
Thus by a very commendable and humane 
indulgence, the adoration of the hoſt is diſ- 
penſed with, and the conſcience is free from 
all compulſion; nor are ſtrangers obliged to 
kneel on meeting the hoſt, either in the 
churches or ſtreets. 

The wounded are brought into this hof- 
pital by a particular door, which is kept 
open all night for that purpoſe. But other 
patients are admitted only in the day-time. 

Thefe foundations are continually under 
the inſpection of nineteen of the principal 
nobility. One of theſe governors muſt at- 
tend every morning in his turn, to enquire 
into the management of the hoſpital, and 
viſit all the wards, aſking the patients, one 
by one, whether they are well treated, &c. 
And upon the leaſt juſt complaint againſt 
any officer, or ſervant of the hoſpital, he is 
immediately removed from his place; the 
viſitor alſo enquires, whether any thing be 
wanting, and whether any wounded pa- 
tients * been received into the hoſpital 
the preceding night, and every morning 
an account of their admittance, and con- 


dition is drawn up by a notary. The ſpi- 
ritual ſtate of the patient is committed to 
the capuchin monks. To this hoſpital be- | 
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long nine phyſicians and four ſurgeons, who 
all viſit the patients three times a day, and 
adminiſter medicines to the fick. The ſur- 
geons, indeed, he in the hoſpital. The diſ- 
penſary takes up a very large hall, where 
every afternoon the medicines are made up 
for the uſe of the following day. The pre- 


ſcriptions are regularly entered in a day- 


book, and for preventing any accident or 
miſtake, among ſuch a variety of different 
medicines, every doſe is numbered with the 
mark of the bed, and the patient's name for 
whom it is deſigned. The laboratory is a 
long gallery, in which are two alembics 
with very long worms, retorts, &c. 

The plaiſters are made and ſpread in a 
particular apartment. To this hoſpital be- 
longs alſo a very good phyſic garden. For 
carrying off the filth, a canal or ſink runs 
under every part of the edifice; and all the 
tradeſmen employed by the hoſpital live 
within its walls, as the baker, butcher, 
weaver, taylor, ſempſtreſs, and ſeveral others 
who have their reſpective ſnops, &c. So 
that this hoſpital, is as it were a little city, 
or republic in itſelf, having very little con- 
nection with Milan. In the meadows be- 
longing to this hoſpital, are kept bullocks, 
ſheep, &c. and, by computation, between 
hve and ſix hundred weight of butchers 
meat is daily conſumed here, beſides other 
proviſions. The ſmall courts afford room 
for ice-houſes, and the water is brought 
to the kitchen coppers by pipes, with cocks 
for filling them when there is occaſion. The 
cellar is a hundred and fifty common paces 
in length, and fifteen in breadth ; and in 
ſhort, every part of this vaſt building is ad- 
mirably contrived for conveniency, cleanli- 
neſs and frugality. In the year 1713, the 
empreſs viſited every part of this hoſpital, 


even to the cellars and vaults; which con- 


deſcenſion is commemorated by an in ſcrip- 


tion, upon a fine piece of marble in the 


purveyor's hall. | 
The number of patients at preſent ex- 
ceeds 1300, the females being diſtributed. 


into nine particular wards ; and the — 
« 7 and 


- 


\ 
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and ſervants of all ranks in this hoſpital, are 
reckoned to be five hundred. At the 
charge of the hoſpital, but at another place, 
are hkewile maintained three hundred idiots 
and lunatics; and alſo above five thouſand 
foundlings. Some of theſe laſt are kept in 
the country, at the rate of five or fix 
Milaneſe livres a month, and others in the 
city, where they are brought up to handi- 
craft trades. None but women of a very 
good character are admitted as wet nurſes 
tor theſe children, and ſuch come daily out 
of the country to offer their ſervice; of theſe 
fifteen or twenty always attend the hoſpital, 
beſides a great number of dry nurſes. Two 
hours after ſun- ſet, at the: main entrance of 
the hoſpital, a kind of wicket is opened, 
within which is a copper machine, in the 
ſhape of an oven, which turns on an axis, 
and is large enough to contain a child of 
ſeven or eight years old. This machine has 
a large aperture, which at night is turned 
towards the ſtreet, and mothers who have 
been lately delivered, and are unable to bring 
their children up, ſend them thither. The 
child being put into the machine, the per- 
ſon who brings it, turns it about, knocks 
at the gate, and makes off; then the por- 
ter, who always fits up in the room, to 
which the open fide of the machine is turn- 
ed, receives the infant, and ſends it to one 
of the nurſes. Every ſuch foundling is 
baptized, unleſs a note be left wht it 
to ſignify that it has been done already. 
Formerly unnatural or diſtreſſed parents, 
uſed to lay down the infants at the gate, 
through which the wounded patients are 
conveyed, in the night-time ; ſo that often 


the poor children were deprived of their 


limbs, and ſometimes loſt their lives by 
ſome accident, before they were found and 
taken in. 
brought to the hoſpital in one night, and 
ſeldom leſs than three. The apartments of 
the wet nurſes, and all the other women be- 


longing to the hoſpital, are ſo contrived, 


that no men come among them, unleſs in 
the preſence of thoſe who are inyeſted with 


Four or five children are often 
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ſome authority over them, or who attend 
on ſtrangers. And in the wall of the court 
where they reſide, are particular apertures, 
as is the caſe in many nunneries, through 
which they receive their victuals, &c. The 
wet nurſes, when either the weakneſs or ill- 
neſs of the infants committed to their care, 
requires them to remain in the hofpital, are 
allowed a bed- chamber, another br feed- 
ing the children, and a third for waſhing 
them, &c. The boys are brought up to 
handicrafts, and the girls are taught the 
uſe of the needle and houſhold buſineſs. It 
has been ſometimes known, that perſons in 
good circumſtances, not having legitimate 
children, or near relations, have taken a 
child out of this hoſpital, and adopted it as 
their own. - | Bo 
| The certain yearly income of this hoſpital, 
amounts to . 90,000, or . 100,000. dollars. 
The great hall where the governors meet, is 
hung with the pictures, and moſt of them 
at full length, of the eminent benefactors 
to the hoſpital. -- Here you may be ſure 
Carcano is not omitted, nor Caraviglia, a 
dealer in coals, in acknowledgment of a le- 
gacy he left to this hoſpital, of a hundred 
and nine thouſand livres. On the feſtival 
of St. Charles Boromeo, all theſe pictures are 
expoſed to public view in the great court, 
and finely illuminated in the evening. 

No country in the world equals Italy in 
the care of the poor and fick. And if there 
be any fault in this particular, it is, per- 
haps, the want of due qualifications in the 
phyſicians and ſurgeons. 

La Charité & 'Hotel de Dieu, at Paris, 
indeed, receive a great number of patients; 
but nothing of the regularity and cleanlineſs 
of the Italian hoſpitals are to be ſeen there. 
Only the lower wards of the Hotel have 
ſingle beds, and theſe but few, and paid 
for; moſt of the others are for two, one at 
the head and the other at the feet; and in 
many of the beds, four lie in the ſame 
manner. | 

The dead from the great hoſpital at Mi- | 
lan, were formerly buried in a church- yard 


q 


without 
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without the city. But the number of them 
cauſing a noxious and almoſt inſupportable 
ſmell, by the liberality of a Milaneſe mer- 
chant, named Anoni, a very ſtately build- 
ing called la Faubonne de Phopital, has, 
within theſe few years been erected round 
the church, with ſeveral vaults under it for 
the uſe of the hoſpital. - In each of theſe 
vaults fifty or ſixty. bodies are laid with lime 
and other corroſives ſtrewed over them; and 
when it is full, the entrance is well cloſed 
up, to prevent any noxious effluvia. The 
number of the vaults is ſo great, that the 
bodies buried in the firſt, will be entirely de- 
cayed before the laſt is full. 

In other churches two or three hundred 
corpſes are thrown together into a common 
vault, which cannot fail of infecting the 
air within thoſe edifices. And in winter, 
the becamorti or ſextons, empty this vault; 
and the bodies, half decayed, are taken out 
and thruſt together into large pits behind the 
churches. | | 

Beſides the Spedale Maggiore, there are at 
Milan ſeveral other foundations for the ſick 
and poor. La Charité near the church of 
Madonna della Gratia, is a large building 
for the ſupport of two hundred orphans. 
St. Vincenti's hoſpital for lunatics, has ſel- 
dom leſs than two hundred patients. In that 
of St. Celſus, ſome hundreds of foundlings are 
provided for; and in St. Ambroſe's hoſpital 
aged perſons, who are paſt their labour, are 
comfortably maintained. The hoſpital of 
St. Lazarus, is deſigned for lepers. And 
laſtly, the Broglio hoſpital, is the receptacle 
for ſuch patients as are infected with vene- 
real diſeaſes; which in Italy are notonly more 
frequent, but attended with more ſhocking 
and terrible conſequences than in other 
countries. G 2x4 . 

St. Stephen's church is built upon the 
pot, where the battle againſt the Arians, is 
lad to have been fought, with this addi- 
tional circumſtance, that St. Ambroſe being 
at a loſs how to diftinguiſh the dead bodies 
of the orthodox from the heterodox, order- 


wards, to the earth, and the former towards 
heaven, which was immediately done. It 
is further related, that the blood of the 
faithful gathering together, till it was coa- 
gulated into the form of a wheel, was to- 
tally abſorbed by a hollow ſtone, over which 
a braſs grate is placed upon the ground, 
and oppoſite to it is a pillar, with a figure 
of a wheel, and an inſcription cut upon it 
to that effect. Hence this church had the: 
name of la Rota. | be: 

A few paces from St. Stephen's church, 
ſtands a chapel, commonly called les Morts. 
de S. Bernardino, paved with ſeveral hun- 
dred ſkulls and .bones of thoſe who were 
ſlain in the abovementioned action, almoſt 
like the chapel of the eleven. thouſand vir- 
gins at Cologne. The bones. form the 
ground work, as the ſkulls. do the croſſes 
with which it 1s inlaid. Beſides theſe, on 


of bones, ſecured with an iron grate, that 
none may fall down, or be ſtolen. On the 
left hand of the entrance, bangs a drum of 
the ſame ſort, as was anciently uſed: in Ger- 
many, and a pair of colours [ſuppoſed by 
the common people to have been taken. 
from the Arians in the fame battle. 

Such as admire ſine ſculpture and paint- 
ing, will alſo be agreeably entertained in the 
churches of la Pace, S. Caroio. or Tereſia, 
S. Fidele, S. Maria della Roſa, S. Victor, and 
in the Bernardine or Olivetan convent. 

In moſt churches of Milan, the Ambro- 
ſian ritual is uſed, which differs from th: 
Romiſh only in ſome forms of prayers, and 
a few ceremonißs; but the convents of re- 
gulars adhere to the Romiſh uſages. Ac- 
cording to St. Ambroſc's order, the carni- 
val laſts three days longer than is pre- 
ſcribed by the church of Rome, at preſent, 


cluded, till St.. Charles Boromeo, on account: 
of the reveling and diſorders. which every 
where diſtinguiſh the, cloſe of the carnival, 
deducted that day from, it. The city ap- 


cl the latter to lie with their faces down- 


plied to the pope by, a ſalemn deputation, 
| | 


that 


each fide of the altar, ſtands a pyramid 


that is till the Sunday after Aſh-Wedneſs 
day; and formerly that Sunday was allo in- 
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and ſervants of all ranks in this hoſpital, are 


reckoned to be fiye hundred. At the 
charge of the hoſpital, but at another place, 
are ikewiſe maintained three hundred idiots 
and lunatics; and alſo above five thouſand 
foundlings. Some of theſe laſt are kept in 
the country, at the rate of five or | fix 
Milaneſe livres a month, and others in the 
city, where they are brought up to handi- 
craft trades. None but women of a very 
good character are admitted as wet nurſes 
tor theſe children, and ſuch come daily out 
of the country to offer their ſervice; of theſe 
fifteen or twenty always attend the hoſpital, 
beſides a great number of dry nurſes. Two 
hours after ſun-ſet, at the: main entrance of 
the hoſpital,” a kind of wicket is opened, 
within which is a copper machine, in the 
ſhape of an oven, which turns on an axis, 
and is large enough to contain a child of 
ſeven or eight years old. This machine has 
a large aperture, which at night is turned 
towards the ſtreet, and mothers who have 
been lately delivered, and are unable to bring 
their children up, ſend them thither. The 
child being put into the machine, the per- 
ſon who brings it, turns it about, knocks 
at the gate, and makes off; then the por- 
ter, who always fits up in the room, to 
which the open fide of the machine is turn- 
ed, receives the infant, and ſends it to one 
of the nurſes. Every ſuch foundling is 
baptized,” unleſs a note be left with it 
to ſignify that it has been done already. 
Formerly / unnatural or diſtreſſed parents, 
uſed to lay down the infants at the gate, 
through Which the wounded patients are 
conveyed, in the night-time ; ſo that often 


the poor children were deprived of their 


limbs, and ſometimes loſt their lives by 
ſome accident, before they were found and 
taken in. 
brought to the hoſpital in one night, and 


ſeldom leſs than three. The apartments of 


the wet nurſes, and all the other women be- 


longing to the hoſpital, are ſo contrived, 


that no men come among them, unleſs in 


the preſence of thoſe who are inveſted with 


Four or five children are often 


handicrafts, and the 


ſome authority over, them, or who attend 
on ſtrangers. And in the wall of the court 


where they reſide, are particular apertures, 


as is the caſe in many nunneries, through 
which they receive their victuals, &c. The 


wet nurſes, when either the weakneſs or ill- 


neſs of the infants committed to their care, 
requires them to remain in the ny: are 
allowed a bed-chamber, another for feed- 
ing the children, and a third for waſhing 
them, & c. The boys are brought up to 
girls are taught the 
uſe of the needle and houſhold bufineſs. It 
has been ſometimes known, that perſons in 


good circumſtances, not having legitimate 


children, or near relations, have taken a 
child out of this hoſpital, and adopted it as 
their o] n. i 

The certain yearly income of this hoſpital, 
amounts to 90, ooo or 100,000. dollars. 
The great hall where the governors meet, is 
hung with the pictures, and moſt of them 
at full length, of the eminent benefactors 
to the hoſpital. Here you may be ſure 
Carcano is not omitted, nor Caraviglia, a 
dealer in coals, in acknowledgment of a le- 
gacy he left to this hoſpital, of a hundred 
and nine thouſand livres. On the feſtival 


of St. Charles Boromeo, all theſe pictures are 


1 


expoſed to public view in the great court, 
and finely illuminated in the evening. 

No country in the world equals Italy in 
the care of the poor and ſick. And if there 
be any fault in this particular, it is, per- 
haps, the want of due qualifications in the 
phyſicians and ſurgeons. | 

La Charite & THotel de Dieu, at Paris, 
indeed, receive a great number of patients; 
but nothing of the regularity and cleanlineſs 
of the Italian "hoſpitals are to be ſeen there. 
Only the lower wards of the Hotel have 
ſingle beds, and theſe but few, and paid 
for; moſt of the others are for two, one at 
the head and the other at the feet; and in 
many of the beds, four lie in the fame 
manner. | x 

The dead from the great hoſpital at Mi- 
lan, were formerly buried in a church-yard 

: without 
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without the city. But the number of them 
cauſing a noxious and almoſt inſupportable 

ſmell, by the liberality of a Milaneſe mer- 

chant, named Anoni, a very ſtately build- 

ing called la F aubonne de Phopital, has, 

within theſe few years been erected round 

the church, with ſeveral vaults under it for 

the uſe of the hoſpital. In each of theſe 

vaults fifty or ſixty. bodies are laid with lime 

and other corroſives ſtrewed over them; and 

when it is full, the entrance is well cloſed 

up, to prevent any noxious effluvia. The 

number of the vaults is ſo great, that the 
bodies buried in the firſt, will be entirely de- 
cayed before the laſt is full. 

In other churches two or three hundred 
corpſes are thrown together into a common 
vault, which cannot fail of infecting the 
air within thoſe edifices. And in winter, 
the becamorti or ſextons, empty this vault; 
and the bodies, half decayed, are taken out 
and thruſt together into large pits behind the 
churches. 77 

Beſides the Spedale Maggiore, there are at 
Milan ſeveral other foundations for the ſick 
and poor. La Charité near the church of 
Madonna della Gratia, is a large building 
for the ſupport of two hundred orphans. 
St. Vincenti's hoſpital for lunatics, has ſel- 
dom leſs than two hundred patients. In that 
of St. Celſus, ſome hundreds of foundlings are 
provided for; and in St. Ambroſe's hoſpital 
aged perſons, who are paſt their labour, are 
comfortably maintained. The hoſpital of 
St. Lazarus, is deſigned for lepers. And 
laſtly, the Broglio hoſpital, is the receptacle 
for ſuch patients as are infected with vene- 
real diſeaſes; which in Italy are not only more 
frequent, but attended with more ſhocking 
and terrible conſequences than in other 
countries, 3 BE 
St. Stephen's church is built upon the 
pot, where the battle againſt the Arians, is 
lad to have been fought, with this addi- 
tional circumſtance, that St. Ambroſe being 
at a loſs how to diſtinguiſſi the dead bodies 
of the orthodox from the heterodox, order- 


358. 
wards, to the earth, and the. former towards 
heaven, which was immediately done. It 
is further. related, that: the blood of the 
faithful gathering together, till it was coa- 
gulated into the form of a wheel, was to- 
tally abſorbed by a hollow ſtone, over which 
a braſs grate is placed upon the ground, 
and oppoſite to it is a pillar, with a figure 
of a wheel, and an inſcription cut upon it 
to that effect. Hence this church had the 
name of la Rota. __ Page 

_ A few paces from St. Stephen's church, 
ſtands a chapel, commonly called les Morts. 
de S. Bernardino, paved with ſeveral hun- 
dred ſkulls and .bones of thoſe who were 
ſlain in the abovementioned action, almoſt 
like the chapel of the eleven thouſand vir- 
gins at Cologne. The bones. form the 
ground work, as the ſkulls do the croſſes 
with which it 1s inlaid. Beſides theſe, on 
each fide of the altar, ſtands a pyramid. 
of bones, ſecured with an iron grate, that 
none may fall down, or be ſtolen. On the 
left hand of the entrance, bangs a drum of 
the ſame ſort, as was anciently uſed: in Ger- 
many, and a pair of colours ſuppoſed by 
the common people to have been taken. 
from the Arians in the fame battle. 

Such as admire fige ſculpture and paint- 
ing, will alſo be agreeably entertained in the 
churches of la Pace, S. Caroio. or Tereſia, 
S. Fidele, S. Maria della Rofa, S. Victor, and 
in the Bernardine or Olivetan convent. 

In moſt churches of Milan, the Ambro- 
ſian ritual is uſed, which differs from th: 
Romiſh only in ſome forms of prayers, and 
a few: ceremonigs;; but the convents of re- 
gulars adhere to the Romiſh ulages.  Ac- 
cording to St. Ambroſe's order, the carni- 
val laſts three days longer than is pre- 
ſcribed by the church of Rome, at preſent, 
that is till the Sunday after Aſh-Wedneſ- 
day; and formerly that Sunday was allo in- 
cluded, till St.. Charles Boromeo, on account 
of the reveling and diſorders which every 
where diſtinguiſh the cloſe of the carnival, 
deducted that day from, it. The city ap- 


ed the latter to lie with their faces down- 


plied to the pope by a ſgleran depuration, 
that 
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long wall in the garden, is a moſt admirable 


where they may be ſeen. 


that their ancient privileges might not be | 
infured in ſuch a tender point. His ho- 
lineſs, however, is ſaid not only to have ap- 

ved of the faint's conduct; but to have 
ridiculed the city deputies, calling them the 
carnival ambaſſadors. 38" 

Beſides theſe churches, the palaces of the 
marquis del Mode, and of cardinal Cuſani, 
are well worth ſeeing. But they have this 
defect, which is common to many more in 
Italy, that they are far from being com- 
pleted. © Views of all the palaces, fine gar- 
dens, and extraordinary proſpects in the 
duchy of Milan, are publiſhed in ſix folios 
of copper-plates, engraved by Antonio de 
Re, many of which, however, might have 
been omitted without any great detriment 
tw thework? 7 | 

The count di Porta has a fine collection 
of pictures, and among them a woman play- 
ing upon the lyre, in order to lull an old 
man aſleep, done by Paul Veroneſe, which 
is valued at 850 Roman crowns. Upon a 


4 


ive of the prodigal fon and his re- 
ok ge Caſtellino di 3 who paint- 
ed alſo the chapel of St. John the Baptiſt, 
for the fraternity of the Cavalieri. To gra- 
tify the curious in painting, a little book 
has been printed at Milan, containing an 
account of all the remarkable pieces, and 


Settala's famous cabinet is not ſhewn at 
8 by reaſon of a law-ſuit depending 
iet his relations about the inheritance. 
Among many other curioſities in that ca- 
binet, there is an amber djH, which is two 
feet in diameter; a hump of ore from Peru, 
conſiſting of gold, ſilver, emerald, and dia- 
monds; likewiſe a piece of rock cryſtal, 
with two drops of water incloſed in it, 
which move when ſhaken. _ | 
Upon one fide of the en d at Milan, 
is a ſtone image of a beaſt reſembling a wild 
aſs, with hairy feet, and briſtles all along 
the back. It ſeems that all the other parts 
of its body, -when living, were covered 
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firſt diſcovered when the foundation was 
laid, whence aroſe the name of Mediola. 
num, which - etymology, however abſurd, 
is of an ancient date, as appears from a line 
in Stdonius Apollinaris. That it owes its 
« name to a fleecy ſow.” Others derive 
Mediolanum, Midland or Mayland, either 
from the two rivers, Adda and Ticino, be- 
tween which it lies, or from the ferti- 
lity and verdure of the country, exhibiting 
a continual ſpring like the month of May, 

The beſt houſes of entertainment in Mi- 
lan, are the Falcone, or ſign of the Falcon, 
and the Pozzo or Well, but their ordinaries 
are very indifferent, and any collation be- 
ſpoke, extravagantly dear. | 

One of the moſt common diſhes in the 


northern parts of Italy, is Cervelatto, a kind 


of ſauſage made of brains, minced meat, 
cheeſe, and currants. h | 

The people here are ſo extremely fond 
of a ſort of cake called macaroni, and alſo 
of faſtucce, vermicelli, ardarini, &c. that 
in every ſtreet one ſecs great quantities of 
them to be ſold. The vermicelli are drawn 
through ſmall holes or tubes, and a fort of 
them 1s as fine as a horſe hair. 

\ In moſt of the Milaneſe inns, a young 
traveller ſeldom eſcapes being aſked, whe- 
ther he is for a letto fornito, the meaning 
of which, is a female bed-fellow, who never 


{ unmaſks till ſhe comes into the bed-cham- 


ber. Beſides the fin, to what an extreme 
riſk is his health thus expoſed, while it 
depends upon the ſcandalous choice of the 
mercenary cameriere or the landlord. 

It is furprifing what a number of miſhapen 
dwarfs, and people afflicted with wens of a 
monſtrous ſize, one meets in the ſtreets of 
Milan. We ſaw an old woman afflicted 
with three wens, each of which was larger 
than her head, which ſhe was unable to ſtir. 
Some attribute this deformity to the ſnow 
on the mountains, diſſolving and mixing 
with the water of the ſprings and rivulets, 
which is generally drank by the common 
ple; but this conjecture ſeems not (oõ 


with wool; and poſſibly this animal was 


pros -. = - 
be well founded, it being cuſtomary in SwIt- 
| zerland 
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zerland, to uſe ſnow water for curing or 
preventing wens. Others aſcribe it to the 
ſtoney particles with which the water, run- 


ning from the mountains, is impregnated, 


which concreting in the narrow ducts of 
the neck, gradually produce theſe tumours; 


but ſuch wens are often hereditary deformi- 


ties, and appear in infants before they have 
ever taſted any water. _ 


This diforder ſeems to bear ſome reſem- 
blance to the morlock or plica in Poland, 


to which ſome particular quality in the wa- 
ter does unqueſtionably contribute; but if 


the vulgar fort among the Polanders were 


more cleanly in their perſons, and leſs ſu- 
perſtitious about the diſeaſe, it would not be 
ſo common among then. 
The marquis Clerici's ſeat, which ſtands 
at the diſtance of a few Italian miles from 
Milan, deſerves to be viſited for its fine ſta- 
tues and paintings. | 5 


At the marquis 
very extraordinary eecho; it is occaſioned by 
the reflection of the voice, between the op- 
poſite parallel wings of the building, which 
are fifty- eight common paces from each 
other, and without any windows or doors, 
by which the ſound might be diſſipated or 
loſt. The repetition of the ſound dwells 
chiefly on the laſt ſyllable, which might 
have' been /altered by allowing a greater 
diſtance between the two wings ; but poſ- 
fibly it was apprehended, | that the number 
of repetitions would be diminiſhed by that 
means. 1D n ee ee 
At the diſtance of a few leagues from 
Milan, ſtands the little town of Monza, 
called by Paulus Diaconus, Modicia. From 
an old inſcription preſerved in St. Maurice's 
church, ſome learned men infer, that the 
ancient name of this city, was Moguntia- 
cum, which time has contracted into Mon- 
22, as the name of a celebrated city on the 
Rhine, anciently called Moguntia, is altered 
to Mentz. The moſt remarkable thing 
here, is the treaſure of St. John the Baptiſt's 
church, founded by - queen: Theodelinda, 
where is kept the cup ſhe uſually drank out 
Vor. I. Nuns. XIX. | 
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of; it is made out of a ſingle piece of ſa- 
phire, and is of a conſiderable ſize. 1 

Another great curioſity in it, is the iron 
crown, as it is called, which formerly the 
kings of Italy, and afterwards the emperors 
of Germany were crowned with, as ſove- 
reigns of Lombardy. This crown derives 
its name from an iron fillet in it, but the 
reſt of it is made of gold, enriched with 
ſome jewels; however, it is ſo ſmall, as 
not to fit the head of any grown-up perſon, 
and has no ſpike or ornaments on the top. 

The inhabitants of Monza pretend, that the 
iron ring or fillet, was made out of one of 
the nails with which our Saviour was faſten- 
ed to the croſs: which has procured ſuch a 
veneration to this crown, that in the year 
168 1, they not only built a particular cha- 
pel for it in St. John the Baptiſt's church, 
but placed it on an altar, and carried it in 


e Þ911 proceſſion. This gave offence to the chap- 
Simonetta's villa, is a 


ter of the cathedral at Milan, who conceiv- 
ed it was derogatory to the nail kept in. 
that church, ſuppoſed to have belonged to 
the croſs, that a ſimilar relick ſnhould be ſer 
up in this neighbourhood, as it might leſ- 
ſen the devotion paid to the former. The 
matter at laſt was brought before the papal 
conſiſtory at Rome, and particularly before 
the office S. Congregationis Rituum, where 
according to all appearance, no definitive 
ſentence will ever be pronounced, as it is 
the intereſt of that office rather to augment 
than diminiſh the number of relicks. The 
town of Monza's cauſe, was undertaken by 
Juſtus Fontanini, who, in the year 1717, 
publiſhed a. treatiſe de Corona Ferrea Lon- 
gobardorum, which, two years after, was 
printed at Leipſic. Fontanini himſelf, how- 
ever, acknowledges, that his arguments will 
not ſtand the teſt of a ſtrict enquiry, and 
pleads for excuſe, the goodneſs of his in- 
tention in vindicating the worſhip of that 
nail, alledging, that the faithful do not con- 
fine their devorion intirely to the iron, but 
elevate their minds to. Chriſt's paffion, of 
which the nail is po | 
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IN. Journey from Milan to Pavia. Arruunt of a Carthuſian Convent,” its Church an} 
Garden near Pavia, with' a Deſcription of this latter City, St. Auguſtine's Convent, the 


Univerſity, an antique Statue, Voghera, 
and Montata di Tuſſino. $ 


TA HE country between Milan and Pa- | 
| via, is extremely pleaſant, the eye 
being every where entertained with WW; 
meadows of a charming verdure in the 
ſpring, and watered with little canals, fine 
rows of trees and exuberant vineyards, The 
raſs is ſo ſucculent, that horſes grow very 
— upon it in a few weeks, hy he a yel- 
low. caſt, and a particular quality, which 
brings a weakneſs upon the horned cattle ; 
fo as to render them unfit for labour. On 
which account it is, that the oxen for 
draught uſed in theſe parts, come from Pied- 
mont, where: thefe beaſts are all white. 
And it is remarkable, that in the Milaneſe, 
all the hogs are black. | 
Five miles on this fide of Pavia, is a ce- 
tebrated Carthuſian monaſtery. Strangers 
admire the ſituation of la grande Chartreuſe 
near Grenoble, amidſt the rugged rocks and 
precipices; but here what moſt ſtrikes the 
eye, is the magnificence of the ſtructure. 
The church is remarkably ſuperb, the front 
being entirely of white marble, ornamented 
with ſculptures. It is covered with wires, 
to ſecure it from being fullied or damaged. 
ithin the church one ſees the curious 
iron-work, a great part of which is gilt. 
It is faid to have coſt ſixty thouſand dol- 
lars. Here are alſo twelve incomparable 
ſtatues, of Carrara marble ; four of which 
on the outſide, repreſent the four cardinal 
virtues. The; other eight which were done 
by Gioſeppe Luſevati, a Milaneſe, ſtand 
in the middle aile of the church, and are 
the four evangeliſts, with St. Jerom, St. 
Ambroſe, St. Auſtin, and St. Gregory. 
Two large baſons for holy water, of curious 
work manſhip, are likewiſe to be ſeen here. 
And beſides the high altar, there are ſix- 
teen others, in as many chapels, which 


for making theſe curious works, the con- 


ther and a fon. The latter, Falieri Sacci, 
excels in this art to ſuch a degree, that the 


ſtand oppolite to one another, exactly alike 


| Inſhort, the ſplendour of this fuperb church 
, | . 1:10; 


- 
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Aleſſandria, the Cathedral, Felizane, Aſti, 


3 

with regard to the marble pillars and the 
architecture, and differing only in the paint- 
ings and ornaments before the altars. The 
colours and diſpoſition of the alabaſter, 
granate and different ſorts of marble cannot 
be ſufficiently admired. Moſt of the altars 
are adorned in the neweſt Florentine taſte, 
with exquiſite imitations of flowers, &c. 
made of precious ſtones inlaid in marble; 


vent maintains two eminent maſters, a fa - 


niceſt embroiderer can hardly equal the co- 
lours with her needles and ſhades of ſilk, 
which this artiſt expreſſes with ſparks of 
agate, rubies, jaſper, amethyſt, cornelian, 
lapis lazuli, and other gems. The great 
altar piece; together with two tables on 
each ſide of it, are all of this ſurprizing 
Florentine work. Before the altar ſtand ſe- 
veral bronze pyramids, and it is ornamented 
with a chandelier in the ſame taſte, by An- 
nibal Fontana, who alſo made the admirable 
braſs work of St. Celſo's church at Milan. 
The altar glitters with a profuſion of 
gems, among which, is a lapis lazuli of a 
very extraordinary ſize. The tabernacle on 
this high altar, is ſo curiouſly: inlaid with 
onyx, lapis lazuli, agate, &c. that it is va- 
lued at 80,000 dollars. The roof of the 
church is painted with ultramarine, and in- 
laid with ſtars of gold, in imitation of the ſky, 


beſpangled with ſtars in a clear evening. 
Here is alſo a good deal of Moſaic work, 


and in the facritty, the hiſtorical part of the 
Old Teſtament is moſt ingeniouſly: carved 
an ſea horſes teeth. This is the more ad- 
mirable, becauſe of their great brittleneſs 
in compariſon of the other materials ge- 
nerally uſed for ſuch works in miniature. 
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is daily increaſing, ſome diſfinguiſhed ar- 
tiſts being conſtantly retained for improv- 
ing and adding new ornaments. | 
The founder of this Chartreuſe convent 
was John Galeazzo Viſconti, who died in 
1494, and lies buried in the church, where 
a magnificent white marble monument 1s 
erected to his memory. | LR 
The convent library is far from being 
anſwerable to its outward magnificence ; 
-but it is not often that a Carthuſian monk 
makes any great figure in the republic of 
letters. The building on the right hand 
of the entrance into the great court, has 
very fine apartments in the ſecond ſtory, in 
which the late empreſs was once entertained. 
In a little ſquare garden adjacent to the 
convent, are beautiful box hedges, and 
very pretty water-works, with which the 
grave fathers take a great delight in putting 
tricks upon the monks of other orders. 
Whenever the conductor intends a perſon. 
the favour of a deluge of 3 or a ſhower, 
there is no eſcaping it. t this part of his 
ingenuity he never practices upon thoſe 
foreigners from whom he expects a piece of 
money. 1 
In the area of the building, there is be- 
ſides a large garden of a e form, 
in which is a very beautiful walk, covered 
over with an intertexture of vines, five hun- 
dred paces long, and ſet off with marble 
ſtatues on each ſide. Oppoſite to the wall 
of this ſpacious ſquare, are the monks cells, 
built ſeparately with a little private garden 
behind every cell. The number of Carthu- 
ran monks in this convent, is between fif- 
ty and ſixty. Formerly all ſtrangers were 
entertained here gratis; but the intruſions 
and exceſſes of the German officers, in the 
laſt war, who uſed to come in large com- 
panies and live here at diſcretion, have oc- 
caſioned this laudable cuſtom to be laid 
aſide. Of all the orders, however, the Car- 
thuſians are the moſt hoſpitable. In ſing- 
ing their offices, which are the ſame with 
thoſe of the other orders, they obſerve ſuch 
Af: 


the powerfu 


a ſolemn ſfowneſs, that fourteen hours out 

of the twenty-four, are ſpent in the choir. 
The fquare you in which the Pavian 

Chartreuſe ſtands, being defigned by duke 


John Galeazzo for deer, was inclofed with 


a wall, which in ſeveral parts of it is now 


gone to decay, It is alſo famous in modern 
hiſtory, for the defeat of Francis I. king 


of France in 1525, who was here taken | 
priſoner. | | 


Pavia is a large, but old city, and thinly 
inhabited. It lies on the Ticino, over which 
there 1s a ſtone bridge of ſeven arches, and 
three hundred common paces long, leading 
to Borgo. Its fortifications are but very 
mean; and there are no traces remaining 


of its — anciently been the capital of 
kingdom of Lombardy. The 


cathedral is old, and built only of brick, 
like moſt of the other public edifices here, 
but in it is kept a ſhip's maſt, which paſſes 
among the vulgar for Rolando's lance. ' 
In the Auguſtine convent is the fine mo- 
nument deſigned for St. Auguſtine, which 
has been in hand ever fince 1364, but not 
yet fimſhed. It is to be removed into the 
church of St. Peter and St. Auguſtine, con- 
tiguous to the convent; when all the pre- 
paratives and diſpoſitions requiſite for tran- 
ſlating theſe ſacred bones ſhall be com- 
pleted. It has hitherto been obſtructed by 


the canons regular, who are proprietors of 


half the church; for they deny the genuine- 
neſs of the relick. The body of St. Au- 

uftine, is ſuppoſed to have been brought 
rom Hippo to Sardinia, in 506, and at 
the beginning of the 8th century, to have 
undergone a ſecond tranſlation to Pavia, 
For the reception of the faint, Luitprand 
king of Lombardy, built this church; which 
probably from its gilt cupola, is commonly 
called il Cielo d'Oro; but from the difor- 
ders and violences of the times, it was 
thought adviſeable to conceal the place 
where the body was interred. The care of 
this hidden treaſure was committed to the 
monks of St. Peter's convent, But in the 

Z 2 2 12th 
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1 
12th century, or at furtheſt in the year 
1220, theſe monks were ſucceeded by ca- 
nons regular, to whom, in the 4th cen- 
tury were added in the truſt the Auguſtine, 
monks, their convent lying near this church, 
one fide of which was by a papal decree aſ- 
ſigned to the canons, and the other to the 
monks. The choir was left in common, 
both poſſeſſing it alternately every month. 
The monks, however, have provided them- 


| 


ſelves with a ſmall, but well built church, | 


in their own convent; and hve in continual 
hopes that St. Auguſtine's bones will again 
come to light. It is now many years ſince 
they have been at the charge of working at 
this ſuperb Mauſoleum, the better to keep 
themſelves in countenance, as if they were 
actually poſſeſſed of the long expected re- 
lick. At length, October 1, 1695, was 
the memorable day when they thought 
their ſcheme ripe for execution. Whilſt 


a vault under the great altar was repairing, | 


near a ſpring, the water of which is now 
reckoned a, powerful febrifuge, the work- 
men diſcovered a grave. Soon after, on the 
plaiſter of the wall, was found written in 
large black Gothick characters, the word 
Auguſtino. This animating them to pro- 


| ceed in the ſearch, they came to a white 


marble coffin, every where incloſed; and 
on the front appeared the ſame word Au- 
guſtino. This coffin having been forced 
open, exhibited another of maſly filver, 
cloſed up, and marked on each ſide with a 
crucifix, and the letters J. C. (Jeſus Chriſt) 
This alſo being opened, they found a ſilk 
wrapper ftriped with red, but almoſt faded, 
and in it was a third coffin of lead; which 
from its great antiquity, was ſuppoſed to be 
that in which the ſaint's body had been laid 
at his firſt interment. This coffin was full 


of human bones, but not one of thoſe which 
have ſince been adored in other parts of 
Chriſtendom, as the relicks of St. Auguſtine 
were among them. With regard to the vo- 
taries of the papal ſee, it ſuffices, that 
on the 22d of September, 1728, Benedict 


© + Difeription"of the City ef P AVI A, from 
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for the Auguſtine monks; threatening a 
with church cenſures, thoſe who ſhall pre- 
ſume to contradict the authenticity of this ſa- 
cred relick. Juſtus Fontanini, has alſo drawn 
his pen, in behalf of the monks in a ſhort 
piece publiſhed at Rome. The monument 
is deſigned . to be placed directly over the 
place where this ſuppoſed St. Auguſtine was 
found, and on this account the choir is to 
be lengthened. = 17105 61 2 . 
Naear the ſteps leading to the abovemen- 
tioned vault, lies Boetius, the Chriſtian 
philoſopher, who innocently fuffered death 
in the laſt year of the emperor Theodoric, 
after alleviating his baniſhment to Pavia, by 
writing his. elegant treatiſe de Conſolatione 
Philoſophiæ. The tower where he was im- 
priſoned, and at laſt beheaded, is ſtill ſhewn 
to travellers. Not far from Boetius's grave, 
over another tomb, is an inſcription. Here 
4 lie the bones of king Luitprand,” _ 

That the Franciſcans intend not to be 
long behind hand with the Auguſtines, in 
diſcovering the bones of one of the primi- 
tive fathers appears from an inſcription in 
one of the chapels belonging to their church. 
« This is the chapel where St. Jerom's 
* body is buried; but the ſpot is not yet 
« known.“ Near the chapel is a vault, in 
which are depoſited the bones of the French 
ſoldiers, who were ſlain at the battle of Pa- 
via, in 1525, which at firſt quite filled it; 
but have now conſiderably ſubſided. We 
muſt not here omit a. very ſingular way of 
aſking alms, which we met with at the gates 
of Pavia; where the better to move com- 
paſſion, the beggars hold out a diſh with a 
human ſkull in it. | 

The univerſity of Pavia was founded by 
Charlemagne, and repaired by Charles IV. 
Here are ſeven colleges, among which, that 
of St. Boromeo is the fineſt building. Pius 
the Fifth was the founder of the Collegium 
Papale; of that pope there is a large {tatuc 
before its front; but in the cloyſter upon 
the left hand, is another much ſuperior to 
it of white marble, upon a pedeſtal of red 


the Thirtcench, by a ſolemn bull declared 


and black. On the right is a ſtately hall, 
| > MAR 
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hung with admirable capital pictures, of 
which the battle of Lepanto, by Giovanni 
\ Battiſta delle Scuole, placed over the en- 
trance, is the largeſt. 

In the area before the citadel, is a grand 
equeſtrian ſtatue of braſs, called Regiſola: 
But is thought to be deſigned either for 
Antoninus Pius, or Marcus Aurelius; tho? 
ſome will have it to be Conſtantine the 
Great; and among the commonalty, it paſ- 
ſes for the ſtatue of Charles V. | 
About five es from Pavia, lies Vog- 
hera, a very indifferent town, belonging to 
the prince de Ciſterna, who is ſtyled mar- 

quis of Voghera. Ir affords nothing remark- 
able, except an inſcription on the right ſide 
of the high altar in its principal - church, 
for count Thadeus, of the celebrated family 
of Verneſe, an ornament not only of the 
city, but of human nature, who died in 
1483, He lay undecayed in the bowels of 
the earth till the 29th of July, 1648, when 
his body was found tinged with concreted 
blood,” | 

Near it is placed a coat of arms, with 
words to this effect, A wonderful fight, 
« indeed! but be not ſurpriſed, that he 
« who perhaps lived free from guilt, ſhould 
« not, when dead, become the food of 
« worms, but was exempted from cor- 
« ruption.” 

Nothing can be more delightful than the 
country from Voghera to Tortona ; and the 
road being raiſed pretty high, the latter 
may be ſeen through an avenue at the diſ- 
tance of two or three leagues off. Tortona 
has not much to boaſt of beyond Voghera; 
but the caſtle ſtanding to the left on a hill, 
is a fine fortification. | 

From Tortona to Aleſſandria, it is 12 
Italian mites. And about a mile from the 
former, there is a ford over the river Scrinia 
or Scrivia, which iſſues from the Genoele 
moun:ains, and after rain is extremely rapid. 
This is alſo the caſe of the river Bormia, 
near Aleſſandria; ſo that after heavy rains, 
travellers are obliged to take another way 
further about, and croſs it at a ferry. 


L 
| 


Aleſſandria, in Latin Alexandria Statel- 
liorum, where the inhabitants, for want of 
wood, uling ſtraw to heat their ovens for 
baking of bread, have from that circum- 
ſtance, got the name of Aleſſandria della 


Paglia; and not from the emperors of Ger- 


many being anciently crowned there with a 
diadem made of ſtraw, according to an ab- 
ſurd fable. It contains twelve thouſand 
ſouls ; but its fortifications are very mean. 
When the city and its territories were ceded 
to the duke of Savoy, in the late wars, that 
prince ordered a fort to be built on the 
other ſide of the Tanaro, and another in 
the ſuburbs of the city. But the emperor 
taking offence at theſe innovations, it was 
alledged by the court of Turin, that ſuch 
fortifications had been built in thoſe places 
many years before; and that no more was 
meant than to repair them. If Aleſſandria is 


not covered by them, the reſt of the ceded 


country at leaſt is ſecured; indeed, the 
king of Sardinia's dominions, are quite ex- 
poſed on the Milaneſe ſide. - The marquis 
di Solerio has built a theatre for acting of 
operas, in April and October, the fairs being, 
kept in thoſe months. The prince of Pied- 
mont, who was here at one fair, gave a 


hundred louis d'ors for his box, and half 


that ſum for the uſe of the houſe, in order to 


give a ball. Among the ſingers, Selvi was 
the beſt; ſhe had been a long time in Ger- 
many, and particularly at Vienna, during 
which time, ſne managed affairs ſo well, 
that the intereſt of the money ſhe amaſſed, 
brings her in two thouſand five hundred 
Piedmonteſe livres per annum. With whoſe 
perſon and voice, a German captain of dra- 
goons being ſmitten, married her and quit- 
ted the ſervice. 

In the cathedral are ſome good ſculptures 
in marble, and freſco paintings. And-up- 
on the pavement of a chapel, is an humble 
epitaph, by which we learn, „that Philip 
e Maria Reſta, the leaſt of biſhops, and 
the greateſt of ſinners, recommends him- 
„ ſelf to the prayers of the reader,” Anna 


1706. 
7 In 
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In another chapel, a ſquare ſtone over 
the entrance of a vault, gives us the fol- 
lowing extraordinary inſcription. * For 
50 nefit of the pious worſhippers of the 
<< virgin mother of God, who expired while 
“ her ſon hung on the croſs, (patibulum) 
< the governors of this chapel cauſed this 
% vault to be dug in virgin ground, that 
* the dead, as well as the living, may feel 
ce the influences of the mother of mercy,” 
Anno 1689. 
From Aleſſandria to Felizane, it is fix 
computed Italian miles, and eight more 
from thence to Aſti. Within a mile and a 
half of Felizane, lies Solerio, upon an emi- 
nence; which beſides a very grand proſpect 
towards Aleſſandria, commands on all ſides 
an extent of country of near ſeventy miles, 
interſperſed with towns and villages. A- 
mong thoſe which make the beſt appear- 
ance are, Caſtellata and St. Salvatore. The 
laſt of theſe, beſides its extenſiveneſs, and a 
number of polite inhabitants, is cele- 
for the ſalubrity of its air; which 
draws thither a great reſort of Valetudina- 
rians. 7 
Betwixt Felizane and Aſti, are found 
curious turbines, conchæ, cochleæ, pectines, 
and other petrefactions, of which more than 
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twelve ſpecies have been found in one 


ſtone. 

Aſti is a large city, ſituated in a very de- 
„ee and fertile valley. the extent 
of the walls which incloſe the very ſuburbs, 
it may be ſuppoſed to have formerly been 
well fortified. But at preſent all thoſe 
works are going to ruin; and no care is 
taken even to repair the citadel, 

The cathedral is an elegant ſtructure, 
with a lofty roof, a fine cupola, and 
freſco painting. According to an inſerip- 
tion lately put up, it was anciently a temple 
of Juno, but by St. Surus, one of Jeſus's 
ſeventy diſciples, conyerted into a Chriſtian 
church. | | 

From Aſti to Turin, the diſtance is twen- 
ty-two Italian miles, which the veturini or 
poſt-chaiſe-men, reckon a good day's jour- 
ney. In the way lies the ſteep Montata di 
Tuſſino, which in wet-weather is avoided, 
being too flippery for horſes, though they 
fetch a compaſs, and if in aſcending the 
hill it happens to rain, the only expedientis 
to unſhoe 'the horſes, as in ſuch a clayey 
road they go the better without them. The 
country betwixt Aſti and Turin, has little 
of the charming appearance of the Mila. 


neſe. 


SECT. Ix. 
Journey through Geneva, Savoy, Mount Senis, Turin, Piemont, Ge. 


. Account of the Republick of Geneva, and Church of St. Peter; its Arſenal, publict 
Granaries, Revenue, Laws, Manufactures, Antiquities; Kings of England and France 


openly prayed for, Calvin's Grave, ſubterraneous Courſe of the Rhone, Advantage to young 


People of being ſent to Geneva, Ec. 


%® TEAR Villeneuve, the river Rhone 
empties itſelf into the Lacus Lema- 
nus, Leman lake, or lake of Geneva, with 
ſuch rapidity, that for the diſtance of half a 
league, its water, which is very foul, con- 
tinues unmixed with that of the lake, which 
is very clear. But afterwards there is no 
viſible diſtinction, though Ammianus Mar- 


cellinus, among the ancients and ſeveral mo- 
dern writers affirm the contrary. This lake 
is eight German miles in length, but mea- 
ſures near ten along its banks. The Savoy 
ſhore is the ſhorteſt, but its windings in- 
cluded, it is about ſeven German miles. 
The greateſt breadth is near Rolle, where 


| 


it is about five leagues, It is as little — 
| Je 
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ject to froſt as the Bodenſee; the laſt in- 
ance of this kind having been in the year 
1572. The plenty of its fiſh has ſuffered 
ſome decreaſe, and particularly within theſe 
forty or fifty years paſt, a very voracious 
fin of prey, before unknown, is. ſaid to 
have been ſeen in it. The inhabitants call 
it Monteba, but know not whether it came 
from the lake of Neuf-chatel or Yverdun ; 
which laſt, by means of a canal and a little 
river called la Venoge, communicates with 
the lake of Geneva; or from a large pond 
near la Venoge, through ſome ſubterrane- 
ous paſſage, or by an inundation. Former- 
ly this lake afforded trouts of fifty or ſixty 
pounds weight; whereas now, one of twen- 
ry or thirty is reckoned very large. We 
wondered to ſee here no fine gondolas or 
barges in order to take the air on the wa- 
ter; but poſſibly they are prohibited by the 
ſtrict attention of the Police, to cut off all 
inlets of unneceſſary expences and luxury. 
In the lake, at a ſmall diſtance from Geneva, 
is a huge ſtone, with a large cavity; it 1s 
called la pierre de Neiton, or Niton's ſtone; 
which was the name of the Neptune of the 
ancient Celts and Gauls : and that it was 
uſed for ſacrifices, appears from ſome uten- 
fils of that fort, found upwards of fifty years 
ago in the hollow of it. 23 

The Rhone at its influx, forms an iſland, 
on which, together with the banks on both 
ſides, ſtands the city of Geneva, which is 
ſituated in forty- ſix degrees twelve minutes, 
north latitude. The part on the right hand, 
which from a church of that name, is called 
St. Gervais, is very much inferior in reſpect 
of dimenſions and beauty to the buildings 
on the eminence to the left ſide of the ri- 
ver; but for theſe twenty years paſt, daily 
improvements are making in every part 
the city. The large and heautiful fortifi- 
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fect. The Rue Neuve, conſiſts of fine 


buildings, particularly the houſe facing the 
Treille, or the walks made behind the town- 
houſe. The Treille conſiſts of lime-trees, 
and being upon an eminence, affords a 
charming proſpect of the large gardens 
below it, as alſo of the fields and meadows 
towards the mountains. One of the moſt. 
ſtately houſes is that of Mr. Lullin, an 
eccleſiaſtic; which is ſaid to have coſt him 
above 80, ooo dollars. 5 

Some ſtreets of the lower town, have a 
ſort of arches or piazzas; but they are lof- 
tier than thoſe of Berne, and project fur- 
ther. Shelters of this kind are very con- 
venient in a city which has no coaches. | 

The principal church 1s that of St. Peter, 
where Henry duke of Rohan has a monu- 
ment; and the ſervice here, as in. moſt 
other churches, is performed in French by 
the miniſter of the reformed perſuaſion. 
Several families who fled to this city from 
Italy, among which, are the Michali, Ca- 
landrin, Turretin, Gallatin, Sartoris, Leger, 
Stoppa, &c. contribute to the ſupport of 
an Italian church for themſelves and others, 
who for the cauſe of religion may be obliged 
to leave that country; as the German re- 
formed, have alſo their religious aſſembly. 
The Lutherans have within theſe twenty or 
thirty years, been allowed to maintain a par- 
ticular paſtor; at preſent they form but a 
thin congregation, and the miniſter's wife is 


the only female among them. This church 


is under the protection of the duke of Saxe- 
gotha, who appoints the preacher. At the 
entrance into the town-houlſe are ſome in- 
{criptions, relating to the reformation of the 
church, begun here in 1535, in memory 
of the alliance formed in ,1184, with the 


of cantons of Berne and Zurich; and on ac- 


count of the unſucceſsful attempt of the 


cations have drawn hicher ſeveral ſorts of | 
workmen, and occaſioned ſeveral judicious 


Savoyards to ſurpriſe this city in 1602. The 
aſcent to the town-houlſe;, is without ſteps, 


meaſures in order to procure building ma- 
terials at a reaſonable rate; fo that what at 
firlt might appear to raiſe the price of pri- 
vate buildings, has had a quite contrary e 


L 


being a ſmooth pavement of ſmall pebbles 
as moſt eaſy for the aged, ſuch as magiſtrates 
frequently are. 15 


=, 
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In the arſenal, are ſhewn the ladders, a 
charged petard, and other implements made 
uſe of by the Savoyards, in their famous de- 
ſign of ſcaling the city by night, when they 
were beaterr off with all the ignominy which 
their perfidzoutneſs deſerved. 1 
The city has but little land belonging to 
it, fo that the corn it yields not being ſuf- 
ficient for ſupplying the inhabitants of the 
republic; and the regular importation of it 
from the neighbouring countries, being 
liable to be interrupted by bad harveſts, 
contagious diftempers, or war; for pre- 
venting a ſcarcity, large granaries have been 
built at the public expence. In theſe are 
continually kept ninety thouſand quintals of 
corn; which is computed to ſerve. for two 
years. But no body is obliged to buy their 
corn from this ſtore-houſe, as at Rome, 
where every body muſt repair to his holi- 
neſs's granary, and the corn 1s ſold at double 
the price it coſt; and whoſoever has corn 
to diſpoſe of, muſt deliver it in at a very 
unreaſonable low rate. Bakers, inn-keep- 
ers, the garriſon, city artificers, and fuch 
labourers as are employed by the city are 
the only perſons under any obligation to 
provide themſelyes with corn from the re- 
wen of Geneva's granary. This con- 
umption takes off yearly about ſixteen 
thouſand quintals; and the intent of it is 
not ſo much the ſmall gain which accrues 
to the city, from a very moderate advance 
of the price; as thus by regularly giving 
out of the corn, every fix years the entire 
ſtock is renewed. 1 
The other revenues of the city, may an- 
nually amount to an hundred and thirty 
thouſand dollars, the greateſt part of which, 
is employed in the falaries of the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical 'officers, in the building and 


repairing of the public edifices, and in the | 


payment of the garriſon, which conſiſts of 
eight hundred, men well diſciplined, with 
an uniform of blue, faced with red. Eleven 
pariſhes in the environs did alſo belong to 
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or at leaſt immemorially, lodged in the 
people, which conſiſt of about fifteen hun- 
dred burghers ; their chiefs being the four 
ſyndics, who with twenty-one council men, 
conſtitute the ſupreme court of twenty-five, 
of which two perſons of one family cannot be 
members at the ſame time. | | 
The next is the more ſevere court, con- 
ſiſting of fixty, and the great council of two 
hundred. The fyndics are choſen by the 
people, out of the council of twenty-one, 
They continue in office but a year: they, 
however, retain their ſeat in the council, 
and are capable of being choſen again. In' 
order to ſupport credit, it is enacted by an 
expreſs law, that no ſon who does not dif. 
charge his father's debts, ſhall be. capable 
of any office. 538 | 
Geneva has alſo ſome peculiar ordinances 
relative to matrimony. No marriage is al- 
lowed of, unleſs both parties be of the pro- 
teſtant religion. All previous promiſes or 
engagements of a reformed, with a Roman 
catholic, are declared void and of none ef- 
fect. And the agents, together with thoſe 
who have given their conſent to it, are 
| puniſhable according to the nature of the 
circumſtances. A woman of forty years of 
age, cannot marry a man who is ten years 
younger than herſelf; if above forty, her 
choice is confined ta five years younger. A. 
man about ſixty, is not to marry a woman 
who is not at leaſt above half that age. A 
widow muſt continue fo ſix months before 
ſhe canalter her condition. In this pointa 
man 1s not limited to any particular time, 
but he is, however, enjoined to wait a rea- 
ſonable ſpace, with this ſingular addition, 
which is not found in other laws, both to 
„ obviate ſcandal, and to ſhew that he hath 
<« felt the hand of God.” 5 
The maintenance of a good police, and 
the ſuppreſſion of luxury, is the province 
of a particular chamber; but a very extra- 
ordinary fund here, is that ariſing from the 
dirt of the ſtreets. In other places money. 


| 


the republic. The power was originally, 


1 


is paid for having it carried away; whereas 


here, 


| 
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here, it is farmed for 800 livres, paid to the 
city for the excluſive privilege of taking it 
away, to manure land. | 

The expulſion of the-proteſtants out of 
France, has ſo well ſupplied this city with 
good handicraftsmen and artiſts, that thoſe 
in the ſeveral branches of the watch trade, 
are computed at above three hundred. And 
the Geneva watches are not at all inferior 
to the Engliſh in point of beauty. A very 

ood ſilver one may be had for about thirty 
Rheniſh guilders; and a gold one with a 
chaſed caſe, for fifty rix-dollars. 

Spon has already written the hiſtory of 
Geneva, but not in a manner equal to the 
manuſcript left by Gautier, which deſerves 
to ſee the light. Yet as it aſſerts and even 
enlarges the plebeian power, and the govern- 
ment is more and more modelling itſelf into 
_ - an ariſtocracy, ſuch a work is not likely 

ever to come under the preſs. | 
There is alſo little hopes of ever ſeeing 
any more of the works of his brother Bu- 
tinus, who alone could decypher his writ- 
ings, having been ſnatched away by death. 

The city library is well furniſhed with 
books, and a fine collection of medals and 
petrefactions. The moſt remarkable among 
the manuſcripts are a Terence, the four 
evangeliſts written in the gth century, and 
a Latin bible in a large folio entire. In 
this manuſcript the paſſage of St. John's 
epiſtle, concerning the witneſſes in heaven, 
and on earth is found, the verſes being only 
tranſpoſed. And the title of the epiſtle it- 
ſelf, is ad Spartos, of which ſome make 
ſparſos, or diſperſos fideles; and this ſenſe 
correſponds with its uſual title of catholic. 
Others chuſe to read it ad Parthos, St. Au- 
guſtine quoting ſome paſſages of St. John, 
under this name. 

Among other antiquities, here are ſome 
large Roman amphoræ, and an old Gauliſh 
prieſt, of bronze, with a pitcher in his 
rignt hand; a large table, in the middle of 
which is a piece of Florence marble, two 
feet long and one broad, ſo diſtinctly repre- 
lenting a landſkip, and the ruinous fortifi- 
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| cations of a town, with an old caſtle on an 
eminence, as to have wanted: a few amend- 
ments. All around it is another piece of 
marble, repreſenting the waves of the ſea, 
and inlaid with fiſh of mother-of- pearl. 
This table formerly belonged to the unfor- 
tunate Tavernier, by whom it was preſented 
to admiral du Queſne, whoſe ſon gave it 
this library. In the large hall hang the por- 
traits of many perſons celebrated for learn- 
ing, as Calvin, Beza, Farrel, Luther, &c. 
In one of the adjacent chambers is a portrait 
of Mayerne, an Engliſh phyſician, excel- 
lently done by Rubens ; and Cyrillus Luca- 
rius, by ſome other hand much inferior to 
the former. This library is open ſeveral 
hours in a week, and books are not refuſed 
to be lent upon certain conditions. 

At Mr. Lullin's the miniſter, we ſaw St. 


| Jerome's diſcourſes in Latin, written upon 


Egyptian papyrus, which Montfaucon aſ- 
ſerts in a writing prefixed to it, to be of the 
ſixth or ſeventh century; and a plate of one 
page of it may be ſeen in Mabillon's learn- 
ed work de Arte Diplomatica. Among 
the abovementioned collection of books, are 
two editions of Cicero de officiis ; the one 
of the year 1465, the other of 1466, and 
both printed at Mentz. 

Mr. Turretin, the learned profeſſor of 
divinity, has a well choſen collection of 
books and old medals. 

In the churches of Geneva, the kings of 
France and England, are prayed for by 
name. The Chriſtian behaviour and peace- 


able temper of the clergy here, may ſerve 


as a pattern to many of their brethren, dit- 
fering from them in ſome doctrinal points. 
Both the clergy and laity here, are averſe 
to enter into any diſcourſe upon the proce- 
dure againſt Servetus ; and they wiſh that 
the whole matter were buried in utter obli- 
vion. However heady and irreclaimable 
Servetus might have been in his error; yet 
according to true proteſtant principles, the 
treatment which he met with can never be 
approved of, 
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This is put beyond all doubt in the 
pieces of M. de la Roche, and profeſſor 
eim, on this ſubject. Though the 
latter's Hiſtoria Michael. Serveti, printed 
at Helmſtadt, 172 7 in which Calvin's pro- 
cedure is examined, has not gained the ap- 
probation of the Calviniſts ; particularly the 
author of the Bibliotheque raiſonnee, charges 
M. Moſheim with notorious partiality, and 
a malignant diſpoſition; but from this he 
has ſufficiently vindicated himſelf, in his 
« New Effay towards an impartial church 
% hiſtory.” The followers of Luther, are 
upbraided with that reformer's making ad- 
vances towards Carloſtadius; but what pity 
it is, that his conduct, and that of the Cal- 
viniſts ſhould be ſo little alike. The ſpot 
where Servetus was burnt, is a ſhort half 
league from this city, along a pleaſant 
meadow, and the walk called Plain-palais, 
on a ſmall eminence, where formerly ſtood 
a ſtone monument with an inſcription, 
which was clandeſtinely carried off. At 
preſent one ſees a wide deep pit there, from a 
large quantity of earth dug up ſome years ago, 
for a redoubt near it; which was afterwards 
carried on to this city. Another way, which 
with only a little compaſs brings you near 
this place, lies on the right hand through 
a fine walk, called the Philoſophical — 4 
which the famous Arminius, whilſt a ſtu- 
dent at Geneva, uſed eſpecially to frequent, 
and where he is faid to have planned his 
ſyſtem of divinity. 

Mie cannot forbear mentioning, to the 
praiſe of this republic, that the abſurd pro- 
ceedings with regard to indictments and 
ſentences for witchcraft and ſorcery, one of 
the relicks of popery, was much ſooner ex- 
ploded here, than in other proteſtant coun- 
tries, not one perſon ſince the year 1652, 
having ſuffered death upon any ſuch accu- 
ſation ; nor are thoſe idle ſtories with which 
other countries are filled, ſo much as men- 
tioned here. 

On the Plain-palais, not far from the 
gate where the Savoyards made an attempt 
in 1602, to ſurpriſe the city, is the gene- 
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ral burying- place, only a few families, a. 
mong which is Beza, being buried in the 
church of the ſuburb St. Gervais. That 
Calvin lies in the Plain-palais church-vard, 
is certain; but the inhabitants of Geneva; 
to ſhew their averſion againſt ſectariſm, will 
not tell, or ſeem to know in what particu- 
lar ſpot his body is depoſited. Mr. Galli. 
ton, a preacher, told us, that once a Scot- 
iſh preſbyterian came to him, expreſſing a 
great deſire of ſeeing Calvin's grave; to 
which he anſwered, that where it was he 
himſelf did not know; at which the Scot 
ſeeming to expreſs great aſtoniſhment and 
concern, Galliton added, it has long ſince 
been ſuffered to be forgot, as it was fore- 
ſeen that ſuperſtitious preſbyterians would 
one day come, and make more ſtir about it 
than was fitting. The Lutheran paſtor, 
however, ſhewed me, on the right hand 
going into the church-yard, a mark in the 
wall of the peſt-houſe, which ſtands in the 
middle ; and at the diſtance of ſome paces 
oppoſite to this mark, is the ſpot where 
Calvin was interred. He further informed 
me, that a Lutheran eccleſiaſtic was alſo 
buried here cloſe by Calvin. 

The upper part of the city is well ſup- 
plied with water from the Rhone, by means 
of an engine; and the fall of that river 
within the city, 1s of great ſervice to the 
mills : but the noiſe is not a little trouble- 
ſome to foreigners, who lodge at the three 
kings, ere they become accuſtomed to it. 

At the diſtance of ſeven long leagues 
from Geneva, betwixt fort Ecluſe and 
Mount Credo, this river entirely loſes it- 
ſelf under ground; the way thither is 
troubleſome, and beſt gone on horſeback. 
Fort Ecluſe is built upon a rock, along the 
foot of which runs the Rhone, and there 
being no other way than this to Lyons, tra- 
vellers are here examined. After tome little 
falls, the river at once buries itſelf under 
ground, ſo as to become fordable. When 
the water is low, you have a fight of the 
aperture in the earth, which at high water 


| is hid. About eighty or a hundred paces 


from 
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from thence, one ſees, again little ſprings 


and pools, and ſoon after almoſt half the ri- 
ver ſhews itſelf, the remainder ſtill purſuing 
its ſubterraneous courſe, | 
Yeſterday M. de Cloſure” the French re- 
ſident, or rather the city, gave an enter- 
tainment, on account of the birth of the 
Dauphin, to which all ſtrangers were in- 
vited. The number of candles and lamps 
uſed in the illumination, amounted to ſome 
millions, the whole city being one blaze of 
light; ſo that the expence in many houſes, 
was not leſs than an hundred Rheniſh guil- 
ders. Several motives concurred to this 
profuſeneſs; namely, regard to his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, as a powerful neighbour, ' 
the advantage accruing to the city from the 
French trade, and the univerſal eſteem 
which M. de Cloſure has merited by his 
politeneſs and generoſity, which are equal 
to his abilities; and laſtly, many from a 
frivolous ambition of outdoing their neigh- 


bours, put themſelves to very needleſs ex- 


pences. At ten o'clock the entertainment 
of the town-houſe began, at which were 
preſent an hundred and ſeventy gueſts, 
The cooks, who on this occaſion had been 
ſent for from Lyons, ſeem to have had no 
very high ideas of the kitchen furniture in 
Switzerland, having, among a multitude 
of other things, brought with them a cart- 
load of ſpits; but they afterwards owned, 
that they found all the kitchen appurte- 
nances in very good order. The feaſt con- 
liſted of four courſes; the firſt of boiled 
meats, the ſecond of roaſted, the third of 
pyes and tarts, and the fourth of ſweet- 
meats. The leading diſh upon every table 
was a large trout from the lake, accordin 
to the cuſtom of beginning the repaſt wit 
fin. Every thing was ſerved up in plate. 
Among the wines was vin de Cote, red Bur- 
gundy, Cote-rote, and a very ſtrong white 
Burgundy, called Morache. The prin- 
eipal toaſt was begun by the ſyndic of the 
city, and pledged at once by the whole com- 
pany, being anſwered by the cannon behind 
the town-houſe, and afterwards by thoſe on 
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the ramparts. The health of the king and 
queen were each ſaluted, with an hundred 
and one guns, &c. &c. 

It is highly proper that young perſons 
ſhould be ſent to Geneva, before they viſit 
France ; on account of the converſation of 
ſo many excellent perſons, both of the 
clergy and laity, it is impoſſible but they 
rſt reap very important advantages. 
Here are particular aſſemblies ſeveral times 
a week, in which the diſcourſe turns upon 
the ſciences, and ſtrangers find an eaſy ad- 
mittance. All opportunities and tempta- 
tions to a ſauntering diſſolute life are, as 
much as poſſible, reſtrained and ſuppreſſed 
by the police, not ſo much as a theatre be- 
ing allowed of. Several languages are 
ſpoken here, eſpecially the French; and 
the academical exerciſes may alſo be learn- 
ed to perfection. The maſter of the rid- 
ing ſchool, is la Terraſſe, who was in great 
eſteem at Berlin, in the time of Frederic I. 
The ſcholars practiſe four times a, week ; 
and the expences of the firſt month are 
five piſtoles, after which, with the fees and 
gratuities they are only four. The maſters 
of languages and others, content themſelyes 
with a piftole a month, or for ſixteen leſ- 
fons. Some profeſſors entertain boarders 
at about forty Rheniſh guilders a month, 
lodging, fire, and candle included, 

'The converſation of the ladies, is no 
where fo innocent and improving as at Ge- 
neva. Their manners are free and chear- 
ful like the French ; but a good education, 
and the maxims of virtue ſtrongly inſtil- 
led into them from their tender years, 
and not weakened by open examples of 
vice and licentiouſneſs ; but ſtrengthened 
by the animated exhortations of the clergy, 
render an irreproachable deportment habi- 
tual to them. He who from the freedom 
of their behaviour ſhould conclude, that 
they might without much ado, be brought 
to any immodeſt familiarity, would find 
himſelfegregiouſly miſtaken, Whereas the 


general character of the young women of 
France, eſpecially thoſe of Paris is, 
Aa a 2 


that 
they 


, % 
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they have a great deal of freedom; but 
tempered with little virtue; and conle- 
quently are very improper company for a 
young traveller: ſo that the following part 


of the character given by Saluſt to Sempro- 


nia, may be applied to many of them, . ſhe 
& could ſing and dance with a greater pro- 


„ priety than was required in a woman of 
virtue; ſhe had no unhappy genius, for 
< ſhe could make verſes, joke agreeably, 


expreſs herſelf either with modeſty and 


< ſoftneſs, or'in a ſtrain of indecency and 
< tartneſs.” X 
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HERE is ſcarce any other way of 


travelling from Geneva to Italy, than 
in poſt-chaiſes, which will hold two perſons, 
with covering over head, and room for two 
trunks behind. They have but two wheels, 


and one of the two horſes runs within the 


ſhafts and bears the ſtreſs of the burthen. 


The rugged rocks and narrow roads with 


the ſhort turnings along the mountains, 
render it extremely difficult for four wheeled 
carriages to tgavel through Savoy. Return- 
ed chaiſes for Turin frequently offering at 
Geneva, the whole expence of chaiſe, with 
entertainment on the road, together with 
the charges of the mule and poſtillion over 
Mount Senis, may be all cleared for eight 
or nine piſtoles. It is the more neceſſary 


here to include lodging and entertainment, 


as by that means the extravagant impoſi- 
tions of the inn-keepers are prevented; the 
poſtillions know the prices of wines and all 
kinds of provifions ; and beſides, on ac- 
count of their conſtant cuſtom, the land- 


lords are careful to carry it fair with them. 


In the other parts of Italy there is no need 
for this precaution, it being ſufficient to 
adviſe the inn-keeper that you intend to eat 
al paſta; which at dinner is thirty-Piedmon- 
teſe fols or three paoli, and for ſupper and 
bed forty ſols or four paoli, and half a ſti- 
ver for a ſervant. By living al conto, you 


{ſeldom fare better, and the landlord brings 


N 


in what bill he pleaſes. The entertainment 
in Savoy like that in Italy, generally conſiſts 
of a ſoop, boiled or roaſted fowls, pigeons, 
cheſnuts, butter, cheeſe, and fruit. On 
faſt days the fare is very indifferent, ſtale 
pickled fiſh being one. of the principal 
diſhes. The Savoy wine is of a very red 
deep colour, and harſh withall. They have, 
indeed, ſweet wines, which they call vini 
amabili; but they are not ſo wholeſome as 
the vino bruſco. Not only in Savoy, but 
in Piedmont and Milan we found them buſy 
at their vintage, ſo late as the middle of 
October; whereas this year, the grapes on 
the Neckar began to. be ripe about the 
middle of September... 

From Geneva to Turin is a week's jour- 
ney. At a quarter of a league's diſtance 


| from Geneva, the river Arva ſeparates it 


on that ſide from the duchy of Savoy. On 
the other ſide of the river is a Savoy cuſtom- 
houſe, where every thing which one is de- 
firous of ſaving from the inconveniency of 
being frequently rummaged, is ſealed as a 
certificate of having been examined at No- 
vane. © © | | 

The vaſt mountains called Montagnes. 
Maudites, or Curſed Mountains, and les 
glacieres or the ice-houſes near Anecy, you 
leave to the left. They are about three 
days journey from Geneva, and perpetually 
covered with ſnow and ice, which makes the 


* 


buſineſs 
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buſineſs of climbing them up in ſearch of 
rock-cryſtal among the cliffs extremely dan- 
erous. 

The perpendicular height of the above- 
mentioned Curſed Mountains, from the 
lake of Geneva, is computed to be at leaſt 
2000 fathoms or French toiſes, of ſix feet, 
which are equal to 128 16 feet, or above 
two Engliſh miles; and the ſurface of the 
lake of Geneva, 1s four hundred and twen- 
ty-ſix toiſes, higher than the level of the 
Mediterranean. | 

Out of theſe mountains, and eſpecially 
from the mountains of Faucigny, iſſues the 
Arva, which at a muſket ſhot from the city 
of Geneva, falls into the Rhone; and from 
the abovementioned circumſtances, accord- 
ing to the different ſeaſons of the year, riſes 
and falls with great rapidity. Gold- ſand is 
found in it; but not in ſuch quantity as to 
anſwer the toil of gathering it, the fourth 
part of a dollar being the moſt that can poſ- 
ſibly be gathered in a day. For the great- 
eſt part of the year only women are to be 
ſeen in the villages hereabouts; for the men 
and boys are hardly two or three months at 
home throughout the year, their poverty 
obliging them to ſeek a maintenance abroad 
by ſweeping of chimneys, carrying monkeys 
about, &c. and part of their ſmall gains 
they muſt bring home with them. The 
men returning and ſetting out at certain 
feaſons, the women on this ſpot are found 
generally to lie in about the ſame time. 
The firſt day's journey from Geneva to- 
wards Turin is very troubleſome, the road 
being ſtony and over high mountains. The 
country 1s alſo peopled but thinly. Wal- 
nut- trees grow here in as great plenty as in 
Switzerland; Marlie, four leagues and an 
half from Geneva, was the place where I 
firſt ſaw the paper windows ſo common in 
Italy, and fometimes in the palaces of the 
principal nobility, to which, however, they 
are no great ornament. This paper is im- 


pregnared with oil, both to render it more 
traniparent, and to keep out the air, which 
m many places, eſpecially at night, is very 
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noxious. For that oil has this effect, is evi- 
dent by the barometer. But that paper 
windows are ſo very common in Italy, be- 
ſides keeping out the air, may be owing to 
the dearneſs of glaſs in Italy, beyond many 
other places; another conſideration is, that 
by the refraction of the ſun-beams in the 
ſummer through glaſs-panes, the rooms 
would become inſupportably hot. 

Four leagues and a half from Marlie, lies 
Rumelie. And about half way on the left 
hand are lofty mountains covered with 
ſnow. Anecy, an epiſcopal ſee, is ſituated 
on a delightful lake; the many agreeable 
proſpects and the good company in it, muſt 
render this place a very pleaſant reſidence. 
In Savoy, French is the univerſal language, 
the names of the towns and villages are allo 
moſtly French ; but the national temper has 
more of the German caſt in it; particu- 
larly they diſtinguiſh themſelves from their 
ſouthern and weſtern neighbours, by what 
1s called the old German integrity, to which 
poſſibly the poverty of the country may 
not a little contribute. A peaſant, with a 
pair of oxen, a couple of horſes, four cows, 
ſome goats and ſheep, with a ſmall piece of 
ground, paſſes for a man of ſubſtance. 
Their bread 1s generally of rye, with a mix- 
ture of wheat and barley among the better 
ſort. Their drink is milk and water, their 
food conſiſts principally of cheeſe, butter, 
walnuts, vegetables, and what fleſh they 
can ſpare of their own breeding; but the 
generality are rather under a neceſſity of 
diſpoſing of part of their ſtock to purchaſe- 
the other neceſſaries of life. With this 
way of living the people are chearful, feed 
heartily, have a much better complexion: 
than the Piedmonteſe, live to a great age; 
and being withal ſo prolific, that the in- 
habitants, if they ſtayed at home, could not 
ſubſiſt upon the products of the country, 
they may well be excuſed in ſending their 
children to ſeek a livelihood, by ſnhewing 
monkeys, ſweeping chimneys, and black- 
ing ſhoes, or as they can. The numbers of 


ſuch Savoyards at Paris, is computed to be 
| above. 
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above 18000, of which the boys are ſhoe- 
blackers. In the winter time they live very 
comfortably, forty or fifty of them in a 
room; and in ſummer the ſtones at the 
threſholds of the houſes ſerve them for pil- 
lows. 'They are ſo honeſt, that they may be 


truſted to change gold. If once they attain 
to the ſetting up of a little ſhop, they are 
ſuch maſters of the thriving talents, that it 
is often the foundation of a conſiderable 
fortune. The rich banker and Financier 
Croizat, whoſe daughter was married to 
the count d*Evereux, of the houſe of Bouil- 
lon, was formerly one of this fraternity. 
Yet fo prevalent is the love of their coun- 
try in them, that when they become maſ- 
ters of any little ſtock, they generally re- 
turn home. Every year an old fellow goes 
up and down the village, and gets together 
the boys, in order to conduct them out of 
the country. It is not uncommon that ſome 
of the children committed to him are ſo 
ſmall, as to be carried away in baſkets. He 
is alſo of further ſervice, returning home 
with letters, needles, and ſuch trifles, and 
ſometimes money from his countrymen at 
Paris, Lyons, &c. to their parents, relations, 
and friends. This encourages the people at 
home to truſt him with freſh colonies, from 
whoſe emigration he alfo reaps ſome little 
advantage; at leaſt while he is on his cir- 
cuit in Savoy, he is every where welcome to 
bed and board. What has been ſaid of the 
poverty of the country, relates principally 
to the highland tracts of Savoy, the other 
part having ſeveral rich valleys of corn and 
vines, and fine meadows well ſtocked with 
cattle. Moſt of the oxen and cows in Pied- 
mont and Milan, are brought, when young, 
from the mountains of Savoy, and are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable from the home bred cattle, 
by their whiteneſs. Savoy alſo breeds mules, 
moſt of which are diſpoſed of abroad. 
Three leagu 
of Aix, famous for its hot baths, which 
are opened to every one, only giving a 
piece of money to the rubbers, who are par- 
ticularly appointed - for this office. The 
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in drier ſeaſons but once or twice, almoſt 


is obſerved in many ſprings here, proceeds 
es from Rumeli lies the city 


the little rivulets flow back towards their 


lowermoſt bath hath a ſulphureous taſte, 
and iſſues from a very copious ſpring; the 
upper has no taſte, and Madam Royale 
cauſed a large open bath to be conſtructed a 
little below it ; but which already ceaſes to 
be frequented. - No fiſh, or any other crea- 
ture will live in theſe warm ſprings. Here 
is a cuſtom, when ſtrangers come to view 
this bath, that a parcel of dirty tawny ſkin- 
ned boys leap down, and dive for a conſi- 
derable time under water, in hopes that 
gentlemen will not fail to reward them for 
their dexterity. The water is clear, but 
greeniſh. Another remarkable thing at 
Aix, is the ruins of a Roman triumphal 
arch. | 
Chamberry, the capital of Savoy, is two 
leagues, or two hours journey beyond Aix, 
in a pleaſant valley. Though large, it af- 
fords little to gratify a traveller's curioſity, 
unleſs the fountain in the market place, 
with four dogs ſpouting the water out of 
their mouths, be thought worth ſeeing. At 
the palace, the chapel of St. Michael, has 
a ſtately front, with fine ſtatues and large 
Pillars. | 
Two long German miles from Chamber- 
ry, not far from the lake Bourget, is a 
ſpring, which riſes and falls with ſome noiſe, 
and in unequal times. After Eaſter, this 
ebb and flow falls out ſix times in an hour; 


like what Pliny ſays of a ſpring in the ter- 
ritory of Como, iſſuing from a rock, and 
called la fontaine de Merveille. The other 
ſprings of this country, ſometimes emitting 
much greater quantities of water than at 
others, and riſing or falling without any at- 
finity to the ebbing and flowing of the ſea, 
are very different from. the abovementioned; 
nor are their periods ſo ſhort and numerous 
as in the fontaine de Merveille. For what 


from the falling or riſing of the Rhone, the 
latter being in proportion to the caſual in- 
creaſe it receives from the ſnow and rain. 
When the waters of the Rhone are high, 


I ſources z 
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ſources; and by their ſwelling and ebbing 
afterwards, the ſprings increaſe or abate. 
The like is alſo ſeen in the lake Bourget, 
which affords a fiſh unknown in other parts, 
called Lavaret, of four or five pounds 
weight, and greatly prized at Chamberry. 
Three leagues from Chamberry lies 
Mount Melian, formerly ſo famous for its 
ſtrong works, but now entirely demoliſhed; 
and three leagues further is Aigues Belles, 
within half a league of which, begins a nar- 
row valley, reaching to the foot of Mount 
Senis or Cennis. La Chambre lies four 
leagues further, and here the roads are 
very dangerous, the rains often detaching 
large ſtones from the mountains, the tops of 
ſome of which, were already (namely in 
October) covered with ſnow. A little on 
this ſide S. Jean de Maurienne, two leagues 
from la Chambre, the rough and ſtony 
roads have been mended, and a broad, lofty, 
and paved ſtone bridge built over a narrow 
valley; yet amidſt theſe ſtupendous moun- 


tains, which for height, the clouds reſting 


on their ſummits, put one in mind of thoſe 
of Tirol, the roads are worſe than in the 
latter. We croſſed a river or ſtream four 


or fix times in a day, going ſometimes. on | 
tor of its. fortifications, a few old towers be- 


ing all that remains. From St. Victor to 


one fide and ſometimes on the other ſide of 

the valley, over ſlippery rocks, which par- 
| ticularly about a quarter of a league, on 
this ſide of St. Michael, are very ſteep and 
narrow. Theſe high rocks do not, like 
others, conſiſt of one immenſe fixed ſtone; 
but of many huge maſſes not cloſely con- 


upon one another; ſo that in tempeſtuous 
weather, a diſruption frequently happens, 
of which the veſtiges are en in the roads; 
and once a large carriage was entirely cruſh- 
ed by them. They encumber the road in 
ſuch a manner, as to oblige one to go on 


the other ſide. And the poſtillion who 


travels this way almoſt every week, aſſured 
us, that it was but a few days ſince, that 
they had been rolled away. Where the 
valley begins to widen a little, the ground | 
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is laid out in vineyards, and ſu ed b 
low walls of ſtone, like a beat eek 1 
On the right hand near St. Michael's, 
are mountains which make a beautiful ap- 
pearance, being very lofty, yet covered 
with fields and meadows, up to the ver 
ſnow. As on the ſummits they are e 
ſible to carriages, manure is moſtly carried 
up by the women and aſſes. No great ex- 
cellence can be expected in the wine of ſuch 
a craggy ſoil; yet that of Mount Melian is 
reckoned the beſt of the whole country. 
At St. Michael's, one is very well en- 
tertained in a ſpacious inn by the road-ſide. 
It was formerly the ſeat of a nobleman, 


who quitted it on account of the vaſt ex- 


pence of procuring water there. Over the 
doors of the chambers, we met with ſeveral 
elegant Latin inſcriptions, being moral 
paſſages from celebrated authors, the put- 
ting up of which, do honour to the taſte 
of its former poſſeſſor; whilſt the ſtarts of 
fancy we ſee cut on the glaſs windows and 
walls, of moſt places of public reſort, are 
only memorials of their authors folly, being 
no other than mere traſh and rank ri- 
baldry. 

The late wars have alſo diveſted St. Vic- 


Modane, is three or four leagues of indif- 
ferent road; part of it lies along the Arc, 


whoſe ſource is beyond Lanebourg, on the 


ſide of Mount Senis, which afterwards joins 
the Iſer, and waters Mount Mehan. The 


nected, and as it were confuſedly heaped | continual caſcades in the Arc, and the ra- 
pidity of its ſtream, plainly ſhew the land 
to be very high, and it keeps ſo till you 
reach the foot of Mount Senis. 
traſt of the white foam, with the natural 
greenneſs of the water, together with the 
caſcades along the prodigious ſtones, fallen 


from each fide of the mountain, have a 


The con- 


charming effect on the eye. Beſides the 
innumerable ſprings and ſtreams, which 
pour down the precipice with their luſtre 
and murmur, heighten the pleaſure of this 

romantic 
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romantic place; but on the other hand, 
the way is every where ſo narrow and in 
ſome. places ſo ſteep, that it is often the 
ſafeſt way to alight. A little on this fide 
St. Andre, the road lies over an eminence, 
where in ſome parts it is ſecured by a ſtone 
parapet, lengthened out with wooden rails; 
but not of ſufficient ſtrength for ſuch a pur- 
poſe; ſo that this part very much reſembles 
the paſs near Ciſmone, in the lower part of 
Tirol. What makes the road appear ſtill 
more terrible, are the high impending pre- 
cipices, where huge fragments every in- 
ſtant threaten to fall and follow thoſe which 
have already rendered the roads fo difficult. 
Modane, St. Andre, Termignon, and Lane- 
burg, are but poor places; the laſt is where. 
Preparations are made for croſſing over 
Mount Cenmis ; and this paſſage taking up 
at leaſt five hours, it is proper to ſet out 
early in the morning, or ſome time before 
noon ; the inns at la Ramaſfe, and la 
Grand Croix, affording but very uncom- 
fortable entertainment, if by any accident 
you are obliged to ſpend the night on the 
mountain. The baggage and chaiſes which 
are here taken to pieces, are ſent upon 
mules and aſſes. The veturini or poſt- 
chaiſe-men, have generally their chaiſes 
ſtanding on each ſide of the mountains, 
which ſaves the trouble and expence of tak- 
ing their carriages to pieces. The horſes 
which they take with them, do in time come 
to be as well acquainted with the road over 
the mountains, as the mules of the coun- 
try; ſo that betwixt Laneburg and Nova- 
leſe, one may with ſafety give them the 
reins. From la Grande Croix to Novaleſe, 
travellers take thoſe carriers which they hire 
at Laneburg. In coming from Piedmont, 
the journey up the ſteep mountain from 
Novaleſe to la Grande Croix, and likewiſe 


a-croſs the heath to la Ramaſſe, where the 


Novaleſe carriers take up the travellers and 
forward them to Laneburg, is performed 
upon mules. Down hill the mules are not 
ſo ſure footed, neither does the rider fit ſo 
well on them, as up an aſcent; which ren- 
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ders it neceſſary to be carried by men. In 
the inn at Chamberry we fell into diſcourſe 
with a Franciſcan of ſenſe and learning, who 
came from Turin, whoſe conſcience would 
not allow him to be carried by men, as con- 
trary to that equality among the 'human 
ſpecies; which, as he ſaid, was founded in 
nature; and as far as poſſible ought to be 
kept up. Accordingly he travelled on foot, 
from Ramaſſe to Laneburg ; but aſſured 
me, that another time he ſhould diſpenſe 
with thoſe ſcruples, the ſteepneſs of the 
mountain being ſuch, that it was with the 
greateſt difficulty he could keep on his legs. 
And thus it was not without extreme toil 
and danger of his life, .that he performed 
this journey ; which yet is much eaſter than 
that from la Grande Croix to Novaleſe, 
where the rocks are more dangerous, and 
the roads more encumbred with fragments 
of rocks. 

Laneburg is ſo ſituated among the moun- 
tains, and particularly Mount Senis, which 


lies ſo near it, to the S. and E. that from the 
end of November to the 17th of January, 


the inhabitants never ſee the ſun; which on 
that day makes its firſt appearance above 
the tops of the mountains. On the left 


hand near Laneburg is Bonaiſe, a very high 


mountain covered with ſnow, famous in 
ſummer for chamois-hunting. 

From Laneburg to the ſummit of Mount 
Senis 1s a league diſtance, the climbing up 
of which takes a full hour ; the two leagues 
from thence tola Grande Croix, being over 
a plain, are ridden in an, hour and an half. 
Here commences a declivity of two leagues 
more, the one brings you to Fertiere, and 
the other to Novaleſe. 

In winter, when the ſnow is upon the 
ground, the plain on the top of Mount 
Senis is croſſed in ſledges, drawn by a horſe 
and a mule. The deſcent from la Grande 
Croix to Novaleſe, muſt at all times ; and 
even in winter, be gone in chairs, the large 
ſtones, the winding roads full of holes, and 


the dangerous precipices not admitting the 


uſe of ſledges ; but the deſcent from —_ 
enis 
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Senis to Laneburg, is performed in another 

manner. On the ſpot where the dechvity 

begins, is a houſe called Ramaſſe, from 

whence in a ſledge one is carried down 

to Laneburg, which is about a league fur- 

ther, in ſeven or eight minutes, the rapidity 

of the motion, almoſt taking away one's 

breath. Theſe ſledges hold only two; namely, 

the traveller and a guide, who fits forward, 

directing them with a ſtick; on each fide 

he has an iron-chain, which he drops like 

an anchor, either to ſlacken the courſe of 
the ſledge, or to ſtop it. This like the 

carrying in Chairs, is called ramaſſer les 

gens, aller à ramaſſe. Some travellers, eſ- 

pecially the Engliſh and Germans, are ſo 

delighted with this expeditious deſcent, that 

they ride up again upon mules from Lane- 

burg to the Ramaſſe houſe, in order to have 

that pleaſure a ſecond time. The horſe- 

track from Laneburg up the mountain, is 
in a continual zig-zag; the mules and aſſes 
are far from ever miſſing it, and know how to 
pick out the beſt ſteps and avoid the ſtones, 
{ that the rider may truſt himſelf to them. 

For this journey gelt mules are moſtly uſed, 

as ſtallions upon meeting of a mare in theſe 

narrow ways, would become unruly. The 

price of a mule here, is from nine to thirteen 

piſtoles. | 

Leſt the inhabitants ſhould exact upon 
ſtrangers, the king of Sardinia has iſſued an 
order to regulate the price; which is gene- 
rally ſtuck up in the poſt-houſes. 

A corpulent Engliſhman, who is ſaid to 
have weighed five hundred and fifty pounds, 
travelling this way, was obliged to make | 
uſe of twelve chairmen. Any carrier de- 
manding above the ſettled rate, forfeits an 
_ ecu d'or au ſoleil, or eight half livres; 

they, however, fail not to beg for ſome 
drink-money, and often not in a very civil 
manner. It is beſt to leave every thing to 
the vetturino or poſt- chaiſe- man, and in- 
clude all charges in the written agreement, 
made for this. Journey, either at Geneva or 
Turin ; otherwiſe there is no end of wrang- 
ling; beſides, being a native of the coun- 
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try, he knows how to procure things under 
the regulated price. | 

The inhabitants of Mount Senis and the 
neighbouring mountains, are called Mar- 
rons, or Marroniers; but there is no cer- 
tainty of the original of that name. Some 
derive it from a crew of pyratical Moors, 
who in the reign of the emperor Leo the 
philoſopher, being ſhipwrecked on the coaſt 
of Provence, betook themſelves to the Alps, 
where they lived by robbing. The valley 
of Maurienne, is ſaid to have been their 
principal haunt, and from them to have 
taken its name. They at laſt diſperſed, and 
by degrees, quitted their ſavage way of liv- 
ing. This throws a light upon what the 
maps of this country, call la deſcente des 
Maronniers, or the landing of the Marrons, 
From Laneburg to Novaleſe, are two 
roads ; namely, the old and the new. The 
laſt is, indeed, the worſt, but the ſhorteſt, 
and always gone by ſuch as travel on mules 
or in chairs. | 

From the heavy burthens which the 
chair-men of Novaleſe and Laneburg daily 
carry up theſe high fteep mountains, one 
would be inclined to imagine, that they 
muſt ſooner or later fall into conſumptions. 
So far from it, that without the leaſt pant- 
ing or reſting, they run directly up a moun- 
tain, whoſe height is a good hour's journey; 
and then on the plain above, they out- ſtrip 
us; and as ſoon as they have fitted the 
chaiſes, which they diſpatch in a few mi- 
nutes, they carry the company over the 
worſt part of the way for two hours toge- 
ther, making only four pauſes, and thoſe 
very ſhort ones. Such is the effect of cuf- 
tom and ſimple diet, to which they like- 
wiſe owe their uncommon longevity, many 
of them attaining to a hundred years of age. 
Their uſual drink is milk, and they ſeldom 
taſte any wine. The better to ſecure their 
footing, their ſhoes are without heels, and 
the ſoles rubbed with wax and reſin. The 


machines in which travellers are carried 
down hill, are a kind of ſtraw- chairs with 
low backs, two arms, and inſtead of feet, 
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a little board hanging down by a cord for 
reſting the traveller's legs. The ſeat which 
is made of bark and ropes twiſted together, 
is faſtened to two poles, and carried like a 
ſedan with broad leather- ſtraps. The plain 
on the top of Mount Senis, is properly a 
long uneven valley, betwixt very high 
mountains, whoſe peaks, even in ſummer, 
are covered with ſnow. In winter and 
ſpring, frequently vaſt quantities of ſnow 
all from the hills into the valley ; which in 
thoſe ſeaſons makes the journey not a little 
dangerous; but this is not a danger pecu- 
bar to that mountain. Not many years 
ago, a Savoyard loſt his life among the 
ſnow on St. Bernard, and was not found till 
three years afterwards, when he'was quite 
frozen and dried up. He had about him a 
watch for the ducheſs of Savoy, which was 
not in the leaſt damaged, but upon being 
taken out, continued to go very regularly. 
It has been obſerved, that people buried in 
theſe heaps of ſnow, have lived ſome days, 
and often been relieved by the neighbour- 
ing villages before they have periſhed with 
cold and hunger. Ar the beginning of Oc- 
tober, this year it had already begun to 
ſnow even upon the high plain, but it did 
not he long upon the ground. Up and 
down are huts built for the herdſmen, who 
come hither in ſummer with their cattle : 
fine graſs and ſeveral ſorts of flowers are 
produced on theſe mountains, in the months 
of July, Auguſt, and September. Tho 
this country lies ſo high, it is not free from 
thunder ; and it often ſuffers by thick clouds 
unexpectedly ſettling upon it, and remain- 
ing ſo four, five, or fix days together. 
The mountains abound with chamois ; and 
the thickets on the right hand harbour 
wolves; but the upper parts are too cold 
for beats; ſo that when theſe creatures re- 
move from Piedmont ta Savoy, they per- 
form their journey at once, without ſtop- 
ping by the way. Maramottes here, are 
more numerous than the people could wiſh, 
eating up the gra, and ſpoiling the mea- 
dows wilt their burroughs. They ſleep for 
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eight or nine months, five or ſix of them 


crowding together in a hole. 8 

Here are alſo great numbers of hares, no 
ſportſmen living hereabouts to deſtroy 
them; and about five or ſix years ago, all 
arms were taken from the people, the prieſt 
of la Grande Croix being now the only per- 
ſon, who has the privilege of hunting. 
Half way up this mountain is a lake, about 
a league in circuit; and which in the mid- 
dle, is ſaid to be almoſt unfathomable. In 
it are fine large trouts, ſome of them weigh- 
ing ſixteen pounds; and fold at ten ſols a 
pound. Cloſe by it ſtood a ſmall palace, 
built in 1619, by duke Victor Amadeus, 
purely for the entertainment of his bride 
Chriſtina, daughter to Henry IV. in her 
way thither from France, on which occa- 
ſion he alſo exhibited on this lake a ſea- fight, 
of twelve ſhips. | 

This lake can never want water, being 
conſtantly ſupplied by ſprings iſſuing from 
the adjacent mountains,. which are always 
covered with ſnow, and often with clouds. 
So plentiful, indeed, are its ſupplies, that 
out of this lake itſelf iſſues a little river, 
which together with other ſprings, whereby 
its volume is ſoon increaſed, falls down in 
very delightful caſcades, running to the dil- 
tance of two leagues along the Marron-way, 
on the ſide of Novaleſe. This river as far as 
Fertiere runs an the left, and afterwards on 
the right hand. Some call it Semar, others 
St. Nicolas; and near Suſa it loſes itſelf in 
the Petit Doire; which in the dialect of 
this country, is called Deura, 

La Grande Croix lies on the Piedmon- 
teſe ſide, and terminates in the upper plain 
of Mount Senis, the road here beginning 
to deſcend. Here is nothing but an inn 
and a chapel, in which are buried thoſe, . 
who by the inclemency of the weather, hap- 
pen to periſh on the mountain; provide 
that a roſary or any other mark of their ca- 
tholiciſm be found about them. 

The wooden croſs ſet up cloſe to the houſe, 
ſeparates Piedmont and Savoy. Here we 


took chairs; and after being carried over 
| | ſame 
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ſome very dangerous places, came to a 
ſmall plain, ſurrounded with high rocks, 
and called le Plaine de St. Nicolo; where 
are alſo ſome breaſt-works of looſe ſtones, 
which the troops on both ſides had made 
uſe of during the late wars. The French 
were for penetrating further on the Lane- 
burg ſide, while the Germans maintained 
their ground towards Novaleſe. Here we 


walked about eight hundred paces to ſee 


the grand caſcade of the river Semar, where, 
on account of the th and impetuoſity of 
the water-fall, nothing which drops into it 
ever appears again. This happened laſt 
winter to a loaded mule. | 
| Fertiere lies about half way between la 
Grand Croix and Novaleſe; and ſeems to 
be much upon a level with Laneburg. 
This ſnews how much lower Piedmont lies 
than the Savoy fide, adjacent to Mount Se- 
nis. But what more clearly evinces this is, 
that even from Chamberry, there 1s a con- 
tinual aſcent, as is particularly manifeſt from 


the ſwift courſe of the river, and the many 


caſcades within that ſpace. 

On the left hand betwixt Fertiere and 
Novaleſe, is the mountain of Rochemelian, 
accounted the higheſt of all the Italian Alps. 
From hence it ſeems to join with the great 
chain of mountains, but a deep valley lies 
between. The aſcent up this mountain, is 


a day's journey. At firſt I could eaſily ſee 


up to its ſummit ; but within leſs than half 


a quarter of an hour, it was quite involved 
in a cloud. | 

 Theſechanges are ſo frequent, that after 
all the toil of getting up this prodigious ac- 
clivity, one may happen to come there at 
an unlucky time, and be obliged to wait 
for fair weather, in order to come down 
again, But in a clear ſky, the toil muſt be 
acknowledged to be well rewarded, by an 
aſtoniſhing proſpect over the Milaneſe, the 
Trevigiana, Venice, &c. Some have ima- 
gined, this to have been the mountain from 
which Hannibal encouraged his army, by a 
_ View of the ſplendour and fertility of Italy. 
A muſket fired at the top of this mountain, 


makes but a very faint report, like that at 
breaking a ſtick. It is ſaid, that a ſtatue of 
Jupiter formerly ſtood upon the top of Ro- 


give way, to one of the Virgin Mary, 
which is now ſet up there. Mails is annu- 
ally ſaid here, on the fifth of Auguſt. 
Thouſands of people repair thither from 
the neighbouring parts, either out of devo- 
tion, or compliance with an injunction of 
the church, climbing over ice and ſnow, and 
ipending one night at leaſt upon the moun- 
tain, Here they lie upon the bare ground, 
where they had need of good covering, the 
froſt being probably very ſevere at that 
ſeaſon. z 

Betwixt Fertiere and Novaleſe, one 1s 
ſometimes obliged to alight from theſe ſtraw 
chairs, and walk forty or fifty paces, not 
ſo much on account of the dangerous road, 
as the narrowneſs and winding of the defiles 
between the rocks, which will not admir 
the uſe of the long poles, with which they 
carry the chairs, the chair-men either putting 
them under their arms, or carrying them 
above their heads, as they are very light. 
Oneof theſe paſſes, is called le pas de Diable, 
1. e. the Devil's ſtep. The path in ſome 
places is ſcarcely a foot broad, and on each 
ſide very ſteep precipices. Sometimes our 
chair-men happened to ſtumble and fell 
down; but this was where there was but little 
danger. And in ſuch caſes, it is, the ſafeſt 
way to throw themſelves upon the ground. 
Thoſe chair-men have a very eaſy pace, and 
the weather being very fair, we were ex- 
tremely well Pede with this day's journey. 
We reached Novaleſe an hour before the 
baggage arrived; which was immediately 
carried to the cuſtom-houſe. The officer 
who had ſealed our trunks at the firſt Savoy 
cuſtom-houſe near Geneva, did it ſo neg- 
ligently, that the packthread on which he 
had placed the ſeal and leaden-mark, broke 
the very next day. And though we had 
taken care to repair this misfortune to the 


. beſt of our ſkill; yet we were obliged to 


the night, that it paſſed undiſcoverd, other- 


| 
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chemelian; perhaps it has been obliged to 
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wiſe we might have been brought into a 
good deal of difficulty and trouble. For 
every thing in Savoy and Piedmont, under- 
goes the ſtricteſt ſearch; and it is not a piece 
of money that will make matters eaſy here, 
as in many other places, eſpecially in the 
Milaneſe, where the officers of the cuſtom- 
houſe, are but as ſo many beggars. A tra- 
veller muft be careful not to bring ſnuff or 
any new foreign commodities into the king 
of Sardiniz's dominions. | 

Novaleſe is but a mean place, and the 
road to Suſa is very difficult, being thro' 
a ſtony ſhelving valley, that not a few chuſe 
to be carried over it in chairs. 

Suſa is a full league from Novaleſe, and 
on the road Sands Kind Brunette, built not 
many years ago; and which, perhaps, has 
not its equal in the whole world. It con- 
ſiſts of eight baſtions, and together with 
all its out-works, was hewn out of a rock. 
The baſtions and other works have a com- 
munication by ſubterraneous paſſages un- 
der rocks, which are ſo large, that carriages 
and heavy cannon with ſeveral horſes, may 
very conveniently go from one place to an- 
other. One ſees no houſes in the whole 
fortreſs; and but few centinels belonging to 
the garriſon. Batteries and mines would 
be of no effect againſt this fort; which is 
thus wonderfully conſtructed out of a ſingle 
rock. And two thouſand men with ſuffi- 
cient proviſions, would hold out againſt a 
gumerous army. Strangers are readily ad- 
mitted to view it; and ſuch as come from 
Turin, may eaſily obtain an order for that 

urpoſe to the Commandant. Near this 
2 on the right hand ſtands the citadel of 
Suſa, which at preſent, lies in ruins with 
the reſt of the fortifications. The valley is 
watered by the Doria, on the right ſide of 
which, is the city of Suſa, hardly half a 
quarter of a league's diſtance from la Bru- 
nette. It is but a ſmall town, and wears a 
deſolate aſpect, nothing now remaining of 
the fortifications, but the ruins. Suſa is 
unqueſtionably the ancient Seguſium, as 


4 


appears from a great number of * 
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tions, ſtill extant, ſome of which, the mar. 
quis Scipio Maffei, has tranſmitted to the 
academy of Turin. With regard to the 
alteration of the name Seguſium into Suf, 
there is a ſimilar inſtance in that of Forum 
Julium, which time has contracted into 
Friuli. The triumphal arch at Suſa, erect- 
ed in the time of the emperor Auguſtus, is 
deſcribed at large with a copper-plate in 
the Nouveau theatre de Piedmont & Sa- 
voye, but eſpecially ir the abovementioned 
Maffei's Hiſtoria Dipiotagtica, publiſhed at 
Mantua, quarto, 1727. Among ſeveral 
other cities, in the inſcription upon it, is 
that of the Seguſini or Seguſium. 

The Nouveau theatre de Piedmont & 
Savoye, conſiſts of two large folios, contain- 
ing deſcriptions and plates of all the towns 
and fortreſſes in theſe countries. The great- 


eſt fault in this work is, that it magnifies its 


ſubje& beyond reality, exhibiting ſtreets 
and buildings, which never were; and pro- 
bably never will be built. This work was 
printed at Amſterdam, in 1725, and is fold 
at Turin for above a hundred and fifty Pied- 
monteſe livres. 

From Suſa the road begins to mend; and 
the valley extends itſelf into a plain, planted 
with walnut- trees, and covered with corn- 
fields, meadows, and vineyards. 

Four leagues and a half from Novaleſe, 
lies Buſſalens, a wretched place; yet like 
many others, as little deſerving of it, s 
honoured with a plate and deſcription in te 
ſaid theatre. Beyond this on the left hand, 
is an old ruined caſtle, called St. Joire, and 
further on the right upon a high mountain, 
ſtands a large church, which goes by the 
name of St. Michael, where a hermit has 
taken up his reſidence. This was former- 
ly a celebrated monaſtery ; and a certain 
annual ſum was paid to the late heroic 
prince Eugene, as abbot of it. | 

About four leagues from Buſſolens lies 
Veillane, which has a fine proſpect to Su- 
perga, a new church built upon a high 


mountain, a league and a half beyond 


Turin. 
About 
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About an hour's journey from Veillane, 
brings one to Rivoli, a royal palace, within 
three ſhort leagues of Turin. A more plea- 
ſant road than this cannot be imagined, it 
being a long avenue where ſix carriages 
may go a- breaſt. The trees on each ſide 
are not full grown; for the French at the 
ſiege of Turin, did not leave a tree ſtand- 
ing in any part of the country. 

At the beginning of the avenue from 
Suſa hither, ſtands the palace of Rivoli, 


upon an eminence, the view at the other 


end terminating in Turin; and in a direct 


line beyond Turin, Superga preſents itſelf 
to the eye. The planted road from Mechlin 
to Louvain, has its beauties, being three 
leagues in length, but that is woos | more 
uneven and hilly than this of Turin, 

In this journey I have obſerved ſome er- 
rors in the maps of the country, particu- 
larly in-that of Homan, entitled Regiz Cel- 
ſitudinis Subaudice Status. | 
1. The river Iſer muſt be repreſented on 

this ſide, and cloſe by Mount Melian. 2. 
Homan puts the name of the river which 
runs into the Iſer, only at its ſource; and 
there it is wrong, it being Arc and not 
Art. 3. The courſe of the river Arc, as 
far as Aigues Belles, muſt be drawn as 
continually running betwixt high moun- 
tains. 4. It is to be obſerved, that Mount 
Senis reaches from Laneburg to Novaleſe. 
g. Homan and ſome others exceed in the 
diſtance betwixt Laneburg and Novaleſe. 
It is, indeed, computed at five leagues ; 
but this ſtage takes up five hours; during 
two of which, one travels along the plain 
on the ſummit ; another hour is employed 
in riding up from Laneburg, and two more 
in going from la Grand Croix, down the 
ſteepeſt dechvity to Novaleſe. 6. La Poſta 
a lone houſe, ſtands on Mount Senis on 


the left ſide of the road. 7. The lake is 
on the plain above, on the right hand of 
the road, behind the hoſpital, and more to- 
wards Novaleſe than Laneburg ; whereas in 
the map, it is placed quite otherwiſe. 8. 
The river Semar, which iſſues from the lake, 
is delineated in the ſmalleſt maps. It runs 
as far as Suſa through very narrow valleys ; 


which particular is omitted in the maps. 


| 


9. Homan's map places Novaleſe a great 
deal too far from Suſa, the diſtance being 
no more than a league, or an hour's travel. 
10. Fort Brunette muſt alſo be placed on 
the left hand from Novaleſe, and a little on 
this ſide Suſa. 11. This map places Buſſo- 
lens much too near Sufa, they being ſepa- 
rated by a plain of three leagues in length. 
12. The map places the way from Buſſolens 
to Turin through St. Joire, whereas this 
place, lies a great way on the left of it. 
13. The abbey of St. Michael in Piedmont, 
ſhould be placed on a high hill. 14. The 
road from Rivoli to Turin, is alſo miſre- 
preſented ; for Rivoli, and that but a ſmall 
part, not the whole city and the church of 
Superga, ſtanding upon an eminence, lie 
in a direct line; which ſituation, it muſt 
be owned, is punctually obſerved in Ho- 
man's map. 15. This map places Olegio, 
(for that is the right name and not Olazo) a a 
little town on the Milaneſe frontier, too 
near Novara, the diſtance being five leagues, , 
and from Seſti, little more than two leagues, 
or ſeven Italian miles. 16. The river which 
runs near Tortona, is not called Scrivia, . 
but Scrinia. 

The long map of the courſe of the Po, 
publiſned in 1703, by the learned father 
Placide, an Auguſtine monk, is not with- 
out faults; yet it is preferable to many 
others. | 
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III. Account. of the Orders of the Annonciada and St. Maurice at Turin, alſo the Opera, 
at which no Clapping er Hiſſiag is permitted, the Reyal Palace at Turin, Gallery of Statues, 
Paintings, Royal Library, Menſa Iſiaca, Ligorius's M.SS. Royal Records, Cabinet of 


Meals, Chapel of St. Suaire, Sudarium Chriſti, Father Valtre. 


The Royal * Palaces + 


near Turin, as la Venerie, jine Chapel, Gardens, Rivoli, Church of Superga, Palace of 


Valentin, la Vigne de Madame Royale. 


5 HE duke of Savoy has been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kingdom of Sicily from 
the year 1713 to 1718, but in the year 
1720, by an exchange with the emperor, 
he became king of Sardinia, by which title 
he is ſtill called. 

The moſt honourable diſtinction at the 
court of Turin, is the order of the Annon- 
ciada; and next to that are the following 
poſts, called the four Maitres- charges; 
namely, the great chamberlain, the ſtew- 
ard of the houſhold, the maſter of the horſe, 
and the great huntſman. The perſons en- 

joying theſe four offices, are called, les 
quatres grandes, i. e. the four grandees; 
each of whom by his patent, has an annual 
appointment of 12000 Piedmonteſe livres, 
excluſive of what accrues to them from other 

ſts, governments, or commenderies. 

The order of the Annonciada, was inſti- 
tuted in the year 1362, by Amadeus VI. 
alſo ſurnamed Viridis, or the Green, from 
his appearing in a habit of that colour, and 
his retinue in the ſame livery, on the firſt 
day of a tournament in 1384. The enſign 
of the order is an angel, with a branch of 

alm, appearing to the Virgin Mary. But 

K we mould add, that the 9 of 
the Virgin Mary, on the ribbon of this or- 
der, is generally miſrepreſented by ignorant 
engravers, the angel appearing to the Vir- 
gin with a crucifix in his hand, it would 
undoubtedly be looked upon as a calumny ; 
but the truth of this may be evinced by 
ocular inſpection, from the phyſiological 
exerciſes of the marquis de S. Georgio, per- 
formed Auguſt 3, 1729; in the univerſity 
of Turin. This work is printed in folio, 
and dedicated to the king ; if any doubt of 
it, he may ſee in the title page, the enſign 


of this order round the king's arms. The 
knights wear a collar, about three fingers 
broad, of white and red roſes of gold ena- 
melled. Theſe letters, F. E. R. T. are 
intermixed with the love-knots; concern- 
ing which, ſome French authors have ad- 
vanced, a heap of abſurdities. Some in- 
terpret them, ·fortitudo ejus Rhodum 
% tenuit, i. e. his courage kept Rhodes,” 
from a conjecture that they were inſerted in 
the Savoy arms, where they {till continue, 
by Amadeus V. upon his relieving that 
iſland, then beſieged by the Turks. But 
Guichenon, in his genealogical hiſtory of 
the houſe of Savoy, ſhews from ancient me- 
dals, that theſe letters were a part of the 
Savoy arms, long before that time, 

Every knight of the Annonciada, muſt 
previouſly have been of the order of St. 
Maurice, which in the year 1434, had for 
its founder, Amadeus VIII. and takes place 
according to the date of his reception, into 
the latter order. The knight of St. Mau- 
rice, muſt marry but once; and then it 
muſt not be to a widow. The king is 
grand maſter of the order of the Annoncia- 
da; the king's ſons and the firſt prince of 
the blood, are knights by birth; and the 
number of the others is not to exceed 
fifteen. ; 

The French and Piedmonteſe languages 
are generally ſpoken both at court and in 
the country; the Italian is leſs known; and 
ſeveral ladies ſpeak only Piedmonteſe. 

The only winter amuſement at court, is 
the opera, during the carnival. This is 
ated at the king's theatre. The price of 
a ſeat in the pit, is three Piedmonteſe livres, 
and a box in the rang de la couronne, which 


is the ſecond row upwards, for the whole 
time 
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time of the carnival, coſts ten louis d'ors. 
The theatre here, is very grand, with five 
galleries, one above another, finely deco- 
rated with ſculpture and gilding. Clapping 
or other noify indications of applauſe or 
diſſike, are forbidden, when any of the 
royal family are preſent; a decorum, which 
a curious ſpectator muſt be very well 
pleaſed with: aſſemblies here are very fre- 
quent; to which it is not difficult for a 
ſtranger to be admitted, provided he is diſ- 
poſed to play. And if he plays, he ought 
to be much upon his guard. For though 
he may have to do with perſons of the 
ſtricteſt honour, and no foul play in the 
leaſt to be apprehended; yet if he is not a 
very expert gameſter, indeed, he is cer- 
tain to come off a loſer. The Piedmonteſe 
play as it were, from their infancy; and 
thus eaſily attain to ſuch a perfection in this 
art, that very few are a match for them. 

We come next to give an account of the 
royal palaces, both within and near the city 
of Turin. That in the city, conſiſts of 
two principal wings; and there is a com- 
munication from one to the other by a gal- 
lery. The firſt ſtands on the place de Cha- 
teau, and was the reſidence of madame 
Royale, till her deceaſe; but at preſent it 
is uninhabited, and without any N 
The other wing is very ſtately, being built 
from a plan of Don Philip Juvara, archi- 
tect to the king; but the antiquity of 
the other ſide, appears by a large round 
tower belonging to it. From the place du 
Chateau, which is very ſpacious and plea- 
fant, one paſſes through a gate into the 
proper court of the palace, from whence 
there is a paſſage through the corps de lo- 
gis, into the back court towards the garden. 
The great ſtair-caſe is on the left, upon 
which, ſtands a braſs Equeſtrian ſtatue of 
duke Victor Amadeus, mounted -upon a 
white horſe, cut in a very maſterly manner, 
out of a ſingle block of marble. The in- 
ſeriptions are by the celebrated count Ema- 
nuel Theſauro. That in the front is to 
this effect, © the warlike fortitude and 
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* inflexible juſtice of the godlike Victor 
* Amadeus, you ſee well expreſſed by the 
metal, but could it likewiſe repreſent 
* the acuteneſs of his underſtanding, and 
* the great tenderneſs of his. clemency, 
& his whole foul would be exhibited to 
% view.“ | 

On the oppoſite ſide towards the wall, are 
words to the following purpoſe; © the 
royal majeſty of Victor Amadeus's coun- 
* tenance, the only thing which the fates 
could take away, is perpetuated by this 
« 1mage; but his royal virtues and heroi- 
< cal exploits, fame has put out of their 
«© power.” | | 

The thought in theſe two inſcriptions 
are ingenious, but ſomewhat ſtrained ; and 
it may be queſtioned, whether inflexum 
may be properly uſed to denote inflexible, 
ſince in VirgiPs 3d Zn. inflexa cervix, is 
what in Statius 1. Achill. is called reflexa 
cervix; at leaſt it is ambiguous. 

The hall before the king's apartment, 
and the other chambers, are hung with ta- 
peſtry repreſenting the life of Cyrus. Theſe 
hangings are the workmanſhip of Jacob Van 
Zeunen, and were a preſent from the em- 


| peror Charles V. to the houſe of Savoy; 


and both for their beauty, antiquity, and 
likewiſe the number of pieces of which the 
whole ſet conſiſts, are extremely valuable. 
The king's apartment is very well furniſhed, 
and in his bed-chamber is an exquiſite piece 
of tapeſtry, repreſenting a battle in which 
the Lorrainers were utterly defeated, ac- 
cording to the inſcription, © ad Brancum 
« deletis Lothaxingicis, &c.” . 
The apartment of the late queen, pro 

jects into the palace- yard, but is at preſent 
empty. There are ſtill in it ſome good 
pictures of the royal family, with ſeveral 
large pieces of fine Dreſden porcelain, being 
a preſent from king Auguſtus of Poland. 
On the left hand of theſe apartments, is a 
gallery which leads to the palace of the late 
Madame Royale, and in this gallery is the 
fine marble buſto of cardinal Morigi, of 
the houſe of Savoy, a wooden model ot 
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Paul Veroneſe. The freſco painting on 


librarian was deſirous of forming an intima- 
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the Carthuſian monaſtery, three Piedmon- 
teſe miles diſtant from Turin; and laſtly, 
which is the principal curioſity here, above 
three hundred marble ſtatues, moſt of them 
antiques, placed on each fide of the gallery. 
Twas on this floor, but fronting the court, | 
that the late king reſided. The cloſet 
where he conferred with his miniſters, 1s 
near the audience-chamber. This apart- 
ment opens into a fine gallery of paintings; 
the largeſt and fineſt pieces here are by 


the wall, and particularly that on the ciel - 
ing, is admirable, and done by the Cheva- 
lier Daniel, a German, who died in his 


| 


_ Sardinian majeſty's ſervice. The deſcent 


from the king's apartment, is by a wy of 
ſtairs to the library and archives ; that of 
the prince (the preſent king) is alſo on the 
ſame floor: The number of books in the 
former, is not conſiderable, ſeven thouſand 
volumes, beſides manuſcripts, having been 
preſented to the univerſity. But it ſtill con- 
tains the moſt valuable pieces, both in hiſ- 
tory and civil law. 

To have a ſight of the Menſa Iſiaca, and 
Ligorius's manuſcripts, or even the diſpo- 


ſition of the archives, a written order from 


the king to the librarian is required. The 
occaſion for making ſuch a ſecret of theſe 
things may be, that though in the repoſi- 
tory for the archives, where the abovemen- 
tioned learned pieces are to be met with, all 
the cloſets are locked; yet ſome clerks are 
always writing there; and it is apprehend- 
ed, that ſome defigning ſharp-ſighted fo- 
reigner, may en paſlant, caſt his eye on 
ſomething which ſhould not be known. 


To which may be added, ſecretary Pfaff's 
behaviour, in the year 1712, when he was 


preceptor at Turm, to the hereditary prince 
of Wirtemberg. The library keeper was 
to put the library in order, and draw out a 
catalogue of all the books and manuſcripts ; 
but he knew very little of Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic; whereas Pfaff, was a thorough 
maſter of them, Upon this account, the 
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cy with Mr. Pfaff, who- readily embraced 
the opportunity, as he might by that means 
have the liberty of ſearching and tranſcribing 
what he pleaſed from the manuſcripts, par- 
ticularly one of the fifth century, which he 
here met with; namely, Lactantius's epi- 
tome inſtitutionum divinarum complete, 
all the copies of which before, were very 
imperfect; and this together with three 
treatiſes, he publiſhed in 8vo at Paris, in 
the year 1713. To his good uſe of this 
opportunity, is alſo owing an edition of 
Irenæus's fragmenta Anecdota, with a La- 
tin tranſlation of them. He began to be 
ſuſpected whilſt he continued here, and a 
little before he left Turin, he was deprived 
of the freedom he had been allowed of vi- 
ſiting the library at his pleaſure, eſpecially | 
when M. Maffei defired the ſame favour, 
But what cauſed a more ſtrict eye to be 
kept over him, was the publication of the 
fragmenta Irenæi; for he did not conceal, 
that the manuſcript of it was in the royal 
library of Turin. It gave great offence, 
that an heretic, as they called him, ſhould 
be allowed to furniſh himſelf with arms a- 
gainſt their own religion from their arſenal 
of learning. This is the true account of 
ſecretary Praff's behaviour, and the uſe 
which he made of the Turin library. Many 
ſtrange ſtories have been told about his leav- 
ing this city, but regard to truth, obliges 
us to ſay, that all the odious circumſtances 
which have been added, are mere calum- 
nies. 

Be the cauſe of this exceſſive caution 
what it will, it is certain, that without a 
particular order from the king, there is no 
ſeeing the Menſa Ifiaca and Ligorius's ma- 
nuſcripts. With regard to the firſt piece, 
it is a pretty large copper- plate, in the 
form of a parallelogram, inlaid with many 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and imagery of ſil- 
ver, and a blue kind of mixed metal, not 
unlike varniſhed ſteel. It formerly belong- 
ed to Peter Bembus, from whom it came 
to the duke of Mantua; at which time, 
namely, in 1604, Pignorius publiſhed his 

explanation 
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explanation of it in 4to, with the entire 
plate in its proper dimenſions, together 
with all the figures exactly delineated. In 
the year 1630, when Mantua was plunder- 
ed, this valuable plate was carried off, and 
fell into the hands of cardinal Pava, who 
made a preſent of it to the duke of Savoy. 
Father Montfaucon's firſt work, de l' Anti- 
quits expliquee, &c. is very faulty with re- 
gard to this plate, not only inverting Pig- 
norius's print of it (which he has beſides 
greatly contracted) but he alſo ſays, that 
this curioſity was irrecoverably loſt at the 
plundering of Mantua. The laſt miſtake, 
however, is corrected in a note. 

Ligorius's manuſcripts, conſiſt at preſent 
of no leſs than thirty folios, full of antiqui- 
ties and inſcriptions ; which he has not only 
explained, but delineated extremely well 
with his own hand. He lived in the 16th 
century, reſiding moſtly at Rome, where, 
according to his own account in the pre- 
face, he Dent thirty-five years on the work. 
But notwithſtanding the length of time 
which he ſpent in the compilation, this 
work has not the character of great accura- 
cy; and many go fo far as to queſtion Li- 
georius's integrity and fidelity, in copying 
- many of his antiquities. | 

The firſt ſeventeen or eighteen folios, 
contain an account of cities and places in 
alphabetical order. Theſe are ſucceeded by 
miſcellaneous tracts; namely, of ancient 
families, the explication of the dragon, of 
the marks and words occurring in ancient 
monuments, of the magiſtrates among the 
ancient Romans, of earthquakes ; the hiſ- 


tory of painting and ſculpture, his own. 


drawings and ſketches, particularly the three 
_ fineſt parts; the firſt of which, treats of 
the medals of the Roman emperors, the 
ſecond of other Roman coins; the third, 
of maritime affairs among the ancients. All 
theſe volumes are bound in vellum, with 
red titles and neatly written in Italian. The 
drawings are very elegant; ſo that in ſe- 
veral reſpects, they may be ſaid to ſurpaſs 
Vol. I. Nums. XX. ON 
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Ambroſian library at Milan. However, 
ſhould they be printed, a great part of both 
muſt be left out, conſiderable improvements 
having been made in the knowledge and 
diſcovery of antiquities, ſince the times of 
thoſe learned perſons. Cardinal Richlieu 
and Lewis XIII. are ſaid to have offered a 
very large ſum of money for this work of 
Ligorius; but no neceſſity could ever in- 
duce the Savoy family to part with it. This 
treaſure of literature, is reported to have 
coſt duke Charles Emanuel eight thouſand 
ducats, though queen Chriſtina, as ſome 
relate, had alſo a copy of it, which is at 
preſent, in the —_ of cardinal Ottobo- 
ni. Some volumes of it likewiſe, are in the 
Vatican library, having been ſurreptitiouſly 
conveyed away by a ſecretary of the pope's 
nuncio at Turin. A bookſeller at Geneva, 
is alſo charged with having, about a year 
ae, pilfered four leaves of this valuable 
work. 


* — 


——— 
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order in cloſets, always carefully locked; and 
on ſome of them are printed titles in French, 
importing, Letters from Milan, Rome, 
&c. Ceremonials and prerogatives of the 
houſe of Savoy; negociations at the court 
of Rome, with France, the empire, &c. 
The Vicariate of the holy empire in Italy, 
vouchers of relicks, &c.“ The inſtru- 
ments relating to domeſtic affairs, are kept 
ſeparate, according to the reſpective pro- 
vinces and towns to which they belong. 
Every cloſet has a particular catalogue of 
all the papers in it, that the keeper of the 
records may immediately find out what is 
wanted. At the end of the Nene the mi- 
niſters deliver up to the chamber of records 
ſuch writings as they have no further uſe 
for. 

The late king had formerly a very va- 
luable collection of medals; but by de- 


counteſs de Verue, his miſtreſs, who in her 
elopement from Turin carried them away 


. With 


The royal records are Kept in very good 


grees they were all given away to the famous 
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with her, among ſeveral other things of 5 
ue, to France, and afterwards ſold them a 
a very high rate to the regent. 

Some travellers tell us, that in the palace 

of Turin, are to be Ren a little coach with 
fix horſes, and a ſmall fort with its works 
_ and artillery, all made of gold enriched with 
jewels. But if ſuch things were ever there, 
tis certain, they are not at preſent. In- 
deed, under the urgent wants of the ſtate, 
at the beginning of this century, it is 
hardly to be ſuppoſed, but that ſuch cu- 
tioſities would have been converted to a 
better uſe. 


Upon the left hand of the ſecond floor of 


the wing of the palace, which looks into the 
garden, is the chapel of S. Suaire, or the Holy 
Sudary; which, that it might be adapted to 
the tragical relick preſerved there, is built 


entirely. of a dark grey marble. The model | adding 


was drawn by father Guarini, and is ſaid 
to have coſt four millions and an half .of 
Piedmonteſe livres. The ſheet, as the 
clergy here pretend, in which Chriſt was 
wrapped, after his crucifixion, has im- 
printed on both ſides the bloody figure of a 
man, and is kept in the middle of the cha- 
pel in a tabernacle, within an incloſure.of 
iron-work. It is publickly ſhewn on great 
ſolemnities, as the marriage of the heredi- 
tary prince, &c. 
he ſuppoſed ſudary of Chriſt is alſo 
fhewn at Mentz, Liſbon, and in above 12 
Romiſh churches beſides. 
With regard to the great veneration at 
preſent paid to this ſudary at Turin, let it 
tuffice to ſay, that Philip V. king, of Spain, 
even when he married the rinceſs of Savoy, 
could not obtain a copy F it, till after re- 
peated ſolicitations; and then with the 
greateſt difficulty. The performance was 
alſo attended with a great number of ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremonies. The painter, while at 
work, was obliged to be continually upon 
his knees; and eight biſhops ſaid maſſes at 
the fame number of altars. | | 
It was a very ſingular honour paid -to 
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dary, were, preſented to him; and he 48 
earefully kept them in his breviary. This 
father, though of a mean extraction, being 
the ſon of a peaſant, deſerves to be had in 
remembrance. When ã father of the ora. 
tory, his meekneſs and ſincere piety, gained 
him ſuch a reputation, that the far greater 
part of the ſecret charities of perſons or 
rank, were put into his hands, who after 
a diligent enquiry, after the moſt proper 
objects, faithfully diſtributed them. He 
refuſed 2 to the famous 
counteſs de Verue, . miſtreſs of king Victor 
Amadeus, againſt whom à canon of St. 
John had before ſhut the confeſſional. At 
firſt, the king was not a little diſpleaſed 
with father Vafrẽ; but being afterwards con- 
vinced of his extraordinary virtue and en- 
dowments, returned him thanks in form, 
ing, © Vafre was in the right, and ac- 


| 


„ ted like an honeſt man.” Soon after 
the 1 was for making him biſhop of 
Turin; but Vafré declined this high dig- 
nity, pleading his deficiencies and little 
merit, and his low birth, and his want of 
experience to converſe with eminent perſo- 
8. All theſe excuſes not giving a turn 
to the king's determined reſolution, Vafrẽ 
ſent in haſte to his brother, who was a poor 
miller, to come away juſt as the meſſenger 
ſhould find him; and the next morning carry- 
ing him to court, he placed him at his ſide in 
the row of courtiers, through which the 
king went to maſs. The king ſtruck with 
ſo unuſual a fight, aſked, who this peaſant 
was ? To which father Vafre anſwered, © he 
is my brother,” The king then made 
no other reply, than, je vous entends, 
« 1. e. I underſtand you.” But that wy 
ſame day he was more urgent than before wi 
father Vafre, that he ſhould accept of the 
biſhoprick, till he at length declared, that 
he had rather incur his majeſty's diſpleaſure 
than comply ; upon which the matter drop- 
ped. He died in 1710, being above ſeven- 
ty years of age, with ſuch an uncommon 
reputation of ſanctity, that in order to his 
future canonization, a particular inſcription 


1 


father Vafrẽ, that ſome threads of this fu- | 


ani 
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and account of him, atteſted by notaries 
and witneſſes, was cut on a ſheet of lead 
und laid in the coffin with him. The king 
viſited him in his laſt illneſs, and ſeveral 
times deſired his bleſſing and inſtruction, 
acknowledging his errors and the misfor- 
tunes of his government; but alledged, 
that wars and the exigencies of the ſtate had 
hindered him from carrying many good de- 
ſigns into execution. Here Vafrẽ took an 
opportunity of giving the king many good 
counſels; and particularly intreated him, 
that, as ſoon as poſſible, he would relieve 
his ſubjects from thoſe impoſitions under 
which they now groaned, &c. The death 
of this good father brought a vaſt concourſe 


of people together, every one endeavouring | 


to touch his corpſe with their roſary, or 
handkerchief, in order-to keep it as-a re- 
lick, . Even the two- princes, the king's 
ſons, by their father's order, went to the 
church where the deceaſed father lay in 
ſtate, and publickly kiſſed his hands. 

Under the palace chapel is a paſſage to 
the cathedral of St. John, where at the win- 
dows hang the ſtandards and colours taken 
from the French, at the relief of Turin, 
being more in number than the nef of the 
church could properly contain. The gal- 

* for the cathedral muſic and the organ- 
loft, are richly adorned with ſculpture and 
gilding. A particular place is aſſigned for 
the king's band of muſic in the galleries of 
the royal chapel. The muſic is well worth 
hearing, ſeveral excellent maſters being a- 
mong the band, particularly M. Sonis, 
juſtly reckoned one of the beſt hands on the 
violin, of the age, and famed for his com- 
poſitions, and the ſpirit and ſoftneſs of his 


muſic... 


Before concluding this part, the garden 


muſt be mentioned which the king cauſed 
to be made, behind the palace among the 
fortifications of the city. The pyramids of 
ſeyeral forts, the yews and box-hedges, five 
or ſix feet high and two in thickneſs, make 
abeautiful appearance; and: the latter are 


yet a foreigner woul 


rally continui 


The road leadi 


fenced by che ſtone breaſt works, which | 
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mired here, is a walk of limes, which have 


run parallel to them. But what is moſt ad- 


no branches to a conſiderable height, where 


they expand themſelves into a kind of 


crown. The ſtems are compactly covered 
with bark up to the crown, either to pre- 

ſerve them from the cold, or rather to fur- 

ther their growth without branches. - The 

lime-tree is not a native of this country, 
theſe being brought from Holland. In this 

garden is a compartment ſeparated by a 

' yew-hedge ſeven feet high, and three feet 

thick, where the late queen uſed to take 
her walks; and upon that account, is ſtill 
called le jardin de la reine, or the queen's 
garden, | 


This whole ſpot lying within the forti- 


fication, communicates with the out-works: . 
through a broad vaulted paſſage ; which 
though it goes 2 the whole garden; 

be hard put to it co 
find the entrance, even at the time when 
the hedges and trees are bare of theif 
leaves. | | | 


The palace moſt frequented by the roy- 


al family, is la Venerie, the court gene- 
there from ſpring to De- 
cember. It is about a league from Turin. 
5. 
the greateſt part of it planted with trees, 
on each ſide: it is not always in a direct 
line; but runs a little winding between 


fine meadows, fields, and vineyards. 


At a quarter of a league's diſtance from 


and if the 


building which is left ſtanding muſt bs 
pulled down. In two chambers contiguous - 
to the kings apartment, are the pictures of 
30 of his majeſty's anceſtors, painted by Be- 
roaldus Saxo, with Latin inſcriptions, ſignify- 
Cc 2 


mg 


the city, you enter upon the campagne de 
notre Dame, where in 1706, the French 
trenches, now marked by ſtones between 
the fields, were forced. Before the king's 
palace is a ſtreet of houſes built of ſtone, 

two ſtories high, and in a direct line, which 
belong to private perſons. Only one wing 
of the palace is fmiſhed as yet 

new plan takes place, the © 
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ing their moſt famous atchievements. Be- 
yond theſe, is a chamber of pictures of the 
. emperors of Germany, another with thoſe 
of the kings of France, and a third, of 
the kings of England, all as big as life. 
The gallery with regard to the ornamental 
part, is not yet finiſhed. It is a hundred 
and twenty-five paces in length, twenty- 
two broad, and very lofty. At each door 
_ ſtands two large twiſted pillars of red and 
white marble, and over the entrance are the 
king's arms and a buſto. The pavement is 
made of ſquare pieces of green and white 
marble. The deſigner of this edifice which 
is extremely admired, was Filippo the ar- 
chitect. The king generally takes a turn 


here before dinner, eſpecially in bad wea- | 


ther, and then it is eaſy to come to the 


ſpeech of him. From this gallery one en- 
ters that part where the prince of Piedmont 


and his conſort reſided, and from thence 


into the royal chapel. Behind theſe, are 
the orangery and the ſtables, a building of 
230 paces in length, and within them, are 
above 220 horſes; At the entrance to the. 
ſtables, it is an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, that a 
ſtranger muſt delrver up one of his gloves, 
which muſt be redeemed with a piece of 
money. | g 
"What pleaſed us moſt at la Venerie, was 
the royal chapel, alſo 3 by Filippo. 
The cupola is of a graceful height; within 
it are the ſtatues of St. Ambroſe, St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, St. Auguſtine, and St. Jerom, ſtand- 
ing on red, green, and yellow marble pe- 
deſtals. The ſtatues are of white marble, 
in the gigantic taſte, and were brought hi- 
ther from Rome. The 7 altar is a glo- 
rious fight, and there is ſcarcely any kind 
of marble which is not to be ſeen in this 
chapel, either in the pillars or altars. | 
The palace garden at preſent conſiſts on- 
ly of hedges and walks; whereas formerly 
it had fine water-works and grottos, be- 
ſides the fountain of Hercules, and the 
' temple of Diana, a deſcription of which may 
be ſeen in the nouveau theatre de Pied- 
mont. But now nothing remains of theſe, 
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having gone to ruin partly by the ravages 
of the French; and partly by the king's 
order, that they ſhould be demoliſhed to 
make room for ſomething elſe. But thoſe 
vacuities have not yet been filled up. 
Rivoli is another royal palace, about three 
leagues from Turin, towards Suſa. The 
whole road runs in a direct line through 
fields, meadows, and vineyards, and per- 
haps has not its equal any where. It was 
planted ſince the ſiege of Turin, in the 
year 1712, the French, among other de- 
vaſtations, having rooted up every tree 
throughout the country. This walk yields 
a very beautiful proſpect ; and at one end 
of the viſta, ſtands the palace of Rivoli 
upon an eminence, and at the other the 
city of Turin ; and about two leagues be- 
yond that, in a ſtreight line, the ſtately 
church of Superga. At Rivoli, beſides 
having the beſt apartments, are likewiſe 
the fineſt paintings; and the royal family 
are much better lodged there than at la Ve- 
nerie or in Turin. The air is continuglly 
clear and healthy, and creates a good ap- 
petite; but on account of its ſubtility and 
keenneſs, is not ſo agreeable to ſleep in, 
The completing of this palace will require 
above five millions of Piedmonteſe livres 
more than has been expended; for in the _ 
gardens a large hill muſt be removed, and 
the ground levelled. The building ſtands 
on an acclivity, which his majeſty, when 
inclined to take a turn, muſt aſcend before 
he comes to a pleaſant level walk, with 
vineyards on each ſide, called Pallee de Vifq 
or Viſq's walk, from the chevalier of that 
name, who was the projector of it. *Tis 
now four years ſince any thing conſiderable 
has been done, either at Rivoli or la Vene- 
'rie, the ſums appropriated for thoſe places, 
not being very large; fo that when they 
happen to be otherwiſe expended, a ſtop is 
put to the works, though it be in the mid- 
dle of ſummer. The palaces owe the re- 
tarding of their building to the church 
of Superga, which having been undertaken 


in purſuance of a vow made by the king f 
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the laſt ſiege of Turin, he is deſirous of 
completing it before any other ſtructures. 
It ſtands upon the higheſt mountain in the 
territory of Turin. And this was a very 
convenient place for the king to reconnoitre 
the trenches and operations of the French 
army. It is an hour and an half's ride on 
horſeback; but the carriages to it are 
obliged to take ſuch a compaſs, that in- 
ſtead of three Piedmonteſe miles, they 
make it eight. As all the materials are 
brought up a high, and as yet uninhabited 
mountain, it is not difficult to conceive the 
immenſe charge of this work. A million 
of Piedmonteſe livres will hardly complete 
what yet remains to be done. At each end 
of this church, ſtand two elegant towers, 
and the cupola is > robo by eight large 
corinthian pillars of grey, or rather dark 
green marble. The baſes of theſe pillars 
are between five and fix feet high, and of 
the ſame marble ſtreaked with white. The 
fronts of theſe baſes are inlaid with large 
pieces of white and red marble, ſo curiouſly, 
that they reſemble agate. It is true, how- 
ever, that the greateſt part of the work is 
of brick, and only incruſted with marble. 
Not one of the altars 1s yet finiſhed, but 
they are all in ſome forwardneſs. Beſides 
the eight lofty pillars, within the cupola 
there is a gallery with eight windows in the 
circumference. The gallery is about an 
hundred common paces round, and the 
ſteps up to it near ninety ; from whence an 
idea may be formed of the height of the 
eight pillars. In the centre of the roof 
within a circle, are Latin words to the fol- 
lowing effect, king Victor Amadeus, in the 
year of redemption 1726. Without the 
dome are three galleries one above another; 
the two loweſt have ſtone baluſtres, thoſe 


of the upper are of iron-work. The proſ- 
pect from this gallery exceeds all that can 
be imagined; as the Capuchin monaſtery 
on Mount Valentin, Rivoli with its long 
terras planted with trees, the valley to- 
wards Suſa, its mountains covered with 
ſnow, the meanders of the Po, the Doria, 
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and Stura, and the fine plains along thoſe 
rivers which extend as far as the eye can 
reach, the valleys and levels beyond Mont- 
callier, as likewiſe the delightful eminences 
in the neighbourhood covered with vine- 
yards, e an and fine ſeats; and laſtly, 
Turin itſelf in a ſpacious plain, entertain the 
ſight with ſuch a variety of pleaſing ob- 
jects, that one never leaves this place with- 
out regret. Contiguous to the church is a 
large ſquare building, for the occaſional 
devout retirement of any of the royal family, 
and where his late majeſty has at ſeveral 
times ſpent ſome weeks in Lent. The 
apartments are deſignedly very plain, and 
without ornaments; and the court- yard is 
ſurrounded with a cloiſter, as it is in mona- 
ſteries. The whole was built from a plan 
and under the direction of Don Filippo Ju- 
vara, a native of Meſſina. He was once 
ſent for by the king of Portugal, to Liſpon, 
to deſign a plan and elevation of a royal 
palace; when he had done this, tho' by his 
computation, the expence amounted to 
twenty ſeven millions of pieces of eight, 
the king flew into a paſſion, ſaying, the 
man muſt be a fool to imagine that he had 
been ſent for ſo far only to build a cottage; 
and that he expected he ſnould have deli- 
vered in the plan of a magnificent edifice. 
This was ſo well complied with, that the 
ſecond eſtimate amounted to eighty two 
millions of pieces of eight. The king was 
ſo pleaſed with it, that he made the deſigner 
a preſent of four thouſand piſtoles and diſ- 
miſſed him; but nothing more was done 
in it. | | 

Formerly the palace of Valentin, which 
is but half a quarter of a league out of the 
city, from Porte Neuve, was the ſcene of 
moſt of the court diverſions and entertain- 
ments. It is ſo called, as may be ſeen in 
the memoirs of count Grammont, from the 
title given to thoſe gentlemen, who on 
St. Valentine's day wait upon the ladies, it 
being a general cuſtom all over Italy on that 
day for ſingle women to chuſe ſome one 


among their male friends or acquaintance, 
who 
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the Number of Inbabitants in Piedmont and 


Savoy, and his Power in civil and eccleſiaſtical Aﬀairs. The King's Behaviour towards the 
Jeſuits and the Waldenſes, th? Archbiſhop of Turin's Revenue, the King's military Forces, 
the King's Guard, their Maintenance, Stritineſs of military Diſcipline, heroic Actions of 


Count Santena, the Marquis d'Entreyve, 


General St. Amour, General Roſtallerie, an 


extraordinary Feat of Micha, a Pioneer, Account of Life guards, fortified Places, Souter- 
rains in the Citadel, Marſhal Marſim's Tomb, &c. | 


E affairs relating to all finances 

are kept ſecret, but much more fo 
here. However, the king of Sardinia's an- 
nual revenue, is eſtimated at 20,000,000 of 
Piedmonteſe livres, towards which, the du-. 
ties on ſilk produce five, and thoſe on hemp 


and rice three millions ; but this computa- | 


tion is thought to overſhoot the mark. A 
certain gentleman returned from his travels 
in Germany, when aſked about tlie ſtate 
of the German courts, ſaid, that he be- 
lieved the king's revenues exceeded thoſe 
of the elector of Brunſwick-Lunenburg; 
and on the contrary, were leſs than thoſe of 
the elector of Saxony; and that he had alſo 
heard this compariſon made by ſome public 
miniſters. _ 32 

With regard to the kingdom of Sardi- 
nia, it is evident, that the charges of the 
troops and civil officers being deducted, the 
reſidue of the annual income from that 
kingdom cannot exceed a hundred thouſand 
Iivres ; and that the importance of that 
country to the houſe of Savoy, is more on 
account of its giving title of king, than its 
revenue. | | 

In the king's territories on the continent 
are ſixteen biſhopricks, among which, are 
the two archbiſhopricks, of Turin and the 


Tarentaiſe. Beſides the city of Turin, three 


hundred and forty towns and villages are 
ſubject to the former. And as among the 
Roman catholicks, every one is obliged to 
communicate at Eaſter, and deliver to the 
prieſt an account of his children and family, 
— whole number of the inhabitants of 
uch a country may be pretty accuratel 

known; ſo that from fach — a. 


mont and Savoy, and other parts on the 
continent, amount to two millions and ſome 
thouſands more. The towns in Savoy, 
Piedmont, and the new acquiſitions on the 
terra firma, are computed to be above two 
hundred. | LP | 
The. duty on ſnuff is farmed for four 
hundred thouſand livres; and travellers 
ſhould be careful to have no foreign to- 
bacco among their baggage... At firſt, it 
was farmed only for twelve thouſand livres; 
afterwards the ſame perſon, being a Jew, 
who at firſt had it at fo low a rate, paid 
more than triple that ſum for it; and 
when a friend diſſuaded him from it, at the 
ſame time obſerving, that it would proba- 
bly ruin him, he anſwered, * the -uſe of 
* ſmuff is a pernicious cuſtom, and conſe- 
« quently will daily increaſe ; fo that there 
“ is no danger of any loſs to be apprehend- 
e ed from raiſing the farm, it being the 
«© nature of mankind to be extremely ad- 
« dicted to whatever is hurtful.” But how 
reat ſoever the king's whole revenue may 
— been formerly, yet it is certain, that 
notwithſtanding the laſt reduction of the 
ancient demeſnes, or of thoſe given in to 


be ſuch, it received an augmentation of a- 


bove a million of livres. | . 

The prerogative of the king in civil af- 
fairs, is equal to that of any monareh in 
Europe; and in eccleſiaſtical matters, few. 
kings of the Roman catholic religion, carry 
it with ſo high a hand, as his late majeſty 
of Sardinia did. Care has, indeed, - been 
taken to treat the popes with complaiſance. 

In the mean time the king obtained his end 
from the pope, not only in the diſpoſal of 
the eccleſiaſtical benefices in Savoy and 


the number of the king's ſubjects in Pied- | 
: 


Piedmont ; 


\ 
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Piedmont; but alſo of the biſhopric of 
Aleſſandria, and a nomination to a cardi- 
nal's hat, of which cardinal Ferreri was an 
inſtance. | | | 

The revenues and poſſeſſions of the mo- 
naſteries, before the year 1600, were left 
to them as a foundarion remaining from the 

crown lands ; but every thing elſe, whether 
anoveable or immoveable, is ſubject to 
the civil impoſitions, contributions, exciſes, 
licences, and other taxes. All contracts, 
even where the clergy are parties, muſt be 
tranſacted before a civil judge; and the 
proceſſes in which any of the clergy are 
engaged, are alſo to be tried before the 
common lay-magiſtrate, whether the eccle- 
Naſtics be the plaintiffs or defendants. In 
Savoy, the council of Trent has not been 
.acknowledged, nor does the king grant an 
aſylum in any of the churches there, as in 
Piedmont, where the clergy have that pri- 
vilege. However, on particular occaſions, 
Where the crime is of a very heinous nature, 
little ceremony is uſed in taking a malefactor 
out of the church. Whilſt the French were 
in poſſeſſion of Pignerol, all ſanctuaries were 
abrogated, and the king of Sardinia upon 
its being reſtored to him, continued the 
abrogation in defiance of all the clamours of 
the clergy, who aſſerted, that ſuch a right 
had formerly never been diſputed with 
them. | | | 

But what the king hath under:aken and 

gone through with againſt the Jeſuits, is 

what poſſibly the greateſt prince would 
hardly have ventured upon. This order is 
known to be ſo formidable, that neither 
popes nor princes were ever known to have 
gained any advantages by incurring their 
diſpleaſure. But the king of Sardinia, who 
was never pneſt-r:dden, nor under the di- 
rection of a jeſuitical confeſſor, has attempted 
a difficult taſk ; and this preſent year, has 
prohibited the jeſuits from keeping public 
{chools. This opportunity the Dominicans, 
particularly the — Druits and Millet, 
improved, for making good what the jeſuits 
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that for the prerogative of princes by de- 
preſſing that of the popes, in oppoſition to 
the doctrines of the jeſuits. This prohibi- 
tion. of the king's, extended itſelf to ſome 
other orders, which were in poſſeſſion of 
public ſchools, particularly the Barnabites 
at Caſale, Aqui, and Queri; hut the blow 
fell heavieſt upon the jeſuitsy who here as 
in other countries, for many years had un- 
derſtood their own intereſt fo well, that they 
had ingroſſed the education of youth, al. 
moſt to the total excluſion of all the other 
religious orders. „ 
Notwithſtanding all that craft and arti- 
fice for which they are diſtinguiſhed, they 
had not the leaſt intelligence of the king's 
deſign, ſo that they were quite thunder- 
ſtruck, when the tempeſt at once diſcharged 
itſelf upon them. The education of youth 
would probably have been overlooked, 
had it not been for the great deſire which 
the king had, that they ſhould give up a 
part of the effects they had acquired by 
gift or legacy; and that on account of the 
education of youth to defray the charges of 
the new public ſchools founded at Turin 
and in other parts of the country, which 
are not taught by the jeſuits.. 
The proper reſtriction under which the 
clergy hath been kept by the king; the 


the civil government and ſtate affairs, tc- 
gether with his behaviour towards the 
Waldenſes who derive their name from Pe- 
ter Waldo of Lyons, has not only gained 
him great reputation among foreign pro- 
teſtants, but conſiderably promoted the 
real welfare and ſtrength of his dominions. 
They are not publickly oppreſſed, which is 
a {ure ſign that the hands of the clergy here 
are tied up, and the king not yet become a 
thorough bigot; otherwiſe neither the law 
of nature and Chriſtian charity, nor even 
the ſingular merit of this plain innocent 
people would in the leaſt avail them. Yet 
in the year 1730, amidft the ſevere rigours 
of the month of December, all the Wal- 


had ſpoiled, by heterodox poſitions ; w_ 


denſes of the valley of St. Martin, were 


obliged 
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were obliged either to leave their native 
country, or change their religion, being 
allowed ſix months to conſider of it. 

Their ſervices under count Santena in 
the laſt war, and particularly at the relief of 
Turin, are well known ; whoſe motive was 
no leſs than loyalty to the king, who had 
reſtored them, than their animoſity againſt 
the French, by whoſe ſolicitations they had 
been driven out of the country; for on this 
occaſion, every one who was able to bear 
arms, took the field, and it was their own 
requeſt that they might receive nothing but 
an allowance of bread. The Waldenſes 
amount in all, to betwixt 30 or 40,000 


ſouls, inhabiting more than ſeventy villages. | 


They hinder none from the external prac- 
tice of their religion; beſides, by the king's 
order, there is a Roman catholick church 
in every pariſh. This order can give no 
_ juſt cauſe of offence, no more than the 
foundation of the Maiſon des Vaudois, in 
the place de Caroline at Turin. Here all 
Waldenſes, and eſpecially children, volun- 
tarily offering to embrace the Roman ca- 
tholic religion, are maintained and ſupplied 
with all neceſſaries- The girls, when grown 
up, are portioned out, and the boys are 
taught ſome mechanic trade. Both the 
houle and the church are well endowed. 
Pi foreturn to the clergy of this coun- 
try; tu-Fearly revenue of the archbiſhop of 
Turin, is about 40,000 Piedmonteſe livres. 
. tle was lately appointed grand almoner, 
which gives him the title . of excellency, 
whereas before, he was only ſtyled illuſtriſ- 
limo; and to this poſt is annexed the ſalary 
of 12000 livres. When the archbiſhop ap- 
pears in publick, an officer in black, with 
a cloak of the ſame colour, carrying a ſilver 
croſs, rides before, followed by five or ſix 
tootmen, at the fide of the archbiſhop's 
coach walk his gentlemen bareheaded, and 
ſome eccleſiaſtics attend in a coach behind. 
Beſides the archbiſhopricks of Turin and 
Tarantaiſe, here are the fourteen following 
biſhopricks; namely, Agoſta, Alba, Aleſ- 


neva by Annecy, Ivre, Mondori, Morians, 
Nice, Saluzzo, and Vercelli. 

With regard to the Sardinian hierarchy, 
there are the archbiſhopricks of Cagliari, 
Oriſtano, and Saſſari, with the four biſhop- 
ricks of Ales, Alghero, Ampuria, and 
Boſa. | 

It muſt be owned to the praiſe of the 
clergy of Savoy and Piedmont, that out- 
wardly they live in a very decent and orderly 
manner, to which alſo the king's ſupremacy 
ſeems not a little to contribute; and it 
were to be wiſhed, that the morals of the 
clergy of the other parts of Italy, did not 
give more offence. _ | 

We come now to give an account of the 
king of Sardinia's military forces. The ſi- 


obliges him, upon any broils betwixt the 
houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, to be upon 
his guard. But his preſent majeſty and his 
anceſtors, have found means to reap ſome 


happened for above a century paſt. A war 
in Italy, being very expenſive both to the 
French and Germans, the houſe of Savoy 
has ſhewn that it knows how to rate its 
friendſhip and aſſiſtance accordingly. The 
duchy of Savoy lies quite expoſed to the 
French, and upon any quarrel, the enemy 
hath taken poſſeſſion of it, with little or 
no reſiſtance, neither its frontiers nor in- 
land parts being in the leaſt fortified, 

His majeſty's regular forces conſiſt of 
about 22,000 men, excluſive of the horſe- 
guards and artillery, and fifteen well diſci- 
plined regiments of militia. Theſe laſt have 
only their cloathing and a fol or leſs than an 
Engliſh penny a day. They are continu- 
ally at their own habitations, where they 
ſubſiſt by huſbandry and other labour, ex- 
cept twice a year, when they are muſtered 


theſe occaſions,” they receive the ſame pay 


as the regulars. The king had formerly a 
regiment, the officers of which, were all 
knights of Malta ; but finding that another 
regiment was of more ſervice, he let it 


landria, Aqui, Aſti, Calale, Foflano, Ge- | 
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tuation of his dominions on the continent, 


advantages from all the wars which have 


and exerciſed for a few weeks; but on 
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dwindle away by degrees. He has four. 
regiments of foreigners, moſtly Germans, 
which make a body of 5000 men. Hence 


there is this, among other advantages, 


that ſo conſiderable a part of the forces 
being recruited with foreigners, the more 
hands may be ſpared for tillage. The 
king renewed a law made by the regent du- 
cheſs Chriſtina, in 1648, that all parents 
having twelve children lawfully begotten, 
including grand children, whoſe fathers die 
before the grandfather, or die in the king's 
ſervice, ſhould be exempted during life 
from all taxes and impoſts, upon ſuch goods 
as they were poſſeſſed of before the birth of 
the tenth child, as alſo from all toll or du- 


ties chargeable on home goods, being only | 


liable to repair roads, bridges,. and har- 
. | 

Of the firſt foreign regiment, general 
Rhebinder has the command, as colonel 
Schulenburg has of the ſecond, each con- 
ſiſts of twelve hundred men, and brings its 
colonel in. betwixt ten and twelve thouſand 
dollars a year. Rhebinder's regiment once 
conſiſted entirely of proteſtants, but the 
general changing his religion, things are 
much altered. In 1710, a great number 
of proteſtant recruits coming for this regi- 
ment into. Piedmont, upon entering into 
any new garriſon where they were not 
known, uſed to profeſs themſelves publickly 
Roman catholicks, and this not owing to 
conſcience or devotion, but to the ſum of 
five livres given to every convert; beſides 
what they got from monaſteries or people 
of ſubſtance. Among theſe recruits, was a 
plain Swabian, who went about all Turin 
aſking in his own country dialect, where 
that monaſtery. was that gave five livres to 
any one turning catholick. | 

Colonel Hackbret's regiment, conſiſts 
moſtly. of Swiſs, who, as well as their colo- 
nel, are all proteſtants by a-particular com- 
pat. The king gives bur eighteen livres 
a man per month, the 8 lieutenant, 
and cornet, included. The colonel is as it 


were, the head of à reꝑublick, he recruits, 


enters, diſcharges, and cloathes the regt. 
ment, nominating alſo the officers. | 

The regiment of la Porte, commonly 
quartered in the citadel of Turin, admits 
recruits of all nations, but conſiſts moſtly of 
French refugees. This regiment has never 
yet been brought to kneel to the hoſt, tho 
Rhebinder's and Schulenberg's regiments 
have given up that point. Hackbrer's ob. 
ſerves a medium; only the ſoldiers upon 
duty kneel, and the officers ſtep aſide when 
the hoſt is coming. But no one is com- 
pelled to kneel, not even in the king's 
chapel, though the whole court and the 
guards throw themſelves upon their knees, 
at the elevation. 

The regiments continually: do duty at 
Turin, as the king's foot-guards, his ma- 
jeſty's preſence cauſing great punctuality to 
be obſerved among the troops. The guard 
is daily relieved by an hundred and eighty 
four men; conſiſting of twenty-four grena- 
diers, thirty troopers, and about a hundred 
and thirty muſqueteers. 

The pay of the troop of horſe-guards is 
about twenty-ſix thouſand livres a year; 
the private men, who are moſtly gentle- 
men, have each twenty-five livres a month, 
Four of them join in keeping a ſervant, 
and every one contributes five livres a month 
towards his ſubſiſtence, and a livre tor 
wages. So that the remainder will not a. 
low them to be extremely gay or profule. 
Their uniform is provided by the king, ex 
*cept the large = wor buttons which they 
wear. As the King travels very expediti- 
ouſly, they are often hard put to it. If a 
horſe dies, the officer to whom it belonged 
muſt provide another. In the other reg 
ments, a cornet has eight hundred and 
eighty- four livres a year, with an allowance 
for three horſes between every two of them. 
The monthly pay of a captain is a hundred 
and ten livres; a very ſlender allowance ior 
himſelf and a ſervant. Officers quartered 
at Turin, may, indeed, board themſelves 
at two meals a day, for twenty-five lyres | 


per month; but at ſuch a frugal 2 
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they need not be afraid of growing too cor- 
pulent. The king prefers officers according 
to their behaviour and good qualities, with- 
out any regard to their rank and ſeniority. 


It is alſo the king's pleaſure that all offices 


in his majeſty's diſpoſal, be accounted equal- 
ly honourable. It is owing to this, that 
many of the nobleit and wealthieſt families 
are enſigns and lieutenants for theſe poſts 
are in higher eſtimation here than in other 
countries. And what contributes not a 
littie to this is, that no perſon can obtain a 
genteel poſt at court, without having firſt 
ſerved in the army. | 
Military diſcipline is obſerved here in all 
its ſtrictneſs, for a ſoldier who had ſhot at 
a ſerjeant, and afterwards fled to a church, 
was taken from it, tried, and condemned 
to have his right hand cut off, his fleſh torn 
with red hat pincers, and then hanged. 
The tranſactions of the laſt forty years have 
ſerved to inſpire the Piedmonteſe with a 
martial ſpirit, ſuch actions having been per- 
formed by their troops, as would have done 
honour to the ancient Romans. Towards 
the cloſe of the laſt century, when marſhal 
Catinat invaded Piedmont, it was of the 
higheſt importance to the duke of Savoy, 
to march in time for putting Turin in a bet- 
ter poſture of defence. 
diſpatched count de Santena, then a major, 
_ afterwards a general, with a few hundred 
men to Arighano, an old caſtle about three 
German miles from Turin, which com- 
mands the road and valley from Suſa. As 
the French army, which conſiſted of thirty 
thouſand men, were for paſſing by Santena, 
he fired at them with what little artillery he 
had. Catinat, who was no leſs ſurpriſed 
than provoked at this inſult, ſent to the 
caſtle, threatening to hang up the com- 
manding officer, who returned him for an- 


fuer, that he ſhould never have him alive; 
and that till the artillery ſhould be brought 


before the caſtle, no ſurrender was to be 
expected, Catinat, now ſtill more incenſed, 
ordered a battery to be erected, and ſum- 


To this end he 
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moned the caſtle a ſecond time. Santena 
anſwered, that a breach muſt firſt be made, 
which being begun, he offered to capitu- 
late. Catinat ſent a lieutenant into the caſtle 
to ſettle the articles of capitulation ; but as 
a prelinunary condition, demanded that the 
ſoldiers ſhould be made priſoners. of war, 
and the officers hanged. Upon this, San- 
tena took the lieutenant into his chamber, 
ſhut the door, and conducted him between 
two barrels of powder, with two lighted 
matches lying by. Santena taking one of 
the lighted matches, got upon one of the 
barrels, and deſired the lieutenant to fol- 
low his example, adding, that ſince he muſt 
die, many more of the French ſhould take 
a ſpring into the air, before all the Pied- 
monteſe in the caſtle ſhould loſe their lives. 
The lieutenant ſo little reliſned this, that 
he begged of Santena to lay aſide ſuch 
a deſperate deſign, promiling to do all that 
lay in his power for obtaining him an ho- 
nourable capitulation. Upon this aſſurance 
the commandant diſmiſſed the lieutenant, 
who having made his report to Catenat, the 
marſhal id, I mult ſee this man of ſuch 
extraordinary courage.” As Santena 
paſſed by him, the marſhal ſaid, that he 
„did, indeed, well deſerve to be hanged ; 
% but to ſhew him that he could eſteem 
© courage in an enemy, he ſhould dine 
«© with him that day.” At the marſhals 
table, ſome French officers upbraiding San- 
tena on account of his maſter forming a 
league with heretics againſt the moſt Chriſ- 
tian king, after obtaining freedom of ſpeech 
from Catinat, he replied ; - that his maſter 
& had, indeed, for ſelf defence done ſo; 
<« nay further, that his maſter was for doing 
„ ſomething worſe; and had ſent to Con- 
* ſtantinople to negociate an alliance with 
e the Turks, but that his moſt Chriſtian 
« majeſty had unluckily been before-hand 
« with him there.” Upon which, Cate- 
nat laughing at the officers who had forced 
this keen repartee from Santena, faid, this 
might teach them never to inſult brave men 
Wed 2- under 
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under misfortunes; Santena, however, had 
the good fortune to obtain for his maſter, a 
ſuf] nfion of arms for ſome days. 


he marquis d' Entreyve's gallant defence 


of Verue againſt the French in the laſt war, 
is ſufficiently known. The allies having a 
camp near the Po, the king of Sardinia often 
uſed to throw bomb-ſhells filled with louis 
ors into Verue, for the encouragement of 
the garrifon ; but want of proviſions at laſt 
obliged them to furrender. When the ſol- 
diers marched out of the. garriſon, d'En- 
treyve had an ammunition loaf carried be- 
fore him upon a pike ; and as he paſſed by 
the French general, he faid to him, © this 
c piece of bread was all the proviſions left 
6: in the place; had it been ſupplied with 
< two days more ſubſiſtence, it ſhould have 
d. paſt youracarer.” = 
The Piedmonteſe have alſo ſignalized 
themſelves for their valour in foreign ſer- 
vice, of which among others, general St. 
Amour is an inſtance. When he was made 
colonel of a regiment, the officers who va- 
lued themſelves upon their birth, were ſo 
extremely diſguſted at him, he being but a 
peaſant's ſon, that he was challenged by 
four of his captains ſucceſſively, whom he 
killed upon the ſpot; and upon diſpatching 
the laſt, he ſaid, there are now but eight 
left. But the reſt thought fit to let the 
affair drop. It is not his valour only which 
_ * entitles M. St. Amour to the higheſt 
eſteem; but alſo his diſcretion in never for- 
getting the meanneſs of his extraction. Be- 
ing once at table in Piedmont with the ge- 
nerals and principal officers, whom he had 
invited to an entertainment, his father hap- 
pened to come into the houſe, and ſent up 
word of his arrival. St. Amour informed 
his gueſts of it; adding, that he was not 
inſenſible of the 7 due to them, but 
begged leave that he might dine with his 
father in the next room. He accordingly 
withdrew, though the company was very 
urgent with him, that his father might ſit 
down at their table; and thus he acted up 
to the character of a dutiful ſon and the po- 
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lite gentleman. He has been a great be- 


nefactor to the village where he was born, 


having endowed it with two foundat ons; 


the one for portioning poor young women, 
the other for teaching the children of pea- 
ſants to read and write. 

An extraordinary inſtance of valour, and 


which entitles the author of it to the greater 


praiſe, as his birth and education were but 
mean, ſeldom giving birth to thoſe ambi- 
tious views, to which ſo many heroic actions 
are owing. At the ſiege of Turin in 1706, 


the French had broke into one of the largeſt 


ſubterraneous galleries belonging to the ci- 


tadel, and the French engineer was reward- 


ed with two hundred louis d'ors for diſco- 


vering this paſſage. The French now con- 
cluded, that they ſhould make their wa 

into the citadel by means of this ſecret pat- 
ſage, and accordingly they poſted two hun- 
dred grenadiers there. One Micha, a Pied- 
monteſe peaſant, who had been compelled 
to ſerve as a pioneer, and by his good na- 
tural parts and long practice, had acquired 
ſuch ſkill, as to be made a corporal, was 
then working at that place with about 
twenty men, 1n order to complete a mine. 
But hearing the French buſy over his head 
in fecuring themſelves in the gallery, it 
immediately occurred to him, that this work 
was now become uſeleſs, the enemy being 
poſſeſſed of a place which would be of infi- 
nite detriment to the beſieged; he was alſo 
convinced that it would coſt him his life to 
hinder it, his mine having no ſauciſſon 
with which to ſpring it leſs dangerouſly. 

There was no time for deliberation, he 
therefore immediately formed this brave re- 

ſolution. In order to fave his companions, 

he ordered them immediately to withcraw 


out of the mine, and fire a muſquet as 4 


fignal, as. ſoon as they were in a place of 
ſafety, adding, that they ſhould go and ac- 
quaint his majeſty, that Micha implored a 
ſubſiſtence for his wife and children. Up- 
on hearing the ſignal, he immediately {ct 


fire to the mine, and thus ſacrificed his 


own life, and blew up the two hundred 
French. 


I 


bd 
nd 


and children, but ſettled a perpetual an- 
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French grenadiers into the air, In return, 
the king provided not only for his widow 


nuity of fix hundred livres a. year upon 
Micha's deſcendants. | | 
The life-guards conſiſt of three troops; 
namely, the Savoyard, the Piedmonteſe, 
and Sicilian. The captains of theſe former- 
ly ranked as lieutenant-generals, the lieute- 
nants as colonels, and the cornets as lieute- 
nant colonels; but though this privilege 
be taken away, yet they- are accounted a- 
mong the principal perſons of the court. 
With regard to the fortified places on the 
continent, their number 1s greatly diminiſh- 
ed fince the late wars, the French having 
blown up the works of Montmelian, Caſal, 
Verue, Vercelli, &c. which fell into their 
hands. However, except on the Milaneſe 
fide, the king's dominions are ſtill pretty 
well ſecured. Some fortifications have been 
built. near Aleſſandria, on the river Taner, 
but the emperor remonſtrating againſt it, 
they have been called by the ſofter name of 
repairs. Towards France, Feneſtrelle will 
be made a very ſtrong place. Fort la Bru- 
nette near Suſa, has been already deſcribed, 
and the making of it was a work of fifteen 
ears. | 
: An accountof Turin with its citadel comes 
next to be given. As to its ſituation and eſpla- 
nade, it very much reſembles that of Tour- 
nay, and ſtill more that of Liſle; which, 
however, has more houſes in it, and alſo 
water in the ditches. If the ſubterraneous 


works of Tournay are admired by all con- 


. noifieurs, yet thoſe of Turin far ſurpaſs 
them. A permiſſion from the governor is 
required to obtain a particular view of theſe, 
yet this does not extend to the ramparts 
and baſtions. It is a regular pentagon, or 
a fort with five royal baſtions, with a vault- 
ed deep well in every baſtion ; ſo that they 
cannot be deprived of water; and conſider- 
ing the numberandextent of the ſubterrane- 
ous works, the whole citadel may be faid to 
ſtand, as it were, in the air. The ground 


on which it is erected, being a little raiſed! 
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above the adjacent country, no water can 
be conveyed into the ditches and lower- 
works. In this its chief ſtrength conſiſts, 
as the mines and ſouterraines would, in 2 
great meaſure, be rendered unſerviceable 

could they be overflown. It is alſo wel 
fortified and undermined. towards the city, 
to which it is nearer, than its citadel is to 
Milan. Yet the proximity of the latter to 
that city, is a great diſadvantage, as Milan 
is not fortified ; whereas at Turin, it is 
otherwiſe, both the city and citadel mutu- 

ally adding to each other's ſtrength. From 
the city ſide, one goes over ſeveral bridges 
and ditches, through an entrance, over 

which 1s an inſcription, ſignifying, that the 

citadel was completed by his late majeſty 

in the twenty-firſt year of his age. From 

thence you paſs through a dungeon, or a 
large round tower with a flat roof. This is 

a magazine for proviſions and part of the 
military ſtores. It is bomb-proof, the French 
in the ſiege of 1706, having thrown ſeve- 
ral hundred bombs upon it ; but to no ef- 
fect. The bombons or large bombs of 
ſeven or eight hundred weight, three or 
four of which they uſed ſometimes in a 
night, would certainly haye demoliſhed this 
tower, had they fallen upon it; but by 
reaſon of their vaſt weight, they did not 
reach ſo far, moſt of them falling in the 
area of the city, ſunk five or ſix feet into- 
the earth, and with ſuch violence, as to be 
heard on the neighbouring mountains. This. 
tower has alſo its ſubterraneous paſſages or 
galleries towards the other baſtions; ſo that 
if the enemy ſhould become maſters of the 
latter, the dungeon alone could very well 
hold out fourteen days, before it would be 
obliged to capitulate. Here is the main 
guard kept, and on the left hand towards 
the area of the citadel, is the commandant's 
houſe, and on the right, that of the gover- 
nor, both theſe form an elegant amphi- 
theatre facing the area. On the left hand, 
at the end of this area, are the caſerns or 
barracks, from which one is led by torch- 


light into, the ſouterraines, which, indeed, 
. are: 
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are ſurpriſing. At the entrance are vaulted 
ſtables for 50 horſes. An hundred and 
thirty paces beyond theſe, and 40 or 50 
more under the main ditch, you come under 
the contre- garde, where are other ſtables for 
horſes more; which may be brought 
hither by the main ditch. Here the ſub- 
terraneous paſſages or galleries extend in 
two branches; the one to the Po, the other 
to the diſtance of two or three Piedmonteſe 
miles, not ſo much for the ſake of an out- 
Jet, as to lead to the vaſt number of mines 
which take up every part of the ground. 
Theſe in the year 1706, would have greatly 
perplexed the French, and prevented their 
near approaches to the citadel, had they 
been provided with a ſufficient quantity 
of powder. But the preceding ſieges of 
Montmelian, Yvrea, Chivas, Verue, &c. 
has occaſioned ſuch a conſumption of it, 
that it was ſold at the rate of a crown per 
pound at Turin. Every morning at the 
relieving of the guard, the foldiers deliver- 
ed up what powder they had remaining, 
and were ſtrictly ſearched leſt they concealed 
any for ſale. And if the quantity found 
upon them exceeded two charges, the of- 
fender was inevitably puniſhed with death. 
The French had ere&ed a battery of twen- 

| deve fixty pounders, directly over one of 
the mines of the citadel; and if the mine had 
taken proper effect, the whole battery muſt 
have been entirely demoliſned. But for 
want of powder only, one gun was blown 
up, and in a ſally was brought into the 
city, and placed before the houſe of the 
then commander in chief. In the above- 
mentioned gallery is ſhewn the place where 
- the brave pioneer Micha voluntarily de- 
woted his life for the good of his country. 
And the damage done by that noble action, 
is now thoroughly repaired. The French, 
' however, were greatly miſtaken in thinking 
- themſelves ſure, by means of this large 
gallery, which is broad enough for a car- 
riage to turn about in, 2 be ma- 
ſters of the citadel. For though the ſmall 
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air and keep it dry, and in ſome places are 


gallery, which is over the larger, and has 


ſeveral trenches from whence they may fire 
upon the enemy, in caſe of. neceſſity, iron 
port cullices can be let down. and grena- 
does, bombs, and other inſtruments of de- 
ſtruction may be thrown into it through 
loop holes, provided for ſuch extremities, 
Beſides, this large gallery is fortified at the 
end of every thirty paces, not to ſpeak of 
the many mines underneath it. There are 
properly four galleries over one another, the 
lowermoſt of which, is at the depth of a 
hundred and ſeventeen feet under ground, 
Into theſe none but Germans are admitted, 
as being conſtant friends to the houſe of 
Savoy. And therefore the officer who at- 
tends - foreigners here, always enquires of 
what country they are. The mines, coun- 
termines, and other ſubterraneous works, 
are very ſurpriſing. In the loweſt gallery, 
there are a kind of ſpiracles to let in the 


nitrous incruſtations to be met with. From 
the ſubteraneous works of-this one baſtion, 
an idea may be formed of the other four. 
Beſides all theſe conveniencies, every one is 
provided with an oven, a well, and a ma- 
gazine for proviſions. On the right hand of 
the area, is a deep large well, which has 
been left open, fince a powder magazine, 
not far from it was ſet on fire by lightening 
before the ſiege, by which accident, not 
only the adjacent buildings, among which, 
was the governor's houſe, but likewiſe the 
bomb-magazine beyond it was entirely de-. 
ſtroyed. During the ſiege, a bomb ßfell into it, 
which did a great deal of damage to the well; 
ſo that it is not yet thoroughly repaired. 
The water is very clear, and in the ſum- 
mer heats, the governor has a tent erected 
over it, which is as cool as a grotto. The 
well is twelve paces in diameter, which Miſ- 
ſon deſcribes thus; “ here is the conve- 
« niency of a good well, where even hor- 
<« ſes go up and down without incommod- 
ing one another; it is a fort of double 
« ſtair-caſe, without any ſteps, the deſcent 
e being rendered eaſy by its frequent wind- 


“ ings.” 
S The 
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The ſiege of Turin laſted four months 
and an half; and the breach on the ſide of 
the citadel towards the gate of Suſa, was ſo 
wide, that a whole battalion in front might 
have marched into it. The only reſource 
left the beſieged, was to keep a large fire 
continually burning in the breach. All 
utenſils and furniture made of wood were 
uſed for this purpoſe ; and in ſeveral parts 
of the city, the roofs of the houſes were 
ulled down for the ſake of the wood to 
make fuel; and by theſe means the breach 
was defended till the town was relieved. 
Maxſhal Marſin lies interred in a Capu- 
chin monaſtery, half a league from the city, 
upon the road to la Venerie. The French 
entrenchments having been attacked not far 
from this place, where the marſhal having 
been mortally wounded, expired. Upon 
the wall betwixt two fiſhes, probably his 
ſupporters, is an inſcription, which con- 
cludes, © that on September 7, 1706, Mar- 
« fin, amidſt the ſlaughter and flight of his 
“ men; loſt the victory, his army, and his 
« life, in tlris place.“ ; 
He died two hours after the battle, often 
repeating theſe words, tout eſt perdu, 
“ mais je n'en ſuis pas la cauſe, i. e. all is 
<« loſt, but it is no fault of mine.” Of the 
lifteen thouſand priſoners taken im this 
battle, moſt of tliem died of hunger and 
hardſhips. The French, after this defeat, 
committed a great error in returning to 
Pignerol, which was the very route the al- 
lies for their own advantage could have 
wiſhed them to take; whereas Milan was 
but weakly garriſoned with Imperialiſts, and 
a body of eighteen thouſand French was 
actually in Italy; conſequently the ſcattered 
troops, might eaſily have joined them; and 
thus have formed a freſh army. After the 
victory, the duke of Savoy was very eager 


for purſuing the enemy; but the prince on 


account of the bad ſtate of his cavalry, did 


not think it adviſeable. Another capital 


fault of the French in this campaign in Italy 
was, that after making themſelves maſters 
of Chivas, inſtead of loſing time before 
Verue, they did not march directly for Tu- 
rin; which at that time was but ill prepared 
for a vigorous defence; they might alſo 
with greater advantage, have formed their 
main attacks at another part of the city, and 
not on the ſide where the citadel ſtands: 
The ſoldiers of which the garriſon conſiſted, 
had but little of that experience and diſci- 
pline which they afterwards acquired during 
the war; ſo that an officer of diſtinction at 
that time very juſtly obſerved, that Turin 
was as injudiciouſſy attacked, as ill de- 
fended. The duke of Savoy was then as it 
were at the laft gaſp; and after the victory, in 


the firſt tranſports of joy, he is reported to- 


have ſaid, that he was very nigh being 
obliged to dance attendance in the em- 
* peror's antichamber.” So that it was no 
wonder, if he did not ſhew any great regard 
for the crown of France, and that the 
people every where were filled with the moſt 
virulent animoſity againſt that nation. The 
Piedmonteſe, however, ate not very fond of 
the Germans, who in their marches thro” 
the country as friends, ſnewed no more fa- 
your than the French, their declared ene- 
mies. Beſides, the French, formerly when 
on good terms with the houſe of Savoy, 
lived ſplendidly, and made their money fly: 
about, a fault which the German. troops. 
wherever they are quartered, are very care- 
ful not to be guilty of. 
On the 8th of September, is an annual 
proceſſion of the charity children, fraterni- 
ties, monks, &c. in commemoration of the 


Mary. 


relief of Turin, and in honour of the Virgin 
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v. Deſeription of the City of Turin, as the Chapels of St. Laurence, Holy Trinity, Corpus 
Chriſt, the Jeſuits Church, la Conſola, St. Philip's, Franciſcan Church, Hoſpital, 


as St. John's, la Charite, Bedlam; Execution 


rin, &c. 


HE celebrated Emanuel, has given 
an account, in two volumes folio, of 
the origin, increaſe, and preſent ſtate of 
Turin; and the long ſiege which it ſuſtain- 
ed, as mentioned above, is a ſufficient proof 
of its ſtrength. The walls and baſtions are 
all lined with free-ſtone, and it takes up an 
hour and an half to walk round the fortifica- 
tions. This favour is not granted without 
a note ſigned by the commandant it is, 
however, eaſily obtained, and holds good 
for any time afterwards. The pleaſantneſs 
of the ramparts, is very much heightened 
by the charming proſpect it yields, eſpe- 
cially from Porte Neuve to Porte du Po, 
& la Porte de la Venerie, or de la Cour, 
where you havea view of Madame Royale's 
villa, the Capuchin monaſtery on the moun- 
tain, the princeſs's villa, the church of Su- 
perga, and of -villas without number, co- 
vering the mountains. From the Porte de 
Suſa, nothing ſtrikes the eye but moun- 
tains, and theſe during the greateſt part of 
the year, covered with ſnow. 
The city is not very large, but popu- 
lous; and the number of inhabitants, ac- 
cording to the marquis del Borgo's account, 
at the end of the year 1728, amounted to 
54,600. The plague which made ſuch 
dreadful havock at Marſeilles, procured no 
{mall advantage to Turin and its neigh- 
bouring parts, having driven thither ſeveral 
manufactures, ſome of which Turin was 
before wholly without, and the others for 
want of ſkill, and a ſufficient number of 
hands, were in a languid ſtate. Within the 
walls are forty-eight churches and monaſte- 
ries, and ſeventeen more in the neighbour- 
hood. The tutelary ſaints of this city are, 
St. Francis de Sales, St. Francis de Paolo, 
St. Philip Neri, St. Antony of Padua, St. 


Secundus, and St. Valerius; and accordingly | 


of Police Laws, thick Air of Tu- 


their ſeveral feſtivals are obſerved with ex. 
traordinary devotion and fplendour. The 
plan of the city publiſhed by Bodenehrr at 
Augſburg, is full of errors; but his map 
of the adjacent country is very exact. If 
Turin continues to increaſe in largeneſs and 
magnificence, as it has done hitherto, it 
will certainly have the nobleſt ſtreets of any 
city in Europe; at leaſt we know of none 
in Italy, France, Holland, Germany, &c. 
that at preſent equals it in this reſpect. But 
here is meant the new city, in which, are 
the royal palace, the rue Neuve, the rue 


de Po, which are all remarkably fine. From 


the door of the king's palace, is a direct proſ- 


pect of ſeventeen hundred paces over the 


palace court, and la Place de St. Charles, 
along the rue Neuve to porte Neuve. The 
hooks in la Place de St. Charles, which is 
a fine ſquare, have all arched piazzas ; fo 
that in the heavieſt rains, one may walk dry 
under the ſhelter of them. The rue Neuve 
or New-ſtreet, is eighteen paces broad, the 
houſes four ſtories high; and every houſe 
exactly reſembles that oppoſite to it on the 
other ſide of the ſtreet, and is at leaſt an 
hundred paces in front. There are but 
three buildings on each ſide, from the area 
before the palace, to an entrance into la 
Place de St. Charles, where the Rue Neuve 
begins, which extends, an hundred and 
twenty-three paces in front. The inner 
court of the palace is an hundred and forty 
four paces long. The place du Chateau, is 
an hundred and ninety- ſeven. The ſtreet 
betwixt this ſquare and that of St. Charles, 
four hundred and twenty-three, the place 
de St. Charles, two hundred and eighty- 
four, the further ſtreet four hundred and 
fifty-ſeven, and the open place before the 
gate, an hundred paces. Bernini the. ce- 


lebrated architect, is ſaid to have rhe | 
e this 


| 
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this ſtreet to any in Italy; we however 
take the liberty to ſay, that for pleaſantneſs, 
we think the rue de Po, ſuperior to it. The 
length of this ſtreet is but eleven hundred 
common paces, and the houſes only three 
ſtories high; the breadth of it is ſeven or 
eight paces. The ſpacious and lofty piazzas 
of the place du Chateau, are continued in a 
direct line on both ſides of the ſtreet ; ſo 
that in the worſt weather, it is pleaſant 
walking. The houſes within the gate, form 


a fine amphitheatre, and oyer the gate with- 


out, is an inſcription, put up by the city, 
to Charles Emanuel II. Maria Joanna Bap- 
tiſta, and Victor Amadeus, for enlarging 
the compaſs of this city towards the Po, 
in 1680. | | 0 

The grandeur and elegance of this ſtreet 
entirely correſponds with the inſcription ;' 
and it was but a malignant ſarcaſm of a Spa- 
niard, who upon reading it ſaid, three 
« princes joined to build one gate.“ 

There is a deſign of building a ſtreet from 
the arca before the palace to the gate of 
Suſa, which is to be like the rue de Po. 
But this will occaſion many houſes to be 
pulled down. This is the worſt part of the 
city, the ſtreets being extremely narrow, 
and the houſes very old. A large area, in 
the form of an amphitheatre is already be- 
gun; and likewiſe a new ſtreet facing the 
Porte de la Venerie, which is alſo called 
Porte de la Cour & de la Victoire. When 
the old buildings are pulled down, the 
owners fit up the inſide of their houſes at 
their own charge, and according to their 
own fancy; but the outſide muſt be built 
from a model propoſed to them, that a 
perfect ſymmetry may appear in thoſe parts 
of the buildings which are expoſed to pub- 
lic view. Any proprietor being either un- 
willing or unable to build, the vicaire or 
lieutenant of the police, after a proper eſti- 
mate has been made, purchaſes the ground 
and houſe on the city's account. And as 
the public charge by this means runs pretty 
high, the king has previouſly adjuſted the 
matter with the directors and furveyors. 


Vol, I. Nums, XXI. 0 


Behind the king's palace, towards St. 
John's church, they are laying out a large 
ſquare. The old ducal palace which ſtood 
there, and the church, are to be pulled 
down; and the latter is to be rebuilt in the 
middle of the ſquare. The royal chapel of 
the Holy Sudary, being too fmall, notwith- 
ſtanding the prodigious ſums it coſt, is alſo 
to be demoliſhed, in order to be rebuilt on 
a larger plan. : : 

The fineſt buildings in this city, are count 
Paeſane's hotel, which coft 50,000 louis 
d'ors. Thoſe of count Gouarene in la Place 
Caroline, of the marquis de Graneri, the 
coliege or ſeminary of the jeſuits, St. John's 
hoſpital, and the palace of Carignan. The 
architect of this laſt was P. Guarini, who 


allo deſigned the new building and altera- 


tions begun at la Venerie, beſides many 
other buildings near the Porte de Suſa, and 
la Place Caroline. Theſe expenſive im- 
provements of the city, are not a little pro- 
moted by an ordinance. which impowers 
every one, intending to rebuild or enlarge 
his houſe, to oblige his next neighbour, 
whoſe houſe is of leſs value than it is pro- 
poſed the new one ſhall be, to diſpoſe of 
the whole or part of his ground-plot to him 
at a reaſonable rate. The ſtreets here are 
kept very clean, by a very ingenious con- 
trivance; between the citadel and the Porte 
de Suſa, the water is brought in by a canal 
out of the Doria, and thence conveyed 
through an aqueduct over the town-ditch 
into the city, where it 1s diſtributed at 
pleaſure through all the ſtreets, and carries 
off all the filth and ſoil. This contrivance 
alſo ſerves to clear the ſtreets of the ſnow in 
the winter, unleſs it be ordered to leave it 
on the ground for the diverſion of the 
prince, who often rides upon the ſnow in a 
ledge. | | 
For the further conveniency and orna- 
ment of the city, lanthorns have been hung 
up in the ſtreets and croſs lanes ; but the 


diſtance of 70 or 80 paces between each of 


them, is rather too great to anſwer any 


ood purpoſe, | 
wt iy With 
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With regard. to the eccleſiaſtical build- 
ings in this city, they are much inferior to 
the others; for they are very ancient; 
whereas the fineſt edifices at Turin, were 
built in the two laſt reigns. The city of 
Aſti exceeded Turin formerly, and the 
churches there are in the Gothic taſte. 

The chapel of St. Laurence, cloſe by the 
palace, is the fineſt in all Turin; of this, 
P. Guarini was the archite& ; and it is ce- 
lebrated for ſeveral valuable marble ſtatues, 
beſides its lofty roof. The tabernacle on the 
great altar, conſiſts of beautiful ſmall pillars, 
of oriental marble, and the pyx in which the 
hoſt is kept, is made of lapis lazuli. 

The chapel of the Holy Trinity, not far 
from it, is ſomething ſmaller, but full of 
magnificent decorations; it has a 3 cu- 
pola, ſuperb altars, and curious works in 
marble, of all colours. Here is alſo a rich 
foundation for pilgrims. 

The Corpus Chriſti chapel is in the green- 
market, and remarkable for the miracle 
faid to have been wrought there. In the 
year 1453, the Savoyards having pillaged 
Exilles, they pretend that a conſecrated hoſt, 
was brought to Turin along with the booty. 
It was packed up with ſome other things 
upon an aſs, and when the beaſt came to 
this ſpot, he kneeled down, and could not 
be made to ſtir a ſtep further. In the 
mean time, the box with which it was load- 
ed, flew open, and the wafer ſhot up into 
the air, where it continued hovering in the 
ſight of the people, till the biſhop arrived, 


into whoſe ſacred hand it gently deſcended, 


and was by him carried into this church. 
In the year 1598, the peſtilence raging in 
all the neighbouring parts, this church 
was adorned with fine marble pillars and 


ſtatues, and a ſtately front, at the expence 
of the city, which eſcaped the contagion. 


The jeſuits every where make a point of 


it, to excel all other orders in fine build- 
ings; and accordingly they have exerted. 


themſelves at Turin; and though their 
church be a little dark, it 1s equalled by 
few churches in the city for the fine paint- 


| 


| 


j 


ing in freſco, and marble decorations in ir 
Adjacent to it is a college, beſides the 
abovementioned ſeminary, which is ſo large, 
as conveniently to lodge the fifty fathers, 
of which that ſociety conſiſts. They have 
a yearly income of 5000 piſtoles in this 
city; but how long they will enjoy the 
whole, 1s a queſtion. This college in point 
of time, is leſs ancient than the jeſuits col- 
lege in Piedmont; but the firſt foundation 
was at Montjois. | 
La Conſola may likewiſe be reckoned 
among the fineſt churches in Turin. In it 
is a miraculous image of the Virgin Mary, 
which has brought a great deal of pecuniary 
offerings to the chapel where it ſtands. 
The church of St. Philip is alſo very 
magnificent; but that of St. Thomas ſur- 
paſſes it in its excellent freſco paintings, 
and is alſo better lighted. 

The Franciſcan church in la Place de 
St. Charles, is beautified on the outſide with 
fine ſtatues and pyramids. Another edifice 
of the fame kind is to be built oppoſite to 
it; and in the centre of the ſquare, is to 
be a curious fountain. | 

In the convent of the Minimes de Fran- 
ciſco de Paolo, in the rue de Po, is a fine 
diſpenſary, well furniſhed with medicines. 
Some other orders, as the Carmelites, the 
Capuchins al Monte, the Franciſcans a la 
Madonna de Angelis, and the Auguſtines 
of St. Charles have the hke conveniency. 

On the right hand near the gate of the 
Po, ftands a Capuchin monaſtery, which 
being ſituated on an eminence, affords a 
delightful proſpect of the city and its envi- 
rons. The church belonging to this con- 
vent has nothing remarkable about it; upon 
the left hand at the entrance, is a marble 
monument with a Latin epitaph, ir me- 
mory of Alexander Monti, marquis of Fa- 
rilliani. It is but an indifferent piece. On 
the other ſide of the bridge over the Po, 
about half a league from the city, is the 
chapel of Notre Dame de Pilone, full of 
paultry daubings and little ſilver images, 
&c. hung up by way of votive tablets. * 
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of them, indeed, is ſomething: remarkable; 
it repreſents the Virgin Mary appearing to 
a girl, one Margaret Molar, who had fal- 
len into the Po; and after being a whole 
hour under water, among the wheels and 
eddies of a mill, eſcaped without receiving 
any hurt, in remembrance of which deli- 
verance, the faithful erected this church. 
Among the laudable foundations at Tu- 
rin, the five hoſpitals for the poor, ſick, 
and diſabled, may juſtly be reckoned the 
moſt uſeful. The count de Provana, is 
governor of the king's hoſpital ; and the 

atients are under the care of two of the 
court-phyſicians, who attend by turns quar- 
terly. They have, beſides an eccleſiaſtic 
for inſtructing them in their religion, and 
preparing them for an happy exit. No 
incurables, nor ſuch as have loſt any of their 
limbs, are admitted here, this hoſpital be- 
ing deſigned for thoſe who are judged ca- 
pable of being reſtored to health by proper 
care. It is alſo limited to ſuch only as have 
been in the king's ſervice, or in the Swiſs- 
guards. The number of patients is gene- 
rally about 40 or 50. 

The largeſt and fineſt hoſpital in Turin, 
is that of St. John, not far from la Place 
Caroline, near the ramparts. It was often 
found, that ſeveral ſingle women whoſe 
pregnancy was the fruits of a criminal com- 
merce, and who were deſtitute of neceſſa- 
ries, cruelly made away with their infants. 
All ſuch diftreſſed creatures are admitted | 
here, as are many other poor but honeſt | 
women, who are pregnant. There were | 
lately in this hoſpital about twenty ſuch pa- 
ents, beſides four hundred foundlings and 
rphans, a hundred incurables, and two 
undred patients who were judged curable. 

he children are employed in ſpinning of 
fk, and in other works, till they are fit to 
be taught ſome mechanick trade. The 
round floor is for the male- patients, and 
he upper ſtory for the females; both are 
jery lofty, being equal in height to three or- 
 Inary ſtories. The beds are placed at a 


(iltance from each other, every patient hav- 
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ing one to himſelf, with an altar in the 
centre ; fo that all the patients have a ſighr 
of it, and may hear maſs without getting 
out- of their beds. When this edifice 15 
completed, it will be the fineſt of the kind 
in all Italy. The front of it is an hundred 
and eighty common paces in length; and 
appears ſo magnificent, that it retembles a 
royal palace. It has three doors in front; 
and over the grand entrance are theſe words, 
<« ſaluti pauperum temporali, divitum æter- 
% nz apertum, i. e. this houſe is open for 
< the temporal relief of the poor, and the 
eternal ſalvation of the rich.” The di- 
rection of this excellent foundation, is in 
two deputies of the chapter of St. John, 
and two of the ſeventy counſellors of the 
city. Theſe deputies manage the revenues 
and expences of the city, whilſt the ſenate, 
which conſiſts of four preſidents, and four. 
teen ſenators, takes cognizance of civil and 


criminal proceſſes; they are choſen annually, 


but often continued longer in their office. 
Two phyſicians and an apothecary with four 
aſſiſtants, two ſurgeons, and twelve mates, 
have the care of this hoſpital. "Theſe laſt 
vilit the patients, adminiſter medicines to 
them, and take care that they be duely at- 
tended. Over the female patients are placed 
four matroas; and under them twelve 
nurſes, beſides two midwives, and four aſ- 
ſiſtants, who are inſtructed by them in that 
profeſſion. To this hoſpital belong alſo 
four confeſſors, two ſtewards, and four 
laundreſſes. The annual income is not al- 
ways alike, though the greateſt part ariſes 
from certain funds; but it generally amounts 
to about 30000 crowns, or an hundred and 
twenty thouſand Piedmonteſe livres; and 
ſometimes it has riſen to ten thouſand 


piſtoles. 


Another laudable foundation at Turin, is 
la Charité, or the hoſpital for the poor, 


which takes up a great part of the rue de 


Po, and has a very large revenue ariſing 
from rents, and the annual ſubſcriptions of 
the citizens. The king gives every year to 
the hoſpital, three hundred ſacks of corn, 

E e e 2 three 
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three of which are computed to make a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of bread to ſerve one perſon 
a whole year. In this houſe are generally 
two thouſand, and often three thouſand 
poor people, 5 up out of the ſtreets, 
and employed in ſeveral ſorts of manufac- 
tures. Here the young and old of both 
ſexes are furniſhed with a remedy againſt 
idleneſs; and are provided with meat, 
drink, cloathing, and attendance, when ſick 
or grown decrepit with age. Forty ſoldiers 
in blue, with red bandelers, are daily diſ- 

perſed about the city to take up all beggars 
and vagrants. If they be foreigners, after 
_ undergoing a ſhort impriſonment, they are 
driven out of the city ; and for a ſecond of- 
fence, beſides a longer impriſonment, they 
are whipped and baniſhed out of the coun- 
try, but the natives are immediately brought 
away to the hoſpital. The main building 
conſiſts of two quadrangles, with galleries 
round them, one for the men, and the other 
for the women. They dine ſeparately in 
their reſpective halls, to the number of ſome 
hundreds at a time in each. The two ſexes 
have alſo their particular time for hearing of 
maſs, and are Ea from the reſt of the 
8 by an iron-grate. The church 
is worth ſeeing, on account of its roof; and 
the aſcenſion of the Virgin Mary is admi- 
rably painted by the famous chevalier Da- 
niel, the ſame who performed the freſco 
work in the king's gallery at Turin. In 
the paſſages of the ground floor in both 
courts, are the buſtos of the benefactors, 
with elegant Latin inſcriptions. 


A foreigner ſhould viſit the hoſpital for 
maniacs, which is under excellent regula- 


tions. Here we ſaw an unfortunate rela- 
tion of a perſon in whom are united all the 


qualities of a general and an ambaſſador, | 
who is poſſeſſed with an imagination of 


being the legitimate ſon of Lewis XV. 
his mother, as he conceives, not having 
been a miſtreſs to that prince, but legally 
married to him, he very vehemently inſiſts 
upon having the enſigns of royalty, and is 


for keeping a ſplendid court. In ſhort, his 


frenzy was ſo great, that at length it be. 
came abſolutely neceſſary to ſend him hi- 
ther, where he has a particular chamber 
with a little gallery to walk in, his brother 
paying eight hundred Piedmonteſe livres 
per annum for his maintenance. | 
In order to prevent the exactions of the 
peaſants in raifing the price of wood, during 
winter, at their pleaſure, there are four 
large ſtore-houſes of wood and coals be- 
longing to the city; and when the peaſants 
are for taking advantages of the weather 
fuel is fold at this magazine, by order, at 6 
reaſonable rate. | | 
The king takes care to be exactly in- 
formed about the execution of the police 
laws ; and he has been known formerly to 
go by himſelf, muffled up in a cloak, that 
he might with his own eyes look into the 
ſtate and management of the city. His 
majeſty once took from a baker a loaf, 
which ſeemed coarſe and ſhort of weight, 
and carried it to the ſenate, that it might 
be weighed and examined. The baker 
complained of the heavy duty, and as his 
complaint was not abſolutely groundlefs, 
the king cauſed an alteration to be made, 
and the exciſe on bread was lowered. 
Having given a detail of what pleaſed 
me moſt in Turin, I ſhall now take the li- 
berty juſt to mention ſome of its inconve- 


| 0 . 
niencies. And of theſe the moſt obvious 


are, the thick fogs, which in autumn and 
winter, are continually riſing from the Po 
and other waters, by which the air is ren- 
dered thick and moiſt; and conſequently 
unhealthy. Theſe exhalations very much 
incommode the city, which is often involv- 
ed in fogs and rain, whilſt Rivoli enjoys the 
ſereneſt ſky and brighteſt ſun-ſhine. | 
Another inconveniency, 1 HO as 
bad, ariſes from the foul muddy 


water in 


moſt of the wells of this city; and the bad- 
neſs is chiefly owing to negligence in not 
keeping the wells fweet and clean, dead 
dogs, cats, and other filth being often 
thrown into them. But before the Fo 

gate near the Capuchin monaſtery, there s 


a well 


a well which affords good water, and is al- 
ways locked up to preſerve it from filth. 

The inns here alſo ſtand in great need of 
better regulations, that travellers may be 
well uſed, and not be ſo intollerably im- 
poſed upon. There is not a place in all 
Italy where the entertainment, at the ſame 
expence, is ſo bad as at Turin. The coun- 
try produces good wine in abundance yet, 
without paying an extravagant price, what 
is ſold at the inns, is the moſt execrable 
ſtuff imaginable. On meagre days the Ro- 
man catholicks here fare very badly. For 
though the Po affords variety of fine fiſh, as; 
- Pike, carp, perch, trout, and ſturgeon, from 
eighty to an hundred pound weight, the 
avaricious landlords will not put themſelves 
to the expence of freſh fiſh; but their gueſts 
muſt take up with ſalt fiſh, or an amu- 
lette. | | 

The manner of burying the dead at Tu- 
rin, is alſo very diſagreeable. The corpſe 
is carried in proceſſion to the grave, where 
it is put in the ground without any coffin. 
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This is not only a ſhocking ſpectacle, when 
the deceaſed happens to die of the ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, and ſuch contagious diſtem- 
pers, but may cauſe a very unhappy im- 
preſſion on pregnant women, and other 
perſons, who are liable to catch the infec- 


tion. The maſked fraternities, who often 
attend at funerals, of whom nothing but the 
eyes are to be ſeen, make indeed not only a 
dreadful, but alſo a very ſhabby. proceſſion. 
It is alſo very diſagreeable, that even when 

there is any contagious diſtemper in the 
city, three or four corpſes ſhall lie a whole 
day in the churches uncovered. Perſons of 
rank have family vaults in the churches and 
chapels ; but the lower ſort are thruſt into 
a vault belonging to their pariſh church, 
fifty or an hundred and fifty together, and 
without any coffin, Theſe receptacles, in- 
deed, are very deep, and have ſeveral doors, 
the paſſage leading to them being vaulted. 
But all this cannot prevent the cadaverous 
ſmell and noxious effſuvia from penetrating 


into the churches. 


VI. Journey from Turin ue the Boromean Hands. Account of Chivaſſo, Vereelli, Turkey 
Wheat, Fertility of the Country, Novara, Lago Maggiore, Arona, Statue of St. Boro- 


meo, Iſola Bella, and Iſola Madre. 


OON after our arrival at Turin, being 
very deſirous of ſeeing the Boromean 
iſlands in the Lago Maggiore, while the 
fair weather laſted, we made a little excur- 
ſion into the Milaneſe, in which we found 
the beſt way of performing it, is with the 
veturini or poſt-chaiſe men. To 
Chivaſſo is the firſt place of any account, 
which one comes to after croſſing the Doria 
and Stura. One circumſtance of its ſtrength 
is, that ſtamding upon a moraſs, it is not to 
be approached by mines. It is four leagues 
from Turin, ſituated on a large plain, a 
good part of which has been converted to 
arable land, producing Turkey- corn. But 
towards Zigliano, it is a barren waſte, in 
many places covered with a kind of reddiſh 
heath. The fortreſs of Verue, formerly ſo 


celebrated, which you leave on the right 


hand upon an eminence, between Chivaſſo 
and Eigliano, lies ſtill in the ruinous con- 
dition to which it was reduced by the long 
ſiege which it ſuſtained againſt the French, 
in 1705, In theſe parts the clocks are ſet 
after the Italian method ; namely, an hour 
after ſun-ſet they ſtrike one, and fo pro- 
reſſively to 24. In ſome places the clocks 
firike no more than 12, in others only ſix, 
beginning again at one; ſo that at firſt it is 
a little puzzling, to reconcile the Italian 
clocks with the French and German method 
of computing time; but in thoſe places 
where they ſtrike hut twelve 3h pate 
their equinoxes remove all difficulty. 
Vercelli lies ſeventeen Italian miles from 
Zigliano, commonly pronounced Ciano, 


and twenty-five miles from Chivaſſo. It is 
but the 
citadel 


a pretty large and flouriſhing city ; 
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citadel and fortifications were totally demo- 
liſhed by the French, in 1704, and they ſtill 
lie in ruins. | 


Over the door of a church, perhaps ſome 


particular aſylum, was an inſcription, © what 
ic juſtice puniſhes, piety protects.” 

In all the Piedmont territories on this 
fide, there is great plenty of Turkey wheat, 
to which they give the name of meliga, 
melga, grano turco or formentone. The 
common people make bread of it; and 
when mixed with rye, it is uſed by people 
of good circumſtances; its huſks ſerve for 
fuel, and the large ſtems for mending the 
roads. It is hardly a century ago ſince 
this vegetable has been introduced into theſe 
parts, and as fome think, to the great dij- 
aJvantage of the country. For this fort of 
grain is thought to be of ſuch a quality, as 
not only to 1mpoveriſh the land, and render 
it barren, but likewiſe prejudicial to the 
health of the farmers, who ſow and reap it, 
and of thoſe who eat the meliga bread. 
That the cultivation of rice has done no 
good either to the ſoil or the inhabitants, is 
a matter of ſuch certainty in Piedmont, 
that it is abſolutely prohibited. Upon en- 


tering into the Milaneſe, one meets with it 


in great quantities, where it 1s allowed with 
this reſtriction, that it is not to be ſown 
near the towns; and: on this ſide about a 


league from Novara, a ſtone is ſet up as a 


boundary to the ſowing of rice: The whole 
world ſcarcely affords a tract of land ſo well 
watered as the Milaneſe ; and as the ditches 
and canals every where divide the fields and 
meadows, no place can be better adapted 
for rice. After ſowing, the ground is laid 
under water, and ſo continues till the rice 
is ripe. But the pernicious effects of the 
draining of ſuch a marſhy foil, are but too 
evident in the violent head-achs, vertigoes, 
and fluxes, with which thoſe perſons are 
ſeized, who in the hot ſeaſon, only travel 
along the roads achacent to the rice 
grounds. | | 


The fertility of the ſoil is ſo great in 


moſt parts of the Milaneſe, as to yield two 


| 


Crops in a year. The corn ſown in autumn 
of the preceding year, ripens in June; and 
this is no ſooner carried in, than the ground 
is a ſecond time ſown with barley, Turkey 
wheat, &c. which is reaped in November 
following. | 

Novara, the firſt city on this fide the Mi. 
laneſe, is well built and fortified. The great 
number of marble pillars and ſtatues, the 
curious bronzes, together with the ſilver 
chapel, as it is called, in the cathedral 
are very well worth ſeeing. The biſhop 
of Novara has a temporal juriſdiction over 
a large tract of land, as far as the Lago 
Maggiore, on which account, when he rides 
on horſeback, he wears a ſword. 

The country, as far as Seſti, is extremely 
pleaſant and delightful, and moſt of the 
roads are planted with rows of cheſnut- 
trees, forming a ſort of grove on each ſide; 
a great fault in roads, otherwiſe very good, 
is their being lower than their neighbour- 
ing fields, and conſequently in rainy weather 
are ſoon overflown. - In many places the 
carriages uſed in little journies from one. 
village to another, are called berceaux or 
cradles, -and are arched or tilted over with 
vine branches. - £454 

The violent rains which came on about 
this time, abated the pleaſure which we 
otherwiſe ſhould have had, in a view of 
this delicious country ; but I received ſome 
amends in the opportunity of ſeeing the 
odd habits, uſed by the natives for defend- 
ing them againſt the rain. Among others, 
ſome on horſeback, had a kind of petticoat 
-of oil-ſkin, with a ſhort cloak of the ſame, 
to cover the upper part of the body. The 
meaner ſort, who travelled on foot, wore 
long cloaks made of ſtraw or ruſhes, faſten- 
ed round the neck, and reaching down to 
their mid-leg, which keeps them dry from 
the rain. This was not unlike the dreſs of 
ſome of the American ſavages. Beſides 
this uncommon garb, many of the Mila- 


-| neſe peaſants travel bare-footed. 


In the road to Seſti, is a ferry over the 
Ticino, in a boat, and from that city, to 


the 
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the Boromean iſlands, which is fifteen miles | 
by water in a direct line, but ſeventeen if 
you keep along the windings of the ſhore. 
The paſſage is uſually performed in five 
hours and an half, and the price of a five 
oared boat for going and returning, which 
takes up only a day, is generally fourteen 
Savoyards livres, which are equal to twenty- 
one Milaneſe. n 
The Lago Maggiore or Lago di Locar- 
is ſixty-five Italian miles in length, and 
fr broad in moſt places, and its depth about 
the middle is eight fathoms. Towards 
Switzerland, it terminates in a canal, which 
is of vaſt conveniency for commerce. The 
journey to Geneva through Sion, takes up 
four days, but the road is extremely bad. 
Near Ceſti the lake diſcharges itſelf into the 
river Tenſe, Tezin or Ticino, which is 
properly the iſſue of the Lago Maggiore; 
and at the beginning of it, the current is 
ſo rapid, as only with the help of a ſingle | 
oar, to carry a boat thirty Italian miles in 
three hours. But on the other hand, this 
rapidity makes the paſſage very dangerous 
at low water. At leaving the Ticino, you 
turn on the left into the canal called Tici- 
nello, or Navilio, which is thirty Itahan 
miles long, and near thirty feet broad, and 
in ſome parts above four miles in a direct 
line acroſs. It was carried on to the city of 
Milan by Francis I. king of France. The 
quickneſs of the paſſage on the river 1s ba- 
lanced by the want of diſpatch on this ca- 
nal, the boat being drawn ſo ſlowly by 
horſes, that a whole day is ſpent in getting 
up to Milan. Whereas with ua veturini 
you diſpatch the ten leagues from Seſti to 
Milan, in ſo many hours. This canal, 
however, is of very great advantage to Mi- 
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perch, trench, and other kinds of fiſh, 
great quantities of which are pickled for 
exportation. The frequent eating of fiſh 
makes their faſt- days here very diſagree- 
able, and the inn-keepers always take care 
to buy the cheapeſt fort. | 
On the right hand in the . paſſage from 
Seſti to the Boromean iſlands, ſtands - Li- 
zanza an old caſtle upon a mountain, which 
is divided into ten or twelve terrafles, one 
above another, and yield a pretty proſpect. 
About a league from Seſti on the left hand, 
ſtands Arona, which as well as moſt of the 
the places on the lake belongs to count 
Charles Boromeo, who has ſeveral other 
conſiderable eſtates in the Milaneſe. This 
nobleman in the abovementioned caſtle on 
a mountain, maintains a garriſon of forty 
men, and has the command of the two 
hundred Imperialiſts, who, ſince the duchy 
of Milan, has been united to the houſe of 
Auſtria, have been quartered in the town of 
Arona. Without the town, towards the 
iſlands, a braſs ſtatue of St. Boromeo, ſtands 
upon an eminence; and is very well worth 
ſeeing. It was caſt at Milan; and though 
it be five and thirty ells in height, it con- 


ſiſts only of one ſingle piece; and beſides, 


ſtands on a pedeſtal of twenty-five ells high. 
So that the whole height of this admirable 
piece of workmanſhip is no leſs than ſixty 
ells, which is- equal to that of the terraſſes 
on the Boromean iſlands. An idea of the 
proportions of this ſtatue, may be- formed 
from the model of the uppermoſt joint 
of the thumb ſhewn in the Ambroſian li- 
brary at Milan; for the nail is a ſpan long, 
and the whole joint two ſpans in length, 
and near three ſpans in circuit. Fhe ſtatue 
looks towards Milan, and by the attitude it 


lan; for by means of it and the Lago ſeems to bleſs that city. 


Maggiore, it carries on a trade with ſe- 


Oppoſite to Arona, on the right hand 


veral provinces of Germany, Switzerland, and cloſe by the lake, lies the little town 


and France. 
The bottom of this Lago is ſtony, its 
water clear, but of a greeniſh colour like 
that of other deep lakes. It affords trout, 


& 


| of Anghiera, in Latin Angliera, together 


with its caſtle. [LEE 
The Lago Maggiore is every way en- 
vironed with hills that are covered with 


vme- 
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_ vineyards arg plantations of cheſnut-trees, 


| 


latter to the emperor. Theſe two iſlands 


derneath, to which alſo other water is con- 
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vineyards and ſummer-houſes. Above the 


the fruit of which, in the northern parts of 
Italy, are conſumed in ſuch quantities, that 
when cheſnuts are in great plenty, the 
price of corn falls, eſpecially at Genoa. 
They continue freſh and green till Chriſt- 
mas; but the common people eat 'them 
till Eaſter, and when roaſted and ſteeped in 
red wine, are none of their leaſt dainties. 
Along the banks of the lake are fine rows 
of trees, and walks arched with 'vine- 
branches. But it is on the left hand of 
the lake near Aleſco and Belgirada, where 
theſe natural beauties are ſeen in the great- 
eſt perfection. As this ſpot is expoled to 
che fouth, it produces a generous wine, 
which is greatly admired at court. This 
fine proſpect is further heightened by large 
natural caſcades falling from the moun-' 
cains. | 

Two leagues from Seſti the lake begins 
to widen; and as one enters the bay, in 
which are the two celebrated iflands, Hola 
Madre, and Iſola Bella, Intra and Palanza 
appear on the right hand, the former of 
which belongs to count Boromeo, and the 


can be compared to nothing more properly, 
than two pyramids of ſweet-meats, adorned 
with green feſtoons and flowers. In the: 
garden of the Iſola Bella, are ten terraſſes, 
and the perpendicular height of theſe taken 
together, is ſixty ells above the height of the 
water, each ell conſiſting of three ſpans. 
Theſe terraſſes decreaſe proportionably in 
their circuit, towards the top of the hill. 
"The oblong area on the ſummit, affords a 
moſt charming proſpect, is paved with fine 
ſtone, and ſurrounded with a baluſtrade. 
It is in length from forty-five to fifty com- 
mon paces, and on every fide ſtands a range 
of marble ſtatues in the gigantic taſte. 
The rain-water runs into the ciſterns un- 


veyed in order to fupply the water-works. 
Round every terras is a pleaſant walk, and | 


at the four angles are large ſtatues and py- 
ramids placed alternately. The walls from 
the bottom to the top, are covered with 
laurel hedges, and eſpaliers of orange, le- 
mon, peach- trees, &c. The laurels ſtand 
in the open air during the whole winter; 
but the lemon and orange-trees, are ſhel- 
tered over with a covering of boards, and 
in ſharp weather, cheriſhed with heat from 
fires provided for that purpoſe, at a great 
expence. Theannual — of theſe Bo- 
romean paradiſes, amount to forty thouſand 
Piedmonteſe livres. But to raiſe ſo noble 
a ſuperſtructure upon ſuch a foundation, 
and to bring theſe iſlands to their preſent in- 
comparable beauty and magnificence, ſeems 
an undertaking beyond even the revenue 
of a prince to compaſs. The Iſola Bella, 
was originally, and no longer ago than the 
middle of the laſt century, _ a barren 
rock, to which every baſket of earth, and 
whatever 41s found there, muſt have been 
brought by water at a prodigious expence. 
The garden of Iſola Bella, has a ſouth aſ- 
ped, and at the two angles of its front, are 
two round towers, in which are very lofty 


apartments, adorned with red and black 


marble. Upon the left hand of the garden 
in coming from Seſti, is a covered gallery, 
ſupported by ſtone pillars, and ſhaded with 
lemon- trees. On the other ſide, namely, 
towards the eaſt, is a charming walk or 
large orange; trees, conſiſting of four or five 
rows, and near it two inſcriptions. The 
one imports, that, Vitaliano, count Boro- 


„ meo, by underpropping the foundation, 


% and then erecting edifices on theſe un- 
formed rocks, gave a dignity to his lei- 
<« ſure, and a grandeur to his amuſements, 
* Anno, 1671.” 

Cloſe to this, is the other inſcription, 
upon which, is only Renato Boromeo, 
e count and lord of Arona and its. caſtle, 
C and of the conquered countries of No- 
«' yara, &c. 1671,” This Renati, a bro- 
ther of the aforeſaid Vitaliano, was father 


to Charles, count Boromeo, whoſe brother 
Es | Gilbert 
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cloſe behind the houſe are five lofty cypreſs 
trees, of an extraordinary magnitude, equal- 


Gilbert Boromeo, was a cardinal, patriarch 
of Antioch, and biſhop of Novara, the fpi- 
ritualities of which dioceſe, lie moſtly among 
the eſtates of the Boromeo family. 

Near theſe two inſcriptions, is a delight- 
ful grove of laurels, with narrow walks, 
and a caſcade which falls down above twenty 
ſteps. Here is alſo a plantation of large 
pomegranate-trees. The lake comes ſo 
cloſe up, both to the palace and gardens, 
as ſcarcely to leave fo much dry ground as 
to ſet one's foot upon, except a ſmall ſpace 
before the north front of the palace, which 
has a fine proſpect towards Hella. Beſides 
this, there is nothing to be ſeen but the 
lake, and either walls or perpendicular rocks 
over the water. On the eaſt and weſt ſides 
are large vaults, upon which the earth has 
been raiſed to the height abovementioned; 
and thus the whole may very well be com- 
pared with the hanging gardens of anti- 
quity. Theſe vaults are not only a founda- 
tion for the ſoil, but likewiſe an ornament 
to the gardens, being all like ſo many grot- 


tos. Near the palace are kept in a ſhed 


built on purpoſe, three fine gondolas for 
parties of pleafure upon the water.. 
In the palace, though not entirely finiſh- 
ed, are great numbers of fine paintings, 
vaſes, buſts, and other curioſities. Among 
the pictures, the flower- pieces, ſome of 
which are done upon marble, cannot be 
tufficiently admired. Several of the cham- 
bers are hung with portraits of the car- 
_— who were of the Boromean fa- 
mily. | 
The vaults on which the palace ſtands, 
are contiguous to the lake, and like grottos, 
are adorned with marble and ſhell-work. 
The floor is a fort of Moſaic, conſiſting of 
imall ſtones, placed ſo as to repreſent a va- 
riety of figures. Beſides this aſſemblage of 
the beauties of art and nature, the lake 
with its undulating waves, continually waſhes 
the entrance into theſe grottos; ſo that a 
more delightful ſummer retreat can hardly 
imagined. Towards the ſouth, _ 


| 
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ing the palace in height, and the ſtems are 


covered with a thick foliage of ever- green 


oaks from the very ground. In going from 
the houſe towards the garden, the ſmell is 


immediately refreſhed with united odours of 


fruits and flowers. 


The firſt contre eſpalier, after aſcending. 
a few ſteps, conſiſts gf bergamot, lemon, 


or citron-trees ; next to this appears a high 


range of orange-trees, beyond this you. 
come to a lofty grotto, adorned with water 
works and ſtatues ; over its centre is an uni- 
corn of enormous magnitude, in a ſpring- 
ing attitude, with a Cupid on his back. | 
On both ſides there is an aſcent by ſteps to 
the oblong area, which terminates the ten 


terraſſes. 


From Iſola Bella to Iſola Madre, is half 
an hour's ſailing, though their great height 
makes them appear to be much nearer. 
The latter has ſeven terraſſes, which are 
high, but ſloping; and at a conſiderable 
diſtance from ach other; ſo that it appears 
to the eye to be lower than Iſola Bella; but. 
| they are of an equal height, according to 
The greateſt part of the. 


the original plan. 
Arn foundation of Iſola Madre, is a 
high perpendicular rock, projecting con- 
ſiderably over the water; ſo that this did 


not require ſo much maſon-work as Iſola 


Bella. The houſe has nothing remarkable 
in it, that front only being complecd which 
looks towards Seſti and Iſola Bella. It is 


not, however, without fine paintings of 


flowers, portraits, and landſkips; and among 
others, is a fine piece repreſenting Vercelli, 
before its demolition. The garden alſo 
abounds with beauties. Among theſe, is a 
fine eſpalier of citron- trees, with a low 
contre eſpalier of orange- trees, an arched- 


walk of cedars, a ſmaller eſpalier of jeſſa- 


min, an eſpalier of acacia, and another of 
roſemary, not leſs than eight feet in height, 


with ſtems as thick as a man's arm. Here 
are ſeveral ſmall groves of laurel, with 
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walks cut through them; ſome of theſe 
trees are of an uncommon thickneſs. An 
eſpalier of laurels lately raiſed here, is above 


eighteen feet high. Such a hedge by means 


of the mildneſs of the air, and its being 
fenced from the north wind by the neigh- 
bouring-mountains, ſhoots up to this height 
in ſix or ſeven years. The. Iſola Madre is 
alſo a very ſecure place for keeping of phea- 
ſants, which are eaſily confined here, on 
account of the great breadth of the lake. 
For when any of them attempt to fly over 
it, they ſoon flag and drop into the water, 
from which they are immediately taken up 
. by a waterman, who puts off for that pur- 
poſe, and brought back. This, however, 
ſeldom happens; for as this iſland is larger 
than Iſola Bella, abounding with colli- 
flowers, ahd other garden vegetables, fruit, 
ſhrubs, and ſhady places for ſhelter, the 
pheaſants very ſeldom attempt to make 
their eſcape. There is a little houſe built 
for the young pheaſants, and near it is a 
beautiful grove of very lofty cypreſs-trees, 


each row conſiſting of twenty-five trees, 


which ſpread very wide in circuit, and 
their trunks are of the thickneſs of a man's 


body. This appears to be the fineſt part of 


| the iſland; and recalls to one's mind the 
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fabulous deſcriptions of enchanted iſlands 
&c. The walks through this cedar plan. 
tation lead by a deſcent to the ſummer- 
houſe near the lake, where the late em- 
preſs, who ſpent ſome days here, landed. 
The emperor Charles VI. alſo paſſed ſome 
days on Iſola Bella, but not at the time when 
the empreſs was here. 

Among the curioſities of Iſola Madre, 
we muſt not omit a large naſſo, or ebony. 
tree, very much reſembling the firr-tree, 
and which produces large red berries. 

The ſhores of both iſlands are ſet round 
with painted flower-pots ; and when any 
foreign prince comes in the night, or makes 
ſome ſtay here, both iſlands are illuminated 
with lights of all forts of colours, which 
cannot. but exhibit a very glorious ſpec- 
tacle. | - 
An engraver of Milan has publiſhed a 
large view of Iſola Bella; and eight differ- 
ent views, but ſmaller, of both iſlands, 
which have a great ſale among travellers. 

It muſt not be forgotten, that it is ne- 
ceſſary for travellers to furniſh themſelves 
with proviſions at Ceſti, as ftrangers can 
procure nothing upon the iſland even for 
money. | | 
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Obſervation on Switzerland and the Alps. 
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I. Deſcription of the Cantons and the City of Berne, Mount Hanenſtein, Solothurne, 
Advantage of Walnut-trees, rich Peaſants in Berne, Dreſs of the Commonalty, Inns, c. 
Government of the City, Penalty on Celibacy, Publick Granaries, Pronunciation at Berne, 
the great Church, Sculpture, Proſpecs from its Terraſs, Trick of a Prieſt in the 
Dominican Church, City Library, Arſenal, Trophies, Executioner's Sword, Image of 
William Tell, the Mace of Berne, ſingular Order for Furniſhing with Arms, 


Beacons, &c. 


1 computed diſtance from Baſil 


| to Solothurne, is eighteen, and to 
Berne twenty leagues. Three leagues from 
Baſil lies Liechſtall, a little walled town, 
the road to which is through a pleaſant 
valley, covered with vineyards and orchards. 
Five leagues from Baſil, namely, beyond 
Holſten, begins the craggy mountain of 
Hanenſtein, which being ſome leagues in 
length, is extremely troubleſome and dif- 
ficult. On both ſides of the road, are ſtill 
higher mountains, which on the right hand 
continue, but on the left terminate in a 


large plain. M. Scheuchzer's map of Swit- 


zerland, is undoubtedly the beſt ; but as to 
theſe parts, not without errors. The moun- 
tains over which you travel here, are not ſo 
high as thoſe of the Tiroleſe, and the ſum- 
mits are better covered. Under the name 
of Alps, are not only included the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, but thoſe of ſome 
neighbouring countries; and accordingly, 
they are divided into Maritime, Cottiæ, 
Graz, Pennine, Rhætiæ, &c. That part 
of the Canton of Berne, eaſtward of the 
lake of Geneva, likewiſe the cantons of 
Uri, Schuizt, Underwald, Glaris, Appen- 
zel, part of that of Lucerne; and laſtly, 
the country of the Griſons, conſiſt moſtly 
of mountains of a ſtupendous height; ſome 
of whoſe tops, according to Scheuchzer's 
barometrical menſurations, are from nine to 
twelve thouſand feet above the ſurface of 
the ſea. The higheſt in Switzerland are 


5 


ſuppoſed to be the Schreckhorn, the Grim- 
ſel, and Wetterhorn, in the Canton of 
Berne. For an accurate deſcription of theſe 
mountains, we are obliged to Scheuchzer, 
in Itinere Alpino, IV. and VII. In his na- 
tural hiſtory of Switzerland, are alſo very 
neat plates of the Gletſcher, the mountain 
of St. Gothard, and likewiſe of Gemmi. 
Beſides theſe are St. Gothard in Uri, Gem- * 
mi near Leuk hade; in Italy Walliſerland, 
the height of which is ten thouſand one 
hundred and ten feet, and St. Bernard, on 
the borders of Italy towards the valley of 
Aoſta, which affords a very extenſive proſ- 
pect over Italy. On the mountain of Grin- 
delwald is the Gletſcher, or the ice-moun- 
tain, whoſe ice is ſaid never to melt; but to 
increaſe every year on all ſides, both in height 
and circuit. 

To this extraordinary height of the coun- 
try, are owing the fineneſs and ſubtility of 
the air in Switzerland; ſo that the Swiſs, 
however bold and hardy, when abroad, feel 
a kind of anxiety and uneaſy longing after 
the freſh air to which they were accuſtomed 
from their infancy, without being able to 
account for fuch diſquietude. At leaſt it is 
thus, that Scheuchzer endeavours to vin- 
dicate the noſtaglia, pathopatridalgia, the 


heimwech or heimſucht, i. e, the home-ſick- 


neſs or home- ach, with which thoſe of 
Berne, are eſpecially afflicted. Inſtances 
are not wanting, that on the recruits for the 
Swiſs regiments, piping or ſinging the cow- 

FF brawl, 
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brawl, a common tune among the Alpine 
boors, the old ſoldiers have been ſeized with 
ſuch paſſionate longings after their country, 
as have produced laſſitudes, palpitations of 
the heart, watchings, an averſion to food, 
and flow hectic fevers; ſo that to prevent | 


this tune 


deſertion, the ſinging or pipi 
tedmonteſe 


has been ſuppreſſed. In the 


fervice, every offence of this nature is pu- 


niſhed with the . ; 
The neighbourhood of Solothurne, is 
planted with very fine walks. The Aar 
runs through the city ; but the part towards 
Baſil, is both the moſt remarkable and the 
largeſt. The jeſuits church is famous for 
its paintings, ſtucco work, and frontiſpiece, 
towards Which Lewis XIV. gave 10000 
livres. g 
Near the hall is an ancient inſcription, 
to the Goddeſs Epona, who was worſhipped 
as a e of horſes, and her image 
placed in ſtables. | 
Both parts of the city are ſurrounded 
with new fortifications. of free-ſtone, at a 
vaſt expence, though no particular neceſſity 
nor any other adequate benefit does ap- 
pear for theſe. | They are, however, a great 
ornament to the city, with this exception, 
that the ditches are thought too narrow. 
As Lucerne is the largeſt of the Roman 
catholick cantons, Solothurne has the name 
of being the moſt fruitful. We had no 
ſooner entered the limits of Berne, than 
near Franenbrunn, upon an eminence, where 
a centinel is always upon duty, we met with 
a ſtone pillar and table, with an inſcription 
in German verſe, that in the year 1375, 
< upon St. John's day in Chriſtmas, the 
< Engliſh chief, here called juggler, was 
< repulſed with the loſs of above eight 
c hundred men on the ſpot. God be 
& praiſed, to whoſe aſſiſtance this victory is 
* owing.” | Fi 
_ Repaired in the year 1648. 
Upon the other ſide are Latin verſes, 
< that Cuſin, an Engliſh nobleman, tran- 
<« ſported over the ſea a numerous body of 
troops, to demand his wife's portion from 
3 5 : 


Deſcription of SWITZERLAND, from 


<< ſlaughter, by the inhabitants of the Can- 


in Swabia, Tirol, and Bavaria. 


* the duke of Auſtria her brother. Theſe, 
after many outrages committed in their 
« march, were here defeated with a great 
ton of Berne: And as Almighty God 
thus protects it from the attempts of 
open enemies, ſo may he alſo from the 
* machinations of ſuch as are ſecret ones. 

The whole plain along this road and fur- 
ther towards Geneva, and into Savoy, is 
planted with vaſt numbers of walnut- trees, 
from the fruit of which, an oil uſed in phy- 
ſick, painting, and burning, is produced. 
The nuts being ſhelled, are laid to dry 
thoroughly, then the kernels being taken 
out, are pounded and boiled, after which 
they are put into a cloſe hair cloth, and 
laid under the preſs which expreſſes the 
Gil. This oil is of a fine taſte, and ſo ſtrong, 
as eaſily to inebriate. It is entertaining to 
ſee what multitudes of country people on 
Sundays and feſtivals in autumn, walk out 
among theſe trees. 125 | 
The peaſants. of the Canton of Berne, 
are the wealthieſt in Switzerland, there be- 
ing hardly a village without at leaſt one in- 
habitant worth twenty, thirty, or even ſixty 
thouſand guilders. The bailiff of Hutwil, 
is accounted to be maſter of four hundred 
thouſand guilders; and his daughter, tho 
courted by ſeveral gentlemen of Berne, the 
father has beſtowed on a peaſant. 

The commonalty of both ſexes wear 
ſtraw hats, and the women's coats come fo 
near the arm pits, that not ahove an hands 
breadth is letc for the ſhape. A traveller 
cannot but be pleaſed with the inns on the 
road throughout Switzerland, meeting every 
where with trouts, carps, beef, veal, fowls, 
pigeons, butter, - cheeſe, apples, peaches, 
turnips, ſugar, biſcuit, together with g 
wine; and all at a very reaſonable price, 
eſpecially if compared with the reckonings 


cc 


. Moſt of the princes in Europe have 
Switzers in their ſervice; that of France 
ſeems fo far the moſt profitable, that a cap- 


tain of an entire company makes ten * 
MT an 
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ſand hvres a year of it; but moſt of them 
only half companies. At preſent the Swiſs 
in French pay, amount only to fourteen 
thouſand men. 3H 650 

In approaching to Berne, you come down 
2 mountain, at the foot of which lies Berne 
vpon another acclivity. At firſt it is very 
narrow, but it widens in the aſcent, and at 
top where it is almoſt level, ſpreads into 
fine large ſtreets. The houſes are moſtly 
of white free-ſtone, and along the main 
ſtreets are piazzas, one fide of which- is 
taken up with the ſhops and houſes of 
tradeſmen. Here, indeed, you are ſecure 
from wind and rain, and it is very eaſy 
walking upon the broad pavement ;- but 
theſe deprive the houſes of the ornament of 
a portal; and the pillars raiſed from the 
ſtreet to the firſt floor of the houſe for the 
better ſupport of it, are an eye-ſore. 

The epocha of the building of this city 
is included in this verſe. . i 

Et DVX BerChtoL DVS Berna M StrVX 

| fo AT 3. 

Nothing is more known than the ſtory of 
the bear, which being taken on the day of 
the foundation of the city, gave occaſion to 
its name. This creature not only compoſes 
its coat of arms; but in the upper part of 
the city, to this day, ſome bears are kept 
in two cloſes with high trees, for their di- 
verſion in clambering them up. 

The burghers of this city are divided into 
thoſe qualified for government, and the 
perpetual inhabitants. The latter conſiſting 
of ſuch as were made freemen ſince the 
year 1635, enjoy all privileges, but are in- 
capable of the magiſtracy and all public 
employments, which are the peculiar por- 
tion of the former, as being the deſcendants 
of thoſe who were burghers before thatyear. 

Though the city was built in the year 

1191, as a check againſt the violent pro- 
ceedings of the nobility ; yet ſix very an- 
cient noble families, Pound means to be 


claſſed among the qualified burghers. Theſe, 
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beſides being reſpected above all others, 
have this privilege, that when any of them 
is admitted a member of the ſenate, or leſſer 
council, he takes place of all other mem- 
bers though his ſeniors in office; and im- 
mediately follows the' knight bannarets or 
tribunes of the people. The abovemen- 
tioned ſix noble families are, Von Dieſbach, 
Waltenweyl, Bonſtetten, Lauteman, Mul- 
lenen, and Erlach, the richeſt of them all. 
The great council into which none is admit- 
ted under thirty years of age, conſiſts of 
two hundred and eight perſons. In the 
leſſer or daily council, fit the two prætors, 
and twenty-five council-men, among. which 
are the four knights-bannarets, and the 
two treaſurers. The heads of this ariſto- 
cracy, are the two prætors, by the French 
called avoyers. Their office is for life; 
and they act alternately every other year. 

Next to the two pretors, are the trea- 
ſurers of the German lands. Theſe are 
followed by the four knights-bannarets ; - 
after whom comes the treaſurer of the pais 
de Vaud; which office is the moſt profitable 
of all: | | 

The country governments of the cantons 
being very lucrative, uſed to occaſion great 
ſtruggles; ſo that to prevent diſputes and 
cabals, it was ordered in the year 1711, 
that theſe. and other poſts of great profit 
ſhould be diſpoſed of by lot. This office 
is, indeed, holden only fix years, but is 
attended with ſuch emoluments, that within 
this ſhort ſpace, they lay up thirty or forty 
thouſand dollars. No batchelor 1s capable 
of a ſtewardſhip, or any other profitable 
employment. ET” 4 8 

In the centre of the city is a large ſtone 
ſeat, ſurrounded with iron- rails. Upon 
this ſits the acting judge, and the two 
members of the council next to him, when 
any ſentence of death is to pronounced, 
Within theſe fifty years, the manners of 
the country have become greatly altered ; 
and the fondneſs for ſhow, pleaſure, and 
ſumptuouſneſs of living, is increaſed in 
a Man- 


' 
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| a manner unknown'to their ſimple anceſtors, the city towards the Aar. The church 

| yet many vices are not ſo barefaced and | ſtanding high, and the adjacent part of the 
common as in other cities, where they are | city towards the river lying low, the foun. 
only made a jeſt of. The clergy have not | dations of the church and tower from gfty 

been wanting to as with great ſpirit | to-eighty paces, have been ſtrengthened on 

| 

} 

| 


ainſt the growing evi 5 three ſides, with a wall reſting on ſever; 
The public granaries ſet up both in the | pillars and arched vaults. This work i; 
town and country, for the benefit of the | ſome hundred feet high; and being after. 
| ſubjects, are of conſiderable advantage to | wards levelled and planted with lime-trees, 
| the Canton of Berne. The great quanti- | is a moſt charming walk. Among other 
if . ties of corn always in ſtore, not only an- | beauties of it proſpect, is the artificial c\. 
1 {wer any exigency in war time, but in caſe | cade in the Aar, made at a vaſt expence 
5 of a bad harveſt, prevent the oppreſſion of | for the conveniency of the city mills. This 
| the rich, in raiſing the price of corn. The'| terras for its elegancy, has been compared 
granary in the city of Berne, is a ſtately | with that built by Solomon near his temple, 
building of free· ſtone, ſupported by grand | In the year 1654, Theobald Wenzapflein, 
pillars, which place would make a conve- | a ſtudent of divinity, being in liquor, fell 
nient exchange. Another good branch of | with his horſe from it; the horſe was killed 
their income, is from the ſalt-works at Be- | on the ſpot; but the rider came off with a 
veur, Reche and Poner in the pais de | broken leg, and was afterwards a country 
Vaud, where for better ſeparating of the | miniſter for thirty years, as is certified by a 
falt water from the freſh, they throw it up | German inſcription. . _ 1 5 | 
ſeveral times againſt. bundles of ſtraw, by | In a wall of the Dominican church, they 
the labour of many men. | never fail ſhewing a hole, which commu- 
_ Moſt of the inhabitants in the city of | nicated from a cell of a monk with an 
Berne talk French; but like thoſe of Baſil, | image of the virgin in an adjacent mona- 
their pronunciation is not the moſt agree- | ſtery, for carrying on a. ſcandalous cheat, 
able, being rather gutteral than labial. by making the image ſeem to ſpeak. The 
The great church is a fine building, | author of this impoſture (ſee Burnet's tra- 
where Berchtold of Zahringen, lies inter- | vels) was condemned to the flames, and the 
red; and its new large organ, with its | convent turned into a houſe of correction. 
beautiful ſculpture, well deſerves ſeeing. | In the city library one ſees the tent and 
The firſt ſtone of this church, as appears | ſome magnificent tapeſtry of Charles the 
from an inſcription near the great door, | Bold, which fell into the hands of the 
was laid in the year 1421, and on the ſides] Swiſs at the battle of Morat, in the year 
of this entrance, are ſeen the five fooliſh | 1476, together with ſeveral other curio- 
and the five wiſe virgins, in ſtone, as big as | fities and antiques, eſpecially a little braſs 
life, with the different emotions of joy and | figure, dug up near Lauſanne, repreſent- 
deſpair, extremely well expreſſed. Over | ing an ox, with a prieſt holding a croſs 
the door is alſo the laſt judgment in ſtone, | over the beaſts head; two braſs fatyrs found 
with foliages and feſtoons. And as the in the neighbourhood of Berne, and a con- 
ainter of the piece in the council-houſe at | ſiderable number of Roman coins. 
Ball. has placed his holineſs in hell, fo the | The arſenal cannot be ſeen without li- 
ſculptor here has done the like. _ | cence from a particular member of the 
At the height of two hundred and twen- | council, who is not eaſily prevailed upon 
ty-three ſteps up the tower is a gallery, | to grant it. They ſay that it contains arms 


* which gives a very delightful proſpect oyer | for one hundred thouſand men; which = 
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far right, that every man may be 


with ſome piece of arms. 
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ee the cavalry, conſiſting of twenty- one bar- 
But if matters rels, yet of an eaſy carriage. 8 


On a cannon 


were to come to a complete ornament, the quite new is an inſcription, © That it was 


furniſhing of 30000 would make a large 
yoid in. it. Near the entrance ſtands a 
ainted wooden bear rampant, in a cuirals, 
with a ſword by his ſide. In the firſt long 
hall are fifty-fix cannon, a great number of 
colours; and among other things, two large 
buffaloes horns, which the canton of Uri 
uſes in war inſtead of trumpets; and in 
1712, were taken from the Roman-catho- 
licks. Near it alſo hang the groteſque ha- 
bits of thoſe who blew them. The people 
of Uri are deſcendants from the ancient 
Tauriſci, and they. bear a buffalo's head ; 
he who winds the great horn, is called the 
bull of Uri. | | 
At the end of this hall are two large can- 
non, which belonged to Charles the Bold; 
alſo ſeveral halters, which together with the 
ibbets, he carried along with the army 
or hanging up the Switzers after defeating 
them. F . 
The general of Berne, John Francis 
Nageli, who in 1336, diſpoſſeſſed Charles 
the Second, duke of Savoy, of Gex, Cha- 
blais, and the pais de Vaud, is alſo repre- 
ſented here in armour. Upon the adjacent 
building is a Latin diſtich, importing, 
happy that people, who in time of peace 
prepare the neceſſaries for war.“ 

Here alſo may be ſeen three Swiſſes in 
different garbs, and under them a German 
diſtich, which imports, that as humility 
* complains and pride inſults; ſo begun 
the union of the Swils.” 

In the lower part of this building are one 
hundred and ſeventy-ſix cannon, with mor- 
tars for bombs of three or four hundred 
weight, The largeſt cannon here, are 
about fifty- pounders, the difficulty of the 
roads over the mountains not admitting 
any of a larger bore to be carried. Here 
is likewiſe ſhewn a cannon with ſeven bar- 
rels; and ſo many touchholes on the ſame 
tide; with a like machine for keeping od 


<« preſented, to the ſtates of Berne, by J. 
MM. D. F. &c. in the year 1727. 

Under it are two coats of arms; the one, 
three wheels and a ſword; in the other, are 
two fillets and ſix balls. The explication 
of the letters is paſt our ſkill, but the 
piece itſelf was the gift of madam de Lan- 
gallarine, not unknown at the court of 
Heſſe-caſſel. In the upper hall, may be 
ſeen the ſtatue and armour of Berthold of 
Zahringen, the founder of the city; like- 
wite tents for forty thouſand men, and muſ- 
quets forforty-ſix thouſand, alſo three ſwords, 
with which as many executioners have 
gained their diſcharge, the condition of 
which 1s to have beheaded an hundred and 
one with the ſame {word ; or three perſons 
in one family, within a quarter of a year. 
Our guide ſeriouſly aſſured us, that ſuch 
executioners were doctors; but that at 
preſent theſe keep the ſword, paying the re- 
public fifty ducats for it. 

At the end. of this hall is an excellent 
wooden image of the famous William Tell; 
he is aiming at the apple on the head of his 
little ſon, who ſtands oppoſite to him ; the 
hands and eyes of which are admirably ex- 
preſſed. He appears to have been a tall 


raw-boned man, with a very honeſt coun- 
tenance. 


And, according to the faſhion of 
thoſe days, one half of his coat was red, 
and the other of black and yellow ſtripes 
alternately. His breeches and ſtockings 
are of one ſingle piece, and behind his head, 
ſtick an arrow in his coat; the boy is 
laughing, as apprehending no manner of 
danger. Here are alſo ſeveral fire-arms 
with ivory mountings, that belonged to the 
life-guards of Charles the Bold, likewiſe a 
new invented muſquet, with fix ſcrew bar- 
rels. 

The mace of Berne kept in this arſenal, 
is not unlike the commanding ſtaff or trun- 


| cheon, of a Turkiſh Pacha, with a wrought 


globe 
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were obliged to deliver up to the proteſ- 


extremity to which the proteſtants found 


the reformed profeſſion, a new faith.” 


} 
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2 at the end of it. This is carried be-] On the other ſide of the arſenal, lie ſome 


ore malefackors to the place of execution by | millions of bombs and bullets ranged in re. 


the ſerjeant at arms, as an enſign of ſu- 
preme juriſdiction. Near it, ſince the year 
1712, is alſo kept the mace of Baden, that 


country having been deprived of the pri- | 


vileges and juriſdiction it enjoyed, as one of 
the eight ancient cantons ; fo that they are 
now concentred in the three cantons, of 
Berne, Zurich, and Glaris, which, in the 
late diſturbances about the abbot of St. 
Gall, obſerved a neutrality. Such at laſt 
proved the effects of the Badeners, con- 
ſtantly ſiding with the Roman-catholicks, 
with whom they agree in religion, to the de- 
triment of the proteſtants. Theſe in the 
year 1712, having had the worſt of it, 


tants, and annul the inſtrument called alten 
lanfrieden, or the old articles of peace,” 
which were concluded in the year 1331, 
after the battle of Cappel, in which alſo fell 
the famous Hulderich Zwingel, whoſe body 
after having been firſt quartered, was after- 
wards burnt by the Roman-catholicks. The 


themſelves reduced, together with the want 
of able leaders, occaſioned their precipitate 
embracing of whatever terms were offered 
them; and then to ſign an inſtrument, in 
which the Roman-catholicks were ſtiled 
ce the true old and infallible religion,” and 


But the reluctancy with which the Roman- 
catholicks were brought to ſurrender this 
inſtrument, is not to be exprefſed; but 


gular pyramids. 

Beſides theſe military ſtores, the caſtle 
where the land- governor reſided, is fur. 
niſhed with great and ſmall arms; likewiſe 
all the ſubjects have a complete ſet of arms; 
and no young man can be married with. 
out producing a well atteſted certificate of 
his being maſter of a gun and ſword, to 
the miniſter who is to perform the cere- 
mony. f | op 

In every bailiwic a continual watch of a 
corporal and fix private men, is kept upon 
the higheſt mountain, near two large piles, 
one of dry wood, and the other of ftraw, 
Upon the leaſt alarm of an enemy, they are 
fired, that of ſtraw by day, and that of 
wood by night; and thus within an hour 
or two, the whols country is up in arms, 
the ſignals being continued from place to 
place, and every ſubject knows whither to 
r 


epair. 

Further, the foreign ſervice from which 
ſome are continually returning, affords them 
a conſtant ſupply of experienced officers 
and ſoldiers. The country people are fre- 
quehtly exerciſed; and in the year 1712, 
they were ſeen to behave in action with fuch 
a firmneſs and regularity, as if they had 
ſerved ſeveral campaigns. The forces of the 
Canton of Berne alone, conſiſt at preſent of 
forty thouſand men. As in reſpect of the 
trade and revenue of this country, ſo in 
this article alſo, the proteſtant cantons 
may readily be fuppoſed to be conſiderably 
an overmatch for the catholicks. | 


20 ſuperiority of the arms of Berne and 
Zurich, obliged the papiſts to it. 4 
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Journey through F reyburg and Murten to Lauſanne. The Pais de Vaud deferiteld, 
of Freyburg, Wilfliſburg, Lauſanne ; wenderful Effet? of an Earthquake y 


Manner of Living in the Pais de Vaud, this Country to be diſtinguiſhed from la 
Vaux, vin. de la Cote, Aubonne, and Admiral du Queine, Verſoy, and the Lake 


Shore, &c. 


T a league's diſtance from Freyburg, 
in a wilderneſs, among woods and 
rocks, is a very remarkable hermitage, 
with a chapel, oratory, ſteeple, hall, refec- 
tory, kitchen, rooms, ſtairs, cellar, well, 
and other conveniencies ; all hewn out of a 
rock, even to the chimney and ſteeple; 
though the latter be fifty-four feet high. 
And all this was the labour only of a ſingle 
man and a boy. Nature had indeed pro- 
vided a fine ſpring ; but the induſtrious ar- 
chite& has hewn little channels for bring- 
ing the water out of the rock into ſmall 
ciſterns, and, of earth brought from other 
places, he has made a ſmall kitchen- garden. 
This edifice it is impoſſible to view without 
pleaſure, but likewiſe a mixture of concern, 
for the fate of its firſt owner, who 1n 1708, 
in carrying back ſome young people that 
came to viſit him on the conſecration of 
his chapel, was drowned in the river Sane, 
running by the hermitage, on which, river 
he uſed once a week to fetch neceſſaries 
from the town in a little boat. 
Something like this is found in the biſhop- 
rick of Heidelſheim, called Lippel's hole; 
with a well, ſtable, a long paſſage, and large 
chamber, hewn in the rock; but this was 757 
a different purpoſe, being Lippel's haunt, 
after his robberies and murthers ; who was 
not hereby, however ſecured from the hand 
of the executioner. | 
At Freyburg the chapel of the ſalutation 
is worth ſeeing, and the jeſuits college paſ- 
les for the fineſt in all Switzerland. In 
taking the ſhorteſt road, and thus leaving 
Freyburg on the left at the diſtance of ſix 
leagues from Berne, one comes to Murten, 
which for its piazzas and the ſimilarity of 
the houſes may be called little Berne. A 
quarter of a league beyond jt on the left 
Vor. I. Ne. 21. | 


ſide of the road, ſtands a chapel, the win- 
dows of which not being glazed, are ſe- 
cured with iron- grates. Here are depoſited 
the bones of the Burgundians, ſlain in the 
year 1476, and which formerly filled this 
little edifice up to the roof; but now do 
not riſe above half the height. This is 


owing partly to the ſubſiding of the bodies, 


and partly to a practice of the Burgundians 
travelling this way, to carry off a bone or 
two within their reach as a relick. Beſides 
ſome of the ſimple country people in the 
neighbourhood, make a medical ule of theſe 
bones. The Latin inſcription on the chapel, 


which was repaired in 1723, imports, that 


4 


c the army of Charles the Bold, duke of 
% Burgundy, when beſieging Morat, be- 
<« ing cut off by the Swiſs, left this monu- 
« ment of their defeat, 1476. . 

On the other ſide are words in German, 
importing, that theſe are the bones of 
«© Burgundians.” 

Here alſo is a Latin diſtich, © that the 
«© duke loſt his baggage, &c. at Granſon, 
* his army at Murthen, and his life at 
«© Nancy.” | 

On both ſides are placed the arms of 
Freyburg and Berne, Morat belonging to 
both cantons, but the inſcription is ſur- 
mounted by a ſpread eagle, with an im- 
perial crown. Murten like Wilfliſburg, 
two leagues from it on an eminence, is 
ſurrounded only with a defenceleſs wall. 

Wilflifburg is the old Aventicum; and 
that the goddeſs Aventia was there wor— 
ſhipped, appears from many Latin inſcrip- 
tions, found in the neighbourhood. Its mo- 
dern name it owes to one Vilvilone, a Ger- 
man, who again raiſed it to ſome degree of 
proſperity. The French call it Avanche, and 
the Italians Avenza, both from its old name. 
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In this country as far as Lauſanne, one | 
is ſurpriſed frequently to meet gibbets 
with vanes, and in them the arms of the 
canton to wham the ſupreme juriſdiction, 
of the place belongs. | 
Lauſanne lies in a valley, but ſo uneven, 
that the carriage wheels muſt be continually 
thod. - | 
On the eaſt ſide of the town, is a very ſpa- 
cious walk with a wall, and a proſpect towards 
the city and lake of Geneva, which ſeems 
very near; but it is a good half league off. 
In the wall of the great church, was a 
crack, wide enough & a man to creep 
through, occafioned by an earthquake, in 
1634, and fo wide, that the celebrated pro- 
feſſor Pictet, when a boy, and at play in 
the church-yard, uſed to put his cloak in 
it. About thirty years ago, it was cloſed 
ain by another earth 1 and the rent 
ich remained, was filled up with mor- 
tar, being not above an inch in breadth. 
The tower is not without beauty, but hav- 
ing been twice burned, only half of it is 
now ftanding. A ſmaller tower belonging 
to this church, was alſo ſet on fire by light- 
ening; when they prudently beat it down 
by a chain ball; by which means the body 
of the church was ſaved, and ſince that a 
ſpire has been raiſed upon it. In the church 
is a marble tomb, of a chevalier of the 
houſe of Granſon, likewiſe of duke Charles 
Schomberg, who loſt is life in. Piedmont, 
Anno 1698. Upon one fide of this cathe- 
dral, is a walled terras, like that at Berne, 
only that the terras in the latter place is 
much higher walled ; and that of Lauſanne 
has the advantage in point of proſpect, 
commanding the lake, and all the low 
country. towards Geneva. This country, 
indeed, from its nature and the improve- 
ments of it, affords a delicious view in the 
variety of little hills and dales, fields, mea- 
dows, vineyards, and woods, together with 
the vicinity of the lake. All theſe allure- 
ments, and the regularity and mildneſs of 
the government draw people of all countries 
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the ſummer and autumn there, ſome alſo 
purchaſe lands. « | 

The reſort of perſons of rank from Ge. 
neva, and the Canton of Berne, of men of 
letters and parts, of gentlemen who haye 
travelled, of experienced merchants, and 
other perſons. of amiable qualities, who 
come hither, as to an afylum from civil 
and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, affords the moſt 
defirable opportunities of ſpending the time 
agreeably in improving converſation. Eyen 
miniſters of ſtate have choſen this ſpot for 
the ſeat of their repoſe ; particularly the 
unfortunate Patkul, who eſcaping from 
Sweden - reſided here, but he was de. 
livered up, and executed as a traitor to his 
country. EA 

The charming Pais de Vaud, beginning 
at Morat, reaches to Geneva; and it is to 
be diſtinguiſhed from la Vaux, which is 
but a ſmall part of it, lying betwixt Lau- 
ſanne and Bevay, and not above three 
leagues in length, and but one in breadth, 
It produces the wine called vin de la Vaux, 
of a good body, and agreeable flavour, yet 
has not ſuch a demand as the vin de la Cote, 
produced betwixt Laufanne and Geneva, 
which not being ſo ſtrong, is accounted 
more wholeſome. The country from Lau- 
fanne to Geneva, abounds in vineyards. 
But the wine of a ſtrip of land, betwixt the - 
river Aubonne and Promantauſe, a ſmall 
. brook falling into the lake, half a league 
on this ſide Nyon, is eſteemed the choiceſt. 
This territory is three ſmall leagues in 
length, and is diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of la Cote. 

The wine of the growth of Rolle and 
Burſin, two particular ſpots here, is reckon- 
ed to ſurpaſs the reſt; and eſpecially the 
white wine, as the Barony of Copet, which 
lies nearer towards Geneva, is celebrated 
for red wine. | 

From Lauſanne thro* Morges to Rolle, 
is reckoned five hours journey ; but !t 1 
uſually travelled in four. On the right 
hand lies Aubonne, a government at pre- 


into the Pais de Vaud; and eſpecially to paſs 
| 3 | 


ſent of the Canton of Berne, but _— 
| a lord- 
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rdſhip belonging to the marquis du 
— eideſt on c the famous admiral 
of that name, which he purchaſed of, Ta- 
vernier the celebrated traveller, and after- 
wards ſold it to Berne. The heart of this 
great admiral lies in a marble tomb, erected 
by his ſon in the church of Aubonne, the 
ſpirit of perſecution, after all his eminent 
ſervices in France, nat allowing the body 
to be buried, as is intimated in the inſcrip- 
tion on his monument; corpus nondum 
« allibi ſepultum.“ | | 

If a ſtranger propoſes to make any ſtay 
in the towns of theſe territories, one of the 
town officers waits upon him, in the gover- 
nor's name, with a preſent of wine, for 
which the meſſenger is always diſmiſſed with 
a piece of money. : 

Verſoy, which lies betwixt Copet and 
Geneva, belongs to the French ſmall terri- 
tory of Gex, and on this ſide limits the Swiſs 
dominions. The French have a cuſtom- 
houſe here, at waich, in time of peace, a 
little money procures one an immediate paſ- 
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ſage. But in the preſent war, not only 
merchandize and other goods, but even 
the perſons of travellers are ſtrictly ſearch- 
ed and examined. 

From the ſhore of the lake, the Pais de 
Vaud, forms a delightful amphitheatre, 
the. mountains gradually riſing according to 
their diſtance. And by land, the road 
from Laufanne to Geneva, is a- pleaſant 
day's journey; and the country of Savoy, 
which alſo faces it, makes a very agreeable 
appearance. Among other things, you ſee 
near the lake ſide, the monaſtery of Ripaille, 
where Amadeus,. duke of Savoy, or Felix 
the Antipope, after reſigning the papal dig- 
nity, reſided till his death which happened 
in 1450, and where it is ſaid he paſſed his 
time ſo jovially, as to give riſe to the phraſe, 
faire Ripaille, or andare a Ripaglia; ſigni- 
tying to make good cheer, or go and en- 
joy ones ſelf. This prince, after quitting. 
the papal crown, had a cardinals hat, upon 
which occaſion he took the title of cardinal 
St. Sabine. | 


III. Account of the City of Schaff hauſen, and the Trade of Switzerland; Sulphur Virgineanr, 
Fondneſs of the Swiſs Ladies for German Spaws, Arſenal of Schaff hauſen, the Peaſants 
wear their Swords in Church, the principal Churches there; Falls of the Rhine near 
Schaff hauſen, Petrefadttons, Hohentwiel Caſtls, Height of the Mountain, &c. 


HE city of Schaff hauſen, beſides its 
plleaſant ſituation on a plain, is of it- 
ſelf very handſome, having broad ſtreets. 
and fine houſes. The Rhine waſhing the 
fouth part of it, divides it from the Can- 
ton of Zurich, which begins on the other 
lide of a. ſtately ſtone-bridge, and is of 
conſiderable advantage to the commerce of 
Schaff hauſen. 2 

The notion which ſeveral. have enter- 
taned of theſe people, and of their trade, 
imagining Switzerland to be little elle 
than a confuſed chaos of - barren rocks, 
craggy mountains, perpetual. ſnows, and 
gloomy vallies, hardly affording. to its 
wretched inhabitants, where with to ſupport 
i, alamitous life, is very far from truth; 
tor the country yields not only good wine, 


filh, wood, flax, horſes, ſheep, wool, black- 
cattle; deer, with all the neceſſaries of hu-- 
man life; but of many other things ſuch 
an abundance as to make large exports 
among their neighbours, and even to diſtant 
nations. The flax and linnen are ſources of 
conſiderable wealth, and particularly to 


Berne and St. Gall; great quantities of 


crape, courſe hempen cloth, drugs, Gene- 
va and other kinds of ſpirituous liquors, are 
ſent to Holland and Germany. The Swit- 
zerland cheeſe is famed all over Europe 
and there is likewiſe from all parts a great 
demand for their butter. Near Bex in the 


diſtrict of Aigle, a dependency on the Pais 
de Vaud, is found ſulphur virgineum, far 
ſurpaſſing that hitherto brought from A- 
merica as a precious rarity. 
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It is uſed 
againſt 
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againſt pectoral and nervous weakneſſes; 
p. 47 ſame ſpecies there is ſulphur found in 
ſeveral parts of Europe, as in the Brunſwic 
mines, the mountains of Rammel, and the 
waters of Aix la Chapelle; and beſides In- 
dia, England produces this kind of quick 
ſulphur, which owes the appellation to its 
ſpontaneous growth, and its reſiſting of the 
fire. 
The number of ſheep and black cattle 
killed annually, is ſuch, that beſides home 
conſumption, the ſkins and hides, are a 
fund of no inconſiderable traffick with their 
neighbours ; vaſt droves of oxen and ſheep 
are ſent to very diſtant countries. In Ba- 
varia, Auſtria, and ſo far off as Hungary, 
men of large fortunes ſtand at no price for 
| Swiſs cattle, though they degenerate fo as 
to require a conſtant ſupply. It is Switzer- | 
land that furniſhes Lombardy with the beſt 
part of its coach-horſes, and Savoy with 
rſes both for the cavalry and artillery. 
Notwithſtanding the French have for ſome 
time paſt, been very intent on the improve- 
ment of their ſtuds, yet hitherto a great 
part of the horſes for their military ſervice 
of all kinds have come from Switzerland, 


— 


and ſometimes to the amount of 10000 in 


one year. A war betwixt Germany and 
France, throws this particular advantage 
into the hands of the Swiſs, that the paſſes 
being uarded, and a prohibition laid a- 
gain * horſes from Germany into 
France, this Iucrative trade takes its courſe 
almoſt entirely through Switzerland, as a 
neutral country. The inhabitants can never 
want a briſk trade, with a conſiderable ba- 
| lance on their fide, becauſe they ſtand in 
no abſolute need of any thing from ſeveral 
of their neighbours, as from the Tiroleſe, 
Bavarians, or from Franche-comts, ſalt a- 
lone excepted, the ſaline ſprings near Aigle 
in the Canton of Berne, not yet ſupplying 
all Switzerland. But it is not to neceſſaries 
alone that the imports are limited, luxury 
has ſpread its contagion hither, as in many 
European nations, for every thing foreign. 
And though good regulations have not been 
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wanting, ſubterfuges have been found to 
elude them. At Geneva the very richeſt 
inhabitants are not allowed a ſervice of 
plate, on which account it is more frequent 
and coſtly in the adjacent country houſes of 
perſons, who in point of fortune have 
many their ſuperiors. 
In ſome parts of Switzerland, the fair 
ſex are under ſumptuary laws in reſpect of 
fine cloaths and new modes; ſo that ſum- 
mer does not come ſoon enough for them to 
begin their progreſs to Zellerbad or Tei- 
nach, Seltze, Embs, and other German 
ſpaws, there to give a full ſcope to their 
gaiety; and it is no uncommon thing for 
theſe annual excurſions to make an article 
in their marriage contracts. | 

But in order to prevent the large drains 
of money out of the land, manufactures 
have been ſet up in ſeveral places, eſpe- 
cially in the formed cantons, which in 
this reſpect far outſtrip the Romiſh. Zurich 
excells in good cloth, and the filk manu- 
facture, in the Pais de Vaud, anſwers very 
well. Geneva's hoſpitable reception of the 
French refugees, has furniſhed it with 
great numbers of ingenious artificers and 
workmen in hard-ware, watches, ſilks, 
ſtockings, and ſeveral other branches. Zu- 
rich eſpecially, has long ſince been noted 
tor the ſuperiority of its traffick; and next, 
are Baſil, Geneva, and Schaffhauſen; ſo 
that theſe may be accounted the ſtaple towns 
for the commodities of the whole country. 
The Rhone and the Rhine are convenient 
for their foreign trade; the former convey- 
ing their goods from thence into France 
and the Mediterranean; and the latter into 
Germany, the Netherlands, and to the north 
ſea. Thus Baſil and Schaff hauſen are the 
great marts towards the empire; but the 
trade of the latter has for ſome time paſt 
been on the decline; fo that at preſent 1ts 
merchants deal more by commiſſion, than 
on their own bottoms. | 

The burghers of Schaffhauſen, are com- 
puted at two thouſand. The arſenal is far 
from being conſiderable ; yet on an emer 
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ency, ſufficient to arm the inhabitants, 
and other of their ſubjects, who beſides, are 
not without neceſſary arms of their own, 
every common inhabitant or peaſant, go- 
ing to church with his ſword by his fide. 
And who ever appears before the magiſtra- 
cy without that weapon and his cloak, 1n- 
curs a ſevere penalty, the iword, beſides 
an ornament, being 2 mark of their free- 
dom. Over all the diſtrict of Mount Jura, 
where dependent on Berne, the men go to 
church, not only with their ſwords, but 
bayonets and firelocks; which during the 
ſervice, they either keep by them, or hang 
up in a particular corner of the church; a 
cuſtom this, which they derive from the old 
Germans their progenitors, who uſed, as 
the moſt ancient - hiſtorians relate, to aſſiſt 
at their religious ceremonies, with their 
ſwords by their ſides; and the uſage has 
been continued from the frequent commo- 
tions of the latter times, and the wars of 
the Switzers with the Burgundians; againſt 
whom, as an adjacent and dangerous enemy, 
it behoved them to be always upon their 
guard, | 

The great conveniency of the Rhine to 
the commerce of Schaff hauſen, is twice in- 
terrupted betwixt this town and Baſil, by 
violent falls on the river; which occaſion 
an abſolute neceſſity at theſe places, of 
taking out the whole lading and putting it 
aboard of other veſſels. One of theſe falls 
is near Rheinfelden; and though called 
Hellhaken, is not of any remarkable height; 
and nothing near ſo tremendous as the 
other, at or about a quarter of a league 
from Schaffhauſen, near the little fort of 
Lanfen, which ſtands on the other ſide; 
and from Lanfen the fall derives its name. 
According to the information given us by 
the people here, having had no opportu- 
nity of taking the height of the rock with 
e the fall is ſeventy feet, and the 
readth about ninety paces. Even before 
the Rhine reaches this cataract, the ground 
is very rocky; and at the fall divides itſelf 
into three ſtreams, the green beds and ſilver 
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vortices of which, make an agreeable con- 
traſt to the beholder ; but at the ſame time 
ſtrikes his mind with. a mixture of dread 
and amazement at the wer of the waters. 
On the ſouth or Zurich lids, is the moſt 
impetuous breacti, the viulcnce of the fall 
altering the water to white Cut as ik were, 
part of which, Ike a light cud or miſt, 
1overs in the air, and by>intercepiins the 
un- beams, forms a variety of very b1:lliant 
ranbows, which appear by means of the dit- 
ferent reflections and refractions, according 
to the greater or leſs denſity of the medium. 
Upon the rocks which thus divide the 
Rhine into three ſtreams, grow pines and 
other trees; and clote by them on the 
Schaff hauſen fide, near the village of Neu- 
hauſen, is an iron manufacture, which turns 
to a very good account. In the iron-ore, 
of which there is great plenty hereabouts, 
are frequently found petrified muſcles and 
cockles; as on the mountains of Randen- 
berg near Schaff hauſen, which alſo affords 


iron, one meets with abundance of lapides 


judaici, oſtreitæ ſpinoſi majores & minores, 


as alſo radioli & ſcutula echinitarum. 
North eaſt from Schaff hauſen, at the diſ- 
tance of four leagues, is the celebrated 
caſtle of Hohentweil, in Latin called Duel- 
lium, belonging to the duke of Wirtem- 
berg- Stutgard, and entirely hemmed in by 
the territories of Nellenburg; ſo that it has 
not an inch of ground belonging to it; at 
preſent thoſe of the Lutheran religion, liv- 
ing hereabouts, have an opportunity of at- 
tending their worſhip on Sundays and holi- 
days at this caſtle; whereas formerly no 
ſtrangers, not even princes, were admit- 
ted to the upper caſtle, w.thout an expreſs 
licence from the reigning duke. This for- 
treſs has a garriſon under a lieutenant, ma- 


jor, &c. being gentlemen whoſe long ſer- 


vices his highneſs is pleaſed to reward with 
an honourable repoſe, ſtrictly clogged, how- 
ever, with this inconveniency, that no of- 
ficer preſume to lie-a night from his duty. 
Hohentweil ſtands in a fine fruitful coun- 


try, amidſt pleaſant villages and old ruinous 
caſtles 


\ 
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caſtles upon high mountains, which. toge- 
ther with the lake of Boden or Conſtance, 
only two miles off, form on. all ſides a height 
yielding a very delightful proſpect. The 
mountain up to the lower caſtle, which yet 
ſtands very high, produces a good wine. 
In hazy Weather the neighbouring country, 
covered with clouds and miſts, appears from 
Hohentwiel like a ſea; and as the ſky clears 
up, the mountains and caſtles. gradually 
ſhew themſelves like iſlands. — ans and 
bad weather may be ſuppoſed very frequent, 
it being much lower here than the horizon. 
of the upper fort; eſpecially according to 
the probable ſyſtem of the new philoſophy, 
which explodes the generation of thunder 
and lightening, in very lofty clouds; expe- 
rience, however, has evidenced the ſum- 
mit of this mountain not to be of ſuch. a. 
height, as to exempt it from the effects of 
lightening; and it is but a few years ago, 
ſince an officer, together with ſome ſoldiers 
in the upper fort, were killed by it. There 
is a cuſtom here, that any prince or other | 
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perſon of rank coming to this fortreſs, is 
obliged to carry a ſtone of ten pound weight, 
from the lower to the upper caſtle; and ac- 
cordingly there is a conſiderable number of 
ſuch ſtones, ſome of them having the ini- 
tial names of thoſe who were at the pains to 
bring them up. 8 | 

It is an obſervation mentioned by Nie- 
wentytt, that all remarkable diſruptions and 
precipices of mountains, face the weſt 
whereas on the eaſt ſide, the aſcent is eaſy 
and gradual, But this is particularly con- 
tradicted by the poſition of the mountain 
and rocks of Hohentwiel, the eaſtern ſide 
of which is ſo ſteep, as to be impracticable 
either to man or beaſt; and on the con- 
trary, the weſt ſide admits even of carriages 
going up to it, though not without ſome 
difficulty. To this ſituation is alſo owing, 
that the enormous height of the mountain, 
with the large buildings on it, ſtrikes the 
eye much more agreeably from that quarter, 
than in its weſtern view. 
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Journey through Suabia, particularly Augſburg, Ulm, Wirtemberg, Se. alſe 
through Tirol, Saltzburg, Bavaria, and Straſburg. 


I. Account of the Black Foreſt, the Foreſt Towns, and Part of Suabia near the Source of the 
Danube, Deſcription and Praiſe of the Danube, remarkable Site of a Chapel, Furſtenberg, 
Hohenzollern, a Plan taken of the whole Country of Suabia; Account of the Lale of 
Boden, and the Towns ſituated thereon; remarkable Fiſh, May-Chafters, Abbey of 


Reichenau, large Emerald, Sc. 


JE made an excurſion from hence 

into the neighbouring parts of 
Suabia, which pride not themſelves a little in 
the ſource of that famous river the Danube. 
Its courſe is no leſs than four hundred Ger- 
man miles; it runs by fifty large cities, 
and takes in twelve other large rivers, be- 
ſides above eighty leſſer ſtreams. So that 
few rivers can be brought into competition 
with it, not even the Nile itſelf; to which, 


Conſtance, Account 
ſolaras's Tomb, Cuſtom of the Bregentz Peaſants. 


of John Huſs burat here ; Chry- 


however, a Turk by. a ſmart turn, is for 
giving the preference, the Nile not having 
drank in ſo much human blood as the Da- 
nube. This celebrated river riſes near Don- 
Eſchingen, in the territories of Furſtenburg, 
and by the acceſſion of ſeveral rivulets ſoon 
becomes conſiderable. We cannot paſs by 
a geographical curioſity, we obſerved at a 
chapel built by Mr. Conier, a captain of 
horſe in the Imperial ſervice, upon an emi- 
nence 
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nence near Burlatingen a hunting-ſeat of | 
the prince of Hohenzollern ; namely, its 
fire being ſuch, that the rain dropping from 
one ſide by means of the Lauchart paſſes 
into the Danube; and on the other ſide 
through the Starzel and Neckar into the 
Rhine. On the chapel is a very ſuitable 
inſcription in Latin, taken out of the pſalms. 
„The name of the Lord be praiſed, from 
« the riſing of the ſun to the going down 
« of the ſame.” | : 

The Furſtenberg territories lie ſcattered 
here and there ; yet have a larger income 
than that of Hohenzollern, the whole yearly 
produce of which, does hot exceed 60,000 

uilders, at two ſhillings and ſix-pence 
| Engliſh money, each German guilder; and 
of theſe, 18 or 20,000 go to the Sigmarine 
branch. The income of the Hechingen 
lands, which are the moſt confiderable part, 
were ſome years ago farmed to the heredi- 
tary prince himſelf, for 32, ooo guilders. 

The Hechingen tenure is allodial, and tho' 
it pays the Imperial ſubſidy, yet the cri- 
minal juriſdiction is the only homage it 
yields. | 
In fertility of ſoil, the territories of the. 
circle of Suabia are very different, which is 
a conſtant ſource of complaints to the aſſem- 
blies of the circle, from diſtricts which 
imagine themſelves aggrieved in the aſſeſſ- 
ments of the publick contributions ; ſo that 
the abolition of ſuch inequalities, and the 
introducement of more exact proportions, 
has already been the buſineſs of many years. 
For which end a plan of the whole country 
was taken by expert ſurveyors at the ex- 
pence of the ſeveral diſtricts, and makes a 
map of nine ſheets, engraved by Senter at 
Augſburg. | 

From Schaffhauſen we went through Sin- 
gen to Ratolfzel, or Zell by abbreviation, 
where we and our carriage were embarked 
on board a veſſel, and paid ſeven Rheniſh 
guilders for our paſſage to Conſtance; which 
though computed at four leagues, is per- 
formed with a fair wind in two hours. From | 


. 


Conſtance we reached Lindau in five hours, | 
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whereas fometimes by croſs winds, eight 
days are fpent in this paſſage, which is 
reckoned to be ſix German- miles. As the 
Bodenſee or lake of Conſtance reaches to 
Bregentz, its whole length may be about 
eighteen leagues ; from Sc ſen to 
Bregentz, it is two and twenty. * 
The Bodenſee, Lacus Brigantinus or Po- 
danicus, from the ancient Caſtrum Botani, 
Potani, or Potini, lies at no great diſtance 
from Conſtance, and is at preſent called 
Podman or Bodman; and by donation it 
came to the biſhoprick of Conſtance. It 
divides itſelf towards Germany into two 
artns, one of which is called the Zellerſee, 
or lacus Venetus, and the other the Bod- 
men or Uberlingerſee, (lacus Acronius.) In 
the latter is the iſland of Meinau, as in the 
former 1s that of Reichenau. . The whole 
lake from Bregentz to Zell, is alſo divided 
under two appellations ; that part from 
Bregentz to Conſtance, being called the 
upper lake; and that from Conſtance to 
Zell, the lower lake; the latter is betwixt 
twenty and thirty fathoms deep, and has 
along its banks near forty cities, towns, 


and villages ; yet the upper lake ſurpaſſes 


it, having no leſs than fifty, and its depth 
where greateſt, is ſaid to be three hundred 
and fifty fathoms ; here is alſo its greateſt 
breadth; namely, betwixt Buchorn and 
Roſchach, which lie at the diſtance of five 
leagues from each other; Romanſhorne or 
Romitzhorn, lies ſomething nearer, facing 
Buchorn. In 1596, the lake being frozen 
over, two inhabitants of Conſtance mea- 
ſured its breadth, and found it to be at the 
aforeſaid places, 7275 perches ; but along 
its upper part, it is much narrower. Schien- 
bein or Tibianus in his map of Bodentzſee 
publiſned in 1378, ſettles its breadth near 
Merſpurg at 2900 fathoms, and the om 
at 108. Near Lindau and Bregentz, be- 
ſides the fiſh commonly caught in theſe 

arts, there is alſo a kind of Salmon-trout, 
called gangfiſche ; which being pickled, are 
exported as a rarity, when full grown. They 


are generally an ell and an half, or two ells 
long, 
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long, weighing. betwixt thirty and forty 

unds, and are then called rheinlan- 
1 innlanken or rheinlacher, i. e. rhine- 
ſalmon. As the fiſnermen cannot always 
make a good market of ſuch large fiſh, they 
tie Whig. of wood to a line, which having 
ouggh the fiſhes gills or the hinder 
part of the head cloſe up to the wood, the 
other end of the line they faſten to a ſtake 
on the ſhore near their huts. And thus 
without any danger of loſing the fiſh, they 
can allow 1t a range of thirty or forty paces 
to ſwim in, and preſerve it alive and found, 
till they meet with a company of purchaſers, 
or have an opportunity of ſelling 1t for ſome 
marriage, or other entertainment, where a 
fiſh of that magnitude is required. 

Betwixt Conſtance and Lindau, we ſaw 
an incredible number of chaffers, ſome 
ſingle, others in heaps of thouſands floating 
dead upon the lake ; whether driven thither 
by the wind, or they themſelves had raſhly 
attempted to fly over it, is uncertain, but 
ſo it is, that there they expired. 

In half an hour you may go from Zell to 
the iſland of Reichenau, lying in the mid- 
dle of the lower lake; and on account of 
its fertility, and the wealth of the abbey 
which is built there, not improperly ſtyled 
Reichenau or Augia dives. The abbot had 
formerly five hundred vaſſals, who were 
noble, and his yearly income amounted to 
above ſixty thouſand guilders. But ſince 
the year 1540, upon a repreſentation from 
the biſhop of Conſtance to the pope, that 
by the propagation of the Lutheran doc- 
trines, his income had been conſiderably 
diminiſhed, © this opulent abbey, together 
with that of Oeningen, were annexed to the 
ſee of Conſtance. , 

Its laſt free abbot, was Mark Von Kno- 
ringen ; it is about a league in length, and 
a league and a half in breadth. It muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed from Augia Minor, which is 
not the iſland Meina in the Bodmerzee, by 
the cloiſter and abbey of Weiſſenau, near 
Ratiſbon. 


* 
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The abbey of Reichenau is a handſome 
building, particularly remarkable for the 
large emerald, preſented to it by Charles 
the Groſs, or Fat. Since the attempt made 
to rob the abbey, about four years ago, a 
ſight of it is not to be had without ſome 
difficulty. The prior, for the greater ſe- 
curity of this treaſure, lets but few, even 
of the brethren of the order, know where 


it is concealed. It was a conſiderable time 


before this was brought into the prior's 
chamber, where it was ſhewn us; and he 
aſſured us, that it would not be carried back 
to its place before night, and by him only. 
Beſides, that it was now and then removed, 
in order the better to prevent a ſurpriſe. 
They keep it in a red wooden frame, ſome- 
thing larger than a folio, weighing twenty- 
eight pounds and three quarters. Several 
jewellers have offered 50000 guilders per 
pound; its thickneſs is two inches; this 
valuable ſtone is a paralellogram, only at 
one corner it 1s irregular, and as if broken 
off; at its greateſt length, namely, in a dia- 
gonal line, it is three ſpans and a half, and 
its ſhort ſide 1s a ſpan and an half; and in 
it is a flaw ; upon it are ſcratched the initial 
letters of ſome names ; but ſuch fancies are 
now no longer permitted. 1 
In the church of this abbey, lies the above- 
mentioned liberal emperor, Charles the Fat, 
once ſo powerful and glorious, but after- 
wards forſaken by every one; ſo that he 
died in extreme indigence, or was put to 
death by his own people at. Neidingen on 
the Danube, in 888. In the ſixteenth cen- 
tury his tomb was repaired, and an epitaph 
added, from which we learn, ** that Charles 
ce the Fat, king of Suabia, and great grand- 
ee ſon of Charlemagne, having by force of 
« arms entered Italy and ſubdued it, and 
« being crowned Cæſar at Rome, obtained 
« the Roman empire; alſo upon the death 
« of his brother Lewis, all Germany and 
<« France fell to him by right of inherit- 
« ance. But at length failing in courage 
% and growing weak in body * 
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« after being by a ſtrange reverſe of for- 
&« tune dethroned, and forſaken by all his 
« friends, he lies buried in this obſcure 
« place.” 3 
This tombſtone is at preſent removed; 
and the building of the new ſacriſty occa- 
ſions the grave itſelf not to be ſeen. Upon 
their altar here, the monks ſhew one of the 
water- pots uſed at the marriage of Cana of 
Gallilee; of which upwards of twenty are 
ſhewn in other places, all different in mag- 
nitude, colour, and ſhape. TT} | 
lun the cloiſter of this abbey is the pic- 
ture of a nobleman, who died in 1675, and 
in the 7oth. year of his age, with a beard 
reaching to his knees ; but the weather has 
ſo effaced the inſcription underneath, that 
it is no longer legible. 
Conſtance, by the neighbouring coun- 
try people corruptly called Coſchſtantz, is 
a middling city, and towards Lindau, 
makes a good appearance. The number 
of its burghers is reckoned not to exceed 
five hundred and fifty, whereas Lindau has 
not leſs than ſix or ſeven hundred. The 
pulpit of the cathedral is ſupported by a 
ſtatue of John Huſs, who, through mere 
rancour of the Romiſh clergy, without hav- 
ing convicted him of one error, was by the 
council of Conſtance condemned to be 
burnt, and that, after a pretended victory, 
obtained in a public diſputation by father 
Zacharias, an Auguſtine Hermit, of Er- 
furt, over this invincible heretic, as they 
called him. The making a repreſentation 
of him ſerve for a pedeſtal, as it were, to 
the pulpit, was intended as a mark of fur- 
ther diſgrace; though it more naturally ad- 
mits of a very honourable conſtruction. Of 
a piece with this is the idle ſuperſtition of 
the vulgar here, among whom it is current, 
that the place where John Huſs was burnt, 
is ſo accurſed, that no graſs will grow on 
i. Our guide, a ſubſtantial citizen, but a 
Romaniſt, was infatuated with this fooliſh 
notion, and maintained it whilſt we were 


actually walking about the place, though | 
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year has gained it the appellation of para- 
diſe. | | | 

In memory of this champion and martyr 
for Chriſtianity, are ſeveral old and g e- 
dals. Upon the face of a more re 
is the effigies of John Huſs, with 
ſcription, „ he was burnt at Conſtance, 
„ 1415, on the 6th of July.“ 

On the reverſe, is the buſt of Luther, 
with theſe words, what the gooſe planned, 
« this ſwan has executed ;” the ground of 
which medal was the following prophecy of 
Huſs, after a hundred years are elapſed, 
the ſwan ſhall be the avenger of the gooſe, 
and ye ſhall anſwer for it to Chriſt and 
<. me.. ; i £73 00 S111] | h 
Ihe exergue on the firſt ſide, is M. Jo- 
hannes Huſs. On the other D. Martin 
Luther. af 4 e | . 

In the Dominican convent lies the fa- 
mous Emanuel Chrylolares, who being 
driven out of Greece, in the year 1389, by 


the Turks, eſcaped into Italy, and was de- 


uted by John Palæologus to the courts of 
taly, England, France, and other ſtates, 
to ſolicit aſſiſtance againſt thoſe inveterate 
enemies of Chriſtianity. After this commiſ- 
ſion, which, by no fault of his, proved 
abortive, he was invited to ſtay in Italy; 
and accordingly taught the Greek language 
at Venice, Padua, Florence, and Rome. 
And conſidering the able perſons, who 
came out of his ſchool, as among others, 
Philelphus, Poggio, and Aretine, Europe 
is unqueſtionably not a little indebted to 
him for the reſtoration of letters, and eſpe- 
cially of the Greek language. 9 EG: 
Upon the wall near the altar, in the ſaid 
Dominican convent, is an inſcription, which 
among other things, tells us, that this very 
learned, wiſe, and good man, died at the 
time of the council of Conſtance, Anno 
1415, in ſuch high reputation, that all 
ranks of people reckoned him worthy of 
the higheſt eccleſiaſtical office upon earth.“ 
And not far from it, 1s the fine epitaph 
compoſed by Eneas Sylvius, in honour of 
this eminent ſcholar ; the ingenious conclu- 


its agreeable verdure at this time of the 
Vor. I. Nuus. XXII. N | 
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ſion of which, deſerves particular notice; 
« it does not ſignify where you die, for the 
the {ear of bliſs, and the place of torment, 


* \azaequally aſunder every where.” 
ce was formerly a free imperial 
city; But the religious commotions, and 
che interim in 1551, brought it under the 
power of the houle of Auſtria; ſo that the 
biſhop has little or no authority there, and 
accordingly reſides at Merſpurg, on the o- 

ther ſide of the Bodenſe. 

Every Thurſday a paſſage boat, called 
ledi, goes from Conſtance to Lindau; but 
to ſave the time of waiting for it, we hired 
one for thirteen guilders. The country of 
Lindau on the continent, is very fine, and 

deſerves the elegant map made of it and all 
its dependencies and frontiers, by J. Andr. 
Ranken. The town itſelf ſtands in the 


Journey, thraygh Tirol, with an Account of the City of Inſpruck. 
I, Deſcription of. Fullen, Kniepaſs, the Tiroleſe Mountains and Paſſes, its Mines, Gems, 


© Shamots, | Peaſants, Ehrenbergher-clauſe, good Roads and natural Caſcades, Monaſteries 
of Inſpruck, golden Cieling and Braſs Statues in the Franciſcan Church there, &c. 


ROM Lindau to Tirol, the country 


| in general is very. indifferent, a great 
part of it hilly with woods and bad roads, 
eſpecially betwixt Kempten and Kempten- 
wald; and what makes theſe bad roads the 
worſe, is the humour of ſome trayellers in 
uſing their own carriages, by which the ruts 
of the wheels are made too narrow, and 
conſequently inconvenient for any others. 
Fuſſen lies on the frontiers towards Ti- 
rol is well built, having uniform and bro 
ſtreets. © It belongs to the biſhop of A 


burg. In approaching it, you go a con- 


ſiderable way along the river Leck, which 
forms ſeveral agreeable caſcades. 

A quarter of a league beyond Fuſſen, 
begins the Tiroleſe chain of mountains. 
At the Kniepaſs, the paſßports required of 
» travellers are ſigned, and at Reuten, a mid- 


} 
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| 


| 


tains. At a diſtance you are often at a lols 


dlin 


thro the Ehrenburgher-clauſe. The like 


| 
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Bodenſee, and is therefore called the Venice 
of Suabia; the bridge joining it to the con- 
tinent, is two hundred and ninety paces in 
length. The Heydenmaur or Pagan-wall, 
paſſes for a Roman work; but otherwiſe 
hardly deſerves notice.  ' 
In this neighbourhood is the foreſt of 
Bregentz, in the villages of which, there is 
this indecent cuſtom, that the unmarried 
young fellows, whether ſons 'or ſervants of 
the peaſants, are allowed to carry on a cri- 
minal commerce with a young woman, till 
ſhe proves with child; and then indeed, but 
not before, are obliged, under very ſevere 
penalties, to marry her. This ſcandalous 
practice the government were a few years 
ago for ſuppreſſing; but it was near occa- 
ſioning an open inſurrection. 


x town 1n the valley, they are produced 
tot e commanding — "0p there, by whom 
another certificate of the ſize of a half ſheet, 
and ſtamped with the Tiroleſe eagle, mult 
be ſigned, as without this there is no paſſing 


precaution is uſed on the other ſides of this 
country ; by which means, the governor at 
Infpruck, daily knows within 24. hours 
what perſons. have come into his province. 
The paſſes into this country, are fo far from 
being free and eaſy, that it is entirely ſur- 
rounded with a continual chain of moun- 


to diſtinguiſh the paſſage; and when after 
many Mars you have come to an open- 
ing, you find it ſecured by ſtrong torts. 
Charles Philip, elector Palatine, brother to 
the empreſs Eleonora, when gover Wi 
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this country in 1712, affirmed, that 7000 
men could defend the whole country againſt 
the attempts of any number of enemies, 
Such as hold Tirol to be the moſt conſider- 
able county in the world, ſeem to have for- 
got Flanders. To the emperor, however, 
it is one of his moſt profitable countries. 
And it was not without reaſon, Maximilian 
the Firſt, uſed to ſay, that Tirol was 
« like a peaſant's frock, very coarſe indeed, 
« but alſo very warm.” Excluſive of its 
ſiver and other mines, now greatly exhauſt- 
ed, in its mountains are found amethyſts, 
jaſpers, onyxes, granates, hyacinths, mala- 
chites, and a ſpecies of cryſtal, ſo hard, as 
to be uſed inſtead of a cryſtal for cutting of 

laſs. The country abounds in falt; and if 
the middle parts do not afford the grape, 
this is compenſated by the excellence of the 
wines towards Trent and Bolſano, particu- 
larly the celebrated Traminer wine, fo call- 
ed from a neighbouring village of that 
name, Coming into this. province from 
Germany, one beholds with amazement, 
the lofty mountains which, from Ulminſter, 
are ſeen covered with ſnow in July, In 
ſeveral parts, eſpecially before noon, not 
only light miſts, but heavy clouds are ſeen 
reſting on the middle of a mountain, and 
higher up it is quite clear, till at the fum- 


wo; 
| price which they bear, is from three to ten 

guilders, But that they are a preſervative 
againſt blows or ſtabs, is a vulgar'error ; 


% of 


and their medical virtues fall far ſhg 
common report. NET? 

The meaner fort of peaſants in Nrol, 
make ſo wretched an appearance, that one 
would almoſt take them for gypfies ; both 
men and women wear hats of all forts of © 
colours. They are, however, very zealous 
in their religion, -and of a warm fidelity to. 
their ſovereign ; of which, in the beginning 
of this century, they gave ſignal proofs a- 
gainſt the elector of Bavaria. Their. farm 
houſes, barns, and ſtables, are very mean 
in reſpect of thoſe in other countries, being 
only covered with boards almoſt horizon- 
tally, upon which are laid heavy ſtones, to 
fecure them from being blown off. | 

From Fuſſen *tis two leagues to Ehren- 
berger-clauſe, the lower part of which is 
better fortified than Hohentwiel; but it is 
neither ſo high, nor makes fo good an ap- 
pearance z „ uſually repreſent this 
paſs as two forts oppoſite to each other; 
but it is a miſtake, the rock on the left of 
the valley being quite bare and without 
any fort at all. | 

From Fuſſen to Inſpruck are ſix ſtages, 
which may be diſpatched in one day. . The 


Y 


mit again it is enveloped in clouds; a ſight roads are excellent, all the ſtones being 


which ſometimes repreſented an idea of the 
lower part of Mount Sinai, at the promul- 
gation of the law. Theſe mountains inſtead 
of high trees, produce only dwarf pines and 
ſhrubs, whilſt the upper part of all is gene- 
ally a rocky precipice. Towards the centre 
of the country, ſtands the Berner or Bren- 
ner, which is never clear of ice or ſnow. 
The Shamois is a native of Tirol, as well as 
the principality of Saltzburg; in ſummer they 
are ſpared, their fleſh not being then in ſeaſon; 
the huntſmen have ſharp crooked bits of iron 
on their ſhoes, and ſometimes faſtened to 
their hands, for the better purſuing this ſwift 
tooted creature, among the precipices. The 
balls found in their body, have the quali- 


thrown on one ſide; and in different parts 
a wide paſſage made at a vaſt expence thrò- 
the rocks; and though there are many cir- 
cuits about a valley, a mountain, or a lake, 
the road is all along very ſafe and pleaſant. 
We were eſpecially taken with that from 
Lermes to Nazareth. On the left fide are 
ſome ſtupendous rocks, through which, at 
the diſtance of a hundred paces, not the 
leaſt opening can be perceived; at the ex- 
tremity of them, you are led into a delicious 
valley, ecchoing with the ſounds of many 
natural caſcades. The road runs along the 
middle of the height of the mountain, and 
is incloſed with wooden rails and ſtone poſts, 
here and there, to ſtrengthen the work ; be- 


ties of the bezoar, and in this country the | ſides, in ſome places, a wall the eighth par? 
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of a league in length, that carriages may 
not miſs the road, nor horſes ſtartle at the 
precipice. This way reaches as far as the 
old and wildly ſituated caſtle of Wernſtein, 
nea heſe cuſtom-houte, and on the right 
han de of the way, is a pretty natural caſ- 
cade, from which through a wooden pipe, 
the water runs into a ſtatue of our bleſſed 
Saviour, and iſſues again out of his ſide with 
great impetuoſity and noiſe. | 

In the laſt ſtage and a long league from 
Inſpruck, you paſs through Zurl, a ſmall 
rown, and immediately 8 cloſe by the 
nver Inn, nothing but the road ſeparating 
them, you come to the rock on which 
Maximilian I. too eagerly purſuing a ſha- 
mois, climbed to ſuch a height, that no- 
thing but the help and guidance of an angel 
could have delivered him from ſuch mani- 
feſt danger. And in the caſtle of Ambraſs, 
is ſtill kept the oſtenſorium, in which a con- 
ſecrated hoſt is. ſaid to have appeared to the 
a f at a diſtance, to his great comfort, 
and as a token of heavenly ſuccour. In a 
niche in the mountain of Zurl, which alſo 
from its perpendicular ſteepneſs, is called 
St. Martin's wall, and on which the ſaid 
emperor is 2 hay to have ſtood, is a 
wooden. croſs forty feet high, and near it 
the images of St. John and the bleſſed Vir- 
gin Mary, as big as life; yet ſuch is the 
height, that to thoſe who are below the 
croſs, it ſeems not to exceed two feet. By 
the erection of this memorial, the aſcent has 
been made ſomething eaſier; and the coun- 
try boys make nothing of creeping along 
the ſides of the rocks into this cavity, which 
is not muchſhortof 200 feet from the ground: 
but many of the circumſtances of this ad- 
venture of the emperor, when impartially 
canvaſſed, muſt be ſet aſide as idle tales. 

Inſpruck is a fine city, with well paved 
ſtreets, and ſtately palaces, flat-roofed, af. 
ter the Italian mode. . 

The jeſuits college and Franciſcan mona- 
ſtertes, occupy whole ſtreets; the town- 
| houſe and the governor's palace, are alſo 


| beautiful buildings. In the knights hall in 


— —_ —— 
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the palace, Hercules's exploits are finely 
painted in freſco. The garden has fome 
handſome ſaloons, where aſſemblies are held; 
there is alſo a fine equeſtrian ſtatue in braſs, 
repreſenting duke Ferdinand, which tho? 
of ſo great a weight, reſts only upon the 
hind feet of the horſe. The famous golden 
roof 1s over a balcony of the chancery, the 
pieces of copper of which it conſiſts, are over- 
laid with plates of gold, at the expence of 
about 200,000 dollars. 

The pariſh church is remarkable for its 
beautiful ſtucco-work, its lofty roof, and 
marble pillars. The jeſuits have alſo laid 
out great ſums on their church. But what 
renders that of the Franciſcans particularly 
worth ſeeing, is the exquiſite monument 
erected to the emperor Maximilian I. whoſe 


body lies without any epitaph in the cathe- 


dral of Vienna. Over the monument is a 
braſs ſtatue of the emperor, kneeling be- 
twixt four ſmaller ſtatues, alſo of braſs, 
repreſenting the four virtues; round the 
tomb, which is of white marble, the moſt 
remarkable actions of Maximilian, are re- 
preſented in baſſo relievo. The ſculptor 
Alexander Collin, was a native of Mechlin; 
ſo that had the whole been done in wax in 
the moſt delicate manner, 1t could not ex- 
ceed the preſent performance. In the nef 
of this church, are eight and twenty ſtatues 
of braſs, ſtanding in two rows, ſo far be- 
yond the life, that many of them are ten 
feet high. Some of them have the names 
of the perſons which they repreſent, 3s 
Clovis, Godfrey of Boulogne, Albert J. 
Albert IL the emperor Frederic III. Ferdi 
nand, the catholick king of Spain; Charles, 
duke of Burgundy; Albert, the wiſe duke 
of Auſtria; Frederick, duke of Auſtria and 
count of Tirol; Maria Blanca, Joan of Caſ- 
tile, conſort to Philip I. and Elizabeth, con- 
ſort to Albert II. The reſt of the ſtatues 


are without any inſcription ; ſo that the 


monks make what they pleaſe of them. 
Thus they ſhew a ſtatue of an Arthur, but 
whether it be the old Britiſh king, or Henry 


the Eighth's elder brother, is what tt) 
5 cannot 
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cannot tell. The laſt conjecture 1s founded | being enriched with plates of filver, upon 
on the affinity of that prince to the houſe of | which are engraved ſeveral hiſtorcial paſ- 
Auſtria, by his marriage with the princeſs | ſages. Here is alſo the tomb of the arch- 
Catherine of Arragon. The former on the | duke Ferdinand and Philippina Welſerin; 
high idea which has been 1n all ages enter- | for the latter is an inſcription, who is there 
tained of king Arthur's atchievements, to | called, © moſt dear conſort,” fo that ſhe was 
which alſo Clovis and Godfrey of Boulogne, | more than a miſtreſs, though by compact, | | 
probably owe their honourable ſtation. * | the children born of ſuch a marriage, 1n- '| 
On the right hand in this church, is a | herit neither the princely dignity, nor the | 


chapel, called the Silver chapel, the altar | lands. 


II. Deſcription of the imperial Caſtle and Palace of Ambras, with its Curioftties, as the 
Treaſury, Arſenal, long ſpiked Iron Shoes, Image of a large Man, Judas's Halter, Turkiſh 
Arms, Curioſities of Coral, Antiquities, Porcelain, Coins, Amber, Cameos, Intaglios, old 
Arms, natural Curioſities, &c. &c. the Library, Welſerinns's Bath, and the Air of 


Ambras why unhealthy, 


HE caſtle of Ambras, (alſo called Arx Langen, cardinal and archbiſhop of Saltz- 8 
Ambroſiana), hes half a league from burg, from 1519, to 1540. Duke Ferdi- ' i 
Infpruck. The Tiroleſe call it Ombras. | nand's Bohemian ear-picker or truncheon, 
This is a ſeat of the archduke's, which was | of a hard knotty wood; with ſuch an ear- 
built on this ſpot on account of the beauty | picker, this prince uſed to ſay, the ears and 
and conveniency of the ſituation, com- | underſtandings of the rebellious Bohemians 
manding Inſpruck and the Innthal. Here | ſhould be cleared; and the armour of a 
are a number of curioſities, collected at] French knight, called Claude de Batre, 
a great expence by the former lords of this | with whom Maximilian I. at the diet which 
country, and eſpecially by the archduke | he held at Worms, in 1495, entered the 
Ferdinand. In the firſt place there is a large | lifts for having ſpoken contumeliouſly of the 
quantity of armour, both for ſhow and uſe; | German. nobility, no other perſon daring ta 
ſome for unhorſing an antagoniſt in a tourna- | encounter him, by reaſon of his extraordi- 
ment, and others for bloodſhed in a real | nary ſtrength and dexterity. At laſt, with a 
combat. Among theſe are the coats of ar-| great deal of difficulty, Maximilian foiled 
mour and the weapons made uſe of by ſe- | his antagoniſt. An account of all theſe cal- 
veral famous princes and noblemen; parti- | led Armamentarium heroicum Ambroſia- 
cularly king Francis I. as armed at the] num, has been republiſhed in quarto, from 
battle of Pavia, together with his black-| Schenk's treatiſe, in 1601, and that at Nu- 
cloth hoſe, which he wore at that time, yet] renberg, in 1735, under the care of the ce- 
this prince's whole ſuit of armour are ſhewn | lebrated M. Kohler, with the image, name, | 1 
at Paris. The armour of the renowned | and titles to every armour, of the great | 
Scanderbeg, together with the ſword with | perſonage who wore it. ED 
which, in a ſingle combat, he clove his gi- Many of the ſuits of armour belonging to 
gantic antagoniſt quite. through the head | the archdukes of Auſtria, have iron-ſhoes, 
down to the body; the armour and ſtar of | with very long points or ſpikes, which like 
Ziſka, who after he had loſt his ſight, diſ- | caſes, came over the common ſhoes and 
tinguiſhed the monks by feeling their bald | boots. Theſe were called calcei lunati, cor- 
pates, and ſo cut their heads off; the cui- | nuti, roſtrati. Some of them were an. ell 


rals and truncheon, both caſt, of Matthew | long, till at laſt they were ſuppreſſed.. Of 
| this 
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this faſhion are not only ſeveral ancient 
German ftatues, but ſeveral pieces of ta- 
peſtry in the palace of Bruſſels, made in the 
time of Philip, the good duke of Burgundy. 
In the abovementioned armory, are allo 
2 great number of old Roman ſhields and 
helmets, with little coats of armour for 
young princes, wham it was cuſtomary to 
train up very early to martial exerciſes. 


Againſt the wall ſtands the wooden image 


of one Aymon, who belonged to the arch- 
duke Ferdinand's body guards; he was 
eleven feet high, but did not live much 
above his forticth year. The famous Baron 
Bentenrieder, the Imperial miniſter, who 
was eight feet eight inches high, travelling 
this way meaſured himſelf with this wooden 
giant, but hardly reached up to Aymon's 
armpits. At his ſide ſtands alſo a wooden 
image but three ſpans high, of a dwarf, 
who was living at the fame time in the arch- 
duke's court. Here is allo a {tuffed horſe, 
which in archduke Sigiſmund's time, at 


one ſudden ſtart, leaped ſixteen paces, in 


memory of which, two ſtones were ſet up 


at the place, near the village of Ambras, 
and are ſtill to be ſeen; the horſe and the 


young nobleman its rider, expired on the 


ſpot. In this place a bit of the rope, 


with which Judas hanged himſelf, is _— 

a 
nobleman of the name of Schertch, that he 
got this relick in a church at the ſacking of 
Rome under Charles, duke of Bourbon, 


and that the other part of it he had made a 


preſent of to his family at Mauren, in the 


duchy of Wirtemberg. 


On the wall alſo hangs the ſkin of a ſer- 
pent, betwixt twelve and fifteen feet long, 
ſhot near Kehl on the Rhine. There is a 
valley near Tirol, remarkable for the height 


of its juniper- trees, from which a ſtraight 
pole thirty feet long hath been cut, and 


placed in this repoſitory. Here likewiſe 
are ſhewn Turkiſh piſtols adorned with ſil- 
ver. A whole chamber 1s alſo hung with 
Turkiſh arms; among which are ſeveral 
very rich, kewiſe the horſe- furniture of a 


Baſhaw and an Aga, both taken by general 
Swendi, &c. ; | Dp 

The moſt valuable things are kept in the 
upper gallery, in large high cloſets. In the 
firtt among other things, is the horſe-tail of 
the Grand Viſier, who in the year 1683, 
commanded at the ſiege of Vienna. 

Here are ſhewn many old welcomes of 
glaſs goblets. And whoever drank off a 
welcome with a good air, was admitted to 
write his name and a ſentence in a book 
kept for that uſe; and ſome ſuch are to 
be ſeen in this place. The ladies had a par- 
ticular book, moſt of whoſe ſentences were 
devout, but the mens were generally of an- 
other kind. | | 

The third cloſet is filled with natural co- 
rals and curioſities made of them, one was 
fiſhed up from the bottom of the ſea, being 
a fine branch growing out of the head of a 
ſmall ſea dog. Of this ſort is one growing 
on a glais bottle, among Sir Hans Sloane's 
collection, now in the Britiſh Muſeum at 
Montague houſe, in London. | 

The fourth cloſet contains a great num- 
ber of antiquities, both Greek and Roman; 
namely, idols, ſpecula veritatis, or conjurin 
looking-glaſſes, with which the prieſts uſed 
to impoſe upon the credulous ; but the moſt 
remarkable curioſity here, are ſome frag- 
ments of the old Roman laws, on thin tables 
of braſs. 

In the fifth cloſet are curious vaſes of 
porcelain and earth, and among the latter 
are ſeveral, ſaid to have been painted be- 
fore they were put into the furnace, by Ra- 
phael d' Urbino, in his youth. 

In the ſixth cloſet are ſeveral ſmall deſks 
full of ancient coins and medals; one in 
honour of Virgil, is ſhewn as an ineſtimable 
curioſity ; but its antiquity would not pro- 
bably ſtand a ſtrict examination. Six large 
folios, bound in' black velvet with filver 
claſps, contain, indeed, a very valuable col- 
lection of medals of the old Roman em- 
perors, ranged in chronological order, the 
leaves of theſe books are of very thin wood, 


that 


in which the medals are ſo enchaſed in rows, 
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that both ſides may be viewed only by turn- 
ing over the leaf, The learned Heraus of 
Vienna digeſted this work, but at laſt fell 
into diſgrace from a ſuſpicion of breach of 
truſt in regard to the medals. Next to theſe 
zs a collection of old gold medals, to the 
weight of thirteen pounds, among which is 
alſo an Otho; bur they have not one cop- 
per piece of that emperor. This ſingle clo- 
{et contains fix and thirty thouſand -ancient 
medals in filver, not to mention the many 
thouſand copper pieces which lie ſcattered 
about. | | 

Belides theſe are ſeveral pieces of inge- 
nious workmanſhip in Tiroleſe agate, with a 
very curious piece of ambergreaſe, repre- 
ſenting an elephant with a caſtle on his 
back., it is about a finger's breadth in length, 
and, together with the caſtle, of the ſame 
height, and ſet in gold, adorned with ſome 
ſparks of diamonds. 

In a particular marble repoſitory repre- 
ſenting a caſtle, are kept ſeveral fine ſeals 
cameos, and intaglios; ſome of which are 
cut in Tiroleſe jaſper and agate; the whole 
number amounts to about thirty-three thou- 
ſand. In one of theſe ſtones, the difference 
of colours has been ingeniouſly improved, 
ſo as to raiſe three diſtinct faces of quite dif- 
ferent colours. Among the antiquities, the 
moſt remarkable piece 1s an Alaric king vf 
the Goths. | 

The feventh cloſet is full of old armour ; 
and among the reſt, an Indian helmet of 
Brazil wood, and a muſquet of the earlieſt 
invention; but what deſerves particular no- 
tice, 1s the ſtock of a gun in ivory, made 
by the ingenious Collin. The other curio- 
fities are a croſs-bow, which at once diſ- 
charged thirty-four arrows, the truncheon 
of Maximilian I. and his perſpective glaſs, 
with a tube of ebony. £ 
In the eighth are plants, animals, and 
other natural productions, particularly fine 
tortoiſes, large ſhamoy-balls, a buffalo's 


— 


. horn of an extraordinary ſize. 


Ihe ninth is, in general, filled with cu- 
rioſities cut in wood, among which, that of 


| 


| . 
the rape of the Sabines, cut in Cedar by 
Collin, is truely admirable; as alſo a pair 
of beads, the largeſt of which are ef peach, 
and the ſmaller of cherry- ſtones, with ſeve- 
ral faces cut out upon them. Here is alſo 
a muſick book, etched upon ſattin, with all 
the delicacy of a copper- plate; it is the work 
of a lady. 9 5 

On the other ſide of the gallery in fix 
cloſets, are twelve hundred ſmall portraits 
of famous perſons ; thele are really curioſi- 
ties of value, no place affording the hke 
for number and beauty; and what is more 
remarkable, they are all originals. 

Among other remarkable particulars in 
the tenth cloſet, is a drinking veſſel made- 
of rhinoceros's horn, a large ivory fan of 
ancient Gothick workmanſhip, a table made- 
of a certain kind of ore, beautifully veined: 
with gold and filver, alſo two cymbals, of a 
clear ſound, though made of gold ; they 
are ſaid to have belonged to Aaron's veſt- 
ment. They are about the ſize of a com- 
mon | billiard-ball, without the leaſt aper- 
ture, and what 1s very remarkable, they 
ſoung of themſelves, even when held and 
covered between both the hands, ſo that no 
part of their ſurface can be ſeen. _ 

The next cloſet contains curious birds, 
and feather work of all kinds; and among 
the *reſt, a ſmall bird called bachamſel, 
which being amphibious, was caught like 
a fiſh with an angling-line, by the arch- 
duke Sigiſmund Francis, in the year 1664. 
Among the feather works, the fans of white 
herons feathers, tipped. with black, are the 
moſt admired. | 

In the twelfth cloſet are preferved pieces 
of penmanſhip, by perſons who had neither 
hands nor feet. Here are alſo the artillery 


book of Maximilian I. the prayer-book of 


the unfortunate Philippina Welſerinn, and 
2 conſiderable number of others that be- 
longed to illuſtrious perſons, 

The thirteenth cloſer is filled with works 


| of ſteel and iron, particularly a baſſo relieyo, 


repreſenting a battle. 


In 
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In the fourteenth are ſeveral petrifications, 
as plants, fiſhes, fruits, and the like, turn- 
ed into ſtone; a cabinet of red Tiroleſe 
' agate, a ſpoon of green Tiroleſe jaſper, 
ſpeckled with ſmall red ſpots, in which the 
beauty of this ſtone conſiſts. 

Ihe fifteenth contains a great variety of 
watches, mathematical and muſical inſtru- 
ments, particularly a pipe, ſuch as the 
Fauni are ſuppoſed to play on, conſiſting of 
ſeven reeds. 

The ſixteenth repoſitory contains a vaſt 
number. of ſpecies of different ores, and 
rough gems, particularly a lump of maſly 
filver, as white as ſnow, weighing twenty 
pounds, found in a filyer mine at Tirol. 
This piece is worth notice, though inferior 
in beauty to a ſmall lump near it, brought 
from Peru. In the matrix of an emerald, 
we ſee the manner in which this gem con- 
cretes in round ſtones, reſembling green 
cryſtal, and the diamond is ſeen in its ma- 
trix, to have the fame formation, but of a 
different colour. Here is a ſeal of the Ti- 
roleſe arms, curiouſly cut on a fine emerald, 
alſo a block conſiſting of pieces of wood, 
ſilver, gold, and a ſilver medal, ſtill very 
plain, all incorporated into one maſs, and 
partly melted, being a remainder of the fire, 
which many years ago conſumed the palace 
of Rukeluſt in Inſpruck. Here is alſo a 
very remarkable piece of a ſtump of a tree, 
its bark being in its natural ſtate, and the 
wood within petrified. | 

The ſeventeenth cloſet glitters with very 
valuable pieces of workmanſhip in gold and 
filver, among the reſt is a cup, near · nine 
inches in diameter, made of a maldivia nut, 
on which they place a very great value. 
Here are alſo ſeveral other pieces of great 
value, particularly an bee ſaid to 
have © to the emperor Maximilian 

8 | 

The eighteenth and following cloſets, are 
filled with works in cryſtal and gold, among 
which, are ſeveral welcomes FA ladies in 


cryſtal. The moſt valuable pieces are quite "99s yellow caſt, Here are likewiſe 


! 
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plain, without any figures, that the clear. 
neſs and purity of the cryſtal may be ſeen; 
the figures being generally no more than an 
artifice to conceal ſome flaw or impurity, 
They alſo ſhew here the ſword, which the 
emperor Charles V. uſed to wear on court- 
teſtivals, an agate with a variety of beauti- 


ful colours, on which is finely repreſented 


N 


the rape of Proſerpine; a tea- pot, and a ſet 
of cups of onyx; and a bowl formed out of 
a ſingle chalcedony. In this cloſet alſo is 
an ivory crucifix, ſo ſmall as to be ſet in a 
ring, beſides ſeveral veſſels of gold and ſil- 
ver, which the ladies of former ages uſed 
to faſten to their clothes, and fill with water, 
in order to preſerve natural flowers in all 
their freſhneſs and beauty. 

Along this gallery are ſeveral pictures, 
particularly a hare, having four feet grow- 
ing out of its back, ſhot in the mountains 
of Tirol; a Tiroleſe lady of an hundred 
and forty years of age; the portrait of a 


man with his face entirely covered with 


hair, but his children very different, a ſon 
being quite ſmooth, and a daughter hairy 
to her eyes. On the wall alſo hangs the 
ſkin of a ſhamoy, having two horns grow- 
ing out of its rump. 

The library is 1n very indifferent condi- 
tion, being wholly without the beſt modern 
books. Here is a model of the Schwatz 
mine, made of ore; a ſtag's attire of a yery 
remarkable magnitude, in the middle of a 
tree, compactly grown together ; a hole 1s 
made on both ſides through the wood, to 
remove all ſuſpicion of fraud. In all pro- 
bability this ſtag, either enfeebled by age, 
or mortally wounded, reſted his head againſt 
a young tree, and dying in that poſture, 
the tree in time grew round his head. Here 
is a copper-plate of the tomb of the emperor 
Maximilian I. finely executed. Alſo twenty 
braſs buſts of the emperors, and other fa- 
mous perſons of - antiquity, beſides many 
others in marble, among which are ſome by 
Grecian. artiſts; theſe are eaſily known by 

ic- 
ow 
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tures of ſome natives of Tirol, remarkable 
for their height. A perſon named Hans 
Braw, who was drawn in 1550, 1s not 1n- 
ferior to the famous Goliah of Gath, whoſe 
ſtature 1s, with great appearance of accu- 
racy, eſtimated at twelve feet and ſomething 
above eight inches Engliſh meaſure; near 
him, is a woman, called the tall ſpinſter, 
above eleven feet high. 

In the upper apartments of this palace, 
is a large hall, adorned with the pictures of 
the counts of Tirol, at full length, with 
large horns of elks, ſtags, and ſhamois, 
and near it the bath where the beautiful Wel- 
ſerina expired. In the chamber facing the 
Inthal, is a copy of the laſt tournament, 
held by Charles V. at Augſburg, the origi- 


nal being in the arſenal of that city. Among 
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the paintings in this caſtle, Noah's ark, by 
Baſſano, is particularly admired. | 
The proper reſidence of the officers be- 
longing to the palace, was formerly at Am- 
bras, as being a delightful place, with a 
proſpect exceeding any in Tirol, extend- 
ing over Inſpruck to Hall; but for ſome 
years paſt, the air about Ambras is become 
very unhealthy, eſpecially the night air, 
which often occaſions fevers. and fluxes, 
This change is ſaid to be owing to a large 
lake, between Inſpruck and Ambras, for- 
merly uſed for breeding fiſh ; but by an ill 
judged parſimony, the lake has been neg- 
lected, and 1s at preſent little better than a 
moraſs, whoſe noxious exhalations ſpread 


over the whale neighbourhood. 


III. Continuation of the Journey through Tirol, Deſcription of the royal Mine of Schwarrs: 
| =: the City of Saltzburg, &c. 


TTALL a pretty town of Innthal, is 
H about a mile from Inſpruck, and re- 
markable for its mint, which is worked by 
water, and ſtamps an hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in a minute; the engine conſiſts of two 
ſteel cylinders or rollers, between which the 
gold and filver pieces, being reduced to a 
proper thickneſs, are inſerted, -and carried 
through in the manner of a' rolling preſs; 
this is the work of one man only. In one 
of the cylinders are fixed the ſtamps for 
one ſide of a conſiderable number of pieces, 
on the other cylinder, ſtamps for the other 
ſide. The forcible collifion of theſe cylin- 
ders not only makes a clear impreſſion on 
both ſides of the pieces, but cuts them ſo 
that they immediately drop out. Here is 
alſo ſhewn the place where the. Tiroleſe, 
during the laſt war; killed the Bavarian ge- 
neral, by beating him with hammers. 

At ſomething more than a league. from 
this town are high mountains, where, for 
above three hundred years paſt, they have 
dug up falt, in the form of large ſtones, out 
of capacious ſubterranean pits. Theſe 
ſtones reſemble allum, but are of different 
Vor. I. Ny 22. EY 


colours, the taſte is not leſs pungent than 
that of pure ſalt, but being mixed with a 
great deal of dirt, and other ſubſtances, it 
Is diſſolved in pits filled with freſh water, 
which is afterwards conveyed in wooden 
pipes to Hall, where it is boiled into a white 
ſalt, in large iron pans, The wood neceſ- 
fary for this operation is brought by the ri- 
ver Inn. The works at the mine and pans, 
employ near a thouſand hands; yet, after 
charges are deducted, the neat annual pro- 
duce to the Imperial chamber, is very little 
leſs than two thouſand. rix dollars. | 

The Imperial mine lies a quarter of a 
league beyond the town of Schwartz ; the 
labqurers in it amount to nine hundred, and 
the whole compliment of . perſons, great 
and ſmall belonging to it, is near two thou- 
ſand. The ore is nothing near ſo rich as 
formerly, the quintal of ore yielding only 
between four and five ounces of ſilver, with 
ſome copper, and blue and green colours. 
Every month three thouſand ſmall tubs full 
are taken out of the mine, and the ore being 
ſeparated from the ſtony parts, is brought 
to Schwartz by water, in an hour and a, 
P halt, 
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_ i 
half, the ſmelting houſes, on account of the | 


conveniency of wood, being built here. 


Where the wooden ſhores in the mine de- 


cay, they begin to ſupply their places with 
ſtone pillars. In the pits which lie very 
deep, you may be conveniently carried 
about the level paſſages in little carriages 
and ſome hours ſlide away in this manner. 
They are, at preſent, buſy in fixing a large 
wheel, by means of which they intend to 
drain the water from a depth of a hundred 
and fifty fathoms, in hopes of getting again 
to a former ſhaft, known to be very rich. 
It appears from former accounts, that from 
the year 1525, to 1564, beſides an inex- 
preſſible quantity of copper, Schwartz has 
produced two millions three hundred and 
twenty-eight thouſand and five hundred 
marks of pure ſilver. Cuſpinian reckoned 
the yearly produce in his time, at three tons 
of gold, or three hundred thouſand dollars; 
particularly in the year 1523, it amounted 
to fifty five' thouſand eight hundred and 
fifty - five marks and half an ounce of ſilver; 
but in 1323, it roſe to ſeventy-ſeven thou- 


ſand eight hundred and ſeventy marks, five | 


ounces and an half. But immediately after 
the death of the emperor Ferdinand I. this 
mine is faid to have decreaſed; fo that in 
1564, it yielded only ſeventeen thouſand 
five hundred and eighteen marks, five ounees 
and a half; and ever ſince, in no year, has it 
exceeded twenty thouſand marks. The cop- 
per made here, is computed to be at leaſt 
forty pounds to every mark of ſilver. Here 
are flores ferri, particularly beautiful, re- 
fembling flakes of ſnow upon grounds of 
emeralds, which perſons fond of natural 
curioſities, never fail to carry away with 
Some miles from Schwartz, in one of the 
mountainous parts, where ice is to be ſeen 
throughout the whole year, is a mine be- 
longing to the lords of Sternbach, the cop- 
per of which may be hardened at pleaſure; 
but it is naturally fo ſoft and malleable; as 
to be uſed in the laces of Lyons! Near the 


Dpſeription of the C HWARTZ Mine, from 


which are made ſeveral forts of utenſils, and 
particularly vaſt quantities of round panes 
tor windows, according to the faſhion of 
upper Germany. A conſiderable part of the 
employment of the inhabitants of the town 
conſiſts in fining, poliſhing, and ſelling the 
ſeveral remarkable ſtones, found in the 
neighbouring mountains, as cryſtal, dragons- 
blood, malachites, aſterias, or ſtone ſtars. 
and the like. | * 
Except in the mines and ſalt works, the 
commonalty of Tirol find little employment 
at home; and being with all very prolific, 
as is the caſe in all mountainous countries, 
where the aliments are ordinary and ſimple, 
without any of the adulterations of cookery, 
they find themſelves under a neceſſity of 
ſeeking bread in other parts, either by trade 
or labour. Parents who ſend their children, 
when young, mark ſome image on their 
arm with a needle, or the point of a knife; 
and theſe marks being rubbed over with a 
particular black ink; they never wear out, 
but many years' after . the means of 
evincing their conſanguinity, 7. 
Between Schwartz and Gundel, which 
places are three miles from each other, 
ſtands the fort of Ratenberg, upon a nar- 
row GY e 901209 ee J 
From Gundel to Elmau, is alſo a ſtage 
and an half. Theſe parts afford a particular 
fiſh with nine ſmall eyes, but not above one 
or two fingers in length, and ſcarcely of the 
thickneſs of a quill; they are very palatable 
and allowed by the phyſicians to be ex- 
tremely innocent. They are catched in 
Hintenſteiner lake, belonging to the manor 
of Kuffſtein. The garriſon of fort Huffſtein 
 confifts only of 80 men. 
Betwxt Watring and Unkin, is the paſs 
of Strube, and the Tiroleſe dominions, 
and the nearer you come to the frontiers of 
Saltzburg, the narrower are the intervals 
between the mountains. On the right hand 
along a ſtream, which runs on the left hand 
of the road, with a very noiſy rapidity, are 
high mountains covered with fine trees, and 


town of Schwartz is a good glaſs-houſe, in 


1 


on the other ſide are likewiſe vaſt moun- 
| EE. | „ taills, 
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tains, and above them ſtreight ſteep rocks 
with even ſummits, as if they were the 
walls of ſome town ſituated there. Beyond 
the Saltzburg harrier near Strube, at the 
river Sal, which empties itſelf into the Sal- 
za, the valley betwixt the high mountains 
contracts itſelf ſo, as hardly to afford room 
for the road, which is not amiſs, except that 
it lies up a high mountain perpendicular to 
the river. The like inconveniency and from 
the ſame cauſe, occurs in the road betwixt 
Biſhofſhoven, going to the right beyond 
the Lueg Straits towards Saltzburg, only 


with this difference, that on the former road 


the Salza is to the right, and here the Salza 
is on the left. . 

The deſerts in the Tiroleſe mountains to- 
wards Trent and thoſe of Saltzburg, offer- 
ing a ſecure retreat, the perſecuted Wal- 
denſes fled hither, and diſperſed themſelves 
in theſe deſolate valleys, where they propa- 


gated a ſyſtem of faith, in many points cor- 


reſponding with that of the proteſtants. Lu- 
ther's doctrine was afterwards openly pro- 
feſſed, though under many difficulties; till 
at length the fiery zeal of the biſhop of 
Brixen, in whoſe dioceſe one of theſe Tiro- 
leſe vallies lay, obliged above twenty thou- 
ſand of its inhabitants, whoſe religion had 
hitherto been unknown, to quit the coun- 
try in 1681, and diſperſe themſelves among 
ſome proteſtant ſtates in Germany. In 
1680, the valley of Tefferecker, alſo ſaw it- 
ſelf forſaken by its inhabitants. 
Betwixt Unken and Saltzburg, which 
lie four German miles from each other, are 
the Bavarian ſalt works at Reichenhall. Its 
ſalt ſprings, which are ſtiled God's good- 
neſs, are raiſed by means of a wheel thirty- 
ſix feet in diameter, with iron chains; and 
another of a ſmaller ſize, (on whoſe edges 
are faſtened little leathern buckets, which 
throw out the water that is raiſed) to a high 
work-houſe, where it is ſeparated, into two 
equal parts; one of which is conveyed in 
leaden pipes three German miles over high 
mountains to Fraunſtein. 
purpoſe, on the mountains along the way, 


And for this 
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are little houſes and machines, which, by the 


force of the ſprings guſhing out of the rock, 


raiſe the ſalt water ſtill higher, and at length 
convey it thither, where by reaſon of the 
greater plenty of wood, more ſalt is boiled 
than at Reichenhall, and afterwards they 
can both diſpoſe of it and ſend it away with 
greater conveniency. At Reichenhall are 
ſix pans, in ſome of which alternately the 
ſalt is boiled every day; and in ſix days the 
whole work is completed. The weekly 
charges amount to five hundred guilders. 
That the pans may not be too much da- 
maged by the ſalt- water, they are firſt over- 
laid with lime, mixed with fern and ſtraw. 
In the boiling, a ſediment of a kind of 
baſtard ſalt adheres to this layer; and every 
quarter of a year, or ſooner, if it becomes 


ſcabrous, is hewn out again, diſſolved, and 


with ſome additional ſalt-water, boiled to a 
fine ſalt. The Saal at Riechenhall has, pre- 
viouſly from nature, all the proper ſtrength 
of ſalt to be boiled and refined; by which 
they have one trouble- leſs than at Hall in 
Innthal, or at Halleyn near Saltzburg, 
where for diſſolving the rock ſalt, freſh wa- 
ter muſt be firſt brought to the mine, and 
put into the pits. At Hall in-Saxony, they 
put bullocks blood and eggs, into the ſalt- 
pans, to promote the ſeparation of the ſaline 
parts from the remaining water. But no 


ſuch thing is done here, nor at Hall in 
Suabia, Nauhein, or Lunenburg. 


Notwithſtanding the great quantity of 


ſalt- water uſed at Reichenhall, beſides what 
is conveyed to Fraunſten; yet is the ſpring 


ſo abundant, that a great deal remains. 
Near it has alſo been found a ſtream of 
freſh-water, by the ſwift current of which, 
their wheels and water engines are worked. 
But as both ſprings are ſurrounded with 
hills, and the places were in danger of being 
overflown by the conflux of theſe waters, 
an aqueduct was undertaken. above three 
hundred years ago, and completed at a pro- 
digious charge. This, indeed, is a work 


which cannot be beheld without amaze- 
ment, its channel runs under the town of 
3 | ; 


Reichen- 
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Reichenhall, and ſeveral gardens and fields, 
at the depth of twelve fathoms from the ſur- 
face, and is a half league in length, there 
the water breaks out into day-light with 
great impetuoſity. One may paſs through 
this aqueduct, within a quarter of an hour, 
in boats by candle-light, and the motion 1s 
ſo rapid, that the boat muſt often be check- 
ed. The water is commonly betwixt three 
and four feet deep; but it is often ſwelled 
by the rains, ſo as not to leave room for 
the boat with paſſengers fitting upright. 
The breadth of this canal is five feet; and 


every eight or ten years, the bottom is 


Cleared of any ſtones carried thither by the 
floods or freſh-water, or wantonly thrown 
down the ſpiracles or apertures, which in 


the form of towers riſe into the open air, 


and through ſome of which you may ſpeak 
from the walls of the city, with thoſe who 
are going along the aqueduct. The roof 
in reſpect of its duration, appears to be an 
everlaſting work, being not only of free- 
ſtone, but in many places ſo overlaid with a 
very hard kind of reſin, as with a varniſh, 
that it looks like one entire ſolid piece. The 
deſcent to this ſubterraneous canal, is by 
the ſteps of a tower near the ſpring of Saal, 
whoſe water overflowing, runs about fifty 

ces before it diſcharges itſelf into the 

ſh-water ftream ; and then does not im- 
mediately mingle with it. Whilſt the ſalt- 
water runs ſeparately, all the aquatic ani- 
mals avoid it, but when by the influx of the 
other, it becomes only brackiſh, this canal 
is ſeen to abound with very fine trouts, 
thynne fiſh, and other kinds. | 


Saltz burg is a fine city, the greateſt part 


of the houſes are five ſtories high ; but the 
ſtreets are narrow, and being paved after 
the old faſhion, the courſe of the water and 
the filth is in the middle, and the ſpouts 
conſequently project to ſome diſtance from 
the houſes. The roofs from the ſtreets appear 
to be perfectly flat, but only conſiſt of ſe- 
.veral ſmall low ends, which are hid 
by the four main walls of the houſes. One 
part of the City ſtands on a ſteep rock; and 


Deſcription of the City of S ALT Z BURG, from 
| 
ſeem to be ſtuck on them like ſwallows neſts, 


the little houſes by the ſide of the river Salza; 


Before the palace, fronting the new apart- 
ments, is a fountain, which paſſes for the 
largeſt and fineſt in all Germany; the figures 
are all of white marble, but in the gro- 
teſque taſte. The reſervoir is an 20 feet 
in circuit, excluſive of the ſteps, four large 
horſes ſpout the water out of chair mouths 
and noſtrils, though not in ſuch quantities 
as the ſtatues above them. The height of 
the whole work exceeds fifty feet, and is 
ſurrounded by a column of water, ſome 
inches in diameter, and eighteen feet high, 
The palace is magnificent, aboundin 


with fine pictures, tables of inlaid marble, 
and ſuperb ſtones of all colours, and adorned 


with ſtatues. The furniture has nothing 
remarkable. And though the tapeſtries are 
valuable on account of the gold and ſilver 
in them; yet age has deprived them of the 
greateſt part of their beauty. From the 
roof of the palace, which you may go quite 
round, upon boards laid over the little ga- 
bels, is a charming proſpect. The citadel 
ſtands near it, upon a high mountain. The 
new apartments though not in the exact 
rules of ſymmetry, are a conſiderable deco- 
ration to the place, and contain all the of- 
fices of the archbiſhop. The Mews is in 
three very long and high arched diviſions; 
the horſes, the number of which amounts to 
a hundred an fifty, eat out of white marble 
mangers, and twice a week a running water 
is turned in through both ſides of the ſtalls, 
and carries away any filth that may have 
thered there. The number of the arch- 
iſnop's horſes in the city and at his coun- 
try palaces, are ſaid to be two hundred and 
fifty. Over this ſtable is the fencing ſchool, 
and before it a pond for watering the horſes, 
ninety-three feet in length, within it ſtands a 
very large horſe, made of one piece of marble, 
with water guſhing out of its mouth. 

The winter riding ſchool is very lofty, 
placed with ſeats on both ſides of the walls 
between the windows, for the accommoda- 
tion of ſpectators of diſtinction, that the 


riders 
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riders may not be incommoded in their ex- 
erciſes. The ſummer riding ſchool, which 
alſo ſerves for baiting of wild beaſts in the 
open air, has three diſtinct galleries, one 
ſide of which is all cut out of the rock, and 
ſituated upon one part of the Monchberg, 
through which St. Arno, a former biſhop, 
ordered the river Albe to be twice brought 
into the city, under the direction of Chuno 
of Guelreth. Above this riding ſchool lies 
the Edmundburg, which belongs to the 
monaſtery of St. Peter ; below it in St. Pe- 
ter's church, hes buried St. Rupert. Op- 

oſite to it is an hermitage with windows 
hoy out of the higheſt and ſteepeſt rocks, 
but at preſent it is uninhabited. 

In the cathedral all the altars are of beau- 
tiful marble of different kinds; under the 
cupola are four altars with an organ, the 
fifth and fineſt organ 1s over the main en- 
trance, and conſiſts of three thouſand two 
hundred and ſixty- ſix pipes, the longeſt of 
which is thirty-three — To this organ 
belong four keys, and forty-two regiſters, 
ſeventeen of which are of clock work. The 
roof of this church is covered with cop- 
per, the gallery betwixt the cathedral and 
the palace, is of white marble; and nothing 
in the world can make finer muſick than the 
chimes of this cathedral. 

The new univerſity church of the imma- 
culate conception of the bleſſed Virgin 
Mary, is a noble building, the inſide being 
decorated with very fine ſtucco work. The 
college, which was only founded in 1617, 
has its profeſſorſhips filled with Benedictine 
monks, and was raiſed to an univerſity in the 
year 1623, has never been able to make the 
* and attain to the reputation of other 
like foundations. Before the Theatine con- 
vent ſtands a marble pillar of one entire 
block, four and twenty feet high. 

In St. Sebaſtian's church lies the famous 
Switzer, Theophraſtus Bombaſt, ſurnamed 


Paracelſus, one of the greateſt vaunters that 


ever lived, and has an oſtentatious epitaph, 
to the following purpoſe, Here is re- 
poſited Philip Theophraſtus, a celebrated 


ö 
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— - nw ras AO en ere. — — — — 


„ 
Dr. of phyſick, who with wonderful ſkill 
removed thoſe dreadful plagues the leproſy, 
gout, and dropſy, and other incurable diſ- 
eaſes of the human body, &c“. 

From the lower part of the city, you go 
over a covered bridge to the archbiſhop's 
palace of Mirabella, whoſe fine chapel con- 
ſtitutes the middle part of the capital fide. 
Facing it is a Mount Parnaſſus, with a pe- 
gaſus of braſs on the top, but the water 
falls from it by caſcades as in a wilderneſs. 
In the palace is a grand marble ſtair-caſe, 
finely painted. The great hall is adorned 
with fiſh and curious tables, with many ex- 
quiſite landſkips. The floors, as in the city 
palace, are inlaid with red and white marble, 
and the hangings, with. the like furniture, 
are moſtly red, embroidered with gold and 
ſilver. The garden does not want for 
beauty, having been ingeniouſly laid out 
within a part of the fortifications. The 
Salza running cloſe by it, adds to the a- 
greeableneſs of the proſpect from the gar- 
den wall. Within the garden is a large 
aviary with ſprings and ſpreading arbours, 
where, during the ſummer heats, the arch-. 
biſhop frequently takes his repaſts. The 
theatre, decorated with green turf, deſerves 
its praiſe. Here are four large marble: 
groupes, as the rape of Proſerpine, the rape 
of Helen, Hercules wreſtling with Anteus, 
and ZEneas carrying his father out of Troy 
upon his ſhoulders. The orangery loſes 
much of its beauty by the many waſtes in 
it; at preſent it has only nine ſtraight trees 
of any conſiderable dimenſions; and theſe 
were brought from Italy many years ago, 
at the expence of eleyen hundred guilders. 
The middling trees, indeed, are ſo nume- 
rous, as two years ago to have yielded a- 
bove twenty thouſand oranges. The city. 
of Saltzburg is fortified with eleven baſ- 
tions. The archbiſhop's troops conſiſt of a 
thouſand men, whoſe uniform 1s. generally 
white, faced with red, and ſometimes only 
plain brown. The carbineers who are the 
life-guards, and the other officers were black. 
with red facings, and gold lace. 

| | Another 
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Another palace of the archbiſhop's, 1s 
Kleiſheim, three quarters of a league from 
the city. It is ſaid that four princes with 
their retinue, may conveniently lodge in it, 
and that each prince may ſtep out of his 
coach into his own apartment. But now it 
is ſo far from being ſuch a building, eſpe- 
cially ſince the preſent archbiſhop cauſed a 
part of it to be pulled down, that it ſcarcely 
affords room for him and a few of his houſe- 
hold. The garden lies entirely waſte. And 
indeed, from the whole, one would little 
conceive that three archbiſhops have al- 
ready beſtowed no ſmall care and conſider- 
able ſums of money upon it. The great 
hall is the fineſt part of the whole building. 
The archb.ſhop's apartment conſiſts of a- 
bout four or five chambers; and on the 
other ſide of the hall towards Saltzburg, 
his favourite and nephew count Arco, the 
great huntſman, with the his wife counteſs of 
Khunnenberg are lodged. The other officers 
of the court live in Saltzburg ; and the ſove- 
reign himſelf would not be fo ſtraitened, 
did not his paſſion for hunting make him 
prefer this palace to others more ſpacious 
and convenient. Near Kleiſheim is the 
pleaſant nurſery called Belvidere, but affords 
nothing remarkable. The archbiſhop has 
his lords of the bed-chamber, and eight 
great officers. RE 

Both the civil and military officers at Saltz- 
burg, have a conſiderable advantage over 
ok of other countries, half of their ſalary 
being continued to their widows during life, 
or till they alter their condition. 

The canons of this archbiſhoprick are 
twenty-two in number, who are all counts 
or barons, and ſix of theſe are biſhops, one 
of them being beſides cardinal count Zin- 
-zindorf. .. 1 LG: 

All the canons take place in the church 
and at all publick ſolemnities, according to 
the ſeniority of their canonſhip ; but upon 
coming to the font of holy water, the biſhops, 
though junior canons, have the precedency. 
The fuffragans to the archbiſhop of Saltz- 
burg, are the biſhops of Freiſenger, Ratiſ- 
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bonne, Paſſau, Brixen, Gurk, Chimſee, 
Seccau, and Lavant. The four latter he 
ſtyles your friendſhip. The archbiſhop's 
income is computed at eight hundred 
thouſand dollars. 

Heilbrunn another of the archbiſhop's 
ſeats, is about a quarter of a league from 
Saltzburg. The building of itſelf contains 
nothing remarkable, but the garden is ex- 
tremely pleaſant, being laid out in the man- 
ner of a wilderneſs, and abounding with 
the fineſt water- works, reſervoirs, ponds, 
and baſons, all ſo clear, that one ſees the 
trouts and other fiſh ſporting in them, and 
nibbling the calves and oxes livers with 
which they are fed. By theſe waters all 
kinds of little figures of mills, ſciſſar-grind- 
ers, pots, &c. are thrown about the garden. 
And in the grotto you are ſure of being 
ſprinkled by the artificial playing of the 
water. Among other beautiful grottos, is 
an old decayed brick roof of very curious 
workmanſhip. Over one, among the many 
ſprings in this garden, is the ſtatue of a 
monſter, which might be taken for a ſavage 
or wild man, were it not for its cock's- comb 
and eagle's feet. Under it is this inſcrip- 
tion. The original of this monſtrous fi- 
gure, called a foreſt devil, was caught at a 
hunting near Havenſburg, Anno 1331, 
Matthew Lang being then cardinal and 
archbiſnop. His ſkin was yellow, he had 
all the marks of ſavageneſs, and never look- 
ed at any one, but hid himſelf in cor- 
ners. He had the face of a man with a 
beard, eagle's feet with lion's claws, the 
tail of a dog, and on his head grew a large 
cock's- comb. He ſoon died 1 hunger, as 
neither allurements nor violence could bring 
him to eat or drink.“ 

In the menagery are to be ſeen ſome 
cranes, a pelican, which in effect is no- 
thing but a kind of bittern, with a large 
bag at his throat, in which he can Jay up 
ſtore of proviſion. Here are alſo rock 
eagles, lynxes, and two beavers, which have 
a young one, three being the moſt they 


ever breed, They live in the water, and 
| are 


are fed with the bark of trees and ſmall 
fiſhes. The. warren is ſurrounded with a 
deep moat, whereby the rabbits are pre- 
vented from roving beyond their bounds. 
At the diſtance of a german mile from 
the city of Saltzburg are the ſalt works of 
Halle, a particular ſurvey of which does 
not take up leſs than half an hour. The 
ſalt-ſtone has a fine luſtre, which, with the 
variety of its colours, as yellow, red, blue 
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and white, makes a very agreeable appear- 
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ance to thoſe who walk by torch-light along 
the drifts. This rock-falt is managed ac- 
cording to the ſame proceſs as that at Hall 
in Tirol. In this and other tours through 
the territory of Saltzburg, we made uſe of 
Beyer's map of this archbiſhopric, - pub+ 
liſhed by Homan of Nuremberg; and we 
found it with the account annexed to it, ſo 
juſt and complete, that it may be looked 
upon as a maſterpiece in geography. 


CHAT 
A Tourney tio MUNICH. 


SK: 


T4 


Account of the Palace and City of Munich, particularly Corpus Chriſti Proceſſion, Cure for | 
the bite of a mad Dog, Electoral Houſhold, Order of St. George, State Feſtivals, 
Troops, Monopoly, Emperor's Hall, Muſeum, Treaſury, Duke Chriſtopher's Strength, 


Beauty 
Multitude of religious Houſes, &c. 


E arrived at Munich juſt in the 
right time for ſeeing the feſtival of 
corpus Chriſti, The proceſſion conſiſted 
of ſeveral thouſand perſons; and it was a 
full hour and an half before the whole 
paſſed by. Deputies of all trades and han- 
dicrafts aſſiſted at it, with coſtly flags carried 
before them: the ſame was done alſo by 
the religious orders, every member of 
which joined the proceſſion. All manner 
of religious hiſtories were exhibited on a 
great number of triumphal cars by children 
richly dreſſed. 

At the head of their reſpective fraterni- 
ties, among which were ſeveral courtiers 
of diſtinction, rode St. George, and St. 
Maurice, in Roman habits, St. Margaret 
was repreſented by a young lady in the at- 
tire of a Roman veſtal, leading after her a 
large dragon in which two men were in- 
cloſed to give it the neceſſary movements. 


The four mendicant orders preceded the | ag 
venerable hoſt,” which was carried under a 


of the City, Count Preifing's Houſe, Theatine Church, Feſuits Church, Library, 


ſplendid canopy ; immedaately after it came 
the elector in perſon, and his conſort on 
his left, both holding a lighted taper. 
Next to the electreſs came her maſter of 
the -houſhold, who was followed by ſome 
court ladies, and after this the whole court; 
The garriſon, burghers and peaſants, cloſed 
the proceſſion, and when the clergy ſtoppꝰd 
at four ſeveral places to give the benedic- 
tion, they were anſwered by ſalutes of eight 
guns from the ramparts. | $18: 
Beſides boarding the ftreets, along which 
the proceſſion paſſed, in many places they 
were ſtrewed with herbs and flowers; but 
as it reached along the Fauſſe Braye, quite 
round the city within, the exceſſive heat of 
the weather muſt have rendered it very un- 
ealy to the prince and princeſs as well as to 
the quality. The court ladies were dreſſed 
after the Spaniſh faſhion. 2 
We were here informed of a remedy 
ainſt the bite of a mad dog, which the 


late elector himſelf often made uſe of with 


ſucceſs 


e 
5 


* 
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ſucceſs for his officers, and once for one of 
the chief princeſſes of the court ; and that 


. is, to make the patient eat the raw liver of 


the dog that did the miſchief. 

The late elector of Bavaria, who was put 
under the ban, left debts to the amount of 
above thirty millions of florins, great part 
of which the ſtates of the country engaged 
to diſcharge, in conſideration of the trans- 
fer of a fund producing two hundred thou- 
ſand guilders per annum. Belides a con- 
ſiderable reduction has been made of un- 
neceſſary officers, who however receive half 
their ſalary, and are preferred as vacancies 
fall. Inſtead of twelve or fourteen hun- 
dred horſes, there are now only ſeven hun- 
dred ; of the footmen ſixty-five are kept in 


Concerning the incomes of the knights 
ef St. George, nothing has been determined 
yet. But they will be provided, very pro- 
bably, with commanderies, of which in the 
whole electorate there are a hundred and 
thirty, and from five hundred to one thou- 
ſand guilders per annum. 

This office is no more than the ſeneſchal- 
ſhip or bailiwic in the territories of Wirt- 
emberg and in Lower Saxony. The in- 
ſtitutes of this new order are ſo ſtrict, not 
only in regard to pedigree, which is ex- 
tended to the eighth generation; but alſo 
in the ſucceſſion of like coats of arms, and 
even the colours of their liveries. Agree- 
ably to the hereditary zeal of the houſe of 
Bavaria, for the honour of the Virgin Mary, 
the knights of this new order ſolemnly en- 
gage to aſſert and maintain her immaculate 
conception, though the council of Trent 
is pleaſed on that head to leave every one 
to their own thoughts. | 
The elector keeps only a ſmall body of 
troops; but he can, in a ſhort time, bring 
into the field a gallant army all raiſed in his 
own dominions. 37.4 
The corn-trade, beech-maſt, white beer 
and falt, bring in large ſums to his treaſu- 
ry. At Munich, from ſpring to the be- 
ginning of June, is brewed a kind of white 


beer called ambock, very ſtrong, and in 
taſte not unlike the Engliſh fine ale, but 
will not keep like the latter. The mono- 
poly of this liquor alone, brings in annu- 
ally to the elector upwards of a million of 
guilders. | | 

The Bavarian ſalt of Reichenhall and 
Traunſtein is indeed not ſo pure and white 
as that of Hall in Suabia, or of Saltz. 
burg; but is very acrid and cheap. Seve- 
ral contracts have been anciently made be- 
tween Saltzburg and Bavaria, by virtue of 
which they are at a ſtated price to furniſh 
each other; the former falt, and the latter 
corn; Saltzburg elſe would be at a loſs how 
to diſpoſe of ſalt, as Auſtria on one ſide 
and Bavaria on the other might preclude 
the exportation of it. The elector of Ba- 
varia however ſells this ſalt at ſuch an ad- 
vanced price, that his annual profit amounts 
to ſome tons of gold, as he ſupplies with 
this and his own ſalt not only his ſubjects, 
but exports great quantities to France, Sua- 
bia, Bohemia, and up the Rhine to Swit- 
zerland, and into Italy. Ratiſbon ſerves 


for a very important ſalt ſtaple, from whence 


this foſſil ſo neceſſary to Europeans is for- 
warded, on a ſmall river, to Amberg and the 
upper palatinate; and by the Danube into 
other countries. Particular contracts have 
been made with Ratiſbon with regard to 
this trade and its magazines, by which 
means the city gets about twenty thouſand 
guilders a year. | | | 

The elector's palace conſiſts of four 
courts, of which the fineſt is that called 
the Prince's, being adorned with ſeveral 
braſs ſtatues; and the emperor's court, the 
latter of which is ſo conſtructed, that com- 
bats of wild beaſts may be exhibited in it. 
The kitchen court is the largeſt, and at the 
laſt nuptials a very magnificent tournament 
was holden there. The old Barbican, in 
compariſon with the other three, paſſes for 
the meaneſt. 


« —— 


| The aſcent to the emperor's hall is a 


flight of wide and beautiful red marble 


ſteps ; the ball itſelf is one hundred and 
| | eighteen 
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eighteen feet long, and fifty-two broad. | bigneſs of a middling nutmeg ; a larger 
which coſt an hundred thouſand guilders; 


The greateſt” curioſity in it is a ſtatue of 
virtue made of a ſingle block of porphyry : 
but it is a pity thar this ſtately chamber 
and the others contiguous to it have no 
cielings. The elector's bath conſiſts of a 
rotto and three rooms. | 
In the muſeum are ſome hundred ſtatues 


and buſts of the old Roman emperors, to- 


gether with five hemdred other antiques, 


a8 lamps, inſcriptions, baſſo relievos, &c. 


moſt of which were brought from Italy. 
Here is alſo to be ſeen a model of Nymph- 
enburg, and likewiſe what Sletſheim is in- 
tended to be. Among other things, for ex- 
erciſing of curioſity, is a ſmall ſtatue of 
braſs weighing ſeventy odd pounds; and 
yet hardly to be lifted by the ſtrongeſt man, 
unleſs he places himſelf fo as to give it a 
certain equilibrium; but by obſerving to 


advance the left foot before the ſtatue, it is 


ſo eaſily managed, as to be lifted up with- 
out any effort by à ſingle finger put in a 
hole. The fault of this fine building is 
that it lies too low; and thus its beautiful 
pavement of red and white marble is ex- 
tremely damaged and eroded by the ſalt- 
petre. The grotto before the muſæum is 
compoſed of all kinds of ſhell-fiſh, being 
a very ſightly decoration to a pretty garden 
adjacent to it. : 

The elector's treaſury, which before the 
unfortunate commotions in the begin- 
ning of the preſent century was much rich- 
er, yet at preſent has few equals in all Eu- 
rope. Among other valuable pieces is a 
hill with a caſtle upon it, all of oriental 
pearls; a cabinet of many large pieces of 
cryſtal- work, among the reſt a ſhip ſome 
ſpans long, the pilot and all the tackling 
being of the fineſt gold; patterns of a 
gold ſervice of the fineſt gold, for three 
large tables which belong to the elector; 
but are now mortgaged at Augſburg; a 
ruby of the magnitude of a walnut ; St. 
George on horſeback cut from a fine piece 
of red agate, his armour of diamonds ſet 
in gold; a double brilliant diamond of the 

Vox. I. Nums. XXIII. | 


tion. | 
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a ſer of buttons and loops of diamonds, 


with rubies ſet between; a like ſet only of 


diamonds, the buttons being extremely 
beautiful, and in dimenſions not inferior to 


thoſe which were worn by Lewis XIV. 


when he gave public audience to the Per- 
ſian ambaſſador; and of a ſuperior luſtre to 
the French, the late elector having been 
twenty years, with great difficulty and incre- 
dible charge, in completing the collection; 
the images of the Bavarian family of blue 
chalcedony; an ivory cloſet with curious 
figures in relievo, where are preſerved ele- 
ven hundred and forty-four Roman medals 
in gold; ſeveral large China vaſes ve 

much eſteemed, and a large bowl of lapis 
lazuli. 
fore the Imperialiſts could lay hands on this 


treaſure, ſome faithful gentlemen conveyed 
it away with ſuch ſecrecy, that the enemy 


never could get any account of it. TRE, 
concealed it even from the elector himſelf, 


nor was it delivered to him till after his re- 
turn to his dominions. 3 

On the left hand, juſt by the door of the 
old Barbican, lies a large black ſtone; and 
on the wall near it this inſcription. 


In the year 1409, duke Chriſtopher 
of Bavaria lifted this large ſtone, weighing 


three hundred and forty pounds, and threw 
it to ſome diſtance.” | 3 
A Bavarian country girl is known to have 
lifted this ſtone a hand high from the 
ground. | | 
Near the ſame door are alſo three. iron 
nails driven into the wall with this inſcrip- 


Let every leaper behold with wonder 


After the battle of Hochſtet, be- 


theſe three nails, the firſt, which is twelye_ 


feet from the ground, indicates a leap of 
duke Chriſtopher; the ſecond nail, which is 


ten feet and a half, was reached by Zun- 
dritt; the third, though but nine and an 


half, ſhews the activity of Philip the Spring- 


He who can 


er. 


try! 7 
K kk 


outdo theſe leaps let him 


On 
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On the main front of the electoral pa- 
lace ſtands an image of the Virgin Mary, 
with this inſcription. 

% Patroneſs of Bavaria, under thy pro- 
tection we fly, where we live ſecure and 
happy.” We: 

Guſtavus Adolphus was ſo taken with 
the city of Munich, that he ſaid he wanted 
nothing but rollers to move it to another 
place, 3 thoroughly ſenſible, that there 
was no keeping poſſeſſion of this country. 
But Munich has been much altered ſince, 
having broad ſtreets extending themſelves in 
a direct line, and numerous ſtately build- 
ings of all kinds, in which it rivals moſt 
places in Europe. 5 

Count Preiſing, maſter of the horſe, has 
built, oppoſite to the palace, an hotel which 
is a great ornament to the city, the four 
ſides of it anſwering to ſo many ſtreets. 
The pillars of his ſtable are of red marble, 
and every horſe feeds out of a particular 
marble of twenty-five guilders value. 
Of the eccleſiaſtic buildings the churches 
of St. Anne, and the Theatins deſerve to 
be ſeen, on account of the ſtucco-work, 
with which they are decorated. 

In the latter, on the left hand, is an holy 
ſepulchre, and on the right a ſcala ſanta, 
or twenty-eight ſteps or rounds as at Rome. 
No body is permitted to walk up, but muſt 
go kneeling from one ſtep to another, ſay- 
ing on each a certain number of Pater 
Noſters and Ave Marias. This cannot 
but be exceeding painful to ſome whom I 
have beheld aſcending with extended arms, 
and the moſt intenſe devotion ; and this 
takes them up little leſs than half an hour. 
Before we had ſeen this act of worſhip, we 
could not imagine what the beggar boys 
meant by promiſing, that for a few pfen- 
nings they would ſay the Pater Noſter for 
the good of their benefactors with extended 
arms. 

In the church of our Lady, which has 
two large towers, is the ſtately black mar- 
ble monument of the emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria, with fix large and ſeveral lſſer ſta- 
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tues of braſs; where is alſo a large organ 
of box-wood. Not far from one of the 
doors is a ſtone with a mark on it, and to 
him who ſtands there the multitude of pil- 
lars takes away the ſight of every window _ 
of the church. It muſt however be owned 
to be ſomething dark, and it is certainly 
more advantageous to a church to be very 
lightſome, than to have no windows. 

The jeſuits church is remarkable for its 


high roof, and is likewiſe thirty-three paces 


broad. The general character given of it 
is no more than its being a raſh underta- 
king; in which, however, it is not equal 
to the new bridge which Sauli under- 
took at Genoa. The college is large, and 
the library not inconſiderable ; but is bare 
of the .moſt modern works. The books 
are eaſily come at by a gallery ſeven or eight 
feet high, which runs all round it. In the 
college is ſhewn a part of St. Chriſtopher's 
back-bone, but it rather ſeems to be a piece 
of an elephant or whale. Under the church- 
choir are the ſepulchres of the old dukes of 
Bavaria. The new electoral family reſt in 
the abovementioned Theatine church which 
15 near the palace. | | 
The Thereſian monaſtery has among its 
recluſes the electoral princeſs, ſiſter to the 
elector, who ſubmits to its moſt rigid rules 
except ſome diſpenſation in the article of 
diet: the other nuns never eat meat, and 
always lie upon a ſack of ſtraw. Amidſt 
all theſe auſterities the princeſs is ferenc 
and chearful, and retains a good complex- 
ion. Her portion was to have been one 
hundred thouſand guilders. But this ſum 
now remains in the hands of the elector, 


who as an equivalent pays the nunnery ſix 


thouſand guilders per annum. Her picture 


may be ſeen in the muſeum; and with re- 


ot to the elector, his image on the golden 
2 gives a very juſt repreſentation of 
im. 

The palace and the electoral buildings, 
together with the bre w- houſes, ſixteen mo- 
naſtries, churches, and ſuch religious ſtruc- 
tures, take up near half the city. Tie 
| precinct 


r 2 
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precinct of the Auguſtins alone, conſiſts of 
ſeveral ſtreets, which bring them in an an- 
nual rent of three thouſand guilders. The 
arſenal is not at preſent in a very good con- 
dition, having been near exhauſted in the 
late war. Some deſcriptions of the city of 
Munich mention a tower juſt by the old 
court, terminating in a cave above and be- 
low, but this is no more than a common 
balcony ; and the whole account a ridicu- 
jous miſrepreſentation. | | 
In a houſe near the Augſburg gate is 
painted the ſtory. of a wheelwright, who 
about twenty years ago won a wager, that 
in the morning he would make a wheel at 
Augſburg, and before ſun-ſet drive it to 
Munich, though theſe two places are nine 
German miles diſtant from each other. 
The feſtival of Corpus Chriſti, and the 
great reſort of people it occaſioned, gave 
us an opportunity of ſeeing many different 
dreſſes of the Bavarian country-people ; 


the peaſants wives of Weild, eight leagues 
from Munich, in broad felt hats or bon- 
nets, with a ſmall knob'behind towards the 
neck no bigger than a walnut. On ho- 
lvdays the maids of the principal inns and 


| public houſes at Munich, wear about their 


necks a ſilver chain of three rows, and their 
breaſts are alſo laced with two other ſuch 
chains; a piece of finery this, which gene- 
rally coſts them fifty guilders. | 
Here we took notice of a particular cuſ- 
tom, and that was the placing before a houſe 
a large green garland upon a truſs of ſtraw, 
as a ſign that an unmarried perſon lay dead 
in that houſe. The like is alſo uſual in ſome 
places in Brabant confining upon Holland. 
And in Overyſſel, at the door of a houſe 
which has a corps in it, they hang a large 
lanthorn without a candle. 


The inhabitants of Munich are compu- 
ted at forty thouſand. 


II. Account of the Elector of Bavaria's Palaces of Sleiſheim, Nymphenburg, Starenberg, 


and Obſervations relative to Bavaria; particularly the Paintings in the firſt of theſe, and 


the Gardens, Leiſtheim, Garden of Badenburg, Pagodenburg, Hermitage, Heron- 
Hunting, Natural Curioſity, and new Popiſh Salutation. 


ROM Munich to Sleiſheim is reckon- 

ed three leagues, which 1s generally 
performed in an hour and an half, and the 
elector takes but half that time. The road 
is level for a great many miles about Mu- 
nich, but the ſoil is gravelly. 

The entrance into the palace of Slei- 
ſneim is very grand, both the pavement 
and rows of pillars are of red and grey mar- 
ble. The ſtairs are adorned with columns 
of green marble brought from Brixen; but 
the red marble is the produce of Bavaria. 
In the firſt hall are two large paintings of 
the raiſing the ſiege of Vienna and the 
battle of Hagaz. In the victory-hall, con- 
tiguous to it, are the battles of Belgrade, 
Peſt, and other places, where the late elec- 
tor gain'd ſo much glory, and done by 
Bruch. The freſco paintings are by Ama- 

doni. The electreſs's bedchamber is fur- 


 niſhed with yellow and ſilver damaſk, and 
near her highneſs's bed is a little tent and 
cuſhion of the ſame, for a favourite dog, 
ſhe being extremely fond of dogs, particu- 
larly the ſmall Engliſh greyhounds, of 
which there uſually was one on each hand 
of her at table, ſnapping at every thing 
within their reach, beſides numbers behind 
her. 

Upon one ſide of the bed hangs a halt- 
length Jeſus, with a crown of thorns, as 
natural and fine as if painted, though it 
came from Latour's loom. There is alſo 
in another chamber a picture of Penelope 
hard at work with her women, done by 
Abraham de Lele in 1503. In an apart- 
ment over it is a ſtucco- cabinet, fo curi- 
ouſly wrought as to appear like the fineſt 
marble. On the other ſide towards Mu- 
nich, is a noble gallery of pictures, the 


— 


K k k 2 largeſt 


among others, we took particular notice of 


ge 
largeſt of which are hunting-pieces, by Ru- 
bens. Here are two paintings by Annibal 
Caracci, for each of which Maximilian the 
firſt elector, of the Bavarian family, paid 
forty thouſand. guilders. In another cham- 
ber is the ſlaughter of the innocents at 
Bethlehem, finely painted by Peter Paul 
Rubens, in which the various agitations of 
the mothers, ſupplicating, lamenting, biting, 
ſtriking and fainting, are incomparably ex- 
preſſed. In the colouring, this painter ſur- 
paſſed moſt of his predeceſſors; and no leſs 
in the ſigure which he made in life, having 
been honoured with the confidence of the 


Infanta Iſabella, in ſtate- affairs of great im- 


portance; and by her ſent to the court of 
Spain with ſome ſecret commiſſion. He 
alſo undertook a journey to England, for 
reſtoring a perfect harmony between the 
two crowns ; and 1s ſaid to have been maſ- 
ter of ſeven languages. He was born at 
Cologne in the year 1577, and died of the 
gout in 1640. Of Rubens's excellence in 
painting, the Luxemberg gallery at Paris 
is eſteemed a perfect monument. 

At Sleiſheim there is alſo another piece 
which every man underſtands, as it repre- 
ſents the victory of duke Maximilian over 
Frederic, elector palatine, who had been 
elected king of Bohemia. 
are ſome performances by Stubber of Mu- 
nich. | | 
The greateſt collection is in a particular 
apartment, which is covered with ſmall pic- 


tures ; nothing has a place here but what 


i eſteemed among the nobleſt productions 
of that art. To make ſuch a collection 
was the leſs difhcult to the late elector, as 
he was poſſeſſed of a great number of choice 
pieces, and at once had made a purchaſe of 
pictures in the Netherlands, to the value of 
two millions of guilders. The lower floor 
is hung with beautiful Flanders and other 
ſilk tapeſtries. Here is alſo a table of caſt 
ſilver, and a clock which plays like an 
organ; in the ini.de there is a ball continu- 
- ally running up and down. as in a laby- 
rinth; at laſt it loſes itſelf; and then like 
5. 


On the cieling 
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a perpetual motion, mounts up to repeat 
its former courſe. In another chamber is 
a moſt admirable piece of Alexander's firſt 
battle againſt Darius, done by Albert Du- 
rer, in the year 1529; who ſeems to have 
beſtowed incredible pains upon it. The 
piece contains ſeveral thouſand men, yet 
the hairs of the head and beard, and the 
ſmalleſt joints of their armour, and other 
minutiæ, are all diſtinctly expreſſed, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of that maſter, for 
which he was cenſured by ſome, who other- 
wiſe could not deny him the merit of a mot 
expert draughtiman. 

Near this is another very valuable paint- 
ing of the battle of the Alexandrians againſt 
Julius Cæfar, done by Feſele, in the year 
CI Get of 

The elector's bed-chamber is directly un- 
der that of the electreſs, and communicates 
with it by a back-ſtairs. Near the elector's 
bed is a ſort of kennel for a dog, and the 
like for twelve more in a fine cloſet conti- 
guous to it; he alſo being extremely fond 
of dogs and hunting, both the elector and 
electreſs alſo accompanying each other al- 
ways in the latter diverſion. 

In the garden behind the palace of Slei- 
ſheim in the canals, on each fide of the 
middle walk, are little fountains, up to the 
large baſon which is dry at preſent. From 
thence begins a mall, planted on both ſides 
with large and beautiful lime-trees ;- and 
though it be nine hundred and fifty paces. 
long, the late elector uſed to drive a ball to 
the end of it in three ſtrokes; it terminates 
at a very elegant building called Luſtheim.. 
The whole garden at Sleiſheim is ſurrounded 
wit:1 moats and walks of trees. 

At Luſtheim are ſeveral capital pieces: of 
different hunting-matches, held by the 
elector's grandfather, the perſons were all 
drawn from life. When all the gates are 
open, from old to new Sleiſheim, there is a 
view of the great walk, and of Luſtheim, 
-and likewiſe of the country for half a league 
beyond the canal, which on one ſide is car- 
ried on to Dachaw, and on the other into 


: - 
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the Iſer; fo that marble and other materials 


for building may be eaſily brought hither, 
and to Dachaw. The long canal which be- 
gins at Luſtheim, was dug by the Turkiſh 

riſoners taken at Buda. The roof of 
Luſtheim is flat and affords a charming 
proſpect along the ſpacious walks cut thro' 
the woods ; one of which 1s terminated by 
Freyſingen, which city lies two German 
miles from hence. On the ſide of a road 
to this laſt place, are the elector's ſtuds ; 
and towards Munich you have a fight of 
the fine electoral palace of Dachaw. 

Cloſe by the houſe of Luſtheim, on the 
left hand, is a treble echo. The lodgings 
for the officers of the houſhold, are at ſome 
diſtance from the edifice itſelf; and form an 
amphitheatre which heightens the appear- 
ance of the place. On the left hand 1s a 
ſtable for ſixteen of the elector's horſes ; 
it has a very beautiful cieling, beſides a 
large red marble trough for the horſes. At 
preſent, partly from ceconomy and partly 
from Nymphenburg's being the favourite 
both of the elector and electreſs, the build- 
ings do not go forward, otherwiſe Sleiſneim 
for architecture might be juſtly ſet in com- 
petition with the ſo much boaſted palace of 
Verſailles. 

Nymphenburg lies on the other fide, at 
the diſtance of half a league from Munich; 
the building itſelf has not the grandeur of 
Sleiſheim, but its fine gardens and water- 
works render it a more agreeable ſummer 
reſidence. In ſome of the apartments are 
the portraits of the beauties of the French 
court; alſo views of the palaces of Da- 
chaw, Starenberg, Sleiſheim and Nym- 
phenburg, hkewife a chimney-piece and 
two tables of white marble, inlaid with 
gold. and colours, in imitation- of enamel. 
Theſe three pieces, which were made at 
Paris, coſt. the late elector one hundred 
thouſand. dollars, though he owned only 
ſixty thouſand. The fine ſcarlet damaſk 
hangings and beds, bear the marks of the 


electreſs's dogs. In the garden is. a grand 


caſcade and baſon, with ſeveral figures of 
braſs gilt. Among tae fine walks and trees 
of this garden is Bademburg, a delightful 
ſtructure, conſiſting of elegant grottos and 
a large bath, into which both cold and 
warm water may be conveyed. The floor 
is overlaid with copper, and the wall deco- 
rated with porcelain and conduits, ' Along 
the roof is an iron lattice partly gilt, and 
of very curious workmanſhip, from whence 
one has a ſight of the bath. The little 
chambers adjacent are furniſhed with beds. 

Oppoſite to'this place is the mall and 
bowling-green, and contiguous thereto 
ſtands Pagodenburg, the principal uſe of 
which 1s er the elector, after violent exer- 
ciſe at thoſe games, to change his linen and 
apparel. Here you alſo ſee ſeveral little 
cabinets in the Chineſe taſte, and other 
contrivances equally ornamental and con- 
venient. 

On this fide nearer to the palace ſtands a 


very pretty hermitage, ſo naturally imita- 


ting a ruinous building, that it never fails 
to raiſe the beholder's admiration. In fome 
places it appears as if endeavours had been 
uſed with lime and ſtones to give it ſome re- 
pair; in another part you are afraid, that 
the cracked walls and-the bricks hardly 
hanging together, will immediately give 
way and cruſh you under the ruins.. All 
this is done with ſuch art, that one of our 
company ſeriouſly, by way of contempt, 
aſked our guide, who was the architect of 
this ill-contrived work? The late elector 
had ſome thoughts of retiring to this place, 
to give himſelf up to devout contempla- 
tions, without any other attendance than 

his father confeſſor, and a valet de cham- 
bre; but death prevented him. In this 

ſtructure, ſtanding in a kind of deſert, is a: 
large grotto, with a conſecrated altar; and 


on it. a crucifix and two candleſticks, all 


three made out of the horn of an unicorn. 
The other chambers are very ſimple and 
without any ornament, except a ſmall li- 
brary. of deyotional books in French bind- 

9 | ings. 


44 
ings. Underneath is a kitchen and cellar, 
where the utenſils are only a neat ſort of 
earthen ware. The altar was conſecrated 
by the archbiſhop of Cologne, about a — 
ago; on which occaſion the company ſeem 
to have made themſelves very merry, hav- 
ing broken glaſſes to the amount of 200 
dollars. 
Tl. ſides of the canal from Nymphen- 
burg to Munich, are to be adorned with 
ardens and houſes of a particular taſte, and 
rom the delight which the preſent elector 
takes in this ſeat, ſome apprehend, that 
the improvements here may come ſome time 
1 75 other, to be detrimental to Munich it- 
ſelf. 3 


o 
= 


Three leagues from Munich lies another | 


electoral ſeat called Staremberg, where the 
court ſometimes takes the particular diver- 


Hon of water hunting. A ſtag is forced 
into a lake in the neighbourhood, the 


hounds purſuing him, and then followed by 


the huntſmen in boats, and their highneſſes 
in a ſplendid barge; which carries twenty- 
four braſs guns. At Nymphenburg there 
1s a large picture, repreſenting this ſort of 
hunting. This lake affords a particular 
kind of fiſh, called rencken, whoſe fleſh is 
as white as milk, and very palatable; but 
upon being taken out of the water, it 
inſtantly expires; whereas the other fiſh, as 
trout, carp, perch, which are likewiſe catched 
in this 1 do not at all differ in this re- 
Jpe& from others of their ſpecies. 

In this palace the court often diverts it- 
ſelf with hunting the keron; and every year 
at the concluſion of it, a heron which has 
been taken alive, is ſet at liberty with a 
ſilver ring on its foot, with the name of 
the reigning elector engraved upon it. No 
Jonger than laſt ſpring, one of theſe birds 
was taken a ſecond time, having upon its 
ring the name of duke Ferdinand, grand- 


father to the preſent elector; ſo that it had 


ſurvived its former adventure above ſixty 
years. They put a ring with the preſent 
elector's name upon its leg, and gave it its 


of 


ſouthern parts of the empire. 


liberty again. In the year 1719, an eagle 
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died at Vienna, after a confinement of one 
hundred and four years. And it is pro- 
bable, that theſe and the hike birds, in the 
enjoyment of their natural freedom, reach 
to a much greater age. 

Another natural curioſity in this country 
is, the Wallerſee, not far from Benedict 
Bavaria. It lies upon an eminence, and its 
banks, together with the adjacent ſoil, are 
ſo porous, that the water oozes through 
into the Knochelſee under it. In a place 
called the Grotto of Munich, a maſs is 
daily ſaid for deprecating any breach in the 
Wallerſee, as by ſuch an accident all the 
neighbouring country would run the danger 
of being overflown. | 

To — as travel for improvement in 
the German language, it will be no diſad- 
vantage, if they do not viſit any of the 
The Sua- 
bians no leſs than the Switzers, Bavarians, 
and Auſtrians, treating the German tongue 


with too little regard, ſo as often to adul. 


terate it with ſuch expreſſions, as to a Saxon 
ear appear quite barbarous. 

The commonalty of late are by their ſa- 
lutation to be immediately known, whether 
they are proteſtants or papiſts. Pope Sixtus 


the Fifth, fo along ago as the year 158), 


granted an indulgence of an hundred days 
to the ſalutation, © praiſed be Jeſus Chriſt,” 
and the anſwer, „for ever, or, Amen.” 
But either it never came into uſe, or had for 
a long time been laid aſide, when Benedict 
the Thirteenth, in the year 1728, renewed 
the grant. Notwithſtanding all this, one 
hears over all Italy nothing or very little of 
this new compliment ; but in the German 
catholick provinces, uſually ſtyled by the 
Italians, © terra obedientiæ, or, che land 
* of obedience,” it has in a ſhort time pre- 
yalled moſt ſurprizingly. The courtiers, 
indeed, have not adopted it yet; but a- 
mong the nobility, and eſpecially the fair 
ſex, many are very punctual in obſerving 
it. That this occaſions a frequent abuſe ot 
the name of Chriſt is obvious ; for in pal- 


ſing of an evening by the publick houſes, 
| you 
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you often ſee a fellow ſo drunk, as to be 
hardly able to ſtand, taking his leave with 
4 © praiſed be Jeſus Chriſt ;” and the com- 
pany ſottiſhly ſtammering out, “ for ever, 
« Amen ;” and particularly we are told of 
it between a proſtitute and her gallant. Be- 
fides ſeveral other occaſions on which this 
ſalutation and anſwer ſeem to be even im- 


piouſly uled. 


CHA 


But to conclude, you muſt know, that 
without a written licence from the marſhal 
of the court or his deputy, for which you 
muſt pay twelve kreutzers or about ſix- 
pence ſterling, there is no going out of 
Munich with poſt-horſes. The ſame ex- 
action alſo obtains at Caſſel, Paris, and o- 
ther places. | 
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Account of the City of Augſburg, the Town-Houſe, Perlach-Tower, Fountain, Biſhop's 

Palace, Income of the Canons, St. Ulric's Powder againſt Rats, Church of the bare- 
* footed Friars, the Arſenal, Fugger's Houſe, Cuno's Cabinet, the Einlaſs, Water- Engine, 
Gardens, and a Medal on the Deliverance of the City from the Bavarians. 


HEN in Tirol, we were furpriſed 
that ſo fine a country as the Inn- 

thal ſhould be without vineyards, but con- 
cluded upon getting clear of the moun- 
tains, we ſhould meet with a wine-country. 
Betwixt Saltzburg and Augſburg there is 
no want of level ground, and likewiſe from 
Munich hither, we particularly obſerved 
woods and corn land in a continued plain; 
yet ſtill we have not come to the fight of a 
vineyard. 1 

Augſburg is a fine city, though, like 
Munich, not what it has been formerly. 
It was the moſt conſiderable place in all 
Germany for commerce, but the declenſion 
of that of Venice, was a ſevere blow to it. 
The burghers here are reckoned to be about 
ſix thouſand, the council is mixed, conſiſt- 
ing of an equal number of reformed and of 
Roman catholicks. The latter are daily 
increaſing; and this muſt be owned to their 
commendation, that they live with more 
decorum and ceconomy. The profeſſors of 
both religions are eaſily diſtinguiſhable by 
their dreſs. . 

The town-houſe is accounted the fineſt 
in all Germany; on the two fronts ſtand 
the city arms, in appearance not unlike a 
pine-nut ; which ſort of trees are not un- 
common 1n this country. . 


1 


The main entrance is of poliſhed red 
marble, ſupported by two pillars of white. 
In the great hall next to the ſtreet, are eight 
large pillars of red marble, fourteen feet 
and a half high. Here the city main-guard 
is kept, being provided with ſix field pieces, 
round it are braſs buſtos of the twelve 
Cæſars. In the higher ſtory is a ſtill larger 
hall of red marble Corinthian pillars, ſix- 
teen feet high, with baſes and _ of 
braſs; the chambers contiguous have a- 
bundance of hiſtorical and political paintings 
in them, with well choſen apothegms, ex- 
horting the judges to impartial juſtice, pru- 
dence, peace, and the fear of God. In the 
third and uppermoſt, called golden-hall, 
are fifty-three windows, which render it ex- 
tremely lightſome; but it has no pillars. 
Inſtead of being arched, the cielings are di- 
vided into a number of little brown and 
gilt compartments, on which, as on the 
walls, are good paintings. The floor is of 
red, white, and grey marble, whereas 1n 
the other two halls, it 1s only of a white 
plaiſter. The height of this upper hall is 
fifty-two feet, its breadth fifty-eight, and 
its length an hundred and ten feet. The 
four contiguous chambers in which they 
hold the meetings for aſſaying of the coin, 


| giving audience to envoys, and for other 
important 
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important affairs, bear the appellation of 


the four princes chambers, as having been 
the reſidence of the four electors, who aſ- 
ſiſted on the election day of Ferdinand IV. 
as king of the Romans, in the year 1663. 
Every part abounds with hiſtorical paint- 
ings, iluſtrated by ingenious inſcriptions. 
The whole breadth of the town-houſe is 
one hundred and forty-ſeven feet, its length 
one hundred and ten; its height towards 


the weſt, one hundred and fifty-two ; but 


its eaſtern height from the ground to the 
Liſenberg meaſures one hundred and ſe- 
venty feet. 

The Perlach tower, which ſtands near 
the town-houſe is three hundred ſteps high; 
and the woman which ſtands above the 
weather-cock, is as big as life. In an area 
adjacent to the Perlach tower, is a very fine 
tower with the four ſeaſons in braſs; and 
in the centre, the emperor Auguſtus with 
appoſite inſcriptions. The wine market 
has alſo a pretty fountain with a Hercules 
in metal. In the biſhop's palace, which 


otherwiſe is but a mean building, you may | 


ſee the hall in which the Augſburg confeſ- 
ſion was preſented to the emperor Charles 
the Fifth, in the year 1530. Its preſent 
furniture conſiſts of ſome old tables and 
benches. - 3 
On the braſs door of the cathedral, a- 


mong other ſcriptural hiſtories, is repre- 


ſented the Virgin Mary, taking Eve out of 


Adam's hip. The revenues of this ſee are 
ſo. conſiderable, that it is generally filled 
by the younger princes of the electoral 
houſes of Bavaria and Palatine. The ca- 
nonries are worth from one thouſand to 
ſeventeen hundred guilders a year, accord- 
ing to the price of grain. Thoſe of Ratiſ- 
bon and Eichſtadt are about the ſame value, 
thoſe of Conſtance ſmaller, thoſe of Paſſau 
better, and theſe again. greatly ſurpaſſed 
by the canonries of Salrzburg. St. Mau- 
rice church belongs to the catholicks and 
1s worth ſeeing. SN 

The monks of St. Ulric diſpoſe of a duſt 
or powder, called Su Ulric's earth, re- 


commending it by the name of that holy 
man, who is ſaid to have driven all the rats 
out of the city and neighbourhood into a 
hole, which is to this day ſhewn in the 
church of that ſaint. This duſt is dug up 
from the place where he lies buried. But 
as this effect has no where been aſcertained 
by phyſicians or naturaliſts, it muſt go for 
nothing, eſpecially as the ſo highly extolled 
earth of St. Ulric, fails of its power over 
the rats in other places. | | 

The church of the diſcalceate or bare. 
footed friars, belonging to the Lutherans, 
has a lofty roof, and is painted after the 
manner of thoſe of the Roman catholicks. 
It has alſo a great number of ſilver utenſils, 
among which, are twelve large tankards, 
formerly uſed when the ſacrament was ad- 
miniſtred only every fix weeks, and the 
communicants often amounted to upwards 
of twelve hundred, | 

The evangelical college, called Gymna- 
ſium Annæum, has a library worth viſit- 
ing. 
The arſenal is in a good condition ; and 
has recovered moſt of what the Bavarians 
in the laſt war, either carried away, or bu- 
ried 1n ſeveral places. | 

The Fuggers houſe in the wine market 
is uncommonly large; the preſent inn of 
the three Moors, which has a hundred and 
thirteen chambers, and ſtabling for a hun- 
dred and fifty horſes, was formerly a part of 
it, In the former lives count Fugger Wel- 
linburg, who is ſaid to have ſeven eſtates, 
which bring him in above ſixty thouſand 
guilders a year; and being now in his mi- 
nority, all the debts and incumbrances may 
be cleared off. The other counts Fugger, 
have extremely weakened themſelves by a 
multiplicity of diviſions; In the year 1519, 
the two brothers Udalric and George Ja- 
cob, by a moſt noble munificence, gave 
for the uſe of the burghers fallen into decay 
by misfortunes, one hundred and fix 
houſes, finiſhed and ready furniſhed in the 
ſuburbs of St. James, which to this day are 


1 


called the Fuggery. In commemoration of 
theſe 
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theſe benefactors to the poor, an inſcrip- 
tion has been cut in ſtone to that purpoſe. 
Mr. Coſmo Conrad Cuno, entertained us 
wich the ſight of a conſiderable number of 
curioſities, and among others, ſeveral pieces 
of wood, within which acrucifix, alſo the name 
of Mary and other words or figures are diſ- 
cernible; the matter is no more than na- 
tural, ariſing from deep inciſions in the rind 
whilſt the tree is young, its ſucceſſive ac- 
cretions receiving chat form they meet with 
in the rind and wood; ſo that in the length 
of time the inciſion cloſes up. Mr. Cuno 
has alſo a little piece of the fuſtian made 
by the Fuggers in the year 1461, but in 
weavers hall there is a larger piece. Here 
is alſo a collection of about ſeventy ſorts of 
birds neſts, the like of which is alſo to be 
ſeen among the king of Poland's rarities at 
Dreſden; a chain ſo ſmall, that a flea may 
be faſtened to it, likewiſe ivory cups with a 
ring round the middle, and ſo ſmall, that 
they muſt be viewed by the help of, a mi- 
croſcope, an hundred of them going into 


one hollow pepper corn; an inſtrument of 


paſteboard, which by means of peaſe in it, 
very naturally imitates the noiſe of a hea 
rain. Mr. Muſchenbroek of Leyden, makes 
the like, but more ornamentally, and ſells 
them for nine dollars. | 
Augſburg like Nuremberg, has always 
been famed for ingenious artiſts; and at 
preſent 1s not without eminent hands ; for 
the admirable Burin of Haids, a copper- 
plate graver of Augſburg, does honour to 


Germany, His ſet of prints of the preſent 


celebrated writers and his temple of Ho- 
nour of German literature, cannot fail of 
univerſal applauſe, having been recom- 
mended by the learned Brucker; and are 
equal to the moſt eſteemed pieces of Lon- 
don or Paris. The Augſburg maps and 
copper-plates by Rugendas, Seuter, Bode- 
nehr, Pteffel, and Erben, are in great eſteem 
every where. Rauner's ſhop for gold and 
liver ſmiths wares, has not its equal, ex- 
cept in St. Paul's church-yard in London, 


Kc. Sperling the copper- plate engraver 
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has a wife who excels in miniature, An 
incredible quantity of Turkiſh, as it is call- 
ed, and other forts of gold and ſilver paper 
is made here; and at ſo cheap a rate, that 
the workmen at it can ſcarcely earn half a 
guilder a day. Mr. Mann a ſilver-ſmith, 
has cabinets, looking-glaſſes, ſcrutores, of 
excellent workmanſhip, finely painted and 
embelliſhed with amber, mother-of-pearl, 
lapis lazuli, and agate, with columns of 
amethyſt. He is now at Vienna, diſpoſing 
of a looking-glaſs, a table, and two ſtands 
for candleſticks of this kind of work, for 
twenty thouſand dollars. Seuter ſells the 
fineſt porcelain, moſt of which he has plain 
and white from Dreſden ; but afterwards 
he adds greatly to their value by nice paint- 
ings and enamels. He has alſo by him 
above a hundred earthen diſhes painted by 
Franciſco Duranei, who lived about the 
middle of the 16th centyry, and though 
not comparable to Raphael Urbino's, are 
not without their beauty. This work muſt 
be immediately varniſhed and put but once 
in the fire, which is the utmoſt this art has 
yet arrived at. The pewterer Obrecht, 
imitates the fineſt ſilver work, his metal 


has alſo a clear ſound, but this fails, if in 
a hundred weight there be but ſo much as 
half an ounce of lead. This incomparable 
pewter is withal ſo ſolid and. hard, that ſnips 
of the common pewter may be melted in it 
over the fire; and yet a pound of it does 
not coſt quite half a dollar; and for an hun- 
dred guilders, one may buy a complete aſ- 
ſortment. 

Among the publick buildings in Augſ- 
burg, the Einlaſs or little entrance as it is 
called, is a very ingenious contrivance in- 
vented by a Tiroleſe peaſant and manage- 
able only by two men. It ſaves the trouble 
and danger which they had formerly in 
opening the city-gates at night, either for 
travellers or couriers; and may be done ſo, 
that many at once, either horſe or foot, 
may come in as well as a ſingle perſon. 
To this end a bridge goes up and down, 
and, as often as one gate ſhuts, another 


L11 opens 
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Opens with a great noiſe; ſo that nothing 
can be better contrived for ſecurity and 
conveniency. 

Another thing worth ſeeing is the engine, 
which, by means of twenty-eight ſprings, 
one of which is braſs, raiſes the water up 
to three towers. The ſpring-water is 
brought hither from ſome diſtance, but the 
engine itſelf is worked up by the river 
Lecke. From theſe three towers the water 
is conveyed to the houſe of every burgher 
for thirteen guilders a year. In one of the 
towers are painted a wild boar and a roe- 
buck, the former of which was carried by 
the force of the water into the city, in the 
year 1503, and the latter in 1592. This 
city alſo is not without fine gardens, among 
which, that of Rauner is diſtinguiſhed for 
its extent and buildings, as Rad's is for its 
proſpect and labyrinth. 

In the Gulman gardens are ſome water 
works, and fine ſhady walks, which render 


CHA 


it an agreeable retreat in the ſummer heats, 
But in water- works theſe are ſurpaſſed by 
the Schaver-gardens, in which likewiſe is a 
pretty aviary. ' The owner is famous for his 
excellent balſam, of which prince Eugene 
uſed to order a large quantity againſt the 
opening of every campaign. 

The deliverance of this city from the 
Bavarian yoke is commemorated by a me- 


dal of the fourth magnitude. Upon one 


ſide fit two women wearing mural crowns 
and point with joy to each other at the 
broken French chains; their ſhields and 
arms ſhew them to be Augſburg and Ulm. 
Near them the goddeſs of Victory purſues 
the enemy acrols a river; with ſuitable in- 
ſcriptions. | 
On the other ſide is the emperor in a Ro- 
man military habit, with a woman at his 
feet, laying a ſhield before him with the 
Bavarian arms, and proper inſcriptions, as 


Alſo on the edge of the medal. 


P..;-- 


Deſcription of the City of Ulm, its Fortifications, Cathedral, Medals, and an Account of the 
| Country of Suabia around it. 


FIN HE road from Augſburg to Ulm, 


is for the moſt part ſandy; and the 
many floughs in the ſecond itage render it 
ſo difficult, that it takes up nine hours to 
perform a journey of ſo many German 
mules. | 


bouring cities, is a good fortification. They 
have here a very particular cuſtom, not to 
ſuffer any ſtrangers to go on the ramparts 
without paying a guilder. All the burg- 
hers are under the ſame reſtraint, it being 
the ſole privilege of the Patricians and their 
friends. And this does not proceed ſo much 
from any apprehenſion of clandeſtine cor- 
reſpondence, as from avarice. For theſe 
Parricians ſhare the hay and fruits growing 
upon the rampęrts among themſelves ; 


which makes them ſo ſtrictly cautious againſt 


Ulm in compariſon with the other neigh- 


whatever might occaſion any diminution of 
their profits. 11 #1 | 

The ſteeple of the cathedral is 401 ſteps 
high; nothing can be finer than the pro- 
ſpects from thence, the whole country round 
it being level. In the year 1492, the em- 
peror Maximilian I. climbed up to one of 
the upper galleries, as appears from an in- 
ſcription on the wall. It is alſo ſaid, that 
ſtanding with one foot on the edge of the 
wall, with the other he made a croſs in the 
air. In caſe of fire, eſpecially from lighten- 
ing, ſixty-three large copper kettles always 
filled, hang in ſeveral parts of the tower, 
and along the roof of the church, with a 
machine * drawing up proviſions and o- 
ther neceſſaries to the watchmen on the 
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In the beginning of this century, Ulm met 
with a ſevere misfortune, the Bavarian forces 
having, by ſtratagem, got poſſeſſion of the 
gooſe- tower, as it is called, as ſoon as their rear 
guard appeared from behind an eminence, 

they made themſelves maſters of the city. 
But at length the battles of Schellenberg 
and Hochſtet, gave a turn to matters; ſo 
that after a ſnort ſiege, Ulm recovered its 
former liberty. Upon this a ſquare piece 
of money was coined, one ſide of which had 
the arms of Ulm, and on the other a ſpread 
eagle, with a ſuitable inſcription, praying 
for peace, 1704. 

The medal which was ſtruck upon its de- 
liverance, exhibits the buſt of field-marſhal 
Thungen, in a cuiraſs, with a chain of the 
Pruſſian order of knighthood, and an in- 
ſcription. f 

On the other ſide, this general is ſeen in 
a Roman habit, having a haſta parva in his 
hand, and attended by valour, which crowns 
him with laurel. Before him ftands a wo- 
man, with a civic crown, offering her hand | 
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to him and thanking him for her deliver- 
ance, On a pedeſtal adorned with the arms 
of Ulm, lies a wreath of oak, which among 
the Romans was the reward of him who 
had faved his country, or a great number 
of citizens; within this wreath is an inſcrip- 
tion, alſo one above and that below, << Ulm 
reſcued from the French, Sept. 13, 1704.” 

On the edge is an alluſion to general 
Thungen's age, with theſe words taken from 
Virgil's En. 1x. | 


* Slow age damps not the vigour of his 
e foul.” | 


The city of Ulm is however very far from 
being what it formerly was, when it was 
proverbially ſaid, the lords of Ulm, the 
merchants of Nuremberg, and the burghers 
of Augſburg.” And the following ſaying 
was allo equally current, © the power of 
Venice, the ingenuity of Nuremberg, the 
wealth of Ulm, the ſplendour of Augſburg, 
and the fire-arms of Straſburg, let the whole 
world ſhew the like.” 


| C HAF. 
Account of the Territeries of the Duchy of Wirtemberg. 


J. Goodneſs of the Country, the Clergy and Number of Inhabitants, the eccleſiaſtical Chamber, 
Troops, Order of Hunters, large Hawthorn, Diviſion of the Country, Mineral Waters, 


ond Inguiſitors. 


F we except ſome few mountainous 

tracks, in the Black Foreſt and on the 
Alb, or Wirtemberg Alps, this duchy may 
be reckoned among the beſt parts of Ger- 
many; and in reſpect of the pleaſant alter- 
nation of hills and vallies, is juſtly com- 
pared to Tranſilvania. By computation it 
has fourteen prelates and abbots, feur of 
which are jointly general ſuperintendants, 
thirty-ſix ſpeciales ſuperintendentes, or par- 
ucular ones, about five hundred and ſe- 
venty miniſters in the towns and villages, 
and in all, near four hundred and fifty thou- 


ſand inhabitants. In the year 1734, the 
number of inhabitants amounted to four 
hundred and twenty-eight thouſand, one 
hundred and fifty-three ; which laſt ſup- 
putation is moſt punctual, the ſpecial ſuper- 
intendants, being obliged, in their annual 
viſitations, carefully to inform themſelves 
and take an account of the number of in- 
habitants of every place and village, and to 
deliver ſuch accounts to their generals, 
along with the report of their viſitation, the 


generals laying them before the annual Sy- 


nod, which is compoſed of the princely 
L1H 2 con- 
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conſiſtory, and the four general ſuperin- 


tendants abovementioned. 

In the year 1686 and 1687, the num- 
bers were equal to the preſent. But the 
ravages of the French and the dearth in 
1690, and ſome following years, occa- 
ſioned ſuch a decreaſe, that in 1696, the 
whole number was a little above three hun- 
dred thouſand; it muſt, however, be ob- 
ſerved, that formerly neither the enquiry 
nor the computation, were made with the 
moſt preciſe accuracy. | 

Aﬀeer the repeal of the edict of Nantes, 
the duke of Wirtemberg, very impolitickly 
miſſed the opportunity of granting ſhelter 
and encouragement to the French refugees, 
among whom were many rich people, and 
thoſe profitable manufactures which they 
would have introduced, as they did after- 
wards in England, Brandenburg, Holland, 
&c. where they were received. But a blind 
zeal for orthodoxy, and the clamours of 
many of the clergy, that even Mahometaniſm 
was preferable to Calviniſm, filled the aſ- 
ſembly of the States with ſuch jealouſies 
and apprehenſions, that the court was diſ- 
appointed in its good intentions. But the 
reception of the poor baniſhed Waldenſes, 
by ſettling them in ſeveral hamlets, now 
called the Italian villages, and particularly 
in the bailiwics of Maulbrunn and Braken- 
heim, theſe people proſpering greatly in 
their hat and ſtocking manufactures, opened 
the eyes of the Wirtembergers. 

At Calwe there is a trading company, 
which is of no ſmall advantage to the coun- 
try, being ſo conſiderable, as to have ware- 
houſes in many foreign parts. A ſtrong in- 
ſtance of the vaſt benefits accruing Rom 
ſuch companies, was that in 1734, the 
country of Wirtemberg being under the 
greateſt conſternation, on account of the 
ſums required by the French to fave it 
from military execution, and no money to 
be had under a very burthenſome intereſt, 
the Calwe company offered a loan of three 
hundred thouſand guilders, on very reaſon- 
able terms. | | 


The revenues of the whole duchy, or the 
Joint produce of the exciſe, eccleſiaſtical 
and civil chambers, amounts, in peaceable 
times, and under good management, to 
two millions of guilders. It is many years 
ſince the civil chamber has been involved in 
great confuſion. The late duke Everard 
Lewis, who died in 1733, is an inſtance 
that thoſe ſtates are not always the hap. 
pieſt, whole ſovereigns are. addicted to 
pleaſure. | OTE | 

After the deceaſe of the late duke of 
Mompeliard, this territory together with 


the lordſhips of Etoban and Magni d'Ane- 


gon, deſcended as German fiefs to the 
houſe of Wirtemberg Stutgard ; but the 
beſt parcels of this inheritance; namely, the 
four lordſhips of Blamont, Clemont, Cha- 
telot, and Hericourt, which all together 
bring in above four hundred thouſand 
French livres, remained in the hands of the 
French. | 

Here is a privy council and a cabinet 


council; of the latter, beſides the duke 


there are five members. | 
The accomptants and comptrollers of ac- 
compts, which office in other places is per- 
formed by Drs. and clerks, are called cham- 
ber counſellors, The affairs of this cham- 
ber are properly the province of the coun- 
cil of commiſſions. At the reformation ſe- 
venteen opulent monaſteries were ſecula- 
riſed, the charters of their foundation and 
donatives, were afterwards publiſhed by 
Beſoldo, with many falſifications, and were 
again aſſeſſed at Vienna againſt repeated 
manifeſtos from the houſe of Wirtemberg. 
The monaſteries and other church-lands, 
are managed by an eccleſiaſtical chamber, 
who by the laws of the land, are to ſee that 
the monies be employed to no other -ule 
than to the ſupport of the churches, ſchools, 
and clergy, to the general uſe of the coun- 
try, to the redemption of mortgages, to 
the diſcharge of debts, to the diſburthening 
of the lands and the people. But this cham- 


ber has gradually been encumbered with 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral other expences, particularly by the 
coſtly building at Ludwigſburg, &c. 

With regard to the exactneſs of payment, 
the profeſſors of Tubingen, are on the beſt 
footing, the tythes and lands appropriated 
to the ſupport of the univerſity being in 
their own hands. 

The mine-affairs are under the direction 
of a particular office. Some ſilver ore hath | 
been found in the mine of the Wiſe-mens 
Star, to the amount of ſome hundreds of dol- 
lars; but by reaſon of the heavy contributions 
to the works, every dollar ſtands the ſtock 
in twenty. The abovementioned mine alſo 
yields very good cobalt; but is not fo 
eaſily come at as at the mine, half a league 
from thence; namely, near the Witichen 
mountains in the territories of Furſten- 


berg. 

3 the privileges of the Wirtem- 
berg family, the court of judicature is a jewel 
equal to that of appeal among the electors. 
Schopf, in his learned treatiſe concerning it, 
ſhews their whole manner of proceeding. 
A very conſiderable benefit of this tribu- 
nal, is the ſpeedy adminiſtration of juſtice, 
the pleadings being verbal, and a ſentence 
given every day. The preſident of this 
court of judicature has, during its ſeſſions, 
only three guilders per diem; the aſſiſtants 
who are noble, two; and others who do 
not live in Tubingen, for there it is holden, 
one dollar; and ſuch as are inhabitants, 
one guilder, beſides a runlet or two of wine, 
though none of the beſt, preſented to each 


* 
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rum & Phariſæorum, a kingdom of Scribes 
and Phariſees.“ | 


The duke's ordinary troops, amount to 


four thouſand men, including the circle 
quota of eighteen hundred. Though upon 
emergency, as in the preſent war with Pruſ- 
ſia, in 1760, he can raiſe 8 or 10, ooo. 


The Wirtemberg order of hunting, was 


inſtituted in the beginning of this century; 
and in 1719, its ſtatutes were renewed and 
augmented. One privilege of the compa- 
nions is, that they are preferred to other 
perſons in the nomination to commenderies, 
each of which is worth five hundred guiE 
ders. The enſign of this order is a hunting 
horn, as the uſual arms of the ancient 
counts of Urach, hereditary great huntſmen 
of the Roman empire, whoſe lands ſome 
hundred years ſince eſcheated to the houſe 
of Wirtemberg, beſides an unlimited num- 
ber of princes and perſons of high birth, 
this order has alſo twelve ancient Imperial 
counts, thirty knights, and a ſecretary. 
Its device is a gold Malteſe croſs, and faſt- 
ened to a crimſon watered ribban, is worn 
over the left ſhoulder, its motto is, „ami- 
citiæ virtutiſque fœdus, or, the bond of 
friendſhip and virtue.“ The feſtival for a 
general chapter, is holden annually on St. 
Hubert's day, where the ſovereign happens 
to be, when there is always a hunting 
match. And the abſent companions are, 
if poſſible, to celebrate the day with a hunt 
and other entertainments. 


No prince in Germany has better oppor. 


O . = * — * — 
The ſeſ- tunities and means for gratifying a tond- 


aſſiſtant at the end of the ſeſſion. 
ſions ſeldom continue above ſix weeks. 
There is no country where ſo many com- 
miſſions are iſſued, and for trivial things as 
in Wirtemberg ; which not only occaſions 
delays in affairs of general concern, often 
not above three or four of the ſtate and com- 
miſſion counſellors being in Ludwigſburg ; 
but theſe long winded enquiries, drain the 


neſs for hunting, than the duke of Wirtem- 
berg has. 


As the number of inhabitants in large 


cities is commonly calculated by the bills of 
mortality, ſo a conjecture may be formed of 
the multitudes of deer in this country, by 
conſidering, that in one ſingle hard winter, 
above ſeven thouſand of them expired, to 
uſe the expreſſion of a prince, concerning 


ſubjects, the commiſſioners being the only 
his boars, who for the poor peaſants could 


gainers by them. For which reaſon, pro- 
bably the territories of Wirtemberg, have 
been farcaſtically called, regnum Scriba- 


I 


afford no better word than that they were 
rotted. Allo the two winters of 1731, 


and 


* 
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and 1733, carried off above 20,000 head 
of deer and boars. ; 

The duke of Wirtemberg has ſeveral 
hunting ſeats, which he viſits alternately 
in the deer or boar ſeaſons ; ſo that every 
five years he ſees his principal foreſts. On 
theſe occaſions the ducal family are conve- 
niently lodged ; but the court officers are 
very much ſtreightened, the neighbouring 
manors being obliged to provide beds and 
many other things. 

It is an old cuſtom over all the country 
of Wirtemberg, to adorn chambers and 
galleries with large branches of deer horns; 
ſo that the hunting ſeats are abundantly 
ſupplied with theſe decorations. At Wal- 
denburg, over moſt of the remarkable 


branches, is inſcribed the name of the per- 


ſon who ſhot the deer, and the duke's 
dexterity has filled ſome rooms with them. 
Another is alſo hung all over with the horns 
of ſuch deer, as were killed by the fayourite 
counteſs of Wurben; but ſince her diſgrace 
in 1731, theſe memorials of her atchieve- 
ments have been taken down. 

At the hunting ſeat of Einſidel in Schon- 
bach, half a mile from Tubingen, among 
others, are two remarkable branches, which 
in rutting time, the deer thruſt into each 
others horns, and twiſted together with 
ſuch force, that they could not be diſen- 
gaged, and the creatures died on the ſpot. 
The like 1s alſo ſhewn in the Muſzum at 
Copenhagen. At Einſidel is likewiſe a 
large hawthorn, grown from a twig, ſaid 
to have been brought above two hundred 
years ago from the Holy Land, by Ever- 
hardus Barbatus, on his hat, and afterwards 
ſet here with his own hands. In Cruſius's 


time this ſhrub had ſpread to a circuit of | 


fifty-two ells, its branches were ſupported 
by forty ſtone pillars, and no ſingle perſon 
could graſp its ſtock ; but at preſent it 
bears the viſible marks of the injuries of 
time, both in its trunk and branches. 

The country of Wirtemberg is divided 
into the high and low lands; the former 
includes Tubingen, together with the coun- 


| 


try near and upon the Alb; but neither in 
fertility nor warmth, is equal to the low 
lands. It, however, is not without ex- 
cellent wood, good corn land and paſtures. 
It has been remarkable for its breed of 
cattle, and eſpecially ſheep, which above 
forty years ago, to the great emolument of 
the country, were introduced here from 
Lower Saxony, and in particular from the 
8 of Hildeſheim. 

pper Wirtemberg has indeed its vine- 
yards, but the wine is ſo very poor, that it 
is ſomething ſtrange, ſuch tracks are not 
rather turned into tillage and paſture. 
The Henenberg grapes are ſo hard, that 
before the preſs can have any power over 
them, they muſt undergo a luſty threſhing 
upon a floor. And the wines of Reutling, 
Oſterberg, Pfuhling, &c. are no better. 
The lower lands on the other hand, abound 
in good Neckar wine, eſpecially about 
Brackenheim, Uhlbach, Hailbron, and Un- 
terturkeim; Stetten alſo produces a very 
ſtrong white wine, which they call bread- 
water. Among the moſt celebrated Neckar 
wines, are likewiſe reckoned the Roſſwager 
and the Effinger ſorts. Formerly and even 
in the beginning of the preſent century, the 
Wirtembergers drove a great trade in their 
Neckar wines with Bavaria, to the ad- 
vantage of both provinces, the Bavarians 
making their returns for wine in ſalt, inſtead 
of money. But Bavaria falling into the 
hands of the Imperialiſts, the conquered 
electorate was ſupplied with wine from the 
neighbouring Auſtrian territories, and like- 
wiſe from Tirol and Franconia; and even 
ſince the reſtoration of the elector of Bavaria, 
matters continue on the ſame footing. 

Beſides its corn lands and vineyards, this 
country has alſo ſeveral mineral ſprings, 
particularly the baths and waters of Boller, 
Zaiſenhauſer, Wild, Teinacher, Libenzel- 
ler, Rithenauer, and Goppinger, &c. 

In all the cities, towns, and large villages 
of this country, there are certain officers, 
called private overſeers, who inſpect into the 
offences, clandeſtine meetings, and other mil- 
| demeanours 
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demeanours of their fellow citizens, making 
a report of the ſame to the magiſtracy of the 
place, in order that the matter may be fur- 
ther enquired into, as to them ſhall ſeem 
fit. Theſe inquiſitors ſwear to the faithful 

execution of their office; and initead of a 
falary, are generally rewarded with a coun- 
ſellors place, or ſome other office in the 

overnment. No body knows his accuſer, 


which may be an inlet to many abuſes, if 


their bare informations paſs for ſufficient 
proofs, and are not conſidered only as pre- 
monitions with regard to the judge, or as 
incentives to more regularity or caution in 
the ſubjects. This uſage is pretty much of 
a piece with the “ denuncie ſecrete, or, 
* ſecret informing,” at Venice. And the 
like 1s not to be met with in all Germany 
beſides. | 


II. Account of Stutgard, the new Building, Armory, Muſæum, and Stair-caſe; Deſcrip- 


tion of Ludwigſburg, Band of Mujick, Stables, &c. Palace of Hohen, Tubingen, 


Pauls, &c. : 


\TUTGARD hes in a delightful 
| country, full of gardens and vineyards. 

At preſent little notice is taken of the noble 
palace here, and this is more particularly 
felt in the pleaſure houſe, where formerly 
ridottos were holden. This edifice, were 
it only on account of its hall, which has 
few equals in all Europe, very well deſerves 
ſeeing. It is two hundred and twenty feet 
in length, eighty broad, and ninety high, 
without a ſingle pillar in it; the roof which 
is arched, being faſtened in a maſterly 
manner, with wooden ſcrews. In the year 
1707, Marſhal Villars, the French general 
coming into this hall, miſtook it, and ſaid, 
with ſome degree of ſurpriſe, © voici un 
* beau temple! lo, here is a fine church 
indeed!“ upon the roof are painted ſe- 
veral ſcriptural hiſtories, but the ſides are 
taken up with views of all the foreſts of the 
duchy of Wirtemberg, and ſome merry ad- 
ventures which happened in the hunting 
matches, 

Near it is the orangery, which indeed is 
compoſed of very large and high trees, but 
not well contrived. The covering, which 
with the wall, is removed every ſpring, 
for want of height, occaſions many of the 
trees to bend a-top, and the grottos near it 
are not the moſt beautiful. 

The new building, as it is called, is of 
line free-ftone, with a grand ſtair- caſe of the 


which reſts upon twelve pillars of a great 
height. On theſe are painted the twelve 
months. The roof ſhews the moſt ancient 


and the ſides are filled with maſquerades 
and publick entries ; the wall is hung with 
cuiraſſes of princes, and a large painting of 
the battle of Hochſtet. The uppermoſt 
chambers ſerve for armories, and beſides 
the old and new armour, with tournament- 
equipages in them, they contain ſome ſtuffed 
horſes, which were particular favourites of 


hounds; among the latter, there is one 
which uſed to lead on the others,. and 1s 
ſaid to have coſt eleven hundred guilders. 


the ducal family, with petrefactions, me- 
chanical and mathematical inventions, cu- 
rious pieces of penmanſhip, and of turnery, 
gems, coſtly veſſels, mummies, old me- 
dals, &c. Among others you fee the pic- 
ture of a woman with a large beard, accord- 
ing to her natural appearance, and in the 
25th year of her age, 1587. Her name 
was Barteld Gratje; and ſhe is again painted 
here as ſhe looked in her old age. Upon 
the fore part of this building 1s a collection 
of many ancient monuments and inſcrip- 
tions. But they imagine to ſet off theſe 


antiquities mightily by daubing them all 
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ſame, and a ſpacious hall, the gallery of 


tranſactions of the family of Wirtemberg, 


3 D by 


the dukes, alſo ſtags, wild boars, and 


In the Muſzum are ſeveral portraits of 
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over with white, and to improve or multi- | 


ply them by new inſcriptions, which in time 
muſt leſſen their value and authority. 

The ducal palace affords little to be ſeen, 
except the main ſtair-caſe, which aſcends 
gradually without ſteps ; ſo that one may 
ride up and down it. 

Ludwigſburg, two leagues from Stut- 
gard, was formerly no more than a houſe 
tor breeding of cattle ; but from the great 
ſums expended upon it, this muſt be ac- 
knowledged to be one of the fineſt edifices 
in all Germany. Many think that it 1s at 
preſent carried too far, and that by the 
height of the new buildings, which 1nter- 
cept the proſpect of the gardens, it has 
loſt no ſmall part of its former beauty. On 
account of the continual carrying thither of 
tone, wood, lime, &c. no pavement has 
yet been thought on; ſo that you are ex- 
tremely incommoded by the duſt, and in 
rainy weather it is difficult, even with 
boots on, to go through the clay and mud; 
yet to this place moſt of the chambers and 
offices are removed, to the great detriment 
of ſuch as belong to them, and have houſes 
of their own in Stutgard. Building is very 
expenſive at Ludwigſburg, ſtone, lime, and 
wood, fetching a high price, and a middling 
load of ſand cannot be had under a dollar. 
At firſt, they were under ſome difficulty 
about water; but at preſent they are plen- 
tifully provided with it, both for drinking 
and culinary purpoſes, as alſo for tanning 
of leather; though as yet it is not fit for 
dying. Firing is ſo dear, that in hard win- 
ters, for want of proper regulations, the 
wood has no ſooner been put into the ſtoves, 
than it is ſtolen away. 

The palace is entirely new furniſhed, and 
the looking-glaſs and lacquered cloſets, are 
well worth ſeeing; as alſo the large ſtair- 
caſe for ambaſſadors, with its Flew, cieling 
and the gallery of pictures. Among theſe 


are ſome admirable night-pieces, and great 
numbers of pictures of fine dogs and horſes; 
likewiſe that of a black wolf, which was 


kept a long time in the court, he was call. 
ed Melac, followed the duke every where, 
and ſlept at his bed-foot. Being once with 
the duke in the army upon the Rhine, and 
the campaign continuing in the cold wea- 
ther, Melac grew tired of the. field, and 
was ſeen very unexpectedly at the duke's 
chamber door at Ludwigſburg, no body 
knowing how he got over the Rhine, He 
alſo ſtole away in the ſame manner from 
Frankfort, at the coronation of the emperor 
in 1711. Whatever might be his fidelity 
to the duke, he was very ſly to others; and 
once he gave lieutenant colonel Forſtener a 
terrible bite on the back. | 

The chapel belonging to the palace, is 
very elegant, but ſomething too little; and 
with this great inconveniency, that near 
the veſtry, ſeveral common ſewers are made 
to meet,  Friſoni having been the principal 
archite& among many more. Oppoſite to 


the lower part of the palace, upon an emi- 


nence in a pleaſant garden, ſtands the Fa- 
vorita, a charming ſtructure in the neweſt 
Italian taſte; and from whence, when the 
doors were open, one might have ſeen thro' 
the palace 8 Ludwigſburg, into the plea- 
ſure garden. But this is now obſtructed by 
the new buildings. Here is alſo a curious 
menagery of outlandiſh fowls. 

The duke's band of muſick, may be ſaid 
to equal that of any court in Europe, the 
hereditary prince is a great lover of muſick, 
and even compoſes. | 

The green-houſe of Ludwigſburg, is one 
of the fineſt we ever ſaw, conſiſting of ſome 
hundreds of ſtraight trees, which about 
three years ago, were procured from Sar- 
dinia. The trunk of ſeveral is equal in 
thickneſs to that of a well built man ; and 
are carefully pruned, in order to form a 
fine top, as in the firſt year after they were 
tranſported hither, when they ſhot out 
ore to the length of ſeven or eight 

vor = 
The duke alſo employs conſiderable ſums 


in ſtuds and horſes, of which he 1s very 
| 8 fond 


fond, and is alſo a good judge of them, He 
has at preſent three ſets, each of eight 
horſes, which one coachman, without a 

ſtilion can manage. So that in travelling, 
they perform all the paces and curvetings 
of the manage; and ſometimes the duke 
himſelf has been the coachman. But a 
greater rarity was ſeen at the court of Au- 
guſtus, king of Poland; namely, fix white 
ſtags drawing a light chariot, . and like- 
wile driven by a ſingle coachman, It muſt 
be faid, to the praiſe of this prince, that 
hard drinking 1s not ſo much in vogue 
at his court as formerly, when a minitter 
of ſtate to the biſhop of Wurtzburg being 
here upon ſome affairs of his maſter, in one 
day drank off ten Wirtemberg quarts of 
Burgundy, without any viſible alteration in 
his diſcourſe or behaviour ; and though the 
courtiers ſeaſonably relieved one another, 
it appeared that he was able to ſtand them 
all. And that prelate's court is ſaid to at- 
ford five more as ſtout bottlemen. 

The caſtle of Hohentubingen is now 
looked upon only as a hunting ſeat, where 
the duke uſually comes with his court once 
in five years. The city of Tubingen, which 
lies near it on the mountain, conſiſts of 
about 5000 inhabitants, and is famous 
for its univerſity. The Ammer, Neckar, 
and Luſtenauer vallies, render the ſituation 
of this place ſo agreeable, and the proſpects 
ſo beautiful, as few cities in Germany can 
ſhew the like. This caſtle has good apart- 


ments; and in former times muſt have 
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been reckoned very ſtrong, being beſides 


the ſteep declivity of the mountain, ſur- 
rounded by a deep trench. It is vaulted 
every where underneath; and among other 
cellars, there is one which perhaps has not 
its equal, being in a rock, and lined with 
free- ſtone, of three hundred feet in length, 
and twenty in height; the thickneſs of the 
arch and cellar, is twenty-two feet; and at 


one end of it lies an empty wine-caſk, 


made in the year 1548, which is twenty- 
four feet long and ſixteen high. But Ger- 
many has caſks much larger than this. 
The vault communicates with another, in 


which is a large well, of fine clear water, 


walled in, being three hundred fathoms 
deep; ſo that there is no coming at the 
water. The undulating ſound cauſed by 
dropping a ſtone, or firing a piſtol down 
the mouth, has ſomething both ſurpriſing 
and dreadful in it. This caſtle was built 
by the old counts of Tubingen, in times 
when artificers worked for a cruitzer a day; 
as in Holland, a piece of ten doits, now 
called a braſs penning, was formerly a very 


genteel ſubſiſtence for one day. Agree- 


ably to which, in ancient accounts we find, 
that the appenage of a prince of Wirtem- 
berg, was ninety guilders, and ten guilders 
for a habit of ſtate; the privy council of the 
duchy of Wirtemberg, have alſo the latter 
ſum for a like habit, and country admini- 
ſtrators have an allowance of ſixty guilders 
on the ſame account. 


III. Account of the State of Learning and Sciences in the Duchy of Wirtemberg, the Union 
of Tubingen, Subſcription to the Formula Concordiæ, Curigſities in the Library, 


Academy at Eſlingen. 


N all Germany there is not a proteſtant 
province, which in proportion to its ex- 
tent, affords ſo many learned and able 
preachers as the duchy of Wirtemberg. 
By what means ſuch a valuable ſuperiority 
is acquired, well deſerves a further con- 
ſideration. 
VouL 43. 


So early as in the common ſchools the ca- 
pacity of the boys, who by their parents 
are deſigned for the ſtudy of divinity, or 


whom their own inclinations prompt to it, 


is ſtrictly examined ; and afterwards for 
ſome years a watchful eye is kept over their 


application and acquirements; then it is 
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that they commence petentes, and after- 
wards expectantes. Beſides the examina- 
tions in the town-ſchools, performed ſeve- 


ral times in a year before' the magiſtracy 


of the place, two ſcholarchæ or viſitors, 
are appointed by the duke, who go a 
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ternately; and it is not before a novice has 
ſpent other two years in one of theſe upper 
cloiſters, that they are firſt admitted on the 
great foundation at Tubingen, into which 
are alſo received ſtudents from the Stutgard 
college. The cloiſter teachers are men of 


circuit every year, for inſpecting into the eminent learning and parts, who in time 
ſtate of the ſchools. The youths who for | come to be profeſſors, ſpecial ſuperinten- 
ſome years ſtand the teſt of theſe inſpectors, ' dants, and laſtly prelates. In theſe cloiſters 
and appear to anſwer all the hopes at firſt | youths are furniſhed, gratis, with food, 
conceived of them, are for two or three | candle, fuel, waſhing, lodging, phyſick, 
years ſucceſſively examined before the con- paper, moſt of their apparel, and two pair 


ſiſtorial council at Stutgard; and if judged : of ſhoes a year. 


In the Tubingen founda- 


capable, are ſent to one of the two mona- | tion, which formerly was an Auguſtine 


ſteries, of Blaubeuren and Denkendorf. 
Here they bind themſelves by oath, con- 
ſtantly, whether at home or abroad, to ſerve 


the houſe of Wirtemberg. And upon any 


miſbehaviour by which they render them- 
ſelves unworthy of the ſacred function, to 
repay to the ſtates the expences of their 
maintenance, which are computed at fifty 

uilders per annum. Such a one is termed 
Rejectus, and is diſtinguiſhed from a Di- 
miſſus, who pays his charges; and with 
the conſent of the ſtates, goes into foreign 
ſervice. In caſe the parents have given oc- 
caſion to the miſbehaviour of the Rejectus, 
his charges muſt be immediately repaid by 
them. But if they are not in fault, the in- 
heritance from the time of rejection is out 
of the power of the parents, and arreſted 
by the prince's eccleſiaſtical cheſt ; fo that 
after the death of the parents, the ſolicita- 
tion for the recovery of the inheritance, is 
attended with no ſmall trouble. . Concern- 
ing this article, not only the perſon him- 
felt, who is received upon the foundation, 
enters into an obligation ; but alſo his pa- 
rents. The youths remain in the above- 
mentioned cloiſters, two years, for their im- 

rovement in the languages and other eſ- 


ential ſciences; at the end of which time 


they are removed to higher ſeminaries, 
namely, from Blaubeuren to Bebenhauſen; 
and from Denkendorf to Maulbrunn. Theſe 
promotions are made every year, but al- 
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' monaſtery, beſides their lodging and diet, 


| they have every quarter of a year a dollar 
and a quire of paper. The five places 
abovementioned, have two vacations; name- 
ly, a fortnight at Eaſter, and three weeks 
in Autumn. At theſe times ſearcely a ſingle 
youth is to be ſeen in all the four cloiſters, 
every one going to viſit his relations or ac- 
quaintance, and for a viaticum, he receives 
as many groſches as he has miles to travel 
home. The ſtated number of pupils in 
each cloiſter is twenty-five. As every two 
years a colony is uſually ſent from the lower 
cloiſters to the upper, ſo promotions are 
made from theſe to the Tubingen founda- 
tion; and they who are admitted from Stut- 
gard college, or ſent hither ex gratia, as is 
ſometimes the caſe, being alſo computed, 
the annual new members make about thirty, 
which balances the number of thoſe who are 
called from thence to the miniſterial office, 
or who leave it on other accounts. The new 
comers here, are for the firſt year called 
Novitn, and are: more than one in a room; 
their buſineſs 1s to heat the ſtove, bring: 
water for waſhing, &c. but with d:ſcretion, 
and not ſubject to any inſulting language or 
ill treatment. The next two years are again 
employed in philoſophy, in frequent diſpu- 
tations, and other exerciſes introductory 
to the degree of Magiſter. Their next 
ſtage is to devote ſome years to divinity, 


partly under the profeſſors of the 4 
e | an 
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and foundation, and partly under the moſt 
capable perſons of their ſociety, who are 
diſtinguiſned by the name of Repetentes, 
and are allowed better diet and more money. 
Laſtly, they undergo an examination from 
the conſiſtory of Stutgard, by whom they 
are declared qualified for, all the offices of a 
miniſter, and to act as vicars during the 
illneſs of a country miniſter, or the vacancy 
of a pariſh. This vicarſhip the Magiſter 
enters upon on order of the preſident, or of 
the conſiſtory. In the firſt caſe he receives 
from the paſtor, whoſe place he ſupplies, 
half a guilder per week, beſides lodging and 
board, and in the latter, three half guilders 
a week from the pariſh. Every quarter of 
year the laws and inſtitutes of the founda- 
tion, are read in the public auditory, or 
common hall; at the ſame time a certificate 
drawn up by one of the Repetentes, and 
ſigned by their Superattendentes, muſt be 
delivered to the conſiſtory, ſpecifying the 
| dwelling, application, and other parts of 
the behaviour of the ſtipendiaries. Thoſe 
who are not Magiſtri, the Repetentes are 
diligently to exerciſe in lectures of philo- 
logy and philoſophy ; and how beneficial 
this practice is to the inſtructed, appears 
from the publick quarterly examinations. 
Once a week, before the preſident, the re- 
petitor diſcuſſes a theological theſis, the 
Magiſtri being preſent, divided into claſſes. 
At this exerciſe the chancellor of the univer- 
lity, often aſſiſts. The directors are the 
two Superattendentes and the Magiſter 
Domus; the latter is a profeſſor of philo- 
ſophy; but the former are choſen from 
among the profeſſors of divinity. 

Thus is the Tubingen foundation a ſe- 
minary, from which fit ſubjects may always 
be ſelected for the miniſterial function; and 
as time and opportunity concur in their 
favour, it affords many young divines, who 
beſides their aſſiduity in their main em- 
ployment, ſucceſsfully. beſtow part of their 
ume in other entertaining parts of Know- 
ledge, as foreign languages, mathematicks, 
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geography, civil and literary hiſtory, phy- 


fic, &c. which not only improves their ge- 
mus, but gives an agreeable turn to their 
converſation, eſpecially as ſome of them are 


always travelling at the duke's charges. 


On the Tubingen foundation there are con- 
ſtantly three hundred ſtudents in divinity, 
thoſe in the country vicarages included, 
whoſe diligence and good behaviour are 
under a rigid inſpection. They meet twice 
a day in a very orderly manner at their 
meals, when one of them, every day by 


turns, pronounces a ſermon. It may be 


eaſily conceived, that the maintenance of 


ſo many buildings, the falaries of ſo many 
profeſſors, overſeers, teachers, with the diſ- 
burſements in food, wine, and apparel for 
four or five hundred perſons, &c. muſt ſtand 
the duke or the country in above 50,000 
dollars per annum. | 
According to the old Wirtemberg laws, 
the eccleſiaſtical employments were entirely 
in the diſpoſal of the conſiſtory; but many 
malverſations having been obſerved to ob- 
tain under ſuch a power, the beſt livings 
being beſtowed on the relations of the mem- 
bers of the conſiſtorial council, &c. the duke 
curtailed this privilege; ſo that now his 
highneſs alone appoints the ſuperintendants, 
prelates, and abbots. With regard to the 
inferior parſonages the conſiſtory, recom- 


mends three perſons, of which the privy 


council nominates one. 


In this country, it is to be obſerved, that 


the ſervice of the church is without the al- 


lurement of riches, a living of 300 guilders 


a year, being accounted a thing very con- 


ſiderable, and few of the prelacies bring in 


above 700. 

An union among proteſtants which was 
begun and continued principally by ſome 
divines of Tubingen, and had given riſe to 
ſeveral warm writings on both ſides, has been 
thought more adviſeable to be laid aſide. 


At Tubingen all profeſſors of whatever 


faculty, muſt ſign the formula concordiæ; 
and moreover, all officers, eccleſiaſtical and 
M m m 2 civil, 
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civil, of all ranks and degrees, are, at their 
admiſſion into their employments to ſub- 
ſcribe ; but this is latterly in ſome meaſure 
winked at. * 


Among the curioſities of the univerſity 
library, here are ſhewn above ſeven thou- 
ſand ſermons, which the celebrated Cruſius 
hearing in German, immediately took down 
in Greek, | 


IV. Obſervations on the natural Hiſtory of Wirtemberg, as Petrefattions, large Bones, 
Skeletons of Elephants and Crocodiles, Gloſſopetra, Terra figillanda, Belemnites, Cornug 


 Ammonis, Lapides judaici, Echini Marini, 
 Cats-Sitver, with remarkable Caverns. 


M O NG the principal articles relative 
to the petrefactions of Wirtemberg, 
is the black ſlate table, belonging to Dr. 
Hiemer, the court chaplain. It is three 
feet ten inches long, and three feet three 
inches in breadth, with raiſed ſtellæ mari- 
. nx, of a particular kind, lying upon one 
another; that which was uſually called the 
tail, conſiſts of pentagonal, unequal, cine- 
ritions, and lucid aſteriæ. The place where 
this ſtone was found, is called Ombden, 
lying between Kirchaim and Goppingen. 
Dr. Hiemer, in a printed account of this 
curioſity addreſſed to Dr. Schenchzer, con- 
cludes it to be ſuch an aquatic animal, as 
Rumphius, in his cabinet of Amboyna cu- 
riofities, deſcribes under the name of caput 
Meduſe, It is in the ſtreights of Waigat 
and near Spitſberg, that this caput Meduſæ 
is principally found, as alſo in the White 
ſea and near Archangel, where the inhabi- 
tants call them ſea ſpiders. Any number 
of theſe creatures together, are reckoned a 
ſure ſign of whales being near, as preying 
greedily upon their fleſh, and following 
them for that purpoſe. They are caught 
alive on floating pieces of wood, upon which 
they crawl about in the ſea. One of theſe 
capita Meduſæ was ſent as a preſent by 
Peter the Great, to king Auguſtus, and is 
{till to be ſeen in the Muſeum at Dreſden ; 
but Dr. Kiſner at Franckfort on the Mayne, 
has a finer. The middle part of this crea- 
ture is broad and thick, branching out on 
all ſides into a great number of limbs, 
which terminate in a multitude of minute 


jointed filaments, of the thinneſs of a horſe- 


Conchæ, &c. petrified Wood, black Amber, 


hair. At the death of the animal, its limbs 


or branches, contract themſelves inwardly 


towards the centre of the boch; but whilſt 
living, they are the inſtruments of its local 
motion in ſwimming ; it at once draws in 
their ends, and afterwards as an oar, ſtrikes 
them out again. In the valuable collection 
of petrefactions belonging to Mr. Spekel- 
ſen of Hamburgh, is a remarkable piece of 
this kind, the body of which in its thickeſt 
part, conſiſted of orbicular concamerations, 
reſembling the alveoli belemniarum. This 
with many other beautiful petrefactions, are 
found near Granville in Normandy. 

Dr. Hiemer has a little worn the main 
ſtock of the figures, and made the limbs 
almoſt perfectly like one another or round, 
whereas they ſnould be pentagonal, and of 
an unequal and likewiſe an alternate thick- 
neſs. 

This obſervation ſerves not only to cor- 
rect Hiemer's copper- plate, but allo his 
ſuppoſition, that this petrefaction was a 
real caput Meduſz; as the latter not con- 
ſiſting of ſuch entrochi or limbs, is without 
any of thoſe larger cluſters of filaments; 
on the contrary, this Wirtemberg petre- 
faction may very juſtly be claſſed among 
the ſtellæ marinæ, of which there are above 
an hundred kinds, but the entrochi are 
moſtly vertical, and without any ramifica- 
tions; and if even the northern caput Me- 
duſæ is to be comprehended under this ap- 
pellation, it ſhould be with the diſtinction 
of ſtella arboreſcens. Theſe are met with 
particularly in the duchy of Wirtemberę, 


9 the village of Ombden, near Echicr- 


dingen, 
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dingen, betwixt Tubingen and Stutgard, | 
and ſeveral other places. | 
After theſe, the many little bones dug 
up near Cauſtadt a league from Stutgard, 
deſerve notice. Not only the hollow tubes 
are diſcernible in many of them, and to 
be looked upon only as receptacles for the 
marrow; but, likewiſe, anatomical obſerva- 
tions ſhew them to be the remains of ſmall 
animals of different kinds, eſpecially of rats 
and mice. And one plainly obſerves the 
mandibles, the teeth, the ſhoulder blades, 
and other ſmall parts, together in one ſtra- 
tum, and ſgparated from the other large 
bones and Teeth, among which, are ſome 
of a monſtrous magnitude, that have like- 
wiſe their particular ſtratum. A curious 
account of theſe is publiſhed by Dr. Spleiſs, 
and in ReiſePs letter to the ſaid Dr. pre- 
fixed to his CEdipus Ofteolithologicus, &c. 
That they belong to the animal kingdom, 
is not only evident from their appearance, 
but from the chemical experiment made 
with them by Dr. Carl, in his Lapis Ly- 
dius, &c. 

Of the Cauſtadt teeth, which, however, 
are not of the ſame kind, nor from the ſame 

| ſpecies of animal, ſome exceed ſeven pounds, 
and the other bones do not at all agree with 
the human body. In the year 1700, were 
found above ſixty different fruſta of large 
teeth, ſhoulder-blades, &c. the moſt re- 
markable of which are till kept in the 
Muſeum at Stutgard, and ſome of them 
appear to have belonged to fiſhes of prey, 
or bears, tygers, hons, horſes, &c. and 
ſome, particularly the largeſt teeth, to ele- 
phants, as has been found in ſeveral other 
parts of Germany, and in Siberia, and by 
the inhabitants of the latter country, called 


2 
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at Dreſden, for which an apothecary of Tu- 
bingen, received fifty rix- dollars. 
In the reſearch of the origin of theſe and 


other animal petrefactions found at a con- 
ſiderable depth in the earth, many difficul- 


ties preſent themſelves, unleſs recourſe be 

Had to the effects of the general deluge, or 

to alterations which our globe may even an- 

teriorly have undergone. 

Near Bebenhauſen, and on Mount A- 

chel, and ſome other parts of the country 

of Wirtemberg, are alto found gloſſopetræ, 

like thoſe commonly brought from Malta, 

and ſaid to be ſnakes or adders tongues, 
though no other in reality than the teeth 
of the lamia or carcharia. It is no wonder 

that almoſt every place affords gloſſopetræ, 

their ſubſtance being of all others, the moſt 
durable. Here is alſo the echinus marinus, 
or ſea· urchin, whoſe points are not obtuſe, 
as thoſe of the gloſſopetræ, but towards the 
extremity, are more like a thorn. The 
gloſſopetræ are of ſeveral kinds, ſome 
ſmooth and incurvated, others ſtraight and 
ſerrated on the edges; both ſpecies are to 
be met with not only in Malta, but alſo 
near Bebenhauſen, and other parts of this 
country, &c. | | 


Concerning the belemnites found near 


| Blaubeuren, Dr. Ehrhard, has writ an in- 


genious diſſertation. Their reſemblance to 
a blunted dart, has given them the name of 
belemnites, and they are alſo called Dactyli 
Idæi, as found on Mount Ida. Their of- 
fenſive ſmell like that of horn, brimſtone, 
reſin, and urine burnt together, has occa- 
ſioned their being termed lapides lyncis or 
ly nx ſtones, from the old fable, that the 
urine of a lynx became a ſtone. The com- 
mon people adminiſter it pulverifed in ſeve- 


— 


Mammon's bones. 
Near Boll in Wirtemberg, are found ſe- 
veral ſkeletons, perfectly petrified, whoſe 
ſpine not being tubulous, and conſequently 
without marrow, ſhews they have belonged 
to fiſhes; a ſpecimen of theſe is in the 
hands of Dr. Mauchart of Tubingen, but 


a larger piece may be ſeen in the Muſæum 


ral diſtempers. Their baſis contains a little 
ſtone of a conical figure, conſiſting of round 
concamerations and called alveobas. In ſize 
they are extremely different. 

The cornua ammonis, are found in great 
numbers about Pfulingen, Roſenreld, Boll, 
&c. particularly ſome of an unuſual mag- 


nitude, two feet or more in diameter, are 
| met 
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met with on the road to Pezingen, not far 
from Reutlingen, &c. The convex cornua 
ammonis, moſtly retain their teſta or white 
lucid ſhell. The articulations of this petre- 
faction cannot be ſufficiently admired; and 
ſuch parts of. the outward ſurface of the 
ſtone which: have caſt their ſhell, exhibi: 
very beautiful impreſſions of leaves, branch- 
es, and flowers. 5 

About Achelberg and in the neighbour- 
hood of Tubingen, lapides judaici, abound 
ſo as to be ſold in the apothecaries ſhops. 
They are frequently uſed in phyſick. Theſe 
are no other than the petrified ſhell of a 


certain echinus marinus, and hence called 


echinitz, being not unlike the buttons worn | 
on cloaths, and alſo found in ſome parts of 


the duchy of Wirtemberg. 

Fungitz and alcyonia, are met with a- 
bout Achelberg, as alſo near Beiningen, be- 
twixt Ulm and Blaubeuren. Of the latter, 
the very learned Mr. Weiſſenſee, prelate of 
the monaſtery of Hirſæchau, has a curious 
collection. At the laſt place are likewiſe 
found aſtroite and favonitæ, which are 
either fragments of fungitæ, or a concre- 
tion of tubes or domiciles, of certain ſea- 
worms. | 

Conchz, chamz, cochleæ, turbinitæ, tro- 
chi, pectines, limnoſtritæ, together with 
other teſtaceous ſpecies, are found near 
Reutlingen, Bebenhauſen, &c. but parti- 
cularly near Dahlen, Pfulingen, &c. The 
conchæ venereæ, are found ſome of them 
with their ſhell entire, as in the ſea, very 
like the ſhell-fiſh called vulva marina, with 
prickles growing on them. This laſt kind 
is to be met with at Buſch-weilder, &c. 

At Dahlen, not far from Hechingen, is a 
very particular petrified ſhell, which may 
be properly called concha bivalvis dentata 
& inciſa, it is alſo met with near Buſch- 
weller. 

Five ſets of ſmall cockles of a clear 


white, are found near Heidenheim, of which | 


Camerarius gives a curious account, in the 
Ephem. Nat. Cur. the ſmalleſt of theſe are 
uſed for ſcouring of utenſils. They are like- 


5 | 
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wile dug up near Boll in a very hard ſtone, 
in which the ſcales of fiſh are often ob- 
ſervable. 

The lapides poly morphi, found at Nah- 
ren, are probably no more than concretions 
of various fragments. | 

Of petrified herbs, the millefolium aqua- 
ticum petrefactum majus & minus, is found 
at Cauſtadt, but the moſt beautiful, is the 
equiſetum fœtidum ſub aqua repens, pe- 
trefied in a brook near Herrenberg. | 

Among the pſeudo-dendritz of Boll, are 
ſome curious pieces, the white figures of 
which upon the black ſlate, form a repre- 
ſentation of trees and ſhrubs. ** 

Bahlingen and other parts of Wirtemberg 

afford petrefied wood. 
The Wirtemberg Alps and likewiſe 
Mount Teker, produce agate or black am- 
ber, which, except its fragrancy, has all 
the qualities and virtues » yellow amber. 
A very extraordinary piece of ſuch agate, 
weighing twenty-ſeven pounds, is to be 
ſeen at M. Voſs's in Copenhagen, having 
been ſent him from Iceland. 

Near Bulach in Wirtemberg, are cryſtals 
5 pebbles, and of an hardneſs to cut 
glaſs. 

The Wirtembrg Alps, likewiſe produce 
cats- ſilver, and about Nahern, are found 
great numbers of pyritæ. 

Heidenheim affords iron- ore, in little 
lumps, and therefore called bean or rather 
peaſe ore, or minera martis pyrformis, and 
in a ſoftiſn kind of red earth, of which there 
are ſome pieces with the impreſſion of con- 
chæ and pectines. In the ſame place is alſo 
found a fluor martis, with very beautiful 
ſmall cryſtals. Bean ore is alſo found at 
Nattheim by Nahringen, at Blaubeurea, &c. 
Its iron is the beſt and richeſt, but ſo hard 


and intractable in the fire, that without 


ſome other iron-ore, it cannot be brought 
to a fuſion. 

Within theſe few years, both grey and 
white marble have been diſcovered at Lud- 
wigſburg, but 'which ſeems to want the 
proper hardneſs. | Th 

us 


. other cavity, in many things reſembling the 


This country is alſo not without ſome 
remarkable caverns, among which 1s the 
Nebelloch near Pfulingen, which forms. 
ſeveral alleys and caverns to the length of 
four hundred and eighty-eight feet, the 
iſicles on both ſides exhibiting a variety 
of figures; but none more diſtinctly than 
that of organs. Here you alſo ſee a cu- 
rious ſelenites rhomboidalis, which, when 
ſtruck, always breaks into ſquares. An- 


Nebelloch, is on the weſtern ſide of the 
Alb mountains, and goes by the name of 
Erdloch. 2 ; 

For the conveniency of thoſe hunting 
. ſeats and ſtuds of the duke, which are 
among the mountains, ſome ingenious 
water-works have been contrived near 
Urach, where frequent experiments are 
made of the petrifying quality of the wa- 
ters, by ſuſpending things in them, which 
ſoon become incruſted with ſtone. Theſe 
water-works are about the middle of the 
mountain, near two ſprings, one perfectly 
clear and pure, and the other ſandy; but 
it is only the latter which works the en- 
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compoſed of ſtalactitæ; and in ſome of 


gine. The mountain ſeems to be entirely 
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its caves, the roof and ſides are embel- 
liſhed with iſicles perfectly like white coral 
or ſugar- candy. 

The extraordinary machine called the 
wood-ſlider, and continued at a vaſt ex- 
pence, near the lower palace, conſiſts of 
an iron tube or conduit above nine hun- 
dred feet long, thro* which the wood hewn 
in the hinder Alb, or in the foreſt beyond 
Urach, abounding both in beech and fuel, 
after being cut into logs or billets, is car- 
ried down from the eminence above two 


hundred paces in the air: and though it 


muſt naturally move with great impetu- 
olity, near a hundred may be told before 
a billet reaches the other end of this ex- 
traordinary conduit. This, in furniſhing 
Stutgard with fuel from the mountains, 
ſaves a long and difficult circuit. From 
Urach, in ſpring and autumn, when the 
waters are out, the wood is floated down 
the Lenter to the Necker, and taken out 
again at Berg near Stutgard. 

Salt-pans have been ſet up at Saltz; but 
theſe hitherto are only able to furniſh two- 
or three neighbouring manors. 


3 


Journey through Dourlach, Carlſruhe, and Raſtadt to Straſburg, with a Deſcription of 
theſe Places, particularly the fine Turret and Orangery at Carliruhe, the Margravs 
of Baden-Baden's Favorita, Palace of Raſtadt, Rhine-gnats, artificial Figures in Agate, 
Art of Painting on. Marble, and changing of Colours in Agate. 


ROM Stutgard I came to. Dourlach, 


1 a place where the conſort of the reign- 
ing margrave, a ſiſter of the duke of Wir- 
temberg, keeps a ſolitary court, with the 
moſt. reſigned ſerenity under her troubles. 
Carlſruhe, i. e. Charles's-reſt, the place 
to which the margrave has removed his 
reſidence, lies half a league. further to- 
wards the Rhine, and is very regularly 
built. But both the houſes here, which 


may. be about three hundred in number, 


and the palace alſo, are only of wood and 


a 


brick. Thoſe lying near the palace are 
the largeſt, having a range of piazzas. 
Though the firſt ſtone of this palace was 
laid in 1713, half of the right wing is 
wanting, the work. having been. diſcon- 
tinued for ſome years. The firſt object of 
attention here, and for which- no expence 
has been. thought too great, is the. turret 
on the body of the building, from which 
there is not only a view into all the mai 1 
ſtreets, which are d-yided. by three croſs- 
ones, but alſo into five and twei ty walks, 

. ſome 
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ſome ſet with trees, and other cut through 
the woods; in which reſpe& no other 
prince's ſeat can rival it, and ſtill height- 
ened by other variegated walks in the fame 


woods, Some of. theſe walks bear the 
names of thoſe miniſters who ſerved his 
highneſs at the time of theſe improve- 
ments, as moſt of the ſtreets in the town 
are called after princes. The garden, 
though ſmall, is elegant, having in it no 
leſs than four thouland trees. of orange, 
lemon, bay, and other ſuch like; among 
which are two thouſand ſeven hundred of 
orange, the fineſt among theſe, if not ſo 

thick as the trees f Ludwigſburg, ſur- 
paſs them in height. 

In ſome of the lower parts of the garden 
are pretty eſpaliers of young lemon: trees. 
Here is alſo an aviary for three hundred 

cCanary- birds, which in the ſummer time 
uſed to fly about the gardens all day, and 
at night repaired to their habitations. But 
lately, by over- heating the ſtoves, the 
fire caught a billet of wood which hap- 
pened to be there, and the poor creatures 
were all ſtifled by the ſmoke. 

Behind the palace is a decoy, where 
above two thouſand wild ducks are daily 
fed. The principal inconveniency in Carli- 
ruhe is the want of water. The neigh- 

— pouring country is a ſandy level, which in 
ſummer renders travelling here very diſ- 

" agreeable.. What water the garden has is 
conveyed thither by hand- pumps; though 
ſome improvements are intended in this 
uſeful article, by which the town, as well 
as the gardens, will be conveniently ſup- 
phed with water. The margrave applies 
himſelf to the affairs of government, keeps 
out of debt, and hears every body with 
patience. His yearly income is computed 
at 400,000 guilders, out of which certain 
limited ſums are appropriated to the gar- 
dens, muſic, and other entertainments. 
Here 1s an eſtabliſhment of a very ſingular 
nature, namely, a ſeminary of young wo- 
men, where, by an odd and unnatural 


* 
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bot 0 young creatures are maintained, ſome 


emburg gallery, where queen Mary of 


ſome, being adorned with beautiful paint- 


f them always walking by his coach in 
the garb of heydukes, and others at night 
keeping guard in the palace. The general 
proviſion for them upon their diſcharge, 
is to be married to ſome petty officer of 
the houſhold. 

From Carlſruhe two ſtages and a quar- 
ter bring you to Raſtadt. But it is worth 
a traveller's while to turn off a little on 


nd 
and nature; particularly above forty very 
good pictures of the ſaid counteſs in dif- 
erent maſquerade habits, which in her 
younger years ſhe had on many occaſions 
appeared in. Amidſt the nt 


dual altera- 
tion of the complexion and features in ſuch 
a long ſucceſſion of time, the ſame look 
is every where diſcernible. There is not 
a better ſet of portraits in any place; and 
we may venture to compare them with 


the performances of Rubens in the Lux- 


Medicis is repreſented under a variety of 
changes. The height of the lower hall 
reaches through all the ſtories; and its 
cupola, round which is a balluſtrade lead- 
ing into the ſeveral floors, is very light- 


ings. Some of the other rooms are hung 
with a Chineſe manufacture of paper and 
filk ; another with lace-work, and a ſet of 
bed-curtains of the fame : the cieling of 
another is enriched with gems, as agate, 
Jaſper, cornelian, &c. amethyſt, &c. imitat- 
ing fiſhes, birds and flowers: there is alſo 
a very magnificent table of the fame 
workmanſhip. The excellent order of the 
kitchen, larder, hall, medicinal-room, and 
waſh-houſe, cannot but pleaſe an cecono- 
miſt; and accordingly the countels takes 
no little pleaſure to walk her gueſts thro 


| whim of the margrave, above thirty of 


theſe ſubterranean offices. On the left, 


at 
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at the end of the little orangery, is a plea- 
ſant garden; and on the right a wild 
thicket, leading to the hermitage. In the 
centre of 1t ſtands the houſe, the outward 
walls of which are covered with large 
pieces of bark. The door ſeems to reſt 
upon trunks of old trees, and all that you 
ſee within are coarſe images of Jeſus, Jo- 
ſeph and Mary; a mean bed without even 
curtains; an altar without decorations ; 
and at the angles of the narrow walks in 
the garden ſtand wooden images of the 
old hermits, as big as life; ſome of them 
in a hairy habit: the niches are, like the 
door, ſuppoted by old decayed trunks of 
trees. This hermitage is the very reverſe 
of that of Nymphenburg, which betrays 
grandeur under concealed pomp: whereas, 
on the contrary, that of Baden owes its 
agreeableneſs to an exact imitation of the 
natural ſimpliEity of a ſolitude adapted to 
devout contemplation. - : 

At the diſtance of a league from the 
Favorita lies Raſtadt, a place regularly 
built, with a ſtately palace, from the centre 
of which one has a view of the ſtreets, 
the middle of which terminates in a long 
walk, It is not yet entirely finiſhed, and, 
indeed, the garden, that it may be an- 
ſwerable to the houſes, will be a work of 
time. Few people are ſeen in the ſtreets, 
and every thing has a dead aſpect. The 
fituation and appearance of the fine palace 
or caſtle of Raſtadt is beſt indicated on a 
medal with an inſcription, which includes 
the epocha of the peace made here in 1714, 
and the month when the preliminaries were 
ligned, namely, in March. Of theſe tranſac- 
tions two or three medals have been ſtruck. 

The founder of Raſtadt was the late 
margrave, concerning whoſe military qua- 
lities prince Eugene declared, that if 
he had the margrave of Baden's experience, 
or the margrave had his good fortune, one 
of the two muſt be the beſt generals in 
Europe.” | 

The preſent margrave loves hunting, 
and even in ſummer, tho' the fwarms of 


Vol. I. Nums. XXIV. 


gnats render it extremely troubleſome. 
This inſe& being found about the Rhine 
in greater numbers than near other rivers, 
has given occaſion to the nick-name of 


Rhine-gnats being given to the inhabitants 


on its banks. 8 
The counteſs dowager, among other 
ſciences, was miſtreſs of the ſecret of inſinu- 


ating colours and figures into the hardeſt 


agate, and cannot only colour the ſuper- 
ficies, but make the tinge penetrate ſome 
inches deep into the ſtone. This art has, 
it is probable, been alſo practiſed on the 
curious agate in the treaſury at Vienna, 


deſcribed by Lambeccius. Abbot Nazari 


has explained the method how P. Baldi- 


giani practiſed it on marble. The black 
colour is prepared from the gum uſed in 
mourning, the red from dragon's-blood by 
deliquium, and the yellow from gum ſe- 
nega; each being ſeparately ground to an 
impalpable powder, and mixed up with 
the ſtrongeſt brandy, is laid upon the 
heated marble, which thus imbibes figures 
and colours to a depth, as if naturally 
formed there. This ſucceeds beſt in Car- 


rara marble ; and experiments are making. 


on the hardeſt gems for improving the art. 
Upon this ſubje&t M. du Froy's diſſer- 


tation, in the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy 


of Sciences at Paris, anno 1728, is very 
well worth reading. Aer — 

Formerly great nnmbers of fine paint- 
ings were to be ſeen in the caſtle of Raſ- 
tadt; but they were conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed thro? the zeal of father Meyer; by 
the ſeverity of which father, pictures to 
the value of 50,000 guilders, but which he 


judged too naked and libidinous, were, by 


his influence over the counteſs, committed 
to the flames. | | 

A travelle®ſhould not omit ſeeing the 
beautiful ſcala ſancta in the palace chapel, 
The margrave's revenue, excluſive of what 


he has from his mother is, as has been 


ſaid, about 400,000 guilders, 
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Vn Account of Straſburg, particularly its Foriifications, Cathedral, Treachery of the Jews, 


. Silver Bell, Old Wine, Phy/ic-Garden, Idol of Crutzmanna, Rejoicing at the Birth of 


the Dauphin, Cc. 


ROM Raſtadt ro Stolhofen is but 
one ſtage ; and from the latter place 
the country, all the way to Straſburg, is 
very pleaſant and fruitful; and more par- 
ticularly it abounds in. turnips. Kehl is 
reckoned about half a ſtage from Straſ- 
burg: and at a French cuſtomhouſe on 
the bridge ſix cruitzers are paid for every 
trunk. | 2 
Straſburg is a large city, with very few 
fine houſes. The ramparts, which are the 
pleaſanteſt that can be ſeen, are planted all 
round with a row of trees, and in ſome 
laces with two or three rows: to walk 
round them takes up an hour and three 
quarters. Some new works are carrying 
on towards Fort-Kehl, in order the better 
to join the city and citadel, the burghers 
being obliged to part with the intermediate 
fields and meadows. They are indeed pro- 
miſed payment; but when, time will ſhew. 
In the ſame. manner, at the taking of this 
city in 1681, the burghers were deprived 
of part. of their fine ground for the new 
fortifications, ſuch. as have received any 
thing being obliged to fit. down with half 
the worth. It is but lately that an engi- 
neer, after an inconceivable application and 
labour of ſeveral years, has made a model 
of the whole city, with every particular 
houſe, and ſo minutely, that there is 
ſcarcely a window or chimney which is' not 


to be pointed out in it. This model filled 


a large hall, but is now removed to Paris. 


The new citadel towards the Rhine, like 


the tower itſelf, is quite upon a level, and 
the fortifications of both make no very 
formidable appearance. Kehl may be can- 


nonaded from it; and here are laid up the | 


old arms taken from the burghers in 1681. 
The neighbourhood of ſome marſhy: iſles 
in the Rhine render the citadel unhealthy ; 
et there is in it an academy for above an 
e ach cadets, who are inſtructed in the 
mathematics and all military ſciences. From 
the natural warmth of that nation which 
ſubſides but late in the French, are occa- 
ſioned frequent quarrels among themſelves, 
and ſtill more with other people: for 
which reaſon they are confined within the 
citadel, and go out but two or three at a 
time. Here they have the beſt opportu- 
nity of improvement, not only by means 
of excellent maſters among ſo. many engi- 
neers, but that at Straſburg and its neigh- 
bourhood, as Landau, Fort Louis, Briſac, 
all the ſeveral kinds of fortifications, plan- 
ned by Vauban, Cohorn, and other excel - 
lent . maſters of this ſcience, le before 
their eyes. The garriſon of Straſburg ge- 
nerally. conſiſts. of eight or ten thouſand 
men. A monthly e döon is made from 
the officers pay towards the ſupport of the 
theatre, which gives them free admiſſion 
into the pit: and it is thought a piece of 
prudence to provide theſe amuſements for 
them, as it prevents many diſorders and 
more hurtful meetings, which would other- 
wiſe happen among ſuch a number of mi- 
litary men. Sometimes alſo a company of 
officers agree to act parts themſelves in 
ſome celebrated poem, particularly the re- 
giment of Picardy; and in this they pro- 
ceed with better ſucceſs than the order of 
knighthood lately inſtituted among them. 
The companions of this order always ſtile 
themſelves «© Chevaliers de la Providence, 


or Knights of Providence.” By their * 
a 
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'all things were to be in common; and any 
one having two neceſſary things was to 

beſtow one of them upon an indigent bro- 
ther: ſo that all ſuperfluities were to be 
burned and deſtroyed, as the inventions of 
luxury, and fomenting a ſoftneſs not at all 
ſuitable for men of a martial diſpoſition. 
It may eaſily be conceived, that this order 
could not boaſt of many rich members, 
and that, however exalted and philoſophi- 
cal, it muſt ſoon come to a period. 

This city, within, is watered by the 
Preuſche, and without by the III. The 
cuſtoms and manners of the inhabitants 
vary with the times. The dreſs of the 
Straſburg young ladies, together with their 
rich hats, which, from being broad above 

the forehead, on both fides run out in a 
point to a great length ; and the multitude 
of plaits in their gowns daily diſappear, 
all the young people affefting the French 

od ; 


mode, | 
The cathedral of Straſburg deſerves ſee- 
ing above any thing this city affords. At 
the ſurrender of the place it was immedi- 
ately taken away from the Lutherans and 
given to the Roman catholics z upon which | 


occaſion the moſt ſhameful, adulatory, and | 
| commonalty. 


even impious addreſſes were made to the 
French king at Paris; particularly M. 
Daucourt at his admiſſiou into the acade- 
my, compared Lewis's power in reducing 
of Straſburg with that which ſaid, < Let 
there be light, and there was light.“ 

The foundation of this church ftands in 
water and clay; and it is not many years 
ſince a boat could go round the vaults, 
but at preſent the paſſage is walled in. 
The whole building was finiſhed in the 
year 1449 : ſo that the proteſtants are not 
chargeable with the fatirical ſculptures 
which a few years ago were to be ſeen on 
the cornices and pedeſtals, repreſenting. 
monkies, aſſes, hogs, &c. in monkiſh ha- 
bits: and among the reſt a monk in a very 
indecent poſture, with a nun lying upon 
her back: but theſe at preſent are in a 


great meaſure effaced. The furniture and 


1 
ornaments, of which Lewis XIV. made a 
preſent to this church, are extremely rich 
and magnificent. Fifty perſons are ſaid 
to have been employed upon them during 
eleven years; and they coſt that prince ſix 
hundred thouſand dollars. This preſent, 
beſides three aſſortments of altar- furniture 
and veſtments, conſiſts of ſilver and beſtics, 
each of which requires a ſtrong man to 
carry it, with a crucifix of double the 
weight: the whole weighing ſixteen hun- 
dred marks. 2 

Oppoſite to the chancel is a draw-well, 
where it is ſuppoſed, that in the times of 
paganiſm the victims were waſhed. In the 
times of Clovis, St. Remigius appropriated 
it by conſecration for baptiſm-water, which 
till the reformation continued to be the 
ſole uſe of it, being fetched home to the 
neighbouring villages. Its water is ſweet 
and clear, and at preſent free for every 


one to drink of it in the church, or carry 


home. 

To this church alſo belongs a large 
clock, famous for exhibiting the ſeveral 
motions of the planets; the images ſtep- 
ping forth, and a cock crowing, tho' but 
very hoarſely, was a high diverſion to the 


The ſteeple of the cathedral is juſtly 
reckoned among the higheſt in all Europe, 
being about ſix hundred and fifty- four ſteps 
to the uppermoſt crown, and the geome- 
trical altitude computed at five hundred 
and ſeventy-four feet, tho* others reduce 
it to five hundred : at the height of three 
hundred and twenty-five ſteps 1s an area, 
where water is kept in a large ſtone ciſtern, 
in caſe of any fire happening in the town. 
The earthquake on Auguſt 3, 1728, which 
was felt here, and all over Suabia, after 
raiſing this water three or four feet high, 
threw it near eighteen feet from the ſide 
the common people were alſo made to be- 
lieve, and it was even printed in the news- 
qapers, that, by the firſt ſhock of the earth- 
buake, the whole fabrick of the cathedral 
was moved forwards three paces z but, by 
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the ſecond it removed to its former place. 
In this church is likewiſe ſhewn a kind of 


French-horn, which is ſounded twice every 


night, in order to perpetuate the infamy of 
the Jews, who in the year 1349, intended. 


to betray the city, and made this horn for 
giving the enemy notice when to begin the 
attack. The great bell of this cathedral 
weighs ten tons and four quintals ; and an- 
other, which is called the ſilver bell, being 
moſtly of that metal, weighs two tons and 
fix quintals; the latter, except on parti- 


cular occaſions, is rung only twice a year; 


namely, at the commencement, and the 
concluſion of Chriſtmas. 

The hoſpital, which ſome years ago was 
burnt down, is now rebuilt with great mag- 
nificence. In the wall on the left hand, at 
the entrance, is a human figure in relievo, 


on the belly of which is ſomething like a 


middling common ball, but with veiny ra- 
mifications. - 2 
In the cellar is kept wine of the year 


1472, 1519, and ' 1525. The ſecond. of 


theſe wines, as a hiſtorical monument, is 
called, the Wirtemberg war,“ and the 


aft, the Peaſants war.” It is ſaid that 


none of theſe wine caſks can be filled up, a 
thick cruſt having grown over the liquor, 
ſo as to hinder any more being poured to 
it; and beſides, that upon mixing a few 


drops of any other wine with it, theſe turn 


quite black. Its taſte is little better than 
that of lie, and a drop rubbed on the hand 
leaves a ſmell, which for ſome hours can- 
not be waſhed away. As a rarity, however, 


upon a note given for the due return r 
them. | | 

The anatomical theatre is worth ſeeing 
and eſpecially the phyſick garden, which 
after thoſe of Leyden and Paris, is ſaid to 
be inferior to none in Europe. 

In the Pfenning- thurme, are kept all the 
city records, among which, is a parchment 
diploma, of the emperor Charles IV. to 
which is annexed a ſeal, like that of the 
golden bull at Franckfort, except that this 
is not of gold. Here is alſo kept the large 
ſtandard, of which ſuch frequent mention 
is made, in the diſputes for the office of 

eat ſtandard bearer of the empire. It is 
eight half ells deep, and ſeven half ells 
wide, with gold on it to the amount of 
eighty ducats. But this may be rather 
ſome particular banner of the city of Straſ- 


z burg. y 


Formerly in St. Michael's chapel at Straſ- 
burg, ſtood a ſtatue of caſt braſs, between 
two and three ells high, called Crutzman- 
na. It very much reſembled a Hercules, 
according to the wooden print of it cut by 
Speclin, the architect, and to be ſeen in 
Mr. Hoſhea's particular deſcription of Straſ- 
burg cathedral, printed in 4to, in the year 
1617, but now very ſcarce; though there 
muſt be a miſtake in the drawing, as it ap- 
pears from Speclin's manuſcripts, that the 
right hand holds the club, and the ſhield is 
in his left. In the year 1525, this ſtatue 
with ſome others were removed; but whi- 
ther carried 1s now uncertain. As there 
was formerly a temple of Mars at Straſburg, 
this image appears to be Hercules with his 


* they bear a great price, travellers, for a 
guilder, getting but a few drops by way of | common attributes, of a club and lion's 
taſte; and as there is ſtill ſuppoſed to be a | ſkin. | | 
pretty quantity in every veſſel, the three Mr. Rathſamſhanſen, has a good mu- 

are no inconſiderable fund of profits to the | ſæum, and ſeveral other virtuoſi have allo 
warden of the cellars. fine collections of ancient coins and me- 


Among the remarkable buildings here, | dals. | 

muſt be reckoned the royal hoſpital for in- | We came hither very opportunely for 
valids, and likewiſe the jeſuits college, | ſeeing the rejoicings on the birth of the 
which beſides a fine library, has alſo a col- | Dauphin. A theatre was erected on the 
lection of antiquities. The academy is alſo | Preuſch, to which waggon loads of ſuns 


>_ well furniſhed with books, and theſe lent | were carried. Theſe and the Hercules in 


the 
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the cradle; being the ſubjects of moſt of the 
inſcriptions, very few of which were re- 
markable for wit, propriety, or truth. 
Fountains of wine were played at two dif- 
ferent places, for the ſoldiers and the townſ- 
men. In the afternoon there was a general 
diſcharge of all the cannon round the city. 
As ſoon as it was dark, the lower part of 
the theatre, upon which were the fire- 
works, was illuminated, and the upper 
part fired at once, by a ſun ſlowly riſing 
from the governor's houſe. The weather 
being calm, both the fire and water ba- 
loons, together with the wheels and rockets, 


ny 
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were played off to the greateſt advantage; 
only, — 4. the fineſt ,— 6 inſtead of 
aſcending, flew off horizontally to the go- 
vernor's houſe, and hit baron Roth, the 
only Imperial general there, and comman- 
dant of Kehl, with a violent blow on the 
back, ſo that his cloaths were all over blood, 
and he was obliged to be carried off. Af- 
ter the fire-works, the ſteeple of the cathe- 
dral was illuminated, which, indeed, had a 
very fine effect. The whole concluded with 
a ball and entertainment at the governor's 
houſe, 


CHART AXE 


A Deſcription of Old and New Briſac, Hunningen, and Baſil ; particularly an Account of 
Biſenheim, the Roads in Alſace, Singularity of the Clocks in Baſil, Silk Manufacture 
and Police there, the Bridge near the Rhine, St. Peter's Square, Death's Dance, a Pifture 
in the Council-Houſe, Statue of Munatius Plancus, Ruins of Auguſta Raucorum, 


Muſeums, &c. 


ASIL is reckoned twenty-five leagues 
from Straſburg, yet they are very 
ſhort, The country near Biſenheim be- 
twixt old and new Briſac, is extremely 
pleaſant, being wholly level. Its proſpect 
towards France, reaches to the mountains 


of Burgundy, and on the other ſide beyond 


the Rhine, by the Black Foreſt. All the 
roads in Alſace are very good, conſiſting 
generally of gravel and cauſeways, with 
ditches on both ſides to carry off the 
water, | 

Part of the town of Old Brifac ſtands 
upon an eminence, which gives an exten- 
ſive view of the adjacent Champaign coun- 
try, The bridge of boats formerly here 
over the Rhine, was ſome years ago de- 
moliſhed, and the paſſage altered to a 
terry. 3 
At the ſiege of this place duke Bernard 
of Saxe- Weimar, particularly diſtinguiſhed 
his courage and conduct, as is commemo- 
rated in a medal, upon one ſide of which is 
the duke's image, and on the other the 


town of Briſac, with an inſcription, - that 
it was ſtrong, but God and Weimar were 
ſtronger,” 1683. 

If this hero gained ſuch honour by the 
taking of this ſtrong fortreſs, not leſs in- 
famy did count Arco draw upon himſelf 
by his ſcandalous defence of it in the laſt 
war, and for which he loſt both his life and 
his honour. | | 

On the ſide towards the Black Foreſt, 
are great numbers of wild boars, and 
eſpecially in the marſhy parts near the 
Rhine. To unharbour them was extremely 


difficult, till ſome years ago an expedient 


was hit upon, of burning brimſtone laid on 
the top of ten or twelve poles placed at 
ſome diſtance from one another on that 
ſide whence the wind blew, whilſt the 
hunters poſted themſelves on the c eee 
quarter. This ſmell being very offenſive 


to the wild boars, they immediately ran 
from it towards the other ſide of the mo- 
raſs, and they came within their enemies 
This artifice, ſeems to come from 

- one 


fire, 
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one who was no ſtranger to boar ſtealing; 
for in thefts of this kind, it is not unuſual 
to hold burning ſulpher to the hog's noſe, 
upon which he drops down immediately 
without the leaſt fqueak. But the peaſants 
have another filent device, who knowing, 
that the wild boars often croſs the Rhine in 
the night time, they watch them in boats, 
and catching hold of them by the hind legs, 
lift them up, fo that the head being under 
water, the beaſt is drowned, and then pul- 
led into the boat. 

New Briſac, which was built by Lewis 
the Fourteenth, lies oppoſite to the old 
town, ſo near as to be within reach of each 
other's cannon. This ſtands entirely upon 
the plain; its works are all new, and the 
ſtreets ſo regular, that in the great market, 
all the four gates of the town are to.be ſeen. 
The road all along from hence to Baſil is 
very pleaſant, with a proſpect on the left 
hand beyond the Rhine, into the Margra- 
viate of Baden. This country, indeed, is 
but four leagues in length, and the ſame 
in breadth, but very fruitful, eſpecially in 
wine, which affords a conſiderable trade. 
It belongs to the houſe of Baden-Dourlach, 
and is properly the old boundary of Ger- 
many, towards Arelat; ts it alſo the family 
of Baden owe the title of margraves, their 
other lands in Germany having never been 
the ancient frontiers of it. E 

Hunningen was built by the French in 
the laſt century, and is ſo near Baſil, as to 
be able to cannonade each other; this ap- 
peared by a trial made by the French, at 
the finiſhing of this place, when a ball 
lodged in one of the gates of Baſil. The 
town thought fit to return the compliment, 
by which a little tower in Hunningen was 


knocked down. Hunningen, indeed, hi- 


therto has not offered to moleſt Baſil, bur 
its ſecurity lies much more in its union with 
the other Swiſs cantons, than the ftrength 
of its fortifications. 

Baſil 1s lefs than Straſburg, yet larger 
than Frankfort, and the largeſt of all the 


| towns in Switzerland, having two hundred | 
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and twenty ſtreets, ſix market places, and 
ninety- nine wells or fountains. Its ſitua- 
tion is uneven, moſt of the ſtreets being 
crooked, and paved with ſharp ſtones; 
which, however troubleſome, is deſigned 
that the horſes, carrying heavy loads up hill, 
may have the ſurer ' It, The clocks 
here go an hour faſter than in other places, 
which ſome attribute'to the diſcovery of a 
plot, the meaſures of the conſpirators hay- 
ing been defeated by the alteration of the 
clock ; others derive it from the time of 
the council held here, which after laſting 
ſeventeen years, ended in 1448, as a con- 
trivance that the holy fathers ſhould riſe an 
hour earlier, or fit at table an hour leſs, two 
o'clock being the time of their meeting. 
Trade, Seca that in ribbans, til 
continues to flouriſh here, fix or eight houſes 
ſending, each to the value of thirty or forty 
thouſand guilders in that merchandiſe an- 
nually, to the Frankfort fairs. The police 
here is under very good regulations. Moſt 
of the offices are beſtowed by lot; and none 
but qualified perſons are admitted candi- 
dates; there are alfo proper alternations in 
the lucrative employments, ſo that it is ſel- 
dom a perſon holds one above three years. 
No perſon without the city is to wear lace, 
or ſilver or gold, under the penalty of three 
guilders for every offence, All unmarried 
women are prohibited filk cloaths. To 
marriage-feafts none but the neareſt rela- 
tions are invited, which in the greateſt fa- 
milies, ſeldom amount to fifteen or twenty 
perſons; whereas formerly, and even not 
many years ago, ſuch a liberty prevailed, 
that the gueſts ſometimes amounted to a- 
bove two hundred; and thereby the youth 
of both ſexes were drawn into ſuperfluous 
expences, ahd a too diffuſe. acquaintance. 
The juſtifiable parſimony of the burgomaſ- 
ters, and the principal members of the 
council, may have contributed to the pre- 
ſent limitation, For being always invited 
to every great wedding, where they could 
not come off handſomely under a louis-d'or, 


1 old cuſtom was a yearly tax upon _ 
0 


wo 
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of at leaſt fifty pieces, which by this new 
ordinance they now keep in their own 
ockets. 

The bridge over the Rhine is two hun- 
dred and fifty common paces in length, and 
makes a g appearance. Upon the 

tower which ſtands on the ſide towards 
Switzerland or France, is a crowned Moor's 
head, which every minute thruſts out its 
long red tongue. This figure, however, 
does not diſguſt like the filthy repreſenta- 
tion in a little cabin on the middle of the 
bridge, before which publick proſtitutes, 
at being baniſhed the town, are brought, 
to undergo ſome ridiculous ceremonies. 

The city which lies on the German fide 
of the Rhine, is called the Leſſer town, and 
has its own juriſdiction; but ſubordinately 
to the great town. Its privileges are much 
larger, but abridged on account of their 
declaring for the houſe of Auſtria, The 
little town has no fortifications, and thoſe. 
of the great town are of no importance. 

St. Peter's ſquare, with its rows of lime- 
trees, is the beſt walk in the town. In the 
year 1689, an oak was ſet here, which by 
the particular arrangement of its wide 
branches, forms three diſtinct landing-places 
or floors. The large lime which formerly 
ſtood by the cathedral, the diameter of 
which was at leaſt ſix feet, and the circuit 
of its branches an hundred and twelve 
paces, is now no longer in being. The 
cathedral is an old building with two towers. 
In it are the tombs. of the empreſs Anne, 
conſort of Rodolph of Hapſburg, of his 
lon Charles, and likewiſe of the celebrated 
Eraſmus, who is honoured with a verboſe, 
but not a very elegant inſcription, upon a 
red and white marble, that may be ſeen in 
Miſſon. | | | | | 

Oppoſite to the French church, upon a 
long covered wall, is painted death's dance, 
where death mingling - with all ranks and 
ages of both ſexes, compliments them to 
the grave, in German verſes. The figures 
in this piece are of the natural ſize; the 


of 


| 


nerally reputed to be the famous Holbein, 
a native of the place, who had alſo drawn 
and painted a duplicate of this piece on an- 
other houſe; but which. time has entirely 
obliterated. For ſeveral reaſons, however, 
the death's dance, near the French church, 
may be preſumed not to be Holbein's, but 
the work of one Bock; though nothing now 
exiſts of the original beauty of this firſt per- 
formance, but the ſhape and attitude of 
theſe figures, the colours being fo faded, 
that every part has been lately retouched. 
The like fate has attended the repreſenta- 
tion of the laſt judgment in the ſtair-caſe 
of the council-houſe, where it is remark- 
able, that though done before the time of 
the reformation, namely, in 1510, yet 
popes, cardinals, monks, and prieſts, are 
placed in hell. In the council-houſe is a 
maſterly piece of the ſufferings of Chriſt, 
in eight departments, upon two window- 


ſhutters, done by Holbein, whoſe genius 


was its own teacher; not only the liveli- 


neſs of the colours is well preſerved, but 


every motion expreſſed with admirable juſt- 
neſs and energy. Maximilian, elector of 
Bavaria, is ſaid to have offered thirty thou- 
ſand guilders for it. Connoiſſeurs in paint- 
ing, particularly extol the department of 
ſeizing Chriſt in the garden, the colours 
and the claro-oſcuro, would do honour to 
any of Raphael's ſcholars. In the court of 
the council- houſe, ſtands the image of Mu- 
natius Plancus, a Roman general, who a- 
bout 51 years before the birth of Chriſt, 
built the ancient city of Auguſta Rauraco- 
rum, near Baſil. This ſtatue was firſt ſet 
up in the year 1528, by the ſenate and 
people of Baſil, and an inſcription by Bea- 
tus Rhenanus, which imports, ** that tho? 


| the Baſilians had ſubdued and driven out 


the Rauraci, yet from a love for virtue, 
which deſerves veneration, even in an ene- 


my, they had renewed this memorial of 


Plancus,” &c. 

This Roman colony was two leagues 
from Baſil, but in the fifth century, it was 
totally deſtroyed by Attila; fo that the only 


author of this ſingular performance, is ge- 
I | 


remams 
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remains of it now, is Augſt, a poor village, | In the Feſch muſæum, beſides a fine 
where the plowmen often meet with Ro- collection of books, are a great number of 
man coins and inſcriptions. Nine towers | medals, antiquities, paintings, &c. This 
ſtanding in a ſemicircular form, appear to 1s a fidei-commiſſum, always deſcending to 
have belonged to a theatre; and the vaults the eldeſt of the family. 
which reach to Richſtel, commonly called Eraſmus and Amerbach's muſeum, be. 
Heidenloch, or Heathens-hole, probably long to the univerſity, who purchaſed them 
ſerved to carry off the filth of the city, by | for nine thouſand dollars, from the heirs 
means of the little river Ergetz, which runs | of the latter. Among other things, are 
through it. | twenty admirable originals of Holbein, as 
Ammianus Marcellinus is the firſt, who | Lucretia, Venus, and Cupid, Eraſmus, A. 
makes mention of Baſilea; and this country | merbach, Holbein himſelf, the inftitution 
appears to have formerly belonged to Bur-| of the Lord's ſupper, but more eſpecially 
gundy, | | the dead body of our Saviour, for which 
The phyſic garden at Baſil, affords little | piece only a thouſand ducats have been 
remarkable, except a cherry-tree, produc-| offered. In the library is a great number, 
ing the ſame kind of cherries three times a| both of manuſcripts, old coins, and medals; 
year. | of the latter, no leſs than twelve thouſand, 
In the arſenal is ſhewn the armour in| together with many other curioſities of art 
which Charles the Bold loſt his life, like-| and nature, as paintings; particularly por- 
wiſe the horſe furniture, together with his | traits of the Baden family, are to be ſeen 
kettle-drums.and trumpets. in the palace where the margrave of Baden 
D. Platner's muſeum, which is very | Dourlach uſed to reſide, during the war 
well furniſhed-with ſkeletons, petrefactions, upon the Rhine. The only defect in this 
minerals, and ſome curioſities of art, is | palace, is its ſtanding too near the ſtreet, 
now in the hands of his ſon Mr. Paſſa- and not being enlarged with two wings. 
vant. 


CH AP. XII. 
Journey to COLOGNE. 


. 


An Account of Nuys, Zons, Dormagen, and Cologne, its Flying Bridge, Duits, Church | 
of St. Urfula and Eleven Thouſand Virgins, that Saint's Head and Tomb, the Church of 
St. Gerion, and its Choir. | 


E paſſed the Rhine a little below | it lies, juſt at its junction with the rivulet 


Nuys, a little town, anciently cal- 
led Noveſium ; the former inhabitants of 
its territories were the Uſipetes. The 
place now belongs to the archbiſhoprick of 
'- Cologne, and you have a full view of it in 

_ ..crofling the river, upon the bank of which 


——————4ͤ ———-4— ne 


Erpt. | 

In 1474, Charles the Hardy, or Bold, 
and the laſt duke of Burgundy, laid ſiege 
to it, for a whole year, and with fo little 
effect, that he was obliged to raiſe it 


| ſhamefully. That ambitious and moſt prag- 
| } matical 
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jcal prince, was the reverſe of the fa- 
— — king of Macedon; who 
had the ſecret of ſucceeding in all the ſieges 
he undertook, and hence ſurnamed Polior- 
cetes; whereas Charles, almoſt, never took 
one city he beſieged. This town of Nuys 
had nothing in or about it worth our ſeeing. 
It was taken and retaken ſeveral times, in 
the civil wars of Germany. 
After paſſing the little town of Zons, on 
the left we ſtopped at Dormagen, in order 
to dine and change our horſes. This place 
is juſt half way between Duſſeldorp and 
Cologne, and belongs to the elector Pala- 
tine as duke of Berg, as does Zons allo. 
Half a league further we paſſed through an- 
other town, called Worringhen, ſubject to 
the elector of Cologne. It is entirely diſ- 
mantled, and has no other marks of its 
having ever been a city, but two very ruin- 
ous gates at its two extremities. The 
country about it is very fine; but the in- 
habitants were ſo impoveriſhed by the wars, 
that they were not able to rebuild the walls, 
end the prince was very indifferent about 
it, At laſt we arrived at Cologne, and 
| lodged at a houſe ſtanding upon the banks 
of the Rhine, whence, the town of Duits, 
being directly oppoſite on the other fide of 
the river, we could ſee from our windows 
vaſt numbers of people paſs it every mo- 
ment, upon a flying bridge, as they call it. 
This which is rather a ſliding or running 
bridge, is very well contrived, and can 
carry over a company of cavalry at one 
time. It is held by large flat boats, ſo 
well belayed with ropes and iron chains, 
that it is impoſſible they can be looſened ; 
and there are five or fix boats of a leſs ſize 
lying in a ſtraight line at anchor, in the 
middle of the river, at equal diſtances from 
one another, and two muſket ſhots above 
the bridge. Two ſtrong cables are fixed 
to theſe boats, the ends of which pals thro? 
pullies faſtened at the top of poſts, fixed 
within this bridge, and make it, when 
looſened, to tack and vere, merely by 
the current of the water, without any need 
Voi, I. Ne 24. 
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of rowing or any other working, except 
ſteering. We were aſſured, that the con- 
tinual paſſage by this bridge, brings in to 
the chapter of the cathedral, a revenue of 
above ten thouſand crowns a year. 

Duits is not a part of Cologne, nor any 
ways dependent upon it, but holds entirely 
of the elector. It is a pitiful borough, the 
houſes being built of pieces of timber, in- 
termixed with white clay, and its few ſtreets 
are extremely filthy and ill paved. In the 
town, one ſees more ſwine than men; three 
fourths, and upwards, of the inhabitants are 
Jews, who for the fake of lucre, fatten 
whole herds of theſe unclean beaſts which 
their laws forbid them to eat, in order to 
ſell them at an exorbitant price to Chriſ- 
tians. In this little town are no churches, 
but a convent of Benedictines, and a paro- 
chial church, ſituated on the brink of the 
river. 35 

At Duits you may ſee very diſtinctly the 
ſituation of Cologne, along the river; it 
not a little reſembles that part of London 
along the Thames, from Weſtminſter Ab- 
bey a little beyond the bridge, There is a 
very large church in that part of the city, 
like Weſtminſter Abbey, and a little lower, 
are edifices, which have ſomething the air 
of White-hall before it was burnt; there 
are old walls like thoſe of the Savoy, a ſort 
of Somerſet-houſe, and other ſpacious build- 
ings not unlike thoſe of the Temple. All 
theſe buildings are nearly at the ſame diſ- 
tance from one another on the Rhine, as 
thoſe of London which we have mentioned, 
are upon the Thames, and the cathedral 
there, is ſituated almoſt in the ſame man- 
ner as St. Paul's here. 

We paid a viſit to the church, dedicated 
to St. Urſula and her eleven thouſand 
maidens, where is a chapel, the walls of 
which are adorned with ſome rows of buſts 
gilt, and with ſome ſhrines, in which are 
preſerved the heads of many of thoſe legen- 
dary virgins. The whole is decorated with 


a rich crimſon velvet, and a gold ſtuff em- 
broidered with pearls and jewels. Above all 


this 
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this there is a tapeſtry of their bones, among 
which we obſerved fome of children, five 
or ſix years old; but a celebrated phyſician 
of this place, was treated as a heretic, for 
ſaying, that there were among them two or 
three bones of large maſtiff dogs; and boaſt- 
ing, that he could inconteſtably prove it; 
he was condemned to pay a conſiderable 
fine, and baniſhed the dioceſe of Cologne. 
They ſhewed us upon the altar of the 


| chapel, St. Urſula's head upon a buſt of 


ſilver, between that of Conan Meriadec, 
king of Bretagne, her bridegroom ; and 
that of the principal of her companions, 
named St. Adelaide. Under theſe three 
heads there is a golden cup, out of which 
Conan uſed to drink, &c. | 

The church is full of the tombs of thoſe 
virgins ; that of St. Urſula is of black and 
white marble, about two palms long and 
ſix in breadth. Her ſtatue is of white 
marble, it lies at full length and is crowned 
with a garland of flowers; at her feet is a 
Pigeon, &c. | 

The whole revenue of this abbey, which 
muſt be very conſiderable, without reckon- 


/ 


ing the offerings and gifts made by pilgrims 
and other devout perſons, belongs entirely 
to an abbeſs and ſix canoneſſes, who muſt be 
all counteſſes, to do honour to St. Urſula of 
royal birth. | 

The choir of St. Gerion's church has 
allo tapeſtry, with nine hundred heads of 
Mooriſh cavaliers, the companions of Gre- 
gory, an Ethiopian prince, who' were all 
Chriſtians and going to the emperor Con- 
ſtantine's army. They are ranged in little 
niches, between every two of which, there 
is a carving in gilt foliage, and a cap of 
icarlet adorned with pearls, upon every 
head. Een , 
In a corner of the ſame church, we were 
ſhewn one of the pillars of the ſcaffold on 
which all thoſe holy martyrs were beheaded; 
this pillar is of fine jaſper, about a foot in 
diameter, and ſpotted with blood in ſeveral 
places, &c. | 

The collegiate church of St. Gerion, has 
but ten canons, but a great number of 
chaplains, who enjoy all of them a very 
plentiful revenue, for which they have very. 


Uttle to do. 


I. Deſcription of Cologne continued; the Feſuits College, Library, and Paintings, Riches of 
their Sacriſty, their Refectory, Church. of the Maccabees, its Piftures, and Relicks, Church 
and Convent of the Carmes, the Cordeliers, the Chartereuſe, its Cells, Church, and 
Convent; the Cathedral and its Curiofities, Tombs of Archbiſhops, miraculous Image of the 
Virgin, the Magnificent Tomb of the three Kings, and that of a lewd Archbiſhop. 


FN OING to ſee the jeſuits college, we 
were received at the gate with great 


civility, and conducted into their library, 


where are are very tew books, and thoſe as 
ill-choſen ; a Biblia Maxima and the Coun- 
cils, are the principal books in their col- 
lection, which were a preſent made them 
by a German lord, who refided ſome time 
in this town. All the reſt are ſcholaſtick 
traſh and other ſuch old trumpery. Here 


we were ſhewn as cunofities, two globes, 


which were four feet in diameter, and 
of the workmanſhip of father Coronelli, 
of Venice. 2 


Before we entered into this library, we 
paſſed through a hall, where are to be ſeen. 
the portraits of the 13 firſt generals of the 
company of Jeſus, Ignatius Loyola, being 
at their head. Ve 

Beſides theſe, there are here likewiſe the 
pictures of fix cardinals, who were jeſuits 
before they were honoured with the purple; 
among theſe, Palavicini and Bellarmine, arc 
not forgot. 

In coming out of the library we croſſed a 
garden, which muſt be very pleaſant in 
ſummer, and entered into the church. It 


is one of the fineſt, and moſt regular in 
| | | f Cologne. 
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logne. The building is very lofty and 
jo: lighted, and 2 the pillars which 
ſupport the cieling, there are ſtatues of the 
twelve apoſtles, and of many other ſaints, 
as bio as life. The pulpit deſerves atten- 
tion, on account of the ſculptures with 
which it is adorned. Before the principal 
altar hangs a ſilver lamp, about ſix feet in 
height. The father who conducted us, 
made two ſtrong fellows let it down, that 
we might have a better ſight of it; this 
large lamp is of exquiſite workmanſhip; the 
figures of Jeſus Chriſt, and the five wiſe 
and five fooliſh virgins in the parable, are 
very naturally repreſented, and with ſuch 
delicacy, that it is a pleaſure to ſee them. 
This lamp was purchaſed at an immenſe ſum 
by the elector of Cologne, Maximilian- 
Henry, who made the college a preſent of it. 

We ſaw but one tolerable picture in this 
church; but if wanting in pictures, their 
veſtry is filled with more ſolid wealth. The 
ſilver plate in it is prodigious, for the riches 
as well as quantity of it. We ſhall only 
take notice of ſome of the altar ornaments, 
which are extremely ſumptuous and mag- 
nificent. 

One antependium of an altar is entirely 
covered with an embroidery of gold- wire 
and pearls; another is enriched with vaſt 
numbers of rubies, of which not a few are 
very large; another is of maſſey ſilver ex- 
ceedingly heavy, containing in baſſo re- 
lievo, the hiſtory of the aſſumption of the 


holy virgin, with St. Ignatius upon one 


ſide, and St. Francis Xavier on the other. 
There is alſo one of maſſey ſilver, with a 
border of gold covered with pearls, another 


a gold brocade with pearls and emeralds, 


among which are many of great value; an- 
other of crimſon embroidered with gold, 
very heavy, and decorated with carved 
figures of Jeſus Chriſt, and Joſeph on one 
hand, and the virgin on the other ; Igna- 
tius and Xavier are here too; theſe thruſt 
themſelves every where, and in this they 
are ſtrictly imitated by their ſucceſſors ; 
this latter piece is of exquiſite workmanſhip, 


and of a very extraordinary magnitude ; 
and it is only employed to adorn the great 
altar, on certain more ſolemn feſtivals which 
are repreſented upon it. Here is an in- 
numerable quantity of branches and candle- 
ſticks, buſts, vaſes, luſtres, &c. In ſhort 
one can hardly ſee any where a ſacriſty more 


cups, plates, cruets, and other utenſils for 
maſs, all of gold and enriched with precious 
ſtones. 

From the ſacriſty we went to the refec- 
tory, which is very large and well wainſ⸗ 
coted; the cieling is adorned with ſculp- 
tures and carvings; it-is hung all round 
with pictures, repreſenting the principal 
events of our Saviour's life. Theſe pictures 
are but indifferent, tho? painted by jeſuits; 
yet they ſet off not a little the refectory. 
While we were conſidering them, our con- 
ductor ordered a collation to be brought, 
which conſiſted of very good things, ac- 
companied with excellent Rheniſh ; for 
theſe fathers ſeldom have any thing that is 
bad. | | 

We alſo viſited the church of the Mac- 
cabees ; and firſt of all on the outſide of 
the gate we took notice of a picture repre- 


ſenting Salomone, mother of thoſe martyrs, 
trampling under her feet Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. She holds her ſeven ſons crowned 
with laurel under her gown, four on one 
ſide, and three on the other, with a fuit- 


able inſcription ; their hiſtory is painted 
upon the wall in a corner of this church, 


and in eight different pieces, with an in- 


ſcription, © that theſe are honourably kept 
in the high altar.” 

The hiſtory of the martyrdom of the 
eleven thouſand virgins, is alſo painted on 
ſeveral parts of the walls, and very near 
this church is a well, into which their blood 
they tell us, was poured. The religious 
to whom this church belongs, and who are 
of the order of St. Benedict, pretend, con- 
trary to tradition among the Urſulines, that 


the princeſs Urſula was maſſacred on the 


ſpot where the principal altar ſtands, Be- 


| 
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richly furniſhed with chalices, pattens, 
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fore this altar 1s the tomb of an archbiſhop 
of Hungary, named Paſtelaſius, who was 


thief almoner and confeſſor to Urſula, faid | 


maſs every day, and ſuffered martyrdom 
with her and her companions. 

We were ſhewed next the heads of the 
Maccabees, which are kept in the taber- 
nacle of the principal altar, being of purple 
embroidered with gold. We mounted a 
little ladder to have a nearer view of theſe 
holy heads. They are ranged in the taber- 
nacle eſcutcheon-wiſe, each having a crown 
richly adorned with pearls, rubies, and 
emeralds. bY | 

They likewiſe ſhewed us that of St. Joa- 
chim, father to the Virgin Mary, and that 
of St. Anne her mother, with numberleſs 
other relicks. | 

Now we deſired to ſee the famous cruci- 
fix, with the wig in this church; it has been 
for more than an age fixed perpendicularly 
to the cieling of the church, which is very 
high, fo that pilgrims from Hungary could 
not carry off locks of it. 

We went next to the conyent of the 
Carmes, whoſe church is the only one at 
Cologne, in which the altar is placed to 
the eaſt. The pulpit here paſſes for the 
fineſt in this city; it is adorned with carv- 
ings by two monks of this order, twin- 
brothers. From the church. we were-con- 
ducted to a hall, where a collation was pre- 
ſented to us. We took notice of the arms 
of England, and thoſe of the knights, Jen- 
kins and Williamſon, upon two panes of 
glafs in a window of this room; theſe with 
other plenipotentiaries, negotiated a gene- 
ral peace in 1674. But this treaty was 
broken off all at once by the French. 

We went alſo into the new church of the 
Cordeliers, in order to ſee the tomb of the 
famous John Scotus, ſurnamed the Subtile 
Doctor; here are two epitaphs upon it. 

Hence we went to the Chartreuſe, whoſe 
cloiſters are a vaſt ſquare gallery, built of 
hewn ſtone, every fide of which makes a 
viſta, in which the eye almoſt loſes itſelf. 
The walls are adorned with paintings by 
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the monks themſelves, repreſenting the. 
whole life of our Saviour. | 

On the other ſide are large windows 
facing a very pleaſant garden. The refec- 
tory is very handſome and neat, Every 
monk is allowed at each repaſt a pot of 
ſtrong beer, and half a pint of wine, a loaf, 
a plate of fiſn, and fruit in abundance, every 
thing being excellent in its kind. 

Then we paid a viſit to their cells, in 
each of which there is an oratory, a bed- 
chamber, and a laboratory, where every 
one employs himſelf according to his turn 
and genius, a cloſet adorned with books, 
maps, and prints, a good ſtove to warm 
themſelves, a granary, and a cellar, for 
locking up the little refreſhments which their 
relations and friends ſend them. And be- 
hind each of theſe cells, there is a little 
garden, in which they cultivate all kinds 
of flowers, &c. In fine, it is a charming 
retirement, only the law of ſolitude is rigo- 
rouſly impoſed upon all who enter members 
here. Their church is beautiful enough, 
but they have only one curioſity in it, and 
that is the hem of our Saviour's garment, 
the touch of which cured the flux of blood, 
and ſtill, ſay they, it has the ſame miracu- 
lous effect on women in that condition. 

We made ſome ſtay in the cell of one of 
the fathers, who is a very dexterous watch- 
maker, and who ſhewed us ſeveral pendu- 
lums of his making, which were very cu- 
rious; a repeating one eſpecially, that chimes. 
ſix different tunes. 

The greater part of this day we ſpent in, 
ſeeing the cathedral and its rarities in. 
it. The firſt thing we did, was to mount 
up two hundred and fifty ſteps, each a foot 
thick, to the top of the ſteeple, whence 
one has a full view of this city and the 
neighbouring country. Cologne is jultly 
aid to be a beautiful and large city; and 
what makes it appear to be a ſtill greater 
beauty from this height is, that all the 
churches and houſes, are covered with ſlates. 
which preſerve their colour. There is left 
upon the platform of this tower, a prodi- 
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gious Crane, that was uſed in heaving up 


the large ſtones of which it was built. 

Our guide told us, that a few years ago, 
lightening fell upon this machine and let 
it on fire. Every body was apprehenſive 
that the ſteeple muſt be confumed and part 
of the church; but a Dutch failor ſcaling 
the ſteeple, without rope or ladder, hoiſted 
himſelf to the top of this crane, fo that by 
throwing pails of water upon it handed to 
him by long poles, he extinguiſhed the 
fire; and all the reward which the chapter 
gave him, for thus hazarding his life, was 
twenty German florins, or about ten French 
crowns, beſides a thouſand bleſſings from 
the populace. 

When we came down, we went into the 
choir, which is ſaid to be the higheſt in 
Germany; and it 1s, indeed, a very bold 
piece of work. The chancel is fupported 
by four rows of large pillars, and were this 
church, which is dedicated to St. Peter, 


finiſned according to the plan, it would be 


the grandeſt in Europe. "IP 
Upon the prineipal altar in the choir, hes 
in a ſilver coffin, the corpſe of St. Engle- 
bert, archbiſhop of Cologne, who ſuffered 
martyrdom, according to the legends, un- 
der Diocleſian and Maximian. Here is 
alſo his ſtatue of white marble, in his pon- 
tificals, laid along. upon a table of black 
marble, the head being ſupported by his 
hand; at his feet ſtand two angels of white 
marble, the one holding a crown, the other 
a branch of palm gilt. Beyond the branches 
where the canons ſit on the right and left, 
are the- monuments of two brothers, of the 
family of count Schuremberg, both arch- 
biſhops of Cologne, who died both in the 
ſame year. At the extremity of the choir there 
is the tomb of another archbiſhop, William 
de Genepe, whoſe ſtatue in white marble 
is laid upon a table of black marble, from 
fifteen palms in length, to ſeven and an 
half in breadth, all of one piece; about the 
table is inſcribed his epitaph in Gothick 
characters, but nothing remarkable, 


£ 
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In a chapel to the right of the choir, we 
were ſhewn a miraculous image of the holy 
Virgin, of a very ſwarthy complexion ; 
Raynold, archbiſhop of Cologne, brought 
it hither from Milan, with the bodies of the 
three kings, in the year 1164. 

The tomb of the laſt mentioned prelate, 
is at the Virgin's feet, with his ſtatue in 
white marble, laid out at full length. 

Francis Egon of Furſtenberg, the biſhop 
of Straſburg is interred in this chapel, with- 
out monument or inſcription. One among 
the other faculties of this prelate, was his 
ſwallowing a dozen bottles of wine at each 
meal. In two other chapels to the left, are 
the tombs of two other archbiſhops; name- 
ly, that of Conrad de Hooghſterede, who 
laid the foundation of the cathedral, and 
his ſtatue is of braſs; the other is archbiſhop 
Arnold, who incloſed the city with a wall, 
without any ditch. Round his ſepulchre, 
inſtead of a rail, there is a ſquare battle- 
ment with little turrets three feet high, and 
a little door to each fide of the ſquare. 

The celebrated relicks which draw {o 
many pilgrims hither to ſee and worſhip 
them, are the three kings or Eaſtern Magi, 
who came from India to adore Jeſus Chriſt. 
Theſe bodies are repoſited in a large purple 
ſhrine, ſpotted with gold upon a pedeital 
of braſs, in the middle of a ſquare mauſo- 
leum, lined with marble within and with- 
out, This mauſoleum is in a ſmall chapel 
behind the choir, and the ſhrine is opened 
every morning at nine o'clock ; then theſe 
kings are ſhewn lying at full length; but 
this is not done except in the preſence of 
two of the canons. 

The populace, crowded to preſent to the 
chaplain, acroſs a grate of gilt braſs, images, 
primmers, beads, and a hundred other 
things; he received them with ſilver tongs, 
and gave them a touch of the heads of theſe 
kings. Among the reſt, was an old woman 
who preſented a little crucifix to be touch- 
ed; but the chaplain rebuked her, telling 
her in great wrath, that our Saviour had 

nothing 
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nothing to do with touching the heads of 
theſe kings. | | 

The heads of each are bedecked with a 
crown of gold, garniſhed with precious 
ſtones of various kinds; their names, Gal- 
par, Melchior, and Balthalar, are in purple 
characters, upon a little grate of the ſame 
metal with that before the ſhrine, where 
they are lodged, which itſelf 1s of immenſe 
riches and magnificence; it is adorned with 
an infinite number of large and valuable 
pearls ; beſides other precious ſtones of all 
colours ; among theſe we took notice of an 
oriental topaz, as. big as a pigeons egg, 
for which we were aſſured, the jewellers 
had offered thirty thouſand crowns. A little 
above the ſhrine, hang two large golden 
cups, and a man on horſeback of the ſame 
metal, votive pieces offered to the three 
kings, who had found the good effects of 
their interceſſion in divers dangers. And 
oppoſite to them are ſix large branches of 
filver, with tapers of virgin wax, which 
burn day and night in honour of them. 

Under the vermilion grate which is be- 
fore the ſhrine, are two Latin verſes en- 
graved on marble, that here the three 
bodies of the Magi lie entire, and no part 
of them any where elſe.” 

At the top of the front of their mauſo- 
leum, the hiſtory of the adoration 1s repre- 
ſented in baſſo rehevo upon white marble, 
and over the ſculpture there is a large tar 
gilt, and in another part of the mauſoleum 
are fix Latin lines, alluding to their three 
offerings, and the three devotional uſes to be 
made of theſe; namely, tears, a pure heart, 
and prayers offered to Chriſt, from an 
humble breaft. 

Upon the back of the mauſoleum is 
repreſented in baſſo rehevo upon white 


| attributes it with equal probability, indeed, 


kings, a hole about three teet in diameter, 


marble, the hiſtory of the tranſlation of 
theſe three kings trom Milan to Cologne, 
with the proceſſion which marched before 
them. | | 

In the ſame chapel where the three kings 
are, two electors of Cologne lie interred, 
the firſt is Erneſt of Bavaria, where he is 
called, © Columen Religionis,” though he 
led a ſcandalous life of incontinence. His 
epitaph and his arms are engraved upon a 
large plate of braſs enchaſed into the wall, 
and bordered with black marble. 

The other elector buried on the left fide 
is Maximilian Henry, who has no epitaph, 
but his arms are ſet into the wall, and he 
was alſo of the family of Bavaria. 

We obſerved in the vault of the church 
immediately over the chapel of the three 


and upon the pavement near the chapel, a 
pretty large ſtone, which the vulgar believe 
Belzebub had thrown thro” the hole to quaſh 
thoſe ſacred relicks ; but the inſcription here 


to a high wind driving this huge ſtone thro' 
the roof. | | 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable curioſities 
in the cathedral of this city, which would 
be one of the nobleſt and fineſt churches in 
Europe, were it finiſhed. 

Here are but 40 canons, 24 of which 
have ſuffrages in the election of the 
archbiſhop, nor need theſe be princes and 
counts. This however, is certain, that 
the chapter of Cologne is one of the moſt 
conſiderable in Germany. The common 
tradition is, that St, Maternus a diſciple of 
St. Peter, was the firſt biſhop here ; but 
this is certain enough, that he aſſiſted at 
the firſt council of Arles in Provence. 
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Il. Account of Cologne continued; particularly a Proteſtant Church there, the Town-Houſe, 
Paintings, in the great Hall, other Apartments, Council-Chamber, Paintings, Abbey of 
St. Pantaleon, Account of St. Alban, St. Maurin, Tombs, Deſcription and Hiſtory of 
Cologne, its Slate, Government, and Revenues, with its Trade, rigorous Treatment of the 


Jews, its illuſtrious Men, &c. 


AVING told the Dutch reſident | gained in 1704, over the French and Ba- 


that Miſſon had aſſerted, the proteſ- 
tants eſtabliſhed in Cologne, were obliged 
to go into. the territories of the duke of 
Neubourg, to have the exerciſe of their 
religion, he conducted us in his coach to 
a kind of church or large hall at the bottom 
of a court, into which we entered by a large 
coach gate, where above and below, the 
houſe was as full as it could hold, being 
no leſs than between five and ſix hundred 
perſons, and thoſe Huguenots or Calviniſts. 

This day we have ſeen the town-houſe, 
which is a vaſt Gothick edifice, and here 
they will have it to have been built upon 
che model of the ancient capitol at Rome. 
We obſerved upon the front, a bas: relief, 
repreſenting a man in combat with a lion; 
which our guide aſſured us, was in memory 
of an ancient conſul of this city, who for 
oppoſing certain powerful eccleſiaſticks in 
their uſurpations, was expoſed to this hard 
encounter, but bravely killed the lion. 
Round the balcony in the front of this 
houſe, are ſix long inſcriptions; the firſt on 
Julius Cæſar receiving the Ubii as allies of 
Rome, and building two wooden bridges 
over the Rhine; the ſecond mentions a co- 
lony ſent hither by Auguſtus; the third, 
the enlarging of this city by Agrippa; the 

fourth ſays, a ſtone bridge was built here by 
the emperor Conſtantine, but deſtroyed in 
1124; the fifth, that Juſtinian gave this 
place ſome laws ; and the laſt is in honour 
of the emperor Maximilian. 

In the grand hall we were ſhewn five 
pictures, with ſeveral Latin inſcriptions in 
verſe on each, to perpetuate the memory of 
the famous battle of Hochſtet, which the 
Duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene 


— 


varians; with elogiums on queen Anne, 
the Engliſh, and Dutch, particularly Marl- 
borough, Eugene, and the Batavian lion, 
the lines in general pretty good, only that 
ſometimes they are diſgraced by quibbling 
on the words or ſounds.. 

After this we went into a chamber filled 
with pictures. The coronation of Joſeph 
the emperor's eldeſt fon as king of the Ro- 
mans and his marriage, ſeemed to be the 
beſt pieces in this large collection. But the 


moſt remarkable picture, is a large piece, 


partly of filver, and partly of an azure 
ground, repreſenting the hiſtory of the 
eleven thouſand virgins at Cologne, and 
the adoration of the Magi, both in one 
piece, with only a diviſion in the middle. 
Probably the painter took his idea of the 
union of two ſuch diſtant hiſtories, from 
the city arms, in which the eleven flames. 
gules are in memory of the eleven thouſand 
virgins, and the three crowns of gold reter 
to the three kings. 

Hence we were conducted into the cham- 
ber where the city council meets, the en- 
trance into which is a veſtible of inlaid 
work, atter the antique taſte, repreſenting 
ſeveral figures. Upon each fide of this 


threſhold is a Latin diſtich, containing very 
pertinent precepts for the counſellors, © ar 


their going in, to leave all partiality behind 
them, and declare their judgment freely,“ 
and, „at their going out, to obſerve fide- 
lity in execution, and a prudent tacitur- 
mary.” 

Upon the door of the chamber on the 
inſide, are fix verſes equally good, intimat- 
ting, © the office of a ruler with regard to 
the good and the bad, and the duty of 

ſubjects. 
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ſubjects naturally ariſing thereupon , the 
reſult of both which, unites all in love, 
whom faith and hope carry towards hea- 
ven.“ 

In this apartment is a picture of the uni- 
verſal judgment, ſixteen feet in breadth and 
eight in height; our conductor told us, 
that it was the joint work of three good 
painters. Upon the chimney piece is a 
very fine crucifixion of Chriſt, by Van 
Dyke. On one fide of it is the portrait of 
the emperor Leopold; and on the other, 
that of the empreſs his conſort, by a toler- 
able good German painter. But the moſt 
curious piece is a profile of the city of Co- 
logne, with the river Rhine done upon vel- 
lum, its flying bridge, a great number of 
boats, and above five hundred figures great 
and ſmall, the whole done with the pen by 
an officer, called Wolfgangus Wilhelmus 
de Wittman. We went up to the top of 
the tower, which is very fine, and com- 
mands a beautiful proſpect of the town and 
circumjacent country. We obſerved among 
other things in this charming landſkip, ſeven 
mountains almoſt of the ſame height and 
form, and all in a line, as if they had been 
placed at equal diſtances from one another. 
They do not appear to be ſo far from the 
town; but we were aſſured, that they are 
at ſeven leagues diſtance from it; and that 
they produce excellent wine. | 

The principal thing we ſaw this day, was 
the church of St. Pantaleon. On the left 
hand going into it, we found pictures of 
his hiſtory upon the walls. This faint was 
a phyſician in Nicomedia. His ſtory 1s re- 
preſented in eighteen pieces. There is al- 
molt no ſort of torments which the emperor 
Galerius Armentarius, did not- order him 
to be put to for his adherence to his reli- 
gion. The moſt cruel is that exhibited in 
the tenth piece, where he is plunged into a 
cauldron full of melted lead, which one 
would think would have burnt him to the 


bones, and even thoſe too; yet the legend 
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two laſt paintings, Pantaleon is precipitated 
from a high rock into the ſea, with a mil. 
ſtone tied about his neck ; but he does not 
fink. After all this they were obliged to 
cut off his head, which was no ſooner done 
than out ſprung two fountains, the one of 
blood, and the other of milk, according to 
the legends. 

Our conductor, who was a Benedictine, 
with an embroidered ſtole on, and a filver 
fork a foot and a half long in his hand, 
&c. having led us behind the great altar of 
this church, ſhewed us the corpſe of lord 
St. Alban, repoſited in a fine ſilver ſhrine; 
with the fork he moved about a little his 
legs and arms, but principally his head, 
which the Britons ſevered from his body at 
St. Albans, in the year of Chriſt 293, for 
which cruel fact our Benedictine aſſured us, 
that God ſent the Saxons afterwards upon 
them, who under pretence of aſſiſting 
them againſt the Picts, made themſelves 
maſters of Great Britain. This body was 
tranſported from England to Ravenna, 
and then to Rome, whence the empreſs 
Thoophania, conſort to the emperor Otho 
the Second, ſent it hither. In confirmation 
of this we were ſhewn the coffin and litter 
upon which it was carried, the former of 
good oak, being as ſound as when it was 
firſt made, but the latter only of fir, quite 
worm-eaten. | 

We were ſhewn 1n the ſame church the 
body of St. Maurin, abbot and martyr; 
with which proceſſions are made in times of 
drought. | 

Another relick we ſaw here, 1s the aſhes 
of St. Pantaleon, which are kept in a gold 
box, his body having been burnt at Nico- 
media, This puts us in mind what we for- 
got to mention, that the converſion and 
martyrdom of St. Alban, are painted upon 
the wall to the right hand in this church, 
in twelve capital paintings, as well as the 
hiſtory of the other in eighteen. | 

On the two ſides of the altar are two 


ſays, he came out fate and ſound, In the 


| tombs, with the portraits of the perſons 
| buried 


buried in them. One is that of the empreſs 
Theophania abovementioned, with an in- 
ſcription, as giving to this place St. Alban's 
body; the other is that of an abbot of this | 
monaſtery, who died with a great reputa- 
tion of ſanctity ; and here is an inſcription, 
but no date to it, which has alſo been for- 
got in the other. This abbot's name, as 
that tells us, was one St. Herman, ſur- 
named the Humble, ninth count of Zut- 
phen, &c. 

Oppoſite to the altar in the middle of the 
choir, is interred archbiſnop Bruno, uncle 
by the mother's ſide, to the emperor Otho 
the Second, and founder of the abbey of 
St. Pantaleon. His ſtatue, which is of 
ſtone, in his archi-epiſcopal habit, lies at 
full length upon this tomb. 

The laſt curioſity which was ſhewn us in 
this church, was the diadem of the empreſs 
Theophania, which is nothing but a ſimple 
circle of gold, very thin, and ſet with pearls 
and emeralds of very ſmall value. He who 
preſented it to us, told us, that fince the 
empreſs had put it on St. Alban's head, at 
its departure from Rome, it had contracted 
the virtue of curing head-achs, however 
violent. | | 

Cologne was founded by the Ubii, wh 
anciently inhabited the duchy of Berg & 
la Mark. The firſt city which they built 
was Cologne, oppidum Ubiorum ; the Ro- 
mans called it Colonia Agrippina, from A- 
grippa, pro- conſul of Gaul, or Agrippina, 
Germanicus's wife. The emperor Otho the 
Great, made it Imperial in 963, and grant- 
cd it ſeveral noble privileges. The ſenate 
founded an univerſity here, in 1818. Num- 
bers of young people from Aix-la-Chapelle 
and the country of Luxemburg, come hi- 
ther to ſtudy; they even take in gratuit- 
oully ſeveral poor ſcholars, who ſubſiſt up- 
on the benevolence of the inhabitants. 

Cologne has now the titles of electorate 
and archbiſhoprick ; and it is one of the 
largeſt cities in all Germany, ſituated on the 
bank of the. Rhine, in a very champaign 
country; it is alſo one of the four capital 

Vol. I. Nums, XXV. | 
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Hans-towns, and has the precedency of all 
the other Imperial cities. It pretends to 
have always preſerved its liberty, without 
interruption, for many ages. But the cala- 
mities of war have often occaſioned great 
diſorders in its government and commerce. 
The importance of this city, inceſſantly 
gives riſe to ſeveral cabals, which ſome time 
or other may prove fatal to its liberty. 
The Dutch, however, make uſe of it as a 
magazine for their trade upon the Rhine; 
and this has engaged that ſtate to defend 
Cologne on all occaſions, againſt the pre- 
tenſions of the elector. The exorbitant 
contributions which he daily exacts from 
this city, rich as it is, do very much diſ- 
treſs it. War authoriſes violences of all 
ſorts; and thoſe who have the ſword once 
in their hands, in Germany more eſpecially, 
are extremely fond of pillaging with im- 
punity, under frivolous pretences. 

Cologne is governed by its chapter and 
magiſtrates, the latter conſiſting of two 
burgo-maſters and forty-nine counſellors. 
The elector has alſo ſome power here, and 
he nominates a magiſtrate, who is judge in 
criminal cauſes; for he has a power of ab- 
ſolving or condemning. This prince is the 
laſt of the eccleſiaſtical electors, and arch- 
chancellor of the empire for Italy; but the 
empire being no longer in that country, 
this is no more than a bare title. His re- 
venues are very conſiderable, eſpecially if 
Liege be included, and much ſuperior to 
either of the other two, Mentz or Triers. 

The other chief towns of this electorate, 


are Bonne, Nuiz, Keyſerſwert, Lintz, and 


Andernach. Tu is capital is ſeen at a great 
diſtance, in coming to it from Duſſeldorp; 
and before we arrive at it, we leave the little 
town of Muhlheim, on the other ſide of 
the Rhine. 

Cologne is moreover a town of conſider- 
able commerce, and well peopled, though 
Burnet aſſerts, that it is very ill inhabited. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, called it in his 
time, © a very ſtrong, large, and plentiful 
city.” And to this day *tis a common ſay- 
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ing in the Empire, that he who was not 
ſeen Cologne, has not ſeen Germany.” In 


convents, and chapels of eaſe being in- 
cluded ; which together with the prodigious 
number of relicks that are here, have pro- 
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ouſneſs of the inhabitants, and alſo in its 
being the intereſt of their neighbours, the 
Dutch republick, to defend them. 

It has but twenty gates, though Miſſon 
ſays twenty-four, reckoning thirteen on the 
land fide; whereas there are but nine, and 


cured to it as well as Rome, the name of | eleven towards the Rhine. On the ſide to- 


Hol. | | 

In Cologne are five or ſix large open 
places for markets, which are pretty enough; 
the exchange is in one of theſe, and tho 
there is a great deal of trade here, yet it is 
only a little ſpot of fifty paces in length, 
and twenty in breadth, adorned with a dozen 
poor ſcrubby trees, and incloſed within an 
iron- rail. | 

The Jews are not permitted to lie one night 
at Cologne, nay, not ſo much as to go to 
it about their affairs, without paying a gold 
florin for every hour they ſtay; and beſides, 
they are eſcorted by one of the town arch- 
ers or guards, whom they are obliged to 
pay for his trouble. This is done as a pu- 
niſhment, their anceſtors having, as it 1s 
faid, intended to poiſon the wells and foun- 
tains in the city, and ſo kill the inhabitants. 
But all this is only for amuſing the people, 
the true reaſon for this rigour ſeems to be, 
that the magiſtrates being crafty ſubtle mer- 
chants, will not ſuffer Jews among them, 
kaſt they ſhould learn to ſurpaſs them in 
mercantile chicanery. | | 

This city is not fortified. It is only ſur- 
rounded by a bare wall, flanked with ſome 
antique towers, and a very bad ditch. Some i 
bulwarks of earth, at a little diſtance one 
from the other, cover the courtines but im- 
perfectly. The gates of the city are in the 
flanks. of ſome other bulwarks, a defect 
known to the meereſt novice in military 
architecture; and all the defences are at 
ſuch diſtances, that they cannot fuccour 
one another, but by culverines. All the 
countreſcarps, where there is no outwork, 
are cut into alleys of trees, which make 
very 5 eeable walks. Thus the greateſt 
ſtrength of Cologne conſiſts in the numer- 


wards the river, are two or three bad rave- 
lins, with two or three pieces of cannon 
on each, in order to ſtrike terror into the 
boats freighted with merchandiſe, if they 
ſhould attempt to paſs without paying the 
cuſtoms. The ſtreets are dirty, and ſo 
wretchedly paved for coaches, that one can- 
-not be long upon the ſtones without being 
violently jolted. The houſes are commo- 
dious enough, but faced on the outſide 
with a kind of plaiſter, which wind and rain 
ſoon render very black; ſo as to make but 
a ſorry appearance. Beſides, the windows 
are in general compoſed of ſmall round bits 
of glaſs, not larger than a crown piece; by 
which means-the apartments are very dark. 
Thus it is not eaſy to reconcile with it, 
Eneas Sylvius, afterwards pope Pius the 
Second's character, that over all Europe 
one ſhall find no place more magnificent, 
or more elegant than Cologne,” unleſs we 
ſuppoſe, this pope had not ſeen much of our 
quarter of the world. 

Cologne has given birth to ſome men of 
reputation; amongſt others, to Bruno, the 
founder of the order of Carthuſians, about 
the cloſe of the eleventh century; and to 
the famous Henry Cornelius Agrippa, who 
was born here in 1486, and died at Lyons 
in 1338. He was reputed the prince of mo- 
dern magicians, even by the hiſtorians, tho 
that great man had, himſelf, declared againſt 
magic, and expoſed the folly of pretenſions 
to it in his works. 8 | 

To conclude, the elector of Cologne can- 
not ſtay in his capital, more than three 
days, without leave from the magiſtracy ; 
no ſmall mortification to ſo conſiderable a 
Pr ince. N 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Journey from COL OG 


8 


NE to COBLENT Z. 


I. 


Giving an Account of the Towns by the Way, as Bonne, Lintz, Sintzigh, Andernach, Sc. 
Coblentz and its Fortifications, Bridge, Confluence of the Moſelle and Rhine, Citadel, 
deep Well, fine Proſpelt, Convent of the Cordeliers, Palace of Treves, Garden, Cbar- 


| treuſe, Elector's T: roops, and his Revenues. 


HE roads from Cologne to Frankfort | 
being very incommodious, becauſe 
one muſt go through the Weſterwald, or 
Saltus Cæſius of the ancients, we rather 
choſe to go by water, and had for that pur- 
poſe a boat drawn by a horſe, like the 
Dutch Schuyts. Theſe boars are very con- 
venient, one may even ſleep in them for 
the better diſpatch, and to avoid bad inns. 
We accordingly ſet off and arrived at Bonne 
towards the evening. | 
This town built, according to Florus, 
by Druſus Nero, brother of Tiberius, was 
the Ara Ubiorum, one of the Roman 
fortreſſes againſt the Germans, and the 
winter quarters of the ſixth Legion, in the 
time of Tacitus. It ſtands on the bank of 
the Rhine, in the dioceſe of Cologne; its 
fortifications are tolerably good and very 
regular, It is not a large place, the ſtreets 
are very dirty, and the inn-keepers here 
are the greateſt extortioners in Germany. 
There is nothing elſe conſiderable in it, 
though this is the ordinary reſidence of the 
elector of Cologne, whoſe palace is very in- 
different; but he has one on the other ſide 
of the Rhine, which is a ſpacious edifice of 
brick, and will be very commodious when 
aniſhed, 
After paſſing a day and a night at Bonne, 


we returned to our galley, and for expedi- 


tion, determined to lie the next night in it. 
All along we were charmed with a fine 
country, adorned with ſeveral towns, bo- 


roughs, and villages, upon the banks of 
the Rhine, and a good many caſtles ſome 
way off. The ſerpentine windings of the 
river through the hills, form ſeveral little 
iſlands. We paſſed through one little town, 
of which all the inhabitants are Calviniſts, 
it is called Oberwinter. Soon after we ar- 
rived at another, named Remagen, belong- 
ing to the elector Palatine. Oppoſite to it 
on the other ſide of the Rhine; there is one 


| called Erpel, which is in the dioceſe of Co- 


logne. There we halted to dine, and found 
the moſt exquiſite wine in Germany. After 
dinner, we walked out to have a view of the 
country and refreſh ourſelves ; all about, is 
a fine well inhabited country, thick ſpread 
with towns and villages, | 

The firſt that encountered our ſight, is 
called Lintz, in the archbiſhoprick of Co- 
logne, a very pretty well built town ; one 
half of it ſtands on the bank of the Rhine, 
and the other on the brow of a hill; ſo that 
it makes a ſort of amphitheatre. It is ſur- 
rounded with an old wall, flanked with ſome 
antique turrets; with no other fortifications 
it held out eight days againſt the Swedes, 
the year 1632. We counted three con- 
vents and as many churches in it, and it 
contains above five or ſix hundred houſes, 
all ſlated. 
After walking about an hour or ſo, we 
returned to our veſſel, leaving to our right 
the little town of Sintzigh, near which the 
river Aar, — of the ancients, runs 
3 into 
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into the Rhine. This place belongs to the 
elector Palatine. 

We ſtopped about half an hour at An- 
dernach, one of the fortreſſes which Druſus 
built to keep the Germans in awe. It is 
believed that his ſon Caligula was born 
here. This town as well as Lintz, 1s in 
the electorate of Cologne; it is the hand- 
ſomeſt and largeſt of all the towns we have 
ſeen ſince we left Bonne. In it are three 
conſiderable monaſteries, and. ſeveral other 
churches, the principal of which have: two 
huge ſteeples, not unlike the towers of 
Notre Dame at Paris. Andernach is in- 

cloſed by a ſtrong well flanked wall; in 
1632, a detachment of Guſtavus Adolphus, 
the king of Sweden's army, was only three 
days in taking it, though there was then a 
garriſon in it of above eight hundred men. 
At one of the angles of the walls in an an- 
tique tower, which is pretended to have 
been built by the abovementioned Druſus. 
It has a good deal of the air of the torre 
d Oro at Seville, on the bank of the Guadal- 
quiver. Near Andernach are famous mi- 
neral waters, much frequented in Sum- 
mer. | 
At a quarter of a league's diſtance from 
this place, on the other ſide of the. Rhine 
there is a vaſt edifice, which is now in- 
habited only by ſcreech owls and bats, it is 
not deſerted on account of its being haunt- 
ed, but becauſe Nieuwitz, who built it, 
died inſolvent ;; and conſequently did not 
leave his heirs wherewithal-to finiſn it. 

Some little time after we paſſed through 
the little town of Zol-Engers, which is the 
firſt, in the electorate of Treves, we met 
with in going up the Rhine. Then we 
came over againſt the palace of the elector, 
upon the left ſide of the river. We ſtopped 
a little to conſider it, and the famous fortreſs 
of Ehrenbreitſtein, which ſtands above it 
on the ſummit of the mountain. At laſt 
we got to the confluence of the Rhine and 
Moſelle, and a very little after to Coblentz, 
called in Latin, Confluentia, from the com- 
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This city is the capital of the electorate 
of Treves or Triers, and alſo the key to 
it, on account of its very commodious ſitu. 
ation. The Rhine on the one ſide, and the 
Moſelle on the other, cut it into a ſort of 
peninſula, and ſerve.it for ditches. Over 
the latter river there is a ſtone bridge very 
well defended. It is the only town we 
have yet ſeen in this country that is fortified: 
towards the river; thinking themſelves: 
ſtrong enough on the land fide, they gene- 
rally left that towards the river quite open. 
The fortifications of Coblentz, are now in a 
much better condition than when the Spa- 
mards. took: it without. much difficulty, in- 
1632, but were a little while after driver 
out by the Swedes... They conſiſt of ſtrong 
baſtions, provided with cavaliers, ravelins, 
half-moons, large and deep ditches, a good 
countreſcarp, and covered way; and all 
theſe well paved. and palliſadoed, being ſuf-. 
ficiently mounted with braſs cannon. 

We paſſed. over the ſtone bridge which 
has fourteen arches, though Brown tays 
only thirteen ; it is narrow in proportion. 
to ſuch a length, for two coaches can hard- 
ly go a- bre At its extremities are two 


double gates, towers, and portcullis, with 


ſome pieces of cannon to command the 
paſſage. Archbiſhop Baldwin built it, in 
„ Ea 

The Moſelle is very rapid as well as the 
Rhine; and when the two rivers meet, one 
may eaſily diſtinguiſn the water of the one 


from the other; that of the Rhine being 


yellowiſh,. and the Moſelle fo clear, that 
one may ſee the bottom very diſtinctly. 
What is ſurpriſing is, that they have ſuch 
ſcarcity of fiſh es. that there is 
hardly enough for the elector's table on 
faſt days. 

The Moſelle is Ptolemy's Obrinca. It 
riſes amidſt the Vauge mountains, anciently- 
Mons Vogeſus, near a village called Bui- 
ſans, on the frontiers of Alface and Franche- 
compte, and paſling by Epinal, diſcharges 
itſelf into the Rhine at Coblentz, after hav- 
ing received into it ſeveral other rivers. 


mixture of the waters of theſe two rivers. 


One 
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One of the principal things to be ſeen in 
Coblentz is the citadel of Ehrenbreitſtein, 
In order to get to it we. paſſed the Rhine 
on a flying bridge. It ſtands at a little diſ- 
tance from the river upon a mountain, and 
the aſcent to it is pretty difficult, being by 
a winding road cut out of the rock. We 
were out of breath when we got to the firſt 
gate, yet we had three more to pals thro”, 
before we got into the citadel. Upon the 
outermoſt there is a ſtatue of braſs, but 
very ſmoaky, repreſenting the virgin Mary 
with the infant Jeſus in her arms, and ſhe 
holds a lilly in her hand. This figure is 
above fifteen feet high, and is reputed to be 
a wonder-working one. 
After paſſing through this port, we come 
to a ſquare place or area in the middle, on 
one ſide of which is the governor's houſe; 
magazines and barracks occupy the three 
others, Here they fhewed us, among 
other curioſities, a cannon of a prodigious 
magnitude, it is eighteen feet and a half 
long, its bore a foot and an half in dia- 
meter, and its breech three feet four inches; 
the bullet weighs one hundred and eighty 
eight pounds, and conſequently its charge 
is ninety four pounds of powder. The 
inſcription upon it tells us it was caſt in 
152 by one Simon. . 
From this place we were conducted to 
another, where there is a very fine foun- 
tain. In the middle of a large baſon of 
ſtone there ſtands a pillar of marble upon 
2 braſs pedeſtal, with the elector's arms, 
ſurrounded with four dolphins of the ſame 
metal. On the top of this column is a 
ſtatue of the Virgin Mary bruiſing the ſer- 
pent, which is alſo of braſs, about twelve 
feet in height. Next we ſaw the well of 
this fortreſs, which they ſay is five hundred 
and ſifty feet deep; the water is extreme- 
ly good. This well coſt, we were aſſured, 
immenſe ſums, ſince they were obliged to 
dg it out of the rock: over the deſcent 
which leads to this well is an inſcription in 
Gothic letters upon a braſs plate, that it 
was done by archbiſhop John, {on of James, 
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marquis of Baden, and Catherine of Lorrain, 
in 1484. 

The foundery here is in very good con- 
dition; we ſaw ſeveral bells it it, and a 
great quantity of cannon with their moulds, 
ſome of which are very large. Some little 
time ago there was yet a greater ſtore of 
cannon, but they have been employed in the 
wars. 

After having ſeen every thing within, 
we went to ſurvey its fortifications ; which 
are good, but irregular, becauſe of the dif- 
ferent rocks on which they were obliged- 
to build them. We may venture to 15 „ 
that this celebrated fortreſs is by its ſite 
impregnable, and in it there is all that art 
could add to nature. The gate is covered 
by a vaſt horn-work, with a ditch before it, 
beyond which there is a large half- moon 
built on the rock. The other works are 
equally good, though ſomewhat irregular, 
and they are ſo well contrived, that not an 
inch of ground is loſt. There is no advan- 
ced work or fally-port but what is flanked. 
On the fide towards the river there are to 
the right and left lines of communication 
worked through the ſteepeſt parts of the 
mountain ; and where the ſituation would. 
admit of it, they have built well-faced re- 


-| doubts, which render the. acceſs. to it ex- 


tremely difficult. The fort below is on a 
ſtraight line, and conſiſts of three baſtions, 
with their courtines commanding the river. 
At the foot of the rock is the elector's pa- 
lace, where he reſides. in the ſummer. We 
ſaw an ancient marble enchaſed into a pa- 
rapet of one of the baſtions, with an in- 
ſcription upon it in capitals. 

From this citadel there 1s the moſt de-- 
lightful proſpect in all Germany. Firſt of 
all one ſees at the foot of the mountain- 
the elector's palace ftanding on the brink. 
of the Rhine, this river and. the Moſelle.. 
A little further off the whole town of.Cob-- 
lentz from one. end to the other, built 
upon a neck of land, at the confluence of 
theſe two rivers. One ſees from hence the 
people walking in the ſtreets, and in the 

middle: 
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-middle of the Rhine are two little iſlands ; 
that about half a league above the town 1s 
ſhaped quite like a heart, aboyt a quarter 
of a league in length, and in it there is a 
very fine convent of Benedictines; the 
other, about a ſhort league below the town, 


is twice as long as the former; and upon it 


ſtands a pretty conſiderable village and con- 


vent of Bernardines; the chartereuſe, ſi- 


tuated upon a riſing ground, beautifies the 
proſpect extremely; and the further part 
of this landſcape preſents us with a charm- 
ing variety of little hills, vineyards, plains, 
valleys, villages, caſtles, convents and plea- 
ſure-houſes. In fine, this fortreſs is com- 
manded by no eminence, and there is no 


approaching it but on one ſide through a 


narrow paſs which is ruined to a great 
diſtance. It entirely commands the town, 
bridge, and all the adjacent country; for 
which reaſon it is not unjuſtly reckoned 


one of the ſtrongeſt places in Germany, 


the rather, as there muſt be three different 
armies to beſiege it in form, Burnet miſ- 
takingly calls it Hermanſtein. | 
In coming down from this citadel, by 
the only road which leads to the town, cut 
out of the rock, our guide pointed to a 
baſtion, the higheſt among them all, from 
which a lackey fell and rolled from rock to 
rock till he came to- the river, without re- 
ceiving much hurt; ſo that when he got 
up, his only concern was, that his maſter 
might not hear of his fall and ſcold him. 
We went, after ſeeing the cathedral, to 
take a view of the fortifications of the town. 
They appeared to be in a very good con- 
dition and are all of ftone, but not brick 


as Burnet ſays, nor is Coblentz a pitiful | 


Poor town as he further obſerves. 

The next day we went to the monaſtery 
of the Cordeliers, which, next to the Je- 
fuits college, is the beſt worth ſeeing in 
this city; a great ſimplicity, but with a 
perfect neatneſs, reigns throughout the 
whole. The library is not very large, but 


the books are well choſen and in good or- 
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der. Here are ſeveral manuſcripts; but 


none of them worth particular notice. 
Hence we went to the elector's palace, 
in which the apartments are not very large, 
but they are adorned with beautiful tape- 
ſtries. There is a large hall above one 
hundred feet long, on the cieling of which 
are painted in diverſe compartments, by 
an Italian named Sanguinetti, ſeveral events 
in the hiſtory of Marcus Aurelius and li- 
us Verus. This hall is likewiſe embelliſheq 
with a great many good portraits, amongſt 
others are thoſe of the emperor Leopold, 
the nominal king of Spain Charles II. af. 
terwards the emperor Charles VI. and the 
great elector of Brandenburg, Frederic. A- 
mong the principal tapeſtry-hangings, we 
took particular notice of the hiſtory of Jo- 
feph and his brethren, in twelve pieces; 
that of Bellifarius, Juſtinian*s noted gene- 
ral, in eight pieces; but the fineſt of all, 
is that repreſenting the ſtory of Meleager 
and Atalanta, in fix large pieces. His 
highneſs's chamber is hung with red da- 
maſk, the bed and arm-chairs are of the 
ſame, and the whole enriched with gold- 
fringe. The chapel is ſmall, but very ele- 
ant. The cieling is adorned with gilt 
Lbfpranes, and the chapel beautified with 
paintings in ſeparate compartments, repre- 


ſenting the moſt remarkable paſſages in our 


Savioru's life; ſome of them by Baptiſta an 
Italian maſter, and the reft by a famous 
German painter called Hector. 
From the chapel we were conducted inta 
the garden, which 1s not of a great extent, 
there being but very little earth between 
the rock and the Rhine; but it is well 
kept, and embelliſhed with ſtatues, water- 
works and a charming orangery. A large 
arbour which reaches along the river, is a 
very conſiderable ornament to it, being 
more than three hundred feet in length; 
from this bower, through the openings, 
which are very well contrived, one fees the 
Rhine, Moſelle, town of Coblentz, the 


bridge acroſs the Moſelle, the ä 
an 
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and a very fine country to the diſtance of 
three or four leagues. 


The Chartreuſe lies charmingly, about 
the diſtance of three quarters of a league 
from this town. In the way to it you con- 
tinually meet with chapels, in the manner 
of oratories, adorned with ſtatues, repre- 
ſenting the principal actions of Jeſus Chriſt, 
from his birth to his reſurrection; we took 
notice of one, among others, that was very 
particular in one of thoſe little chapels, 
there is a repreſentation of our Sayiour ta- 
king leave of the Virgin Mary; this af- 
fectionate mother, in bidding him farewell, 
ſtretches out her right hand to him, and 
with her left wipes away her tears with a 
handkerchief, our Lord appears yet more | 
afflicted than ſhe. „ | 

The father prior of this church received 
us, at our arrival there, with great civility. 
He firſt of all ſhewed us the cloiſters and 
refectory, which are very neat, but yet do 
not come up to thoſe of the Chartreuſe at 
Cologne; on the other hand, however, the 
little cells here are preferable to thoſe in 
the other, and the fituation of this convent 
is alſo incomparably finer. From the cloiſ- 
ters and cells we went into the church, in 
which there is nothing remarkable but its 
antiquity. The father aſſured us, that it is 
more than one thouſand two hundred years 
fince it was built, | 
After having ſeen every thing, even the 
relicks, among which were the hair-cloth and 
whip with which St. Bruno uſed to diſcip- 
line his fleſh, the father led us into a hall, 
where we were regaled with two ſervices of 
excellent fiſh, and the deſert and wines were 
equally exquiſite. FT | 
After our return to the city, we paid a 
vilit to the principal churches and convents 
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in it. But there is nothing curious in any 
of them, except the jeſuits college and the 
hiſtory of St. Laurence's martyrdom, paint- 
ed on the wall of St. Mary's church, with 
a prayer to St. Laurence, that he would 
keep the little habitation from fire and the 
enemy ;” through the merits of which 
prayer to him, ſay they, was owing that 
when half this city, the convent of the Cor- 
deliers, and three or four others, with as 
many churches, were reduced to aſhes, by 
abombardment from monſieur Boufflers, this 
church was untouched by one of thoſe in- 
fernal engines. 

The troops of his electoral highneſs, who 
can keep on foot ſix thouſand men, do not 
at preſent conſiſt of more than two thouſand 
infantry, one thouſand five hundred of which. 
lie in this town, beſides a Dutch garriſon, 
and five hundred in the citadel, with his 
company of horſe-guards, amounting to- 
one hundred and fifty. In fine, this prince- 
beſides his titles of archbiſhop of Treves, 
and elector, takes that likewiſe of arch- 
chancellor of Gaul, which is merely titu- 
lar. : 

The revenues of the electorate, both or- 

dinary and extraordinary, ariſing out of 
the twenty-four bailliwics it contains, may 
amount in time of peace to 1, 200, ooo 
German florins, that is to 600,000 French 
crowns; but at preſent he does not enjoy 
above 200, ooo. This electorate is of no 
great extent, and there are no conſiderable 
places in it, beſides Treves, Coblentz and 
Ehrenheitſtein; but to compenſate this, 
the country is extremely fertile, abounding 
in all the neceſſaries of life, and is indeed 


one of the moſt beautiful and pleaſant in 


all Germany. Its ancient inhabitants were 
called Treveri. 


HAF. 
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Journey from COBLENTZ @MENTZ; 


Journey from Coblentz 10 Mentz or Mayence by Water. 
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I. 


Account of Lounſtein, Braubach, Boppert, Iron Collar of San Gewers, Cc. Oberweſel, 


Caub, Fſaltz, Baccharach, Lorigh, Dieſbach, Handbach, Hatton devoured by 


Rats, 


Bingen, Roman Fortreſſes, fine Proſpect, Deſcription of Mentz, the Cathedral, a fins 
 Pifture, and magnificent Proceſſion of the Feſuits. 2 


AVING fatisfied cur curioſity 
at Coblentz, we embarked early next 
morning. About mid-day we arrived at a 
ſmall town in the electorate of Mentz, called 
Lounſtein, where they have excellent wine, 
at a very cheap rate. Four hours after we 
got to Braubach, a town belonging to the 
landgrave of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, commanded 
by a pretty ſtrong caſtle; then we came to 
Boppert, a little town in the electorate of 
Treves, where we lay. This town is pret- 
ty, and has an air of gayety; its great 
church is handfome, and has two very fine 
ſteeples. Here are three convents of monks, 
and one of nuns, the churches belonging 
to which are not deſpicable, nor is the 
town-houſe;z and the'ſtreets are moſtly very 
neat and open. Here is always a pretty 
ſtrong garriſon, but the place is only de- 
fended by a wall, with ſome towers in the 
antique taſte, and a ditch, We were aſ⸗ 
fured by a learned man, upon pretty good 
authorities, that it was founded upon the 
ruins of the ancient Bodobriga, one of the 
principal fortreſſes built on the Rhine by 
Druſus, when he carried on the war in Ger- 
many. | 
We ſet out from Boppert, and found 
ſtill, as before, a charming country full of 
towns, villages, caſtles, moſt of which made 
a very fine ſhow at a diſtance. About nine 
o'clock we paſſed along the town of Wer- 
nich, which is commanded by a ſtrong and 
large fort, belonging to the elector of Tre- 
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ves. It is very particular to ſee towns here 
ſubject to different princes ſo intermingled; 
for ſoon after we came to St. Gewers, or 
St. Goar as the French call it, above which 
ſtands the caſtle of Rhinfelle. belonging 
to the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, who al- 
ways keeps a ſtrong garriſon in it; being a 
place of conſiderable ſtrength and difficult 
to take, by reaſon of its ſituation upon a 
very high rock, as marſhal Tallard found 
for having beſieged it towards the cloſe of 
the year 1692, he was obliged to riſe from 
before it in January following. 

A ſerjeant of the garriſon came to de- 
mand our paſſports, in order to carry them 
to the governor, and he brought them back 
to us in half an hour, but we were obliged 
to give him © trinck-gelt, or ſomething to 
drink ;” a cuſtom this, ſo prevalent through- 
out all Germany, as to be not a little ex- 
penſive to travellers, not only the valets 
and maids at inns, but the boys in the 
boats, coachmen, ſtreet-porters, &c. exact 
this in the moſt haughty manner, over and 
above the price agreed on. 12 

In the town of San-Gewers, on the bank 
of the Rhine, there is an iron or braſs 
collar faſtened by a chain to a wall, the de- 
ſign of which is alſo to extort drink- money 
from travellers. 5 

The next place we came to was Ober- 
weſel, upon the ſame ſpot where Julian the 
Apoſtate built a fortreſs of conſiderable 
ſtrength, in order to check the incurſions 
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of the Germans, he called it Ficellia. It 
is now a tolerably pretty town in the elec- 
torate of Treves, with four churches and a 
very large caſtle on an eminence command- 
ing it. From thence we went to the bo- 


rough of Caub, belonging to the elector 
palatine, as well as the fort of Pfaltz, ſeated 


on a rock in the middle of the Rhine; from 
this caſtle the counts palatine of the Rhine 
or Pfaltzgraves are ſaid to have taken their 
names. Here our paſſports were likewiſe 
demanded, but were returned to us in a 
quarter of an hour with leave to proceed. 

Some time after we arrived at Baccha- 
rach, where we were detained half an hour, 
there being a toll here as well as at Caub 
and at San-Gewers. The inhabitants of 
theſe three towns are partly Catholics, partly 
Lutherans, and partly Calviniſts. Baccha- 
rach is a ſmall town built upon the dech- 
vity of a mountain, and anciently in high 
repute for its wines; but now thole of 
Hogheim, Rhingars, and ſomeother growths, 
are in greater vogue. 

The part of the Rhine a little above 
Baccharach, is ſubject to hurricanes; for a 
terrible whirlwind, mixed with abundance 
of rain, toſſed us about for half an hour in 


the ſame place where Miſſon's boat had 


like to have been ſunk by a ſudden ſtorm ; 
but the ſun ſoon diſſipating this tempeſt, 
we got fafe to Lorigh, a town reaching 
along the Rhine for a good Engliſh mile. 
Oppoſite to it lies the town of Dieſbach, 
and half a league higher up the river 
Handbach. 1 
About four o'clock we paſſed by a ſquare 
and very ſmall tower, in the middle of the 
Rhine, called Mauſs-thurn, as here the in- 
human Hatton II\ archbiſhop of Mentz, is 
ſaid to have been devoured by rats after bar- 
ricading five hundred poor perſons in a 
barn; and, as the ſtory goes, ſetting fire to 
it, that he might be rid at once of their 


daily importunity for bread. 


While we were rowing acroſs the river to 
Bingen, a terrible tempeſt of rain and hail 
Vol. I. No 25. 


ariſing all of a ſudden, had almoſt overſet 
our little bark. Here this river is twice as 
broad as the Thames, above London-bridge; 
and we were a full half hour before we got 


to that town. 


Bingen, oppidum Bingionum belongs 
to the elector of Mentz, and is about 
eight leagues from the capital, being a 
tolerably neat place. It lies on the brink 
of the Rhine, in the diſtrict of Rhingaw, 
the eminences about which produce wines 
more valued by judges than thoſe of Bac- 
charach. There is nothing remarkable in 
Bingen but that it was one of Druſus's forts, 
which he built for curbing the Germans 
the others were Bodobriga, now Bopperr, 
Rhenoburgum, now Rhinfells, Confluentia, 
or Coblentz, Antenacum, or Andernach, 
Ara Ubiorum, or Bonne and Noveſium, 
which is the preſent Nuitz. Near Bingen, 
alſo, was fought the battle in 1668, be- 
tween the troops of the elector palatine and 
thoſe of Lorrain. Julian the Apoſtate for- 
tified all the places juſt mentioned, when 
he commanded the emperor Conſtantius's 
army in Germany. It is not to be forgot, 
that in all the towns along the river there 
are tolls paid, which bring in their re- 
ſpective ſovereigns a conſiderable revenue. 
Me left Bingen about ſeven in the morn- 
ing; between this town and Mentz, the ri- 
ver becomes much broader; at Bingen the 


high mountains end, amidſt which, it ſeem- 


ed to be pent up all the way from Bonne; in 
proportion as it widens there appears a 
charming country, fine large meadows bor- 
dered with little hills, which form a moft 
delightful landſcape. ' In order to enjoy this 
beautiful proſpect more freely, we went 
aſhore at Rudiſheim, a pretty large well- 
built town above Bingen, and on the 
other ſide of the Rhine; and walking a 
while to entertain ourſelves with the fer- 
tility of the country, we paſſed through 
Erpach, and dined at a larger town called 
Elfeld; but neither contain any thing cu- 
rious in them. 


Qqq 


Next 
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Next day we {et out in order to continue | lid with one hand, and ſupports himſelf 


our journey towards Mentz, keeping all 
along on the left {ide of the river. About 


five o'clock we began to diſcover at a dil- 
tance, the city of Mentz, which is ſeen 


very far off. Some time after we came to 
the little town of Caſſel on this ſide of the 
long bridge of boats, whicli we muſt paſs 
to gr to Mentz. | 


ext day after having taken a turn thro 


the more beautiful parts of this city, we 


went to the cathedral. It is a vaſt pile of 
reddiſh marble; immediately at entering 
into it, one ſees the ſepulchral monuments 
of {1x archbiſhops of Mentz, who died long 
ago. Their ſtatues ſtand leaning againſt 
the Rallars which ſupport the arched cieling 
of this church. On the other ſide, are 
thoſe of the two laſt electors. The ſtatue of 
the laſt but one, ſtands erect in his epiſcopal 
robes, it is of white marble and as big 
as life, with his epitaph in the uſual 


manner. 5 | 


The tomb of the laſt elector is of black 
marble, and his ſtatue which is of white 
marble, is in a ſitting attitude. Two little 
angels of white marble, ſtand, one before 
him preſenting him an open book, which 
he ſeems to read; the other at his feet, 
playing with the archiepiſcopal mitre. On 
the right ſide there is a large crucifix of 
white marble, and on the left a large croſs 


of the ſame, with an. inſcription. This | 
ſort of fymphony. After this appeared vaſt 


work paſſes here for a finiſhed piece; but 
there is nothing very extraordinary in it. 
In the choir are two other monuments, 
one of George Chriſtian Landgrave of Heſſe, 
in 1677, the other of a count of Lamberg, 
who was killed the ſame day, that the mar- 
quis d'Uxelles, who defended Mentz againſt 
the allies, cauſed a parley to be beaten, and 
capitulated, Sept. 9, 1689. The ſtatue of 
this count has ſomething very particular in 
it, being of white marble, and covered 
with all other pieces of armour except a 
helmet and gantlets, in the attitude of one 
uſing all his efforts to get out of his coffin, 
whictris of black marble; he puſhes up the 
1 


with the other againſt the bottom of the 
coſfin. Beſides the oddity of ſeeing a dead 
man in a coffin with his armour on, the 
ſculptor has alſo given him a full bottomed 
peruke, quite in buckle. 

We ſaw but one good picture in this ca- 
thedral, the ſubject of which was the reſur- 
rection of Lazarus. They would willingly 
make it paſs here for a Rubens; but it is 
not in the manner of that painter which is 
ſo eaſily diſtinguiſned. The relicks of St. 
Martin, patron of the archbiſhoprick of 
Mentz, are adored in a chapel built cylin- 
drically and glazed all round. 

In paſling through a place upon one fide 
of the church, we met. a magnificent pro- 
ceſſion conducted by the father jeſuits. 
Firſt advanced a jolly little band of cavaliers 
in a pompous equipage; next followed in 
good order two and two, a great number 
of children of about ten and twelve years 


old, each holding a rod in his hand, to the 
end of which was faſtened a little bit of wax 


taper. After them came a bay-horſe car- 
rying the four ſons of Aimon, and this 
horſe danced and capered to the ſound of 
ſome violins. The riders ſung at the ſame 
time a very particular air, and beat time 
with their arms, and the handles of their 
ſwords againſt their coats of mail; that 
noiſe with the tinkling of the little bells 
about the bayard, made an extraordinary 


numbers of men of all profeſſions and ages, 
who alſo marched in couples, and all along 
were ſome jeſuits to keep every one in his 
rank. But the greateſt preſs of the ſons of 
Loyala, was round certain young girls who 
followed in the ſame order, and were care- 
fully adjuſted and bedecked by the fathers, 
in order to make them appear as charming 
as poſſible. Some of theſe girls repreſented 
the liberal arts and ſciences, others religion, 
juſtice, temperance, &c. But in general, 
they gave themſelves ſome affected airs. 
All this crowd carried litanies in their hands, 


and ſung all at once; beſides there was a 
| great 
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great number of ſtatues and ſaints painted 
and gilt, which were carried very devoutly, 
and many others, repreſenting the princi- 
pal myſteries of the paſſion. In fine, the 
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rear of this proceſſion was cloſed by ſome 
gigantic ſtatues, which were made to dance 
very Jollily. 


* 


II. Account of Mentz continued; .a Deſcription of the Elector's Palace, a ſmall Arſenal, and 
its Singularities, the Garden, Citadel, pretended Tomb of Druſus, the Chartreuſe Library, 
Willigiſius's Humility ; Pretenſions of Mentz to the Invention of Printing, Origin and 
Hiſtory of that City, its Extent, &c. and Univerſity, Councils holden there, Sieges, Situa- 


tion, its Fortifications, Precedency of the Elector, Chapter, Revenues, &c. 


HE next day we went to ſee the elec- 

| tor's palace, which is built of a red 
fort of marble, in a magnificent® manner, 
and abundantly loaded with ornaments of 
architecture. It is only two ſtories bigh, 
but the apartments are very fine. There 
is, however, one very great fault; namely, 
that after the ſpectator has marched thro” a 
long ſuite of rooms, he muſt return the ſame 
way to get out. The ſtair-caſe is very or- 
dinary; but the cielings are richly adorned, 
the furniture very ſplendid, and coſt vaſt 
ſums. The cieling of the hall where the 
elector dines contains, in different com- 
partments, the hiſtory of St. Martin, the 


patron of Mentz. The tapeſtry with which 


it is hung, repreſents the ſtory of Æneas 
and queen Dido. At the end of this firſt 


apartment is a large and ſumptuous cabinet 


of glaſſes, enchaſed in little gilt ſquares; 
the baſes are adorned with cartouches, upon 
which are painted fine landſkips, which as 
well as the perſons who look at them, are 
multiphed in infinitum by the glaſſes. From 
hence you have a proſpect of the Rhine, 
the Mayne, and all the charming country 
adjacent. 

The ſecond ſtory has nothing remarkable 
in it, but the elector's bed- chamber. It is 
a very ſmall one for a prince, but magnifi- 
cently furniſhed. The tapeſtry is exqui- 
litely fine, and repreſents in ſix pieces the 
whole fable of Perſeus and Andromeda. 
The bed is of a crimſon brocade with a 
gold ground, and the roof or canopy is 
quite covered with pearls. The chairs are 
carved and gilt, and covered with em- 


broidered crimſon velvet and 
Not fo much as the frame of the looking- 
glaſs, which is eight feet high, but what is 
—_— with crimſon velvet, laced with 
gold. 

When we left this apartment, the houſe- 
keeper led us through ſeveral garrets to 
bring us to the place where the elector's 
fire-arms are kept. This little arſenal is 
nothing more than a cloſet, lined with fuſils, 
guns, muſquets, carabines, and piſtols, made 
by the moſt famous armourers in Europe; 
and, indeed, there ate not a few among 
them, which are of exquiſite workman- 
ſhip. Here are ſome air-guns, diabolica 
arms, which kill ſlily. About a hundred 
| paces from the palace there is a fine 
Menage. 6 

After dinner we went to the elector's 
garden, called la Favorita, which is but 
about a quarter of a league from the town. 
It was begun by the late dean of the cathe- 
dral, and bought of his heirs and finiſhed 
by the elector. 
we found 1t neat and well kept. There are 
great numbers of ſtatues and water-works, 
a thing very common in this country. The 
garden being ſituated upon a riſing ground 
on the bank of the Rhine, the proſpect from 
it is very fine, and that is its greateſt beau-. 
ty. For with regard to the building, at 
one end it is but very indifferent. 
took notice of an antique marble in a cor- 
ner of this garden, with an inſcription. 

We went next to ſee the citadel, which 


; 


It is a pretty ſtrong well fortified place,” 
WOE ſurrounded 


gold fringes. 


It is not very large, but 


We 


is not ſo deſpicable as ſome repreſent it. 


. - 
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ſurrounded with a very deep ditch, but 
without water. In the middle 1s a tower, 
which never was the mauſoleum of Druſus, 
as the people here give it out; for Augul- 
tus had ſuch a regard for him, that he had 
his aſhes depoſited in the tomb which he 
built for himſelf and his family, at Rome. 

From the citadel we went to the Char- 
treuſe. It is about an hundred paces from 
the elector's garden, ſtanding upon an emi- 
nence, which gives it an extenſive and de- 
lightful proſpect. The father prior con- 
ducted us through this convent. It is, in 
point of architecture, incomparably finer 
than that of Coblentz, but yet not ſo mag- 
nificent as that of Cologne. 

The library is but ill provided as to 
number of books; but in it are ſome very 
good ones. I fell accidentally upon one 
of them, in which there is a catalogue of 
all the archbiſhops of Mentz ; and among 
theſe, the cruel Hatton abovementioned, 
is not omitted, nor the remarkable chaſtiſe- 
ment which he met with, adding, further, 
that he poſſeſſed this ſee two years, and 
died in the year 970. N 

Of a quite different character was an- 
other archbiſnop mentioned in this book, 
with high encomiums, whoſe name was 
Willigiſtus. He conſecrated S. Henry, ſur- 
named the Cripple, in 1003. This good 
prelate was ſo humble, that for fear he 
would forget his father was a wheel-wright, 
he ordered cart-wheels to be painted upon all 
the walls and partitions of his palace, and a 
writing to be put at his bed's foot, Wil- 
heis, Willigis, remember thy original.” 
And ever ſince, as the fame book informs 
us in fix Latin verſes, a wheel is in the 
arms of this archbiſhoprick, though he was 
the firſt elector. For the eſtabliſhment of 
ſeven electors, muſt be referred ta the 
golden bull given by Charles IV. in the 
. year 1356, though ſince, the number bas 
encreaſed to nine. 

Mentz claims the honour of having in- 
vented the art of printing in Europe, by 
John Fuſt or Fuſtius, one of its citizens. 


Mean time the people of Harleam in Hol- 
land, pretend that the glory of it is due 
to Laurent Coſter, inſiſting, that no book 
printed by Fuſt, is of ſo old a date as 
thoſe of Coſter, who printed a Donatus, 
and the Confeſſionaria upon vellum, in 
1440, yet an epigram written in the year 
1454, directly contradicts the Harleamers 
pretenſions. The learned Scrivelius, in- 
deed, refuted this by another epigram, in 
which he ſays, the Hollander begun the 


Invention, but the German improved it.” 


| 


Not to trace the origin of Mentz, higher 
back with ſome ancient hiſtorians of Ger- 
many, it is certain, this city owes its origin 
to Druſus Nero. Its Latin name is Mo- 


guntia, Attila ruined it about the middle 


of the ſixth century; but Dagobert I. king 


of France, rebuilt it in 632. The emperor 


Frederic Barbaroſa, almoſt entirely deſtroyed 
1t in 1150, but Otho IV, reſtored it. 
It is a city of a middling magnitude, but 


ill peopled, though Mr. Patin fays other- 


wile, in both reſpects. Its ſite is charming 


and in the middle of a very beautiful coun- 
try. It was formerly an Imperial city; 


but loſt that privilege on account of aflaſ- 
ſinating their archbiſhop, Arnoul de Zel- 
lenboven. It has now the title of arch- 
biſhoprick, and is the firſt electorate in the 
empire. Its univerſity was founded by 
Charlemagne, in the year 800, and re-eſta- 
bliſhed in 1482, by archbiſhop Ditherus. 
Several councils have been held here, 
the moſt celebrated of which: are, one in. 


848, againſt Godeſcale, five in the eleventh. 


century, one 1n the beginning of the twelfth. 


in which the _— Henry IV. was forced. 


N 


| 


to. diveſt himſelf of the empire, which the 
adherents to the pope gave his ſon, and an- 


other in the beginning of the fourteenth 


century, in which Peter, archbiſhop of 
Mentz preſided. The templars. conducted 
by Hugnes Watgraff, came thither in a 
body armed, pleaded their cauſe, and' got 
the ſentence which would have been pro- 
nounced againſt them, to be ſuſpended. 


Mentz 
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Mentz was beſieged and taken by Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, king of Sweden, upon his 
birth day in 1631. Among the other booty 
which this prince found here, was a very 
maſſey crucifix of gold, as big as life. Fre- 
deric V. elector Palatine and king of Bo- 
hemia, died here the year following of grief 
for the death of that prince, who was killed 
at the bloody battle of Lutzen, and had he 
lived but a year longer, would have rein- 
ſtated him in his dominions. Prince Charles 
of Lorrain, with the electors of Saxony and 
Bayaria, laid ſiege to it and took it, but 
not till forty-eight days after opening their 
trenches. The marquis d'Uxelles, who 
was governor, and the French garriſon, ſig- 
nalized themſelves gloriouſly 1n ſeveral vi- 
gorous fallies, and in the laſt general 
aſſault. | | 

The fine ſituation. of this city a little 
above the confluence of the Rhine and 
Mayne, its citadel, bridge of boats of an 
extraordinary length, and the toll it levies 
from all the veſſels, both that paſs as well 
as thoſe that unload here, render it very 
conſiderable. The quay reaching along the 
river, is very beautiful, and defended by 
ſeveral works well provided with cannon. # 

The fortifications of Mentz may be call- 
ed conſiderable works; they are well faced 
with good ditches and a very ſtrong coun- 
terſcarp. The place, indeed, is command- 
ed on the ſouth by an eminence, from 
which it is impoſſible to cover it, without 
taking it in, and extending thiĩther great 
outworks. The gate on that fide being 
ſituated at the foot of this eminence, 1s ab- 
ſolutely in view and commanded from it; 
but it is regularly placed in the middle of 
the courtine, and defended by baſtions 
flanking it. The figure of the reſt of the 
fortifications is pretty extraordinary. This 
Kind of work is called ouvrage a chaudiere; 
the circumference conſiſts of ſixteen poly- 
gons. There are, however, two places 
where they could not follow this plan, one 
more particularly, where they have left the 
face of a baſtion in the air, that is cut like 


2. 
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that of a half moon, without being conti- 
nued and joined to the great line on the 
other ſide of that face; ſo that this line 
muſt be defended from a flank, at a diſtance 
placed in the form of a ſhouldering piece 
behind that face. 

Theſe grand faces may be a conſiderable 
ſuccour to one another, but as the line is 
oblique, it ſeems faulty in that reſpect. 
They may, indeed, play glancing ſhot from 
theſe flanks ; but being ſo extremely ſmall, 
that there is hardly room for more than 
one cannon, and at ſo great a diſtance, they 
can be of little uſe. Another defect of 
great importance 1s, that the ditch appeared 
almoſt quite naked and defenceleſs; for 
the figure of this kind of fortification being 
compoſed of ſaliant and re-entering angles, 
almoſt in the form of a ſtellar fort, the 
countreſcarp in conſequence of that figure, 
meeting the interior angle, neceſſarily jets 
out very far into the ditch, and ſo cuts it 
off from the view of the two faces. But 
experience by attacking of it, would better 
diſcover its defects and faults, than a bare 
view of it. Here the elector keeps a ſtrong 
garriſon. | 
| The elector of Mentz has the precedency 
of all the other electors; and in quality of 
dean of the electoral college, he appoints 
the day of election upon the deceaſe of an 
emperor, or when a king of the Romans is 
to be created. He takes the title of arch- 
chancellor for Germany, as Treves and Co- 
logne do, for Gaul and Italy. The dignity 
of eccleſiaſtical electors is elective, and be- 
longs to the chapter of each electorate; that 
of Mentz conſiſts of twenty-four canons, 
called capitulairs, who have voices in the 
choice ; Treves ſixteen, and Cologne twen- 
 ty-four. All the others, who are called. 
domiciliars, have no ſuffrage. The two 
former chapters admit none into their canon-- 
ſhips who are not noble, for four genera- 
tions, and theſe are worth about 2000. 
crowns annual income. They admit nei- 
ther counts nor princes, that being all of 
the ſame quality, every one may have, an 

| | equak 
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equal chance for ſucceeding to the elec- 
W l 
The elector, beſides Worms, (Vangiones) 
Spire, (Nemetes) and Bamberg in Franco- 
nia, is metropolitan. of twelve biſhopricks. 
He has three places or dignities in the 
chapter of his nomination ; to each of which 
belongs a revenue of about ten or twelve 
thouſand crowns. 
His country is fruitful in corn and wine, 
and watered by three conſiderable rivers, 
the Rhine, Mayne, and Neckar. The re- 
venue. of this archbiſhoprick, which com- 
prehends twenty-five bailiages, may amount 
to about fourteen or fifteen thouſand flo- 
4 | | 
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rins ; ſo that reckoning the revenues of the 
other biſhopricks abovementioned, this 
prince is the richeſt of all the eccleſiaſtical 
electors. 

Archbiſhop Wambold was ſo obſtinate, 
that he would not enter into any terms of 
accommodation with Guſtayus Adolphus, 
and fo obliged that prince to beſiege him 
in his capital. He himſelf made his eſcape 
to Cologne in the night; but the inhabi- 
tants were forced to pay 200,000 crowns, 
for ſaving the city from being pillaged. 
The Jews were expelled this city in 1433, 


but afterwards re-eſtabliſhed. 


3 


Journey from M E N T Z 1 FRANKFORT. 


8 E C 


An Account of the River Mein or Mayne, 


E 


Frankfort, its Fairs, the great Church, and 


Election and Coronation Chapels of the Emperor, remarkable Tomb, Pifture againſt the 
Jews, the Jewiſh Quarter in that City, a Sedition there, Apparel of the Jewiſh Men and 
Women in Frankfort, Jewiſh Synagogue, their remarkable Ear-rings, Place where they 
dreſs their Vittuals on the Sabbath, their Poverty. | 


E embarked early in a boat drawn 

+ by a horſe; and after crofling the 
Rhine a little above Mentz we entered 
into the mouth of the Mayne or Mein, 
we advanced at a tolerable quick rate, and 
ſoon paſſed the ſmall borough of Coftum. 
In a little time after we dined at an in- 
different town in the electorate of Mentz, 
called Hochſt, where is a large caſtle, for- 
e but ſince deſtroyed 


merly very 
by fire. Ik is now rebuilt. Near this 


place Tilly and Gongales defeated, in 
1522, the duke of Brunſwick Halberſtadt. 
The ſame day towards evening, we got to 
Frankfort. | | 
Next day we took a walk through 
the fair, which is kept here twice a year 


* 


only; the firſt beginning fifteen days be- 
fore Eaſter, and the ſecond, the fifteenth 
of September. During both theſe fairs, 
which bring a vaſt confluence of merchants 
thither from all nations, almoſt every houſe 
in Frankfort is converted into ſhops or ma- 
azines, and the ſtreets are filled with port- 
able tents and ſtalls. All theſe overflow with | 
merchandiſe of every fort, and are never 
empty of buyers from morning till night. 
Here the gallants and complaiſant huſbands, 
the latter of which are the ſmaller number, 
come to purchaſe agreeable preſents for 
their miſtreſſes and wives. At theſe times 
there is a great trade in books of all lan- 
guages and ſciences, which are ſent hither 


| 


: 
3 * 


rom all parts of Europe, and printed cata- 
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tzoues of them diſtributed, here being a | habitants in the town are Lutherans: It was 


mighty buſtle on theſe occaſions, But the 
reſt of the year there is not much trade in 
this city, but not much bookſelling more 
eſpecially, moſt of the ſhops being ſhut up. 
In theſe fairs are great numbers of horſes 
to be ſold, in a large open place deſigned 
for that purpoſe, at the north ſide of the 
town. 

The principal church of Frankfort, is that 
of St. Bartholomew; it is a large building, 
but there are only two things which render 
it worthy of notice. The firſt, is a ſmall 
chapel called the Conclave, which 1s very 
long but narrow. To the left is a very 
paltry altar, for ſo celebrated a place; and 
along the walls are benches of very common 
wood. It is here and upon theſe benches, 
however, that the electors ſit when they chuſe 
an emperor. According to the ancient in- 
{titution, the electors ought to come hither 
faſting, and not ſtr till the election is over; 
ſo that if they be long about it, they muſt 
ſuffer the penance of being ſhut up all the 
while without eating or drinking. But the 
election is ſoon over, the choice being fixed 
upon before they enter this Conclave. 

The other thing which deſerves attention 
in this great church, is a chapel to which 
the elected emperor is conducted, in or- 
der to be crowned by the elector of Mentz. 
In it is nothing more than an iron cloiſter 
without any ornament joined to the bal- 
luſtrade of the choir, ſomething like a par- 
rot's cage. The altar in it has no other 
ornament than a braſs crucifix, of very in- 
different workmanſhip. | 

In this church is the tomb. of a biſhop of 
Worms, whoſe ſtatue of white marble, as 
big as life, ſtands in a nich of black mar- 
ble. The inſcription ſays, that this prelate, 
named John Charles, was deſcended from 
the barons of Frankenſtein, who mount up 
their genealogy from father to ſon, to more 
than nine hundred years ſtanding, of unin- 
terrupted nobility. This church belongs 
to the catholicks, though moſt of the * 


and greatly enriched by his ſon Charle- 


/ 
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built, they ſay, by Pepin king of France, 


magne; but the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, 
took away the greateſt part of its revenues, 
as the chapter had ſided with the pope a- 
gainſt him. | 

We ſtopped a few minutes at the en- 
trance into the great bridge of ſtone, lead- 
ing to Saxenhauſen, in order to ſee a pic- 
ture, which is a kind of libel againſt the 
Jews; it is rather a vile daubing, and re- 
preſents a dead infant beſmeared with blood, 
and a German inſcription, © that the little 
infant Simon, about two years and an half 
old, was maſſacred by the Jews on Palm 
Sunday, 1475.” Under the figure of this 
infant a Jew is exhibited, in a black cloke 
with a ruff, and riding aſtride a hog, with 
his face towards the grunter's tail, which 
he holds in his hand inſtead of a bridle; a 
huge devil follows and ſpits in his face, and 
ſeveral women accompanied with a great 
number of little devils, are round this poor 
Jew, inſulting him with a thouſand out- 
rages, as well as his companion, which an- 
other devil carries on his ſhoulders, _ 

This ſtory ſeems to have been forged 
purely to render the Jews odious; beſides, 
no body could tell us for what they mur- 
dered this infant, the account of it having 
no other foundation than an obſcure and 
imperfect tradition. 

We ſpent a whole day in the quarter al- 
lotted here to the Jews, who have a very 
beggarly look; the ſtreet where they live 
is very narrow, but about an Engliſh mile 
long, and execrably dirty. At cach end 
of it is a gate, which is carefully ſhut every 
evening, and the keys carried to the magiſ- 
trates. The houſes are moſtly four, five, 
or ſix ſtories high, and much like hog- 
ſties. And this without exaggerating in 
the leaſt; for we had the curioſity to viſit 
half a dozen of them, with. ſnuff- boxes ar 
our noſes. This little quarter contains, we 
were told, about three or four thouſand 


: ſouls, 
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ſouls, but according to the Jews them- 
ſelves, ſome thouſands more. The princi- 
al commerce theſe Jews drive, 1s in buy- 
ing and ſelling old ware, and in going from 
inn to inn to ſhew their toys and frippery 
to ſtrangers, and to change money which 
is not current here; and this pitiful buſi- 
neſs they are allowed to carry on but five 
days in the week; for Saturday is their own 
ſabbath, and on Sunday they dare not ap- 
pear in the ſtreets, elſe the mob would pelt 
them here ſoundly, ſo much are theſe poor 
oppreſſed creatures hated in Germany. 

In 1614, their anceſtors were pillaged 
and ſacked cruelly by the populace, purely 
from the ſame hatred, and that very ill 
grounded; for being obliged to retire into 
their burying ground, in order to avoid their 
fury, and fearing leſt that place might be 
forced too, as they had been driven from 
their houſes, they begged leave to retire 
out of the town; which was immediately 
granted them. The citizens in arms (hav- 
ing come ſo prepared early that morning 
for quelling the riot) eſcorted them to the 
river where they embarked with their wives 
and children, and all the effects they had 
ſaved, or that had been recovered by the 
citizens from the plunderers. In all the 
troubles that had happened before at Frank- 
fort, the Jews did not ſuffer the leaſt da- 
mage, either in their perſons or goods. 
And the year following, on Eaſter Sunday, 
the like diſaſter happened to the Jews from 
the people of Worms, who moſt unmerci- 
fully drove them out. 

But to return to the Jews at Frankfort. 
Theſe miſerable wretches are obliged under 
ſame ſevere penalties, to fetch water when 
a fire happens in any part of this city, how- 
ever diſtant it may be from their quarter. 
Inrecompence, the magiſtracy permits them 
to chuſe a dozen of judges of their own 
body, for the deciding of differences and 

uarrels that may happen among them; to 
ſe judges they give the appellation of 
baumicſters. T who will not ſubmit 
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to their deciſions, are allowed to appeal to 
the tribunals of the Lutherans. 

As to their dreſs, it is ſuitable to the 
little cleanlineſs of their dwellings. The 
men generally wear cloaks ſo coarſe and 
thread- bare, that you may ſee the threads 
at twenty feet diſtance, flat hats, old greaſy 
ruffs, and thick pointed beards. Their 
women are not quite ſo ragged as their 
men. They wear over their cloaths, ſhort 
cloaks of black crape, bound about their 
necks by claſps of gilt copper, and round 
their ſhoulders a ſparkling border of tinſel, 
ſhining like gold, about a foot broad. 
Their head-dreſs was formerly like that of 
Chriſtian women; but the magiſtracy has 
ordered them to wear a coarle wrapper 
about their head, ending at their forehead 
in two large horns, about four fingers in 
breadth, one of which is covered with black 
gawſe, and the other with a bit of lawn 
dyed blue; beſides thoſe which they give 
their huſbands, that are not viſible, if com- 
mon tame be true, and this be not a mere 
icandalous report, that the beaux and cox- 
combs among the young merchants of this 
city, whoſe pockets are well lined with du- 
cats, ſuffer themſelves to be ſhut up in the 
Jewiſh quarter all night. 

Their ſynagogue has more the look of a 
kitchen than a temple, ſo ſmoaky and black 
are its walls, and fo rank does it ſmell. 
All this, however, did not diſcourage us 
trom ſtaying there all the time their ritual 
laſted. The rabbi or grand modern prieſt, 
wears a long black robe down to his heels, 
and had a large white beard, a foot and an 
half long. With regard to his wife, ſhe is 


covered with a ſhort cloak of velvet, daubed 


all over with gold lace. They are both 
holden in high veneration, and nave the 
firſt rank among them. 

Girls are not permitted to enter into the 
ſynagogue; for they muſt be married in all 
the — before they can enjoy this pri- 
vilege. They are diſtinguiſhed from the 
married women by their head-dreſs, which 
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is nothing but a piece of red taffety, bor- | 


dered with a gold-gauſe, with which their 
hair is gathered and tied. | 

A great number of Jeweſles wear ear- 
rings, which repreſent the ſigns of their 
houſes or ſhops; as for inſtance, if a cat 
be the ſign, the wife or girl of the houſe, 
carries dangling at her ears two little kit- 
tens of copper gilt; and fo of all the 


re | | 

Juſt by the ſynagogue, are their hot and 
cold baths. The former are in two little 
rooms, where are cauldrons for warming 
the water; the cold are in a ſubterraneous 
place about ar feet deep, to which 
deſcends a ſtair-caſe of as many ſteps, each 


a foot thick, ſurrounded by an iron-rail, 
where twenty women watch, to ſee that ſhe | 
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who bathes herſelf, plunges over head and 
ears into the water according to their an- 
cient laws. However that be, one cannot 
ſtay long in this bath without periſhing ; 
for we but juſt looked into it, and were al- 
moſt frozen with cold. | | 

We paid a viſit to another of their houſes. 
Its furniture conſiſted of two or three long 
tables, and as many ovens for dreſſing their 


ſabbath victuals. On the eve before their 


ſabbath, each family carries its pot, with a 


mark to diſtinguiſh it; and Chriſtians put 
theſe pots. into the oven, while the Jews 
are keeping their ſabbath. When their 
ſervice is over, every one comes and diſ- 
tinguiſhes his own pot, and ſends it home; 
and then they go to dinner. 


I. Account of Frankfort continued; its Fortifications, Prices of Wine on the Doors, Saxen- 
hauſen Fortifications, Gardens and Vineyards, Town-Houſe, Pictures, the famous golden 


Bull, the Hall where the 
into Frankfort. 


E went this day to view the ram- 

parts and fortifications. of Frank- 
fort, which are both regular and ſolid. 
They form a decagon, or figure conſiſting 
of ten baſtions ; all which are faced with 
hewn ſtone. There was formerly a great 
defect in them, the works being too low, 
and in ſome places, the countreſcarp higher 
than the parapets. The deſign of this 
ſeems to have been to make the lines as ra- 
lant as poſſible. But they have heightened 
the works which were too low, and raiſed 
others behind them, in the manner of re- 
firades, or retrenchments of earth well beaten 
and covered with turf. We obſerved, that 
to defend and flank their ditches the better, 
they have opened along the faces and flanks 
of the baſtions, ſome low port-holes be- 
twixt wind and water ; but theſe appeared 
uſeleſs, both on account of the impoſſibility 
ot hindering the water from getting into 
them, and becauſe the ſmoak having. no 


vent, would blind and ſuffocate any who 
ſhould attempt to 


Vor. I. Ne. 25. 


go thither to do any thing 


Emperor dines, its Pictures, and Guſtavus Adolphus's Entry 


that could be of uſe. The ditches are deep 
and filled with freſh water; and all the out- 
works which we ſaw, conſiſt of certain fly- 
ing ones, placed before the gates. The 
beſt defended is that in the middle. It is 
covered by a detached work, that advances 
a little into the ditch. This is a maſly 
ſubſtantial work, prolonging its face in a 
right line, upon the two ſides of which, 
are two perpendiculars, that ſerve for flanks, 
well faced with parapets of earth bomb- 
proof. This at firft fight is ſurpriſing ; for 
one is apt to fancy that the faces of the 
neighbouring baſtions, are not io well de- 
fended; and that work, indeed, hinders the 
fire from flank to flank in a great meaſure, 
but the baſtions fronting one another, are 
ſeen by the whole ratant line, their ſecond 
flank being drawn about a third from the 
courtine, and receive a powerful fuccour 
from the flank, and two thirds of - the face 
of the advance foſs; for it is conſtructed in 
ſuch a manner, that it has a full fight of all 


the works behind and on each ſide of it. 
Ari hat 
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What ſurpriſed us much was, that there | 


was not above a dozen of cannon in all 
theſe works, nor ſo much as a ſingle ſenti- 
nel; the principal reaſon for this, our con- 
ductor told us, was that the inhabitants of 
_ Frankfort, being chiefly negociants, are 

wiſer than to keep a garriſon to eat them 
up, and think themſelves, in cafe of need, 
capable of defending their town, without 
having recourſe to mercenary ſoldiers, moſt- 
ly inſolent and brutal; he, however, added 
very ſincerely, that had a conſiderable de- 
tachment of the French army threatened to 
bombard this town, the magiſtrates would 
have forthwith carried the keys to the com- 


mander | | 
In walking through the ſtreets, we ob- 


ſerved pine-trees planted by the doors of 


ſeveral houſes, and cyphers painted on the 
poſts of theſe doors. Our guide told us 
theſe houſes were taverns, - and that theſe 
cyphers, marked the different prices of the 
wines in their cellars. 

After viewing the fortifications of Frank- 
fort, we croſſed the Mayne to Saxenhauſen. 
This river is large and pretty rapid. The 
bridge which makes the communieation be- 
tween Frankfort and Saxenhauſen, has fif- 
teen arches, and is near a hundred paces in 
length. At Saxenhauſen there is little 
worth notice, except its fortifications, which 
are tolerably good. There is a large horn 
work with a ditch full of water, and a co- 
vert way very judicouſly contrived, ranging 
on the h 
paſſed in order to go to Saxenhauſen on the 
fand-Gide ; there are ſix baſtions in all, but 
they are irregular pieces, which flank one 
another very ill; they are out of all rule 
and proportion. There is, however, upon 
one of them a large cavalier, in order to 
oppoſe a commanding eminence to the 
right, in entering which would be a good 
defence enough, did not the ground below 
llope and widen, as it goes towards the 
river, in ſuch a manner as to make by its 
inequalities a covert from this cavalier, as 
well as from all the works to the left, under 
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ead of the ditch, which muſt be 
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which lines of attack, might be approachet! 
to the very ditch. Some faliant and re-en. 
tering angles, complete the fortification oh. 
this fide, and defend the paſſage of the ri. 
ver. The left is alſo very weak; the baf. 


tions are very ill flanked ; the countreſcarp 


is very high, which make the glacis ſteep, 
but the ditches are large and always full of 
water; and meet the Mayne at a point of 
the laſt baſtion, which is the ſtrongeſt of. 
them all, and completes the defences on the 
fide of the river. ; | 
Saxenhauſen formerly Belonged to the 
elector of Mentz, but it was bartered about 
a hundred years ago for the town of Hochſt 
which depended on Frankfort. Since this 
change, one of the counſellors of this city 
muſt reſide at Saxenhauſen. Here is a very 
large houſe belonging to the knights of the 
Tutonic order, 2 is a ſanctuary for 2. 
ſaſſins and bankrupts, for fifteen days; but 


that time being expired, they may be taken 


up. The greateſt part of the territory un- 
der the juriſdiction of Frankfort, is on this 
ſide of the river; that on the other is not of 
great extent. | 

There being nothin 
hauſen, we took a walk by the fide of the 
Mayne. It is adorned on this ſide with a: 
vaſt number of gardens filled with vines, 
ſome propped and others in the form of 
arbours; But the wines which they pro- 
duce are not very ſtrong:. 

The town-houſe of Frankfort is worth 
ſeeing; it is a vaſt building. We were firſt 


elſe to ſee at Saxen. 


of all brought into the hall where the emperor 


is choſen, which 1s- not very large. We 
could neither ſee the tapeſtry nor the black 
velvet arm- chairs for the electors; but in 
lieu of theſe, a large table covered with a 
very ſorry. green carpet, and a dozen of old 
chairs covered likewiſe with green ſerge, 
and ſome tolerably good pictures. 

One of Eſther and Ahaſuerus, but the 
figures are cloathed according to the mode 
about an hundred years ago; namely, with 
fardingales, ruffs, doublets with ſkirts, and 
pointed hats, &c. Here is likewiſe the 

hiſtory 
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Hiſtory of Suſannah and her two old lovers, 
that of Dionyſius the Tyrant, and the pa- 
raſite Damocles, with a noble repaſt before 
him, which he does not touch for fear of a 
ſword hanging by a feeble thread directly 
over his head; that of Seſoſtris, king of 
Egypt, with the captive kings dragging his 
.chariot ; that of Eghinard, ſecretary to 
Charlemagne, and Emma his ſpouſe, daugh- 
ter to that emperor ; that of Scipio Afri- 
.canus, reſtoring a young captive princeſs 
| inviolated to her bridegroom; and that of 
' Bethſheba in the bath, to whom one of her 
-women gives a billet-doux from David, &c. 
In this hall the ſecretary of the council 
ſhewed us one of the three originals of the 
famous golden bull ; the other two are, one 
at Prague, and the other at Nuremberg. 
This bull is not exhibited to ſtrangers, but 
in the preſence of two counſellors and the 
ſecretary, It is a little manuſcript, in 4to, 
conſiſting of forty-two leaves of parchment. 
This manuſcript is covered with another 
dirty ſhriveled piece of parchment, on each 
ſide of which there is paſted half a leaf of 


the manuſcript. The gold ſeal is appended | 


to it by a cord of yellow ſilk, this ſeal is 
three large inches in diameter, and a line 
and an half in thickneſs, with inſcriptions, 
&c. In the eſcutcheon of the empire, to 
the right of the emperor Charles IV. the 
eagle is repreſented with one head, as in 
the time of the ancient Romans, and not 
with two, as has been done for ſeveral ages 
ſince. The firſt part of the golden bull, 
which is about half of it, was given at 
Nuremberg by the emperor Charles IV. in 
the year 1356; but the other was given at 
Metz about the end of the ſame year, as 
the title of the ſecond part, which is to- 
wards 'the middle of the manuſcript, ex- 
Pteſsly bears. The whole is written in La- 
tin and Gothic characters, without dip- 
thongs, but is eaſy to be read. This f 
mous manuſcript is kept very carefully in 
a box, varniſhed with black, together with 
| two _ alſo in manuſcript of a tranſla- 

tion of it into the German tongue, the one 


cotemporary with the original, and the 
other much more modern. Beſides here 
and at Vienna, the golden bull has been 
printed in 1697 with the German verſion, 
and a commentary, in one ſmall volume in 
folio, large characters. Here was alſo 
printed a quarto edition, in 1611, with an 
ample hiſtory and detail of the coronation 


of Maximilian II. in 1562, adorned with 


very fine wooden cuts. This famous bulla 


aurea, from the ſeal appended to it, or Ca- 


roline law, as it is called, contains the man- 
ner of electing an emperor, with a proper 
regard for the power and authority of all 
the ſtates, the mutual connection between 
the emperor and the princes for the public 
good, and a principal regulation in it is, 
that he who 4 

ſhall have ſkill in various languages, eſpe- 
cially the Latin, Italian, Gauhſh, Libur- 
nian and German. But the latter article is 
no more minded than the regulation con- 


cerning the number of electors, which by 


the golden bull ought not to exceed ſeven, 
though there be at preſent nine, &c. &c. 

From the hall of the election, we paſſed 
into another where the emperor dines after 
he has been anointed. He eats by himſelf 


at his table, but the electors have their ſe- - 
parate tables here alſo; and the floor is co- - 
vered with black and yellow cloth, the li- 


very of the houſe of Auſtria, Not the leaſt 


furniture is to be ſeen in this hall. Upon 


its cieling is painted the ſtory of Ganymede 
carried away by Jupiter's eagle, and the 
hiſtory of a falſe witneſs who had accuſed 
a perſon of murther; when he had con- 


firmed his falſe evidence by an oath, a large 


raven having forced his way through one 
of the windows of this hall, perched on 
the villain's head, tore out his eyes with its 
beak, and made him fwim in his blood, 
The miſcreant touched with remorſe, con« 
feſſed his crime and had his head ſtruck off. 


When Guſtavus Adolphus, king of we- 


den, was in the neighbourhood of this city, 
he demanded a paſſage through it for his 
army, which was granted him with a good 
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pires to the imperial dignity, 
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race. This prince entered the city at the 
3 of his troops November 163 1. And 
all the time he kept his hat off, and ſaluted 
every one who looked at him as he paſſed. 
Upon his return to this city three days af- 


very magnificently at the. town-houſe, in 
the ſame hall where the emperor. dines af. 
ter his election; he was then accompanied 
by the landgraves of Heſſe-Caſſel and Darm. 
ſtadt, with duke Bernard of Saxe-Weymar 


terwards, the magiſtrates entertained him 


Il. Deſeription of Frankfort continued. The 
Pictures in it, Ludolf's Tomb, ſeverity to 


and ſeventeen counts of the empire. 


new Church of the Lutherans, wo feular 
the Calviniſts, Account of the latter, Origin, 


Sc. of F rankfort, Government and Religion, no Feſuits admitted, the Magiſtracy F Frank- 
fort, Councils holden here, and learned Men it has produced. | 


E went to day in order to ſee the 
new church of the Lutherans, which 
is the fineſt in all Frankfort. At one end 
of it, immediately under the organ, there 
is a ſplendid altar of black marble with 
white veins, adorned with wreathed pillars, 
the chapiters of which are gilt. The altar- 
iece is by a good painter; it repreſents Je- 
us Chriſt in the garden of Gethſemane, 
* by an angel who preſents to him 
a chalice, out of which comes a red croſs. 
Above this picture is a large oval, in which 
there is a crucifix, and upon each ſide of 
it an angel of white marble, figures that 
weep heartily, and hold each a gilt palm in 
their hand; the oval is adorned vith feſ- 
toons, and is alſo richly gilt. Before this 
altar there is a table of black marble, which 
ſerves for the euchariſt; the whole is bal- 
luſtred with wreathed' pillars of black mar- 
ble. The pulpit is of the ſame kind of 
marble, and adorned with gilding and 
ſculpture, and over it is a little dome upon 
which is repreſented a pelican in her neſt 
piercing her ſide to fetch blood for her 
young. The cieling of this church /is 
painted with hiſtories taken from the Old 
and New Teſtament, as 1s alſo a double 
gallery reaching the whole length of it. 
Here we obſerved two ſingularities, the 
firſt in a picture repreſenting the prophet 
Elijah in the deſert, and the two ravens 
which brought him food; the man of God 
fits on the trunk of a tree, with a large 
cage at his feet, in which there is a young 


| prophet, the painter thereby fooliſhly ima. 
gining, that the prophet had really fet one 
by him, in order, as he dreamt, to draw 
the old ones to feed their young. The 
other ſingularity is that among the twelve 
minor prophets, painted in twelve different 
pieces, the ſame painter has dreſſed the pro- 
phet Hoſea in a cardinab's habit at Rome, 
upon ſolemn occaſions, the red hat only ex- 
tay wa N 0 | 

As the hour for prayers happened to 
ſtrike while we were n this church, we ſaw 
mount into the pulpit a Lutheran doctor in 
a long gown, with an antique ruff about 
his neck, an ill-combed peruke, but ſhin- 
ing with greaſe or ſweat, and his buſhy beard 
cut to a point. He ſaid ſome prayers in 
German, which laſted an hour and an half, 
and then ſome liranies, with a great num- 
ber of kyriceleyſons in them. Without the 
church, - near the entrance into it, lies Mr. 
Ludolf, author of - the hiſtory of Ethiopia 
he was a Saxon by birth, and a man of 
profound learning. 

Of a ſunday we went to Bockenheim, 
which is about a league from Frankfort, 
and in the territory of the count of Hanau. 
Here the Calviniſts perform their public 
worſhip. When we came to the gate of 
F — leading to it, we found it ſhut, 
and it is not opened till nine o'clock, tho 
the reſt are at ſix. This, we were told, is 
done through the ill- will of the magiſtrates, 
who are Lutherans, to give the Calviniſts 
as much trouble as they can. And they 


raven, the offspring of that which fed the 


not only will not ſuffer them to have 
churches 
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churches in their town, or territories, but 
they oblige them to marry and baptize their 
children in the Lutheran churches. The 
more confiderable among them have often 
offered a large ſum to the magiſtracy for 
leave to aſſemble for worſhip in Frankfort, 
were it but in a barn; yet this liberty has 
always been obſtinately refuſed them. They 
have even threatened on ſome occaſions to 
quit the town and go to Mentz, or to a 
very agreeable place oppoſite to it, which 
has been offered them by the elector and 
chapter of che cathedral gratis, with full 
liberty of conſcience and leave to build a 
town ; but all this has made no impreſſion; 
though the principal trade of Frankfort, 
whether in banking or merchandife, is in 
the hands of the Calviniſts, and theſe make 
no contemptible part of its inhabitants. 

What convinced us of the wealth and 
numeroufneſs of the Calviniſts at Frank- 
fort, was the great number of coaches 


which we faw without the town, We 


counted more than two hundred and fifty 
in the high road to Bockenheim, moſt of 
which were very magnificent; and there 
was beſides a vaſt number of men, women, 
and children, who were going thither a horſe- 
back or a-foot. They have two-churches 
in this village, the German, -m "which we 
ſaw more than two thouſand perſons, and 


one for the French refugees and other Cal- 


viniſts of Frankfort, and the neighbouring 
places who underſtand French. Beſides 
the people are obliged to carry their pro- 
viſions with them, or faſt all day, the vil- 
lage of Bockenheim not being able to fur- 
niſh victuals for the hundredth part of thoſe 
who go thither on Sundays. | 
They have four miniſters for theſe two 
churches, two German and two French. 
From the above detail it appears that 
Dr. Burnet is miſtaken, when he poſitively 
aſſerts in his travels, that the three reh- 
gions, Lutheran, Catholic and Calviniſtic, 
are tolerated at Frankfort. Se 
This is an ancient city, formerly it was 


called Helenopolis, from Helen mother of 
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Conſtantine the Great; now it is called 
Francofurtum ad Mænum in contradiſtinc- 


tion from Francofurtum ad Oderam, in the 


marquiſate of Brandenburg. It is one of 
the hans and imperial towns, and though 
it belong to the circle of Franconia, it is 
properly in the Wetteraw, of which terri- 
tory it is the capital. It ſtands on the 
Mayne in a wide champaign country, and 
is very well ſituated for bringing corn and 
wine in abundance from the Palatinate and 
Franconia. It is round, without any ſu- 
burbs; but is much larger, richer and bet- 
ter peopled than Menrz, though not fo plea- 
ſantly ſituated. The ftreets are generally 
narrow, the houſes are moſtly built of tim- 
ber and plaiſter, being covered with ſlate; 
there are ſome however made of a ſort of 


red marble, like thoſe in Mentz. Its com- 
merce and fairs render it famous through 
all Europe, and it is the uſual place where 


the emperor is elected. On the day of his 
inſtallment a whole. ox roaſted is ferved up 


to him, larded and ſtuffed with all forts of 
wild-fowl, vemfon and ſucking pigs. This 
far outdoes the ancient Romans, who at a 
feſtival, among. other things, ſerved up a 


whole wild boar-roaſted. When the em- 
peror has dined, this ox is abandoned to the 
populace, who make themſelves merry with 
The government here is more quiet than 
in moſt of the other great imperial towns, 
for the people are not of ſo tumultuous a 
diſpoſition. Its liberties and immunities, 
which this city boaſts of holding originally 
from Charlemagne, ſeem to be better ei- 
tabliſned than thoſe of the other imperial 
cities; beſides, it is not ſubject to the pre- 
tenſions of any prince. The / magiſtracy 
and greater part of the inhabitants, are 
Lutherans; yet they have here but five 
churches; whereas the Catholicks, who are 

the ſmaller number, are in poſſeſſion of the 
principal church, have a convent of Domi- 


| nicans, another of Carmelites, and two or 


three of other orders. 
| The 
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The Jeſuits, with all their ambition, ac- 
tivity and cunning, have never been able 
to get any footing in Frankfort, though 
they have left no means uneſſayed for that 


purpoſe, the magiſtrates always rejecting 


their applications. 
The magiſtra 


claſſes. 
vins, one of which is always a burgomaſter, 


and has for his collegue one of the ſecond 


claſs, which conſiſts of fourteen counſellors. 
Theſe two claſſes are patricians, and a grand 
bailiff, who is always preſident of the coun- 


cil, is choſen out of the former. His office 
is during life, as well as is that of the eche - 


vins. The third claſs is plebeian, and is 
alſo compoſed of fourteen perſons, 
out of the corporations of crafts by the pa- 
trician claſſes, into which theſe fourteen ne- 


ver enter. Beſides theſe three claſſes, there 


are likewiſe ſyndics whoſe power is very li- 
mited, The Calviniſts of Francfort may 


exerciſe no employment, except that of di- 
rector of an hoſpital,” which was founded in, 
1679, for the relief of poor. ſtrangers, with: | 


out diſtinction of religions. 


"Theſe directors are twenty in number, 


cy is divided into three lag 
The firſt conſiſts of fourteen eche- | 
council was holden in 794 againſt the he- 


ons, choſen 


Joannes Cochleus, doctor of divinity 
dean of the church of St. Mary, who died 
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among which there. are only two Calyiniſts; 


nor are even theſe admitted into this charge, 
but becauſe it is troubleſome and expenſive, 


and has no ſalary nor profits attending it. 
The juriſdiction of Frankfort, extends only 
to Saxenhauſen and ſome neighbouring vil- 
es. 


But to draw to a concluſion. Here a 


rely of Felix, biſhop of Urgel, who taught 
that Jeſus Chriſt was only the ſon of God 


by adoption; and another in the year 1006, 


in order to erect the city of Bamberg into a 


biſhopric. 


This town has alſo produced ſeveral lear- 
ned men, among others, Conrad Lauten- 
bach, a conſiderable divine, good hiſtorian, 
and excellent poet, who died in 1595; 
Hartmannus Beyer, a great divine and able 
mathematician, who died in 1377; Joannes 
Latomus, a divine, an hiſtorian, and the 
dean of the great church, who died in 1597; 
and 


in 1552, and, laſtly, the celebrated Joan- 
nes de Indagine, a divine, an aſtronomer, 


and the dean of St. Leonard's church, 
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5 „„ 2." 23 co EGO | 
' Giving an Account ef Hanau, its Origin and Hiſtory, its Churches, the Palace, Counts of 
Hanau, Steinheim and Seligenſtadt, Abbacy and Church, Tomb of Eginhard and Emma, 


 Aſchaffenburg, Chape 


I of the- Caſtle, great Church, odd Sculpture and Paintings, Tombs, 


- Council holden at Aſchaffenburg, part f the Black Foreſt, Remlingen and its Church, 
\ Lutheran Baptiſm, Wurtzburg, Bridge, Cathedral, Pictures and Tombs, Pulpit and 
Altars, Treaſury, Curious Manuſcript, Chapter, St. Killian's Church, Miraculous Statue 


; of St. Anne, Whimfical 
tlemen Educated there. 


FTERa long ſtay at Frankfort, we 
A The 


ſet out this day in a calaſh. 


Repreſentation of 'a Deſcent from the Croſs, Univerſity, and Gen- 


It is alſo in the Wetteraw, which makes a 


part of Heſſe, the inhabitants of which were 


road was very bad between Frankfort and | called Catti and Chaſuarii. This town is 


Hanau, a very pretty town where we dined. the capital of a lordſhip of the ſame name 


5 


in 


 Boxwner, Missov, BLAvitte, MonTravcon; Sc. 


in the empire, and is divided into the old 
and new Hanau. l 

The origin of the firſt is uncertain. The 
new was built by mere accident, for when 
the duke of Alva was governor of the Ne- 
therlands; under Philip II. of Spain, a great 
number of families which had embraced the 
reformation, left thoſe provinces that they 
might eſcape the perſeoutions of that mon- 
ſter of cruelty. A conſiderable number of 


theſe fugitives eſtabliſned themſelves at 


Frankfort, and made manufactures flourifh. 
In 1596, the magiſtrates jealous of the 
growing wealth of the Calviniſts, were in- 
clinable to deprive them of their ancient 
privileges. Upon this the Flemiſh holding 
a general meeting, reſolved to treat ſeeret- 
ly with the count of Hanau, for leave to 
ſettle in his territory; a treaty was forth- 
with concluded by them, with the then 


fect. 


That che Flemiſh ſhould have what por- 


tion they thought proper of the plain, 


reaching from old Hanau along the river 
ſide, for building a town-of the fame name 
at their own expence, and that the count 
ſhould, at his, incloſe it with a ſtrong wall 
and ditch fifty feet broad, and fortify it 
with five baſtions and three gates with their 
port-cullis and draw - bridges; that the count 


ſhould alſo dig a canal from the new town 


to the Mayne, and grant them and their de- 
rably magnificent. Both towns lie on the 


ſcendants the free exerciſe of the reformed 
religion, with two weekly markets and two 
annual fairs. The Flemiſh, on- their ſide, 
engaged to pay the count from one hun- 
dred to eighty and fifty German florins for 
every acre as it lay near or remote from the 
market place; and every ſubſtantial family 
ſhould alſo pay the count two florins yearly 
as homage, and the others in proportion 
to their abilities, &c. ä 

Accordingly the new town of Hanau 
was built and peopled, by the deſcendants 
of thoſe who had fled from Alva's perſecu- 
tion to Frankfort; which removal proved 
of great detriment to the latter place. 


count Philip Lewis, to the following ef- 
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This new town was almoſt entirely re- 
built, and rendered much more populous 
in 1698, by a great number of French 
Calviniſts who fled thither. It comes very” 
near the Dutch towns in neatneſs. The 
houſes are all built upon a level, and the 


ſtreets terminate in a grand ſquare, which 


is the centre of the town, where the public 
markets are kept. At each of the four 
corners of this ſquare, there is a well of 
tolerable: depth, walled round with red 


marble, and adorned with ſome foliage and 


— — on the top of which is a large 
mp which is lighted every evening. 
Theſe lamps give e deal of light 4 
this ſquare, and all the adjacent ſtreets. 

The church in which they preach in Fle- 
miſh and alſo in French, is but one edi- 
fice, divided only by a wall from top to 
bottom, into two ſeparate apartments. The 
gallery in the French part is very ſpacious, _ 


and is an amphitheatre ſupported by twelve 


columns of red ſtone, upon which the roof 
reſts, and the cieling is of ſtucco very well 
adorned. The Lutherans have their churches 
in the old town, but though the count be 
of that religion, yet the Calviniſts are more 
numerous. The Catholies have no church 
here, but go to a village about a quarter of 
a league from Hanau, for the ſake of their 
devotions. | | 

The caſtle, which is the count's ordinary 
reſidence, is alſo in the old town, and tole- 


Mayne, and are very well fortified with 
works faced with ſtone and ſurrounded with 
ditches, which are at all ſeaſons full of wa- 
ter. The little river Kinſing waſhes a part 
of its walls, before it diſcharges itſelf into 
the Mayne. In ſhort, Hanau generally 
paſſes for one of the neateſt and moſt regu- 
larly built towns in Germany: 

The counts. are the richeſt counts in the 
empire, having ſovereign juriſdiction, from 
which their ſubjects cannot appeal, havin 
alſo the right of coinage. And they boaſt. 
to be of great · antiquity. | 


After 
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After dinner we continued our journey, 


and found a much. better road. As we 


paſſed we ſaw the town of Steinheim, which 
lies on the other ſide of the Mayne and be- 
longs to the elector of Mentz. There is 
a large caſtle upon an eminence, which en- 
tirely commands it. Two hours after, ha- 
ving arrived oppoſite to Seligenſtadt, (Sa- 


lingoſtadium) we left our berlin on this ſide 


the river, and croſſed it in a boat. | 
Being conducted to an abbey in this 
town, and deſiring to ſee the church, a 
monk who came to open it ſhewed us its 
principal curioſities. The main altar is 
magnificent, and fo are ſome others. And 
the monk would willingly have perſuaded 
us that the great altar-piece was by Albert 
Durer. He next conducted. us to the mo- 
numents of the famous Eginhard, or En- 
hard, ſecretary to the emperor Charlemagne, 
and of his ſpouſe Emma, . to that 
prince, by Hildegard, ducheſs of Suabia. 


The monk aſſured us that che archives of 


this abbey, which was founded by theſe lo- 
vers in 816, contain a relation in Latin of 
the whole ſtory. After her death Eginhard 


renounced the world and became firſt abbot 


of his own convent, where he wrote ſeveral 


books which teſtify. his learning. He made 
his own epitaph in eight Latin verſes, which | 
| this pulpit, are ſtatues of Moſes, David, I- 


are ſtill to be ſeen upon this monument. 


Upon finding that there was nothing 
more curious in this place, but that a coun- 
cil was holden here in the year 1022, for 
the reformation of the clergy, we croſſed 
the Rhine to our calaſh, and continued our 


journey to Ooſtenheim, at which place we 
were miſerably entertained and worſe lodg- 
ed. Next day we ſet out early and ſoon 
arrived at Aſchaffenburꝑ, after paſſing thro 
a very fine hunting country. | 

This town, anciently known by the name 


of Aſſiburgium, is likewiſe ſituated on the 


Mayne and the Aſchaff, a little river which 
empties itſelf into the other. It is walled, 
but has nothing conſiderable in it, beſides 
a fine bridge of nine arches. The caſtle, 


the infant is going to put through 


a vaſt ſquare building of red ſtone, flanked 
by four large towers, with a platform in 
the middle. Over the firſt gate, there is 
an equeſtrian ſtatue of St. Martin, patron 
of the archbiſhopric of Mentz, and quite 
at the top, one of Chriſt which has loſt the 
right arm. After paſſing through the ſe. 
.cond port, we-entered into a ſpacious ſquare 
court of buildings, three ſtories high. To 
the left, there is a portico. of twelve co- 
lumns, upon which reſts a terras railed 
breaft-high. From hence we go into a 
chapel, the altar of which is of white mar- 
ble, and adorned with columns of jaſper 
and. baſſo-relievos, repreſenting the hiſtory 
of our Saviour's paſſion in ſeveral compart- 
ments, with a large crucifix of white mar- 
ble a-top. On each fide of the altar there 


is a fine ſtatue of the ſame marble, as bi 
as the life; one of St. Martin, cutting of 


art of his cloak in order to. cover the 


A. par 
nakedneſs of a poor beggar. The other 


of one St. Wichard, archbiſhop of Mentz. 


The pulpit 1s alſo of white marble, and a- 
dorned with ſtatues of Jeſus Chriſt, St. 
Peter, St. Paul, the four Evangeliſts, and 
the four doctors of the church of St. Je- 
rom, St. Ambroſe, St. Gregory and St. 
Auguſtine, all of very fine ſculpture. In 
the four niches of the pedeſtal fupporting 


ſaiah and Daniel. The apartments in this 
caſtle are ſpacious and richly furniſhed. 
We went next. to ſee the great church de- 
dicated to St. Peter, where are two altars 
adorned with excellent ſculptures ; one re- 
preſenting Chriſt crucified, and St. John ; 
the other, the adoration of the wife men. 
The author of this piece, though well ſkilled 
in his profeſſion, has ridiculouſly given king 
Gaſpard (who commonly in pictures offers 
a large golden cup to the infant) nothing in 
his hand but a Chriſtmas- box, into which 
the chink 
a little piece of ſilver, which he holds be- 
tween his fore - finger and thumb. _ 
Here is another caprice of a painter, ſtill 


however, is worthy our obſervation. . 


| more ridiculous ; againſt a pillar in the ſame 


church, 
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Proper name for it, ſince in the part thro? 


church, to the left, there is a little picture 
repreſenting Jeſus ſcourged, and all in blood; 
he is fitting upon a joint: ſtool, and Joſeph 
ſupports him behind, for fear he ſhould fall 
into a ſwoon ; the Virgin Mary 1s at his 
feet, all in tears, embracing his thigh. The 
beloved diſciple takes him under the arm, 
and will force him to riſe. : 

In the choir of this church, which is 
collegiate, there is the tomb of its founder, 
in the epitaph called, Otho duke of Sax- 
ony, brother to the emperor Otho II. who 
died 982, with two Leonine verſes, which 
carry a very wholeſome admonition to the 
reader, © that upon ſeeing a grave, why 
ſhould he not continue earthly things, ſince 
thus every man is at laſt ſhut up?“ The 
ſtone-cutter muſt have miſtaken the name 
of Otho for Bruno, brother of the emperor 
Otho II. who founded the great church at 
Aſchaffenburg, or elſe Hugo duke of Sax- 
ony, brother to Otho III. | 

Beſides this, there is alſo a tomb of Theo- 
doric of Erbach, archbiſhop of Mentz, who 
died in 1459; that of Albert of Branden- 
burg, likewiſe archbiſhop of Mentz, and 
biſhop of Magdeburg and Halberſtadt, the 
great perſecutor of Luther, who died in 


1545. They have long epitaphs, but that 


of count Homburg in ſix good Latin lines is 
upon the deception, with which we impoſe 
upon ourſelves in life, and the fallacy of 
all our anxiety ſeen in death, and that when 
we leaſt expect it. His ſtatue completely 
armed, with the general's battoon in his 
hand, is of tolerable ſculpture. 

At Aſchaffenburg, which belongs to the 
elector of Mentz, he ſometimes reſides. In 
1292, a council was holden here in order 
to regulate the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and 
for the reformation of the clergy. 

We left Aſchaffenburg about ten in the 
morning; and about a full league from 
thence, we began to enter into the foreſt 
here called Speiſshart-wald. This was for- 
merly a part of the Saltus Hercinius, that 

extended through two thirds of Germany, 
and is now called the Black Foreſt; a very 
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which we paſſed, the trees are fo thick and 
cloſe, even on the great roads, that two 
men, with our coachmen and ſervants, were 
obliged to cut them down in ſeveral places 
with hatchets, in order to facilitate our 
pallage. We were obliged, at different 
times, to walk more than four or five leagues 
on foot in this foreſt, on account of the 
precipices and bad roads. We at laſt got 
clear of it, and gained a village called Eſſ- 
elbach. Next day we continued our journey 
towards Wurtzburg, and three: hours after 
letting out we croſſed the Mayne at Lan- 
genfeldt, a ſmall town on that river, a lit- 
tle above Wertheim, the capital of the 
county of its own name, ſituated upon the 
Tauber. Oppoſite to it, upon an emi- 
nence, from which one has a view of a very 
fine country, there is a magnificent con- 
vent of Auguſtines, which has, we were 
aſſured, 50000 crowns income, though 
they are not above twenty-five in number, 

About mid-day we arrived at a ſmall 
town called Remlingen, belonging to the 
count of Caſtel, who boaſts that his family 
is as old as the empire, and one of the firit 
in Franconia, He is a Catholic, but all 
the inhabitants of this town are Lutherans, 
We took a ſhort walk, before dinner, thro” 
the town, in the church of which is a large 
crucifix on the altar, and three gilt ſtatues 
of the Virgin Mary, St. George, and St. 
Agnes, as is uſual in all the Lutheran 
churches throughout Germany. 

As we were coming out of this church, 
we met the miniſter in a long gown and ſur- 
plice, attended by a young man who was 
come to preſent his child to baptiim. When 
the miniſter had performed every thing, and 
came to the baptizing of the child, it was 
pulled out of its blankets, and its biggin 
having been taken off, the miniſter poured 
a pint of water, not on the child's fore, but 
hind head. This manner of adminiſtering 
baptiſm we never ſaw before. The child 


was again wrapped up in its equipage, and 
after the father had put a teſtoon into the 
888 


doctor's 
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doctor's hand, the company went off by 
twos in the ſame order as they came on. 
After noon we went on towards Wurtz- 
burg, and paſſed through a beautiful coun- 
try abounding with corn and vines; and 
we ſaw ſeveral towns, villages and con- 
vents, on each ſide of the Mayne, as we 
coaſted along this river, which made a 
charming landſcape, and in the evening we 
arrived at the deſtined place. | 
We firſt of all walked through all that 


part of Wurtzburg which is on the left ſide 


of the Mayne and below the citadel. Then 
we croſſed the river once more upon a ſtone 
bridge of eight arches, which leads to the 
other ſide of the town, both the fineſt and 
largeſt part of it. At the entrance into the 
bridge, there is a triumphal arch of hewn 
ſtone, with two ſtatues of Pallas in niches 
on the outſide, and two of Mars in niches 
within. | | 
The cathedral is an ancient Gothic build- 
ing, without any ornament but four high 
ſteeples ending in points, two to each front. 
The vault or roof of this church is ſup- 
ported by twenty ſtrong pillars, which make 
two porticos, the cielings of which are of 
ſtucco, and divided into two compartments. 
At each pillar there is a ſculptured altar, 
adorned with gilt columns, and dedicated 
to ſome ſaint. The pictures on them are 
tolerably good, and many gilt ſtatues about 
them make a ſtill: finer embelliſhment. A- 
mong the paintings I remarked one which 


repreſents St. Laurence, r *. gridiron 
10 


in his hand, and an inſcription for the wor- 
ſhip and invocation of him. 

Between the cornices and arches of the 
porticos, there are on each ſide ten large 
borders, ſome ſquare, others round, and 
fome octagonal, each being ſupported by 
two angels as big as life, all of them in 
different attitudes. Our conductors told 
us, that on their borders is to be painted 
the whole hiſtory of our Saviour's paſſion. 
The cieling is likewiſe ſeparated into three 
grand compartments, in which are to be 


painted tome other ſcriptural hiſtories, - All | 
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citadel. 


the ſpaces between the borders and the 
compartments, are already filled with ſta- 
tues, feſtoons, foliages, and other orna- 
ments in relievo. | | 

Againſt the ' pillars which ſupport the 
roof, there are ſeveral ſtatues of biſhops of 
Wurtzburg, with their tombs and inſcrip- 
tions; the moſt remarkable among thele, 
is that of the biſhop Melchior Zobel, who 
after having gained three battles againſt 
the marquis of Brandenburg, was killed, 
together with two young lords who attended 
him in 1558, by ſome ſoldiers of the ſame 
marquis who lay in ambuſcade, as the bi- 
ſhop was going up from the town to the 
His ſtatue is on its knees, at the 
feet of Jeſus Chriſt, with a mitre on its 
head, a croſier in its hand, and a ſword un- 
der its left arm. The manner in which he 
was killed, is repreſented in baſſo-relievo 
upon one ſide of his monument. 

Here is the epitaph of another warrior, 
who was ſuch by profeſſion. His name was 
Richard Fox, and born here, who after 
many bold exploits, was killed in a bloody 
fight, and buried in this cathedral. It con- 
tains ſwaggering rodomontades, far exceed- 
ing Plautus's Thraſo, or vain-glorious ſol- 
dier. Log | | 

In this cathedral is the tomb of another 
hero, the famous James Bawer, ſon to a 
peaſant, as his name denotes, who after 
paſſing through all the degrees of military 
preferment, came at laſt to be generaliſſimo 
of the Wurtzburg troops, which then a- 
mounted to 10 or 12000 men. With theſe, 
joining count Tilly, the emperor Ferdinand 
the IId's general, they attacked count Mans- 
feldt, who commanded: Frederic the Vth's 
troops, when after a very bloody battle 
near Hezeldorf, in the higher palatinate, 
in 1621, Bawer was killed, among ſeveral 
others on both ſides, 

The pulpit is of white marble, and a- 
dorned with the hiſtory of, our Lord's fut- 
ferings, in baſſo-relievo, and other ſculp- 
tures, with ringlets of gold-leaf drawn over 


them, of a fine taſte, and extremely delicate 
| workmanſhip. 


BuRNET, MissoN, BLAINVILLE, MoNTPAUCON, Ge. 
gin Mary, St. Andrew, and the three a- 


workmanſhip. The pedeſtal ſupporting it, 
is adorned with eight fine ſtatues of the tour 
evangeliſts, and the four doctors of the 
church, all of them incloſed within an iron 
balluſtrade, which is very neatly worked ; 
and the chancel is filled with benches carved 
and gilt. -On the two fides of the choir 
are two large corners, in which are two 
magnificent altars, with pillars of black 
marble and a good deal of gilding, the one 
is dedicated to St. Joſeph, ſpouſe to the Vir- 
gin Mary, and to St. John Nepomuc, the 
other, to St. Philip and St. Cunibert, both 
regular canons of St. Auguſtine. The ſta- 
tues of theſe four ſaints, bigger than the 
life, are at the ſides of theſe two altars, 
with thoſe of two angels of the ſame ſize, 
all richly gilt; the pictures on the altars 
repreſent, one an ecce homo, and the other 
old Simeon, holding the babe Jeſus in his 
arms. They are both done by a painter of 
this town, named Ooſtwaldus Oughers, 
reckoned here the moſt famous modern 
painter in Germany ; and we were told that 
theſe two altars coft vaſt ſums. The choir 
is well lighted, and in 1t are two rows of 


very finely gilt and ſculptured benches for | 


the canons. The principal altar 1s a mag- 
nificent dome, and richly adorned with 


ſculpture and gilding; it is ſupported by | 


four large columns of black marble with 
white veins, the baſes and chapitres' of 
which are- gilt, as. well as the cornice and 
feſtoons. Between theſe columns are five 
grand buſts gilt; one of the Virgin Mary, 
another.of St, Andrew, and the three others 
are, St. Killian; St. Colonat, and St. Tot- 
nam, called here-the apoſtles of Franconia. 
We were ſhewn the treaſure in the ſa- 
criſty. The moſt remarkable things here 
were, a large gold croſs enriched with a 
vait number of diamonds, and in it a bit of 
our Saviour's real croſs enchaſed; another 
croſs of gold very maſley, and adorned with 
very large ſapphires, rubies, and emeralds ; 
a large chalice alſo of ſolid gold, beautified 
with diamonds ; five buſts of ſolid filver, 
very heavy and gilt, repreſenting the Vir- 
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poſtles of Franconia; the heads of the three 
laſt are encloſed within their buſts; the vir- 
gin holds the infant Jeſus; St. Andrew, 
his croſs; St. Killian, a Sword; St. Colonat, 
a chalice and palm branch; and St. Tot- 
nam, a branch of palm and a book. Theſe 
five buſts muſt have coſt a conſiderable 
ſum; for beſides that they are maſſey, richly 
gilt, and of exquiſite workmanſhip, the 
_ of them is between five and fix feet 
Ugh, ES 

The piece moſt eſteemed in this treaſure, 
is a manuſcript in 4to, upon vellum, and in 
half Gothick characters. They pretend, 
that it 1s the manual of St. Killian, which, 
according to the legend, muſt be near 
1200 years old. It ſeems to have been very 
much uſed ; for it is extremely dirty within 
and without. 

To this cathedral belongs a chapter, con- 
fiſting of fifty- four canons, twenty-four of 


whom have their right of ſuffrage, and are 


called capitulairs; the other thirty domici- 
liars; but their income, which is three 
thouſand German crowns, is equal. And 
here none is admitted who cannot ſhew 
good proofs of nobility for four genera- 
tions, both on father and mother's ſide. 

Io day we viſited St. Killian's church; 
he with his two other companions, we are 
told, were Scottiſh miſſionaries, and accord 
ing to the legend, came hither to preach 
the goſpel, but were afterwards all three 


ſtrangled, &c. 


Their church 1s nothing but an old Go- 


thick building, very dark. Upon the wall 


D 


of the chapel, which was anciently the ſtable, 


in which they were ſtrangled, is painted the 
hiſtory of this aſſaſſination, with ſix Latin 
lines that, „ theſe were the firſt Chriſtian 
teachers at Wurtzburg, whom Geilana or- 
dered to be murthered, &c.“ 

In this ſame chapel is an old piece of ta- 


peſtry, containing the principal paſſages in 
the lives of the three apoſtles of Franconia; 
and upon the altar are their ſtatues gilt, 


with an inſcription, &c. 
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In coming from hence we obſerved againſt 
the wall of the chapel, a miraculous ſtatue 
of St. Anne, mother to the Virgin Mary. 
She holds her daughter on her knee, who 
appears to be about fix years old; yet ſhe 
is a mother at that age; for the painter has 
put the infant Jeſus in her arms like a doll. 
This ſtatue is wonderfully helpful to wo- 
men in travail, if they have recourſe to it. 
It is of ſtone; and the ſculptor put his 
name upon it with the date, which is 
1414. 
Here is likewiſe another piece of anti- 
quity, repreſenting the deſcent from the 
croſs in a very pleaſant manner; Joſeph of 
Arimathea holds Jeſus by the waiſt, one of 
his arms looſened from the croſs, falls upon 
the neck of the Virgin Mary; a jolly young 
ſmith with a leather apron, exerts all his 
ſtrength with pincers three feet long, to 
pull out the nails which faſten our Lord's 
feet to the croſs; and ſeems to be very 
angry that he cannot obtain his purpoſe. 


The well beloved diſciple, with his right 


hand under his chin and a prayer book in 
the other, looks attentively at the ſmith, 
and weeps bitterly. In fine this church, 
old as it is, has the denomination of Neu- 
munſter, 1. e. the new minſter or cathedral. 
It is collegiate, with twenty-four canons 


I. Account of the new Church of Wurtzburg, 


Deſeription of the City of WURT Z BURG, from 


belonging to it, ſixteen of which have ſuf. 
frages, and the others not. 

We at laſt arrived at the univerſity 
founded by Charlemagne, which with the 
ſeminary, forms but one edifice. In the 
church, and in common to both, there are 
two fine galleries, the one over the other. 
The principal altar is magnificent, being 
adorned with ſeveral ſtatues of ſtucco, which 
looks like porphyry. There are four pro- 
feſſors of theology in this univerſity, and 
three of philoſophy, all jeſuits; four of 
law, three of whom are laicks, and the fourth 
an eccleſiaſtic, who is for the canon-law ; 
there are beſides two ſupernumeraries and a 
rector, but no library, a thing pretty ſin- 
gular | The ſeminary is founded for forty 
eccleſiaſtics, who ſwear at their entry into 
it, never to accept of any benefice but the 
cure of ſouls, and in the dioceſe of Wurtz- 
burg. 

Over and above theſe forty eccleſiaſtics, 
there is the ſame number of gentlemen 
penſioners maintained in this ſeminary ; 
but they mult all be natives of Franconia. 
From their youngeſt years they are educated 
in order to ſerve in the troops of the prince, 
or in political employments, every one 
agreeably to his genius and capacity. 


that of the Auguſtines and its Curioſiues, 


the Church of the Feſuits and their Poverty, Benedictine Abbey, the Citadel, its Apart- 
ments, Chapels, and Cellars, the new Palace, the great Hoſpital, the Biſhop's Titles, 
Revenues, and Forces. Deſcription of Wurtzburg, Origin of the French, Councils holden 


at Wurtzburg 
HE new church in Wurtzburg, de- 
dicated to St. John the Baptiſt, is 
pretty, but ſmall. It is built of hewn ſtone, 
and its front is very handſome. In the 


middle of the vault 1s a dome, very high 
and well enlightened ; and underneath are 
the ſtatues of Jeſus Chriſt, the Virgin Mary, 
and the four evangeliſts. All in this church 
15 gilt and carved, as the pulpit, the organs, 
thirteen altars, including the principal one, 
of which the large fluted pillars and pilaſ- 


g, with an Harangue delivered in it againſt the Court of Rome. 


| 


ters are gilt from top to bottom, as well 
as. the ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles as big 
as life, which are ranged between thele 
pillars. The altar piece, repreſenting the 
aſſumption of the virgin, is done by their 
famous Oughers. The benches for the 
canons are alſo gilt; for it is a collegiate 
church, that has as many canons as St. Kil- 
lian; in ſhort, there cannot be more gild- 
ing within ſo narrow a compals. 


In 
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In the Auguſtine church, are the pic- | 

tures of four or five wonder working 
faints. E; ; 
The jeſuits church here is more ſimple, 
and one of the leaſt adorned at Wurtzburg, 
the diſciples of Loyala being here poor, 
which is rarely the caſe |! | 

The citadel being by report curious, we 
went to ſee it; but before we came to the 
gate of it, we paſſed by a large abbey of 
Scottiſh Benedictines, the annual revenue 
of whoſe abbot is 2000 crowns; but mil- 
behaving, the biſhop of Wurtzburg ſent 
him to Rome well guarded, where the 
pope condemned him to perpetual im- 

riſonment. | 

The citadel is called Marienberg. In its 
firuation it reſembles not a little Ehrenbreit- 
ſtein, but is not ſo ſtrong nor ſtands ſo 
high; an eminence commands it upon one 
fide. The firſt port is covered by two 
baſtions faced with hewn ſtone, and a deep 
broad moat. Over it are the arms of Philip 
de Schoonborn, elector of Mentz, like wiſe 
biſhop of Wurtzburg, and who built it in 
1652, It is adorned with eight ſtone ſta- 
tues, three without in Roman armour, and 
five within, the middle one of which repre- 
ſents Hercules leaning on his club. Be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond port we were 
ſhewn the place where biſhop Zobel, whoſe 
tomb is in the cathedral, was killed by a 
muſket-ſhot in the left breaſt. In memory 
of this accident 1s a ſtone pillar erected with 
his arms, a croſs above, and an inſcription 
underneath. | 

In the time of Guſtavus Adolphus, king 
of Sweden, the fortreſs was not encloſed, as 
it is now; conſiſting then of no more than 
a caſtle, the ancient walls of which, flanked 
with large towers, are ſtill remaining. 

After taking Wurtzburg, this prince 
ſent a conſiderable party of ſoldiers, to view 
this old fort, but as the Swedes found not 
_ lingle centinel upon the walls, the gar- 
riſon at that time celebrating a certain 


feſtival, taking advantage of that negli- 


gence, they entered it by a back paſſage 


3 
which was open, and made themſelves maſ- 
ters of it after having firſt ſlain the garriſon, 
then very drunk. The king, upon receiv- 
ing intelligence of this ſurpriſe, went up 
to it immediately; and as they ſpared the 
governor's lite, he ſhewed the prince the 
place where the biſhop, who had refuſed to 
make an alliance with him, kept his treaſure 


hid; a diſcovery very ſeaſonable for Guſta, 


vus, who then wanted money to pay his 
army. 

Upon our arrival at the ſecond gate, the 
commander and ſome other officers, made a 
tour with us to ſhew us the fortifications, 
which are very irregular on account of the 
ſituation, but all lined with hewn ſtone, and 
they command the town and all within 


their fight, except on the ſide which is in. 


the power of the eminence abovementioned. 

Thence they conducted us to the maga- 

Zines, which are well filled with cannon and 

all ſorts of warlike ſtores, like thoſe of 
Ehrenbreitſtein. Here as well as there, is a 
large well. The biſhop has likewiſe built. 
there a menage, a fencing ſchool, and an-- 
other for dancing, and he maintains maſ- 

ters for teaching theſe exerciſes, on account 
of his pages and other young gentlemen of 
his court. 

From this caſtle one ſees not only the 
town of Wurtzburg, but all the neighbour- 
ing country round ; which 1s extremely 
beautiful, on account of its variety and fer- 
tility. What is moſt obſervable in this 
proſpect, are the famous little hills about 


Stein, ſo renowned for the wine which they 
produce. But the commander pointed us; 


to another growth lying ſouth of this for- 
treſs, called Leyſt, the grapes of which. 
have pretty much of the muſcadel taſte, and 
commonly ſold at the rate of 4 or 300 
crowns the fodder, ready money. 

The apartments in this caſtle are very 
commodious, and well furniſhed; the ta- 
peſtry is magnificent, and all the reſt is in 
proportion. The chapel is in a. very fine 
taſte; it has a handſome dome, with four 
beautiful altars of ſtucco; two in imitation 
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of porphyry, and two which reſemble jaſ- | 


er. The two laſt are adorned each with 
thirty heads of St. Urſula's companions, 
though at Cologne they boaſt of having 


them all. In this chapel there 1s allo a fine 


organ. | 

Hence we were conducted to ſee the ſub- 
terraneous parts of this fort; and in the 
entry on the ſtairs leading down to them, 
are the biſhop's arms, with an infcription 
ſuitable to what is to be ſeen below ; name- 
ly, an avenue as it were, bordered on each 
ſide with fifty lofty tnns, as large in cir- 
cumference as the famous tun of Heidel- 
berg, holding each no. leſs than a dozen 
fodders of wine, that is, about fifty hogſ- 
heads French. meaſure ; ſo that the Trojan 
horſe was hardly ſo large. This avenue is 
ſo large, that you can hardly ſee to the end 
of it, but is yery well lighted, though it 
lies under ground; for each tun has its 
great iron-candleſtick with a flambeaux of 
yellow wax in it. Every one of theſe huge 
veſſels was tapped, and we were obliged to 
taſte a little of each, one of our com- 
pany having had the impertinent curioſity 
to knock with his fingers againſt them, to 
try it they were full; and this agreeably 
to the diſtich on the top of the ſtairs. 

The governor, for ſo they call him, who 
has the 1 5 and charge of this ſubterra- 
neous domain, kept for our laſt and higheſt 
regale, the largeſt of theſe caſks, of a moſt 
enormous magnitude, adorned with grapes, 
and innumerable goblets and glaſſes in baſ- 
ſo-relievo. The inſcription on it ſays, that 
it contains wine, in compariſon with Which, 


the oldeſt nectar of the gods is poor ſtuff; 


whatever nectar may be, there is no brandy | 


which approaches this in ſtrength, They 
aſſured us, that it is the great grandfather 
of all the other wines in this cellar, that it 
is upwards of a hundred and fifty years 
old; this, however, is not probable, as 
Guſtavus Adolphus's army were not folks 
likely to leave ſuch good wine, eſpecially 
when it muſt have been then at its beſt. 


* 
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We had laid a ſcheme to- make our 
eſcape, but it was in yain, for all the gates 
were ſhut, and we were forced to return 
and partake of a collation which was laid 
ready for us. Accordingly we reſolved to 
taſte a few of the things, and then drink a 
ſingle bumper of a half pint to his royal 
highneſs's health, capitulating after this, 
that we ſhould be at liberty to fill as we 
pleaſed, which was granted us; this regale, 
however, did not end till eight o'clock; 
ſome having performed their parts ſo well, 
that they could neither fit nor ſtand. But 
at laſt we got out of our priſon. 

Next day the ſame gentlemen, who had 


regaled us in the citadel, came to conduct 


us to the new palace, a ſtructure much 
boaſted of, but it is really no great matter. 
Near it are the chancery, treaſury, and 
chamber for the finances. We alſo went 
down into the cellars of this palace, where 
we found all ready for another drinking 
bout ; but we got off, with taſting a wine 


they called the Neſtor of wines, and much 


older than any in the citadel ; and thus we 
left our guides to moiſten themlelves and 
clink their glaſſes as much as they pleaſed. 

We muſt not omit the great hoſpital at 
Wurtzburg, which though but an hoſpital, 
is more magnificent than the biſhop's pa- 
lace, and moſt others in Germany. This 
charity was founded by biſhop Julius Van 
Echteren. Above the gate of this hoſpital 
is the figure of the founder on his Enees, 
before a crucifix. He is ſurrounded with a 
crowd of orphans, fick, lame, and maimed 
perſons, alſo pilgrims, all in baſſo-rehievo, 
and without any date; there is an inſcrip- 
tion of ſix Latin verſes in golden charac- 

s. | 1 

The deſign of it is not a little perverted 


and abuſed, as follows; in time of war and 


other publick calamities, the nobility here 
are often obliged to borrow money to live 
on, at any intereſt; ſo that this hoſpital be- 
ing rich in ready money, has got vaſt num- 
bers of mortgages upon the eſtates of theſe 

Ls gentlemen, 
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yentlemen, for ſums at exorbitant intereſt. 
The hoſpital lending thus, takes an oppor- 
tunity, when the debtors are leaſt able to 
pay, to demand their money ; {o that by 
this means they get another mortgage and 
a higher intereſt, otherwiſe an execution, 
&c. would follow. Through this infamous 
oppreſſion and uſury, the hoſpital is at this 
day richer in land as well as money, than 
the biſhop himſelf. _ 

They have demoliſhed the old hoſpital 
which was a Gochick building, and of which 
there are ſtill ſome remains ; and have built 
in its place a vaſt edifice of hewn ſtone, 
much finer when finiſhed, than the biſhop's 
palace. The front and two wings are al- 
ready complete, and they are buſy in car- 
rying on the work. The entry to it is a 
large ſquare court. On the fide where the 
gardens lie, which are ſpacious, and adorned 
with fountains and ſtatues, there is, along 
the building, a terras about two hundred 
paces in length, with a fine rail breaſt high. 
The only fault is, that it is too magnifi- 
cent for a houſe deſigned to maintain poor 
people. | 3 

The biſhop of Wurtzburg is a ſuffragan 
to Mentz, and has the title of duke of 
Franconia, which was given the then 
biſhop, by the emperor Frederick Barba- 
roſſa. He is as much ſovereign in his dio- 
ceſe, as the electors are in their ſtates. His 
court is very numerous and gay, having 
all the grand officers to be met with, 
in any elle of the German princes. He 
has likewiſe a vaſt number of gentlemen of 
his bed-chamber, eight pages, who are all 
of the beſt families in Franconia, and a 
company of horſe-guards conſiſting of ſixty 
men. Theſe laſt are cloathed in purple, 
with ſilver buttons and button-holes, like- 
wiſe bandeliers in the ſame colour, with 
three rows of ſilver lace. | 

Beſides all this he keeps on foot ten 
thouſand regular troops, conſiſting of two 
large regiments of cavalry, and two of dra- 
goons, and the reſt foot. 


1 


A 


SIT 

Wurtaburg is the capital of the biſhop- 
rick, but not of all Franconia; to this 
Nurenburg has much better pretenſions, 
both on account of its largeneſs and opu- 
lence. The former, anciently - called Her- 
bipolis, is not a large but a very agreeable _ 
town. It lies on the Mayne, which divides 
it into two parts, in a charming valley ſur- 
rounded with little eminences, very fertile 
in wine, corn, and fruit, being preciſely in 
the middle of Franconia. It was formerly 
the capital of Pharamond's dominions; and 
the anceſtors of the French nation, who 
came out of this country, eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves in France under their kings, Clodion 
and Merovy. 

This town has a very gay aſpect. Its 
public places, ſquares, and ſtreets, are very 
neat - and agreeable, and its houſes very 
commodious; the ſituation and air are plea- 
ſant and wholeſome and here is every thing 
in plenty that human life requires. The 
emperor Rudolphus I. and pope Honorius 
the Fourth, aſſembled a council here in the 
year 1287, during which the biſhop of 
Freſcati, the pontiff's legate, had almoſt 
been killed by the biſhops and other eccle- 
ſiaſticks of Germany, for having demanded 
of them in his maſter's name, the fourth 
part of their revenues for the ſpace of five 
years. What contributed extremely to pro- 
voke the fathers of this council, was a very 
ſharp ſpeech made againſt the court of 
Rome by the biſhop of Tulle, provoſt of 
Tubingen and Dr. of divinity; the whole 
of which being very curious, may be ſeen 
in the Annales Botorum, book vir. written 
by the learned Joannes Aventinus, who 
calls that biſhop, Probus, a few ſtriking 
ſketches of it which we could not help in- 
ſerting, are as follows ; and he thus begins, 
«© how long, my dear collegues, ſhall theſe 
Roman Vultures impoſe upon our patience, 
not to ſay our folly? How long ſhall we 
bear with their flagitious crimes, their ava- 
rice, pride, and luxury.—By our conten- 
tions, theſe ſorry prodigals are ſafe, nor, 
whilſt 
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whilſt they rule ſhall we ever enjoy peace | 


or piety. — Thoſe lordly princes of ſatan and 
antichriſt have ſown the evil ſeeds of diſ- 
cord in Germany, &c. Awake therefore, 
moſt devout fathers and ſervants of Chriſt, 
conſult how ye may ſuccour our loſt condi- 
tion.” He concludes, with an eye to the 
biſhop of Freſcati, <* as for that Tuſculan, 
him I know very well, and his character; 
he is a gold ſucker, a venal uſurer, and a 
perfidious ſoul ; he is a vile ſlave to money 
his threatenings I deſpiſe, and I appeal to 
the council of the whole Chriſtian world.” 


*. 
vI 


The reſult of this very ſpirited harangue, 
delivered by one of the moſt learned Ger. 
man biſhops was, that the fathers in gene. 
ral, were ſo exaſperated by it againſt the 
pope's legate, that had not the emperor 
ſent the captain of his guards with a ſtron 
party of ſoldiers to (4+. bes him out of their 
hands, they had certainly torn him to 
pieces. This prelate, however, durſt not 
ſhew himſelf afterwards in publick, but 
was glad to get back as faſt as he could to 
Italy. | 


AF. XVH. 
Journey from W URTZ BURG ro BAMBERG. 


| T. 
Giving an Account of Gaibach, a Seat of the Elector of Mentz, odd Sculpture, its Gardens, 


great ' Subjeftion of the Peaſants to the Soldiery, the rich Abbey of Ebrach, the Library, 
the Church, Tombs, its Origin, a beautiful Valley and Echo, the old Palace of Bamberg, 


the new one, the Cathedral, the Tombs in it, 


Charters and kills the Magiſtrates. 


TE ſet out in the morning from | 
| Wurtzburg for Bamberg ; and a- 
bout noon we repaſſed the Meyne at Vol- 
kach, a large borough where we dined. 
The country which we went through is 
very pleaſant and fertile. Two hours after 
we had refreſhed ourſelves, we arrived at 
Gaibach, a pleaſant ſeat belonging to the 
eleftor of Mentz, which paſſes here for a 
little Verſailles ; we ſtopped a full hour in 
order to ſee its boaſted beauties. It is, in- 


deed, very agreeably ſituated, and the apart- 


ments are commodious enough, though | 


the architecture be but indifferent. The 
gardens are not ſpacious, but very pleaſant. 


In them is a very fine fountain, a grotto. 


with water-works, caſcades, ſeveral arbours, 


and a very handſome orangery. Here are 


— 


Madneſs of one of its Biſhops, who burns its 


many very bad ſtatues, and ſome few good 


ones among them. 

Whereas the painters and ſculptors com- 
monly mount Bellerophon upon Pegaſus, 
and repreſent him as deſcending with all 
his force upon the chimera, the ſculptor of 
this Bellerophon, has mounted his hero 
aſtride upon the monſter itſelf. With his 
left hand he holds the chimera by the 
neck, and with his right he plunges his 
{word to the hilt in the monſter's throat; 
beſides others in as odd a taſte. 

In the middle of the garden 1s a very 
pretty little hall, painted within, and adorn- 
ed with a great number of emblems of all 
ſorts, both good and bad. The firſt is a 
pomegranate juſt opened a little, ſo as to 
ſhew its fine vermilion ſeeds, painted Ny 

| artfu 


- 


artful a manner, as one would take it for 
real, with this motto, © interiora placent.“ 
The ſecond is a very filly emblem, the 
devil in the uſual hideous form, repreſented 
in the air as hops a Cupid in his claws, and 
2 motto ſuitable to this circumſtance. The 
third is very good, namely, a table, upon 
whichare placed a large German bowl brim- 
full of wine, another of a leſs ſize, and a 
chird ſtill leſs, which two laſt are not full, with 
this motto from Horace, eſt modus in 
rebus.” This device was intended by the 
elector of Mentz, who hates great drinkers, 
to correct thoſe at his court that liked 
their bottle too much. The elector is very 
fond of this houſe which he built when he 
was no more than a canon of Mentz and 
Wurtzburg; and if it be a Verſailles, it is 
one in miniature. | 

This being all that is to be ſeen at Gai- 
bach, we continued our journey, and came 
to a village where was neither bread, wine, 
nor ſtraw. This gave us ſome uneaſineſs, 
for it was night, and there was no hamlet 


nor village nearer than two full leagues, 


and our coachman did not know a ſtep of 
the road. But taking it into his head to 
make us paſs for Wurtzburg officers, he 
obliged one of the peaſants here to guide 
us to the firſt village. The very name of 
officers made him gallop bare: footed before 
us, and we at laſt got to the village, where, 
however, we were not much better off. 
The peaſant wiſhed us well, and with great 
difficulty could we perfuade him to take 
the trinck-gelt, which he durſt not demand, 
imagining that we really were officers. A 
caſe quite different from that of the iſland 
of Great Britain, where the grandees, nay 
the king himſelf, have no power to force 
the meaneſt ſubject. | 
But to proceed; we ſet out, and at a little 
diſtance from this village, we croſſed thro? 
a _ foreſt, and about eleven we arrived 
at a famous abbey of Ciſtercians called E- 
brach or Mark Ebrach, ſix leagues from 
Bamberg. This abbey is as large as a little 
borough, and ſurrounded with ſtrong walls 
Yor L NY 26. | 
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flanked with ſome towers. It lies in a very 
agreeable valley, bordered on each ſide with 


a little eminence, covered with very lofty 


trees. Through this valley runs a large 
river, called Mittel Ebrach, which makes 
ſeveral mills go; and thence throws itſelf 
into a large pond, and out of that into the 
Mayne. Having deſired permiſſion to ſee 
this renowned abbey, one of its principal 
monks firſt ſnewed us their library, the 
fineſt and beſt furniſhed in all this country. 
Above the cornice, which reaches quite 
round, are the portraits of all the abbots 
ſince its foundation, the firſt of whom is 
named St. Adam; there are thirty of them 
in all. Beſides a great number of good 
books in this library, there are ſome Greek 
and Latin manuſcripts; amongſt the Greek, 
are two of Ariſtotle's phyſicks, one of Iſo- 
crates, a Nicomachus, and ſome little pieces 
of Plato. Amongſt the Latin is one of Si- 
lius Italicus, which they take to be eight 
hundred years old; but it ſeemed to us to 
have no rhark of ſuch antiquity, a Claudian, 
about three or four hundred years old, and 
ſeveral miſſals adorned with a great number 
of very fine miniatures. There are alſo 
globes, and a vaſt quantity of prints by the 
beſt engravers in Italy, France, Flanders, 
and Germany, which they have collected at 
a vaſt expence. | 

From the library we went to the dormi- 
tory, cloiſters, and refectory; which are 
all very handſome. In fine, we went into 
the church which is very large and high 
roofed. Our conductor led us to an altar 
of white marble, where the famous St. 
Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, Abelard's 
great perſecutor, uſed to ſay Maſs. It is 
adorned with baſſo-rehevos, repreſenting 


the principal actions of that faint ; and he 


aſſured us, that this altar was ſent thither 
by an abbot of Clairvaux, above 200 years 
ago. | 

"In fixteen niches in the wall, before 
which are iron-grates, are depoſited the em- 
balmed hearts of ſixteen biſhops of Wurtz- 
burg, from Bertold of Sternberg, who died 


1 in 


in 1287, whoſe epitaph is here, but in 
poor monkiſh rhymes, where, Stellz 


Monte, explains his name Sternberg, 1. e. 


mountain of the ſtars.” e 
Our guide certified to us very gravely, 
that if the leaſt bit of the wall in which 
theſe niches are, ſhould fall, or any one of 
the niches ſhould chance to open of itlelf, 


this is an infallible preſage, that the then 


biſhop of Wurtzburg will ſoon die. 

The ſame monk told us with the greateſt 
ſolemnity, that the devil is buried in this 
church, and which is more, his mother too. 
The matter is thus; a certain brother of 
the abbey was called. Hans der Teuf- 
fel, 1. e. John the Devil.” His mother 
dying rich, ſhe left all her ducats to this 
abbey, upon condition that her corpſe 
ſhould be interred in this church; an ho- 
nour this which they allow to none, but 
money prevailed over cuſtom. Two years 


after died her ſon John, who was buried 


here for the joke's ſake, that it might be 
ſaid, here are buried the Devil and his 
mother.“ The organ in this church is 
magnificent. I 
This abbey, they ſay, was founded more 
than twelve hundred years ago. During 
Guſtavus Adolphus's war in Germany, it 
was quite laid in ruins ;. a few years ago 
wine and corn being very dear in Franconia, 
the monks of Ebrach had collected vaſt 
crops, which they had ſtored. up without 
ſelling a grain. They did not open their 
granaries, till theſe commodities were at a 
very high price; by which oppreſſwe means 
they amaſſed a vaſt ſum. Upon this, they 
razed their abbey quite to the ground, and 
built of the profits they had made of their 
corn and wine, a magnificent edifice of 
hewn ſtone, with a ſplendid church, two 
large courts, ſeveral magazines and grana- 
ries, wine; preſſes, brew-houles, ſtables, and 
coach-houſes, &c. 

In our return from this convent walking 
a. foot, we were agrecably ſurpriſed with 
one of the moſt charming echos in- the 


world. The foreſt which covers the valley 1 marble, with an inſcription. 
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to the right, reſounded our voices; and 
the echo diſtinctly repeated the laſt ſyllables 
twelve times, and with different tones. 
From hence we came to Lipſberg, a pretty 
large town, where we diged ; and then 
continued our road to Bamberg. 

The palace here is an old building, in 
an iſland formed by the river Pegnitz. 
The garden is tolerable, and there is a. 
large orangery, in which are ſeveral trees 
of an extraordinary magnitude. Here is, 
beſides, an agreeable bower with a fine 
fountain. In the middle of the baſon is a 
pillar, ſupporting a vaſt ſhell, out of which 
riſes a Neptune, that rides on a triton, 
both. of braſs. The rays which make up 
his crown and the points of his trident, are 
formed by ſpouts of water. At one end of 
this garden are two grottos, in one of 
which is a terreſtrial globe, fix feet in dia- 
meter, but without zodiac or meridian... 
made by an Auguſtine monk, named Theo- 
dat Zovet, who was about making one of 
eight feet in diameter, but died in 1688. 
| We went next to ſee the new palace. 
It is a vaſt pile of building of hewn ſtone 
three ſtories high. The front is very re- 
gular, and ſtands between two large wings, 
which reach half the length of the court 
leading to the cathedral, and half the length 
of the garden, which is not at all propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the building. 
The apartments are grand and commodi- 
ous, the cielings, wainſcotting, &c. are 
painted with hiſtory pieces, but unluckily 
by an Italian quack, who pretended to be 
a very able maſter. 5 
The cathedral and its treaſury have em- 
ployed us all this day; it is a vaſt. edifice 
quite Gothic, with four ſteeples, of a very 
bold work, open at the top, and ſupported. 
by very high. pillars; which appear very 
light and eaſy. The body of the church is 
very dark,. but there are two choirs toler- 
ably well lighted.. In that to. the eaſt is 
the tomb of Suidger, the ſecond biſhop of 
Bamberg, afterwards pope Clement II. of 


In 
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In the entrance to the other choir on the 


weſt, there is an altar, behind which is 


buried the emperor Henry II. ſurnamed the 
Lame or St. Henry, with the empreſs 
Kunegund his conſort, who died a maid. 
Their monument is of white marble, their 
ſtatues lying down in their imperial robes, 
with the globe and ſcepter in their hands, 
crowns on their heads, and two lions at 
their feet. Three faces of this monument 
are adorned with ſculptures, repreſenting 
the trial which was made of St. Kunegund's 
innocence; for being falſely accuſed of 
adultery, ſhe vindicated herſelf from the 
calumny by carrying red hot iron bars in 
her bare hands, without being in the leaſt 
hurt by them. Upon the fourth face, is a 
cartouche of braſs, under which is an in- 
{cription, that calls, St. Henry and 
Kunegund, imperial and virgin ſpouſes.” 
The whole is incloſed within an iron rail 
about half a foot high. 

Among the remarkable tombs in this 


cathedral, 1s that of a biſhop named Philip 


K 

Valentine, his ſtatue as big as life dreſſed 
in the epiſcopal robes, is in a large niche of 
braſs, with his arms of the ſame metal, 
placed upon a pedeſtal of black marble. 
The ſecond is that of biſnop Melchior Otho, 
his buſt, the niche in which it ſtands and 
his arms, are of white marble, as well as 
the corpſe of a man ſtretched out in a cof- 
fin, with his head leaning upon a globe. 

All this is of exquiſite workmanſhip. The 
inſcriptions on theſe two are very long, but 
contain nothing particular. The third 1s 
that of a biſhop whole name is forgotten, 
but his ſtatue has a broad ſlaſh on the right 
cheek, which he had received, we are told, 
in an inſurrection of the inhabitants, for 
his paſſing a certain bridge .in the town, 
contrary to their original charters. But 
getting theſe by ſtratagem into his hands, 
he firſt threw them into the fire, and next 
having made half a dozen of the principal 
magiſtrates cloſe priſoners in his palace, he 
had them ſecretly beheaded without the 


ceremony of a proceſs. 


II. Account of Bamberg Treaſury continued, with its Curioſities, beautiful Manuſcripts, 
Elector of Mentz's Pleaſure Houſe, Country about Bamberg, Fancy of a Sculptor, Feſuits 
College at Bamberg, Whim of a Painter, Dominican Church, and ſingular Picture, 
St. Martin's Church, and another odd Painting, a Thraſonic Epitaph, impertinent Sculp- 
ture, a miraculous Notre Dame, an old Crucifix, Piftures, Prerogatives of the Biſhop of 
Bamberg, Deſcription and Hiſtory of the City of the latter Name, Benedictine Abbey and 


Council holden here. 


ROM the church we were conducted 
L to ſee the treaſury, which is extremely 
rich and full of very great curioſities. The 
imperial mantle of St. Kunegund with a 
large border of pearls is very heavy, and 
worth all the wardrobe of her ſpouſe, the 
imperial crown of that prince is not cloſe 
a-top, being only ſix gold plates rounded 
there a little, and adorned with precious 
ſtones of all colours; among them we took 
notice of two antique oriental agates, repre- 
ſenting the goddeſs Pallas in cameo. That 
of the empreſs is compoſed of two circles 
of gold, richly ſet with pearls and gems. 


Three large buſts of ſolid ſilver, one of the 
Virgin Mary, one of the emperor St. Hen- 
ry, and the third, of his virgin ſpouſe; 
each of theſe is five feet high, and the 
workmanſhip very fine. In the globe which 


Henry holds in his right hand, is that 


emperor's real head, and opening the globe 
they ſhewed it us; it is very large. We 
obſcrved a very particular votive offering 
made to the infant Jeſus, which the ſtatue 
of the Virgin Mary has upon her knee; 
and this is thirteen ducats of gold ſent 
from Hungary, and bored on purpole to 


hang them at his neck. A St. George on 
5 if horſeback 
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horſeback combating the dragon. It is of 


ſilver gilt, and is ſeven full feet in height 


including the horſe, A vaſt ſhrine for re- | 


licks, enriched with precious ſtones of all 
colours; and an adoration of the wife men 
in mother-of-pearl, and of exquiſite work- 
manſhip. Here alſo is a vaſe of porphyry, 
of which they know not the genealogy ; 
but it 1s a very fine piece. A Leer al- 
tar of maſſey gold five or ſix feet high, on 
which are ſeveral hiſtories from Geneſis, all 
of onyx in fine relievo, among theſe are 
figures of Adam and Eve, holding each 
an apple; Cain and Abel with their names, 
and the facrifice of Abraham, with all its 
apparatus. 8 

Each figure has its name on it, either 
above or below. Upon examining this 
rich piece however, very narrowly, we found 
the baſe and cornice, together with the prin- 
cipal parts of it, to be only wood gilt. A 
large chalice of maſſey gold, from the mid- 
dle of its bottom riſes a little pillar of the 
ſame metal, upon which is grafted one of 
the nails of the croſs. This chalice is load- 
ed with medals of gold and ſilver, likewiſe 
knots of ribbands. A fine crucifix of rock- 
cryſtal of an extraordinary magnitude, a- 
dorned all round with a gold border, and 
ſet with rubies and emeralds ; the Chriſt on 
it, is alſo of ſolid gold. A ſmall tabernacle 
of gold, in which is preſerved the left jaw 
of the emperor St. Henry. On the top of 


this tabernacle is enchaſed a ſaphire as big | 


as a pigeon's egg, for which one thouſand 
crowns have been proffered ; but, if without 
a flaw, it muſt be worth thirty thouſand. 
A large and heavy croſs of gold, a foot and 
an half long, and anather, ſtill larger, of 
ſilver gilt. | | 
But one of the fineſt curioſities in this 
treaſury, is a folio manuſcript of the four 
goſpels, in Latin, upon fine vellum, in a 
charming Roman character, with ſome Go- 
thic letters interſperſed, and the moſt beau- 
tiful miniatures. On the firſt page are 


each verſe being between two purple lines, 
and the whole adorned with green foliage. 
This manuſcript is bound in the antique 
manner, namely, with wood, covered with 
curious ſculptures in ivory, repreſenting, 
Chriſt's paſſion; they are bordered with a 
gold edging, upon which are the heads of 
our Lord and his apoſtles, in relievo. 


four corners; the whole enamelled, and 
the intervals between the figures are gar- 
niſhed with precious ſtones of all colours, 


which the ivory-ſquare is bordered, are en- 
graved and enamelled four Latin verſes, in 
large letters. BET 

There 1s another Latin manuſcript, in fo- 
lio, of the four goſpels, with a commentary 
by St. Jerom, and fine miniature-paintings, 
but not comparable to the firſt. There is 
alſo a third, in Gothic letters, the covers of 
which are enriched with pearls and precious 
ſtones, much in the ſame manner as the 
firſt, with an ivory-ſquare in the middle, 
on which is wrought the baptiſm of Jeſus 
Chriſt by St. John. 8 

Here is likewiſe a manual of St. Henry, 
in manuſcript. This prince put all theſe 


things into the treaſury, together with a. 


large and fine ſhrine of gold, for relicks, 
covered with curious rock-cryſtal. Upon 
the gold, with which the cryſtal is bordered, 
are four Latin verſes, in capital letters. 
This ſhrine is alſo ſet with precious ſtones, 
as well as the manuſcripts ; beſides which, 
there is a vaſt number of altar-antepen- 
diums, extremely rich, candleſtics, luſtres, 


lamps, gold and ſilver cenſers, &c.. 


This morning we went to ſee a pleaſure- 
houſe of che elector's, about two leagues 
from Bamberg. The whole way lies be- 
tween a large foreſt of firs, full of deer, 
and a lake. This houſe is very pleaſantly 
ſituated, in a fine hunting country; it is 
of hewn ſtone, built in the form of a ſquare, 
with four large towers, one at each corner.. 


twelve Leonine verſes, in letters of gold, 


Kr is a portico all round the grand ſquare 


court, 


Thoſe of the four evangeliſts, are on the 


and pearls. Upon the gold plate, with 


— 
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court, the walls of which are garniſhed, at 
equal diſtances, with fifty or ſixty, deer- 
heads, of an extraordinary magnitude. 
There is alſo upon theſe walls, the figure 
of a prodigious wild boar, which the elector 
himſelf killed, and weighed between four 
and five hundred pounds. The apartments 
of this houſe are very convenient. The 
plan of the gardens is in a very good taſte. 
After having ſeen this houſe, we took a 
turn in the country about Bamberg, and 
dined in a village, the church of which is 
finer than many in large towns. Beſides a 
very good organ, we found nothing here 
except a ſtatue of St. John the Evangeliſt, 
juſt by a crucifix upon the altar, gilt, and 
of very good ſculpture, with an imperial 
crown on its head. And in a hollow place 
dug in the wall is an antique baſſo-relievo, 
which repreſents the Virgin Mary dying. 
The twelve apoſtles are about her bed, ten 
of them have prayer- books in their hands, 
one of the other two holds a crucifix before 
her, and the other preſents a cup to her 
like one of thoſe in which apothecaries 
commonly ſend medicines to their patients. 
The holy virgin, without minding the 
drogue, keeps her eyes intently fixed on 
the crucifix, and ſhe holds her beads in 
her hand, which ſhe ſeems to be telling 
over. | | 

We returned to Bamberg, and payed. a 
viſit to the jeſuits church, the front of 
which is well adorned with ſeveral ſtatues 
of ſaints in niches, but the inſide is very 
indifferent. In- this here we obſerved two 
good pictures by Ougher ; one of which 
repreſents St, Francis Xavier dead, and the 
other St. Ignatius on his knees before an 
angel. This bleſſed fpirit preſentꝭ to him 
a mirror, in which appear theſe letters, 
J. H. S. i. e. Jeſus Hominum Salvator, 
being generally thoſe inſcribed over the 
gates of their colleges and houſes; from 
the mirror dart forth rays to ſtamp- theſe 
characters, but in miniature, upon this 


holy perſon's breaſt juſt above his heart. 
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is girt with a belt of very maſſey beads, at 
the end of which 1s faſtened a medal, and 
on this is his own image. WE 

In the Dominican church is an altar to 
the left hand, upon which is a very ſingu- 
lar picture. At the top of it the painter 
has placed God the Father, under the 
figure of an old man with a large beard, 
a little lower Jeſus Chriſt and the Virgin 
Mary, face to face, and the Holy Dove 
between them. The Saviour of the world 
makes five fountains of blood ſpring from 
his wounds, which fall into a chalice that 
ſupports itſelf in the air. St. Dominic is 
upon his knees on a cloud immediately 
under the Virgin Mary, and he holds a 
long ſtring of beads in one hand. Below 
him is purgatory full of male-ſouls, there 
being but one female ſoul in it, and the 
ſaint is going to tis the end of his beads to 
her, without troubling himſelf about any of 
the reſt. She catches at it with both her 
hands, and kiſſes the croſs in it, St. Domi- 
nic preparing to pull her out of the flames, 
that he may ſend this ſoul ſtraight to para- 
diſe. : 

A very extraordinary picture we ſaw in 
St. Martin's church here, the altar of which. 
is dedicated toi the miraculous notre dame 
of Munich; Sed the Father is. painted. 
alone in an oval at the top of the altar; he 
leans on a globe and holds a ſceptre in his 
hand, and from his mouth iſſues a blaſt 
which paſſes a gilt cornice in order to reach 
the Holy Ghoſt. who is at the top of a large 
picture on the altar. The Holy Ghoſt re- 
cerves it, and then blows it towards notre 
dame of Munich, who is alſo by herſelf in 
a gilt ſquare about the middle of this large 
picture. The infant Jeſus hugs his mother 
and blows into her mouth; and the virgin 
mother ſwelled with theſe blaſts, makes 
one come out of her boſom in order to dif- 
fuſe itſelf through the church of St. Martin, 
to whom two angels preſent the figure of 
this ſaint on a print. gs 

Not far from this altar we remarked. a 
a coun- 


. <4 


But beſides this particular ſtigma, the ſaint 


gaſconading epitaph on the tomb of 
icliov's, 
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ſellor's mother. Under this ſtone is hid 
a mighty treaſure ! a pious, brave, and wiſe 
woman | Her worth is plainly read in her 
name, Margarita Sophia de Wolffſthal, a 
native of Wurtzburg. 
time ſhould erode titles ſo illuſtrious, or ſuch 
as are written in this decaying ſtone, ſhe, 
whilſt ſhe lived, expreſſed them by her 
ſtriking manners, &c.” A Latin diſtich 
- which plays on the words in monkiſh chimes 
concludes this Thraſonic parade. 
To the right hand in the ſame church 


and in a corner of the wall there is a nati- 


vity of Chriſt, which is {till odder than the 
abovementioned notre dame. The fooliſh 
ſculptor has here repreſented the Virgin 
Mary ſtretched upon her bed, as women, 
when juſt delivered, commonly are, and 
the infant Jeſus well ſwaddled lying by 
her ; but on the bed are two angels kneel- 
ing, one of which holds a flaſk of wine to 


comfort the woman juſt brought to bed, 


and the other a porringer of broth or pot- 
tage for the babe. Around the bed ſtand 
five other angels with the midwife, holding 
litanies in their hands which they ſeem to 
ſing, and at the foot of the bed near a 
cradle is the virgin's ſpouſe faſt aſleep, with 
his head lying on a pron 

In the middle of this church is a very 
fine notre dame, called Mater Pulchræ 
Dilectionis. Four angels as big as life, 
ſtanding upon pedeſtals inſtead of pillars, 
ſupport on their head chapitres joined to- 
gether by large feſtoons of flowers; upon 
theſe chapitres lie four corbeils, which bear 
up a dome, under which is a ſtatue of the 
Virgin. On the top of this dome is a fifth 
angel, pointing to an oval, in which is the 
name of our lady in golden letters. All 
this is fine workmanſhip and richly gilt. 
- In the anti-chamber are the portraits of 
fifteen biſhops of Bamberg, the firſt had a 
red hat on like that of the cardinals, 


Leſt all devouring 


ſtianity. 
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The biſhop of Bamberg is the only pre, 
late in Germany who has his ial? — 
gether with that of wearing the archbiſhop's 
pallium. He has, beſides, the precedency 
of all the biſhops in the empire, and holds 
immediately of the pope. His ſubjects can- 
not appeal from his juriſdiction; beſides all 
this, he is governor of the circle of Fran- 
conia, jointly with the marquis of Bareith. 
The moſt conſiderable places belonging to 
him are, Kronach and Fortzheim, not far 
from Bamberg. There is but little com- 
merce in his dominions. 

Bamberg, in Latin Bergium & Babera- 
berga, is Ptolemy's Granicnarion, and a 
much larger city than Wurtzburg, but not 
ſo well built. It is very agreeably ſituated. 


The rivers Pegnitz and Rednitz, run thro' 


it, and after forming ſeveral iſles, fall to- 
gether into the Mayne, about a league 
lower. It has no other fortifications than a 
wall; ſo that in time of war the biſhop re- 
ſides at Fortzheim. At Bamberg are ſeve- 
ral publick fountains, the moſt beautiful of 
which is adorned with a Neptune, who makes 
three water- works play thro' his trident. 
Though the ſoil be fertile enough in corn 
and melons, which latter are exquiſite here, 
yet there are but few vineyards about the 
town. - 

About a muſket ſhot from the palace 
which is building here, is a Benedictine 
abbey, which ſtands upon a little eminence, 
called Mount St. Michael. One of its ab- 
bots, cauſed the church to be painted both 
inſide and outſide, with all forts of known 
ſimples. 

At Bamberg a council was held in the 
year 1011, in order to put an end to the 
differences among the German biſhops ; 
and in the time of Henry IV. its biſhop 
Otho, converted the Pomeranians to Chriſ- 
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CH AP. XVIII. 
Journey from BAMBERG re NUREMBERG. 


SEC 


Me + 


diving an Account af the intermediate Towns, as Fortzheim, its Fortifications and Hiſtory , 
Payerſdorff and its Curioſities, Erlang, Nuremberg, Feſtival of Merchants, their 


Proceſſion, St. Sebaldus's Church and his Tomb, Se. 


Caſtle of Nuremberg, a very 


deep Well, Eppelen the Sorcerer; the Chapel, the Emperor's Apartment, the Church of 
St. Laurence, and a beautiful Fountain, others with Inſcriptions, Magiſtracy of Nurem- 


berg, the Hoſpital. 


E. ſet out from Bamberg early in 
the morning, that we might get to 
Nuremebrg before the gates were ſhut, 
which is always done about ſeven o'clock 
in the evening. We found the road good, 
and going at a good rate in our Berlin, we 
arrived at Fortzheim about nine o'clock. 
This is the Locoritum of the ancients ;. it 
lies at the confluence of the Wiſent and 
Rednitz.. It is ſtrongly and regularly for- 
tified, and commonly the biſnop Roo there 
a very ſtout garriſon. 

Yet duke Bernard of Saxe-Weymar, ge- 
neral of the Swediſh: army, took it at the 
firſt onſet in 1633, It was at Fortzheim, 
that the princes and biſhops of Germany, 
in the year goo, choſe for emperor Lewis 
the Fourth, ton of Arnolphus, and the laſt 
of the race of. Charlemagne, in oppoſition 
to the Italians, who had ſet up old Beren- 
ger as king of Italy. And here alſo ſome 
prifices and biſhops aſſembled, who, thro! 
the intrigues of the famous monk Hilde- 
brand, or pope Gregory VII. having de- 
poſed the great but unfortunate emperor, 
Henry. IV. in 1077, choſe Rudolph. duke 
of Swabia in his room. 

At noon. we ſtopped at Payerſdorff, a 
{mall town belonging to the margrave of 
Bareith, all the inhabitants of which are 
Lutherans. 


* 


2 


We went to ſee a great caſtle | 


within cannon ſhot of the town; it is a vaſt. 
building of hewn ſtone, entire without, 
but within- quite ruinous. The Swedes 
took it in the time of Guſtavus Adolphus ; 
and while they were maſters of it, extremely 
harraſſed all the country of Bamberg, till 
the Imperial army diſlodged them and re- 
duced the caſtle to the condition it is now 
in. At our return, we paſſed through the 
church-yard of a Lutheran church; where 
we obſerved in a niche, our Saviour pray- 
ing in the garden of Gethſemane, and his 
three diſciples a ſleep. The ſculptor, in- 
ſtead of making an angel hold the bitter 
cup to him, as moſt other ſculptors and 
painters do, has. thought fit to make God 
the Father himſelf preſent it to him, who 
with the other hand, gives him his bene- 
diction. 

Some time after we paſſed through the 
town of Erlang, where the margrave of 
Bareith, is building a ſumptuous palace for 
his reſidence; after his example the princi- 
pal perſons of his court, are likewiſe fitting 
up very genteel houſes for themſelves. This 
town ſtands upon the river Schwabach, 
which runs into the Rednitz, a little below 
this place. There are vaſt numbers of firs 
about it; and one ſees here; inſtead of 
vines, plantations of hops and: tobacco. 
About a ſhort league on this fide of Nurem- 


berg 
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berg, we began to meet with very fine gar- 
dens in great numbers, belonging to its 
burghers, even to the gates of the city. 

The merchafits of this city, who have a 
conſiderable commerce with thoſe of St. 
Gall in Switzerland, were treated to day 
magnificently, at the expence of the latter. 
From the gate of our inn to the hall for 
feſtivals, all the ſtreets were ſtrewed with 
flowers and odoriferous herbs. A conſul 
of St. Gall, who reſides here, ſtood at the 
gate, and received about twenty-four mer- 
chants of this body. | 

When the whole afſembly met, they 
went out of the hall two and two, with 
two trumpets and four hautboys before 
them. They were followed by the uſher, 
who carried in his hand a large wooden 
bowl full of pepper, from the bottom of 
which riſes a peg very broad at the top, 
and covered with a pair of old gloves, to 
denote that the chief commerce of theſe 
merchants conſiſts in ſpiceries and old wares, 
which they ſendinto Switzerland: under theſe 
old gloves were ten florins of gold, the tri- 
bute which this little ſociety pays every year 
to the magiſtrates of Nuremberg. 

Upon entering into a large publick hall, 
called the Waagh, the conſul harangued 
them very eloquently, upon the advantages 
of their commerce, &c. After this ſpeech 
the company returned to our inn in the 
ſame order to dine, the conſul conducting 
them to the ſale deſtined for the feſtivals, 
to which we were likewiſe admitted as 
ſtrangers. | | 
The firſt thing which ſtruck us there, 
was two vaſt bulfers, with bowls and cups 
of enormous magnitude; among the reſt, 
one upon which the figures of the emperor 
and the electors are painted on horſeback, 
holding at leaſt four good Engliſh quarts. 
This at feſtivals, made the tour. The 
votes here were taken as in the Britiſh par- 
lament, and the majority decided. This 
article diſpatched, the uſher took out of his 
pocket a long paper roll, and called over 
the names of the gueſts. The repaſt pre- 
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face to the helmet. 
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pared for theſe merchants was magnificent, 


but by their manner of drinking large 
| brimmers ſo faſt, which we ſtood to ſee for 


an hour, about ſix, half a dozen coaches 
came to our inn, in which ſeveral of them 
were carried off, who appeared rather dead 
than alive. 

The only remarkable thing, beſides, we 
ſaw this day, was the principal church de- 
dicated to St. Sebaldus, a large Gothic 
ſtructure ; in the choir of which this faint, 
a prince of the royal family of Denmark, 
lies interred. His monument is of braſs in 
the Gothic taſte. Upon a dome ſupported 
by eight pillars, ſtand three others of a lets 
ſize, againſt which lean the ſtatues of the 
twelve apoſtles. Under the dome is a ſharp 


| bottomed wooden cheſt, with the arms of 


Denmark and France pa'nted-upon it; the 
lower part of the monument is adorned 
with baſſo relievos, repreſenting the chief 


events of his life. 


To day we went to ſee the caſtle, it is of 
a very irregular figure, and ſtands upon 
a rock much higher than the town, the 
ſite of which laſt is uneven. After paſſing 
through the firſt gate of this fortreſs, there 
is to the left, an antique chapel, which is 
ſaid to have been formerly a temple dedi- 
cated to Crodo and Hirmenſul, divinities 
worſhipped by the ancient Germans. The 
ſtatues of theſe gods are ſtill extant ; they 
ſtand againſt the walls on the outſide of this 
chapel. . 

The well in this caſtle is ſaid to be very 
deep, but we did not find it to be near 
the depth of that in Ehrenbreitſtein. 

Behind the door of the great hall, is the 
complete armour of a famous ſorcerer, call- 
ed Eppelen of St. Gall, with a wooden 
Of whom and his 
horſe's leaping, are many legendary ſtories. 

The chapel of this caſtle. is ſmall ; there 
is, however, ſomething particular in 1t. 
Firſt of all upon the principal altar, is a 
piece of ancient ſculpture in wood, repre- 
ſenting the holy ſupper. Judas is with the 
other apoſtles, but in a ſtanding * 


BuRNET, MissON, BLAINVILLE, MoNTFAUCON, Ge. 
»4+ has a purſe in his hand, and bends a little 


towards our Lord, not to get his hand firſt 
to the diſh, but to receive a conſecrated 
hoſt, which Chriſt is reaching to his mouth, 
All the other diſciples have their eyes fixed 
on this action, except St. John, who is in 
the attitude of one aſleep, with his head on 
the table. 3 : 
In the ſecond place the cieling of this 
little chapel, is ſupported by four Corin- 
thian pillars. | 
From this chapel] we went to the em- 
peror's apartment, when he comes to this 
place, in which we took notice of a capita] 
picture, repreſenting the homage paid by 
the magiſtrates of Nuremberg, to the em- 
peror Matthias, July 2, 1612. There a- 
mong other things pretty remarkable, the 
margrave of Bareith turns his back on the 
emperor very. fiercely, inſtead of faluting 
him, and retires in a huff, becauſe this 
prince had refuſed to inveſt him with. the 
dignity of burgrave of Nuremberg, which 
he imagined to belong to him. | 
With regard to the apartments, the em- 
peror is certainly very much ſtraightened in 
it, as well as the empreſs, who has but two 
little chambers or, more properly ſpeaking, 
holes and theſe extremely dirty. 58 
We attended the Lutheran ſervice in the 
church of St. Laurence, which is the largeſt 
in this city. It is a Gothic fabric, which 
has nothing ſingular in it, only that it has 
eight gates. Near it is a pretty remarkable 
fountain, its baſon is an octagon, in the 
middle of which ſtands a large braſs pillar. 
From its chapiters project ſix muzzles of 
lions, each of which ſpurts water into the 
air out of a twiſted pipe. On the cornice 
are the fix cardinal virtues, which ſpout 
water from their breaſts. On this pillar 
ſtands a leſs one fluted, upon which are ſix 
infants, every one of them leaning on an 
eſcutcheon that bears.the arms of the em- 
pire, thoſe of Nuremberg and other towns, 
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They all ſound trumpets, out of which jets 
water plays in plenty. On the top of this 
ſecond pillar is a fine ſtatue of juſtice, with 
her ſword in one hand and her balance in 
the other; ſhe like wiſe emits water from 
her breaſts, and ſupports herſelf upon a 
large oſtrich ſpouting water very copiouſly; 
all this is done in braſs, being ſurrounded 
with an iron-grate carved and gilt. | 

Beſides theſe are two other fountains, 
but much ſimpler, with two Latin in- 
ſcriptions, in one of which the forty patri- 
cians of Nuremberg, are called Patres Pa- 
triæ, though they have erected themſelves * 


into petty tyrants, over the other citizens, 


who are no better than ſlaves under them, 
and obliged to pay what taxes and impoſts 
they pleaſe, without being accountable for 
one farthing they levy. 
Theſe patricians who affect to imitate the 
noble Venetians in every thing, and even 
endeavour to refine upon their politics, 
appear in public with pointed hats and 
buſhy enormous ruffs, that might ſerve for 
umbrellas to two or three women; and 
though they think themſelves not a few 
degrees higher than the ſenators of old 
Rome, who often beheld kings at their 
feet, they are ſo afraid of the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, that they ſhut all the gates of their city 
preciſely at ſeven in the evening, he claim- 
ing the burgraviate of Nuremberg. 
From the church of St. Laurence we 
went to that of the hoſpital, where we ſaw 
the tomb of its founder, named Magnus: 
here is kept Charlemagne's crown with his 
ſword, ſceptre, monde, and other ornaments 
uſed at the coronation of an emperor. Theſe 
were all brought from Prague by the em- 
peror Sigiſmunc. | 
Here we ſaw allo a large ſharp bottomed 
cheſt, ſuſpended in the air by two iron 
chains faſtened to the cieling, in which are 
ſaid to be a great number of ſacred relicks. 
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II. Deſcription of Nuremberg continued; its Arſenal, Town-Houſe, Apartments for the 
Deputies , Franconia, Sebald's Portrait, and other Pictures, the Council Chamber, 
Cabinets of Curiofities, that of Viati, Hauck, Sc. Medal of Pope Clement XI. remark- 
able Fountain and Inſcription, ridiculous Cuſtoms at Nuremberg. 


of Ie day we aſked leave to fee the ar- 


ſenal, much celebrated in Germany, 
being reckoned one of the fineſt; but were 
flatly denied the favour, the magiſtracy 


having forbidden ſhewing it to any perſon 


whatſoever. The three hundred pieces of 
braſs cannon formerly ſeen here, ag 


thought by the patricians more than nece 


fary tor the defence of their city, we were 


told they have wiſely converted them into 
gold. : 


With regard to the town-houſe, that we 
were permitted to ſee : it is a vaſt edifice of 


hewn ftone, about a hundred paces in 
breadth.” The front is very fine, having a 
noble portal in the middle of it, adorned 


with ſeveral ftatues, and the architecture 


of the whole is regular and in a good taſte. 
There are two other very grand gates to it 
at equal diſtances one from another, which 
are no leſs ſplendidly ornamented ; but it 
 ftands crowded up, and the court behind 
it is ſo narrow, that it ſcarcely deſerves to 
be called one. We were led up by very 
indifferent ſtairs to a long gallery, upon the 


cieling of which is repreſented in relievo, a 


famous tournament celebrated in this city 
about three hundred years ago. 

Hence they conducted us into a very pi- 
tiful chamber, where the deputies from the 


circle of Franconia, meet every day for the 
affairs of the province. Thoſe of the biſhop. 
of Bamberg and marquis of Bareith, preſide 
in this aſſembly. Theſe deputies are 18 in 
all, and attended by nine ſecretaries, who 
at another table write their reſolutions. 
Within this chamber, over the door, is a 
picture, containing the portraits of the three 
brothers, John George, Frederick, and 
John Chriſtian, princes of Saxony, who 
ſupported Luther in his reformation; the 
ſecond of theſe holds in his hand the im- 
- 


| perial crown, which he would not accept 
of. The tapeſtry of this chamber contains 
the hiſtory of Nebuchadnezzar in ſix pieces; 
among ſeveral pictures in the great number 
of chambers here, the beſt are the follow- 
ing; namely, a portrait of Sebald Schir- 
mer of Nuremberg, who though of mean 
parentage, came to be general to the em- 
peror Rudolphus II. and made no {ſmall 
noiſe in the world; he is in a ſitting atti- 
tude, and wants no part of armour but a 
head piece; four Latin diſtichs in gold 
letters ſurround the picture, which tells us 
Penzius drew it: the portrait of the famous 
mathematician John Neudorff, by Albert 
Durer; thoſe of Charlemagne, the emperors 
Sigiſmund, the -two Rudolphs, Mathias, 
Ferdinand II. III. and IV. allo a very large 
painting, which repreſents the homage ren- 
dered by the magiſtracy of Nuremberg to 
the emperor Leopold; a very ancient Ma- 
donna, given by Frederic, elector of Saxony, 
in 1322 a St. Luke painting the Virgin 
Mary; Adam and Eve, by Albert Durer; 
this piece is highly eſteemed, and dated 
1507, Eve preſents the apple with a very 
arch inſinuating ſmile; a very ridiculous ſa- 
crifice of Iſaac, in which he is laid upon a 
pile of wood, his face downward, Abraham 
is dreſſed like a butcher with a white apron 
and a large knife, ſo near his ſon's throat 
that one cannot help trembling for the poor 
child, and ſo much the more, that his fa- 
ther caſts his eyes up to Heaven to ſee if 
the angel was coming, and ſeems to be 
quite out of patience, and on the very point 
of finiſhing the ſaerifice; here the painter 
has employed no angel to deliver Iſaac ; 
another picture by Albert Durer, in which 


4 


are the ſaints, Peter, Paul, John, and 


Mark; a Hercules and Antæus, which 
came from Rome, a very bold piece, * 
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of ſome excellent hand, but they could not 
tell us his name; the murther of Abel by a 
famous painter of this city named Preifler, 
where Cain kills his brother with a large 
flint ſtone, a portrait of queen Chriſtina 6f 
Sweden, done in 1650. Yeſterday paſſing 
by the palace of the Teutonic knights, we 
obſerved an epiphany painted on the out- 
fide of the chapel, in which one of the three 
kings has a bonnet, like that of the doge 
of Venice, and the Moor Belthaſar wears 
the collar of the golden fleece. But to day 
in the town-houſe, we ſaw a hiſtory piece, 
in which the ſtory of Eſther and Ahaſuerus 
is painted, a very fine picture in other re- 
ſpects, and juſtly eſteemed, where Ahaſue- 
rus, who has the face and dreſs of king 
Francis I. wears this collar, the queen is 
dreſſed like the ladies at Nuremberg. 

In the laſt chamber is a large picture 
which quite covers one ſide of the wall, 
the ſubject of it-is the feſtival, given by the 
emperor Ferdinand III. in the grand hall 
here, to the plenipotentiaries at the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty of Munſter ; they are 
all painted in this piece as big as the life, 
among others, is Charles Guſtavus ſucceſ- 
for to queen Chriſtina, the famous Wran- 
gel, Charles Lewis, elector Palatine, and 
Piccolomini duke of Amalfi, the emperor's 
repreſentative. This piece was done in 
1650, by the famous Sandraert. 

From hence we paſſed into the great hall, 
where we were deſired to obſerve a pane of 
glaſs with the emperor's arms, in the 
middle of which is a hole made by Wran- 
gel, who diſcharged his piſtol through the 
the window, ſaying, *<* ſince peace is now 
concluded, I ought to unload my arms.” 
Under this pane is written in large gold 
letters, © ſalus populi ſuprema lex.” 

The laſt apartment we ſaw was the coun- 
cil-chamber, which is very ſmall, and in it 
nothing remarkable but a picture of the 
laſt judgment, faid to be fix hundred years 
old. St Joſeph is here painted in the habit 
of a Carmelite. Under the town houſe are 


vaſt cellars, into which we declined enter- 
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ing, from the remembrance of the adven- 
tures we had formerly met with in ſuch 
ſubterraneous places. | 
Mr. Viati's cabinet of curioſities ſince his 
death, has been diſſipated; but Mr. Hauck 
has collected a great variety of minerals, 
ſhells, plants, &c. he has alſo a little arſe- 
nal, full of antique and modern arms; in a 


corner of this room is a figure of Guſtavus 


Adolphus, in a coarſe buff coat ſitting in a 
chair. All of a ſudden the ſtatue ſtarted 
up and put on a very menacing look, which 
was occaſioned by one of the company un- 
knowingly treading upon a ſpring under 
the boards, &c. . 

He is poſſeſſed of ſeveral curious ſecrets; 
as a method of preparing iron by beating it 
with a hammer, ſo as to become red hot; 
he makes piſtols which diſcharge a hundred 
times without priming, at a ducat a pair, 
&c. Here I jaw a ſilver medal which was 
{truck by Chriſtopherus Furer, a patrician 
of Nuremberg, highly in honour of pope 
Clement XI. which gave occaſion to an 
epigram from Rome, to the grand duke of 
Tuſcany, concluding thus, that from 
the effect which Clement's virtues has on 
heretics, it is plain that ſoon there will be 
but one ſheepfold and one ſhepherd.” - 

In the new ſquare are three fountains, 
the middle one is the moſt remarkable. 
It is a large oval baſon, in which is a rock, 
and on the top of that four large heads of 
dolphins that ſpurt water, they ſupport a 
big ſhell, out of which riſes a triton, which 
jets a plentiful ſtream into the air, through 
his trumpet marine, ſpreading a continual 
rain around; from the bottom of the baſon 
project four other leſſer water- ſpouts, which 
throw their water into the triton's ſhell, 


through the hollow ſlopings of which it re- 


turns into the baſon. All is incloſed within 
a fine iron-baluſtrade, with an inſcription in 
gold letters, Anno 1687. 

In walking a foot through the ſtreets 
here, the women and girls in the ſhops, 
ſtaredatusand laughed fullin our faces; and 
thoſe we meet in the ſtreets, ſerved us in the 

U uu 2 ſame 


Fat 
ſame manner; likewiſe in paſſing by any of 
the _ patricians | houſes, my lady fenatreſs, 
and her ſervants came to peep at us 
through little caſements. If we chanced to 
look at them, in they drew their heads, 
and down came theſe wickets. | 

At every gate of the city, a man hired 
on purpoſe, mounts, towards evening, the 
top of a high tower, whence he ſounds a 
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frightful horn, at the ſecond blaſt of which | 


III. Account of Nuremberg continued; the Library and Manuſcripts in it, Curioſities, 
Inſcriptions, fine Fountain, Bridge of one Arch, Calviniſis Place of Worſhip, ſeverity of 
the Lutheran Magiſtrates againſt them, but their Moderation towards Lutherans, Hiſtory 
of Nuremberg, its Sieges, Ingenuity of the Inhabitants, Invention of Gun- Powder and 

Fire- Arms, Streets, and Houſes, Fountains and large Square, Rivers, Catholicks not 
numerous, Jews ill treated, Pretenſions of ſeveral Princes, its Magiſtracy, learned Men, 


Albert Durer, Sc. 


HIS day we ſaw the public library 

of Nuremberg. The keeper, who 
is a Dr. of divinity, aſſured us, that it con- 
tains no leſs than twenty ſix thouſand vo- 
lumes. | * 
At the beginning of the reformation it 
was compoſed of all the books poſſeſſed by 
the convents in the city and neighbour- 
hood. Here is a very good portrait of the 


famous Eraſmus ; another of Metrophanes, 


patriarch of Alexandria; one of the cele- | 
we law great numbers of peaſants of both 


brated Jew of Nineveh, named Joſephus 
Adjuſtus, who turning Chriſtian, was made 
Hebrew profeſſor at Wittemberg. 

Here is a Greek manuſcript, in charac- 

ters very different from thoſe now in uſe, 
which we were affured was more than a 
thouſand years old. It contains the four 
evangeliſts, ſome of St. Paul's epiſtles, 
with divers hymns and prayers, uſed then 
by the Greek church. N 

Eight huge folio manuſcripts, contain- 
ing 3 hymns, prayers, &c. in large 
Gothic letters with beautiful miniatures, 
done by Margeritte Karteuſerin, a Domini- 
can nun at Nuremberg. The firſt volume 
was begun in 1458, and the laſt, in 1470, 


ſo that ſhe was but twelve years in finiſhing 


tions, alſo wore garlands. | 


ing a trumpet marine; upon the rock 


theſe, and that only at her hours of recrea- 


every one muſt get to town, or be ſhut out 
all night. But as for the patricians, they 
make them, when they have a mind, delay 
their ſound for two or three hours, or as 
long as they pleaſe. | 
Another odd cuſtom here is, that the 
greater part. of the inhabitants wear no 
ſhirts a bed, and that merely to fave 
them. 


tion. A figure of Moſes about a foot high, 
containing the whole pentateuch written in 
a ſmall character ; a. man's head with two 
ſmall horns each an inch long, as ſatyrs are 
generally repreſented; a ſtone weighing 
ten ounces, found in the bladder of one of 
the library keepers, who lived more than 
ſixty years, with that huge ſtone in his 
body, &c. &c. _ | 

At a wedding in the fuburbs of Werth, 


ſexes, ſitting round twenty large tables, 
ſmoaking, drinking, or champing a kind 
of cakes, as hard as flint. Fhe bridegroom 
and bride, had each a crown of flowers on 
their head, and four luſty boors, near rela- 


We went to ſee a magnificent fountain 
at a ſtatuary's here. In the middle of a 
vaſt baſon of marble, will be placed a large 
rock, in which two caverns are to be op- 
polite each other. From theſe grottos 
ſpring with great fury, two ſea horſes of 
braſs, with riders who manage them with 
large ſea-reeds ; above theſe grottos are two 
little infants of the ſame metal, each _ | 

It 
two 
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two Naiads with oars in their hands, in large 
baſons, and four dragons mounted by little 
children. The whole is of brals, all the 
figures are as big as life, and the attitudes 
admirable. Out of the middle of this rock 
riſes a pedeſtal, adorned with feſtoons com- 
poſed of coral and various ſhells, with car- 
touches, &c. and with all theſe ornaments, 
are intermixed ſome dolphins heads. The 
fineſt figure in the whole, is a Neptune 
ſanding upon the pedeſtal. This charm- 
ing ſtatue is nearly ten feet high, and 
weighs twenty-two hundred weight. The 
ſtatuary told us, it was twenty. years ſince 
they begun to work on this fountain, and 
it will throw out two hundred hogſheads of 
water in an hour. It is valued at between 
thirty and thirty-five thouſand crowns. 
Returning to our inn we paſſed over a 
ſtone bridge of one arch, but neither ſo 
long nor fo high as the Rialto at Venice, 
its utmoſt extent being fifty ordinary paces, 
over the little river Pegnitz; at one ex- 
tremity is a large fleſh market, built of 
hewn ſtone, on its gate is a vaſt ox of ſtone 
lying on his belly, with gilt horns and hoofs. 
Underneath is a Latin couplet in gold 
letters, that every thing has its begin- 
ning and increaſe, but the ox you ſee here 
never was a calf.” | 
The place where the Calviniſts meet 
for worſhip, is two or three muſket ſhot 
without the gates of the city and coſt them 


dear, having with much ado obtained per- 


miſſion for that purpoſe. The hall holds 
about five hundred perſons. The rigidity 
of the Lutheran ſenate had not long before 
obliged them to go above a league from 
town, till the king of Pruſſia obtained the 
preſent indulgence for them. They are 
ſtill forced to marry and baptize in the Lu- 
theran churches. Though moderate divines 
have never been able to allay the inveterate 
hatred of bigots againſt the Calviniſts, 
yet che latter look upon the former as their 
brethren, and diſentangled from the abuſes 
of the Romiſh church. 


Nuremberg is an imperial free city, 
made ſo by the emperor Frederick Barba- 
roſſa; it lies on the river Pegnitz, in the 
midſt of a very beautiful country. The 
infamous Wenceſlaus ſon and ſucceſſor of 
Charles IV. ſold the inhabitants of this 
city, as hiſtory tells us, not a few ve 
noble privileges for four cart loads of Rhe- 
niſh wine. It was anciently called Mons 
Noricorum, but it has ſince conſiderably 
enlarged its territories, having now eight 
large towns, and near five hundred boroughs 
and villages in them, together with a noble 
univerſity in the city of Altdorff, founded 
by the ſenate of Nuremberg, in 1579. 

This large city is encompaſſed with a 
triple wall and ditch; but the fortifications 
are very inconſiderable. Yet count Tilly 
with an army of fifty thouſand men, be- 
ſieged Nuremberg in vain, and no better 
ſucceſs had the famous Walleſtein, whom 
Guſtavus Adolphus forced to raiſe the ſiege 
moſt ingloriouſly, after putting the greateſt 
part of his army to the ſword. It is twice as 
large as Frankfort, and its commerce renders 
it very rich and populous. The induſtry and 
ingenuity of the inhabitants have rendered 
the manufactures of Nuremberg, famous 
all over the world; particularly one here 
made an eagle of wood ſo dexterouſly, that 
it flew a quarter of a league out of town to 
meet Maximihan, -when making his public 
entry into this city, and flew back along with 
him all the way. The Pegnitz croſſes part 
of the city, and ſets ſeveral mills a-going. 
Gun powder and fire arms are pretended to 
have been invented here by the monk Ber- 
thold Schwartz, who lived in the fourteenth 
century, and applied himſelf much to che- 
miſtry. One day mixing in a mortar flower 
of ſulphur, with other ingredients to make 
up ſome medicine, he diſcovered, by chance, 
that execrable invention of gun powder. 

The ſtreets are large, open, well paved, 
but not very ſtraight, and not a few of 
them lie up and down hill. The houfes in 


| general are pretty commodious, and built 


of 
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of hewn ſtone. One particularity in them 
is, that the outer gate, however large, is 
opened very eaſily, by means of an iron 
ſpring on the firſt floor; another ſingularity 
is, that not only the porches and walls 
without, but even the veſtibles and many 
of the apartments within, are adorned with 
ſtags heads and horns. The cielings are 
moitly Poliſh aſh, and the joinery excellent. 
Several public fountains with braſs ſtatues, 
embelliſh this city not a little. Near its 
walls, on the banks of the Pegnitz, is a 
large ſquare, called the Field of Mars, 
where wreſtling and ſuch like recreations 
are followed by the youth. About a league 
from the town, this river joins the Red- 
nitz, which with the acceſſion of ſeveral ri- 
yulets, fall at Bamberg, into the Mayne. 
Here are but few catholics, who perform 
divine ſervice in a Lutheran church after 
| theſe have done. The Jews, who live in a 
borough half a league off, are not allowed 
to enter the city without paying a florin 
for every hour they ſtay, as at Cologne, and 
for the ſame reaſon. ; 
The king of Pruſſia, the elector of Ba- 
varia, the margraves of Bareith and Ohnſ- 
pach, younger branches of Brandenburg, 
have each pretenſions upon Nurember 
The ſenate conſiſts of two burgomaſters, 
thirteen echevins, and as many counſellors. 
The firſt are changed every four weeks, 
one of the burgomaſters is choſen out of 
the echivins, the other from the counſel-! 
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lors. Beſides, there are eight ſenators, cat. 
led alt genanten, all theſe are patriciang, 
and eight other counſellors elected out of 
the trades, who are plebeians, and called 
Ja-herren, who blindly acquieſce in the de- 
ciſions of the patricians. : 
This city gave birth, among other illuſ. 
trious perſonages, to Bilibaldus Berkheime. 
rus, a celebrated hiſtorian, Joachim, and 
Philip Camerarius, father and fon, the for- 
mer founded the college of phyſicians here 
and the latter was an able lawyer and 
ſenator, who publiſhed Meditationes Hiſto- 
ricæ, in three volumes 4to, Conrad Ritter- 
huſius, pfofeſſor of law, Andreas Altha- 
merus, a learned divine, who publiſhed an- 
notations on the epiſtle of St. James, in 
which he has uſed that apoſtle very freely 
on the. merit of good works; to him we 
likewiſe are obliged for very curious re- 
marks on Tacitus de Situ, &c. Germa- 
nicæ of Baſil, and Michael Beſlerius, uncle 
and nephew, both conſiderable botanifts, &c. 
Albert Durer, the famous painter, was alſo 
of Nuremberg. The moſt admired pieces 
of this great man are, an adoration of the 
Magi, drawn in 1506, Adam and Eve, 
done the year following, and to be ſeen in 
the town-houſe aboyementioned. Beſides 
pictures and prints, he has left behind him 
treatiſes. on perſpective and architecture, 
together with four books on the ſymmetry 
of the members of the human body, much 
eſteemed. - He died here in 1528, | 
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Giving an Account of its Hiſtory, Univerſity, Library, French Cruelty, Puniſhment of 4 
treacherous Commander, Reaſon of the Elector's Removal to Manheim, the Heidelberg 
Jun, Town-Houſe, Churches, Caſtle, and Palace, a ſolitary Place near the Town, 
Lobensfelt Monaſtery, Manheim, Cruelties of the French, their fine Gates, Palace, 


Character of the Inhabitants. 


AVING been ſome days on the road 
and met with nothing remarkable, 
we to day arrived at Heidelberg. 

This city which ſtands in the circle of 
of the Lower Rhine, was anciently the me- 
tropolis of all Swabia. The name is de- 
rived from heilebeeren, i. e- myrtle berries, 
which grow in the neighbourhodd, and 
hence in Latin, called Myrtilorum Mons, 
and Myrtiletum, as well as Heidelberga or 
Elderberga. It is agreeably ſituated, and 
in a good air, being ſurrounded with hills 
which are covered with vines, except on 
the weſt, where is a large and fruitful 
plain on the river Neckar, which runs by 
the city under a wooden bridge. It is ſup- 
poſed to be the Budoris of the ancients. It 
is adorned with an univerſity, and has bred 
many great men. It had three or four 


colleges for the ſubſiſtence of poor men, | 


and managed by the academical ſenate, 
conſiſting of three divinity profeſſors, four 
for law, three for phyſic, and fix for philo- 
ſophy. They have a rector magnificentiſſi- 
mus, commonly the elector himſelf, tho? 
he is only an honorary officer, and likewiſe a 
rector magnificus, like the vice-chancellor 
in Oxford or Cambridge, who is prefident 


of the ſenate, and choſen annually out of 
the profeſſors. The firſt chair inſtituted 


for publickly teaching the law of nature 
and nations, was founded here for the fa- 


| mous Samuel Puffendorf, who here began 
his ſyſtem, which he finiſhed in Sweden. 
This city has ſuffered much by wars, 
eſpecially from the French; ſo that ſince 
the diſgrace of Frederic, elector Palatine, it 
has been taken, plundered, or burnt, four 
times. | | 
The electors library kept in the church 
of the Holy Ghoſt, was larger, ſays Sca- 
liger, and better filled with choice books, 
than that of the Vatican at Rome ; and ex- 


ceeded all in the empire in that reſpect, as 


well as for the number of its curious manu- 
ſcripts; but when count Tilly, the im- 
perial general, took this city in 1622, and 
put five hundred Palatines in it to the 


ſword, he ſent great part of this library to 


the Vatican at Rome, and the reſt to the 


emperor's at Vienna. 
In 1688, the French ſeized this city 


again, laying the adjacent country under 


contribution, but upon the approach of the 
imperial army, they, contrary to the capi- 
tulation with the dauphin, blew up the 
caſtle, and laid the town in aſhes, together 
with the elector's noble palace, the churches, 
and other public buildings. The French to 
add to their brutality, would not ſuffer the 
citizens to go out of the town, but ſhut them 
up in the great church till they burnt the 
city, and then alſo conſumed that. The 


town was afterwards tolerably repaired, and 
had 
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had a conſiderable garriſon, but the French 
attacked it again in 1693, under marſhal 


de Lorge, and by the treachery of the go- 


vernor, the city was ſoon taken, and the 
people brutiſhly murthered, except ſuch as 
could get into the caſtle. Upon the firſt 
entrance of the French, the gentlewomen 
and others of the town, ſent to the general 
and begged that their honour might be 
ſafe, wluch he promiſed. And for that end 
ordered them all to retire to the great 
church where, contrary to his promiſe, they 
were brutiſhly raviſhed and ſtripped. The 
governor Heideſdorf, capitulated for him- 
ſelf and garriſon, for which being afterwards 
ſentenced to death, he was reprieved, but 
, degraded from the Teutonic order, led a- 
bout in a cart with the common hangman, 
and then baniſhed, but falling into the 
hands of the peaſants, they beat him to 
death. | 
At this time the French again laid the 
city in aſhes, broke up the electoral tombs, 
expoſed their corpſes, cut off their heads, 
and kicked them about the ſtreets. They 
turned the inhabitants, .who were about 
I 5000, out of the town by night; and being 


{ſtripped of all they had, many died of 


want, particularly women with child, who 
fell in labour with the fright; and ſuch of 
them as had ſtrength to go further, were 
forced to leave — dead infants on the 
roads. | | 1 
The elector after this, encouraged the 
people to rebuild the town, promiſing them 
exemption from taxes for thirty years, with 
liberty of conſcience; but being a papiſt 
himſelf, he was ſoon + lrg on by the 
Jeſuits, to make one of their ſociety a pro- 
feſſor in the univerſity, and oppreſſed his 
proteſtant ſubjects, till the elector of Bran- 
denburg and other proteſtant princes, in- 
_ terpoſed in their behalf. 

The French ſeized Heidelberg again, in 
1709, and put the neighbouring country 
under contribution, by which the inhabit- 
ants were ſo impoveriſhed, that ſeveral 
thouſands of them were forced to fly to 


2 


foreign countries, particularly England, 
where they received very liberal charities, 
and after having ſubſiſted about three 
months at 'the public expence, in tents 
erected for them upon Blackheath and at 
Camberwell near London, they were moſtly 
ſent to lreland, and the Britiſh colonies in 
America. | 
This city was, however, beginning to 
recover by the elector's reſiding here, but 
being diſguſted at the Calviniſts for refuſing 
to give him up the body of the great 
church, which they had allotted them by the 
peace of Weſtphalia, the choir being in the 
poſſeſſion of the Roman catholicks, and 
that in lieu of a better church to be built 
for them, he quitted Heidelberg for ever, 
and went to Manheim, ſince which, this 
city having no trade, and ſubſiſting only 
by the court or by the tribunals of the 
regency, which the prince carried a- 
long with him, it has been decaying ever 
ſince. | | 
The principal beauty of this city, con- 
ſiſts in one large handſome ſtreet, with a 
ſquare, ſpacious, and uniform market- 
place. It was large, rich, and populous. 
The elector's caſtle or palace on the 
aſcent of a neighbouring hill, called Conig- 
ſtahl, which overlooks the whole city, was 


beautified with fine gardens, grottos, and 


near it a ſtrong tower; which for its height 
and fortifications, was hardly to be equalled 
in the whole empire; ſo that for its ſtrength, 
it was called Trutz Kayler, i. e. a defi- 
ance to the emperor.“ But after the peace 
of Weſtphalia, it was called the Star fort. 
This palace is incloſed with a wall and a 


deep ditch hewn out of the rock. By an 


inſcription over the gate, it appears to have 
been founded by the elector Lewis V. but 
it has been ſince enlarged, particularly with 
that called the Engliſh building, in honour 
of the ele&reſs Palatine Elizabeth, who 


was daughter to king James I. of Great 


Britain. | 
To travellers in theſe parts it is well 
known, that here are ſeveral towns noted 


for 


BurneT, Misson, MonTFavucon, Se. 
markable ſtructures are, the town-houſe, 


for tuns or wine vats, of an uncommon 
magnitude, carved and gilt, which ſeem to 
be built more for ornament than uſe ; and 
roceeds not only from the veneration which 
the Germans have for the wine they con- 
tain, but to ſhew that it is one of the moſt 
profitable branches of their trade, in the 
rovince near the Rhine and Danube. In 
a cellar under one of the towers of the elec- 
tor's palace, ſtood the largeft tun of all, it 
being capable of holding 528 hogſheads, 
or 26250 gallons, Paris meaſure, which 
was rebuilt, and made to hold 600 hogſ- 
heads, or 200 tuns, Engliſh meaſure. The 
old one had iron hoops of 12200 pounds 
weight each; but the new one has large 
ones of knee timber, like the ribs of a ſhip, 
with ſeveral inſcriptions carved and painted, 
being ſupported by carved pedeſtals. Upon 
one fide was a handſome ſtair caſe of forty- 
three ſteps, leading to the top (whereas the 
old one had only ſeventeen) on which there 
was a gallery ſet round with balluſtres, on 
the platform over which, the electors have 
had frequent carouſals. This tun having 
been firſt emptied, was afterwards knocked 
in pieces by the French, in 1688. But 
though the elector had a new one made 
which was larger; yet ſince that, in the 
time of king Auguſtus, Saxony ſaw a tun 
which far ſurpaſſed it, made by general 
Kyaw at Konigſtein. 
This city is divided into five juriſdictions, 
the inhabitants being ranked under ſo many 


claſſes, the members of each not being | 


obliged to appear before any court but their 
own. It is alſo divided into four wards, 
under a prætor and burgomaſter. The ge- 
nerality of the inhabitants being Calviniſts, 
church affairs are generally managed by a 
prefecture or preſbytery, conſiſting of de- 
puties, that make in all 21. 8 

The French proteſtants have a church 
here, as have alſo the Lutherans another, 
called the church of Providence, the firſt 
ſtone of which was laid by a Calviniſt elec- 
tor, to ſhew his moderation. This city 


was very handſomely built; and its moſt re- 
Vol. I. Ns. 27. | 
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once famous for its curious clock, which 
had divers movements, and repreſented ſe- 
veral figures of men fighting, and a cock 
crowing, &c. when the hour ſtruck. The 
church of the Holy Ghoſt and that of St. 
Peter, in which are many monuments of 
the electors. | 8 

The caſtle and palace bear the marks of 
the ravages committed there by the French, 
a great part of it being ſo ruinous, that of 
four conſiderable manſions of which it con- 
ſiſted, there was only one that was not 
damaged. The remains of the palace are 
in a ſtyle neither Gothic nor modern, but 
a rhapſody of all the orders heaped upon 
one another, without either fancy or judg- 
ment. It has a magnificent terras towards 
the town, whence there is a proſpect of the 
plain and the country round, for ſeveral 
leagues. The inſide of it is ſcarcely more 
regular than the outſide. The elector's 
apartment conſiſts of a long ſuite of rooms, 
without beauty or proportion, and the other 
chambers are ſmall, and of pretty difficult 
acceſs, on account of a great number of 
{mall ſteps leading up and down to them. 

We went to fee a ſolitary place about a 
mile from the town, with three wells which 
come down from an hill, and after filling 
five ponds and paſſing over three water- 
falls, ran with fo ſtrong a ſtream through 
the adjacent plain, as to drive ſeveral mills, 
at a diſtance from one another. 
We went afterwards to a monaſtery near 
this city, called Lobensfeldt, which for- 
merly belonged to jeſuits; but was after- 
wards beſtowed by the elector upon ſome 
Engliſhmen, of which above z hundred 
came hither in 1661, and ſettled with their 
families. They called themſelves Chriſtian 
Jews, maintained a community of many 
things, did not cut their hair, nor ſhave 
their beards, obſerving many other ceremo- 
nies of the Old Teſtament. Their head 
was one Pool of Norwich. 

We next ſet out for Manheim, which 
ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the Rhine, about 
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a quarter of a league from its confluence 
with the Neckar. Here was a caſtle, called 
Echelberg, where, at the inſtance of the 
emperor Sigiſmund and the council of Con- 
ſtance, Balthaſar Coſa, known by the name 
of pope John XXIII. was kept priſoner. 
It was ſtrongly fortified by the elector Fre- 
derick IV. in 1606, but diſmantled by the 
'Spaniards in 1622. It was refortified by 
his fon Frederick V. king of Bohemia, and 
the laſt proteſtant elector, who added ſeve- 
ral outworks and two citadels; in one of 
which called Frederickſburg, there was a 
neat church, named Concordia, where the 
Papiſts, Lutherans, and Calviniſts, wor- 
ſhipped by turns. At the ſame time a 
town, was built with parallel ſtreets, and 
the principal of theſe which paſſes through 
the middle of it, was planted with trees. 
The French took it in 1688, and being 


obliged next year to quit -it, diſmantled | 


and burnt moſt of it, and plowed up the 
ſown lands in the neighbourhood, on pur- 
poſe to ſtarve the people. Being afterwards 
repaired, the French ſurpriſed it again in 
1692, on the ſabbath day, while the people 
were at church, plundered the town, ra- 
viſhed the women, dragged the men naked 
over the ice, afterwards burnt the city, and 
threatened if ever they rebuilt it again, to 
put them all to the ſword, It was alſo ſti- 
pulated by the treaty of Nimeguen, that 
Manheim ſhould be demoliſhed, which was 
done accordingly. The fortifications have, 
howeyer, been repaired and augmented, 
eſpecially ſince the peace of Ryſwick. 

The eleQor John William, of Neuburg, 
began to fortify it according to the plans of 
the famous Dutch engineer Cohorn, but 
thoſe works were ſuſpended; fo that no 
more than two baſtions and a courtine were 
then finiſhed, But when the elector Charles 
Philip had removed hither from Heidel- 
berg, he ordered theſe works to be reſumed 
and carried on with ſuch diligence, that in 
a few years, the fortifications, which are 
all faced with brick, were completed; and 
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the country in general, as far as the moun- 


the empire, the whole having been laid out 
in the moſt regular and charming manner. 
Its ſituation nevertheleſs, in marſhy ground 
between the Rhine and the Neckar, has 
been always reckoned unhealthy. It has 
three fine gates, of which that of the 
Neckar is the moſt magnificent and beſt 
adorned, having baſſo relievos on it very 
beautifully executed. This gate opens into 
a long and ſpacious ſtreet, running parallel 
with all the reſt, at the end of which is the 
elector's palace, one of the largeſt and moſt 
ſubſtantial buildings in Europe, tho? great 
fault is found with its architecture. Before 
it is a large ſquare, in which is a conſider- 
able number of lodging rooms, with a great 
and high pavilion in the middle, and two 
advanced wings with ample pavilions at the 
ends, where two other very extenſive wings 
riſe on both ſides, which are alſo terminated 
by pavilions, behind which are other lodg- 
ing rooms. The inſide of the palace 1s 
formed by two great courts, ſeparated by 
an open gallery or terras, very much adorned 
with architecture. The apartments are 
beautified with noble floors and cielings; 
and have the fineſt proſpect in the world, 
to Spires, Frankendahl, Worms, and all 


tains of Alſace, which 
towns and villages. | 
All this fine and fruitful country is water- 
ed by the Rhine, which paſſes behind the 
palace of Manheim, and waſhes its fortifi- 
cations. 

In this town are people of both ſexes who 
are of a very amiable character, being ex- 
tremely civil to ſtrangers and ſocial. The 
nobility here maintain a company of French 
comedians, who uſed to act three times a 
week, upon a very ſmall theatre; but both 
the townſmen and foreigners, pay for ad- 
mittance, . 

The three religions tolerated in the em- 
pire, have churches here, and the Jews a 
large ſyna e; the latter are very nu- 
DT at BE and two thirds of the 
g, or on 


conſiſts wholly of 


he made this one of the greateſt towns in 


houſes are theirs, either by buildin 


account 
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account of mortgages; for ſome of them 
are very rich, and they drive a great trade 
with thoſe of their own nation at Mentz, 
Franckfort, and Amſterdam. The paſſage 
from Manheim to Heidelberg, is moſtly all 
the way by the ſide of the Neckar. The 


principal ſecurity of both theſe places, ſeems 
to be in their fite on the right ſide of 
the Rhine, the French having frequently 
marched much lower down that river on the 


oppolite bank. 


Il. Account of the Mountains of Hondirug, the Biſhoprick of Spires, the City of the latter 
Name, its Origin and Hiſtory, the Imperial Chamber, Philipſburg, one of the Cauſes of 
the Civil War in Germany, Lewis XIVth's inſolent Inſcription over the great Gate, 
erazed for a more modeſt one of the Emperor, Biſhoprick of Worms, the City of this 


Name, its Origin and Hiſtory, Inſtance of 


Luther's great Courage, burnt by the French, 


Inſolence of the Papiſts here, its modern State, Wine and Buildings, a very ftrange Picture, 
its Hall, Mint, decay of the Town, a Wine called our Lady's Mill. 


E ſet out early this morning from 
Manheim, and came about noon to 


the Hondſrug or Hunds-ruck, which is a 


ridge of barren hills between the Rhine, 
Moſelle, and Nahe. In Latin it is called 
Hunnorum Tractus, where the Huns made 
conqueſts and ſettlements. The north part 
of it belongs to the elector of Treves, and 
the ſouth part, to the elector Palatine, the 
landgrave of Heſſe-Rhinfels, the prince Pa- 
latine of Birckenfeldt, and the marquis of 
Baden. 

We not long after came into the biſhop- 
rick of Spire or Spires, in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, lying on both ſides of the 
river of the latter name. It is ſurrounded 
by the territories of the elector Palatine. It 
is a fruitful and pleaſant country; but the 
worſt of it is, that the Palatinate, which 
encompaſſes it, is altogether as fertile; ſo 
that the natives are very poor for want of 
vent to their commodities, and the country 
has been ſo often ruined in time of war, 
that the people have not where withal to 
pay the ſovereign's impoſts. The three re- 
ligions are ſo equally tolerated here, that it 
is hard to know which is the eſtabliſhment. 
In the city, the magiſtrates, and moſt of 
the inhabitants, are proteſtants; but in the 
country, there are more Roman catholicks. 
Faving arrived in the evening at the 
city of Spire, we next morning took a walk 
through it. 


The ſite of this place is in a delightful 
plain, on the eaſt ſide of the Rhine, where 
it receives the ſmall river of Spirebach. Its 
German name is Speir, in Latin, Spira, 
Noviomagus or Numetum, and thought to 
be Cæſar's Nemetum civitas, or, Novioma- 
gum; and to have been built by the Belge, 
long before our Saviour's time, and con- 
quered by the Nemetes, the ancient in- 
habitants of this country, whence it was 
called Auguſta Nemetum. It took part 
with Arioviſtus againſt Cæſar, into whoſe 
hands, upon his defeating that prince of the 
Suabians, this place fell. The Romans 
augmented and walled it, on account of the 
conveniency of the paſſage into Germany, 
and garriſoned it till towards the cloſe of the 
fifth century, when they were driven out 
by the French; but about 451, Attila 
took and plundered it, together with ſeveral 
other towns, for which that Barbarian was 
called the enemy of the Rhine. It never 
recovered this diſaſter, till the time of Char- 
lemagne, who honoured it with a royal pa- 
lace. It was ſo well inhabited in the reign 
of the emperor Henry IV. that it took in a 
neighbouring village on the river Spire, 
from which it took its name, and was in- 
cloſed with. walls and ditches. That em- 
peror, who always kept his treaſure here, 
made it an imperial city, in 1090, and 


built many fair ſtructures in it, particularly 
the cathedral,- wherein himſelf and ſeven 
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other biſhops, Conrade IT, Henry III. and 
V. Philip and Rudolph I. Adolphus and Al- 
bert I. were buried and have noble tombs. 


The emperor Henry V. added to the pre-| 


rogative of chuſing twelve magiſtrates, con- 
ſuls, and ſenators, out of the principal fa- 
milies, in order to adminiſter juſtice, and 


ſuperintend the government of the place ;' 


and exempted it from many impoſts, which 
had been laid on it by the biſhops, parti- 
cularly the duty which they demanded on 
the eſtates of ſuch as died. Frederick Bar- 
baroſſa confirmed tHoſe immunities, and re- 
ſtored the revenues to it that had been 
uſurped by the biſhops. In ſhort, ſeveral 
ſucceeding emperors heaped other privileges 
upon Spires. 1 
The Spaniards took this city, but ſoon 
abandoned it upon the approach of the 
Swedes, at which time they carried off all 
the artillery, gun-powder, and falt-petre, 
which were in the place, after having be- 
fore exacted eight thouſand rix dollars from 
it. The Swedes took poſſeſſion of it, but 
demoliſhed it, as they could not ſpare troops 
for garriſoning the place. In 1688, the 
French took it and put a garriſon in it, 
but next year, upon the 1 e of the 
Germans, they burnt moſt of the city with 
the cathedral, ſince which diſaſter, neither 
of them have recovered their priſtine ſplen- 
dor, the new cathedral not being quite 
finiſned. This ſee, a ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſnop of Mentz, is ſaid to have been 
founded in the fourth century. Its chap- 
ter, which is elective, as are all thoſe of 
Germany not in the German dominions, 
conſiſts of fifteen canons and twelve domi- 
ciled ones, who muſt all prove their nobi- 
lity for four deſcents. | 
The principal privilege and glory of this 
city, was the imperial chamber, or ſovereign 
court of judicature, for all the ſubjects of 
the empire ; which was firſt eſtabliſhed at 
Frankfort, in 1495, by Maximilian I. but 
transferred hither in 1530, by Charles V. 
having been held before ſucceſſively at 


Augſburg, Worms, and Nuremberg. But 
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lawyers are not agreed as to the diſtinct ju- 


| tence of the imperial chamber is ſubject to 


[after Spires was burnt by the French, i. 
was recovered to Wetzlaer in Heſſe, nor is 
it ever like to return hither, 

To this chamber appeals are made in all 
civil matters and fums above a certain value, 
Some of the electors, however, have the 
privilege of finally deciding all cauſes what- 
ſoever in their own dominions. The origin 
of this court is aſcribed to Charlemagne 
and by ſome to his ſucceſſors, who with the 
biſhops and officers of the crown, deter- 
mined all eccleſiaſtical cauſes. The cy. 
lar princes could not be judged, except in 
the diet of the empire. When law ſuits 
increaſed, and it was troubleſome to follow 
the emperor's court, which was not then 
fixed, Maximilian I. eſtabliſhed it at Frank- 
fort for the eaſe of the ſubjects. It con- 
ſiſts of one ſupreme judge, or preſident, 
who is a Roman catholick, and two other 
preſidents, one of each religion; and of fif- 
teen aſſeſſors, eight of them were Roman 
catholicks, and ſeven proteſtants, but the 
number has been. increaſed to fifty. The 
emperor names the ſupreme judge, who muſt 
be a count or baron, and well verſed in the 
laws of the empire, he alſo names four of the 
principal officers, each elector names an 
aſſeſſor, and the other members of the dyet 
name the reſt. The proteſtants, during the 
wars betwixt them and the Papiſts, were fre- 
quently denied a reviſal of the ſentence of 
this court, but the treaty of Weſtphalia re- 
ſtored them to their rights. The German 


riſdiction and precedency of the imperial 
chamber, and aulic council or chamber of 
Vienna, though the generality of them fa- 
vour the pretenſions of the former. The 
emperor is preſident of both; but the ſen- 


reviſors, appointed by the emperor, whereas 
that of Vienna 1s abſolutely decifive. In 
ſhort, it is faid, that there lies no appeal 
from one to the other, or from either to 
the general dyet; which ſeems to be a great 
defect in the conftitution. 


The 


— 
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The city of Spires, in ſituation, anti- 
quity, and fate, reſembles Worms, and 
though ſomewhat larger, it 15 not better 
fortified nor peopled. It 1s governed by 
the burghers, who are divided into fifteen 
companies, out of which a certain number 
is choſen, who have the executive power. 
The biſhop has no juriſdiction in the city, 
but the people are under the protection of 
the elector Palatine. The Papiſts, Luther- 
ans, and Calviniits uſed formerly to have 
their worſhip by turns in the cathedral, 
which is adorned with four towers. 

Here were many ſtately houſes and 
churches, the former were generally large, 
but of wood, before the city was burnt by 
the French in 1689, when they did not ſo 
much as ſpare their records, tho' in 1672, 
they had allowed it a neutrality in a war 
between them and the emperor, on account 
of the imperial chamber there. In this city 
were ſeveral convents of both ſexes, and a 
college of jeſuits. The Calviniſts had alſo 


O . 
a church here, but their number was not 


conſiderable. Spires, in its preſent reco- 


vered ſtate, is not ſtrong enough to ſuſtain 
a ſiege; for which reaſon it lies open to 
almoſt every army that happens to march 
that way. The legal proteſtation of the 
firſt reformers having been exhibited in 
Spires, the name of Proteſtants had there- 
fore its firſt riſe here. | 

Having viſited every place and given an 
account of whatever was curious in this city, 
we ſet out to day for Philipſburg, a place 
of note in this biſhoprick. It lies on the 
ealt ſide of the Rhine, and nearly oppoſite 
to Germerſheim. 

This place was at firſt a little town, called 
Udenheim, and ſurrounded with walls; it 
was in time raiſed to a city, and endowed 
with large privileges, and lying convenient- 
ly for commanding the adjacent country, it 
has been fortified with ſeven royal baſtions 
by Philip, biſhop of Spires, allo prelate of 


Triers, in the year 1629, who gave it his 


own name. But the elector palatine, under |. 


whoſe ſovereignty and protection it was, 
I IE 


ſuſpecting the biſhop's deſign in fortifying 
this place during a peace, ordered him to 
deſiſt; but he refuicd, alledging, that he 
had the emperor's placart for his warrant. 
Upon this the elector raiſed troops and de- 
moliſhed the fortifications ; for which, the 
emperor {ſummoned him and his confede- 
rates before the chamber of Spires, and de- 
ſigned to proceed againſt them with the 
utmoſt ſeverity. And this was one of the 
cauſes of the thirty years civil war in Ger- 

many. | Ns | 
Philipſburg has ſuffered ſeven memorable 
ſieges, in the ſpace of an hundred years. 
Its works have at different times been 
greatly increaſed, particularly Lewis XIV. 
of France, in 1666, extended its fortiſica- 
tions to the Rhine, which lies a quarter of 
a league from the town; and over the great 
gate he put up an infolent Latin inſcription, 
importing, that * this fortreſs he ſtrength- 
ened as a monument of his own valour, 
and of the recovery of the Germans liberty, 
for the terror of his enemies, the ſupport of 
his allies, and a ſecurity to the French.” 
And concludes, „what he ſhuts, no man 
opens; and what he opens, no man 
ſhuts.” 

In 1678, the imperialiſts retook it ; the 
emperor ordered that inſcription to be 
eraſed, and another put up, which bears, 
% that Leopold, the emperor, having un- 
dertaken_ a neceſſary war, took this fortreſs 
by ſiege, that it might be a monument to 
poſterity, of his breaking off the yoke of 
ſlavery from the neck of common liberty.” 
And it concludes, © what the French ſhur, 
the Germans open.” 

The Germans having then regained it, 
after a ſiege of four months, it was granted 
them by the peace of Nimeguen. But in 
1688, the French retook it, and it was re- 
ſtored to the empire by the freaty of Ryſ- 
wick, in 1697, with its fortifications on the 
right ſide, but thoſe on the left were de 
moliſhed. | | 
This place was taken again by the French 
in 1734, after a long and bloody fiege, in 

| which 
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which the famous duke of Berwick, natu- 


ral ſon to king James II. was killed by a 
cannon ball, between his two grandſons, as 
he went to take a view of the trenches. 
But it was reſtored in 1739. 

The caſtle, which is the reſidence of the 
biſhop of Spires, is a noble pile, founded in 
the year 1513. It ſtands in a plain, which 
is ſurrounded with marſhes. The right of 
garriſoning of it belongs to the empire, 
though the biſhop has ſome kind of juriſ- 
diction in it. 

After obſerving every thing remarkable 
here, we next proceeded on our journey 
into the biſhoprick of Worms. 

This is a populous and withal a delight- 


ful country, between the bailiwicks of 5 | 
e 


enheim and Neuſtadt, on both ſides t 
hine, and incloſed by the palatinate. It 
is about twelve miles long and eight broad, 
having been formerly more conſiderable 
than it is at preſent. But at and ſince the 
reformation, it has been greatly curtailed. 
ſo that the biſhop, who is director of the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, has only ſome 
villages and half the city, his revenue not 
- exceeding 2500 J. per annum. 
The — of Worms conſiſts only of 
nine capitular canons, and as many who are 
domiciled, but are all perſons of quality, 
and have a privilege of either chuſing or 
being choſen biſhops. | 
orms is reckoned the ſecond city in 
the palatinate, and lies on the weſt ſide of 
the Rhine. In the firſt centuries it was an 


archbiſhop's ſee, but it was afterwards made 


. ſuffragan to Mentz. It is ſaid to have been 
the metropolis of the Vangiones, and over 
the peacock gate was an inſcription in capi- 
tals, * Speculum Vangionum, i. e. the 
watch tower of the Vangiones.” It has 


had ſeveral viciſſitudes of fortune, which 


we ſhall not ſtay to recite; only obſerve, 
that while the imperial chamber was kept 
here, it was one of the moſt conſiderable 
cities in Germany. 

It is noted for the dyet held here, in 


1521, to which Luther came according to 


2 
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his ſummons, though his friends would 
willingly have diſſuaded him, by putting 
him in mind of the diſaſter of John Huſs, 
who was burnt by a decree of the council 
of Conftance, notwithſtanding the paſſport 
granted him by the emperor Sigiſmund, 
But Luther, far from being terrified by 
theſe repreſentations, ſaid, that though he 
was ſure to be engaged with as many devils 
as there were tiles upon the houſes of 
Worms, he was reſolved to go. He came 
hither accordingly, and made ſuch a ſpirited 
and bold defence of his doctrine, that he 
was proſcribed and obliged to abſcond, dur- 
ing which time he wrote that piece, called 
his works from the Deſert. 

The Lutherans have only one church for 
their uſe, and perform divine ſervice, by 
turns, with the Papiſts in that of the Domini- 
cans; the Reman catholicks, who are very 
numerous, are in poſſeſſion of all the reſt, 
erer, the cathedral. The Calviniſts 

ave a church at Newhauſel, about half a 
league out of town, where the Lutherans 
have not ſcrupled to bring their children 
to be baptized, contrary to the cuſtom of - 
thoſe of that perſuaſion at Frankfort. 

This place has been often taken and re- 
taken during the civil wars in Germany, 
but ſuffered moſt from the French, who in 
1689, laid in aſhes in a few hours, what 
had been the work of ages ; they only left 


ſo much as to contain a garriſon of three 


hundred men, who were all forced and put 
eee ſword by the landgrave of Heſſe, in 
1692. po 

The city 1s ſubject to the biſhop, but un- 
der the protection of the elector palatine. 
The magiſtrates and moſt of the inhabitants 
are Lutherans. In the town there is ſo 
much vacant ground, as by being planted 


with vines, yields annually fifteen hundred 


fodders of wine, each containing two hun- 
dred and fifty Engliſh gallons ; and it is ſo 
much eſteemed, that the magiſtrates make 
preſents of it with ſome fiſh, to princes and 
other travellers of quality. 


We 


| BuRNET, Misso, 
We went to ſee the churches of St. Paul 


and St. John, which are both very ancient. 


The latter is built of vaſt ſquare ftones in 
an irregular manner, with narrow windows 
and galleries round the outſide juſt under 
the roof, and the walls are upwards of 12 
feet thick ; ſo that it ſeems deſigned for a 
fort, rather than a church. 

The cathedral is a long, high, and ſtrong 
ſtructure, with a tower at each of the four 
corners; the ornaments are Gothic, and 
over one of the gates there is an hierogly- 
phic, being a figure of the magnitude of an 
als with four heads; namely, thoſe of a 
man, an ox, an eagle, and a hon; the 
two firſt are looking upwards, and the 
two others downwards; this is thought to 
be an hieroglyphic of the four evangeliſts ; 
a woman fits on its back, which repreſents 
the goſpel. 5 

We then paid a viſit to St. Martin's 
church, at the entrance of which over a 


moveable altar, there is a picture well worth | 


a traveller's view. It is about five feet 
ſquare, and at one corner of the top, there 


is a repreſentation. of God the Father ſpeak- 


ing to the virgin on her knees in the mid- 
dle of the picture, and who holds an infant, 
repreſenting our Saviour, by the feet, with 
his head in the hopper of a mill, which the 


twelve apoſtles turn by the help of a wheel, 


and of the four headed beaſt abovemen- 
tioned, whilſt the pope is drawn upon his 
knees hard by, receiving the hoſts that fall 
from the mill into a golden cup, one of 
which he preſents to a cardinal, who gives 
it to a biſhop, the biſhop to a prieſt, and 
the prieſt to a layman. 

Here are two public halls; in one of 
them the magiſtrates aſſemble twice a week, 
for matters of ſtate, and in the other for 
the adminiſtration of juſtice. It was in the 


former that Luther, being heated with the 
debate and the fire that was near him, call- 
ed for a glaſs of wine; which after being 
brought him, he was fo eager in his dif- 
courſe, that he forgot to drink it, and ſoon 
after it. broke to pieces on the bench, as 
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the tradition ſays, without any body's touch- 
ing or being near it. This the Lutherans 
looked upon as a miraculous deliverance, 
hence concluding, that there was poiſon 
certainly mixed with the wine. 

We went after dinner to the mint here, 
which is a noble ſtructure with a ſpacious 
portico, where vaſt numbers of bones and 
horns hang between the arches. The for- 
mer are ſaid to be thoſe of giants, who 
lived among the ancient Vangiones, and 
the latter, the horns of oxen that drew the 
ſtones which built the cathedral. The out- 
tide of the houſe is adorned with many pic- 


tures, and particularly ſome of thoſe giants 


in armour. 


In a frame here, is a ſmall piece of parch- 
ment, in twelve ſorts of hands, written in 
divers miniatures, and ſeveral draughts cu- 
riouſly done with a pen by the feet, as the 
inſcription informs us, of one Thomas 
Schoevener, who was born without arms. 

Since this city has been laid in aſhes by 
the French, it has little more left than the 
ſhadow of its former beauty. The richeſt 
traders, conſidering how much both they 
and their anceſtors had ſuffered on account 
of their lying ſo open to France, retired to 
Frankfort and Holland; ſo that its princi- 
pal ſupport now, is from the biſhop and 
his chapter, the former of whom, being al- 
ways a pluralift, and often an eccleſiaſtical 
elector, very ſeldom reſides here. A new 
epiſcopal palace has lately been built in 
the neighbourhood of the cathedral, and 
the citizens here are very complaiſant to 
ſtrangers. * 

The ſenate or ſupreme council in Worms, 
is compoſed of 25 members, 13 of which are 
for life. 

The fine ſpacious plain in which this city 
ſtands, abounds with corn, vineyards, and 
fruit- trees; and here is produced a fort of 
wine, which is called, „lieben Frauen- 
milch, or our Lady's-milk.“ 

The Rhine, which is ſaid to have for- 
merly run cloſe by the walls of Worms, is. 
now between three and jour hundred paces 
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from it. Which way ſoever you approach | ago 
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concluded between the queen of. Hun- 


the town, the four towers of the cathedral | gary and her auxiliaries, the king of Great 
may be ſeen, and theſe are built of red free- Britain and Sardinia. 


ſtone. In this place a treaty was not long 
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Giving an Account of this Circle and its Name, the Biſboprick of Paderborn, the City of 
that Name and its extraordinary Springs, the Field where Varus was defeated, c. alſo 
the Biſhoprick of Munſter, the City of this latter Name, the famous Treaty of Munſter, 
John of Leyden the Taylor, its turbulent Biſhop, Van Galen, the Chapter, and the 


Buildings here. 


FTER a tedious journey for ſeveral ' by your palate connoiſſeurs, though if the 


days without meeting any thing re- 
markableinour way, atleaſt not new, as being 
curioſities, which have been already de- 
| ſcribed in the preceding part of our travels, 
we at length, very much fatigued, entered 
the ſouthern parts of Weſtphalia. 
The name of this circle, 1s derived with 
moſt probability from Weſtveldten, or 
Weſtfeldten, i. e. the Weſt-fields, as hav- 
ing been the ſeat of its ancient inhabitants 
the Weſt-Saxons, namely, on the weſt ſide 
of the Weſer, betwixt that and the Rhine; 
as the country on the other ſide was called 
Ooſtfeldten, or the Eaſt-fields; tho' others, 
it is true, but leſs probably, take the name 
to be from Weiſſen-phalen, that is, white 
horſes, the figure of that uſeful creature 
being the arms of its ancient dukes. The 
air, but eſpecially in the northern parts, is 
very keen, and great part of the ſoil is 
marſhy and barren ; it has, however, plenty 
of corn and paſture, but the fruits are ve 
ordinary, and ſerve principally to feed their 
hogs, of which this country has good ſtore, 
and thoſe of an excellent kind; ſo that the 
bacon, but particularly the hams, which 
they fend abroad, are very much admired 


bears houghs be ſubſtituted, thoſe Judges 
admire them ſtill the more. 

The accommodations, notwithſtanding, 
which a traveller may meet with here, are 
well enough expreſſed by a common ſay- 
ing in Germany, with regard “ to their 
mean lodging, coarſe bread, thin or ſmall 
beer, and their enormouſly long miles; and 
if you wont believe this, you muſt come 
there and try.” 

In general, Weſtphalia is allowed to be 
the moſt wretched part of all Germany; 
and yet- ſomething may ſtill be learned even 
in ſuch a country as this is. 

The temper of its inhabitants is alſo in a 
good meaſure ſaid to be influenced by their 
climate, the generality of them being no 
more amiable than the country itſelf; yet 
withal, they muſt be owned to be good 
ſoldiers, though they have the prejudices of 
their own countrymen againſt them, that 
they have not talents equal to the cther 
Germans; for they apply themſelves much 
more to the breeding of horſes and to the 
feeding of hogs, than to the cultivation of 
the arts and ſciences. Though all this mult 


be affirmed with grains of allowance, as 
men 
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men of parts and eminent literature have in 
all ages been found, as Juvenal obſerves, 
even in patria vervecum, and under the 
diſadvantagegus influence of a groſſer air. 
Three parts in four of this circle, are a prey 
to the tyranny and avarice of certain petty 
princes, both ſpiritual and temporal, who 
having a great deal of vanity and little re- 
venue to ſupport it, ſtudy how to rob their 
ſubjects rather than to right them. Beſides, 
the Weſtphalian nobility are perpetually 
boaſting of their high blood and eminent 
pedigree, and that they fancy themſelves 


rich, whilſt in fact they are ſo poor, that a 


traveller would be glad of ſalt beef as well 
as ſour beer at their tables, and they have 


only a piece of tapeſtry for furniture, which 


is of no value but for its antiquity. 

In this country are almoſt as many dif- 
ferent religions as princes, there being 
ews, Roman-catholics and Proteſtants, 


with the ſubdiviſions of various ſects among 


them; but the greater part of the latter are 
Calviniſts. | 

After Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, 
had conquered the Saxons, and planted 
chriſtianity among them, he erected ſeveral 
biſhopricks, to which he granted lands for 
their better ſupport. In Weſtphalia we 
find three or four very conſiderable ones, 
whoſe princes are now ſovereign, having 
increaſed their dominions at the general 
partition which was made of the great duchy 
of Saxony, after the proſcription of Henry 
the Lion; and then it was, that the biſhop 
of Munſter enlarged his country, and that 
the archbiſhop of Cologne obtained that 
part of Weſtphalia which he full holds, and 
by that tenure ſtyles himſelf duke of Welt- 
phalia, The elector palatine, as duke of 
Juliers, and the king of Pruſſia, as duke 
of Cleves, are alternately co- directors of 
this circle, with the biſhop of Muniter. 

Having arrived in the biſhopric of Pa- 
derborn, the following is an account of its 


curioſities, and thoſe of its capital. 


This is not a very fruitful country in 
corn, but it abounds ſo much with cattle, 
Vol. E N* 25, 
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that drovers come hither from the neigh- 
bouring countries to buy them at their fairs. 
They have alſo rich falt fprings, and ſome 
iron-mines, with plenty of deer and other 
game. *Tis fo populous as to contain 
twenty-hve market-towns, fifty-four pa- 
riſhes, ſixteen monaſteries, and twenty gen- 
tlemen's ſeats, all ſubject to the biſhop, who 
is a prince of the empire, and whoſe ſee 
is one of the moſt conſiderable in the em- 
pire. The chapter conſiſts of twenty-four 
capitular canons, who are all obliged to 
ſtudy in ſome French or Italian univerſities, 
mult be twenty-one years of age before 
they are admitted, and muſt prove their 
noble extraction by four degrees backwards. 

The revenue of this ſee, which is a fuf- 
fragan to Mentz, is thought to be about 
twenty-five or thirty thouſand pounds a 
year, and the biſhop can raiſe three thou- 
ſand men. | 

In this biſhopric we ſaw the famous field 
of battle where the unfortunate Quintilius 
Varus, with the Roman army under his 
command, was routed and ſlain by the Ger- 
mans, led by their prince Arminius; fo 
that the latter were thereby freed from the 


Roman yoke. 


In this territory, namely in Teutburg- 
foreſt, near Oldenburg, is alſo a ſpring, 
which we obſerved loſes itſelf twice in 
twenty-four hours, but returns with a 
great noiſe and ſuch force and plenty of 
water, as to turn three mills not far from 
its ſource, for which reaſon it is called 
Bolder-borne, or the boiſterous ſpring or 
bourne. 

At Metborn, two miles from Paderborn, 
we ſaw three ſprings ; two of which, not 4 
foot and an half aſunder, have very dif- 
ferent qualities; the one limpid, of a blue- 
iſn colour, lukewarm, and containing fal 
armoniac, ochre, iron, vitriol, allum, ſul- 
pher, nitre and orpiment; the other has its 
water as cold as ice, turbid and whitiſh, 
with much the fame contents, but ſtronger 
in taſte and heavier than the other. 'Tis 


ſaid to be a perfect cure tor worms. All 
157 7 


fowls | 
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fowls that drink it are immediately thrown | 
into convulſions, bur ſoon recovered by an 
infuſion of common falt and vinegar. The 
third ſpring, which 1s about twenty paces 
from the other two, is of a greeniſh colour, 
but very clear, taſting both ſour and ſweet, 
and is ſuppoſed to be a mixture of the other 
two. 

We next came to the city of Paderborn, 
which is one of the Hans towns, it is a 
large, well built, fortified and populous 
place. | | 

It was once a free imperial city, till 1604, 
when its biſhop Theodoric became both its 
temporal and fpiritual lord. | 

Me went to fee its churches, ſome of 
which are magnificent. The cathedral is a 
grand fabric, inferior to few in the empire. 
_ Here is a golden crucifix which was given 
it by Otho II. of ſixty pounds weight, va- 
lued at fixty thouſand guilders, or about 
eight thouſand pounds ſterling. 

The biſhop's palace is no contemptible 
ſtructure ; but its prelates, commonly the 
electors of Cologne, when they viſit this 
benefice, reſide ſeven miles off at a caſtle 
called Nienhus. An univerſity was founded 
here in 1592, by the biſhop of Furſten- 
berg, of which the jeſuits have the di- 
rection. Though this city ſtands not far 
from the Lippe, which unites with the Ulme 
near Nienhus, yet it takes its name from 
the Pader, a rivulet which riſes juſt under 
the hich altar of its cathedral, and bourne, 
1, e. a ſpring. 

Having to day in our progreſs entered 
the biſhopric of Munſter, we ſhall give 


Deſcription of the City of PADERBORN, from 


there are among them ſeveral of the nobi- 


an account of the moſt curious particulars 
in it, and its capital. 

This is one of the largeſt and moſt con- 
ſiderable biſhoprics in Germany, though it 
partakes of the general character of the 
circle in which it ſtands. Some parts of it 
are both fruitful and populous, and others 
neither. Its biſhop, to whom it is ſubject, 
is a prince of the empire, yet a ſuffragan to 
the archbiſnop of Cologne. He is able to 
maintain eight thouſand men, his income 

; | 


| fortune of many ſovereigns, the liberties of 


being reckoned at ſeventy thouſand Ducats. 
He becomes heir to ſuch ſtrangers as die 
here without children, a cuſtom this very 
unjuſt, and unknown 1n any other part of 
the empire. He has a right to the fiſhery 
in the river Aa, and a pretenſion to Brocke- 
loe in Guelderland. The inhabitants of 
this dioceſe are Roman Catholics, though 


lity and gentry who are Proteſtants. Their 
principal commerce is in hogs and Weft- 
phalia hams. They generally affect a neu- 
trality when their neighbours are at war, 
and though there are ſeveral fortreſſes in the 
dioceſe, they pay twelve thouſand crowns 
per annum for the protection of the ſtates 
of Holland, who uſually have a great ſway 
in the choice of a biſhop. _ 

Its capital, as well as that of the whole 
circle of Weſtphalia, is Munſter. It ſtands 
in a large and fruitful plain on the river Aa, 
which there falls into the Ems. This is a 
large city, and well fortified both by art and 
nature. The houſes here are generally fair 
and well-built, of freeſtone dug out of a 
quarry at Bamberg, or Tauberg, a few 
miles off. | 

We this morning went to ſee the cathe- 
dral, which is a ſtately fabric, the dean and 
chapter of which elect the biſhop. _ 

This city will always be famous in hiſto- 

„for three memorable tranſactions in it. 

The firſt event, though not in order of 
time, was the peace concluded here in the 
year 1648, between the Swedes, the em- 
peror, and the princes of the empire. It 
is called the treaty of Munſter, or of Weſt- 
phalia, or by way of emphaſis, pax publica 
or the public peace; by which an end was 
put to a war which had laſted about thirty 
years, with a vaſt profuſion of blood, in 
the courſe of which the gallant Guſtavus 
fell, in the midſt of his rapid carreer of vic- 
tory, at the battle of Lutzen; and the hor- 
rors of it were principally occaſioned by the 
tyranny and perſecuting ſpirit of the houſe of 
Auſtria; a treaty this which eſtabliſhed the 


the 
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the empire in general, and the free exerciſe 
of the Proteſtant religion in it, and a treaty 
upon which thoſe that have been made ſince 
with Germany and the northern parts have 
in a great meaſure been founded. 

The next memorable event was an at- 


tempt made here in 1353 by ſome mad en- 


thuſiaſts, under a taylor, in order to eſtab- 
liſh a monarchy by the name of Anabap- 
tiſts. This tumultuous faction grew ſo 
ſtrong, through the toleration of the ma- 
giſtrates at its firſt riſe, that they ſet up this 
taylor called John of Leyden, from the 
place of his birth, for their ſovereign, who 
pretending to revelations, ſent his emiſſa- 
ries about the ſtreets, commanding all peo- 
ple to repent and be baptized on pain of 
damnation. They came to ſuch a head, 
that the taylor at length aſſuming the title 
of king, they ſeized the arſenal and town- 
hall, turned out the magiſtrates, and all of 
their perſuaſion from the neighbouring 
countries having joined them, upon their 
invitation, they alſo drove out the other in- 
habitants, laid the city and country under 
dreadful calamities, and perpetrated the 
moſt horrid villainies. In 1554, the biſhop 
of Munſter beſieged the town in vain ; but 
next year being aſſiſted by the landgrave of 
Heſſe- caſſel, and the troops of Cologne, he 
took it by ſurpriſe, together with their lea- 
der, who after being ſent about with two 
of his favourites to ſome of the courts in 
Germany as a laughing-ſtock, was executed 
by the hands of the hangman, who tore off 
his fleſh with burning pincers, and after- 
wards his bones were hung in a cage upon 
the top of the higheſt ſteeple in the city. 

The laſt thing we ſhall mention is the 
war and other troubles the inhabitants 
were harraſſed with, by their turbulent 
and bloody-minded biſhop Bernard Van 
Galen, who claiming a certain juriſdiction 
in temporalities, that had never been en- 
joyed by his predeceſlors, as it was always 
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a free imperial city, and having been ſe- 
conded by the three ſpiritual electors, 
laid fiege to the city, which the burghers de- 
tended by help of the Dutch, till the cloſe 
of October, when it was agreed with the 
biſhop, that for the future it ſhould be gar- 
riſoned partly by his troops. But the biſhop 
quarrelling with them again, before three 
years were at an end, and the Dutch being 
diſſuaded by ſeveral of the German princes 
from re-aſſiſting them, they were obliged in 
the year 1661, after an obſtinate and bloody 
ſiege, to ſurrender to the biſhop, who over- 
turned the whole frame of the government; 
ſince which time this city has been ſubject 
to 1ts biſhop. 

This prelate uſed to be nominated by the 
emperor, till the beginning of the thirteenth, 
century; but has ſince been elected by the 
chapter, which conſiſts of forty canons, who 
are obliged to prove their nobility, for eight 
deſcents, before they can be admitted; and 
beſides, that they have ſtudied one year and 
nine weeks at Paris. x 

This city is almoſt of a circular form; to 
it belong eight gates, together with a fine 
citadel called Paulus-burg, or PauPs mount, 
in its neighbourhood, which was built by 
the above-mentioned biſhop as a curb on 
the burghers. | 

The river Aa falls into the Ems at the 
new gate. The houſes are moſtly in the an- 
tique ſtyle, and the moſt conſiderable are 
in the four market places; among theſe, the 
principal are the ſenate-houſe, and the com- 
panies halls. In the S. E part of the city 
is a large place where the fronts of the 
houſes reſt upon pillars, and form a hand- 
ſome piazza. It has five collegiate and fix 
parochial churches, beſides the Jeſuits col- 
lege, a great number of convents and other 
religious houſes, moſt of them ſtately piles, 
and ſome of them very delightfully ſituated 
in the midſt of beautiful gardens. 


II. Account 
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Deſcription of the City of MIND EN, from 


II. Account of the Principality of Minden, its Capital of the ſame Name, with its memo- 
reble Plains; alſo a Deſcription of the Biſbopric and City of Oſnabrug, the Alternative 
of its Prelate in the Houſe of Hanover, &c, | 


UR next progreſs was into the prin- 
cipality of Minden. Its iouth parts 
abound with corn, of which great quan- 
tities are exported ; but the north are full 
of hills and woods, with plenty of wild 
game, | 

This morning arriving at its capital of the 
ſame name, we found it to be a neat, well- 
fortified town, both imperial, and one of 
the hanſeatic union, and on the weſt ſide of 
the Weſer. This principality continued from 
| Charlemagne's days as ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Cologne, till 1648 when it was ſecu- 
larized by the treaty of Munſter, and given 
to the elector of Brandenburg. Here is a 
bridge over the Weſer, at the foot of which 
are {till viſible the remains of an old caſtle, 
built in Charlemagne's time, with other 
antiquities. In 1529, the reformation took 
place here, but with ſuch violence, that the 
chapter was obliged to leave the city ; for 
which the inhabitants were put under the 
ban of the empire, and obliged. to deliver 
up their town to the emperor Charles V. 
So that they were almoſt ever after in con- 
tinual troubles, on the ſcore of religion, 
during the wars in Germany. Count Tilly 
took this city by ſtorm, when he put three 
thouſand men, including ſoldiers and inha- 
bitants, to the ſword. The elector of Bran- 
denburg, or the preſent king of Pruſſia, 
keeps a garriſon, here. 

The majority of its inhabitants are Pro- 
teſtants; but the cathedral, a noble and 
large, though dark, ſtructure, which 1s ſaid 
to have been king Wittikind's palace, who, 
on his converſion to Chriſtianity, turn'd it 
into a church, is in the poſſeſſion of the 
Roman-catholics, as are like wiſe the churches 
of St. John and St. Stephen, with a large 
monaſtery adjacent to the latter. 


| 


This place is noted for a particular ſort of 
pale beer, much eſteemed in Germany and 
ſomething like oat-ale, *Tis a walled town, 
detended by ſome half-moons, but a neigh- 
bouring hill commands it. The elector of 
Brandenburg, Who enjoys this principality 
under the title of dukedom, has ſettled a 
regency here. And it has always retained 
two. chapters, one of canons and the other 
of canoneſſes, into which the ladies who 
are admitted muſt make proof of their no- 
bility. 

Upon the plain in the neighbourhood of 
this city was tought a memorable battle on 
the firſt of Auguſt, 1759, in which the con- 
tederate army under prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick, put the French totally to the 
route, All the troops of the allied army, 
particularly the Britiſh foot, ſignalized their 
valour in ſo extraordinary a manner, againſt 
much ſuperior numbers of the enemy, as has 
gained them immortal honour ; our cavalry 
and their leader, Sackville, looking tamely 
on all the time, though he had repeated orders 
to advance and charge, which he diſobeyed, 
and for that reaſon, upon a fair tryal was ca- 
ſhiered. The enemy's batteries were allo 
entirely ſilenced by our's, that were ex- 
tremely well ſerved, and the French ſhame- 
fully beaten out of the field, leaving vaſt 
numbers of their troops ſlain and wounded 
behind them. | | 

Having next ſet out for the biſhopric of 
Oſnabrug, we ſhall here give an account of 
all we obſerved remarkable in. it, and its 
capital of the ſame name. And firſt with 
regard to the biſhopric, the diſpoſal of 
which, by the treaty made here in 1646, 
became an alternative between the Roman- 
catholics and Lutherans; and in conſide- 


ration that the houſe of Brunſwic had, tor 
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the fake of a general peace, made ſeveral 
valuable ſacrifices ; namely, of the coadju- 
torſhips of Halberſtadt and Magdeburg, to 
the elector of Brandenburg, of that of Bre- 
men to the king of Sweden, and of the 
biſhoprick of Ratzeburg to the dukes of 
Mecklenburg, the Lutherans, who were to 
have the alternative, were to be a younger 
prince of the houſe of Brunſwick-Lunen- 
burg, (which is the preſent royal family of 
Great Britain-z)- and on failure of that, the 
alternative was to paſs to Bruntwic- Wolfen- 
buttle, now Branfwic-Bevern ; ſo that fince 
the ſettlement of this matter, the alterna- 
tion has been enjoyed by prince Erneſt, 
grandfather to his preſent majeſty of Great 
Britain, and afterwards, the next turn, by 
another prince Erneſt, his majeſty's uncle, 
who was alſo created duke of York ; and 
upon the demiſe of the preſent incumbent, 
who is alſo archbiſhop of 3 the turn 
will belong to the Hanover fam ly. But 
though this biſhopric is thus alternately 
hereditary in that proteſtant family, it is 
not ſo with regard to its Roman catholick 
biſhops, who are choſen out of different 
families by a chapter of twenty-five canons, 
the revenues of eighteen of whole pre- 
bends, are enjoyed by the Romiſh eccleſiaſ- 
tics, thoſe of four by the jeſuits, for the 
ſupport of their college, and the other three 
by Lutheran canons only, who are capable 
of electing, but not of being elected biſhops, 
23 the Roman catholic canons are; when 
there is a Popiſh biſhop, he is a ſuffragan 
to Cologne; but when there is a proteſtant 
biſhop, the exerciſe of the metropolitan 
juriſdiction is to be ſuſpended. Since the 


reformation introduced here in 1334, the | 


biſhop of either denomination has little 
more than the name, in point of epitcopal 
juriſdiction. | 

The revenue of this biſhopric amounts to 
between twenty and thirty thouſand pounds, 
and its prelate is able to raiſe two thouſand 
hve hundred men, 

This biſhopric lies in the centre of the 
circle of Weſtphalia, between the Weſer 
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and Embs ; its north part is marſhy, but at 
its ſouthern extremity there are mountains. 
The number of Roman catholics and pro- 
teſtants in it, is reckoned to be be nearly 
equal, though the former have thirty-two 
churches, and the latter only twenty. The 
inhabitants carry on manufactures of linen, 
and have a good breed of cattle, particularly 
hogs, with which they make the beſt Weſt- 
Phalia hams and bacon. | 

Oſnabrug the capital of the biſhopric, 
though formerly an imperial city, and one 
of the Hans towns, is now ſubject to the 
biſhop. It is ſo called from having a bridge 
over the river Oſe or Haſa, which divides 
it into the old and new towns, and ſtands 
in a fine fruitful plain. The ſchool for 
Latin and Greek erected here by Charle- 
magne, was in the year 1625, converted 
by the jeſuits into an academy, in which 
are four profeſſors of different faculties. 

This town is noted for the treaty con- 
cluded in it between the emperor and the 
king of Sweden, in the year 1648, by 
means of which, all the affairs'of the pro- 
teſtants were previoully ſettled, and was a 
conſiderable branch of that, called the treaty 
of Weſtphalia. 

This is a neat well built city, and adorned 
with ſeveral handſome public ſtructures ; 
it is encompaſſed with walls and ditches, 
yet commanded by a mountain within can- 
non ſhot of it, upon which is an abbey, or 
rather a place for men of quality to retire to 
for devotion. | 

We went next to take a view of the 
ſeveral curioſities in this city, the particu- 
lars of which, are as follows: 

The biſhop's palace called Peterfburg, 
or St. Peter's caſtle, is well fortified, and 
ſeparated from the town by a bridge ; it is 
a hexagon, with a court in the middle, and 
at each corner 1s a turret. It was in one 
of the apartments of this palace, that the 
late king George I. expired on the eleventh 
of June, in 1727, in the arms of his bro- 
ther prince Erneſt, and in the very room, 
it is laid, where he was born. 


The 
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The papiſts have the cathedral church 
here, with the church and monaſtery of the 
Dominicans in the old city, and the col- 
legiate church of St. John in the new. 

The Lutherans have the parochial church 
of St. Mary, in the old city, and they have 
a voice in chuſing the magiſtrates of both; 
and therefore the government of the city 1s 
mixt, conſiſting of Papiſts and Lutherans. 
Beſides, here are three convents for monks, 
and five for nuns. The inhabitants, who 
are very induſtrious, not only breed vaſt 
numhers of hogs and other cattle, but they 
drive a conſiderable trade in making of 
linen, brewing a palatable, though thick 
ſort of beer, called buſe, and in baking the 
bedſt white bread in all Weſtphalia. 

In the town-houſe are ſtill preſerved the 
pictures of the plenipotentiaries, who aſ- 
ſiſted at the conferences held here, for the 
famous treaty of peace. | 

In the treaſury of the cathedral, we ſaw 
ſome ornaments, ſaid to have been given 
by Charles the Great, as alſo his crown, 
which is only ſilver gilt, with his comb and 
battoon, ſix feet long, and both of ivory, 
beſides ſeveral other curioſities. 

All the Dominican ſaints are painted 
over the ſtalls in the choir of their church. 
On a little mountain beyond the river, is a 
fine Benedictine nunnery, which the Swedes 
burnt, in 1636, leſt it ſhould be ok ſervice 
to the imperialiſts in retaking of the town; 
but it was rebuilt afterwards, and the nuns, 
who hag retired to the town, came back to 
it again. 

The dukes of Brunſwic made themſelves 
maſters of this dioceſe during the long civil 


war in Germany; but after the Swedes had 


OS N AB RU G, from 
conquered it in 1634, gave the ſee to count 
Waſſenburg, natural fon to Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, who, upon the litigation of it in fa- 
vour of cardinal Wartenberg, that had been 
choſen long before by the chapter of Oſna- 
brug, gave it up to him for about 10,000 /, 
paid him by the biſhop, the chapter and the 
ſubjects of the dioceſe. | 

As the public exerciſe of both religions 
is equally free in this biſhopric, the Proteſt- 
ants are not moleſted when there is a Popiſh 
prelate, but have a Lutheran conſiſtory, to 
which they apply in the affairs of religion; 
ſo when a prince of the houſe of Brunſwic- 
Lunenburg fits in the chair, the catholics 
have a ſuperior to take care of their religious 


concerns, who is ſometimes a biſhop, with 


the title of apoſtolical vicar, and performs 
the, ordinations, viſitations and other epiſ- 
copal functions, and ſometimes he is a 
canon of the chapter, who does. not take 
the title of biſhop of Oſnabrug, but only 
that of ſuffragan, by which is underſtood 
an ancient coadjutor, tho* not a neceflary 
ſucceſſor, like the other coadjutors. 

The Hanover family having very good 
reaſon to look upon this city and biſhopric, 
as part of their territories, are obſerved, 
when the poſſeſſion of it comes to their 
turn, to be more than ordinarily careful of 
it, and leſs exacting on their ſubjects, than 
where incumbents enjoy it only for lite, 
and make the beſt of their poſſeſſion, with- 
— regard to the benefit of their ſucceſ- 
ors. | 

This city his preſent majeſty commonly 
took in his journies from Holland to his 
German dominions. 
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Giving an Account of that City, with regard to its Inhabitants, their Number, Government, 
Religion, Forces, Fortifications, Ships, a rade, Manufactures, Engliſh Factory there, and 


' avbatever elſe is Curious in that Place. 


FT ER ſetting out from Oſnabrug, 
and for ſome days travelling through 
a tedious road, we came at length to the 
city of Hamburg; an account of all the 
particulars in it worthy of notice, 1s as fol- 
lows : 
Hamburg is an imperial free city of Hol- 
ſtein, and Lower Saxony in Germany, well 


known to be a Hans town of the greateſt 


importance of any in Europe. It is ſaid to 
have derived its name from the adjacent 
foreſt of Ham, ſo early as the beginning of 
the eighth century. Its reputation for laws 
and ſituation for trade, has long ſince fur- 
niſhed it with opulent inhabitants. It 
ſtands on the north ſide of the Elbe, where 
this river forms many iſlands ; ſome part of 
the town is ſo low, that north-weſt winds 
and high tides, extremely incommode the 
inhabitants, by the overflowing of the wa- 
ter. "The houſes are built very ſtrong and 
lofty; and many of them are extremely 
neat. Moſt of the ſtreets are ſo narrow, as 
hardly to ſuffer wheel carriages to paſs each 
other, but the- coachmen are remarkably 
dexterous. Vehicles of this ſort, which 
were hardly known amongſt them ſeventy 
years ago, are now very common. Here 
alſo are many ſtreets which are ſpacious, but 
theſe lying higher and more remote from 
the river, are not ſo much frequented by 
merchants of any conſideration. 

Here are generally miniſters from moſt 
of the princes in Europe, but more for the 


affairs and correſpondence relating to Ger- 
many and the north, than with regard to the 
city itſelf. - 
The number of inhabitants in this city, 
appears to be larger than what it really is, 
as much the greateſt part of them are 
abroad and ftirring about. Mechanics are 
not numerous here ; and of their manufac- 
tures, ſugar baking and calico printing are 
the greateſt articles; gold and filver lace, -- 
filks, and ſtockings, are alſo made here, 
bur in no conſiderable quantities. The fa- 
milies, which pay ſcot and lot, are about 
fourteen thouſand, and the ſoldiery, includ- 
ing their wives and children, are reckoned 
ten thouſand. There 1s about the ſame 
number of foreigners; fo that reckoning 
ſeven perſons to a family, the whole make 
one hundred and eighteen thouſand. The 
adjacent ſuburbs and villages, may increaſe 
the computation to about half as many 
more. | \ | 
The better ſort of people here, are ex- 
tremely affable, moſt of them having tra- 
velled ; but the women are bred up with 
reat reſerve. They generally go veiled 
with black ſilk, but not fo as to hide their 
faces, when they have any reaſon for enter- 
taining a favourable opinion of their own 
beauty. Though there are in this place 
many inſtances of gay lite, eſpecially at par- 
ticular ſeaſons, yet there is no appearance 
of ſtate or grandeur amongſt them, their 


principal purſuit being trade. Thoſe who 


f have 


| ſociety into acts of venality. 


of theſe muſt be choſen from among the 


illiterate perſons, but when choſen, they 


Suits at law are determined by the ſenate ; 


e left off buſineſs, are eſteemed in the 
fame rank with merchants. As there are 
no marks of regal authority for creating a 
due ſubordination, the eaſy circumſtances 
of the greateſt part of the inhabitants have 
introduced a ſort of inſolence and impoſi- 
tion on ſtrangers, a treatment this, which 
is peculiar to a republican ſtate. The com- 
mon people tread cloſe upon the heels of 
thoſe of higher rank. We obſerved alſo that 
they have introduced the cuſtom of giving 
money to ſervants, and, as in ſome other coun- 
tries, convert the domeſtic obligations of 
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The government of this city is compoſed 
of four burgomaſters, the emoluments an- 
nexed to their offices, generally yields a 
thouſand pounds of our money a year to 
each, particularly to the two elder. of them, 
who have the. diſpoſal of ſeveral places. 
The next in rank are the ſenators, of whom | 
there are twenty-four; their dreſs reſembles 
the ancient habit of the Spaniards; fourteen 


merchants, and ten bred to the ſtudy of 
the law. The ſenators are ſometimes very 


are obliged to forſake their ſhops and keep 
a coach, Their fallary is two hundred 

ounds per annum, but they are choſen for 
fe, and their perquiſites are conſiderable. 


criminal affairs by the ſenate and burghers. 
There are alſo four ſyndics or lawyers, who 
act as ſecretaries of the ſtate, and on whom 
the greateſt weight of the executive part 
of the government lies; next to theſe are 
four real ſecretaries. The city is divided 
into five paryhes, in which are five capital 
churches; the moſt modern of them, which 
is dedicated to St. Michael, was by lighten- 
ing reduced to aſhes, in the year 1749. 
There is alſo the dome or the cathedral 
church, governed by a dean and ſecular 
canons, remarkable for its antiquity, hav- 
ing been built in the time of Charlemagne. 
It is now partly under the protection of his 


quality of duke of Bremen and Verden 
Each of theſe pariſhes has three officers, 
ſomething like tribunes of the people, "4 
mong the ancient Romans; and nothing of 
moment is reſolved on by the ſenate, . 
out their concurrence. When taxes are 
laid on the people, fifty burghers of each 
pariſh muſt be preſent, to conſtitute a pro- 
per aſſembly for this purpoſe ; and the ſame 
tax 15 never prolonged above a year. Upon 
theſe occafions the gates of the city are 
ſhut; and no body permitted to go in or 
out, till the aſſembly has broke up. Tho! 
upon the principle of that liberty above- 
mentioned, the inhabitants are ſometimes 
with difficulty kept in due bounds; yet in 
the ordinary courſe of things, good order 
and decorum are preſerved. _ © 
The religion eſtabliſned here is the Lu- 
theran; nor is there a toleration given to 
other Proteſtants as in Amſterdam or Lon- 
don. The Roman catholics are here ob- 
jects of great jealouſy; but the Jews are 
indulged, and ſupport themſelves by com- 
merce and brokerage. The greateſt part 
of the Poliſh Jews, indeed, appear to be 
in a wretched condition ; but the Portu- 
gueſe are not in ſuch deſpicable circum- 
ROK: =; | 
The eſtabliſhment of regular forces in 
this city is two thouſand five hundred men, 
but the magiſtracy ſeldom ſupport ſo many. 
They are, however, very cautious in ſhut- 
ting their gates early, and will upon no oc- 
cation open a wicket, though the town 
might raiſe a conſiderable revenue by means 
of it. This part of their management puts 
a great reſtraint upon the citizens, and ha- 
bituates them the more to moderation in 
their purſuits. of pleaſure and amuſement. 
The fortifications of Hamburg on the 
land- ſide, are looked upon as very ſtrong ; 
but its greateſt ſecurity ariſes from the 
jealouſy of the ſeveral princes, who have 
from time to time, formed pretenſions and 
caſt an ambitious eye towards it. The walk 
round the rampart is about four Engliſh 


preſent majeſty of Great Britain, in the 


4 


8 
a 


mules, and in moſt Parts very pleaſant. 
7 On 


HanwayY, MissoN, 


On the eaſt ſide is a large piece of water, 
formed by a ſmall river, called the Alſter, 
within the walls, upon which the towns 
people amuſe themſelves in Summer, by 
rowing about 1t, being attended with bands 
of mulic. | 

The citizens have alſo ſeveral gardens on 
the banks of the Elbe, particularly thoſe to 
north-eaſt, and on the Alfter, ſome of 
which are agreeable ; but they are moſtly 
in the Dutch taſte, very ſmall, and kept 
in ſuch exquiſite order, as to exhibit rather 
a puppet-ſhow than a rural ſcene; much 
leſs is there any grandeur in them. 

The territories of this city are but ſmall, 
Upon the north-weſt fide. there is a conſi- 
derable fort upon an eminence, which 
ſerves as an outwork to the town, and as a 
boundary of its juriſdiction. Altena to the 
welt, is within half a mile; to the north 
they have only about a mile; but to the 
eaſt, along the banks of the Elbe, about 
ſixteen; which in the. broadeſt place is not 
above four miles; namely, Engliſh. 

Many of the citizens, who have.acquired 
large fortunes. by trade, have purchaled 
conſiderable eſtates in the neighbouring 
territories, under the juriſdiction of the ſe- 
veral princes. But this 1s apt to create jea- 
louſies among ſuch as have their property 
in trade only, or within the territory of 
Hamburg. Some merchants here, are ſaid 
to be worth above an hundred thouſand 
pounds, and there are others, whoſe opu- 
lence is not ſhort of that. 

This place muſt be looked upon with re- 
card to Germany, what Amſterdam is to 
Europe, a magazine of the different pro- 
duce and merchandiſe of the trading world. 
Many of the houſes are built on the very 


edge of the canals; ſo that ſhips may un- 


load into their ware-houſes. The number 
of veſſels of any conſiderable burthen be- 
longing to the town, is computed at four 
hundred, of which thirty, among the prin- 
cipal, are employed in the trade to and 
trom London. They have many in the 


French trade, particularly above 40, which, 
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bring wine and other commodities from 
Bourdeaux; a great number in the Green- 
land trade, beſides many which navigate to 
the Baltic fea; ſome alſo to Portugal, Spain, 
the Mediterranean, &c. 

Accounts are kept here in marks and 
ſchillings, fixteen ſchillings making a mark. 
The aggio vanes, but the bank money is 
generally about fifteen or ſixteen per cent 
better than current. | 

Formerly Daniſh money was their chief 
currency, but now.they have a coin of their 
own ; one Hamburg chilling is equal to 
two Daniſh, or a penny Engliſh. : 

Her 18 a differcace of bank and current 
money, as in Aunſterdam, a ducat, which 
paſſes tor ſeven marks current, is worth but 
{tx in bank money; and all forts of money 
are taken here, being valued according to 
toreign exchange. 

The mouth of the Elbe in the North 
ſea or German ocean, is about thirteen Ger- 
man miles from Hamburg ; yet, except 
{ome of the largeſt veſſels, they can unload 
at the town, the tide coming up about four 
German miles above it. The tide of ebb 
leaves moſt of the canals of the city dry ; 
but there is a good bed of mud for the 
ſhips. 

The manufactures here, except thoſe of 
ſugar-baking and callico-printing, are very 
inconſiderable ; though the art of dying is 
well known here. They export great 
quantities of Sileſia linen from hence, un- 
der the name of Hamburg fabrics. A great 
part of this branch of commiſſion buſineſs 
is, indeed, fallen into the hands of the mer- 
chants of Altena, the Hamburgers having 
injudiciouſly charged a imall duty upon 
them, which they have ſince taken off, and 
made it a free port for the exportation of all 
goods; but they cannot recover this buſi- 
neis as before, There are other branches, 


a part' of which the Hamburgers have 
been. obliged to yield to other nations a- 
round them. | 
What has clipt the Hamburgers wings, 
tho* not in fo great a degree as g 
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erally, 
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imagined, is the neighbourhood of Altena, 
which is ſituated much too near for their 
intereſt, having the ſame advantage of fi- 
tuation as Hamburg ; but it has no fortifi- 
cation, nor is the Daniſh ſovereignty ſo 
great a ſecurity af its commerce, as the in- 
dependency of a Hans town, is to Ham- 
burg. 

Altena is a large place, but does not par- 
take in the leaſt of the pride of Hamburg, 
with regard to its buildings. It is an aſy- 
lum for thoſe who fly from the adjacent 


countries for debt, or worſe crimes; the 


Hamburgers, whoſe circumſtances reduce 
them to this extremity, take refuge there 
alſo. In oppoſition to Hamburg it en- 
courages all religions, ſo that there is a 


medley in it of the poorer claſſes of man- 


kind, particularly Poliſh Jews. In the war 
with Sweden in 1713, the town was burnt 
to the ground, and at preſent it appears as 
a new place. The Hamburgers not daring 
to riſque their own ſecurity by opening the 

tes in the night, when a Swediſh army was 
2 near, and when a ſickneis prevailed a- 
mong the inhabitants of Altena, many of 
the latter periſhed as monuments of Swediſh 
cruelty. | | 

The continual loſſes ſuffered by the Al- 
gerine rovers have been a great obſtruction 
to the trade of Hamburg. During the laſt 
war they had ſeveral ſhips on the Weſtern 


Ocean and the Mediterranean; but hoſtili- 


ties at ſea were no ſooner ended, than they 
were obliged to alter their meaſures. For 
the Algerines finding that the Spaniards 
meant to make war upon them, entered 
into a treaty with the Hamburgers, not of 
friendſhip only, but of commerce allo ; this 
the Spaniards highly reſented, and put the 
yo be arr under a neceflity of annulling 
that treaty, or of being excluded from their 


trade with Spain, Being reduced to this | 
_ dilemma, they choſe the former alternative. 


We ſhall conclude our account. of this 
city, with a few particulars. relating to 


the Britiſh factory ſettled here. Thoſe of | 


that body who removed hither from Flan. 
ders, are poſſeſſed of privileges ſince the 
year 1610, confirmed by an agreement with 
the regency, as ample as any body of fo- 
reigners enjoy in a commercial country, 
The Hamburgers found it their intereſt 
to indulge them; inſomuch, that till the 
revolution, they had an excluſive privilege 
of importing cloth; but this liberty is now 
open to any of the inhabitants of the city, 
This factory is incorporated into a com- 
pany, conſiſting of 13 members, a gover- 
nor, and a deputy governor. All diſputes 
among themielves, are referred to a final 
deciſion of a majority of voices. They alſo 
judge with regard to their demands on the 
Burghers; but in this caſe a deputation of 
two ſenators is required to act in concert 
with them. Their determinations are com- 
monly ſo equitable and ſummary, that the 
Burghers generally make application to 
them, when they have demands upon any 
of the Britiſn factors, preferring their deci- 
ſions to any other court in the juriſdiction 
of the city. But the trade of this company 
is not ſo conſiderable now as it was at the 
cloſe of the laſt century. 

Beſides the pleaſure which they enjoy in 
domeſtic amuſements, and mutual acts of 
hoſpitality, the king of Denmark has grant- 

ed them a privilege of hunting in his juriſ- 
diction, to the extent of about ten Engliſh 
miles; and ſome of the factors often take 
this diverſion, | 
- The chapel belonging to the factory here, 
is very neatly finiſhed with oak, and of a 
proper convenient ſize. They have a chap- 
lain of their own, whom they maintain, and 
the congregation conſiſts only of about fifty 
perſons of both ſexes, who are very regular 
and punctual in the performance of the ſa- 
cred offices. | 
After fully gratifying our curioſity in 
Hamburg. We this morning ſet our for 
Lubec, where we arrived about noon; the 
particulars: which we meet with, ſhall be 
the ſubject of the following account. 
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Giving an Account of that City; ts Harbour and preſent State, Portifications, Public 
Structures, the Picture of Death's Dance, a very old Stag, its famous Beer, great Number 
of Hoſpitals, the Government of the City and its ſeveral Viciſſitudes, with its ancient State; 
alſo an Account of its Biſhoprick, and the Town of Travemund. | 


UBECK in its preſent condition, 

being free and imperial, is a noble 
and fine city in the Duchy of Holſtein, and 
circle of Lower Saxony in Germany. It is 
the principal of the Hans towns; at the 
confluence of ſeveral rivers, the greateſt of 
which is the Trave, and 1s equalled by none 
in the northern parts of the empire for 
beauty, uniformity of buildings, and plea- 
fant groves, It has the appearance, though 
really it is not, of greater antiquity than 
Hamburg, more of its old buildings being 
ſtill ſtanding, and fewer modern ones built 
in the room of thoſe that are decayed. Its 
length is about two miles, and its breadth 
is upwards of a mile, the ſtreets are ſtraight 
and even, the principal among theſe being 
larger and more commodious, than the an- 
tique ſtreets of Hamburg. The two beſt 
ſtreets leading from the cathedral, and the 
miller's gate, to the royal and caitle gate, 
being in the higher part of the city, are 
interſected by others that deſcend gradually 
on each {ide to the Trave and Wagenitz r1- 


vers. The houſes are large and ſtately, | 


being built of brick and covered with tiles, 
generally high and adorned with ſculptures, 
but inconvenient within, and like thoſe at 
Hamburg. The churches are magnificent; 
and ſome-of them more ſo than the beſt in 
Hamburg, of theſe there are twenty, be- 
ſides the cathedral, adorned with fine ſteeples 


— 


or ſpires. 


The river Trave brings up ſhips of bur- 
then into the very heart of the city, though 
eight or ten miles from the ſea (but the 
largeſt unload at Travemund, a fort on the 


x mouth of the river, and at the bay of 
Lu 


eck) and its ditch 1s filled with the 


united waters of the Trave, Wagenitz, and 


Steckenitz. 
Before the reign of Guſtavus Erickſon of 


Sweden, Lubec, held the balance betwixt 


the two northern crowns ; and this town, 


together with Hamburg, were reckoned to 
employ ſix hundred ſhips. But it had then 
a much greater trade than it has now, the 
city of Wiſmar and the Hamburgers, whoſe 
gates are, as it were waſhed by the ſea, hav- 
ing rivalled them in almoſt every branch, 
except that to the north. It is, however, 
thought to employ about a hundred and 
fifty fail of its own; for it carries on a con- 
{iderable trade to Riga, Revel, Narva, and 
Peterſburg; and with this laſt, more im- 
mediately than any other country ; which 
commerce the late Czar Peter the Great, 
had the more at heart, as he had made 
the laſt mentioned city the centre of all his 
great deſigns on this fide of the world, and 
particularly in Holftem. As the Lubeckers 
have ſuch an immediate commerce with 
the ports of Livonia and the Baltic; fo 
they have always great magazines of the 
merchandiſe of thoſe countries within their 
city, and large warehouſes again at thoſe 
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ports reſpectively, filled with the manufac- ; thoſe of St. Peter, St. James, and ſeveral 


tures and other goods of England, France, 


Here they are able ro ſupply the neighbour- 
ing countries with navai ſtores, and with 
iron, copper, beer, and all torts of goods 
which are ſupphed by the Baltic trade. 

The Czar ſo well knew the uſe of Lu- 

eck to his ſubjects, that he purpoſed to 
make it the ſtaple for the Muſcovite com- 
merce; and particularly he had his eye 
upon it, for bringing hither the raw ſilks, 
and other Perſian and Armenian goods, 
which he had ordered from the Caſpian lea, 
and reſolved to have fold here, having ap- 
pointed a packet-boat to run conſtantly be- 
tween Peterſburg and this city; but he did 
not hve to ſee it executed. 

The fortifications of Lubeck are perfect- 
ly good, being exactly finiſhed and well 
kept up; the baſtions are exceeding lofty 
and extenſive, compacted ſtrongly and lined 
with ſtone, and the outworks are numerous. 
The harbour is alſo defended by ſeveral 
forts and ramparts. 

Here are ſeveral large market places 
and ſtately public buildings, particularly 
the ſenate houte, in which are preſerved the 
archives of the Hans towns, the arſenal, 
the hoſpitals, the famous cellar, in which 
there is ſaid to be wine upwards of 200 years 
old. 

Among its churches which we viſited to 
day, the collegiate church of St. Mary is a 
noble and lofty pile, far exceeding the reſt, 
it being of as good architecture as moſt in 
Germany, and richly adorned with images 
and paintings, particularly a remarkable 
one known by the name of Death's dance, 
which repreſents human beings in all ſta- 
tions and ſtages of life, from an emperor to 
the meaneſt ſubject, and from an old man 


to an infant, led round ſucceſſively in a 
circle by ſo many ſkeletons,. to ſhew that 


death ſpares no age nor condition. 

This church is ſupported by tall pillars, 
all of a ſingle ſtone each, and has a very 
high ſpire covered with gilt lead, as are 


others. 
Spain, the Eaſt and Welt Indies, &c. 


Upon one of the pediments of the cathe- 


dral, we ſaw an inſcription of nine Latin 


diſtichs, importing, that the emperor Char- 


lemagne, having taken a ſtag alive in theſe 
parts, cauſed. a collar of gold with a croſs 
on 1t, to be put about his neck, and the 
words, „hoc Cæſar me donabat,” with 
the date of the year upon it. And duke 
Henry of Saxony, ſurnamed the Lion, 
having catched the fame ſtag four hundred 
years after, with the collar and croſs about 
his neck, built and endowed a cathedral 
upon the ſame ſpot, granting the biſhops a 
croſs or, in a field gules for their arms; 
beſides a monument of this fact, the figure 
of a ſtag is placed on the top of the church. 
The provolt of the cathedral is choſen al- 
ternately by the chapter and city. Alt 
parts of the town are ſerved with water 
by means of pipes from a reſervoir, into 
which it is raiſed by engines from the Wage- 
nitz. | 

Their principal home commodity beſides 
corn, is beer, which is highly valued; and. 
great quantities of it ate exported, and 
uled as medicine externally, for wounds and 
bruiſes. | 

The territory of this city is about ſixty, 
miles in circuit, containing ſeveral little 


towns, and a hundred and three villages. 


Here is kept a garriſon of between ſeven 
and eight hundred men; and Lubeck 
takes place in the general dyet of the em- 
pire by turns with Worms. The city 
walls are very high, eſpecially on the Hol- 
ſtein ſide. It has three great gates, and three 
others. ſo. ſmall, as not to be paſſable by a 
waggon. | | 

The current money here, is that of the 
empire, Denmark, and Sweden ; but they 
have ſome ſmall pieces of their own; all 
foreign coins go here at a high rate. Here 
are ſeveral hoſpitals well endowed; no place 
exceeds Lubeck in the number of its cha- 
ritable foundations, for there is one for an- 


tient people of both ſexes, once a caſtle, 
from 


- Hanway, MissoN, 
f-om which the citizens had driven out the 


Daniſh garriſon. St. Ann's hoſpital 1s for 
orphans. and other children of poor Burg- 
hers, who are here inſtructed in ſome han- 
dicraft, and there is an apartment in it 
for the confinement of looſe people and lu- 
natics. Beſides theſe, there are two other 
hoſpitals for the reception of poor travellers, 
where they are allowed three days refreſh- 
ment, and then ſent on their way with a 
paſs; but ſuch of them as happen to be 
lick, are provided with all neceſſaries, till 
they either recover or die; the richeſt 
foundation of this ſort, is St. George's cloiſ- 
ter, which is chiefly for the maintenance of 
ſuch artificers as are grown old and paſt 
their labour, and there is alſo St. Gertrudeꝰs 
hoſpital, which is a peſt-houſe. Here are, 
moreover, ſeveral alms-houſes endowed by 
the merchants of Lubeck, for the mainte- 
nance of the widows of their poor members; 
and there are divers little ſtreets of houſes, 
for the widows of other poor citizens. 

Lubeck is a republic with royal juriſdic- 
tion within itſelf; namely, to make and ex- 
ecute its own laws, as well in civil as in 
capital cauſes. The ſenate: conſiſts of four 
burgomaſters, two ſyndics, who are civi- 
lians and gentlemen, and ſixteen common 
council-men, each of whom has his parti- 
cular province, and they are all for life. 
But the common council is only formed of 
lawyers and merchants, with an excluſion 
of mechanics. | 

The name of this city is ſuppoſed. to be 
derived from Lob-eck, 1. e. a point or angle 
of land; and this agrees with its ſite. It is 
an ancient place, ſaid to be founded in the 
year 1040. It has ſuſtained ſeveral wars, 
both offenſive and defenſive, not only againſt 
the dukes of Mecklenburg, but the kings 
of Sweden and Denmark. It was twice de- 
ſtroyed, the laſt time totally by fire, in 
1158, but reſtored by the abovementioned 
duke Henry the Lion, who founded the 
collegiate church. In 1164, the famous 
league or union of the Hans towns was be- 
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gun here, and in this place their college is 
{till kept, together with their records and 
common ſtock raiſed by contributions. 
For above a century afterwards it ſhifted 
maſters often, the laſt of which were the 
Danes, but not being able to bear the ſe- 
verity of their goverament, they ſubmitted 


in the year 1227, to the emperor Frederic 


the Second, who gave it a charter of privi- 
leges, which 1t has enjoyed ever ſince. 

The Danes attempting to reduce it, 
were invaded by the forces of this city, 
which committed great depredations in their 
country. Lubeck in the mean time ſuffer- 
ing greatly by fire, particularly in 1276, 
was rebuilt in the handſome manner we 
now ſce it, an order of the ſenate enjoining, 
chat no houſe for the future ſhall be built of 
timber, or thatched. In 1350, about ninety 
thouſand of 1ts inhabitants were ſwept off 
by a plague. In 1428, being again at war 
with Denmark, they fitted out two hun- 
dred and fifty ſhips of force againſt king 
Erick X. In 1509, the Lubeckers con- 
tributed not a little in diſmembring the 
crown of Sweden from that of Denmark. 
In 1563, this city entered into a league 
with king Frederic II. of Denmark, againſt 
Erick of Sweden ; with ſeveral other parti- 
culars, the mentioning of which would carry 


Us too tar. 


Lubeck is a biſhopric under the arch- 
biſhop of Bremen. Since the reformation 
it has been moſtly poſſeſſed by a younger 
fon of Holſtein-Gottorp, eſpecially fince 
the treaty of Munſter, when a biſhop of 


this family having by his intereſt prevented 


its ſecularization, the chapter agreed to 
chute {ix princes of Holſtein for their biſhops 
ſucceſſivcly, tho' not without ſome ſtruggle 
in favour of a younger ſon of Denmark. 
By this means the chapter, which conſiſts 
of thirty canons, of whom four are Roman 
catholics, have little more than the ſhadow 
of an election. But in 1667, it was agreed 
at Gluckſtadt, between che king of Den- 
mark and the houſe of Gottorp, that after 

the 
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the death of the, ſix ſucceeding biſhops, a a 


prince of Denmark was to be eligible al- 
ternately. The biſhop of Lubeck fits in 
the general dyets of the empire, next to the 
biſhop of Oſnabrug, when Proteſtant. His 
reſidence being commonly at Eutin, he is 
ſtyled biſbop of Holſtein Eutin, the laſt 
of: whom was raiſed to the crown of Sweden. 
The dioceſe lies entirely in Holſtein, and 
is fruitful in corn, cattle, &c. being abun- 
dantly ſupplied with fiſh from the ſea, its 
lakes ſex: 
is not more than three thouſand pounds. 
As his ſtate is Lutheran, he is the only 
Proteſtant biſhop of Germany, who has the 
power of a dioceſan, with eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdliction. But the magiſtracy have this 
juriſdiction within the city, where affairs are 
decided by a conſiſtory, or grand veſtry, 
compoſed of. the ſyndic, who preſides, a 
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ſuperintendant, five miniſters, and four coun- 

ſellors or lay- aſſiſtants. | 
Travemunnd, properly the port of Ly. 

beck, and but about nine miles from it, 


is a little town which lies at the mouth of 


— 


rivers, and his the yearly revenue 


the river Trave, and is dependent on the 
city. It is fortified with four good baſtions 

and has a light-houſe to guide the ſhipping 
in at night to port, and here is commonly 
kept a garriſon of three or four hundred 
men, commanded by a Burgher of Lubeck, 
who receives his orders from the burgomaſ- 
ters, and admits no perſon into the place 
without a paſſport. - The river Trave iſſues 
from a great lake in the juriſdiction of Sege. 
berg; and after a ſerpentine courſe from 
north to ſouth by Segeberg and Oldeflo, it 
turns ſhort to the eaſt, and then watering 
Lubeck and this port, it falls here at laf 
into the Baltic ſea. | | 
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Giving an Account of the City of Hanover, its Palace, Opera-Houſe, Churches, Brewhan 
Liquor, Palace of Herenhauſen and other Seats in the Neighbourhood; Account of the 
Eleftorate, its Revenues, Forces, &c. and the Irruption of the French into it, with their 


 Ravages and Inhumanity. 


FTE R ſome days travel from Lu- 
A beck for Hanover, we met with no- 
thing particular on the road, but after a 
night's reſt upon our arrival in this city, 
we went next morning to take a walk thro? 
it, in order to view all its curioſities ; an 
account of whatever occured to us worth 
notice, is as follows: ä 

Hanover is the metropolis, and was the 
ſeat of the elector of the ſame name in 
Lower Saxony in Germany, till by the act 


of ſettlement of the crown of Great Britain, 


in the Proteſtant line, his late majeſty king 


George I. in right of his mother the prin- 
ceſs Sophia, happily aſcended our throne, 
and removed his reſidence to St. James's 
Weſtminſter, whoſe ſon and ſucceſſor his 
preſent majeſty has long and auſpiciouſly 
worn the Britiſh diadem, his venerable age 
being cheared with a hopeful progeny of 
eee very likely, under Divine 
rovidence, to perpetuate to theſe realms - 
the bleſſings of a Proteſtant Succeſſion, 
for many future ages, | 
This city is very delightfully ſituated in 
a ſandy foil, upon the river Leine or Leina, 


which 
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towns. 


which is practicable here for ſmall boats. 
It was anciently called Lavenroda, from a 
neighbouring caſtle of that name; and had 
its preſent denomination on account of a 
a ferry here, and in the Saxon dialect de- 
noting as much, as Have-over, in Engliſh. 
The river divides it into the new and old 
Moſt of the houſes are but indif- 
ferently built of timber and clay; though 
there are many of brick and ſtone. The 
ſtreets are regular, broad, and well furniſhed 
with lamps or laathorns for the winter 
nights. It is ſurrounded with a wall and 
regularly fortified, the ravelins before the 


gates being well mounted with cannon ; 


though it is a place of no conſiderable 


ſtrength. to ſtand out a ſiege for any 


time. 
Here was formerly a monaſtery, which 


has been ſince transformed into a palace, 
being at one end of the city near the ram- 
parts, tho? they hardly deſerve that name. 
This is a large ſtructure of free ſtone, with 
ſeveral ſquare courts and fine ſtair-caſes; 
but the whole 1s rather commodious than 
magnificent. It is, however, adorned with 
charming tapeſtry and curious paintings, 
beſides very rich furniture in the apart- 
ments. Here is a cloſet of curioſities, in 
which is a noble collection of medals, both 
ancient and modern, alſo a very fine chapel. 
When the court was in this city, there 
vied to be frequent concerts, balls, and 
aſſemblies, and a French comedy acted 
three times a week at a pretty theatre in 
the palace, where all people are admitted 
gratis, the whole charges of the exhibition 
being defrayed by the elector. Here is 
alſo an opera-houte which we went to ſee, 
the paintings and contrivance being nothing 
interior to any of the kind in Europe. 

Our next viſit was to the churches of this 
ety; the moſt remarkable of which, are 
St. James's, in which are two crucifixes 
with fine pictures of the apoſtles and many 
faints, the former, namely, crucifixes, be- 
ang very conumon in all their churches, tho? 
they pay no adoration to them. 

2: 
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The next we ſaw was the church of the 
Holy Croſs, much finer and neater than the 
other, having a double row of galleries 
round it from the altar; and upon the firſt, 
the hiſtory of the goſpel in fifty- three parts, 
painted by the ableſt maſters. Beſides 
theſe, here are St. George's and St. Giles's 
churches. | 5 

The beſt ſtructure among theſe, is that 
which has been aſſigned to the Roman ca- 
tholics, when its tovereign duke Erneſt, 
father to king George I. of Great Britain, 
was made the ninth ele&or of Germany, 
by the emperor Leopold, with whom that 
ſtipulation was made, and he alſo engaged 
to admit from the pope, an apoſtolical vicar 
into his dominions, who was to reſide at 
Hanover. BY 

Here the Roman catholics perform divine 
ſervice in the {ame manner as in a cathe- 
dral, the number of whom are conſiderable, 
though the eſtabliſhed religion in Hanover, 
15 the Lutheran, the nobility and gentry 
being moſtly of that perſuaſion. 

Here are four annual fairs, which are 
much frequented by foreigners. Hanover 
was once a free imperial city and Hans 
town, at which time 1t had a flouriſhing 
commerce; but its principal trade now is 
in that ſweet, but muddy liquor, called 
Brewhan, great quantities of which they 
ſend into the neighbouring villages. This 
liquor had its name from one Conrade 
Brewhan, a famous brewer in this neigh- 
bourhood, who having ſerved his time at 
Hamburg, came and tet up here in 1520. 
Though this is not a large town, yet it is 
larger than Zell. | 

The princeis Sophia, who was daughter 
of the elector Palatine, Frederic V. and of 
Elizabeth, princeſs royal of England, cauſed 
a new church to be built here for the 
French Refugees (for the Palatinate family 
were then Calviniſts) to which our king 
William III. was alſo a liberal benefactor, 
Beſides a houſe here for orphans, there is 
one hoſpital within the town, and another 
without, one of which the French in their- 


irruption 
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irruption into Hanover under Richlieu, 
about four years ago, moſt inhumanly burnt 
with all the poor ſouls in it. ä 

This city has acquired a new ſplendor 
ſince the acceſſion of the illuſtrious houſe of 
Hanover to the electoral college in the dyet 
of the empire, but more eipecially ſince its 
advancement to the throne of Great Britain; 
which our preſent ſovereign and his royal 
father, uſed to viſit ſome ſummers, and was 
no ſmall advantage to it. 

Hanover is of eſpecial note for the famous 
treaty concluded here in the year 1725, for 
counterbalancing that of Vienna, 

In the neighbourhood are ſeveral pretty: 
ſeats, particularly one, called the Phancaly 
or Whim, and another, Montbrilliant or 
Mount Pleaſant; both built by two ſiſters- 
in-law, Madam de Kilmanſeck (late coun- 
teſs of Arlington,) and the counteſs of 

Platen. They lead to the delightitul palace 
of Herenhauſen, i. e. the lord of the manor 
or the ſovereign's houſe, a caſtle which is 

built on the river Leine, by order of the 
firſt elector, and it is at the ſame diſtance 
north from Hanover, as Kenſington palace 
is north-weſt from St. James's. A ſtraight 
walk goes up to the houſe which 1s adorned 
with very beautiful gardens, a wilderneſs 
of ever-greens, one of the largeſt and 
nobleſt orangeries in Europe, a perfect 
theatre cut out into green ſeats, with ar- 
bours and ſummer-houſes on both ſides of 
it, for the actors to dreſs in; the whole 
being decorated with fine ſtatucs, many of 
them gilt. And above all, here are noble 
fountains, with very large baſons, beautiful 
caſcades, and water-works, which throw 
the water up much higher than the famous 
fountain at St. Cloud in France, under the 
direction of William Benton Eſq; whom his 
late majeſty took with him to Hanover for 
that purpoſe, in the year 1716, made him 
ſurveyor general of his works, and gave 
him a reverſionary right to the office of 
auditor of the impreſts. | 

But the face of this city and palace 1s 
much altered, on account of the ravages 
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- king of Denmark, with his royal highnels 


committed by the French in the irruption 
abovementioned, tho' the ſovereign took 
care to have every thing of value removed 
to a place of ſafety before that event hap- 
pened. | 

Though the elector of Hanover, like all 
the other German princes and ſtates, is ab. 
ſolute in his own territories; yet the pre- 
tent ſovereign, to name no more, is a prince 
of ſuch a benevolent diſpoſition, that he 
never exerted the leaſt {train of power in 
either of his dominions, to drav- any juſt 
complaint, but all along has acted with 4 
view to the general good of the Whole. He 
is ſtyled arch-treaſurer of the Empire. His 
revenues amount to 400,000 J. And he 
can on occaſion, raiſe upwards of 30,000 
men in his German dominions, which 
belides Hanover, conſiſts of Lunenburs 
and Zell, Bremen, Verdun, and Lawen- 
burg, the greateſt part .of which lies be- 
tween the Weſer and Elbe. 

Though theſe dominions ſeem to lie well 
for a foreign trade, as being on the Ger- 
man ocean, the Weſer, and Elbe, yet 
commerce does not flouriſh here; either 
this country has but few ſtaple commodi- 
ties, or men of ſubſtance do not care to 
apply themſelves to it. The country is 
pretty much over-run with wood, and bar- 
ren where it is not. Excepting timber, 
cattle, hogs, and ſome minerals from the 
Hartz. mountains, they have little elſe to 


Unhappily the French had, in the year 
1757, policfſed themſelves of this electorate 
and 1ts capital, with ſome of the neighbour- 
Ing territories, and certain limits were pre- 
{cribed them, by virtue of the treaty- of 
Cloſter-Seven, under the mediation of the 


William, duke of Cumberland, whoſe army 
of obſervation was not able to cope with 
their much ſuperior numbers; yet upon 
the French breaking of that treaty, thro' 
the intrepidity of the inhabitants under the 
command of prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick 


"4 


and the hereditary prince, the French have 
| been 
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been entirely driven out, ſince the king of 
Pruſſia, after a long march in the depth of 
Winter, defeated, broke, and took moſt 
of the French army priſoners in the battle 
at Roſbach. And by powerful aſſiſtances 
of Britiſh troops, particularly ſince, toge- 
ther with Heſſians, Bruniwickers, &c. they 
have been able to keep the French ſtill 


| 


at bay, and even went near to rout them 
in the fields of Minden, which would have 
been in all probability, totally effected, 
had the commander of the Britiſh cavalry, 
ſeconded the charge on that day; and 
thereby have put a happy end to a very 
bloody war. 


II. Account of the City of Brunſwick, its Mum Trade, Palace, Fairs, Braſs Statue of a 

Lion, the Silver Mines of Hartz, its principal Minerals, with ſeveral Branches of the 
Houſe of Brunſwick, particularly that of Brunſwick-Lunenburg, with ſome Account of - 
le City of Wolfenbuttle, its Palace, Library, c. 


AVING after ſetting out early 
from Hanover, arrived in the even- 
ing at Brunſwick, we ſhall, in what follows, 
give an account of what appeared to us 
moſt worthy of obſervation. 25229 
The city of Brunſwick ſtands in a plain 
near the northern boundary of its duchy, 
and alſo in Lower Saxony. Its Latin name is 
Brunopolis, which it is ſaid to have taken 
from Bruno, a duke of Saxony who firſt 
built it; ſucceeding princes ſo augmented 
it, that it became an imperial city, as well 
as the capital. Duke Otho granted the 
citizens liberty to chuſe its own magiſtrates, 
and be governed by their own laws; ſo 
that this became a rich and powerful Hans 
town, But after many hard ſtruggles for 
the preſervation of its liberties, and ſuſtain- 
ing ſix ſieges from the dukes of Brunſwick, 
who had all along claimed the ſovereignty, 
it was taken by duke Rudolph Auguſtus; 
alter which, the dukes built a citadel, kept 
a good garriſon in it, and augmented its 
fortifications. Whereupon many of the 
_ merchants and tradeſmen removed to other 
places; and moſt of their noble houſes, 
warehouſes, and halls, are now empty, or 
converted to other uſes. | | 
The town is divided into five corpora- 
tions, which have each their ſeparate magiſ- 
trates, public hall, and court of judicature; 
but in matters relating to the common in- 
tereſt they all unite. 
Vol. I. No 28. 


The river Ocker runs through the city, 
which is ſtill rich and populous, though 
much ſhort of what it was when free. It 
is about two miles in circuit, and ſurrounded © 
with double walls and ditches. The houſes, 
though for the moſt part of timber, are in 
general well built. The town-houſe is 
magnificent, the duke of Blankenburg's 
palace 1s a ftately old fabrick, and here are 
{everal fine churches. 

The citizens value their town on its 
being the firſt of any note that embraced 
the doctrine of Luther. 

Their chief trade conſiſts in tanning of 
leather, and in brewing of mum from a 


malt made of barley, with a ſmall mixture 


of wheat, well hopped, They have a thin 
weak kind for their common drink; but 
what is called ſhip-mum, is hardly drink- 
able, till it has purged itſelf at ſea, and of 
this they export great quantities abroad. 
Here is a ſet of brewers, who have the pri- 
vilege of making it from Michaelmaſs to 
Lady-day ; but they muſt not fell any of it 
till it be old enough, leſt it ſhould loſe its 
name. Butter and hops are alſo great com- 
modities here, and they have-a ſweet fort of 
beer called Brewhan. 
The late duke cauſed a magnificent new 
alace to be built here, which is ſaid to 
be large enough for lodging ten ſovereign 
princes, without incommoding one another. 
It has rich and elegant furniture, very fine 
4A pictures, 
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pictures, and a cabinet full of curioſities. !eſt ſhare of them to the latter. There are 
The fame duke alſo made the fortifications ' 


of the city ſo complete, that it cannot be 
beſieged without a numerous army; tho' 
at the ſame time it would require a greater 


| 8 to defend it than the duke could 
r 


niſh, without the help of his neighbours. 

It has two annual fairs, and a conſider- 
able trade at both, the whole ducal family 
being generally here then, with foreign 
princes ſometimes, and always a great con- 
courſe of nobility. The duke ſends an in- 
vitation every morning to the nobility of 
both ſexes, who at noon repair to his pa- 
lace, where the grand marſhal, in order to 
prevent all diſputes about precedency, cauſes 
the ladies to be matched with the gentle- 
men, by the drawing of tickets; ſo that it 
is ſometimes the lot of a duchels, to fit at 
the lower end of the table. 

At night the company repair to the 
German opera, and conclude the whole 
with a ſupper and ball, which is opened by 
the gentleman that happened to draw the 
firſt ticket in the morning. 

Here is a {mall but neat church, for the 


Roman catholics, which the late duke An- | 


tony Ulrick cauſed to be built, when he 
embraced that religion, 

The principal church is that of St. Blaiſe, 
where ſeveral of the dukes are interred. 
In a ſquare fronting it, is the figure of a 
braſs lion, upon a very high pedeſtal, re- 
preſenting that, which they lay, duke Henry 
ſurnamed the Lion, made ſo tame, that 
he followed him wherever he went, and 
that even after his interment in that church, 
the lion went to the door, and becauſe he 


could not break it open, ſtayed and died 


there for grief of loſing his maſter. 

Betwixt this city, Goflar and Thuringia, 
is the great mountain. of Hartz, a part of 
the old Hercynian-foreſt, called Melibocus 
by Ptolemy, and now Bokkenberg, with 
ſeveral towns and rich mines. 

They belong in common to the families 


above a hundred and ten, which are called 
capital mines, ſeveral of which have many 
ſmaller ones belonging to them. Some of 
them are worked at the elector of Hanoyer's 
charges, and the reft farmed out; fo that 
they bring in a conſiderable revenue, about 
900,000 dollars having been coined in 
one year from that of  Clauſthall alone; 
and the adjacent country. 1s well ſtored with 
wood for working of them. They all lie 
together in the north-eaſt corner of Gru- 
benhagen, and on the confines of the biſhop- 
ric of Hildeſheim. 

The mines of Rammelſberg, a high 
mountain near Goſlar, were diſcovered in 
972, by one Ramme, whoſe horſe's foot 
turning up a piece of ore as he was hunt- 
ing, duke Otho I. got a company of Franks, 


| who underſtood minerals, to refine the 


metal. The miners increaſing, they found 
out that of Wildman, and that of Zeller- 
field ſoon after, which is the principal 
among them all. Here the overſeer of the 
mines keeps his court, and pays the work- 
men every Saturday. 

The chief minerals in theſe mines are 
ſilver, litharge, lead, and two forts of cop- 
per, one melted from the ore, and the 
other made by means of vitriol water, in 
which they ſteep large plates of iron in 
troughs. They alſo find here many other 
profitable minerals, though the nauſeous 
{mells often prove fatal to the workmen. 

We from thence ſet out for Wolfen- 
buttle, the road to it, being only two ſmall 
leagues from Brunſwick, is lined on both 
ſides with trees. 

Wolfenbuttle, from which the duchy is 
partly denominated, ſtands on the river 
Ocker. It is the ancient ſeat of the dukes, 
ſtrong, by its ſituation near marſhes, and ſo 
well fortified, that it is reckoned one of 
the ſtrongeſt towns in Germany; and here 
is an arſenal, well furniſhed. It is divided 
into two parts, the one called Arx Guel. 


of Brunſwick and Hanover, but the great- 
5 N 


phica, which is the ducal palace, ſo _ 
| | rom 
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from duke Ecbert, of the family of the 
Guelphs, the other, Henrickſtadt, from its 
founder duke Henry. | 

The palace which is the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
ſtately belonging to the duke's family, has 
noble apartments, rich furniture, coſtly 
paintings, and a library reckoned one of 
the beſt in Europe, which was founded by 
the learned duke Auguſtus. The libra- 
rian's catalogue publiſhed in 1660, men- 
tion 27,666 volumes and 113, 504 tracts by 
56,393 authors. Here are 2000 MSS. par- 
ticularly 438 folios of French embaſſies, 
tranſcribed from the French king's library, 
forty one volumes written by the founder 
himſelf, twelve of which are on muſic, be- 
fides his commentary on Trithemius's cryp- 
tography, and a very learned tract 'on the 
_ antiquity and myſtery of the game of 
_ cheſs, | 5 

The new church here is an admirable 
piece of architecture, and twenty-one dukes 
and ducheſſes have been buried in it. Here 
is alſo an academy and a muſeum. The 
town is not half ſo large as Brunſwick, and 
the houſes are of timber. But in the 
neighbourhood are ſeveral pretty ſeats, and 
in the road between it and Brunſwick. 
There is another palace of the duke's at 
Saltzdahl, half way between both cities, 
the road to which is lined, as has been ſaid 
with a row of trees. This caſtle built by 
duke Antony Ulrick, is as magnificent 
a ſtructure as any raiſed by ſovereign princes. 
Beſides its immenſely rich furniture, here is 
a numerous, but choice collection of pic- 


tures, in a great gallery, which is one of | 


the fineſt rooms in all Germany. And in 
it are two cabinets, one full of the fineſt | 
pPorcelaine, the other of vaſes and urns, 
painted by the celebrated Raphael. 
Ihe family of Brunſwick is divided into 
two branches, namely, Wolfenbuttle and 
Lunenburg. The former is ſubdivided into 
three; 1. that of Brunſwick, which became 
extinct in 1704. 2. That of Wolfenbuttle, 
extinct in 1735, by the death of duke 


Lewis Adolphus, father to the late empreſs 


| 


regent, And, 3. that of Bevern, to which 

upon the extinction of the twoelder branches 

abovementioned, their dominions fell; and 

it flouriſhes in a numerous family, Charles, 

its reigning prince, in 1733, married Phi- 

lippina Charlotta, ſiſter to the preſent king 

of Pruſſia, who again married the fame 

year that prince's ſiſter. He is powerful 

and rich, his revenue being upwards of 
300,000/., His ordinary troops are about 
4000, but he is able to bring above 14000 
into the field upon occaſion. The peaſants 

who are ſober and induſtrious though ſome- 

what clowniſh, are reputed good ſoldiers, 

who together with our Britiſh troops, Han- 

overians, and Heſſians, &c. are at preſent 

making head againſt the French in Ger- 

many, under the ſupreme command of the 

gallant prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, a 
ſon of this family, and under whom ſerves 

the hereditary prince of Brunſwick. | 

The other capital branch of the Brunſ- 
wick family, is that of Lunenburg, which 
was ſubdivided into two, namely, Zell and 
Hanover; but upon the death of the laſt 
duke of Zell, without male iſſue, in 1705, 
his eſtates devolved to his nephew the late 
elector of Hanover and king George I. of 
Great Britain, corroborated by his mar- 
riage to the duke's daughter and ſole heireſs 
Sophia Dorothea, who died in Nov. 1726, 
at the caſtle of Ahlen, where ſhe reſided 
after the diſſolution of her marriage, pro- 
nounced by the conſiſtory of Hanover, in 
1694. 

All the princes of this illuſtrious houſe, 
are delcended from Erneſt, duke of Lu- 
nenburg, who died in 1546, the Wolfen- 
buttle branch from the elder fon Henry, 
and that of Hanover from the younger, 


William; and all the ſeveral branches of 


this family, as is cuſtomary in Germany, 
France, &c. are ſtyled princes of Brunſ- 
wick, | 
In ſhort, the eleQoral family of Han- 
over, of which, is our preſent very auſpi- 
cious ſovereign of Great Britain, 1s one of 
the moſt ancient and illuſtrious in all 
44 1 Europe, 
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Europe, being deſcended from, or having 
intermarried with moſt, if not all the ſove- 
reign families in Chriſtendom. But to enter 
into this detail, would carry us too far, 
only we cannot but obſerve before we con- 
clude, that our preſent ſovereign's very 
amiable qualities for government, long and 


variouſly exerted, have raiſed in the affec- | 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Journey to B 


8 E. C 


Giving an Account of an equeſtrian Statue of Frederic William the Great; Deſcription of 
the Palace, the King's Library and Cabinet of Curioſities, Romiſh Chapel, Palace of 
Mon Bijoux, Opera-Flouſe, ſplendid Show exhibited, Deſcription of the City, its Inhatit- 
ants, Sc. early Genius of the King, his Perſon and Manner of Life, his great Taſte for 
Mnrufic, Palaces of Charlottenburg and Potſdam, Pruſſian 

. View of the King's Revenues, and Sans Souci. 


FTER a proper relaxation for ſome 
days at our inn in Berlin, from the 
fatigues of a long Journey out of Wolfen- 
buttle in the duchy of Brunſwick, we now 
went abroad to viſit this city and its ſeveral 
curioſities. | 
The entrance into Berlin 1s airy and ele- 
cant, the ſtreets are regular and clean, and 
the houſes uniform. In going towards the 
palace on the pont neuf, or new bridge of 
ſtone over the Spree, is the equeſtrian ſtatue 
of Frederic William the Great, which is 
looked upon as a piece of exquiſit® work- 
manſhip. It was erected. by Frederic I. 
king of Pruſſia, who alſo built the palace, 
the magnificence of which 1s very ſtriking. 
A ſoldier attended us from the gates to our 
inn, according to cuſtom, that he might 
examine our baggage. | g 
The king was preparing ſome grand ſpec- 
tacles for the entertainment of Frederic 


nancèes. 


of BERLIN, from 


tions of his ſubjects, a ſtability to his throne 
more laſting than any other founded on 
blood or anceſtry, however ennobled or far 
fetched ; and this he himſelf glories in. 

Having now given an account of every 
thing curious in this country, we are pre- 
paring to depart; and the next detail we 
ſhall give, will be we hope from Berlin, 


„ 


„ 


Guards and Troops, with a 


ſiſter, and of Frederic William margrave of 
Schwedt, who is married to his youngeſt 
ſiſter, and theſe with their conſorts were the 
king's. gueſts; ſo that it was no won- 
der to ſee the city full of pleaſant counte- 


The reſort of learned men and ingenious 
artiſts, is very much encouraged by its 
preſent ſovereign, who is himſelf a ſhining 
mirror of all kinds of elegance and ingenuity 
in the arts and ſciences, | 

With regard to curioſities, the firſt ob- 
ject that ſtrikes, is the king's palace: one 
of the ſides of the interior ſquare of this 
building, is no ways equal to the reſt, 
being the old apartment once inhabited by 
the king's grandfather, which has not been 
yet rebuilt, as was intended, when the plan 
of this ſuperb ſtructure was firſt formed. 
The walls of the grand front are not leſs 
than ſeven or eight feet thick; ſo that the 


margrave of Bareith, married to his eldeſt 


rooms not receiving ſufficient light throveh 
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che windows, are ſeen to a great diſad- 
vantage. | 
It is very pleaſing to obſerve the great 
economy of this court, as well that which 
has prevailed in former times, as 1n the pre- 
ſent reign. The apartments 1n the palace 
are adorned with ſilver in every ſhape, but 
ſo maſſey, that the faſhion of it comes to no 
more than ſeven per cent. So that about 
four millions of dollars might be realized 
with great eaſe, whenever the exigency of 
the ſtate ſhould require it. Here 1s the 
picture of Charles V. and his empreſs, the 
frames of which are ©f ſilver; and one end 
of a large apartmeii., for about twenty feet 
high and as many broad, is richly furniſhed 
with gilt plate. All this is merely for ee 
the court has other ſervices of plate for uſe. 
The king's own apartments, though ele- 
gant, have nothing extraordinary in them, 
the prevailing taſte is white ſtucco and gild- 
ing. The picture of Signiora Barberini, is 
in ſeveral of the chambers, more, it is ſup- 
poſed, from the love he bore her as a fine 
dancer, than as a woman; for ſhe no ſooner 
gave herſelf the airs common to people of 
her profeſſion, than he convinced her that 
his heart was poſſeſſed by objects of a more 
important nature, leaving her to follow her 
own pleaſure. Several of the private apart- 


ments have tables with pens, ink, and looſe 


papers, which indicate the diſpatch of bu- 
ſineſs, more than the regularity and elegance 
one naturally expects to find in a royal pa- 
lace. The hall has ſeveral good paintings 
in it; and the grand ſaloon is adorned with 
four pieces of tapeſtry, which repreſent our 
Saviour driving the money changers out of 
the temple, his waſhing of his diſciples feet, 
the miraculous draught of fiſh, and his laſt 
tupper. - The throne in the audience cham- 


ber 1s of velvet, embroidered with gold, in 
a grand taſte, but 'not loaded with orna- 
ments, There is nothing extraordinary in 
any of the apartments of the old quarter of 
the palace, except a bed of crimſon velvet, 
which has above two hundred cyphers with 
electoral crowns, all ſet with pearls; the 
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chairs in the room are all in the ſame taſte. 
In this bed it is uſual to lodge perſons of 
the royal blood upon their marriage night. 
The arſenal forms one ſide of this palace, 
and is an elegant ſtructure; but it has ra- 
ther too great a profuſion of ornaments; it 
is ſaid to be well ſtored. 

From the palace we went to the library, 
which would be deemed a mean apartment 
tor a common ſchool. Thoſe who have the 
appearance of gentlemen, are allowed to 
read there from ten in the morning till two 
in the afternoon. Here is a collection of 
bibles, to the number of five hundred in 
different languages and editions. Mr. Sau- - 
rin's paraphraſe of the bible in French, is 
allo here, in five volumes folio, completed 
by Beauſobre, of the United Provinces. It 
has fine copper plates, and is a work much 
eſteemed. The firſt volume has the arms 
of Great Britain, having been preſented by 
the late king George I. to his late Pruſſian 
majeſty. Among many others, is here 
ſhewn the identical bible which Charles I. 
uſed when he was beheaded ; it was given 
as a kind of relick by Dr. Juxon, to the 
elector of Brandenburg. Here is alſo the 
firſt bible ever printed in America, and one 
of 1450, the firſt printed in the German 
language. They alſo ſnew here the Koran 
in manuſcript, and in a ſmall octavo, the 
character ſo minute and the paper ſo thin, 
as to form only the ſize of an inch and an 
half, beſides ſeveral folio manuſcripts on 
religion, morals, politics, &c. ſaid to have 
been compoſed by cardinal Mazarine. 

The cabinet of curioſities contains very 
few diſtinguiſhed pieces, the moſt remark- 
able were the following; a marble Cupid 
much admired, two cannon balls, which 
meeting in the air, the iron united, an oak 
with ſtag's horns, the ſtag having been 
ſtrongly purſued, run his horns into a young 
tree, and there expired; but the tree grow- 
ing, the horns at length appeared as a na- 
tural production. 

The new chapel here was deſigned by 
the king himſelf; it is neat and commo- 
dious, 


g 
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dious, but too low to be grand or elegant. 
The pulpit is in the modern groteſque ſtyle, 
and too lofty for the height of the building. 
The roof is ſupported by a double row of 
pillars, which dividing the chapel, increaſe 
the appearance of its length. This place is 
intended as a royal ſepulchre, and has already 
ſome tombs of the king's predeceſſors. The 
Romiſh chapel ſo much talked of in all 
Proteſtant countries, was not near com- 
pleted. As we make our hoſpitals more 
grand than our palaces, the Romaniſts ge- 
nerally make their churches built by charity, 
the moſt magnificent. This ſtructure is 
not large, but richly decorated. 

Mon Bijou, was appointed for the reſi- 
dence of the late queen mother, who was a 
fiſter of his preſent majeſty of Great Britain. 
This is a little palace on the Spree, the 
apartments of which are ſmall, but elegantly 
furniſhed. There is a pretty gallery of blue 
and white china porcelain; and an apart- 
ment called the kitchen, with ſeveral rich 
pieces of the Dreſden manufacture. The 
queen mother ſpent a great part of her 
time in her ſtudy, and had a good collection 
of books. The object which ſtrikes the 
eye moſt in this little palace, is the picture 
of a lady called la Belle Pariſſienne; her 
adventures may be beſt known by the novel 
under that name. It is certain, that her 
-Charms had captivated the heart of a great 
prince, whoſe memory is ever revered by 
the Britiſh nation. The gardens of this pa- 
lace are ſmall, but proportioned to the ſize 
of the building. | 

The moſt elegant modern edifice, is the 
opera-houſe, the ſcenes are ſplendid and of 
an exquiſite taſte ; but the want of a painted 
cieling and other ſtanding ornaments, ren- 
der the interior parts leſs pompous than the 
exterior, The pillars which ſupport the 
roof and are calculated to throw the whole 
into a grand ſaloon, are apt to obſtruct the 
movement of the ſcenes. It has three gal- 
leries, and is reckoned to contain above two 
thouſand perſons. The orcheſtra conſiſts 
of about fifty performers, the pay of which 
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is but moderate. The king is more liberal 
to the Italian ſingers, of which he had nine 
or ten; Aſtrua and Salembene were the 
moſt diſtinguiſned. But neither of them 
will amaſs a miniſterial eſtate, as ſome of 
their profeſſion have done in other coun- 
tries. This amuſement is entirely ſupported 
at the king's expence, and in ſome degree 
rendered ſubſervient to the ends of his go- 
vernment. Among other good politics, he 
has learned the art of rendering himſelf ac- 
ceptable more by a polite addreſs, than a 
profuſion of expence. When Aſtrua firſt 
lung before him, he aſked what her ſalary 
was ? She told him thr-= thouſand five hun- 
dred dollars: Indeed, ſaid he, Madam, 
ſuch ſinging as yours well deſerves four 
thouſand.” And accordingly he ordered this 
appointment. 

The extreme delight which the king 
takes in muſic, and the great knowledge 
which he has of that ſcience, have carried 
this entertainment to a very high perfection. 
The dreſſes, ſcenes, and machinery in the 
opera of Phaeton, were, indeed, moſt ele- 
gant and magnificent. In the upper gal- 
leries on each ſide of the ſtage, ſix trum- 
peters were ſeated, who ſaluted the queen 
conſort and queen mother, whenever they 
entered the houſe or retired. This martial 
muſic heightens the pomp and chearfulneſs 
of the entertainment; but the king himſelf 
who acts in a ſphere ſuperior to the rules 
of pompous ceremony, excuſes this ſaluta- 
tion to his on perſon. 

This ſeaſon, as has been ſaid above, was 
devoted to amuſement, which laſted about 
ten days. In this time ſeveral operas, con- 
certs, and maſquerades were exhibited; but 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed was the carouſal, the 
expence of which amounted to 70,000 
crowns. This ſplendid ſhow fell in with 
the taſte of ſeveral young perſons of diſtinc- 
tion then at court, and did not much affect 
the king's pocket. 

This entertainment conſiſted of quadril- 
les, or four companies, in the habit of Ro- 


mans, Carthaginians, Grecians, OM: 
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- fians ; all mounted on horſes richly capari- 
foned in the ſame manner, each party being 
compoſed of ſix combatants. The firſt was 
conducted by Auguſtus William, the prince 
royal of Pruſſia, the other three by his 
two brothers, Frederic Henry Lewis, and 
Auguſtus I erdinand, and by Frederic Wil- 
liam, margrave of Brandenburg Schwedt, 
the king's couſin, and brother-in-law. They 
had alſo the arms of the ſeveral nations, 
and were followed each by a band of muſic 

roper to the reſpective countries, and ha- 
bited and attended after the ſame manner. 
The proceſſion of the whole made a very 
fplendid figure, though only of the theatri- 
cal kind; for we ſaw but little of the pride 
and beauty of horſes, or horſemanſhip, nor 
was the area allotted for this entertainment 
half big enough. What rendered the firſt 
trial ridiculous, was its being exhibited by 
the light of lamps, the greateſt part of 
which were blown out by the wind; how- 
ever, this inconveniency was remedied in 
the repetition, which was ſhown in broad 
day light, and the prizes allotted to thoſe 
who were judged to perform beſt, without 
any other blood ſhed,. than that of prince 
Lobkowitz cutting his toe with his own 
ſword. | 

A mock battle was afterwards fought, 
which was incomparably a. more grand en- 
tertainment.. Four - thouſand men having 
marched out in. the morning early about a 
German mile from the city, near the vil- 
lage of Britz, were followed by another de- 
tachment of the ſame number. The Huſſars 
and Cuiraſſiers had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes on the 
way. Both armies plied their field artillery 
warmly ; at length a rivulet was paſled, a 
wood was attacked, and the enemy driven 
from it to a village, which was carried 
ſword in hand. After this they went thro? 
all the various evolutions and exerciſes of 
both cavalry and infantry, as might be ſup- 
poſed in a real engagement, changing their 
politions upon a tract of about two Engliſh 


miles, during the ſpace of three hours, a 
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this ſhow, nearly the whole city of Berlin 


was preſent. | 

During the viſit, which, from the cuſ- 
tom of Berlin, added to ſome ſlender ac- 
quaintance, we were induced to pay to the 
late field marſhal Keith, the governor of 
the city, who -received us with that polite- 
neſs for which he has been. always di- 
ſtinguiſhed, we had an opportunity of ſeeing. 
a ſpecimen of Pruſſian military diſcipline, 
a common ſoldier, without any previous 
notice, came bounce into the marſhal's pre- 
ſence, and preſenting his arms in form, 
delivered a paper. The field marſhal bid 
us take notice of the exactneſs of their diſ- 
cipline; which he himſelf confirmed by his 
inſtant obedience of the ſummons. 

The city of Berlin has a regular fortifica- 
tion, tho' not very formidable. Strangers 
remark, that Berlin is a little Paris, the. 
French: language being almoſt as well un- 
derſtood in it as the German. This city 
abounds in elegant ſtructures and regular 


ſtreets, and is computed to be near one 


third as big as London, yet it has not 
aboye one eighth of the inhabitants; whence 
it may be eaſily accounted, why graſs is 
found growing in many of their capital 
ſtreets. The inhabitants were formerly com- 
puted at eighty thouſand; now they are 
reckoned one hundred and ten thouſand, 
including the garriſon of ten thouſand. All 
the Pruſſian dominions, Sileſia excepted, | 
hardly contain two millions of people. 

This acquiſition. of twenty thouſand in- 
habitants and ſubjects, is imputed to the 
good conduct of the king, in granting pri- 
vileges and lands ſufficient to induce many, 
to eſtabliſh themſelves in this capital. And 
conſidering that this country is ſo deſpotic 
and military, without any foreign trade, 
and ſurrounded by neighbours, who want 
little or nothing of them, manufactories 
here may be faid to flouriſh. They . make 
woollen cloth ſufficient for the army, and 


great part. of their home conſumption, and 


Sileſia is well known to produce a great. 
f ſupply. 
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ſapply of linens, which are ſent all over 
Europe, and alſo to America. Their ex- 
port of woollen cloth to Pruſſia was once 
conſiderable, but at preſent it is very ſmall. 
So many thouſand French manufacturers 
having found protection in this country, 
gold and filver lace and wrought filks are 
hardly to be bought in any place ſo cheap. 

We were ſurpriſed to learn, that the 
neighbouring parts of Berlin produced four 
hundred pounds weight of raw filk. And 
tho' the king himſelf has taken the ſilk ma- 
nufactories into his own hands, ſtill that 
does not promiſe the ſucceſs which they ex- 
pect from them here. 

The exchange at Berlin is ordinarily 
about one hundred -and thirty. four of their 
dollars, for one hundred rix-dollars in Am- 
ſterdam. They keep their accounts in dol- 
lars, goede groſchin, and pheningen. They 
reckon five dollars to a louis d'or, and ſix 
dollars to an Engliſh guinea, they alſo reckon 
a ducat full weight at two dollars and two 
, thirds. | | 
The people here were extremely diſtreſ- 
ſed with variety of coins, ſome of which 
were very baſe; but the king has found 
means to run off a great part of it, and 
eſtabliſu tke currency of his own coin 
alone, in order to have a large ſupply for 
the benefit of trade, and the ſecurity of his 
ſubjects property. | 1 

With regard to trade, one would be apt 
to think, that commercial projects in a 
country ſo entirely military as Pruſſia is, 
could hardly he brought to any perfection; 
yet if we conſider the ſtrict diſcipline of the 
Pruſſian army, it is the more ealy to be re- 
conciled. For of ten thouſand ſoldiers in 
garriſon at Berlin, not a man has been 
known to have committed any violence, or 
diſturbed the tranquility of the citizens. 

Before we took our final leave of Berlin, 
our curioſity carried us to Charlottenburg, 
which is about a mile diſtant from the city, 
through a road exceedingly ſandy. The 
king's grandfather founded this palace, and 


e 


Deſcription of the Palace ef POT S DAM, from 


| his preſent majeſty has finiſhed it according 
to his own taſte, which appears to be ex- 
tremely elegant. There is a range of about 
ten apartments, few of them large, but 
well diſpoſed and convenient; they are 
adorned with white ſtucco and gilding in a 
very high manner. The ball-room is in an 
exquilite taſte, 'It has ten windows on each 
fide, and beſides the ſtucco and gilding, 
which are more rich than in the other apart- 
ments, it is alſo adorned with buſts, ſtatues, 
and large pier glaſſes. The gardens are 
laid out with taſte, and the itatues well 
diſpoſed. 
We next went to Potſdam, which is four 
miles diſtant from Berlin; the road is very 
ſandy and diſagreeable. This is the favour- 
ite reſidence of the king. It is very plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the river Spree, which is 
in a ſerpentine form, and near an hundred 
fathoms over. The town is of a conſider- 
able extent, and the buildings neat and re- 
gular, as indeed, are thoſe of almoſt every 
town in Brandenburg; but it ſeems entirely 
occupied by ſoldiers. The palace built 
lately there by the king is not large, but 
elegant, particularly the king's writing- 
chamber and ſtudy, the laſt is partitioned 
by ſilver balluſtrades, the frames of the 
looking-glaſſes, and the ornaments of the 
tables are alſo of the ſame metal. There is 
a large apartment for the officers, who dine 
in it every day at the king's expence. The 
throne in the audience chamber is magnifi- 
cently adorned with a rich embroidery of 
the arms of the houſe of Brandenburg ſup- 
potted by two Hercules's. In one of the 
apartments are two curious figures in cop- 
per, the one of a Chineſe man ſitting, the 
other a woman of the ſame country, ſup- 
porting an umbrella over him. This whole 
piece is richly gilt, and ſtands in an oval 
niche laid with marble; and theſe two fi- 
gures compoſe a very convenient ſtove, 
The grand ſaloon and its ſtair- caſe are lined 
with Sileſia marble. 


In 
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In the gardens are ſeveral rich ſtatues of 
a large magnitude, particularly a Neptune 
and Amphitrite, erected on a marine carin a 

large baſon oppoſite to the eaſt front of the 
palace. The ſtables are contiguous, and 
well furniſhed with good Engliſh hunters. 

In Potſdam are quartered the king's 
guards, who are about two thouſand men, 
of great ſtature and comelineſs, well cloath- 
ed, and diſtinguiſhed by filver-laced hats 
and black cockades. His preſent majeſty 
has declined thoſe oppreſſive meaſures prac- 
ticed by the late king to ſupport this body, 
of very tall men; and theſe have been du- 
banded, with hberty for them to enter into 
any other of his majeſty's corps. 

The number of troops in the pay of the 
king of Pruſſia, is generally computed at 
one hundred and forty thouſand men; but 
they exceed that number in time of war. 

This prince has a body of eight ſqua- 
drons of huffars, of an Itundred and thirty 
men each, yoathfal, comely, ſtrong, and 
well ſhaped men. Their arms are a light 
muſquet and ſabre, kept in admirable order. 
Their cloathing is of coarſe red cloth, made 
cloſe to their bodies, and ſtrengthened at 
the elbows by leather in the ſhape of a 
heart; Their breeches are of well dreſſed 
ſheep-ſkin ; their boots ſhort and light, but 
the foles made durable. Their caps are 
ſtrengthened in the ordinary way, ſo as to 
ſtand a cut, Thefe are the only body of 
ſoldiers in the Pruſſian ſervice, who have no 
chaplain, | 

Beſides the huſſars, the king has a body 
of hunters, who are reputed the moſt faith- 
ful couriers in his army, and often pro- 
moted for their fidelity. When theſe hunters 
are taken priſoners, no quarter is granted 
on either fide. 

The Pruſſian ſoldiers in general, are re- 
markable for their very ſhort cloathing, 
and they have alſo their elbows armed with 
leather, which faves the patching of an old 
garment; and one never ſees a Pruſſian 


loldier the leaſt in rags ; on the contrary, 
Vor. I. NuuB. XXIX. | 
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they all appear as gentlemen, with regard 
to the cleanlineſs of their perſons. 

The king's guards and ſome few other 
regiments are cloathed annually. But in 
general, the reſt of the army have new re- 
gimentais only twice in three years. 

The late king required the ſoldiery to 
wear white ſpatterdaſhes Winter and Sum- 
mer, but his preſent majeſty gives his men 
black for the Winter, being made of 
fuſtian or thick linen-cloth ; in this ſeaſon 
they have alſo breeches of woollen cloth, 
whereas in Summer they are of white di- 
mitty or linen. They all wear pig-tails, 
are generally powdered, but always ſo when 
on duty. — vo 

The ſoldiers hats and the grenadiers caps 
are ſmall; they carry their cartouch-box 
much higher than any other troops; their 
arms are the largeſt and moſt weighty of 
any in Europe ; though ſome of the fuzi- 
leers, who are ſmaller bodied men, have 
their arms proportioned ; as to their clean- 
neſs it is hardly to be believed how far 
this 1s carried. The tactic art is here carried 
to the greateſt perfection; and they go 
through their exerciſe twice a day; when 
the weather is bad, it is performed under 
cover. The leaſt motion of the head, not 
according to art, is corrected. 

Theſe ſoldiers are not put to any other than 
military duties, except the natives of Bran- 
denburg, who in times of peace have liberty 
by rotation to purſue agriculture and mecha- 
nic employments. With regard to any la- 
borious offices, they are conſidered as gentle- 
men; but drunkenneſs and gaming are ſe- 
verely puniſhed. 

During the Summer they ſend bodies of 
cavalry into the field; which beſides ac- 
cuſtoming them to the duty of a campaign, 
ſerves as an advanced guard, to prevent de- 
ſertion, robberies, or murthers on the roads. 
None but the king's guards are ever per- 
mitted to go without the walls of Berlin: 
And his Pruſſian majeſty keeps up a very 
rigid diſcipline in his army, near two 
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thirds of which are ſaid to be compoſed of 


foreigners. 

The pay of a common ſoldier in this 
country is eight groſchen a week, equiva- 
lent to fourteen pence Engliſn; but now in 
the preſent war, this has been doubled. 
Of this pay three pence goes in waſhing 
and materials for cleaning their arms. Bur 
they are alſo allowed bread. 

Upon this calculation one hundred and 
twenty thouſand men, coſt but three hun- 
dred and fixty-four thouſand pounds, ſo 
that reckoning thrice this ſum, in order to 
include their ammunition bread, officers 
pay and cloathing, it does not much exceed 
a million ſterling. And they as well as all 
the officers of the crown, receive their pay 
before it is due. Sileſia is ſaid to ſupport 
near forty thouſand men. | 

The revenues of the houſe of Branden- 
burg, including Sileſia, are computed at 
eight millions of dollars, or one million 
four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; but 
this ſome think to exceed the reality. Theſe 
revenues ariſe from a tax of about halt the 
rent of the lands, and near forty per cent 
on the value of eatables, ſoap, candles, &c. 
And yet the advantages ariſing from national 
oeconomy, and the regularity in every branch 


of the government and parſimony of the 


court, make the people's chains. fit eafy, 
and ſecure their property ſufficiently to ani- 
mate their induſtry. 

Sans Souci being in the neighbourhood 


Deſeription of the King of P RU $SIA's Palace, from 


of Potſdam, we indulged our curioſity in 
ſeeing it, before we took our leave of the 
electorate of Brandenburg. 

This building ſeems intended as a Sum- 


| mer-houſe and library to the palace of Potſ. 


dam, from whence it is diſtant about an 
Engliſh mile. It ſtands upon an eminence, 
and commands an agreeable view of the 
town, and allo of a imall branch of the 
Spree, which runs by the ſide of the garden. 
The apartments are moſtly on the ground 
floor; theſe are elegantly furniſhed ; and the 
king ſeems to have a great liking for the 
palace. From the houle to the lower part 
of the garden, is a deſcent of about 120 
yards, by ſix ſeveral ranges of ſtone ſteps, 
and as many terraſſes, the ſides of which are 
all planted with vines and covered with 
glaſs caſements, and ſtanding full to the 
ſouth, and ſouth-eaſt ſun, the fruit is well 
ripened. The garden below, has nothing 
extraordinary, except ſeveral fine pieces of 
ſtatuary done by Nancie of Paris, particu- 
larly a Venus drawing a net, and a Diana 
with game, the pedeſtals of which are alſo 
rich in relievos. There are ſeveral others 
of leſs note, both in marble and lead, and 
alſo baſons of the ſame materials. The 
garden is ſhort, of half an Engliſh mea- 
{ured mile, the eaſt end of which 1s termi- 
nated by an Engliſh pyramid, embelliſhed 
with hieroglyphics. Here is very little turf 
and no gravel, the ſandy walks robbing the 


garden of half its beauty. 
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CHAT MXV. 
Journey into SAXONY. 


SEB ( 


Giving an Account of Leipſic, the Beauty of that City, Univerſity Library, Magiſtrates 
Library, Urns, Antiquities, and Medals, Cabinet of Curoſities, Picture of a learned 
Peaſant, Collection of Minerals, Petrefattions, Exchange, two fine Gardens, Deſcription 
of the neighbouring Country, Larks, Petrefattions, its Trade, Inhabitants, Churches, 


Fortifications, &c. 


"AVING fatisfied our curioſity in 


and about Berlin, we ſet out for 
Saxony ; and having arrived at Leipſic, 


after reſting ourſelves a little from our fa- 
tigue, we went to ſee whatever was curious 
in that city, the deſcription of which 1s as 
follows : | | 
Leipſic, on account of its trade and uni- 
verſity, is deſervedly famous through all 
Europe. The civility and politeneſs of the 
inhabitants, its elegant buildings, and the 
delightful gardens with which it is fur- 
rounded, having none within the walls, 


makes it appear ſuperior to many capital cities. 


The univerſity library is in the Collegium 
Paulinum, conſiſting of about twelve thou- 
ſand volumes, ſix thouſand of which are 
folios. The catalogue of the manuſcripts 
has been long ſince publiſhed, by Feller. 
The moſt remarkable among theſe are, Ge- 
neſius's Byzantine hiſtory, from the empe- 
ror Leo Armenus, to the death of Baſilius 
Macedo, and Joſephus's Jewiſh wars, both 
in Greek. Alſo the Greek epiſtles of Her- 
mogenes, Aphthonius, and Syneſius. Here 
is likewiſe Dr. Meyer's collection of all the 
writings which relate to the Jewiſh ſyna- 


gogue. | | 
Under a portrait in this library, we ob- 


ſerved an inſcription, which tells us, “ that 


Preibis of Sileſia, firſt ſhewed by his ex- 


ample, that the profeſſors of Leipſic are 
mortal, &c.” | 

Among the old printed books, are the 
conſtitutions of St. Clement in two volumes 
folio, printed by John Fauſt and Peter 
Schoiffer, of Gernſheim, in the year 1460, 
and Juſtinian's inſtitutions in folio, printed 
in 1468. This library is open for the uſe 


of the public from ten to twelve, on Wed- 


neſdays and Saturdays. 

On the ſame days, but in the afternoon, 
free acceſs is allowed to the magiſtrates 1i- 
brary, which conſiſts of about 25000 vo- 
lumes. In this library are many valuable 
printed books, as the Vulgate printed at 
Venice, in 1483, an Italian verſion of the bible 
at Venice, in 1477, a German tranſlation of 
the ſame at Nuremberg 1483, and another 
in Low Dutch at Halberſtadr 1523, the 
New Teſtament printed on parchment the 
ſame year, St. Mathew and St. John's gol- 
pels in the Formoſan language, and St. 
Luke in the Malayan, with many other 
valuable oriental books. Here is alſo a con- 
ſiderable number of manuſcripts; among 
which I muſt not omit the Onomaſticon 
Hiſtoricum, written by a Dominican monk 
of Pirna, about the beginning of the 16th 
century, the Chronicon Schwarzahenſe from 
Procas, king of the Albanlans, to the year 
1126, and Petri de Vineis epiſtolæ, Krenz- 
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heimii opus Chronologicum, to the year 
1596,, a Hebrew manuſcript, containing 
the Pentateuch, the book of Ruth, the 
ſong of Solomon, and the beginning of the 
book of Either, which is allowed by the 
Jews themſelves, to be fix hundred years 
old ; a Latin bible written on vellum in the 
year 1273, and ſeveral copies of the Alco- 
ran, very curiouſly written. Here is alſo 
ſhewn a Turkiſh ſhirt inſcribed with Arabic 
ſentences, prayers, and benedictions, be- 
ſides ſeveral mathematical diagrams, deli- 
neated all over it. Such a ſhirt the Turks 
imagine, will ſecure the wearer from being 


wounded; ſo that when the grand vizier 


takes the field, the mufti generally makes 
him a preſent of this kind, cc. 
The cabinets of urns, antiques, and me- 
dals, are kept in very good order. Here 
are alſo ſeveral volumes of copper- plate 
prints and deſigns, by the moſt celebrated 
maſters, an herbarium vivum, the hortus 
Aichſtetenſis, finely illuminated; an Egyp- 
tian mummy entire, with its coffin and hie- 
roglyphical characters, four globes, the two 
largeſt by F. Coronelli of Venice, are 12 
feet in circumference. Here are hkewiſe 
ſhewn petrefactions, foſſils, minerals, &c. 
the horn of a ſea unicorn, four ells long, 
upon which is a very delicate baſſo relievo, 
_ repreſenting Daphne's metamorphoſis, &c. 
with four portraits; namely, Martin Lu- 
ther, his wife Catherine von Bohren, Philip 
Melancthon, and John Bugenhagen, other- 
wiſe called Pomeranian, all done by the ce- 
lebrated Luke Mullern of Cranach. 
Among theſe, is alſo the portrait of a 
peaſant of the village of Sommerfeldt, in 
the juriſdiction of Leipſic, who by mere 
dint of natural genius, attained to ſuch a 
{kill in aſtronomy, that he made ſome very 
judicious obſervations in that ſcience, which 
are kept in this library in manuſcript. This 
extraordinary perſon was honoured with the 
correſpondence of ſeveral eminent mathe- 
maticians. His name was Chriſtopher 


Arnold. He died in 1695, and in the forty- | & 


fifth year of his age. Over the library door 


| Deſcription of the City of LEIPSIC, from 


1s a long inſcription, from which we learn, 
that this library having been firſt founded 
by Hulderic Groſs, and afterwards increaſed 
by the liberality of others, was opened 
for the uſe of the public in Auguſt 1711. 

Dr. Pezold, profeſſor of chemiſtry, has 
a collection of ſeveral ſkins of ſmall animals 
ſtuffed, and dried birds and inſects, inveſt- 
ed with fuſed amber, but nothing compar- 
able to the hardneſs or tranſparency of 
the natural ſort. Z 

Mr. Richter the banker, has a very 
curious collection, eſpecially of minerals. 
Mr. Linck'has an excellent collection of the 
animal, mineral, and vegetable kingdoms. 
The animal claſs takes up eight hundred 
glaſſes, filled with all kind of creatures pre- 
ſerved in a balſamic ſpirit. Here is a ſpe- 
cies of Surinam frogs, called pipal, from 
the back of one of which, its young are 
plainly ſeen, excluded in part. Here are 
likewiſe human embryos of different di- 
menſions, &c. The ſhells take up between 
ninety and a hundred glaſs caſes; of theſe 
Mr. Linck has cauſed ſeveral copper-plates 
to be engraved with an exact deſcription. 
Fifteen glaſſes are full of all kinds of ſea- 
crabs. Forty-five are taken up by gnats 
and other inſects, &c. &c. 

The mineral claſs conſiſting of petrified 


ſhells, &c. takes up a hundred and thirty 


glaſs-caſes. | 

Among theſe is a block of ſlate ſtone, 
weighing ninety-four pounds, (fee Acta 
Erudit. Lips. for April 1718) in which 1s 
incloſed the complete ſkeleton of a croco- 
dile, except a piece of the head, which 1s 
wanting. 

Mr. Linck has alſo an hundred caſes of 
ores, glebes, cryſtal, marble, gems, &c. 
Among the oriental gems, are three pearls, 
valued at twelve thouſand dollars, or one 
thouſand eight hundred pounds ſterling. 
He has alſo a claſs of vegetables, beſides 
artificial curioſities, as microſcopes, burn- 


ing glaſſes, nice goblets caſt by Kunckel, 
"A | 
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The exchange at Leipſic is an elegant 
building, where the cieling of the great hall 
is very well painted. ; | 
The Appel gardens are planted with a 
reat number of yew-trees, and adorned 
with ſtatues, water- works, and canals. In 
a ſtructure in this garden, is carried on a 
manufactory of gold and ſilver tiſſue, 
velvet, &c. 
The Boſen gardens are very large, but 


are not laid out with that ſymmetry and 


beauty which appear in the former. Here, 
however, is a fine orangery; and in a pa- 
vilion adorned with ſome paintings, are to 
be ſeen a numerous collection of curioſities 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. In 
an incloſure within the garden, are kept 
ſome ſmall white ſtags of a different ſpecies 
from the common deer, as appears from 
their horns. 

Leipſic ſignifies a grove of linden trees, 
being derived from the ancient word leipz, 
which ſignifies a linden tree. The whole 
neighbouring country is very pleaſant and 
well cultivated. Its fertility draws hither 
vaſt multitudes of Larks, which are very 
fat, and have a delicate flavour; ſo that 
the Leipſic larks are famous all over Ger- 
many. The exciſe on theſe birds produces 
annually to the city, about ſix thouſand 
dollars, or nine hundred pounds ſterling, 
and only at the rate of two- pence half-· penny 
for every ſixty of them. Burt it is not only 

here that they are taken in ſuch numbers, 
but alſo about Naumburg, Merſeburg, and 
Halle. 

The revenue accruing to the ſovereign 
from the city of Leipſic, is computed at 
four hundred thouſand rix dollars per an- 
num, which is about ſeventy thouſand 
pounds fterling. But from this place being 
the ſeat of war, and in the poſſeſſion of the 
Pcuſtians at preſent, their ſovereign having 
been ooliged to ſeize this country for his 
own ſecurity, it muſt, from the uſual fate 
attending ſuch calamitous circumſtances, be 


very much exhauſted, what from —— 


contributions, quartering of ſoldiery, levy- | 


ing of troops, &c. &c. &c. 


In the ſand-pits about Leipſic, there are 


dug corals, aſterites, or ſtar-ſtones, ſhells, 
and other marine productions, which ſeem 
to confirm the account of the univerſal de- 
luge ; for though the land be moſtly level, 
yet it lies pretty high. The Pleiſſe, Elſter, 
and Bahra, are never known .to overflow 
their banks; and the Muldaw and Elbe 
are at too great a diſtance, beſides, no ſuch 
productions are to be found in any of thoſe 
rivers. 

Leipſic is one of the greateſt trading 
towns in Germany, its ſituation is advan- 
tageous, conſidering that it is a place which 
has no river of conſequence near it. 

The wool collected in this city is an im- 
portant article, and contributes much to 
the wealth of the citizens. They have ſome 
rich manufactures, and are much diſtin- 


.guiſhed for painted cloths, in imitation of 
tapeſtry. Though wars and invaſions, as | 


hinted at above, with want of oeconomy at 
court, have much humbled the pride of 
the citizens, and reduced that gaiety and 


luxury, which the advantages of commerce 


had introduced among them. 

In this place are three annual fairs, name- 
ly, New-years-day, Eaſter, and Michael 
maſs. Theſe were all formerly very con- 
ſiderable, but now that of Eaſter only. To 
theſe reſort Poles, Hungarians, Bohemians, 
Pruſſians, and people from all parts of Ger- 
many; alſo French and Italians, and even 
Ruſſians come hither; and bring the pro- 
duce of their reſpective countries. Mag- 
deburg ſupplies it with tobacco, which is 
the growth of that place; and, indeed, the 
conſumption of this article in Germany is 
prodigious. | | 

Accounts are kept here in dollars and 
groſchen. Several coins are current; but 
the pure Saxon ſilver is as hard to be found 
here, as at Dreſden, The exchange at 
Amſterdam, is commonly about a hun- 
dred and thirty dollars, for a hundred 


1. 
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rix-dollars current, of the United Pro- 
VINCES. 185 
Here are about forty thouſand inhabit- 
ants within the gates, of which ſixteen fa- 
milies are French Refugees. The ſuburbs 
are alſo filled with people. They have ſix 
churches for the Lutherans, which is the 
eſtabliſhed religion, one for the reformed, 
and a chapel for the Roman catholics, which 
is in the caſtle; but this laſt is not permit- 
ted to uſe bells. One of their capital 
churches has a number of chapels projecting 
about ſix feet from the main wall, through 
which they communicate with the church, 
each having its diſtinct door without. The 
people here are religiouſly inclined; it is 
their conſtant cuſtom to ſhut their ſhops 
every Friday morning; and during their 
devotions, which laſt till/ ten o' clock, if any 


—— 
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The fortifications of Leipfic ſeem rather 
calculmed for the amuſement of the in. 
habitants to walk on, than for defence or 
ſtrength. Theſe have, however, four ſtone 


ſoldiers.” This exempts them from quarters 
though they are otherwiſe ſubje& to be 
taxed as arbitrarily as any town in Saxony 
The city is of a very ſmall extent, but the 
houſes are lofty, as well as elegant in their 
fronts. Some of them have three ſtories 
of cellars, and granaries on the top of the 
houſes, to the number of three or four 
ſtories. So that the whole makes an ap- 
pearance- of ſeven, eight, or nine ſtories, 
The ſtreets are clean, commodious, and 
agreeable, and there are two large ſquares 
which are uſed as market places. 
We next ſet out for Dreſden, the curio- 


perſon preſumes to ſell any thing, they are 
liable to be fined ten crowns. | 


II. 


ſities of which, ſhall be the ſubject of the 
following ſection. | | 


Account of the City of Dreſden, its Bridge, Crucifix, Popiſh Chapel, the green Room or 
Muſeum, with its ſeveral Curioſities, as Veſſels ſet with Gems, Florentine Work, largeſt 


Piece of Enamel in the World, Diamonds, &c. the Palace Paintings, Looking-Glaſſes 
Hangings, Silver Utenſils, Confidents Table, Gallery, Library, Medals, PetrefaBions, 
Exotic Plants, Animal Curioſities, Prints, Mineral Gallery, Mathematical Room, Ball 
Room, Statues, Trajan's Urn, Stables, Sc. Arſenal, King's Cellars, Japoneſe Palace 
Porcelain- Mare, Turkiſh Gardens, Menagery, Libraries, Jaſper - Mill now uſed 8 
poliſh Mirrors, the Panthaleon, Opulence of the Country, Mines, Trade, c, c. | 


RESDEN is the metropolis of 

the electorate of Saxony, and ſtands 
on a plain, ſurrounded with lofty hills, 
about two leagues diſtant, the neareſt of 
them are very ſandy. It has been long 
famous for its ſuperb palaces, ſtraight 
and uniform ſtreets, and ſplendid court; 
but in number of houſes and inhabit- 
ants, it muſt yield to ſeveral cities in 
Germany; the — including the build- 
ings in the ſuburbs, are computed at 
about two thouſand five hundred, and 
from authentic accounts it appear, that the 
inhabitants in Old and New Dreſden, do 
not much exceed forty thouſand, about five 


thouſand of which are at preſent Papiſts. 


In this computation the 
cluded. 

Near the entrance into the new city is 
an equeſtrian ſtatue of the late king Auguſ- 
tus II. erected on a lofty pedeſtal, ſaid to 
have been made by a common ſmith, but it 
has many capital defects, particularly in the 
horſe's head. 

This city ſtands on both ſides the Elbe, 
which communicate with each other by a 
ſtone bridge, ſix hundred and eighty-five 
common paces in length, and fixteen or 
ſeventeen ſuch paces in breadth, including 
the raiſed foot-way on both ſides. It has 
been lately enlarged and repaired, with ſe- 


garriſon is not in- 


veral additional ornaments, and loſt of its 
| length 


gates, and the citizens ſupport two hundred 
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length, (having been eight hundred paces) 
what it has gained in beauty. On it are 
ſeveral round projections with ſeats in them 
on each ſide of the bridge, and a fine iron 
balluſtrade all along. On the fifth pilaſter 
on the right hand, in coming from the new 
city to the old, are the arms of Poland and 
Saxony, neatly cut in ſtone. They are 
ſupported by two ſtatues, which repreſent 
Poland and Saxony. In paſſing this bridge, 
one ſide is appointed to lead to the new 
city, and the other to the old; near the 
latter it is adorned with a braſs crucifix of 
curious workmanſhip, about half as big as 
life. It is fixed on a ſtone pedeſtal, upon 
which are the emblems of death and the 
devil, repreſented by a human ſkull, and a 
ſerpent in braſs. Under it is an inſcription, 
which tells us, „that this crucifix was 
erected by John George II. elector of 
Saxony, not as an object of ſuperſtitious 
worſhip, but to excite in paſſengers an eter- 
nal remembrance of the redeemer of man- 
kind, Anno 1679.” | 

The trade of this place is very conſider- 
able. The moſt important commodity 1s 
filver, of which, the mines near Fridburg, 
produce every fifteen days about the value 
of twenty thouſand dollars, or three thou- 
ſand five hundred pounds fterling. The 
exchange here is regulated as in Leipſic. 

Beſides the ſeveral calamities under which 
this country has very lately laboured, the 
jealouſy ariſing from the article of religion 1s 
not the leaſt. The eſtabliſhed Lutheran 
clergy, are watchful of the reformed church 
which is kept much under, and obliged to 
have all their marriages, chriſtenings, and 
burials, performed by Lutherans ; whilſt 
both think themſelves extremely injured 
by the great countenance given at court to 
the Roman catholics. 

The Popiſh chapel here, is a pompous 
ſtructure, and ſo richly adorned with ſtatues 
and architecture, that art and expence ſeem 
to contend for the ſuperiority. „ 
The place which will afford the greateſt 
entertainment, to a curious traveller at, Dreſ- 


den, is the green room, as it is called, or 
the muſæum, which conſiſts of ſeven rooms 
and a cloſet. The fee for ſeeing this mu- 
ſæum, is about five or ſix guilders, or four- 
teen ſhillings ſterling. At the entrance, 
the ſhoes of ſuch as are admitted, are care- 
fully wiped ; all the apartments are floored 
with marble of different colours, of the pro- 
duce of Saxony. 

The firſt chamber contains an hundred 
ſmall braſs models, of moſt of the famous 
ſtatues and monuments extant, both an- 
client and modern. Among the reſt, is the 
celebrated Toro Farneſe. 

The ſecond room is filled with curious 
automata in gold and ſilver. Among theſe, 
is a ſhip failing round the table, while ſome 
of the ſailors weigh anchor, &c. Another 
piece of clockwork repreſents the Virgin 
Mary and Joſeph, with the infant Jeſus in 
the manger, and the ſhepherds with the 
mag! ; alſo a figure of Abraham offering 
his ſon Iſaac, with the angel deſcending to 
with hold the fatal blow. This figure, a 
copy of what was in the academy of St. Pe- 
terſburg, is an ell and an half high, and of 
exquiſite workmanſhip, &c. 

In the third room is a numerous col- 
lection of drinking veſſels, &c. in ivory, 
particularly a ſhip completely rigged, &c. 

The fourth exhibits a dazzling multitude 
of ſilver and gold utenſils. 

In the fifth, is a large quantity of precious 
ſtones, and curious veſſels made of them, 
&c. The ſeveral cameos and intaglios here, 
are ſaid to be worth 300,000 dollars; 
a ſtatue of Charles II. of England, a large 
goblet ſet round with coſtly antiques, the 
angel Michael vanquiſhing the devil, which 
is a piece cut in wood, and of admirable 
workmanſhip done in England, it coſt two 
thouſand five hundred pounds ſterling ; a 
very curious caſket of enamelled and flo- 
rentine work, particularly a fine Moſaic 
table, repreſenting flowers, which coſt ſe- 
venty thouſand ſcudi of Florence, a large 
table of jaſper cut in relievo of onyx, &c. 


repreſenting a young prince on horſeback, 
| preceded 
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preceded by the virtues, &c. This is an 
ancient piece, and coſt eighty thouſand 
dollars. Over this table is a Mary Magda- 
len, in enamel, which is an ell and an 
half high. This for magnitude cannot be 
equalled. | 

The ſixth chamber contains precious 
ſtones with ſome falſe ones; alſo a great 
variety of pearls ſet in a multiplicity of forms, 
particularly the whole ſtory of the prophet 
Jonah, repreſented by pearls properly ar- 
ranged, and large gems. . 

In the ſeventh apartment, is a tea-equi- 
page with the table, &c. all of gold ena- 
melled, and ſet with diamonds ; the work- 
manſhip of the famous Dinglinger of Dreſ- 
den, who received forty-ſix thouſand dollars 
for the whole. On a table an ell broad, and 
an ell and a quarter long, 1s repreſented the 
celebration of the great mogul's birth-day, 
the monarch on his throne attended with 
all the ſplendour of an Eaſtern court; 
the ſaid Dinglinger and fifteen other ar- 
tiſans under him, were ten years and eight 
months employed on this piece, and he 
was paid eighty- five thouſand dollars for it. 
In the middle of this room is a pillar, with 
beautiful baſſo relievos of Arabian agate; 
on it is an oriental onyx, which coſt forty- 
eight thouſand dollars. Here is an entire 


aſſortment of diamonds, being a ſet of but- 


tons for a ſuit of cloaths, a badge of the 
order of knighthood, beſides other aſſort- 
ments of gems, roſe diamonds, and bril- 
liants. In the golden fleece of the ſaid 
order, is a diamond which coſt two hun- 
dred thouſand dollars, weighing an hundred 
and ninety-four grains and an half, it is 


aced between two diamonds, each of 


which is of the magnitude of a large nut- 
meg, and on the cane head, is a diamond 
of the ſame bigneſs. | 2 

In the laſt apartment is a clock of gold 
ſet with gems, and a jaſper table with cryſ- 
tal and amythiſt veins. 

Let thus much ſuffice for a general idea 
of the contents of the green room at Dreſ- 
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tween ſix and ſeven broad. The aſſembly 


of Alexander the Great. 


den, it being ſcarcely poſlible to ſhecit. 
every wine 5 | Pw 

The drawing rooms in the palace are 
particularly worth ſeeing, were it only for 
twelve pictures by Louis Sylveſter, repre- 
ſenting the rape of Proſerpine, Acteon, and 
other metamorphoſes from Ovid. Another 
remarkable piece by the ſame hand, is the 
preſent elector, taking leave of his father 
at ſetting out on his travels. The latter 
recommends his ſon to Pallas and Mer- © 
cury, behind the prince ſtands his goyer- 
nor, Prudence wita a teleſcope by his ſide, 
and ſeveral genii hold up the maps of the 
countries which their prince was going to 
viſit, The cieling #1 


the audience room 
was alſo painted by Sylveſter. The look- 
ing-glaſſes in ſome of theſe apartments, are 


between eight and nine feet high, and be- 


room for the royal family, is hung with 
rich tapeſtry repreſenting the atchivements 
Among the ſur- 
priſing quantity of plate, here are four 
ſtands, each weighing four hundred and 
ſeventy-one marks, and twelve others not 
much leſs; two vaſes, each above five feet 
high, ſcarcely to be fathomed by two 
men, weighing ſix hundred marks each, 
&c. &c. | | 
A foreigner ſhould not omit ſeeing the 
confidents table, a curious-piece of mecha- 
niſm by Gartern, by means of which his 
majeſty dines privately with his confidents; 
for with all its appurtenances, it is brought 
up from the lower apartments into the 
higher, and not one {ſervant ſeen in wait- 
ing. 7 | 
In another muſeum here, are twelve 
good buſts. of the Czfars; the beſt and 
largeſt pieces A a-banquet of 
the gods and the rape of the Sabines. 

In the ſecond apartment are ſeveral tables 
of ebony inlaid with mother of pearl and 
ſilver, with a curiqus-glaſs organ. Among 
the pictures, is a capital piece of king 


Auguſtus, and another of Ladiſlaus m 
* ; O 
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of Poland, whoſe ſtatue did not exceed an 
ell; hence called Cubitalis. 5} 

In the third apartment, among a great 
variety of things, is a curious draught 
board, with men of ſilver and gold, im- 
preſſed with the heads or portraits of the 
elector Auguſtus II. and other princes then 
living, &c. Over the door of this apart- 
ment is Sampſon with Dalilah, but the 
painter has drawn his hero in a ſuit of 
armour. | | 

In the fourth apartment are ſeveral cu- 
riofities of ivory turned, ſome by the Czar 
Peter the Great, a pretty baſſo relievo, cut 
in a tophus, repreſenting the ſhepherds go- 
ing to Bethlehem, &c. . 

In the fifth chamber are fine landſkips, and 
houſes of florentine work, alſo a cherry- 
ſtone, on which by means of a microſcope, 
180 human faces, well cut, may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, &c. | Es 

In the laſt apartment are ſeveral curious 
clocks and automata, which perform a va- 
riety of motions, imitating an organ and 
other muſical inſtruments, and the garden- 
er's univerſal clock, calculated for 360 
places in different latitudes, &c. &c. 

In the palace is a very fine picture gal- 
lery, the walls of which are painted in 
freſco. Here are ſeveral large vaſes of ſer- 
pentine, &c. with large marble and braſs 
buſts; a braſs model of the vatican Lao- 
coon. The adjacent room is full of por- 
traits, among which, is Auguſtus, king of 
Poland, in very beautiful Moſaic, &c. 

A beautiful edifice deſigned for a very 
noble green-houſe, was begun in the Zwin- 
ger- garden, but it was converted into an in- 
eſtimable repoſitory, of medals, natural cu- 
riolities, antiquities, minerals, petrefactions, 
rare animals, inſects, &c. Here is alſo a 


—— 


On the left hand from the main entrance, 
are the petrefactions. Here are ſeveral 
kinds of marble not quite indurated. 


In the repoſitory of exotics next to this, 


are a great many uncommon roots, alio 
leaves anatomized, &c. _ ' 

The next collection is of animal curiv- 
ſities, a particular enumeration of all which, 
would be endleſs. 

Among the amber curioſities, are a 


moſt beautiful little coffer and draught- , 
board, &c. Here are likewiſe ſome pieces 


of amber, in which animals or leaves with 
their ſtalks have been naturally incloſed ; 
allo ſpecimens of Mr. Pezold's art of incloſ- 
ing any ſubſtance in amber, 


From this room one enters a large grotto, 


which with the coral-amber in ät, is ſplen- 
didly decorated with beautiful Hells, &c. 
Next to this is an apartment full of fine 


prints, repreſenting eminent perſons, land- 


ſkips, buildings, &c. 

The mineral gallery contains every thing 
to metallurgy, aſſay weights, ores, &c. 

Not long ago a topaz quarry was diſ- 
covered in the neighbourhood of Dreſden, 
The topazes found here, cut glaſs like the 
beſt diamond. | 

The mathematical room 1s over the main 
entrance of the Zwinger gallery, Among 
other curioſities here, is the large aſtrono- 
mical clock, begun in 1363, and not 


finiſhed till the year 1568; it was bought by 


the elector Auguſtus, for ſixteen thouſand 
dollars. Among great variety of optical 
glaſſes, are multiplying ones; theſe confiſt 
of a great number of ſinall ſquare glaſſes in 
a concave diſpoſition, and faſtened together 
with tacks of ſteel; &c. &c. | 

The model of Solomon's temple thirteen 


feet high, and eighty in circuit, which coſt 


library, with an anatomy room, in which king Auguſtus above ten thouſand dollars, 
is a collection of all inſtruments relating to is in the center of the Zwinger galiery. 
ſurgery, anatomy, &c. Beſides the abovementioned apartments, 
For the fight of theſe galleries, one can the Zwinger houſe contains ſeveral ſaloons, 
offer no leſs than four guilders, or nine | the moſt elegant of which is the ball room, 
ſhillings and four-pence. ED with fine gilding, painting, and marble or- 
JJö;ö—ʒͤ wa Os | 4C 3 
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ments; among the latter is a piece of red 
and white marble, four ells broad and 
elevenells or ten common paces in length; it 
was brought from Voigtland, and coſt four- 
teen thouſand dollars. This ſaloon opens 
into fine walks on the ramparts; on each 
ſide of this ball-room, are ſeveral fine water- 
works, &c. 

The royal gardens are adorned with up- 
wards of 1 500 ſtatues, ancient and modern. 

In the palace built in the middle of the gar- 
dens, are a great number of antiques; among 
ſeveral idols, is a figure about two feet high, 
naked and hairy to the waiſt, with a Greek 
inſcription. To the guardian of genera- 
tion.“ Here are three ancient congii, on 
the largeſt of which is an inſcription. Here 
is alſo an antique glaſs urn, which ſeems to 
have been gilde. and formerly ſtood on Tra- 
jan's pillar at Rome. 

The garden is laid out in a ſquare form, 
each ſide of which is 2600 common paces in 
length. The ſtables, repaired with the ad- 
dition of a ſecond ſtory, are full of ſuch or- 
naments as are uſed to decorate the royal 
apartments on public days, rich habits, 
arms, furniture, &c. Theſe take up no 
leſs than forty-two rooms. Here are 
alſo kept the electoral ſtate coaches. The 
two of the greateſt value, are covered with 
blue velvet embroidered with gold. 

The arſenal is ſuppoſed to contain arms 
for an hundred thouſand men, beſides 1500 
braſs cannon, &c. Under this are the king's 
cellars. 

The Japoneſe palace near the white gate 
in Old Dreſden, ſince called Neuſtadt, on 
the Elbe, formerly belonged to count Flem- 
ming, but was ſold to the king for 100,000 
dollars. It is almoſt impoſſible to enumerate 
the multitude of pieces of fine porcelain, 
both foreign and home made which are to 
be ſeen here. The porcelain veſſels for the 
kitchen only, are valued at a million of dol- 
lars. In one of the upper apartments, are 
forty-eight vaſes of blue and white China, 
for which his Poliſh majeſty gave the king 
of Pruſſia a whole regiment of dragoons. 
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| fort is made with the cloſeſt ſecrecy, in a 


— 


One chamber is full of veſſels ſaid to have 
been painted by Raphael. But in this ar. 
ticle and ſeveral of the above, conſiderable 
alterations have happened ſince the king of 
Pruſſia ſeized Saxony. 

The manufactory of common porcelain 
is carried on near Dreſden, but the fine 


caſtle at Meiſſen, where forty painters uſed 
to paint in miniature, with great elegance 
and ſkill. Dreſden owes the invention of 
its porcelain to alchymy. Botticher the firſt 
inventor, died in the year 1719, but he 
carried it no further than the white fort; 
and it was not till 1722, that the art of 
making brown and blue porcelain was found 
out. It receives no damage either in boil- 
ing or baking; but the intenſe heat of the 
fire in gilding, breaks many a valuable 
PIECE. -_ 

In the Japoneſe palace is a ſtate bed, with 
ſome chairs of beautiful teathers of differ- 
ent colours, which coſt 30,000 dollars. Part 
of this fine palace is pulled down, and is to 
be entirely new built. The elegance of 
the main entrance 1s a noble ſpecimen. of 
the fkill of general Bodt in architecture, 
who had the direction of the work. This 
palace yields a very delightful proſpect over 
the Elbe to Dreſden, and the adjacent hills. 

The Turkiſh gardens and palace, are 
ſituated in the Plau-ſtreet. The paintings, 
portraits, furniture, are all in the Turkiſh 
mode, and invented for the uſe of the 
ladies. = Ax | 

The menagery or lion-houſe, is in Old. 
Dreſden, for all forts of wild beaſts ; the 
baiting place in which, is fo contrived, 
that the doors of all their dens. open 
into it. 

Beſides the king's library,. that of count 
Bunaw is alſo worth ſeeing ; many. foreign 
books of great value are likewiſe to be 
found at Mr. Schonberg's. | 

Not far from Dreſden ſtands a mill 
for cutting and poliſhing jaſper, but the 
work is now totally diſcontinued, and the 


mill made uſe of for poliſhing of _— 
| | glaſs, 
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glaſs. The water puts thirty-eight machines 
into motion, and two or three {mall glaſſes 
are placed under ſeveral of them. The 


whole management of theſe, requires but 


few hands. As wood for fuel is ſomething 
ſcarce at Dreſden, the glaſſes are blown. 
Looking-glaſles of 90: or 100 inches in 
length, are now often made. | 

M. Potſchild has a fine collection of pic- 
tures. At Mr. Panthaleon's is a curious in- 
ſtrument, called by his own name, as being 
the inventor. It 1s hollow and ſtrung, and 
played on both ſides with two wooden 
plectra. It is thirteen ſpans and an half 
long, and three and an half broad. The 
ſtrings upon one fide are cat-gut, and on 
the other ſteel wire, the whole number 1s 
no leſs than 185, and the ſound very loud. 
The expence of keeping it in repair, 
amounts every year to about 13. ſterling. 

Such is the magnificence of the elector of 
Saxony in what has been abovementioned, 
and ſeveral other particulars, which for bre- 
vity's ſake we have been obliged to omit, 


that, would this prince by peace, moderation, 


and eaſy taxes, ſtudy to relieve his ſubjects, 
they might chearfully apply themſelves to 
the promoting of trade and manufactures, 
for which his country wants neither a com- 
modious ſituation nor proper materials. 


Beſides the great increaſe of all kinds of | 


grain, hops, and other fruits of the earth, 
the mines have for a long time, brought in a 
conſiderable revenue to the ſovereign. This 
is paid in kind by certain proportions of 
tin, lead, copper, iron, filver, &c. 


Tin and latten are made in ſeveral parts 
of Saxony, and ſent to Hamburgh, and 
braſs alſo at Auerbach, likewiſe ſulphur, 
allum, and vitriol; a fine blue colour is made 


fic is noted for gold and ſilver. lace, and 
rich ituffs. A cinnabar mine has been diſ- 
covered near Zittau. Gold duſt has been 
gathered out of the Elbe near Torgau, and 
the ſame has been found in the, Muldaw. 
Veins of cornelian have been diſcovered at 
Meiſſen, likewiſe other gems, with a variety 
of marble and quarries of excellent free- 
ſtone, great quantities of which are exported 
down the Elbe, and even as far as Copen- 
hagen. The glaſs manufactories are in a very 
flouriſhing condition in this country, &c. 

A great trade is carried on in wood and 
timber down the Elbe to Hamburg, alſo a 
great quantity of paper is made in Saxony, 
and exported the ſame way. They likewiſe 
carry on a conſiderable trade in earthen ware; 
but all the veſſels failing on this river, pay 
toll at three and thirty places between Pirna 
and Hamburg. With the latter city an 
advantageous trade 1s carried on in canvas 
and fail cloth, and the returns are, drugs, 


wane, butter, herrings, dried fiſh, &c. They 


have linen manufactures, both coarſe and 
fine, &c. &c. 25 * 

Salt is the only neceſſary commodity want- 
ing in Saxony, with which it is principally 
ſupplied from Halle, a city belonging to the 
king of Pruſſia; which inconveniency might 
be remedied, were proper care taken of the 


lalt-ſprings in ſeveral parts of Saxony. 


of cobalt with a mixture of arſenic. Leip- 
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ena r. XXVI. 5 
Journey from DRESDEN ro PRAGUE. 


. 7 
Giving an Account of Bohemia, its Capital, namely, Prague, the Bridge, St. Nepomue, 
Jeſuits College, Library, mathematica! Cabinet, Obſervatory; Tycho Brahe's Monument, 
the Church of the Croſs, Town-FHouſe Clock, Horſe-Market,. Cathedral, St. Winceſlaus'z 
Chapel, St. Nepomuc's Monument, Statue of St. George, three Noblemen thrown out at 
s Windew, the White Tower, the Czernini. Palace, Capuchin- Church, Memorial of Dra- 
homira, the City ſurpriſed by the Swedes, Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, St. Longi- 
nus's Stone Boat, Libuſſa's dancing Place, Leap of a Horfe, Number of Churches and 


Inhabitants, &c. 


AVING ſet out at laſt from Dreſden, Bohemia produces ſeveral forts of pre- 
after ſome days travelling we ſoon cious ſtones, ſome of which are but little 
arrived on the confines. of Bohemia, in our inferior to the oriental gems.. The peariz 


way to Prague. But in the road met with here, exceed thoſe of the eaſt in whiteneſs, 


nothing particular, till we alighted this but the latter have more. of the argentine 


neral account of the country and its pro- | 


ductions, before we proceed to the curio- 
ſities im Prague. | 

Bohemia is well peopled and abounds 
with towns and villages. The Bohemian 


their neighbours, who moſtly uſe the: Scla- 
vonian language, and change ſeveral con- 
ſonants, and eſpecially the 1 into vowels.. 
The ladies here uſe a mixture of the Ger- 
man and Bohemian dialects. 

The ſtates of Bohemia have been at the 
expence of above 24000 guilders for a good 
map of that kingdom, which was per- 
formed by J. Chriſtopher Muller, the en- 
gincer, and engraved by Kaufer of Augſ- 
burg, in 1720. It conliſts of 25 ſheets, 
which may be put together by the general 
map of Bohemia, publiſhed at the fame 
time upon one ſheet. The price of the 
whole colouredis 13 guilders, or 1/. 105. 44. 
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evening at the c ital. We ſhall give a ge- luſtre. The Bohemian magnets excel thoſe 


of moſt other places, and are ſold very 
cheap. | | 
The city of Prague is well laid out, and 


its ſtreets are broader than thoſe of Vienna, 


but it does not contain ſo many palaces as 
the latter. The bridge over the Muldaw- 
exceeds that of Ratiſbon and Dreſden in 
length, being 742 common paces; and 
there is room ſufficient for three car- 
riages to go a- breaſt. It conſiſts of ſixteen 
arches, and is adorned on each ſide with 
twenty- eight ſtatues of ſo many ſaints. The 
crucifix and ſtatue of St. John Nepomuc 
are of braſs, and the reſt of ſtone. Several. 
votaries are always to be ſeen here on their 
knees, paying their devotion to theſe ſta- 
tues, eſpecially at noon and in the evening. 
St. Nepomuc, who, by order of king Win- 
ceſlaus, was thrown over the bridge, be- 
cauſe he would not reveal what the queen 
had entruſted him with at confeſſion, has 


by his ſuperior eſtimation, greatly — 
8 | Ie, 
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the intereſt of the other ſaints among the 
Bohemians. | 
Though this faint ſuffered martyrdom by 
being precipitated from this bridge, yet it 
ſeems he is the particular patron of bridges. 
The ſolemn canonization of this new pa- 
tron, has been a chargeable affair to the 
Bohemians. It was in the pontificate of 
Clement XI. that it received its full com- 
pletion, and a medal was ſtruck on the oc- 
caſion, repreſenting upon one ſide a mauſo- 
leum, on a table placed between the pope 
and the king of Bohemia. 

On the reverſe, St. Nepomue is repre- 
ſented as lying in the water, ſurrounded 
with ſtars, the body of the ſaint being diſ- 
covered in the Muldaw, as is pretended, 
by the appearance of a miraculous conſtel- 
lation. 

The apotheoſis or deification of this ſaint, 
was not performed till the year 1729, for 
ſo it is called on the medal ſtruck by Ha- 
merani, medaliſt to the pope, on one ſide 
of which is the head and title of pope Be- 
nedict XIII. and on the reverſe, St. Nepo- 
muc, and an angel putting a crown on his 
head. | | 

The life of this ſaint, with the bull for 
his canonization, and an account of the ſo- 
lemnities on that occaſion has been pub- 
liſhed by Paſſi, a canon of Trent and ſecre- 
tary to the imperial embaſiy at Rome, with 
a pompous - dedication to cardinal. Cien- 
fuegos. 

In Old Prague, the jeſuits have one of 
the largeſt colleges belonging to their 
order, that at Goa excepted. Two hun- 
dred and ten fathers of that order con- 
ſtantly reſide there. It is called Collegium 
Clementinum, from the church of St. Cle- 
ment, which ſtands near it. Beſides this, 
they have another college in the new city ; 
and in the little city they have a college for 
profeſſors, a convictorium and two ſemina- 
ries; fo that the whole number of jeſuits in 
Prague, may be reckoned three hundred at 
leaſt. Their ſchools are very full; for the 
number of ſtudents in the twelve. claſſes of 
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the Clementine college is no leſs than 
1800, in the profeſſorial houſe 500, and in 
the college at New Prague 400. The li- 
brary of the Clementine college, is worth: 
obſerving ; it is very light and lofty, adorned 
with galleries, and well contrived. 

The mathematical cabinet built here, is: 
under the care of father Klein. Among 
other inſtruments to be ſeen here, is a mov- 
ing .armillary ſphere, according to Tycho. 
Brahe's ſyſtem, and a large ſextant made 
by that celebrated mathematician, &c. To 
the ſame great man is owing this inven- 
tion; namely, that by fixing two convex 
glaſſes, at the diſtance of thirty-two feet 
and oppoſite to each other, ſome tinder or 
gun-powder laid at the focus of one glaſs, 
takes fire by blowing on a hot coal at the 
focus of the other. Thele glaſſes are of a 
parabolic convexity ; which experiment M. 
du Fay ſhewed before the royal academy at 
Paris, in 1728, at the ſame time maintain- 
ing that two ſpherical glaſſes, would produce 
the ſame effect, even at a greater diſtance, 
In the tower of the Clementine college, is 
an obſervatory from which there is a. fine 
proſpect of the whole city. On the top of 
this tower is a ſtatue of Atlas, ſupporting 
an armillary ſphere. | 

In the church near the Trinhoff, is the 

monument of Tycho Brahe, who acquired 
an immortal fame in chemiſtry, but more- 
eſpecially in aſtronomy. Over it is his uſual 
motto in large characters, EssE poTius 
QUAM HABER1,” © To be in reality, ra- 
ther than reputed to be.” And underneath 
is a long inſcription. He died in October 
1601, and in the fifty-fifth year of his 
age. 
"Beneath, Tycho is repreſented in baſſo- 
relievo in armour, with a long ſword by his 
ſide, a band, and whiſkers. He leans with 
his right hand on a celeſtial ſphere placed 
over his coat of arms, and on his left is 
placed his helmet. 

The church of the Croſs near the jeſuits 
college in the old city, is an elegant piece 
of architecture, adorned with. fine. marble 
pillars: 
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pillars and beautiful paintings. In the | 
the church on the Carlſhoff, is a ſcala ſancta, 
built of Bohemian marble. The high altar 
is embelliſhed with ſculpture in wood, which 


is well executed, but the walls of the church 


are entirely covered with votive pieces, 
ſome of which are wretched daubings, de- 
ſigned for pictures, others filthy rags, ſtock- 
ings, coats, &c. which give the church a 
very diſguitful appearance. 

The town-houte clock in the old city 
was made about the cloſe of the fifteenth 
century, by the celebrated aſtronomer Ha- 
nuſch, profeſſor of the mathematics in this 
univerſity. It exhibits the revolutions of 
the ſun and moon, the day of the month, 
the length of the days and nights, &c. But 
a great part of the movement is at preſent 
out of order. 

The horſe- market is a very large, airy 

place, and is adorned with an equeſtrian 
ſtatue of king Wenceſlaus in the middle 
of it. 
The cathedral of St. Vitus ſtands on the 
Schlosſberg or Caſtle-hill, and is very rich in 
Plate, altar furniture, relics, and the like. 
Among other valuable ornaments here, 1s 
a crucifix of Hungarian virgin gold, weigh- 
ing 10000 ducats. St. Wenceſlaus's chapel 
is repreſented by ſome, as if the walls were 
all covered with jafper, amethyſt, and cor- 
nelian. Every thing, indeed, is very rich 
in this chapel, though ſhort of that exag- 
gerated account. A conſiderable part of 
the wall, indeed, is covered with the above- 
mentioned gems, ſome of which are as big 
as a man's fiſt, but irregularly ſet, without 
any order; and with regard to ornaments 
of gold, &c. their value is much more 
owing to the metal, than the ſkill of the ar- 
tificer. The monument of St. Nepomuc 
is of marble, and the ſculpture is not bad. 
The like may be ſaid of that of count 
Schlick, field-marſhal, &c. who died here 
in 1723. 

Upon a fountain within the area of the 
citadel, is a braſs ſtatue of St. George, which 
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the emperor Charles IV. and making al- 
lowance for the dark age which produced 
good 


this piece, it may be reckoned a very 
one. | 

The proſpect from the royal apartments 
is quite charming; and the hall where the 
emperor entertains the nobility, well con- 
trived and very ſplendid. Some good pieces 
of painting ſtill remain here. The ravages 


| committed by the army under count Ko- 


nigſmark, when this city was taken by ſur- 
priſe, are ſufficiently known, and in 1723, 
the emperor carried away to Vienna, the 
beſt of the pictures which were left. 

Here is ſhewn the apartment in the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate's office, from which in the 
year 1618, the lord of Slavata, high-trea- 
ſurer, baron Martinitz grand marſhal, with 
M. Fabricius Platter, ſecretary of ſtate, 
were thrown headlong out at the window, 
for warmly eſpouſing the intereſts of the 
houſe of Auſtria, - againſt the ſentiments of 
the majority then preſent. It was the good 
fortune of theſe three noblemen to be re- 
ceived by a dunghill, which broke their 
fall; and though it was from a height of 
ſix ſtories or twenty-eight ells of Prague, 
they did not receive the leaſt hurt. We 
went down into the palace moat, which is 
now dry, to take a view of the ſpot where 
they fell; and under a window facing the 
city, we found among the buſhes at the 
very bottom of the ditch a pedeſtal, almoſt 
covered with earth, on which was a ſquare 
pyramid, with a globe on its apex, and 
over that a crucifix. Upon one ſide of the 
pedeſtal is Slavata's arms, on the other 
MRA, and on the third JHS, i. e. Maria 
and Jeſus ; both names ſurrounded with a 
glory. The fourth fide of the pyramid ex- 
hibits a long inſcription on Slavata's eſcape, 
e who endeavouring to reſtrain the heretic 
lords, as they are called, from their lawlels 
rage againſt God and the emperor, and to 
prevent their own and their country's ruin, 
they laid violent hands upon him, as mad- 
men do on their phyſician, &c.” 


was caſt in the year 1373, in the reign 
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About four and twenty feet from this 
ſpot, juſt under a window, on the other 
fide of the apartment, near a common 
ſewer or drain, in a very filthy ſituation, 
{tands a triangular pyramid, on two ſides 
of which are alſo the names Jeſus and Ma- 
ria; and on the third an inſcription, to the 
ſame effect, for baron Martinitz, * who, 
for his loyalty to God and the emperor, 
which the perfidy of the heretic lords could 
not bear, was the firſt that was flung out, 
and was ſhot at the ſame time with three 
muſket balls; but Jeſus and Mary, whom 
he implored gently, wafted and ſhielded 
him, 1o that he received no hurt, but roſe 
the more illuſtrious from his fall.” 
In the treaſury of the holy houſe at Lo- 
retto, is alſo to be ſeen a gold triangle ſet 
with rubies, upon which 1s enamelled the 
image of the Virgin Mary, crowned by the 
Holy Trinity; this was the joint offering 
of Slavata, Martinitz, and Platter, as a 
memorial of their miraculous preſervation, 
_ chiefly aſcribed to the Virgin. | 
The White tower is a ſtate priſon. In 
one of the rooms of this tower, it is ſaid, 
there was formerly an engine, made in the 
ſhape of a woman, which upon any delin- 
quent being brought near it, would embrace 
him, and with its arms inſtantly break his 
back and ribs; but no ſuch thing is now to 
be ſeen. Some think it has been removed 


to St. Peter's, where the ſupreme conſiſtory 


is held, and that it was formerly appro- 
priated for the private execution of eccle- 
ſiaſtical criminals. 

On the Ratſchin is the palace of count 
Czernini, which, indeed, in largeneſs is in- 
ferior to Walenſtein houſe, which ſtands 
near it, but in the magnificence of the 
building, and richneſs of the furniture, it 
has few equals in any city of Europe. The 
grand hall is not yet finiſhed, though it be 
an hundred years ſince it was begun, and 
the workmen are generally employed upon 
it, The noble gallery of pictures in this 
palace, is a hundred and ſeventy-five com- 
mon paces in length. The ſtair caſe is 
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broad, light, and finely painted. The 
count, whoſe annual income is three hun- 
dred thouſand guilders, has for many years 
paſt ſpared no expence for the embelliſh- 
ment of chis noble palace. 

Facing the capuchin church, ſtands an 
edifice built in imitation of the Caſa Santa 
at Loretto, the walls of which are black 
and ſmoaky within, as the original is; but 
in the baſſo relievos on the outhde, there 
is a very great difference, theſe being only 
of plaiſter, whereas thoſe of the holy houſe 
at Loretto are of marble; and the work- 
manſhip is as far inferior to the latter, as the 
materials are. The treaſure collected in 
this chapel is very extraordinary,. amount-- 
ing to ſeveral tons of gold. Among other 
valuable offerings to be ſeen here, are the 
following; namely, a chalice, ſaid to be 
made out of a thoufand Cremnitz ducats, an 
oſtenſorium or pyx ſet with ſeveral pearls. 
of the magnitude of an acorn, one of which 
in the middle, and ſhaped like an heart, 
is of the ſize of a middling walnut ; an- 
other oſtenſorium, enriched with ſix thou- 
ſand {ix hundred and ſixty-ſix diamonds, re- 
preſenting the fun. The ſize of the dia- 


monds gradually decreafes, and they are 


curiouſly arranged, in order to form the 
ſolar rays, terminating in a point which 
conſiſts of one ſingle ſtone. Twenty- five 
thouſand guldens have been offered for this 
pyx, with a promiſe of ſupplying its place 
by another ſet with falſe ſtones, ſo as to be 
hardly diſtinguiſhable from real diamonds. 


It coſt two hundred thouſand guldens; and 


the artiſt who made it, was rewarded with 
ten thouſand, this curious piece requir- 
ing ten years application before it was 
completed. Both theſe oſtenſoria, were the 
offerings of Ludmilla Eva Franciſca Col-- 
lobrad, who was deſirous by this means to 
obtain a place in Heaven, and immortal 
fame among the clergy. She died in the 
year 1695, and as a grateful return for 
ſuch munificence, her portrait as big as 


life, is put up in this treaſury. 
On. 
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On one ſide of the area before count' 
Czernini's palace is a ſtone pillar, erected 
in memory of Drahomira, a Pagan ducheſs 
of Bohemia, and mother to St. Winceſlaus, 
whom the earth ſwallowed up on this ſpot in 
the year 939. The ſhambles on one ſide of 
this area or market place, is remarkable for 
being at all times free from that ſpecies of 
flies, which in Summer, blowing and lay- 
ing their eggs in fleſh produce maggots. 
We had no opportunity of examining into 
the truth of this; for it was a cold ſeaſon 
when we were there. | 

In the ſame area 1s ſhewn the place where 
the Swedes, under count Konigimark, ſur- 
priſed this part of r in 1648, who 
would have become maſters of the whole 
city, had it not been for the timely reſiſt- 
ance they met with from the tower which 
ſtands in Old Prague at the foot of the 
bridge. This was begun only by father 
George Placchi a jeſuit, one Czibis a 
ſchool-maſter, and three ſoldiers; but the 
townſmen and ſtudents ſoon joining them, 
after an obſtinate diſpute, the Swedes were 
repulſed with loſs. Upon one fide of the 
tower is an inſcription in gold letters to be 
ſeen, commemorating this gallant defence. 
It ſays, © to the eternal honour of all Bohe- 
mians, but eſpecially. the citizens of Old 
Prague, the Swediſh Mars delineated in 
this tower with fire and ſword,” theſe words, 
<« that it was the utmoſt boundary of Go- 
thic' rage, but not of Bohemian loyalty.” 
„The citizens of Old Prague could have 
inſcribed the ſame words with blood, which 
are now of gold, were it not for the golden 
peace which Ferdinand III. reſtored to the 
German empire.” 

In the extreme part of this city, where 
formerly ſtood the palace of Wiſcherad, 
about half way up the acclivity of a rock, is 
to be ſeen an old wall with three windows 
in it, which is the remains of a bath for- 
merly belonging to. the princeſs Libuſla, 
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whence ſhe cauſed her gallants to be thrown 
into the Muldaw, after they had gratified 
her luſt. 

In the church of St. Peter and St. Paul 
on the Wiſcherad, is a large ſarcophagus or 
ſtone coffin, on the altar of St. Longinus, 
the officer who pierced Chriſt's ſide, in 
which, as in a boat, the faint is {aid to have 
ſailed on the Muldaw; though in 1408, the 
Huſſites had thrown the body of this Ro- 
man convert and his coffin into that river, 
which were afterwards recovered from 
thence. Not to infiſt on the ſtory of the 
pillar broken in three pieces in this church, 
which the devil is here firmly believed to 
have carried from 8 Maria in Traſtevere 
at Rome; let the bare mention ſuffice, yet 
this ſtory is repreſented by ſeveral pieces of 
painting in this church. oe 

Near the fame church is a kind of ar- 
moury, but no body is permitted to come 
within the court; ſo that it is only thro” a 
grate in the door that one has a ſight of Li- 
buſſa's dancing place; on which, it is pre- 
tended, no graſs ever grows. But by what 
we could ſee, the ſpot was quite covered with 
graſs. Beſides the horſe's leap with his maſ- 
ter Horymer on his back over the Muldaw, 
which 1s above a thouſand common paces 
broad, and ſeveral other equally abſurd ſto- 
ries, which many of the Auſtrian and Bo- 
hemian nobility ſwallow ; let it ſuffice only 


to have mentioned them. 


In Prague there are an hundred churches, 
and almoſt as many convents. This city is 
not very populous in proportion to its extent. 
For the whole number of its inhabitants 
does not exceed 120,000, -50,000 of which 
are Jews, and 70,000 Chriſtians, Tae trade 
of this city is but inconſiderable, for the 
Muldaw 1s not navigable, but on the con- 
trary very ſhallow. Near Prague-bridge it 
forms a kind of caſcade, &c. but below the 
bridge it is deep enough for floats of 
timber. | | 
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Aſſemblies, new Nobility, Procurators, Treatment of Proteſtants, Converſions, St. Stephen's 
Church, Albertine Totwer, the Court Church, Jeſuits Church, Mount Calvary, Favorita, 
St. Carlo's Church, Saleſean Nunnery and Church, Pillar of the immaculate Conception, 
Pillar of the Trinity, St. Joſeph tutelar Saint, the Univerſity, Public Library, Marcella's 
Cabinet, Prince Eugene's Palace, Pictures, Gardens, Menagery, another Palace of Prince 
Eugene, fine Paintings, Library, Rowley's Planetarium, Lichtenſtein Palace and Paint- 
ings, Lichtenſtein Palace in Roſſan, Schwartzenburgh's Palace, &c. Imperial Menagery, 


Caſtle, and Red Tower, &c. | 


UR next excurſion was into Auſtria, 
upon our arrival at its famous capital, 
we viſited all the parts of it fucceffively, 
and the particulars of the curioſities we ob- 
ſerved, are as follows : | 
Kuchelbecker, has lately publiſhed a full 
account of Vienna; and though the jeſuits 
{trove hard to ſupprels it, on account of the 
diſagreeable truths which it contained, the 
fathers were diſappointed in their attempt. 
The city of Vienna is not very large 
for it conſiſts only of twelve hundred and 
thirty-three houſes, and a perſon may walk 
round the walls in an hour. The number 
of its inhabitants, from pretty exact com- 
putations made of them, does not exceed 
50,000. But the ſuburbs, which lye all around 
tive or ſix hundred common paces from the 
fortifications of the city, take up a great 
deal of ground. Now if all the ſuburbs be 
induce? under the name of Vienna, the 
number of the inhabitants will amount to 
above three hundred and fifty thouſand, 
the buryings being annually about ſeven 
thouſand. The ſtreets of Vienna are very 
narrow and winding. The imperial court 


has the privilege of quartering ſoldiers in 
the ſecond ſtory of the citizens houſes, 
Vol. I. Ne. 29. 


which is a great diminution of the rents to 
the owners. As the fronts of the houſes, 
beſides this inconveniency, are very narrow, 
the citizens endeavour to make up theſe diſ- 
advantages by the height of the buildings; 
ſo that there are houſes at Vienna ſix and 
ſeven ſtories high. One of thoſe in the 
ſquare, called the Hof, has on one ſide 
ſeven, and on the other eight ſtories. The 
houſes at Paris are more magnificent than 
thoſe at Vienna; but by reaſon of the walls 
and gates of the courts or areas before them, 
which are generally ſhut, they make no 
great appearance in the ſtreet. The pa- 
laces at Vienna, are, indeed, for the moſt 
part, almoſt hid in narrow ſtreets; but in 
ſplendor and magnificence, they greatly ſur- 
paſs the hotels of Paris. 

A perſon of quality and fortune who is 
fond of cards, may here gratify ſuch a diſ- 
poſition as far as he pleaſes, and be ſure of 
being well received in all afſemblies. The 
uſual queſtions, particularly by the ladies, 
with regard to a ſtranger, turn upon theſe 
three capital points; whether he be of old 
nobility ? whether he be rich? and whe- 
ther he is fond of play ? So that if theſe 


queries be anſwered in the affirmative, no 
By further 
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further enquiry is to be apprehended. II 
ſometimes a ſtranger games deep, that qua- 
lißcation makes up tor any deficiency in 
the firſt article. But here a perion ſhould 
maturely weigh the ſtate of his purſe, be- 
fore he engages ; for gaming 1s carried 
to a prodigious height at Vienna, The 
Auſtrian and Bohemian nobility have large 
eſtates and lucrative poſts, which bear them 


out in this particular. 


Beſides the aſſemblies of the nobility, 
here are many others, conſiſting of perſons 


who are not admitted into thoſe of the beſt 


quality. For Vienna ſwarms with new no- 


bility, or with perſons who give themſelves 


out for fuch. No ſooner is a man maſter 
of a moderate fortune, but his head 1s 


turned with the thoughts of a patent. for 


nobility ; and none ſets out lower than with 


the title_of baron. 
Among thoſe who live moſt agreeably at 


Vienna, are the procurators of the imperial 


court. of juſtice, each of whom takes up- 


wards of ten thouſand guldens a year, each 


gulden being equal to 25. 44. ſterling. 
An ordinary citizen gives ſuch a procurator 


or attorney, from twenty-four to thirty 


uldens per annum, for managing any law- 
fats of his which he has in hand, and a 


nobleman gives him thirty-ſix guldens. 


There are now about thirty of theſe pro- 
curators, who may be juſtly ſaid, © to 


have their fingers in all the purſes in the 


empire.” 


The Proteſtants have the public exerciſe 


of their religion allowed them at the houſes 


of the Swediſh, Daniſh, and Dutch ambaſ- 


fadors ; but in the ſtreets they mult take 
Eare not to come in the way of a proceſſion 


of the hoſt, the ignorant multitude fre- 


quently giving very rough treatment to ſuch 


as cannot ayoid 1t. | 
It would not exceed the truth ſhould we 


eompute the number of perſons attending 


the imperial chamber of juſtice, either as 
ſollicitors for themſelves, or others, with all 


the officers, ſervants, &c. at twenty thou- 


ſand perſons ; among which, the Proteſtants 
make no inconſiderable number. The 
hopes of riſing in civil and military employ. 
ments, of obtaining penſions, or improving 
their fortunes ſome other way, prompt many 
to go over to the Romiſh religion, and ſhew 
a mighty zeal for it, that their change ma 
be the leſs ſuſpected to have proceeded from 
any {clt-interefted views. | 
Among the eccleſiaſtical | buildings at 
Vienna, the principal is St. Stephen's church; 
it is a Gothic ſtructure and adorned with a 
great many pieces of ſculpture, repreſent- 
ing ſaints, beaſts, flowers, pyramids, &c. 
The roof is covered with glazed tiles of va- 
rious colours. If the tower at Straſburg is 
looked upon to be the moſt curious, and 
that of Landſhut to be the higheſt in 
Europe, this of St. Stephen is unqueſtion- 


| ably the ſtrongeſt, which as well as the 


church, is built with large ſquare blocks of 
tree ſtone, faſtened together with iron 
braces or cramps. The church is to very 
dark, that even at noon one cannot be ſaid 
to have a diſtinct view of ſeveral objects in 
it. The ſuperb marble tomb of the emperor 
Frederic III. is ſaid to have colt thirty 
thouſand ducats. In the old archducal 
vault, the bones of many of thoſe illuſtrious 
perſonages, lie wrapt up in raw hides ; but 
of late years only, the entrails of the im- 
perial family are depoſited here. | 
In the church yard is a baſſo relievo 
upon a reddiſh ſtone fixed in the wall, re- 
preſenting a man who holds up his hand 
to his breaſt, and near him a child, like- 
wiſe a woman in the ſame attitude. Under 
theſe figures are two dogs ſeizing a hare, 
and another courſing a hare with an in- 
ſcription, which ſeems to be of the old Ro- 
man age. ES 
The largeſt bell in the Albertine tower of 
St. Stephen's church, was caft by order of 
the emperor Joſeph, out of Turkiſh field 
pieces, taken in ſeveral battles, as appears 
by an inſcription upon it under the image 
of St. Joſeph. This is called the Albertine 
| TOWEL 
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of the city of Vienna. Here the ſeveral 


tower from the emperor Albert the Fourth, 
in whoſe reign it was finiſhed, in the year 
1400. 

*7 his bell, according to Kuchelbecker, 
is above ten feet high, and thirty-two in 
circumference, and without the clapper 
weighs ſeventeen tons and an half. The 
clapper, which is eleven feet and an half in 
length, weighs thirteen hundredand twenty- 
eight pounds; and the whole weight of the 
bell, iron work, &c. amounts to twenty-five 
tons and fourteen hundred weight ; ſo that 
this bell of Vienna 1s larger than that of 
Erfurt, which is twenty-five thouſand five 
kundred pounds, But of all the bells in 
Europe, thoſe lately caſt in France for the 
new church at Liſbon, are the moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing. Theſe come ſhort of the great bell 
at Peking in China, the weight of which is 
{aid to be an hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds. The height of St. Stephen's 
tower is four hundred and forty-ſeven 
Auſtrian feet and an half, or ſeventy-four 
fathoms and three feet and an half. 

The church belonging to the court 1s 
near that of the barefooted Auguſtines, and 
the aſcent to it is up a pair of ſtairs out of 
the palace. Ferdinand III. had a chapel 
built here, dedicated to Sr. Apollonia the 
patroneſs of teeth, in purſuance of a vow 
which he had made when his ſon prince 
Leopold cut his teeth. The tooth of the 
| faint ſhewn here, is allo adored and kiſſed 
by the vulgar, who imagine the touch of it 
to be an infallible cure for the tooth-ach. 
In this church are kept in ſilver repoſitories 
the hearts of the deceaſed princes of the im 
perial family. | | 

The new burying vault for the archducal 
family 1s in the Capuchin church, where 
abundance of relics are alſo ſhewn. 


In the Jeſuits church, not far from their 


college, the celebrated father Pozzo has diſ- 
played the exquiſite ſtrokes of his pencil; 
and by him the cupola of the Dominican 
church is alſo painted. 

A hill, called Mount Calvary, lies in the 
village of Herrnals, juſt without the lines 
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ſufferings of Chriſt, and the agonies of his 
mother occaſioned by his paſſion, are repre- 
lented in fo many ſquare chapels, 'to which 
in Lent great numbers of people reſort. 


where allo ſtands the emperor's palace Fa- 


late imperial majeſties in the time of the laſt 
plague at Vienna, there is building a moſt 
magnificent church in honour of St. Carlo 
Borromeo; but it is not likely to be finiſhed 
in ſcveral years. The grand cupola or 
dome, the little tower at the four corners, 
with the extraordinary height and thickneſs 
of two pillars in the front, give it a moſt 
noble appearance. Over the portal are theſe 
words 1n Latin, out of the twenty ſecond 
plalm. © I will pay my vows unto the 
Lord, &c.” | | 

Without the city, near the Cours, the 
empreſs dowager Wilhelmina Amelia, built 
a nunnery for ladies, of the order of St. 


longing to it. She uſually reſided, indeed, 
in the imperial caſtle or palace, and on feſ- 
tivals and days of audience, appeared in 
public there. But the greateſt part of her 
time was ſpent in this retirement, in order 
to give herſclf up to devotion with the 
greater abſtractedneſs. She chiefly em- 
ployed herſelf in reading of religious books; 
and all the nuns in their turns were obliged 
to give her an account of the moſt remark- 


able paſſages they met with, ſhe herſelf ap- 
pointing what books they were to read. 
Among other vows, theſe nuns engage 
themſelves to inſtruct young ladies of noble 
families; and admiſſion into this convent 
for a few years, is accounted a very great 
honour. 


| 


by Pelegrini, who was rewarded for it wich 
eight thouſand rixdollars, or about tourteen, 
hundred pounds ſterling. 8 | 

On the large ſquare called the ITof, op- 
polite to the noviciate college belonging to 
the jeſuits, a marble pillar was eretted in 

4D 2 the 
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In that part of the ſuburbs called Wieden, 


vorita, in purſuance of a vow made by their 


Francis de Sales, with a ſuperb church be- 


The cupola of the church was painted 
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the year 1647, by Ferdinand III. in me- 
mory of the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary; but in 1667, this pillar was 
removed by his fon the emperor Leopold, 
and another of braſs ſubſtituted for it. The 
image of the Virgin on this pillar is a maſ- 
terly piece; and the gilding, though ex- 
poſed to all the injuries of the weather, {till 
retains its luſtre. A deſcription and plate 
of this pillar is to be ſeen in Dr. Rink's lite 

of the emperor Leopold. Upon it is a 
pompous inſcription, compoſed by the em- 

ror himſelf; the letters are of gold and 
t in a copper-plate, according to the em- 
ror's orders; chiefly to this effect, © the 
pillar which the emperor Leopold, ever 
auguſt, found of ſtone, he made it of brats, 
giving it immortality, to teſtify, that to 

5 by whoſe favour he received crowns, 
victories, peace, and ſucceſſions, he owes 
all theſe and even his very ſelf.” 

The fame Leopold laid out 300, ooo gul- 
dens on a pillar, which he erected to the 
holy Trinity in the moat called by that 
name in 1693. It is an admirable piece of 
architecture built with ſtone, being ſixty- 
fox feet in height. The principal inſcrip- 
tion on this pillar, is alſo a Latin compo- 
ſition of the illuſtrious founder, an accurate 
account of which, may be ſeen in Dr. Rink's 
valuable work abovementioned. 

Formerly it was uſual for people by way 
of amuſement, to ſit round theſe pillars, 
but the centry having had too much wine 
once —_ ham, ſuch a diſturbance aroſe, 
that theſe aſſemblies were prohibited. At 
preſent people only kneel round the pillars ; 
though we obſerved, that the reſort in the 
evening does not proceed ſo much from de- 
votion, as the conveniency of meeting and 
converſing together. | 

The ſame emperor intended a third pillar 
for St. Joſeph, but death prevented him. 
In the year 1675, he a ſecond time with 
great ſolemnity dedicated his territories, to. 

e protection of the ſame ſaint. 

The univerſity of Vienna was founded 
| dy the emperor Frederic II. and in the year 


Deſeription of the City 


of VIENNA, from ö 
1622, incorporated with the college of j 
ſuits, ſo as to be wholly under the inen 
and government of that ſociety. In pub- 
lic proceſſion the rector magnificus, or pro- 
voſt, ranks with the knights of the golden 
fleece, and takes place of all the noblemen 
belonging to the imperial court. BE: 
In a handſome edifice near the- Damini- 
can convent, 1s a collection of baoks left for- 
public uſe by count Joachim, Windhag, 
who by his great genius, raiſed himfelf from 

a low birth to great honours and riches. 
This library is under the care of the mar- 
ſhal of Lower Auſtria, who appoints two 

ſuperintendants, one of which. muſt be a 
knight, and the other a baron. And. un- 
der theſe are two librarians, one a Domini- 
can monk, and the other a layman. The 

library on the other fide of this building, 

left in 1721, by colonel Gſchwindt, baron- 
of Pockſtein, is under almoſt the ſame re- 
gulations. With regard to private libra-. 
ries, that of Garelli the emperor's phyſician, 
deſerves. to be vilited by every. learned tra- 

veller. Among the libraries at Vienna, few. 
can come in competition with that of baron. 

Roth, containing not only a very extraordi- 
nary treaſure of ſcarce and valuable books, 
but alſo other curioſities, and eſpecially 
ſome fine * of enamel. The emperors 
library and prince Eugene's, we ſhall ipeak 
of by and by. | 

Dr. Marcella. a phyſician, is poſſeſſed of 

a fine collection of petrefactions, it is the 

fame, with ſome additions, as formerly be- 
longed to Langius the famous Swiſs phy- 

ſician, who publiſhed an account of it with. 
copper-plates.. ; 

Of all the buildings at Vienna, the palace 
of prince Eugene in the ſuburbs, is un- 
doubtedly the fineſt. It has a ſuite of eleven 
rooms in a direct line in front, and towers 

at the angles, with another of ſeven rooms. 

in the wings. 

In the room contiguous to the prince's 
bed- chamber, are ſeveral exquiſite pieces of 
painting in miniature; and in the next apart- 


ment is a chandelier of rock cryſtal, valued 
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at twenty thouſand guldens. Here is alſo 
a Dutch piece of painting, which coſt thir- 
teen thouſand guldens, repreſenting an old 
woman on her death bed, with her daughter 
on her knees taking her leave of her, while 
her maid is =__ a medicine in a ſpoon, 
and the phyſician looking into the urinal. 
In the chapel is a fine picture of the reſur- 
rection of our Saviour. In the looking- 
laſs rooms are four ſmall tables of black 
marble with. brown veins, brought hither 
from Rome. The large ſaloon is an oblong 
actagon, the cieling of it is finely painted 
in freſco, and it yields a very pleſant proſ- 
pect over the gardens towards the city. 
Among the excellent pe in the other 
apartments, is a piece repre | 
and Eye, as big as life, which. is faid to 
have coſt fifty thouſand guldens ; a woman 
embracing a youth in a bath, valued at 
thirty thouſand, with Endymion and Diana, 
worth twelve thouſand. Here is alſo a 
copy of Rubens's three graces, which is very 
much eſteemed.. The garden hes on a ſlope, 
and on that account is very convenient, 
for the elegant water works exhibited there. 
In that part of the garden on the left called 
Paradiſe, is a ſpacious aviary made of cu- 
rious wire-work, and. alſo beautiful walks 
and gilt fummer-houſes, which render it 
extremely pleaſant. The orangery is hke- 
wiſe worth ſeeing; where ſome of the trees 
remain in the open air all Winter, with 
only a cover over the tops of them. The 
ſpecies of uncommon. herbs growing here, 
are computed at two thouſand, among 
which are dragon's blood, coffee, date, and 
muſk- trees; the latter of which. bear leaves 
fve or ſix feet. in length. The Saleſean nun- 
nery, founded by. the empreſs Amelia, com- 
mands this garden; ſo that a perſon can- 
not walk here without being overlooked. 


On one ſide of the palace the prince has a. 


view from his apartment of eight ſmall 
_ courts embelliſhed with fountains and rows 
of cheſnut-trees,. among which, are to- be 


enting Adam. 
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feet high, a hegolat with four horns, cu- 
rious Indian deer, a Tranfylvanian ox, 


and buffalo, both with beards, &c, ſeveral 


oſtriches, a pelican, which generally every 
three or four months pecks a hole in its 
breaſt to let itſelf blood ; hence the fable 
of its feeding its young; with ſeveral por- 
cupines, and a civet-cat, &c. 

Beſides this palace, the illuſtrious prince 
had alſo another within the city, where he 
uſually reſided in Winter. It ſtands in the 
Hemmelpfort-ſtreet, and conſiſts of four 
ſtories, of which, the third is the moſt 
magnificent, but the apartments and ſtair- 
caſe, are ſomething darkened by the houſes 
on the other {ide of the ſtreet. In the front 
are three doors, opening into ſo many bal- 
conies, and in every ſtory are ſeventeen. 
windows. The roof is flat and adorned 
with eighteen large ſtatues. In one of the 
anti-chambers are fine paintings, which re- 
pow the battles of Zenta, Hochſtet, and 
our others, by which this prince gained 
ſuch high reputation That piece which 
firſt ſtrikes the eye, is the relief of Turin. 
Among the beautiful tapeſtry here, that 
repreſenting a ſhipwreck is. moſt admired. 
Some of the apartments are finely hung 
with crimſon velvet, &c. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than the looking-glats cham- 
ber. One of the chimney pieces in this 
palace of grey marble, coſt twenty thouſand. 
guldens, a cryſtal girandole or luſtre, ten: 
thouſand. 

In the library is a. very valuable collection 
of books, which, though conſiſting of four- 


teen thouſand volumes, are moſtly folios, 


gilt, lettered, and bound in red Turkey. 
Here is a remarkable collection of prints, 
repreſenting heroes, princes, celebrated la- 
dies, learned men, &c. Theſe are bound. 


in Turkey, conſiſting of forty- eight volumes 
of illuſtrious perſons in France, forty-one 


of thoſe in Germany, ten of the United. 
Provinces, nine of the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
two of Lorrain, thirteen of Great Britain, 


ſeen ſeveral exotic animals, as a caſſawar, &c. In this library is alſo Mr. Rowley's. 
mth. feathers. like briſtles; it is near four Planetarium, repreſenting accurately the 


revolutions. 
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reyolutions of the heavenly bodies accord- | 


ing to the Copernican ſyitem. . 
The prince having no legitimate chil- 
dren, laid out immenſe ſums in buildings, 
books, &c. both in Vienna, and at his teat 
on the banks of the Danube, betwixt that 
city and Preſburg. The income of his ſe- 
veral poſts, amounted to about three hun- 
dred thouſand Rheniſh guldens, including 
the hundred and forty thouſand, accruing 
from the poſt of vicar general of the em- 
peror in his Italian dominions. His pri- 
vate fortune, was ſuppoſed to bi ing him in 
an hundred thouſand more per annum. But 
what alterations may have been made in 
any or all the abovementioned particulars, 
fince the deceaſe of that prince, which hap- 
pened ſoon after we had been at Vienna, 
we cannot ſay; however, we were willing to 
give the above account, as a memortal at 
leaſt of ſo great a perſonage, who in con- 
junction with the duke of Marlborough, 
was the glory of the age, for conduct and 
military exploits. 
The prince of Lichtenſtein has three pa- 
laces in Vienna; but that in the Herren- 
ſtreet, is the moſt magnificent. It was 
built by prince Adam of Lichtenſtein; and 
together with ſome other eſtates devolved 
to prince Joſeph. It is furniſhed in the 
Italian taſte with ſculptures, paintings, and 
antiques, and the moſt ſtriking in all 
Vienna. Among the paintings are ſeveral 
pieces by Rubens, particularly ſix capital 


ones repreſenting the hiſtory of Alexander 


the Great, valued at about twenty-four 
thouſand dollars. Herodias with John the 
Baptiſt's head is by Raphael. The build- 


ing of the tower of Babel on vellum, and 


the overthrow of Pharaoh with his army in 
the red ſea, painted on: marble, are very 
curious. The faloon is elegant and lofty, 
the roof which is vaulted, was painted by 
Belucci, who alſo painted the cieling of the 
firſt and ſecond ſtories on canvas. The 


apartments are adorned with ſmall bronze | 


and marble medals of Roman antiques, as 
the Farneſian Hercules, il Toro Farneſe, 


| 


the houſe and gardens, did not live to ſee 


&c. Here are allo ſeveral vaſes of agate, 
porphyry, and fine marble, repreſentations. 
of inlaid florentine work, a table of the ſame 
which coſt fourteen thouſand guldens, and 
another of white and yellow marble, taken 
from a marble quarry in one of the Lichten- 
ſtein eſtates. The perron or ſteps at the 
entrance, are in a grand taſte. The front 
is adorned with fine pillars and ſtatues; and 
the iron baluſtrade at the front, weighs 
3260 pounds. | 

The Lichtenſtein palace and gardens in 
the Roſlan ſuburbs, alſo very well deſerve a 
traveller's notice. The great ſtair-caſe con- 
fiſts of two flights, and every ſtep coſt ſixty 
guldens, being each a ſingle block of red 
marble, ſeven common paces in length, 
In both flights are a hundred and eight 
ſteps ; and though the Italian palaces which 
are deſigned for ſplendor, greatly ſurpaſs 
all others in the beauty and magnificence of 
the ſtair-caſes ; yet. Italy affords very few 
that equal this. The ſaloon is very ſuperb, 
and was painted by Pozzi. The four beau- 
tiful ſtatues in it are of ſtone, but ſo finely 
incruſted with plaiſter, that they have the 
appearance of alabaſter. Two of the apart- 
ments are entirely painted by Franceſchini 
di Bologna. And in every part of this 
noble palace, the eye is entertained with 
pieces of painting by. celebrated artiſts. 
The walks, parterres, water-works, and 
ſtatues make the garden a moſt delightful 
place. It alſo exhibits a great number of 
common plants ; and at the end it yields a 
very grand proſpect. | 

Cloſe by prince Eugene's gardens is the 
palace of prince Schwartzenburg, famous 
tor its beautiful gardens, built by the late 
prince Fondi and count Mansfeldt. This 
ſtructure by its ſumptuouſneſs quite eclip- 
ſes the Favorita, an imperial palace near 
which it ſtands. The count after ſpending 
aboye three hundred thouſand guldens on 


them entirely completed ; and his heirs fold 
the whole to prince. Schwartzenburg tor 
fifty thouſand dollars, who has alſo laid out. 


at 
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at leaſt three hundred thouſand dollars more 
on them. The ſaloons, ſtair-caſes, marble 
tables, looking - glaſſes, porcelain vaſes, 

aintings, beds, and other rich furniture, 
makes this one of the fineſt palaces in or 
near Vienna. The trees in the large orangery 


in the garden, are not planted in pots or 


tubs, but ſtand in the ground; and in 


Winter are ſheltered in little ſheds, which, 
on occaſion, can be warmed. The walks, 


groves, and water-works, are extremely 
beautiful; the latter are ſupplied by means 
of an hydraulic engine worked by fire; it 
coſt near twenty thouſand guldens, and in 
twenty- four hours throws up into the large 
reſervoir, above 118 80 hogſheads of water. 
After all the fountains in the garden are 
ſupplied, the water is collected again into 
a canal under the hydraulic engine, the 
latter, (a model being worked in 1718, before 
the royal ſociety of London) was erected 
by Filcher of Erlach, the imperial architect, 
but the honour of the invention 1s due to the 
Engliſh, one of theſe engines 1s alſo in the 
York buildings water-works in the Strand, 
Weſtminſter, and other parts of that king- 
dom, as alſo in the coal mines in Scotland, 


for draining the water out of them. 


This in the Schwartzenburgh gardens, 
is but of a middling fize. The copper cal- 
dron is fix feet in diameter, the cylinder is 
nine feet long, and weighs twelve hundred 
pounds; it is upwards of an inch thick, 


two feet in diameter, of caſt metal, hollow, 


and well poliſhed. The lever is twenty- 
four feet long, and eighteen inches. thick, 
This engine, when once put in play, may 


be managed by a ſingle perſon, and throws 
up the water ſeventy-five feet perpendicular 
height. | 


Beſides the palaces above deſcribed, there 


are ſeveral others well worth a traveller's 


| 


tion. 
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curioſity, as count Daun's, count Bathiani's, 
count Harrache's, count Staremberg's palace 
and garden, not far from the Favorita, 
the archbiſhop of Valenza's Summer ſeat, 
the town hall or council houſe, and many 
other ſtately buildings. 

The imperial menagery, called the Pra- 
ter, is an iſland in the Danube; to which 
in the Spring, there is a great reſort for 
taking the air, as alto in the walks at the 
Stadtgate ; but in the latter, no horſes nor 
carriages are admitted. The Augartin is 
open all the year round, where the walks, 
hedges, and groves, are fo pleaſant, that it 
is generally frequented by perſons of diſtinc- 
Upon one fide of it is the old im- 
perial caſtle, which in 1683, was laid in. 
aſhes by the Turks; and little has been 
ſince done towards rebuilding it. The 
ramparts are not ſo pleaſant as might be 
imagined from the beauty and grandeur of 
the ſuburbs ; for they are very narrow, and 
the proſpect in ſeveral places is interrupted. 

Beſides the imperial riding-houſe, thoſe 
of the princes Schwartzenburg, Lichten- 
ſtein, Dietrichſtein, and count Staremberg, 
and eſpecially that of count Paar in Alſter- 
ſtreet, are very well worth ſeeing. 

On the red tower hangs the flitch of 
bacon, tho” at preſent made of wood, which 
according to the common ftory, may be 
claimed by that extraordinary perſon, who 
can prove that he abſolutely rules his wife. 
Here is allo a Latin inſeription, with theſe 
very juſt and religious ſentiments ; * how 
happy 1s that city which in time of peace, 
ſets war in its view, and is accordingly pro- 
vided with all the neceſſaries for it. He 
watches 1n vain, who ſhall think a town may 
be guarded by arms, if the divine aſſiſtance 
be wanting. But God and the emperor's 
virtue, defend this city and its inhabitants.“ 
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4 Deſcription of the City 


of VIENNA, from 


II. The Deſcription of Vienna continued ; as its T. rade, the neighbouring Parts of the City, 
Baths, Court-Officers, Operas, Palaces of Favorita ana Schonbrunn, the Menager), 
Stables, natural Inſcription, Tranſmutation of Metals, Picture of Cupid, Paintings, re- 
markable Inſcription, fine Piftures, &c. Library, Pifture of an Emperor in Priſon, 
Medals, Emperor's Revenue, military Forces, Advantages of the imperial Dignity, Weak. 


weſs of the Germanic States, &c, 


HE trade of Vienna is little anſwer- 
able to its extent and convenient 
fituation. This is partly to be attributed 
to the heavy duties and impoſts on moſt 
commodities brought hither, particularly 
thoſe on wine, oxen, and other proviſions 
coming out of Hungary. The Eaſt country 
company pay three per cent for all goods 
that they import, which has made them raiſe 
their price, without any amendment 1n the 
uality of them. This is plain in cotton, 
* ſame quantity of which not long ago, 
might be bought for thirty or thirty-eight 
creutzers, as is ſold for one and fifty. Every 
Vienna ell of foreign cloth pays a gulden, 
and yet the home manufactures are not in a 
condition to ſupply the want of fine foreign 
cloths. | 
The country about Vienna is fertile, and 
produces good graſs. They begin to pur- 
chaſe cows from Switzerland, in order to 
* ſtock ſome noblemens eſtates in theſe parts. 
Theſe in time degenerate by the badneſs of 
the paſture in ny but in other lands 
abounding with graſs, the breed is confider- 
ably ark, Oy 
The hill called Calenberg, affords a very 


beautiful proſpect of the city of Vienna, and 


its r parts. 

Baden, which ſtands in the neighbour- 
hood of Vienna, is much frequented for its 
warm baths, aſſemblies, and other diver- 
fions. Both ſexes bathe here without dif- 
tinction in the ſame bath, and at the ſame 
time. The bathing clothes are made to 
cover the whole body, and thoſe of the 
women have lead at the bottom to keep 
them down. Within the baths are ſeats, 


The company walk up and down in the 
bath, converſing together, and the ladies 
are ſometimes treated with fweat-meats, 
There are particular doors and ftairs lead- 
ing into the ſeparate ſtove-rooms out of the 
bath, where the different ſexes dreſs and 
undreſs apart. Many bathe for pleaſure, 
but thoſe that bathe as a remedy for any dif. 
order, are ordered by the phyſicians to 
bathe ſixty times, and to remain in the bath 
three hours each time. For once bathin 
one pays fix creutzers, arid five more for 
the uſe of a bathing ſhirt. Some of theſe 
baths are within the city, and others with- 
out it; and in moſt of them the water is 
extremely clear, The principal is the wo- 
mens bath, as it is called, and next to that 
the duke's and Antony's bath. There is 
alſo a particular bath appropriated for the 
uſe of beggars and poor people. The ſul- 
phureous effluvia ariſing from the baths, 
tinge with yellow moſt kinds of metal, 
and a filver cup, after being for fome time 
uſed for drinking the water, contracts a ſort 
of gilding, an effect, this, common to all 
{prings impregnated with ſulphur. The 
ulphureous ſmell is not ſo perceptible in 
the bath, as when a perſon ſtands near it. 
Theſe baths are chiefly recommended to 
patients afflicted with the gout, lameneſs, 


| pains in the joints, and any arthritic diſor- 


ders. Barren women often reſort hither, 
and are ſaid to find relief. 

Baden is three miles from Vienna. Be- 
fore the principal church, here is a fine pil- 
lar dedicated to the holy Trinity. Theſe, 
though ſeldom ſeen in other Roman catho- 
lic countries, are very frequent in the 


for the conveniency of fitting in the wacer, 
.which can be raiſed or lowered at pleaſure, 


Auſtrian territories. 


The 
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The ſix great officers at Vienna are, the 
high ſteward, the great chamberlain, the 
grand marſhal, the maſter of the horſe, 
the great huntſman, and the great falconer; 
and the whole number of officers in the 
ſeveral poſts belonging to the emperor's 
German hereditary dominions, are ſaid to 
amount to 40,000. h TTY 

The Summer reſidence. of the imperial 
court, is generally the Favorita in tlie Wie- 
den ſuburbs. The palace, is indeed, bet- 
ter adapted for that ſeaſon, than the im- 
perial caſtle, where the court reſides dur- 
ing the Winter. But neither the buildings 
nor the gardens are of a ſuitable magni- 
ficence. In hot and dry weather, the duſt 
raiſed by the horſes and carriages betwixt 
Vienna and the Favorita, would be ſcarcely 
ſupportable, were it not for carts loaded 
with water, which by continually paſſing 
and repaſſing, lay the duſt. _ = 

The fineſt of all the imperial pleaſure 
houſes, is Schonbrun, which lies at the 
diſtance of a league from Vienna, It was 
begun by the emperor Joſeph, he, however, 
did not hve to finiſh it. The pleaſant ſitua- 
tion of this place is attended with one in- 
conveniency; namely, that the little river 
Wien, croſſes the road ſeveral times be- 
tween this place and Vienna; and as it is 
ſubject to very ſudden floods, it often hap- 
pens, that a perſon who goes through it in 
his way to Schonbrun at noon, without the 
leaſt danger, in the evening finds his return 
rendered impracticable, by the ſwelling of 
the river. | ; 
The new ſtructure lying about half a mile 
from Vienna, on the left hand of the road 
towards Preſburg, ſerves for a menagery, 
in waich are kept ſome foreign and un- 
common animals. The great number of 
towers with which this edifice is adorned, 


give it an odd appearance; theſe towers 
taken together, - repreſent the pavilion of 
Soliman, the Turkiſh emperor, when he 
laid fiege to Vienna in 1530. On this ac- 
count, when the Turks afterwards in 1673, 
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became maſters of this part of the country, 
though they burnt and deſtroyed all before 


them wherever they came, not only ſpared 


this edifice, and made it a kind of magazine 
for their proviſions, but great numbers of 
them even kiſſed the walls with tears of 
Joy, as memorials of their beloved emperor 
Soliman II. In this palace Rudolph II. 
| uſed to ſpend a great deal of time in chemi- 
cal operations. | | 
A little way out of the city near the Burg- 
gate, are very ſuperb ſtables built by the 


late emperor Charles VI. which have few 


equal to them. One great fault in theſe 
ſtables, is their narrowneſs, there being 
ſcarcely room enough to walk in them, out 
of reach of the horſes heels, 

The imperial muſeum is in the caſtle; 
and one cannot without aſtoniſhment, ſee 
the infinite variety of curioſities in gold, 
ſilver, jvory, and mother-of-peatl, mathe- 
matical inſtruments of exquiſite workman- 
ſhip, excellent pictures, antique intaglios, 
— of agate, jaſper, cryſtal, garnet, 


abundance of relics. Oneof the moſt remark- 
able curioſities in this muſeum, is a large 
bowl of agate, three ſpans in diameter, in the 
middle of which are theſe characters, ſaid 
to be delineated by nature, B. ChRISToO, 
R. S. XXX. which is thus decyphered, 
Beatori orbis Chriſto, regi ſempiterno, 
triuno crucifixo, i. e. to Chriſt the Saviour 
'of the world, the king eternal, the crucified 
triune.“ | 

The three croſſes, and particularly the 
laſt, are ſomewhat obſcure; and no ſmall 
ſtrength of imagination is required to make 
them out. This bowl is faid to be a depo- 


inheritance of the houſe of Burgundy. 


Beſides, amidſt the infinite variety of the 


agate veins, there are ſeveral natural repre- 
ſentations ; and even in this muſeum there 
is to be ſeen among other pieces, the city of 
Buda, the duchy of Auſtria, and the arms 
of Hungary, on three pieces. But how 
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| emerald, &c. je wels of ineſtimable value, and 


| fir of truſt, brought hither as a part of the 
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far art may have aſſiſted nature in theſe re- 
preientations, cannot be determined without 
an accurate examination. 

This collection is not without ſome ſpeci- 
mens of the tranſmutation of baſer metals 
into gold, particularly a thick gold medal 
weighing three hundred ducats, on one ſide 
of which is Apollo, repreſented with ſun- 
beams round his head, and holding a 
caduceus in his left hand with proper 
legends. 

This is ſaid to have been performed by 
an adept in alchymy, called baron Chaes. 


Another bowl, formerly of a meaner metal, 


but decorated with the images of all the em- 
perors of the Hapſburg family, is now ſhewn 
here of pure gold; and this tranſmutation is 
ſaid to have been made by one Reinerſberg, 
a renegado Auſtin monk, in the preſence of 
the emperor Leopold; it is of an oval 
figure, three ells and an half in circuit, and 
its upper part is ſtill of baſe metal. But 
this Reinerſberg was afterwards diſeovered 


to have been an impoſtor, who had got 


20000 guldens from the emperor, and con- 
ſiderable ſums from other people. 

Among the pictures in this muſæum, 
that of Cupid ſcraping and poliſhing his 
bow, ſaid to be an original by Coreggio, 
3s valued at 18000 ducats. Queen Chriſtina 
of Sweden, had another of the ſame, which 
after her deceaſe, came into the hands of 
the duke di Bracciano, and laſtly, was 
purchaſed by the regent of France. The 
Italians univerſally allow the latter to be an 
original by that celebrated maſter, whoſe 
ſucceſs in the firſt piece, might naturally in- 
duce him to paint another. | 

Among the antique gems ſhewn here, 


there is one upon which 1s a repreſentation 


of the emperors Auguſtus and Tiberius. 
Albert Rubens has explained this gem in a 
diſſertation publiſhed at Antwerp, in 1665. 

In this muſzum there are alfo ſeveral fine 
paintings, but the picture gallery and imperial 
chamber of curioſities, particularly deſerve 
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<* that one Roven, aged 172, and Sarah 
his wife aged 164 years, both of the Greek 
communion; they lived together in wed- 
lock 147 years. They were born and lived 
at Stadova, in the diſtrict of Caranſzeſer 
and Bannerate of Temeſwaer, and had iſſue 
two ſons and two daughters, ſtill living; 
the youngeſt ſon is in his hundredth and 
ſixteenth year, &c.” 

A conciſe and judicious account of the 
curioſities in the imperial muſæum, and of 
pictures in the gallery, has been publiſhed. 
at Vienna and likewiſe in Kuchelbecker's 
deſcription of the imperial court. The 
pictures in the gallery have been engraved 
on copper- plates, but thoſe prints do it no 
great honour. 

Among the many noble pieces here, the 
the moſt remarkable are, a pieta by Andrea 
del Sarto, St. Margaretta by Raphael, which 
coſt 26000 guldens, and our Saviour ſtand- 
ing before Pilate ſitting on the tribunal by 
Titian, valued at 6000 crowns. Here are 
alſo three maſterly pieces by Denner, a 
native of Hamburg, for each of which he 
had a thouſand dollars. Two of them are 
mens heads, and the third a woman's. The 
rape of Proſerpine by Solimene, is remark- 
able for its fine amber frame, which, how- 
ever, is by no means too good for the paint- 
ing. In the year 1718, his imperial ma- 
jeſty made a fine addition to the paintings 
here, by purchaſing the admiral of Caſtile's 
collection, for 60 or 70000 dollars, of the 
jeſuits of Liſbon, to whom they had been 
bequeathed by will. Le 

In the fourth apartment of the muſeum, 
is ſeriouſly ſhewn a demon or familiar ſpirit, 
which having been conjured out of one 
poſſeſſed, was confined in a glaſs; but in 
reality is nothing but a dark coloured piece 
of moſs, which has ſome diſtant reſemblance 
of a little man. Similar inſtances have been 


already ſhewn in the courſe of theſe travels. 


The gratuity for ſeeing the muſeum is 
ſettled at 25 guldens, and 12 for the picture 


gallery. 


a traveller's notice. In the antichamber are 
two portraits, with a German inſcription, 
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The imperial library is a very handſome 
edifice ; over the entrance is an inſcription, 
which acquaints us, that the emperor 
Charles VI. having put an end to war every 
where, for the reſtauration and benefit 
of literature, augmented the old library with 
a vaſt number of books, after he had built 
a ſpacious ſtructure for their reception, or- 
dering it to be opened for the uſe of the 
public, 1726. | 

This library within is very lofty, and 
adorned with paintings in freſco, ſculpture, 
and a ſuperb gallery ; fo that it has the ap- 
pearance of a temple. When it is com- 
pletely finiſhed, no library in all Europe 
will be equal to it for elegance and ſpaciouſ- 
neſs; and none but the Vatican library 
and that of the king of France, rival it in 
the number and value of books. Theſe 
two may exceed it for manuſcripts, but for 
number of printed books they are inferior 
to it, the number of volumes amounting to 
above a hundred thouſand, excluſive of the 
Hockendorff library, added to it in the year 
1720. The importance of the manuſcripts 
in this library, may be ſeen in Lambeccrs 
Bibliotheca Vindobonenſis, publiſhed in ten 
volumes folio, as alſo in Neſſelius's cata- 
logue. They are ſaid to be about 10000 
in number. Among the Greek manuſcripts 
is a very ancient Dioſcorides, written in a 
large character on vellum, with the herbs 
painted in their natural colours, Buſbeckius 
ambaſſador from Ferdinand I. to the Turkiſh 
court, bought this manuſcript of a Jew for 
an hundred ducats. Here is likewiſe a 
Greek tranſlation of Geneſis, fuppoſed to 
be above 1200 years old, illuſtrated with 
ntar fifty hiſtorical paintings; Ptolemy's 
geography, finely written; and Nicephorus's 
[eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the only Greek ma- 
nuſcript from which all the editions of that 
author have been publiſhed. Among the 
Latin manuſcripts is a Livy, which is of 
great antiquity, being written 1n capitals, 
and without points; but thoſe decads which 
are wanting in the other copies, are alſo 
miſſing here, 


There is alſo in this library, 
| 4 4 
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a manuſcript of vellum in the golden bull, 
illuminated with many golden letters. It 
was written in the year 1400, by order of 
the emperor Winceflaus. On the firſt page 
and in the firſt letter, which happens to be 
a W, the initial letter of the emperor's name, 
he is repreſented as in priſon at Prague, 
bound with hand-cuffs, and his feet con- 
fined in the ſtocks. Near him is a repre- 
ſentation of his maid ſervant Suſannah, by 
whoſe aſſiſtance he made his eſcape. Here 
are alſo eight volumes of Jacobus de Stra- 
da's treatiſe of medals. Tg 

The collection of this latter fort of curio- 
ſities, conſiſts of no leſs than ſixteen thou- 
ſand, ancient and modern. Here is alfo 
ſhewn a tooth, weighing ſeveral pounds, 
which 1s pretended to have belonged to a 
giant, but in reality is only one of the 
molares of a whale. The model of the 
quickſilver mines at Idra, will be viewed 
with pleaſure by all lovers of mechanics. 
At the further end of the library is a parti- 
cular cabinet, appropriated for ancient Ro—- 
man monuments and inſcriptions ; and a 
conſiderable collection has been made of 
them already. | 

The expences of this library, including 
the ſalaries of officers and ſervants belonging 
to it, amount yearly to twelve thoutand 
guldens, near four hundred pounds ſter- 
ling. 
The free gifts and aids of the hereditary 
eſtates of the emperor, would by proper 
management, bring in a clear revenue of 
ſix millions of dollars annually, or a hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, at 
3 5. 6d. each dollar: but in this vaſt ſum 
the revenues of Tirol and the other frontier 
Auſtrian countries with thoſe of Hungary, 
&c. are not included, which may amour t 
to about three mallions more. 

The emperor can in his hereditary domi- 
nions, not only raiſe, but maintain a ſtrong 
army, being in no danger of wanting men, 
at leaſt while the enemy is kept from mak- 
ing them the ſeat of war. Particularly in 
the year 1673, tho' the country had been 

con- 
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conſtantly employed in raiſing new troops, 


the emperor had no leſs than ſixty thouſand 
men entertained by the ſtates. But this is 
far ſhort of the number at preſent on foot, 
if we may credit accounts of a hundred and 
twenty thouſand. Beſides, though the em- 
peror has no pecuniary revenues from the 


empire, yet the houſe of Auitria poſſeſſes an | 


CH AP. 


ineſtimable jewel in having the imperiat 
crown, the advantages accruing from which 
in many reſpects, would here carry us too 
far; and therefore with Vienna we ſhall con- 
clude our travels through Germany, and 
from thence paſs into other parts of 


Europe. 


XXVIII. 


Travels into TURKEY in EUROPE. 


| 8 E 1 
Giving an Account of Thrace in general, and Conſtantinople in particular, its Fountains, 
Moſques, Antiquities, as Pillars, Audience of the Grand Vixier, and Number of Inhabitants 


computed from the Conſumption of Wheat. 


T\HRACE was formerly bounded to 
the weſt by Mount Hæmus and the 
river Nzus, and on the other ſides by the 
Propontis, the Ægean, and Euxine ſeas. It 
was. a Roman dioceſe, and by the Greek 
church divided into four provinces ; name- 
ly, Europa, which was probably on the ſea 
to caſt; Hæmimantana to the weſt, in which 
was Plotinopolis; Rhodope about the moun- 
tains of that name, in which was Trasja- 
nople; and Thrace proper, probably in the 
middle between them, of which we may 
fuppoſe Adrianople was the capital. 

Thrace is far from being a barren coun- 
try, as ſome of the ancients have deſcribed 
it; for that part which we ſaw of it, is na- 
turally one of the fineſt countries we ever 
were in, and the richeſt foil; and it is ſaid 
to be ſo to the weſt of Adrianople. As 
Mount Hæmus lies weſt of it, ſo Rhodope 
runs along the middle of this country to the 
weſt of the river Hebrus, and probably ex- 
tends itſelf away to the north. 

The beauties and advantages of the ſitua- 
tion of Conſtantinople, haye been much en- 


larged on in particular deſcriptions given of 


| 


it; and, indeed, no account can poſſibly 
convey a juſt idea of it, as it ſurpaſſes every 
thing that can be ſaid; infomuch that the 
fine proſpects which it affords, are alone a 


. ſufficient recompence to the traveller who 


goes to ſee it. 

This city. hes on a promontory at the 
entrance into the Boſphorus, having the 
Propontis to the eaſt and ſouth, and the port 
anciently called Ceras to the north; we 


found the ſouth-weſt ſide on the land, to 


be ſeven thouſand” ſeven hundred paces. 
long. It has on that ſide two walls, built 
with ſquare towers, and a foſſe on the out- 
fide of the exterior wall, which is twenty 
paces broad, and faced with ſtone on both 
ſides. The ſouth-eaſt fide is equal to this, 
and the ſide on the port a mile leſs, which 
makes it in all eleven miles in circuit; it 
is from half a mile to a mile and an half 
broad. The ground riſing from the port 
and from the ſea round the end of the pro- 
montory, makes the ſituation very beauti- 


ful; and it is no difficult matter to diſcern 


the ſeven hills on which this city is built. 
The grand ſignior's ſeraglio takes up the 


Whole 


1 
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whole breadth of the promontory, five more 
hills are over the port, being divided by 
vallies which deſcend from the height that 
joins ſome of the hills, and goes nearly the 
whole length of the city, the Adrianople 
ſtreet running all along on the top of it. 
On the ſecond hill is a burnt pillar, on the 
third hill is the magnificent moſque Soli- 
manea, the valley between which and the 
fourth hill is broad, the aqueduct of Va- 
lentinian croſſed it, of which there ſtill re- 
main about forty arches ; the eaſt end of it 
is deſtroyed, and the water 1s now conveyed 
by channels on the ground. The moſque 
of Sultan Mahomet is on the fourth hill, 
and that of Sultan Selim on the fifth, the 
weſtern walls of the city running along on 
the top of the ſixth hill. Theſe hills riſe ſo 
one above another from the port, that they 
all appear from the mouth of the harbour, 
and moſt of the houſes having a court or 
garden, in which they plant trees for the 
ſhade and refreſhing verdure, this adds a 
great beauty to the proſpect. The ſeventh 
hill is divided by a vale from the height 


which joins the three laſt hills to the north 


of it; this hill alone is computed to be one 
third part of the city, and lies to the ſouth 
of the fourth, fifth, and fixth hills, the 
others having the bay to the ſouth of them. 
And that bay has to the ſouth of it, the 
north-eaſt point of the ſeventh hill, and the 
three other hills to the north. The pillar, 
of Arcadius was on the ſeventh hill. 
Great part of the houſes in Conſtantinople 
are built with wooden frames, moſtly filled 
up with unburnt bricks; and ſeveral are made 
only of ſuch frames covered with boards; 
they have, notwithſtanding, very good 
rooms in them, and the ſtreets are toler- 
able, with a raiſed footway on each fide. 
The ſtreet of Adrianople is broad, and 
adorned with many public buildings ; to 
the ſouth of it is a valley, which lies to the 
north of the ſeventh. The bazeſtans or 
ſhops of rich goods, are the ſame as in 
other places, and many of the ſhops for 


other trades are adorned with pillars, and | 


the ſtreets in which they are, covered over 
to ſhelter both from ſun and rain. There 
are alſo ſeveral large kanes, where many mer- 
chants live, and moſt of theſe have apart- 


ments in them, where they ſpend the day, 


and retire at night to their families in their 


| houſes. The bagnios are alſo to be reckoned 


another part of the magnificence of Con- 
ſtantinople, ſome of them being very finely 
adorned within. The fountains are like- 


wiſe extremely magnificent, being buildings 


about twenty feet ſquare, with pipes of 
water on every ſide; and within at each 
corner there is an apartment, with an iron 
gate before it, where cups of water are 
always ready for the people to drink, a 
perſon attending to fill them. Theſe build- 


ings are of marble, the fronts are carved - 


with baſſo relievos of trees and flowers, 
and the eves projecting ſix or ſeven feet, 
the ſoffit of them is finely adorned with 
carved works of flowers, in alto relievo, 
gilt with gold in a very good taſte ; fo 


that theſe buildings make a very fine ap- 


arance. 

It is faid that there are three hundred 
moſques in Conſtantinople ; ſix of them 
are royal moſques, diſtinguiſhed by their 
number of minarets from two to ſix, others 
having but one, and are called after the 
name of their founders. We went into 
four of them, namely Sultan Achmed, So- 
limanea, or the moſque of ſultan Soliman, 
ſultan Mahomet, and ſultan Selim. They 
are all built, as moſt of the moſques are, 
with a court before them, which has a por- 
tico round it, conſiſting of old pillars of 
the fineſt marble. In that of Solimanea in 
particular, there are four very large pillars 
of red granate, between the ſtone piers 
which ſupport the dome; and the moſque 
is built in a very good taſte. There is a 
gallery round below, ſeparated by pillars 
from the aile, which goes round the part 
under the dome. There are two porphyry 


' pillars in the portico of this moſque, of the 


ſame ſize as thoſe of St. Sophia. All theſe 


buildings are covered with cupolas, and 
| ſome 


by 


— 
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ſome parts only with a quarter of a ſphere ; 
the latter are moſtly built againſt the baſe 
of the great cupola, and all is covered with 
lead. Abroad there are fountains to waſh 
on each ſide of the moſque, and the walls 
which encompaſs the great court before the 
moſque, are built with windows in a good 
taſte, and croſs-bars in them. 

Near theſe moſques are commonly places 
to prepare and diſtribute proviſions to the 
poor on certain days; there are alſo gene- 
rally near them ſhops and a bagnio for the 
ſupport of the moſques. The grand Sig- 
nior goes every Friday to one of theſe royal 
moſques, taking them commonly one after 
another, by reaſon that there is a bene- 

faction given to the moſque he goes to, of 
five hundred dollars. The other two are 
the Waladea moſque and ſultan Bajazet; 
all of them having in them and the courts 
belonging to them, many fine pillars, eſ- 
pecially of verde antico. There is alſo a 

royal moſque built by Mahomet II. to the 
weſt of the city, at a place called Joupe, 
from a Turkiſh faint of that name, to whom 
In this moſque 


the moſque is dedicated. 
the grand Signior receives ſolemn poſſeſſion 
of his dominions, by having a ſword girt 


about him by the mufti. We were curious 
to ſee ſuch of the moſques as we could find 
had formerly been churches, and among 
them, particularly St. Sophia. In it are 
eight porphyry pillars, and as many of 
verde antico, which for their ſize are not to 
be exceeded in the world; for the dome 
being. ſupported by four large piers, be- 
tween them are four verde antico pillars on 
each fille, and a ſemicircle being formed, as 
at each corner, by theſe and four more 
piers, there are two. porphyry pillars in each 
of them; and there appears plainly to have 
been a third, for there is an arch filled up 
next to each pier in order to ſtrengthen 
theſe, the building having viſibly given 
way at the ſouth-weſt corner, where the 
pillars of the gallery hang over very much. 
"Theſe pillars are about two feet and an half 
in diameter, and of a proportionable height. 


There are pillars of verd antique in the gal-. 
leries over them. Eight large porphyry 
pillars in St. Sophia are mentioned as taken 
out of a temple of the Sun, built by Va- 
lerian. There are two porticos to the 
church, the inner one is lined with fine 
marbles. The moſque ſtrikes the eye at 


the firſt entrance, the dome being ve 


large; but the Moſaic is all deſtroy d, ex. 
cept a very little at the eaſt end; ſo that all 
the top is whited over, but the ſides are 
lined with porphyry, verde antico, and other 
rare oriental marbles. It is hung with a 
great number of glaſs lamps, and the pave- 
ment ſpread with the richeſt carpets, where 
the Soptities are always ſtudying and re- 
peating the koran, and the doctors preach- 
ing and explaining it, in particular parts of 
the moſque to their ſeparate auditors. The 
top is covered with lead, ànd there is a gal- 
lery round on the inſide of the cupola. 
This moſque makes a much meaner and 
heavier appearance on the outſide, than the 
moſques built in imitation of it. On the 
ſouth ſide the grand Signior has erected a 
very {mall but neat library, round which 
are preſſes, and two in the middle, for ma- 
nuſcripts. The windows open into a court, 
round which are the mauſoleums of three 
ſultans, finely built of marble, and in one of 
the windows of the library, there 1s a ſopha 
for the grand Signior, when he has a mind 
to come and hear the law read to him. 
The fineſt moſque next after St. Sophia, 
which has been a church, is on the ſeventh . 
hill, and near the ſeven towers. It is called 
by the Greeks Conſtantine's church, but 
is now that of a monaſtery called Studios, 
from a citizen of that name. There is a 
very handſome portico to it, with four pil- 
lars of marble ſupporting a very rich enta- 
blature, there being another. of the ſame 
kind within. - The nave is divided from the 
ailes by ſeven verd antique pillars, fix feet 
two inches in circumference; and theſe are 


of the compoſite order. Over them are 45 


many more of the Ionic order, probably of 
the ſame materials, but whited over. Here 
appears 
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appears to have been a gallery on each ſide, 
There is a ciſtern under a court ſouth of it, 
in which are four rows of Corinthian pil- 
lars. Another church, converted into a 
moſque, is on. the north brow of the fourth 
hill. It was dedicated to the Almighty, 
has two porticos, and is divided into three 
parts, the domes being ſupported with pil- 
lars of red granate. The whole is adorned 
with the figures of the apoſtles, and the 
hiſtory of our Saviour in Mofaic, and the 
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which is the ſerpentine pillar, and forty pa- 
ces from that an obeliſk built of hewn 
ſtone, which was covered with plates of 
braſs, as appears from the holes in the ſtones: 
Part of the ſerpentine pillar is broken off. 


antiquity, namely the twiſted ſerpents, on 


the cities of Greece conſecrated to Apollo 
at Delphos. The burnt pillar is on the ſe- 


cond hill, which though not of one ſtone, 


ſubject of each compartment deſcribed in yet when entire, was one of the fineſt pil- 


Greek. The Turks have disfigured the 
faces of them all. On the outſide of this 
church is a very fine coffin of a ſingle piece 
of verde antico, of a very extraordinary 
ſize; on it are croſſes: the magnificent 


church of the apoſtles, built by Conſtan- 


tine the great, was on this hill, where the 
moſque of ſultan Mahomet was ſituated. 


But now there are no remains of it. Near 


it were the ciſterns of Arcadius, where is 
at preſent the largeſt bagnio in Conſtanti- 
nople. There is alſo a moſque that was a 
church on the fifth hill, and another at the 
foot of it. About the ſeventh hill I ſaw 
alſo two other moſques, called the church 
moſques. In this part are likewiſe great 
remains of vaults and ciſterns; the latter 
were made by Juſtinian. On the eighth 
hill there is a church to which they- carry 
mad people, and lay them in a portico, 
thinking it a ſovereign remedy to bring 
them to their ſenſes. Another church is 
that of the Virgin Mary in Blachernæ, at a 
place where is now a holy water had in great 


eſteem among the Greeks. To the eaſt of 


this, at the foot of the fifth hill, is a part 
of the city called Phanar, where there is a 
wall built up the hill. Here the patriarch 
of Conſtantinople reſides, and alſo the pa- 
triarch of Jeruſalem, the place being moſtly 


inhabited by Greeks, and between this place 


and the fountain are ſeveral Greek churches. 

Of the ſeveral pillars and obeliſks 
which were in the hypodrome, there are 
now only three to be ſeen; one is the obe- 
Ulk of red granate, thirty-five paces from 


lars in the world, being that brought from 
Rome by Conſtantine the Great,. and on 
which he placed that exquiſite bronze ſta- 
tue of Trojan Apollo, which was a repre- 
ſentation of himſelf. It is on a marble pe- 
deſtal about twenty feet high, which is 
much ruined, as is the pillar itſelf damaged 
by fire. The ſhaft ſeems to have conſiſted 
of ten pieces of porphyry, thirty-three 
French feet in circumference, each ſtone 
being nine feet four inches long, excepting 
a wreath of laurel half a foot deep at the 
top of every one, which concealed the join- 
ing of the ſtones. Three of the ſtones, 
with the ſtatue, were thrown down by light- 
ening in the time of Alexis: Comnenus, 
and 1t was of the Doric order, having been 
a moſt magnificent lofty pillar, when entire. 
There are now twelve tier of ſtone above 
the ſeven of porphyry, and the uppermoſt 
of the former 1s ſomething like a Tuſcan 
capital. On the fourth tier is a Greek in- 
ſcription, importing that the emperor Ema- 
nuel Comnenus repaired it. Near this pil- 
lar Arius is ſaid to have died. Near it is a. 
ciſtern, the arches of which are ſupported 
by ſixteen pillars in length, and fourteen in 
breadth, with as many more upon them. 
It ſeems to be a Chriſtian work, there being 
a croſs on ſome of them. We ſaw the pil- 
lar of Marcianus, or virgin column, by 
the Turks called kiſh-taſh,.of the fame im- 
port with the latter; *tis a very fine one of 
grey granate, of the Corinthian order, with 
a well proportioned pedeſtal ; the ſhaft alone: 
ſeems to be about twenty-five feet high.. 
. | A. pillar. 


— 
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This is thought to be a very great piece of 


which flood a tripos, which Pauſanias and 
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A pillar like this was removed from ſome 
part of the town into the garden of the 
feraglio, which we ſaw from Pera between 
the trees. The fhaft of the hiſtorical pillar 
of Arcadius, was taken down about thirty 
years ago for ſome public building, fo that 
the baſe and pedeſtals only remain. The 
baſe and column conſiſted of ſeveral tier of 
ſingle ſtones of the ſame breadth, out of 
which the ſtairs were cut within, But the 
pedeſtal has two ſtones in each tier, ſo nice- 
ly joined, as to be repreſented to a very 
curious perſon as but one. 

Me ſaw part of the ceremony of an au- 
dience of the grand Vizier. A divan is al- 
ways held before ſuch an audience, at which 
the ambaſſador is preſent, and the grand 
Signior is at a lattice-window, over the ſeat 
of the grand Vizier, but not ſeen, though 
by ſome ſignal tis known that he is there. 
And when the buſineſs of the divan, as a 
court of juſtice, is done, which is reading 
petitions of poor people, who are brought 
one by one into the Vizier's preſence, then 
ſtools are ſet before him, the two cadiliſki- 
ers, the treaſurer and ſeal-keeper, who are 
And about ſeven in the 


always preſent. 
morning the dinner was brought on ſeveral 
{ſmall plates, placed on large diſhes, and 
put before them on the ſtools, without their 
moving from the place where they did the 


public buſineſs. The ſmall plates are very 
often changed, the ambaſſador eating with 
the grand Vizier and thoſe who go to audi- 
ence with him, with the ſeal-keeper and 
treaſurer; for the cadiliſkiers, being people 
of the law, are too holy to eat with infidels. 
After this the grand Signior's firman is 
read, which orders the ambaſſador to be 
introduced. The Vizier holds the ordinary 
drvans four times a week in the grand Sig- 
nior's ſeraglio, and on the other days in his 
own houſe. - | | 
Two rivers fall into the bay of Conſtan- 
tinople, about a league to the weſt of the 
city; the northern river is the ancient Ly- 
cus, and the ſouthern one Hydraulis. Near 
the banks of theſe rivers were many houſes 


of pleaſure, and gardens of the great men, 
But 1n the rebellion which ſet the late grand 
Signior on the throne, the mob requeſted 
it of him, that they might be permitted to 
deſtroy thoſe houſes where the great people 
ſpent their time in luxury and idleneſs, ne. 
glecting the public affairs; and their peti- 
tion not being refuſed, they levelled every 
thing to the ground; ſo that now they have 
their country houſes along the canal, in the 
way to the Black Sea. On the northern 
river the grand Signior has a pleaſant ſe- 
raglio called Sadabat ; the river is in ſuch a 
manner confined, as to make a fine canal 
to it, which is ab6ve one thouſand ſeven 
hundred paces long. 
It is faid, that every day there are con- 
ſumed at Conſtantinople, Scutari, and the 
achacent villages, thirty-ſix thouſand mea- 
ſures of wheat. Theſe meaſures, which 
are called a killo, are ſuppoled to be ſuffi- 
cient for a hundred perſons ; ſo. that the 
number of ſouls may be computed at three 
millions, ſix hundred thouſand. Of. theſe, 
an hundred thouſand are computed to be 
Jews, and ſixty thouſand Chriſtians; tho 
the former computation ſeems to exceed, 
They reckon that there are forty thouſand 
boats, like our wherries, which are unco- 
vered, except thoſe of the grand Signior or 
grand V1zier, the former being covered with 
red, and the latter with green. 
preſſes at Conſtantinople for forty years. 
The Vizier Ibrahim Paſha having read an 
account of the uſefulneſs of printing, per- 
ſuaded the late Sultan Achmet to permit a 
preſs to be ſet up under the direction of 
Ibrahim Effendi, an Hungarian renegado; 
they printed about twelve books, but ſome 
few years ago the matter was dropped. But 
they have lately begun to print in Turkiſh, 
the hiſtory of the Ottoman porte, for about 
ſixty years paſt. We happened to ſee Con- 
ſtantinople at a time when the Turks were 
in good humour; ſo that we went freely all 
over Conſtantinople, and were ſo far from 
being affronted in the leaſt, that we rather 


There have been two Armenian printing- - 


mer 


met with civility in every place, entered 
ublickly into ſuch of the moſques as we 
deſired to ſee, and ſometimes even on Fri- 
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him a ſmall gratuity. And indeed, to ſpeak 
juſtly of the Turks, they are a very tract. 
ble people, when well ufed, and when they 


days, juſt before ſermon. This is permit- 
ted by ſpeaking to the keeper, and giving | 


have no proſpect of getting any thing by 


ill treatment. 


II. Deſcription of Places near Conſtantinople N particularly Galata, Pera, Tophana, the 
Arſenal, Aquedut?s which convey Water to Conſtantinople, Account of Selivree and 
Adrianople, with Demotica, Rodoſto and Gallipoli. | | 


ALATA lies to the north of Con- 

ſtantinople, and is encompaſſed with 
a wall near three miles, having the water 
to the ſouth and eaſt, and built from the 
ſca up the ſides of the hill. Ir 1s very much 
inhabited by Chriſtians and all Europeans. 
Here they have their ware-houſes, cuſto 
houſe, and all European ſhips come to che 
port. Here are three Greek churches, and 
two Armenian. The Jeſuits, Dominicans, 
and Franciſcans, have each a convent. Du- 
ring the Venetian war, a convent under the 
protection of Venice was ſeized upon, and 
the church converted into a moſque; and 
ſuch Franks as lived near it were ordered 
to remove; accordingly the Engliſh and 
ſome others went up to Pera, which 1s on 
the top of the hill, where all the ambaſſa- 
dors reſide, and this is in a much finer ſitua- 
tion. The quattro Strade are almoſt en- 
tirely inhabited by Franks, and other Chriſ- 
tians, Pera 1s under the Topjee-Baſhaw of 
' Tophana, and Galata is governed by a 
Waiwode. Pera and Galata are the thir- 
teenth region which was called Sicena. The 
Trinitarians, two ſorts of Franciſcans, and 
the Capuchins, have each a convent in Pera. 
Here the ambaſſadors hve in greater ſtate 
than in any other part, it being the cuſtom 
of the country, and they keeping open 
table. The king of the two Sicilies has 
lately obtained capitulations for trade, as 
well as the Swedes, and he has a miniſter 
here. 5 | 
Ihis place of Galata having been for- 
merly much inhabited by Genoeſe, who had 
obtained it of the Greek emperors, here 
are ſome of thoſe families ſtill remaining, 
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many of whom are drogermen to the am- 
baſſadors, of which each nation has a cer- 
tain number; one or two of theſe do moſt 
of the buſineſs for their nation, and the 
others are employed occaſionally by the 
merchants. Here are alſo giovani de lin- 
gue, who are young men with ſmall ſala- 
ries, take their turn in waiting at the pa- 
lace, and attend on ſtrangers or others, 
when occaſion calls. The French have 
twelve of theſe of their own nation, who 
are educated at the Capuchin convent, at 
the expence of the king, are ſent to dif- 
ferent conſuls abroad, and promoted ac- 
cording to their merit. The Muſcovites 
and Germans have alſo ſome of their own 
nation ; but they are obliged to make uſe 
chiefly of the natives, who know beſt how 
to diſcharge the office of a drogerman, 
The head-drogerman of the port is always 
a Greek, and very often a prince of Mol- 


davia; he is ſomething in the nature of a 


ſecretary of ſtate, as well as interpreter, 
and has a great influence with-regard to the 
affairs of the Europeans, and more parti- 
cularly when treaties of peace are on foot. 
The Venetian ambaſſador, who 1s called 
the bailo, has an unlimited commiſſion from 
the republic to draw for what ſums he 
pleaſes, and even his accounts are not ex- 
amined fo great is the intereſt which this 
ſtate has to with the porte. 

To the north of Pera is Tophana, on 
another hill ; and nothing can be imagined 
more beautiful, than the proſpe& of the 
vale between them. On the brow of the 
hill, on Tophana ſide, there is a public 
building called Galati Serai, (this upper 
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people, who cannot educate their families, 


the topejee-baſhaw, or captain of the ar- 


tian ſlaves belonging to the grand Signior. 
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part of the hill being reckoned as belong- 
ing to Galata or Pera) which is finely ſitu- 
ated round a large court. It is appointed 
for the educating of the itcheoglans, who 
are to attend the grand Signior's ſeraglio, 
and contains about four hundred. They 
are moſtly orphans, or children of poor 


are kept under ſtrict diſcipline, never ſtir 
out, nor can they ſo much as look out of 
their windows, and no perſons are ſuffered 
to go in to them. They _ to read, 
write, ride, draw the bow, and chant their 
devotions. The grand Signior goes thither 
once in two years, and chuſes out of them 
ſuch as he pleaſes, about twenty years of 
age, who are made his itcheoglans. Moſt 
of them are officers about him like pages, 
and attend him either on horſeback, or in 
the chamber, being ſomething in the na- 
ture of chamberlains, and theſe, according 
to their merit, are often preferred to be 
paſhas, and advanced to the higheſt of- 
fices. | 

Tophana is fo called from the foundery 
of cannon (tope) here. It is governed by 


tillery, as well as Pera. On the quay, 
and other places about it, there are great 
numbers of very fine braſs cannon; for now 


they make none of iron. One of their | 


fineſt fountains 1s in this place. To the 
north of it is Funduclee, and north of that 
again, there are two or three more places 
built up the ſide of the hills, which look 
like one continued town from Galata. 

To the welt of Galata, on the north ſide 
of the port, is the public arſenal or dock, 
called cafſum-paſha, where are covered 


buildings-to lay up the galleys in winter; 


andere is the bagnio for the captive Chriſ- 


Here we*ſaw eleven large men of war, and 


were informed that there are commonly | rors Valens and Valentinian ; this is feen in 
about twenty, and that they have twenty | three places, and conveys water to the city 


more in ather parts. The largeſt, called 
the Capitana, as we were told, 1s twelve 


HANA, Sc. from 


reign, being an hundred and eighty-ſix feet 
long, and forty-ſix feet eight inches broad; 
it is twenty-one feet deep in the hold, has 
three decks, beſides the quarter- deck and a 
ſpare deck; the ſheet- anchor weighs ninety- 
five quintals, and the cable is thirty-two 
inches in circumference. She carries one 
hundred and ten guns, and one thouſand 
ſix hundred men. The galleys go out every 
ſummer round the iſlands, to collect the 
harach or poll-tax of the Chriſtians. And 
the captain-paſha, or high-admiral, fails 
with four or five men of war, and levies 
what money he can on the iſlands, and other 
places on the ſea, which belong to his pro- 
vince. © 
On the height to the north-weſt of the 
arſenal, is a down called the Okemeidan, 
or place of arrows, where they go to ex- 
erciſe the bow and arrow; and there are 
many marble pillars ſet up, to ſhew how far 
ſeveral grand Signiors have ſhot, ſome of 
which are at an incredible diſtance ; it is at 
a height which commands a fine view of 
the port and Conſtantinople. There is an 
open Turkiſh: namaſgah, or praying-place, 
on it, where we -were informed they cir- 
cumciſe the grand Signior's children. In 
this place the grand Signior reviews the ar- 
my before he goes out to war. 
Water has been brought to Conſtanti- 
nople at a great expence, and is very ne- 
ceſſary in a country, where they drink it in 
ſuch great quantities, and uſe ſo much for 
waſhing and bathing ; and the more care 
has been taken, as a want of it would cer- 
tainly cauſe a rebellion in the city. For 
this purpoſe, they formerly made ſo many 
large ciſterns, as reſervoirs of the water of 
the aqueduct, in caſe it ſhould fail; and the 
great ciſtern under St. Sophia ſerves. tor 
that purpoſe at this very day. The moſt 
ancient aqueduct was built by the empe- 


at the diſtance of ten miles, being brought, 
for the moſt part, from places three or tour 


feet longer than the Engliſh Royal Sove- | 


miles to the ſouth-eaſt of the village of Bel- 
| grade z 
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rade; theſe three parts of the aqueduct, 
are called the crooked aqueduct, the long 
aqueduct, and the high aqueduct ; the laſt 
of theſe is the neareſt to Conſtantinople, 
and receives the water from the other two, 
which are different ſtreams. The crooked 
aqueduct is ſo called, as making a turn be- 
fore it croſſes the valley from one hill to 
the other; this aqueduct is executed in a 
very fine taſte, it 1s a ruſtic work, and con- 
ſiſts of three tiers of fine arches, one over 
another. This is a very magnificent work, 


and the water is conveyed to it from the. 


hydraulis, which is ſtopped in two places 
by a wall, ſo as to form two large lakes, 
and it runs in channels through the wall. 


Theſe ſeem Turkiſh works, and deſigned | 


as reſervoirs, in caſe the rivulet ſhould dry 
up in Summer; from the laſt wall the wa- 
ter paſſes to a deep baſon, into which ſome 
other ſtreams are brought; from that it 
goes to the crooked aqueduct, and after- 
wards into another baſon. The long aque- 
duct. was built by Soliman the magnificent, 
who repaired the other aqueducts, and on 
it we ſaw a ſhort Turkiſh inſcription. It 
was built as a farther ſupply of water, to be 
conveyed by the high aqueduct. The 
arches and walls throughout, are works of 
great expence and magnificence, a particu- 
lar deſcription of which would carry us too 
far. 

Some few years ago, a new aqueduct was 
built to ſupply Pera, Galata, and the neigh- 
bouring, villages. . The water comes from 
Bauchicui, between Belgrade and Boiyuc- 
derry, and runs on an aqueduct conſiſting 
of a great number of arches. As it paſſes, 
part of it is conveyed to the villages on the 
weſt ſide of the canal of the Thracian Boſ- 
phorus, and coming near Pera runs into a 
reſervoir, and from thence the water is con- 
veyed to the different parts of that place, 
and Galata. | 


Galata-point, oppoſite to the ſeraglio, was | 


called cape Metopon. At Beſhicktaſh, for- 
merly called Jaſon, from his touching there, 
Vas formerly a grove of cypreſs, and a tem- 


ple of Apollo. The beſt port of the Boſ- 


phorus, was at the river Ornouſdera ; port 
Pharmaias is ſaid to be fo called, as Medea 
touching here, opened her box of drugs. 


At the foot of the Cyanean rock, on the 


European fide, is a white marble pillar, 
broken into three or four pieces, and a 
Corinthian capital near it. On the conti- 
nent, near this iſland, is the light-houſe of 
Europe, which 1s a high tower. Along the 


* DO - 
coaſt of the Euxine lea, in Thrace, towards 


the weſt, is Phinopolis, which ſeems to be 


the court of Phineus, from which the Ar- 
gonauts went {after they had been ſtopped 
by contrary winds) to the Aſia ſide, and ſa- 
crificed to the twelve gods. | 


All the country this way is a very rich 


foil, abounding with wood, and the village 
of Belgrade is alſo ſituated in one. Here 
the Engliſh, Swediſh, and Dutch ambaſſa- 
dors reſide in Summer, and have cool ſhady 
walks in the woods, cloſe by the two large 
baſons which ſupply the aqueduct. 

Setting out from Conſtantinoplo for A- 
drianople, the road lies to the ſouth-weſt, 
through an open fertile country, which is 
uneven as far as Selivree. The preſent 
road to Adrianople, goes out at the Selivree 
gate, the Adrianople gate being at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from it to the weſt, which 
latter was the ancient road to that city. 

Near a league from Conſtantinople, to 
the left of the road, there is a large build- 
ing, called Bayrent-han, (the powder-houſc) 
where all the powder is made for the uſe of 
Conſtantinople and the places on the Black 
Sea, and there the ſhips take it in. After 
travelling ſeveral miles we arrived at Seliv- 
ree, the ſelymbria of Ptolemy, very near 
the ſea, to the weſt of the old city, the 
walls of which are entire, on a ſmall emi- 
nence. Both towns are about a mile in cir- 
cuit. The Greeks and Armenians have 
each an old church, adorned with Moſaic 


of the middle ages. About one of them, 


I ſaw a relief of a man, with a pole or ſpear 
in one hand, and in the other a long ſhield, 
that reſted on the ground. The old town 
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is a poor place, lies to the weſt of it, and 
ſubliſts chiefly by being a great thorough- 
fare. In going out of the town we ſaw 
a party of Tartars, with their bows ſlung 
about their bodies. 
at Adrianople. | 
This city was firſt called Oreſtes, and 


had its preſent name from the improve-| 
ments made in it by the emperor Adrian; 


At length we arrived 


Deſeription ef the City of ADRIAN OP LE, from 
is thinly inhabited; the preſent city, which 


and in other parts for the great officers, 
No body is permitted to enter this ſeraglio 
without a particular order from Conſtanti- 
nople. The Boſtangee Baſhaw reſides in 
one part of it, to whom moſt of the country 
belongs as far as Philippopoli, and a large 
territory round it, of which he is governor, 
and 1s not ſubject to the Boſtangee Baſhaw 
at Conſtantinople. Upon the hill to the 
weſt of the ſeraglio, there is a large ſum- 


the Turks call it Edrinch. It ſtands on a mer-houſe which belongs to the grand Sig- 
riſing ground, and on a plain at the foot of nior, from which there is a fine proſpect of 


- . . =. 
it; the ancient city ſeems to have been in 


the latter. The river Meritcheh, which be- 


low 1s the ancient Heber, runs to the ſouth. 
of the town, and is joined by two other. 


rivers a little lower, after which it is navi- 
gable down to Enos, a town at the mouth 
of the river, which retains its old name. 
But there being ſome ſhallows in the river, 
they do not navigate it in ſummer. 
Adrianople is very delightfully ſituated 
in a beautiful plain, watered by three ri- 
vers. The ſhops which are well built and 


walls; but moſt of the people live on the 
height over the old city, a more advantage- 
ous ſituation. Here the houſes have ge- 
nerally gardens, and enjoy a very fine proſ- 
pet. On the outſide Xx the city are two 


which may vie with the beſt in Conſtanti- 
nople, and is built in a good taſte. There 
- are two moſques in the city which were 
churches ; and there are two large pillars 


of verd antique in the portico of one of 


them. 

This is one of the four royal cities in 
which the grand Signiors have had their 

reſidence. 

the town, and of the river Meritcheh, 


which runs both on the weſt and ſouth ſides] 


of the city. Tis built on a fine plain ſpot; 
and there 1s a large meadow towards the 
nver, planted with trees. Beſides the prin- 
cipal building for the grand Signior, which 
did not ſeem to be large, there are many 
little houſes in the gardens for the ladies, 


furniſhed, and the kans are within the city 


or three beautiful moſques, the largeſt of 


The ſeraglio is to the weſt of 


the city and all the country round. 

The city is governed by the Janitzer 
Aga. It is a place of great trade, ſupply- 
ing all the country with goods, brought by 
land from Conſtantinople, and from Smyr- 
na and other parts by fea, and up the river. 
They have here great plenty of all forts of 
proviſions ; they alſo make filk, which is 
principally uſed for their own manufactures, 
The wine of this place, which is moſtly 
red, is very ſtrong and well-flavoured, and 
they have all forts of fruit in great per- 
fection. The Greeks have an archbiſhop 
here. | 

About a leagye ſouth-weſt of the town, 
there is a village called Demerlata, where 
Charles XII. king of Sweden, reſided ſome 
years, *till he was removed to Demotica, 
The French have two or three houſes here, 
and a conſul. The Engliſh have alſo a per- 
ſon veſted with conſular authority, to act 
for them, though they have little buſineſs. 
But formerly, when there was war with the 
emperor, they had their factors here, and 
fold a confiderable quantity of cloth, tin 
and lead. 

We left Adrianople, and travelling ſouth- 
wards, came to Demotica, on a ſmall river 


ſituated on the eaſt and north ſide of a hill, 


and twelve miles from that city. Here the 
Chriſtians live on the eaſt fide, and have 
two churches. Charles XII. of Sweden, 
lived at this place for ſome time ; he com- 


monly rode out every afternoon, and drog- 


germen and people of great conſideration 


often came to him. A mile from Nica, 
10 
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to the north-eaſt we came to the river Me- 
ritcheh, which there is very rapid, we croſ- 
{ed it in a flat bottomed boat and travelling 
ſeyen miles eaſtward through a very fine 
country to Ouzoun-Kupri (the long bridge) 
a town fo called from a bridge a-croſs the 
lain and over the ſmall river Erganeh to 
the weſt of the town, which overflows the 
plain in Winter, being near half a mile 
long, and conſiſting of a hundred and ſeventy 
arches, it 1s built of hewn ſtone, and is a 
very. great work. | | 
The whole country of Thrace, through 
which we paſſed from Conſtantinople, 1s 
an exceeding rich ſoil, producing in the 


downs the greateſt plenty of herbage we 


ever ſaw, in places entirely unimproved, a 
great quantity of excellent corn and alſo 
ſome flax. The country 1s moſtly uneven 
with very little wood in it. So that the an- 
cients, who ſay Thrace is barren, except 
near the ſea, were very much miſtaken. 
- Rodoſto, the old Biſanthe, afterwards 


Rhedeſtus, and in the intinerary Reſiſton, 


lies in a very large bay on the ſea and up 
the ſide of the hills, the town being near a 
mile long. It is chiefly inhabited by Turks, 
though there are. ſeveral Greek and Arme- 
nian families; the latter have one church, 
and the Greeks five, their biſhop of Hera- 
clea having alſo a houſe here. They make 
exceeding good wine, and it is a place of 
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great export of corn for Conſtantinople. { 
The late princes Ragotſki reſided in this 


town, in a palace where ſeveral of their 
adherents now live, and receive their pen- 
ſions from the port. To the north-eaſt is 
Heraclea the ancient Perinthus. 

Hence we embarked for Gallipoli, where 
we arrived after a day's failing. This is the 


ancient Callipolis, finely ſituated at the 


northern entrance of the Helleſpont on riſ- 
ing grounds, and on the ſouth ſide of them; 
ſo that it makes no appearance coming. to 
it from the north. | | | 
About two leagues to the north of Galli- 


poli, is the narroweſt part of this peninſula, . 


computed to be: about five miles broad.. 
A- croſs this .neck. of land, there was a wall 
and a town near it, on this account called 
Macrontychon (the long wall). Going to 
the ſouth, a: little north of the narrow paſ- 
ſage, where Seſtus and Abydus were ſituated, 


there is the ruin of an old caſtle or town 


on the height, probably gos, where the 


Athenians loſt their liberty, being defeated: 


by the Lacedæmonians. 
At the bottom of a deep bay here, is a 
large village called Maydos, probably port 


Cœlus, where the Athenians beat the La- 


cedæmonians by ſea, and erected a trophy 
at Cynoſema or Hecuba's tomb, the pre-- 


ſent European caſtle, commonly thought to 


be Seſtus. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
Travels into GREECE. 


S E C 


Giving an Account of Monte Santo or Mount Athos, be Number of its Convents, 
"the Town of Cares, Theſſalonica, a very grand triumphal Arch, a fine Corinthian 
Colonade, a Rotundo, beautiful Moſques, the Fields 


Zeitonn, Thermopylæ, and Lividia, &c. 


"T AVING embarked at Lemnos, we 
landed at Monte Santo, as Europeans 
call it; this is the ancient Mount Athos in 
Macedonia, now denominated by Greeks 
and Turks Haion Horos (the Holy Moun- 
tain) on account of the many convents upon 
it; to which the whole mountain belongs. 
It is a promontory extending almoſt directly 
from north to fouth, being joined to the 
continent by a neck of land about a mile 
wide. . The bay of Conteſſa to the north 
of this neck of land, was called by the an- 
cients, Sinus Strymonicus, to the ſouth 1s 
the bay of Monte Santo, anciently Singiti- 
cus, The northern cape of this promon- 
tory is called Cape Laura, and the promon- 
torium Nymphæum of the ancients, and 
the Cape of Monte Santo ſeems to be the 
promontory Acrathos. Over the former 
is the higheſt ſummit of Mount Athos, all 
the other parts, though hilly, being low in 
compariſon of it. This is a very ſteep 
rocky height covered with pine- trees. Tho 
its perpendicular height from the ſea can- 
not be ſo much as four miles, it may be 
eaſily computed, if its ſnadow could reach 
to Lemnos, which they ſay is eighty miles, 
tho? it is not above 20 leagues. « 

'On Monte Santo there are twenty con- 
vents; ten on the north ſide, and as many 
on the ſouth; moſt of them near the ſea, 
there being only two on the eaſt fide, and 
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three on the weſt, that are above a mile 


5 


of Tempe, Lariſſa, Field of Pharſalia, 


from the water, the cape itſelf not bein 
above two leagues wide. Many of theſe 
convents are very poor; ſome, indeed, 
have eſtates abroad, and moſt of them ſend 
out prieſts to collect charity, and he who 
returns with the greateſt ſum of money, is 
commonly made goumenos or abbot, till 
another brings in a greater. They pay a 
certain price for their lands; and a boſtangi 
reſides in their town to receive it, and to 
protect them againſt injuries; every convent 
pays allo a poll tax for a certain number. 
It is thought they are obliged to give 
alſo a poll-tax for a certain number. Tt is 
thought they are obliged to give lodging 
and proviſions to all comers ; but where 
perſons are able, they always expect charity. 
No female animal, except thoſe that are 
wild, is permitted on this mount. Their 
manner of living is much the ſame as that 
of Mount Sinai; they never eat meat. The 
prieſts and waiters, when in their refectory, 
wear the hood on their heads, with a long 
black cloke; and a perſon from a pulpit 
reads ſome book in the vulgar Greek, all 
the time they eat. In every convent they 
have ſeveral chapels adjacent to their rooms; 
there are alſo houſes, with chapels to them, 
all over the lands of the convents, called 
Kellia, which might be formerly the cells 
of hermits, but are now inhabited only by 
a caloyer or two, who take care of the ad- 


jacent gardens or vineyards. Thoſe houſes 
| which 


which are on their eſtates at a diſtance from 
the convents, they call metokia. Beſides 
their lay caloyers, they have alſo hired ſer- 
vants to labour, called komiſkoi or men of 
the world. They have no fort of learning 
among them, nor do they ſo much as teach 
the ancient Greek; ſo that the prieſts lead 
very idle unprofitable lives. And conſider- 
ing them in a political view, two or three 
thouſand perſons might be better employed 
in the world. Some of their convents 
have been founded by princes of Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Walachia, and are filled with 

cople of thoſe countries; and theſe prieſts 
are ſo extremely ignorant, that they can 
neither talk nor read the vulgar Greek. 
The convents are built round a court with 
a church in the middle; four of theſe on 
the eaſt ſide, are the largeſt and richeſt , 
and of them Laura is the principal, and has 
the greateſt intereſt and command over the 
reſt; and its monks are reckoned the moſt 
poliſhed, as well as the molt politic. Ive- 
rone and Vatopede are the moiſt beautiful, 
both in their buildings and ſituation on the 
water. Tour or five convents on the weſt 
ſide, are very curiouſly, ſituated, being built 
on high rocks over the water. ; 

When we landed we went firſt to the con- 
vent of Laura, where Neophytus, archbiſhop 


of Naupactus and Larta refided, he had 


reſigned his archbiſhopric for . ſome years 
before. The marble fount in the church 
ſeemed to be an ancient vale. We went to 
Iverone, which is delightfully ſituated on a 
fat ſpot near the ſea in the middle of beau- 
tiful meadows; this is a large convent, 
where we were very civilly entertained, and 
ſaw an old biſhop of Lemnos, who had re- 
ſigned, and an archimandrite of Muſcovy, 
who had travelled in that country. We 


then went by water to the north, to ſee the 


poor convent Stavro Niketa, where we were 
very civilly entertained by the archbiſhop 
of Philippi and Drame, who had reſigned. 
He conducted us to the orangery. Aged 
prelates often reſign their biſhoprics, and 
come to theſe convents, in order to end 


5 
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| their days in a quiet retirement. We went 


by water an hour further, to the convent 
Pantacratori, the abbot of which had travel- 
led in Spain, Italy, and Germany, and 
talked Italian. This convent was founded 
by John, prince of Walachia, who with 


ſome of his family is buried here. We ſaw ' 


a hermir at ſome diſtance in a wood ; he 
lived in a hut almoſt inacceſſible by reaſon 
of the briars ; they ſaid he was an hundred 
years old, and had lived there forty years; 
he had no chapel, not being obliged either 
to attend the ſacrament, or adminiſter it, 
or perform any offices of the church ; he 
had nothing on but a coarſe coat and trow- 
ſers, without a ſhirt. We rowed to the 


large convent of Vatopede, where we met. 


with great civilities. We went two hours 
to the north, to the convent of St. Simenus, 
built by Peliſena daughter of Arcadius. 
We here mounted on mules, and went 
half an hour through pleaſant fields to Ki- 
landari convent, which is one of the four 
great ones, and was founded for Servians,. 
by Stephen, king of Servia; the monks. 
ſeemed very ignorant. | 


We went by water ,to the monaſtery of 


St. Paul, from which we rode two miles 
round the hills over the fea to the hermit- 
ages of St. Anne, near the moſt ſouthern 


extremity of the cape ; thęy conſiſt of about 
forty houſes, inhabited by near an hundred. 


hermits. They are ſituated in a ſemicir- 


cular hollow of the hill. Beſides theſe, are- 


other hermits. Some of them who retire in: 
this manner, live on their gardens, and 
what bread or corn they can cither get from: 
the convents, or purchaſe. When we were 
there, they were buly in gathering and. 
drying their figs, raiſins, and nuts. They 
make alſo a ſmall quantity of wine and 


brandy for their own uſe. Some of them. 


work and make wooden ſpoons, or carve 
images for devotion. Oh 

On Sundays and holidays they go to the 
church of St. Anne, which is common to 
them all, where they ſhew-the hand of that 


ſaint. This place is four miles from 


Laura, 
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Laura, and from the higheſt ſummit of 
the hill. : 

Simopetra 1s the moſt curious of all the 


convents, with regard to its ſituation. For. 


it is built on a rock which riſes up out of 
the ſide of the hill towards the top of it, 
the whole hill being covered with trees: 
an aqueduct adds greatly to the beauty of 
the proſpect, which conſiſts of three ſtories 
of arches. It conveys the water to the con- 
vent from the neighbouring height. 

Me went after to the convent of Zeropo- 
tamo, where in the front of the church there 
is a curious old relief of St. Demetrius, in 
verde antico, and in the walls of the con- 
vent we ſaw two ancient heads. 

Cares, the only town on Monte Santo 
a:d about the middle of it, lies towards the 
top of the height on the north fide ; and is 
the moſt pleaſant part of all the mountain. 
The land of this place belongs to ſeveral 
convents, and moſt of them have houſes 
and gardens here. The town 1s inhabited 


by caloyers, who have their ſhops, and {ell 
ſuch mu as there is a demand for. 


The 
only artiſts which they have, are thoſe that 
make cutlery-ware and beads, and carve re- 
liefs very curiouſly in wood, either on croſ- 
ſes or in hiſtory pieces; and they have a 


market every Saturday, when the people at 


the diſtance of three or four days journey, 
bring in corn, and other e all 
they ſend out from their mountain being 
thoſe trinkets which they make, with wal- 
nuts, cheſnuts, common nuts, and ſome 
black cattle, which they buy, and ſell when 


they are fit for the market. They are alſo. 


ſupplied in part from abroad with wine, the 
cold very often deſtroying their grapes. 
Many houſes and gardens in Cares, are pur- 
chaſed of the convents by two or three ca- 
loyers for their lives, who cultivate their 


gardens, make thoſe images, and lead very . 


agreeable independent lives. | 

- Moſt of the monks on this mountain, 
are what they call Stavrophori, from a croſs 
they wear under their caps, worked on a 


piece of cloth, which is called ſtavromene, 
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to which alſo they tie a very ſmall 
made of wood. Theſe have — * the _ 
and then they never can eat meat, nor 
leave this ſort of life ; whereas in other 
convents there are very few of them. With 
regard to thoſe of the higheſt ſtate in the 
monaſtic life, called by them-the monks of 
the Megaloſkema, their number is alſo in. 
conſiderable, though we were told that 
ſome old men in their infirmaries who were 
paſt the world, had taken this vow on 
them; which is an entire renunciation of 
the world, of property, all office and em- 
ploy, together with an obligation to greater 
internal exerciſes of devotion. The hermit 
we ſaw in the wood was of this fort. 

From this country of- men, into which 
none of the fair ſex are permitted to enter, 
we ſet forward by land for Salonica. We 
came to the Iſthmus, by which this land is 
Joined to the country to the weſt. The 
whole length of Monte Santo, being about 
thirty miles. 1 

To the north of port Eriſo in Conteſſa 
bay, lies Stagira, famous for the birth of 
Ariſtotle. The river Strymon, which was 
the boundary of Macedonia to the north, 
fell into the ſea at this gulph. To the 
north-eaſt of the Strymon, was Macedonia 
adjecta, which king Philip conquered and 
added to Macedon. 

To the ſouth of that country we ſaw 
Thaſſus, a large ifland, with four or five 
villages upon it, being famous among the 


ancients for excellent white marble, and its 


mines of gold. In one part of the iſland 
are many graves and coffins cut out of the 
rock, | | 

Four miles from Salonica are hot baths, 
the waters of which are only lukewarm, with 
a mixture of ſalt and ſulphur in them, from 
theſe probably Theſſalonia, was firſt called 
Therme, and gave the name of Thermai- 
Fog to this large gulph now called Saloni- 
ca-bay. | 

Theffalonia is ſaid to have its name from 
its foundreſs Theſſalonica, ſiſter of Alexan- 
der the Great. The preſent walls, which 
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ſeem moſtly to have been built under the 
Greek emperors, are five or ſix miles in 
circuit, taking in the plain ground on which 
the city now ſtands. It goes to the top of 
the hill and joins to the caſtle, the preſent 
city not taking above half the ground in- 
cloſed within the walls, which were well 
repaired, when the war broke out with the 
emperor. Theſe come very near the ſea, 
and the boats are drawn up on the beach, 
there being no quay; the ſtreets are not well 
laid out, and the houſes are ill built of un- 
burnt brick, having gardens to moſt of 
them. In the city are ſome few remains of 
antiquity; one of the principal is a very 
grand triumphal arch much ruined; but in 
the perfection of the ſculpture and coſtlineſs 
of the work, it ſeems to equal any arch now 
extant; it conſiſted when entire, of three 
arches built of brick and caſed with marble. 
One member of the cornice, under the ſpring 
of the arch, is worked with one row of leaves 
like the Corinthian order; in the fronts be- 
tween the arches there were niches; the 
piers all round were adorned with three 
compartments of reliefs one over another, 
as of ſome proceſſion. The reliefs are 
much defaced, but ſeem to have been cut 
in very great perfection, and the arch is 
ſaid to be of the time of the Antonines. 

Another piece of antiquity, is the re- 
mains of a very fine Corinthian colonade, 
conſiſting of five pillars of Cipolino. The 
capitals are of exquiſite workmanſhip, the 
pillars two feet in diameter, and nine feet 
two inches apart; the greateſt beauty of 
this colonade are four alt-reliefs in both 
fronts, between the attic pillars, of a per- 
ſon as big as life; to the eaſt is a Bacchus, 
Mercury, and two Victories; to the veſt 
Leda, a woman, a naked man and woman 
in profile, with ſomething in her hand held 
2 the ſculpture of all is exquiſitely 

ne. | 

Within the ſouth gate of the city, is an 
ancient gate-way or triumphal arch of hewn 
ſtone {till remaining; on each ſide to the 
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ſouth, there is a relief about three feet long 
and two and an half wide. —3 


churches; that which carries the greateſt 
mark of antiquity, is the rotundo; and if 
it was not an ancient temple, it was cer- 


lickly eſtabliſned; the walls are very thick 
and built of good brick. The chapels 
round it are arched over, the cupola is 
adorned with Moſaic. Eaſt of this moſque 


they ſhew a ſepulchre, in which Ortagi 


Effendi, they ſay is buried, who took the 
city. The moſt beautiful moſque in the 
town, which was a church, is that of St. 
Demetrius; it is ſeventy-one paces long 
and forty-one broad; on each ſide there is 
a double colonade of white marble pillars, 
each ſupporting its gallery with pillars over 
them; under it is a church which is ſhut 
up, where St. Paul is ſaid to have preached. 
Another moſque was formerly the church 
of St. Sophia, ſomething on the model of 
St. Sophia in Conſtantinople, having a cu- 
pola adorned with beautiful Moſaic, in the 
church and portico are ſome fine verde an- 
tique pillars, and in the former, a throne or 
pulpit of the ſame, with two or three ſteps 
up to it, the whole being one entire piece 
of marble. pats 
A fourth moſque was the church of St. 
Pantaleemon, which is but ſmall; before it 
there is a fort of ſuggeſtum or pulpit, with 
winding ſteps, all of one block of white 
marble; on the ſides of it are cut three 
arches ſupported by corinthian pillars, un- 
der which are mezzo rehevos of the Virgin 
Mary and other ſaints ; we ſee ſuch another 
at one of the moſques. Theſe ſeem to have 


anity, before the art of ſculpture 'was en- 
tirely loſt. = 
In this city there are ſeveral Greek. 
churches ; they have an archbiſhop, and a 
ſmall monaſtery on the hills within the walls. 
The number of Jews here, is thought to 
exceed that of the Chriſtians and Turks put 
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In the city are ſeveral moſques formerly . 


tainly built when Chriſtianity was firſt pub- 


been made in the earlieſt times of Chriſti- 
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together; ſo that ö 
the city. The Turks drink much; and 
hence they are very bad people in this place. 
The Janizaries in particular are extremely 
inſolent. md 

They have a great manufacture of coarſe 
woollen cloth in and about Salonica, which 


is exported to all parts of Turky, for the 


” 


wear of the common people. 
The Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Ve- 
netians, have their conſuls here, the prin- 


cipal export being ſilk, wax, and cotton to 
Smyrna, in order to be embarked for 


Europe, and a great quantity of tobacco to 
Italy, as well as to moſt parts of Turky, as 
it is eſteemed the beſt next to that of La- 
tichea. A Paſha and Janitzer-aga, reſide 
in this.city. Salonica is fifteen days journey, 
with a caravan, from Conſtantinople, being 
about a hundred and eighty miles from Ro- 
doſto; three days from Cavalla, Monte 
Santo, and Lariſſa, ſixteen miles from Ve- 
ria, and four days from Volo, in the old Pe- 


Far on the Pagaſean- bay, now the gulph of 
olo 


The road from Salonica to Lariſſa is 
dangerous and unfrequented; ſo that per- 
tons embark at the former place for | 
Claritza in Theſſaly, on the fouth ſide of 
Salonica-bay, which 1s about fifteen leagues; 
accordingly we embarked in the afternoon, 
and arrived next day late at night, and lay 
in the open air at the foot of Mount Offa in 
Theſſaly, in that part called Pelaſgiotis, the 
country of Magneſia and Mount Pelion 


being to the eaſt, and forming that head- 


land to the north of the bay, which was 
known to the ancients by the name of Pe- 


| ms We went to the convent of St. 


metrius on the ſide of the hill over Cla- 
ritza. It hes two leagues from the river 
Peneus, which riſes in Mount Pindus, the 
greateſt part of the way being a rich nar- 


row plain, not a mile broad, and may be 


the pleaſant fields of Tempe. On the weſt 
fide of the Peneus, is the famous Mount 
Olympus, by the poets feigned to be the 
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have a great ſway in 


ſeat of the gods. We came to the Peneus 
where there is a bridge over it. Here we 
were ſtopped at a cuſtom-houſe, but ſhey. 
ing our paſſport we were permitted to go 
on. We travelled on the eaft fide of the 
Peneus, where the road ſeems to have been 
levelled by cutting away the rock at the 
foot of Mount Offa; the road leads to 
the ſouth-welt for two leagues, the paſſage 
tor the river being in ſome parts very nar- 
row, with ſmall iſlands in the middle, he 
water of the Peneus might have been con- 
fined on ſome great rains, and fo cauſed 
Deucalion's flood. The poets feigned that 
the giants put Offa on Pelion and Olym- 
pus to make way for the river. 

We came into a valley about two leagues. 
in length and two miles in breadth, the 
Peneus running along its 'north fide to- 
wards the eaſt; and it is much to be 
doubred whether this plain was not the 
fields of Tempe, its fituation being dif- 
ferently given by authors. 

We at length came to Lariſſa, which ſtill 
retains its ancient name, and is fituated on 
the Peneus that runs on the weſt and north. 
ſides of it; to the welt there is a large ſtone. 


port | bridge, of ten arches, over the river. La- 


riſſa is no more than eighteen miles from 
the ſea, and was for ſome time the reſidence 


of Philip king of Macedon. Before the 
battle of Pharſalia, Scipio and his legion 


were quartered here; and Pompey, after his 
defeat, came to this city, and going to the 
ſea embarked on board a merchant ſhip. 
The preſent town is three miles in circuit, 
and in the middle of it is a wooden tower- 
with a large ſtriking clock in it, which has 
been there ever ſince the Chriſtians had poſ- 
ſeſſion of this country, and is probably the 
only one in all Turky. Here a paſha re-. 


ſides, and they compute 15000 Turkiſh. 


houtes, 1500 Greek, and about 300 Jewiſh. 


| families. The people, both Turks and. 
Greeks, have, a bad character, and it 1s 


dangerous travelling near the city, except 


on the ſide of the port of Claritza, which 
| | 5 
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is much reſorted to in order to embark for 

Conſtantinople, Smyrna, and Salonica. Here 

iz only one Greek church and their metro- 
litan. 

Twenty-four miles ſouth of Lariſſa is 
Volo, ſaid to be Pegaſæ, where the poets 
ſay, the ſhip Argos was built, and near it 
is Aphitæ, from which the Argonauts failed. 

The ſouth-eaſt corner of this land, is the 
| promontory Sepias, where five hundred 
{ail of Xerxes's fleet were ſhipwrecked in a 
ſtorm. | 

We ſet out from Lariſſa on poſt-horſes, 
which are to be had in many parts of 
Turky, and one travels with great ſecurity, 
233 the paſhas commonly diſpatch their 
people this way. From Lariſſa we went 
touthwards and deſcended into a very fine 
plain, about twenty miles long from eaſt to 
weſt, almoſt a league broad at the eaſt 
end, widening to the weſt, which doubtleſs 
is the plain of Pharſalia; to the ſouth is a 


ruined place on a hill, which ſeems to be | 


Pharſalus. To the north-eaſt of the ſup- 
poſed Pharſalus, the hills turn northwards 
to the Enipeus, and on theſe Pompey's 
army was encamped near the ftream, as 
Cæſar's was on the hill to the eaſt of Phar- 
ſalus. Pompey had the Enipeus to the 
right wing of his army with high banks 
for his defence. In the middle of the plain 
of Pharſalia, about two leagues north-weſt 
of Pharſelus, is a hill, on which the me- 
tropolis ſtood that Cæſar had previouſly 


taken. The ſoldiers of Pompey had poſſeſ- 


ſed themſelves of the higheſt hills near the 
camp, where being beſieged by Cæſar and 
wanting water, they fled towards Larifla, 
and Cæſar coming up with them at about 
ſix miles diſtance, and preparing to attack 
them, they poſſeſſed themſelves of a hill 
waſhed by the river Apidanus. 

In our way to Zeiton we paſſed through 
Phythiotis, the ancient country of Theſſaly, 
from Phythia the birth- place of. Achilles; 
and the myrmidons were of this country, of 
hom the poets feign, that of piſmires they 
were made men, though their induſtry 


1 


like that of a piſmire in cultivating their 


land, is a more probable derivation. 

Whilft we lay in the kan at Zeiton, we 
were awaked in the night by a terrible 
noiſe, and leaping up, found that there had 
been an earthquake and many houſes fallen 
down, ſome were taken out of the ruins 
alive, but ſeveral were killed. We felt 
near twenty ſhocks in about two hours 
time, ſome of which were very great. An 
next day every thing was attended with the 
utmoſt face of diſtreſs. In croſſing the 
plain we were ſhewn cracks in the earth 
about ſix inches wide, which they ſaid were 
made by the earthquake. This calamity 
chiefly affected the Chriſtians, whoſe houſes 
were built only of ſtone and earth, but not 
one of the Turks houſes fell down, being 
ſtrongly built with mortar. As we travel- 
led we obſerved, that the earthquake had 
thrown down many of the houſes in the 


neighbouring villages, but .did no great 
— on the other ſide of the hills, which 


bound this plain to the fouth. 

As we travelled forward, our road lay 
between the ſea and high mountains, the 
latter called Conmaita, doubtleſs the old 
Mount Eta; ſo that we began to look for 
the famous paſſage of Thermopylæ, where 
the Spartans with a few men, oppoſed the 


great army of the Perſians. At the place 


where the road firſt turns to the eaſt, be- 
tween the mountains and the fea, are hot 
waters, by the Greeks called Thermz, from 
which the ſtreight of Thermopylæ had its 
name, that is the paſs of the baths. We 


obſerved two ſources of the hot waters, 


which are falt and impregnated with ful- 
phur; they incruſt the ground with a fub- 
ſtance of the hke quality. | 

We next came to Livadia, the ancient 
Libadia. It is about twenty miles from 
Caſtri, the old Delphi. This place was 
famous for the worſhip of Jupiter Tropho- 


nius, public games being performed to hi; 


honour here ; and an opening of the earth 
is mentioned where they worſhipped him, 
and there his oracle is {aid to have been, 
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it is alſo mentioned. as a cave, to which it 
is very difficult to deſcend. The hill weſt 
of the town being a perpendicular rock, 
a room is cut into it about three feet above 
the ground, and twelve feet ſquare, with a 
bench on each ſide cut in the rock, this we 
were told was the place where they wor- 
ſhipped Trophonius; we obſerved a round 
hole, which went in a. conſiderable way, 
hough not big enough for a man to go 
3 it, but poſlibly it might be the dif- 
ficult entrance to the grot, and the receſs 
where Trophonius's Oracle was uttered. 
There are ſix hundred and fifty houſes in 
the town, fifty of which are inhabited by 
Jews, and there is an equal number of 
Chriſtians and Turks; the former have three 
churches, and there is a caſtle on the ſum- 
mit of the weſtern hill. 


From Livadia we ſet out to the eaſt for 


Thebes; which is in the road to Athens; 
and ſoon came to the lake of 'Topolia, an- 
ciently Copias. It ſeems to be about twelve 
miles long and ſix broad, that is about 
thirty or forty miles in circuit. It is now to 
be called a marſh rather than a lake, as in 
Summer, the water does not appear, all 
being overgrown with reeds; though it has 
always water and fiſh in it. In Winter the 
water riſes very much. Formerly this lake 
overflowed in ſuch a manner, that it de- 
ſtroyed two hundred towns and villages. 
Though the Cephiſſus and many . ſtreams 


fall into it, there are only ſubterraneous 


paſſages cut of it, which are ſaid to be 
ſucty. It is probable that theſe lakes and 
marſhy grounds had ſuch influence on the 
air of Bceotia, as to have given riſe to a 
proverb of reproach, on the intellectual 
dulneſs of the inhabitants in this country. 
We arrived at Thebes, which is about 
24 miles from Livadia. This city is ſaid to 
have been firſt founded by Cadmus on 


©» Deſeription of the City of HERE S, from 
the ſite of the Arx Cadmia ; and here Am. 
phion is ſaid to have made the ſtones dance 


into their places by the force of his muſic 

But the city was ſo deſtroyed by Alexander 
the Great, that it never recovered itſelf af. 
terwards. It produced many great men, 

as Pindar, Epaminondas, Pelopidas, . 
cules, and Bacchus. The city is in a plain 
about five leagues long and four miles 
broad; but the ground about Thebes is 
uneven, being divided into many little low: 
hills by torrents from the mountains, and 
upon one of theſe hills the preſent town 
ſtands, which is about a mile in circuit: 
here was ſituated the ancient Arx Cadmia; 
to the eaſt is another hill of greater extent, 
and upon theſe two and the intermediate 
valley, the ancient city ſeems to have been 
built. . There is nothing to be ſeen of the 
ruins, except ſome little remains of the 
caſtle wall to the weſt, near a large ſquare 
tower; from which it appears that the 
walls were caſed with grey marble both in- 
fide and outſide, being built after that very 
ancient Greek manner, with one tier ſet up 
an end and the other laid.flat ; there is alſo 
an old gate ſtanding, ten feet wide and. 


arched over, all of large hewn ſtone, but: 


without any ornament. They. fay that there 
were an hundred churches in and about the 
town, ſome of which. are in repair, frag- 
ments of inſcriptions have been found. 
about them; and we ſaw ſome Corinthian. 
capitals of the fineſt: workmanſhip. An 
archbiſhop reſides here, alſo a waivode and 
cadi, there being in the town about two: 
hundred Greeks houſes, ſeventy of Jews, 
and a thouſand of the Furks, It is about 
eighteen miles from this city to the paſſage 
to the Negropont, and Athens is about. 
thirtyrſix miles, both from the ancient Aulis 
and from Thebes.. | | 
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il. Deſcription of Athens, Acropolis, Temple of Minerva, of Erectheion, Theatre, 


Lantborn of Demoſthenes, Areopagus, Muſeum, City of Adrian, Temple of Ceres, 


Circus, Aquedu#?, Temple of Winds, Jupiter Olympius and Theſeus, Ports of Athens. 
even! of he Morea, Corinth, and Gulph of Lepanto, &c, 


7 E ſet out from Athens, where we 
| arrived this morning; the curioſities 
of which famous city, will abundantly com- 
penſate any trouble we have hitherto un- 
dergone in the courſe of our travels. 

To the weſt of Mount Hymethus, which 
was famous for its honey and fine marble, 
there is a range of lower hills; that which is 
neareſt to Athens, is Mount Ancheſmus. 
Ancient Athens laid about a mile to the 
fouth-weſt of it, upon a hill, which on every 
fide, except to the weſt, 1s almoſt a per- 
pendicular rock ; it is about three furlongs 
m length and one in breadth. This hill 
was the ancient Acropolis, firſt called Ce- 
cropia, to the north of which the preſent 
city of Athens 1s built; as the ancient city 
probably extended all round it, the walls 
deing thoſe moderns ones which defended 
it when under the Venetians. 

Two rivers watered the plain, one the 
Iliſſus, which runs between Mounts An- 
cheſmus and Hymethus, and ſo paſſed to 
the eaſt of Athens, The Eridanus ran in 
the plain to the weſt of the city, and being 

divided into many parts for watering their 
olive-yards, it thus becomes a very incon- 
ſiderable ſtream. | 3 
Athens is ſituated about two miles from 
the ſea. It was built by its firſt king 
Cecrops, who was ſucceeded by ſeveral 
kings to Codrus; after him it was governed 
by Archons, at firſt during life, afterwards 
for ten ages, and laſt of all yearly. They 
were conquered ſucceſſively by the Perſians, 
Macedonians, and Romans; and for five or 
fix years paſt, the city has. undergone a 
great variety of fortune; yet notwithſtand- 
ing, there are noble remains of its ancient 
grandeur, ſculpture, and architecture hav- 
ing flouriſhed to a high degree of perfection 
| ; 5 


in this city, which was the mother of arts 
and civil policy. 

The aſcent to Acropolis is at the weſt 
end; there are three gates to be paſſed 
through, in the way to the top of the hill. 
The Propylæum was probably about the 
third gate, which was built at a great ex- 
pence. There is a ſmall ſquare tower re- 
maining a little way within it, which ſeems 
to be of great antiquity, from their manner 
of laying the ſtone endwiſe, and then flat 
alternately. This might be the temple of 
Victory, without wings, built near the wall, 
from which Ægeus the father of Theſeus 
threw himſelf down, when, expecting his 
ſon, he did not ſee the ſignal agreed on. 
This tower is not above twenty feet to tlie 
ſouth of the weſt wing of Lycurgus's arſe- 


nal, in which Pauſanias deſcribes ſeveral 
very famous paintings. It is a building of 


tie ancient Doric order, having a wing on 
each ſide to the ſouth, in which there ſeems 
to have been two pillars, the temple pro- 
bably opened to the ſouth, with ſix pillars 


in front, and a colonade of three more on: 


each ſide, leading to a door. 

From this temple we went to the famous 
temple of Minerva, called Parthenon, hav- 
been built under Pericles by Jetinus the 


architect. As it is of the plain Doric order, 


it may be queſtioned whether the other 
more beautiful orders were invented. It 
was miſerably ſhattered in the late Vene- 
tian wars, for the powder being kept in it, 
a bomb of the Venetians happened to fall 


im it by the hole which was in the middle 


of the arch. to give. light, which: blew up. 
the temple ;. ſo that only the weſt end re- 
mains entire,” and the pillars and pediment 
of the eaſt end. The fluted, pillars are ve 
large in proportion to their height, 31 
being 
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being without baſe or pedeſtal, have not ſo 
much as a fillet at bottom. It appears that 
there were folding doors at the entrance 
from the portico to the weſt, as by open- 
ing and Waging them, they had worn the 
marble pavement. Probably they placed in 
the middle part of the temple, that famous 

1 which was dedicated by 
all the Athenians, and was ſaid by the vul- 
gar to have fallen down from heaven. At 
each end of this temple there is a double 
colonade, and from the floor on which the 
outer row ftands, there: are two ſteps up 
to the ſecond colonade, each a foot deep; 
ſo that theſe pillars are near two feet ſhorter 
than the outer row, and the pillars on each 
ſide are upon a pavement about half a 
foot lower than the inner row. From this 
we imagined, that the outer pillars were an 
addition in the time of Adrian, to erect on 
them thoſe magnificent pediments, which 
were doubtleſs the fineſt adorned of any in 
the world ; and the ornaments appear to 
have been made in that emperor's time, his 
ſtatue and the empreſs Sabina being among 
them; they are very ſingular in their kind, 
not being reliefs, but entire figures of the 
fineſt ſtatues, as big as life, being hiſtory 


a Larry: that to the welt repreſenting the 


irth of Minerva. We ſaw in the pedi- 
ment one naked figure ſitting, two cloathed, 
a woman as in a walking attitude, all with- 


out heads, and two bodies in the middle, 


one ſtanding and Adrian fitting, with his 
arms round a woman and a naked figure 
fallen down. The hiſtory on - the eaſtern 
pediment, was the diſpute between Minerva 
and Neptune about naming the city, where 
we ſaw remaining the head of a horſe, a 
naked man which was ſitting, fallen down, 
two men ſitting, their heads being broken 
of, one like a woman as flying, the head 
likewiſe gone, the middle part was all de- 
ſtroyed; and on the other ſide there remain 
only three broken figures. There were in 
each of them at leaſt a dozen ſtatues bigger 
than the life, beſides a carriage and two 


horſes in one. All round between the tri. 
glyphs in the frieze, there are moſt exqui- 
ſite alt-reliefs of combats with centaurs: 
lions, and many on horſes. And all round 
the temple, on the outſide of the walls 
there are moſt beautiful bas-reliefs in the 
frieze, which is three feet four inches deep, 
being chiefly proceſſions and ſacrifices, and 
was a work of immenſe colt, but they are 
not ſeen to advantage. Pt 

About ſixty paces to the north of the 
temple of Minerva, in the Acropolis, is a 
temple ſuppoſed to be that of Erectheion. 
Pauſanias fays, it was a double temple ; 
what now remains ſeems to be but one part 
of it. The building is of a very beautiful 
Ionic order, fluted within eight inches of 
the capital, which ſpace is carved with bas- 
reliefs of flowers; the cuſhion of the baſe is 
fluted horizontally. The pilaſters at the 
end of the wall, appear as if Doric, but in 
reality are only the cornice between the pil- 
lars continued round on the pilaſters, and 
below it the relief of flowers is likewiſe con- 
tinued on them. The building extends in 
length from eaſt to weſt. At the weſt end 
there is a ſmall door, not in the middle; and 
above, it is adorned with Ionic pilaſters, 
which are about three quarters of a circle; 
at the eaſt end are fix pillars of a portico 
with ſteps up to them; it appears there 
was a wall to the weſt of them; and it is 
to be ſuppoſed that the weſt end of the eat 
:emple correſponded to this. The room 
ſeems to have been divided into three parts. 
To the weſtern part on the ſouth ſide, was 
a portico, from which there was a door, 
now almoſt buried under ground. This 
portico. conſiſted of a colonade of cariatides, 
four in front and one more on each fide, 
though there is but one now on the weſt 
fide; there are very fine ſtatues of women 
with beautiful drapery, and their treſſes 
hanging down in a fine mauner : they are 
ſeven feet long; eack of them has over its 
head two quarter rounds, adorned with eggs 


and darts. Theſe members are round. 
| Over 
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Over them is a ſquare broad fillet, which | 


ſupports the entablature. On the north 
fide there is a portico of four pillars in front, 
and one more on each ſide. The whole 1s 
built of marble, the walls being two feet 
thick, and the pillars of this beautiful build- 
ing are all of hewn ſtone. It 1s remark- 
able, that there was a well of falt water in 
this temple. | 

At the ſouth-weſt foot of the hill, are 
the remains of the temple of Bacchus. It 
is built of large hewn ſtone. In- the wall 
of the ſemicircle, oppoſite to the ſcene are 
two arches,. at an equal diſtance from the 
middle. of the theatre. There are thirty 
arches, which. extend to the eaſt from the 


theatre, they ſeem to have been an aqueduct, 


the ground is riſen to the ſpring of the 
arches. On the fame ſide of the hill, to- 
wards the ſouth-eait corner there is a grot 
cut into the rock, about twenty feet wide 


and twenty-ſix long, with a particular fort 


of Doric frontiſpiece. The whole is crowned 
with a work, on which are two inſcriptions, 
relating to two. victories gained at the 
Games by two tribes, the archons men- 


tioned ſhew it to be of great antiquity. 


There is a plinth. over it. To the weſt of 
the front of the grotto are two or three 
niches cut in the rock, all for ſtatues, and 
a little higher on the hill, are two Corin- 
thian pillars., This building ſeems to have 


been erected to ſome deity by the two tribes .| | 
called the muſeum, from the poet Mu- 


abovementioned. . - 

Further to the eaſt and at the ſouth-eaſt 
corner of the hill, is a curious ſmall builds 
ing, commonly called the lantern of De- 
moſthenes. But it is ſaid to be a temple 
of Hercules, built on occaſion of the victory 
of the tribe of Acamantis, when Euainetus 


was archon in the 111tholympiad, that is the 


438th year of Rome, as appeared from an 
inſcription on the architrave. The circular 
building is of the Corinthian order fluted, 


having ſix pillars round it. There are two 


tripods cut between the pillars in bas-rehef 


from theſe to the ſolid baſement, the wall 
between. them conſiſts of one ſtone, the ar- 


chitrave and frieze likewiſe all round are of 
one ſtone in depth; the cornice is com- 
poſed of ſeven ſtones, and the whole crowned 
with a ſingle ſtone hollowed within, it is 
adorned on the outſide with leaves, and on 
the top is an ornament, which is very much 
defaced, but fomething like a Corinthian 
capital; the reliefs of combats round the 
frieze, which are alſo defaced, are faid to 
be the labours of Hercules. 

To the ſouth-weſt of Acropolis, is the 
hill Areopagus; it lies directly ſouth of the 
temple of Theſeus, and has-its name, from 


the trial of Mars there, on account of the 


murther of Hallirrhothins. It is a rocky 
hill not very high. The place of judicature, 


which was afterwards fixed to that very 


ſpot where Mars was tried, ſeems to have 
been to the north of the height of the hill. 
It makes a large ſemicircle to the north, and 


the ſide of the hill that way, is ſupported 


by a wall of very large ſtones, forming a 
part of a circle, but does not riſe above the 
ground; to the ſouth of it, in the middle, 
there is a ſort of tribunal cut in the rock as 
for a throne, with ſteps up to it on each 
fide and in the middle; and at ſome diſtance 
on each ſide are four ſteps cut in the rock 
to the higher part of the hill. Here it was 
that St. Paul would have taught the Athe- 
nians the knowledge of that God whom 
they 1gnorantly worſhipped. . 

To the eaſt of Areopagus is the high hill 


ſæus, who uſed to rehearſe his verſes there, 
and was buried on the ſpot. It lies directly 


ſouth of the theatre of Bacchus; this place 


was well fortified by Demetrius. There 
are ſeyeral grottos, probably for ſepulchres, 


cut in the rock round it ; and on the top of 
the hill are the remains of a very, magnifi- 


cent monument of white marble, which is 
a proof of the perfection both of architec- 
ture and ſculpture in Athens; it is a ſmall 


part of a circle, about fifteen feet wide on 
the outſide; to the ſouth there is a baſement 


about ten feet above the ground, over which 


on four ſtones ſeven feet nine inches deep, . 
there 
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608 Deſcription f the. City 
there are reliefs as big as life; beginning 
from the weſt is the figure of a man, then 
one in a car drawn by four horſes a-breaſt 
led by one man, another ſingle man; and 
further to the eaſt five men ſtand cloſe one 
before another; between the two pillars to 
the eaſt there is an oblong ſquare niche, 
in which there is a ſtatue ſitting, and 
under it is a Greek inſcription, mention- 
ing Antiochus, who is ſuppoſed to be the 
anceſtor of the perſon repreſented ſitting in 
à large niche to the weſt, with a ſemicircu- 
lar top, under which ſtatue is the name of 
Philopappus, the perſon to whom this mo- 
nument is ſuppoſed to have been erected. 
It is alſo ſuppoſed that to the weſt, there 
was another niche and ſtatue of ſome other 
anceſtor of this perſon. The other ſide of 
this building was adorned with Corinthian 
pilaſters, correſpondent to thoſe of which 
only two remain. On one fide of the pilaſ- 
ters, between, two ſtatues, is a Latin inſcrip- 
tion, to the honour of Antiochus Philopap- 
pus, who appears from it to have been a 
conſul, and preferred to the Prætorian or- 

der by Trajan. 3 
At ſome little diſtance to the eaſt, on the 
plain, there is a fountain, which may be 
eee And further eaſt are the 
remains of the city of Adrian, as it is cal- 
Jed on a magnificent gate to it, which is 
like a triumphal arch. It had alſo the name 
of New Athens, and an inſcription upon it 
in honour of Adrian, ſet up by the coun- 
cil and people of both cities; though it is 
to be looked on as a part of Athens. This 
gate which fronts to the weſt and eaſt, is 
of the Corinthian order and very- magnifi- 
cent, the capital of the pilaſters are very 
particular. This little city of Adrian, pro- 
bably conſiſted only of a few public build- 
ings, erected by thatemperor, and encloſed 
by a wall built with buttreſſes, extending 
from the gate to the ſouth, and it may be 
as far to the north. There are no remains 
of this city except ſome very magnificent 
-Auted Corinthian pillars, to the number of 
ſeventeen, being ſix feet in diameter, and 


on the other ſide of the Iliſſus, are remains 


of ATHENS, from 


| conſiſting of ſixteen ſtones in the ſhafts. 
each about three feet deep. There wete 
ſix rows, and about twenty pillars in each. 
and Pauſanias ſays, there were a hundred 
and twenty pillars of Phrygian marble in 
that temple, which was built to Jupiter 
Panelceaius, Juno, and all the gods. The 
grand gate does not ſeem to correſpond 
with this building, as 1t is not parallel with 
the pillars ;*fo that probably it led to the 
library and gymnaſium, adjacent to the 
temple, in which he ſays, were an hundred 
pillars of Libyan marble. On two of the 
pillars there is a wall built, with three paſ. 
lages in it, one over another, and openings 
at the ſides like windows and doors. This 
wall appears to be modern. 42 

To the ſouth of this part of the city, near 
the bed of the Iliſſus, there is a ſtanding 
water, and two ruined conduits, called the 
fountain of Callirrhoe; and on the height 


of a beautiful ſmall temple, almoſt entire, 
which was the temple of Ceres Chloe, It 
is built of very white marble, the walls 
being of one ſtone in thickneſs; the front 
is to the weſt, the cuſhion of the baſe is 
fluted horizontally, and the work of the 
baſe ranges round the temple and inſide of 
the portico. There were four fteps all 
round on the outſide, This temple was 
converted into a Greek church, bur is not 
now uſed by the Chriſtians. There is no 
water 1n the bed of the ancient river Iliflus, 
except when the Winter torrents run from 
the mountains, the waters being diverted 
above to their gardens and olive-yards. 
Continuing along to the north by the bed 
of this river, we came to a large bridge 
over it of hewn ſtone, conſiſting of four 
| arches, each twenty feet wide. On the 
weſt end of it is the front of a building, 
faid to be the remains of a nunnery, before 
the Turks had poſſeſſion of the country. 
This bridge leads to the circus at the foot 
of Mount Hymethus, about half a mile 
from the city. It was about two hundred 


and ſeventy paces long, and ſixty-two _ 
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The ſeats were built up the ſide of the hill; 
but nothing remains of it, except a ſmall 
part of the wall on each fide of the en- 
trance. On one fide towards the further 
end, is a paſſage up to the height over it, 
hollowed through the rock, which ſeems to 
have been done tor the iake of bringing the 
ſtone, though it was faid, that the con- 
quered at the Games, went off that way, 
not to have the diſgrace and mortification 
of returning in the face of the people. 
Near a mile to che north-weſt, is Mount An- 
cheſmus, called St. Georgio, from a church 
of that name upon it. What is commonly 
taken for Ancheſmus, is a ſmall high rocky 
hill, about a mile to the north-north-eaſt of 
Athens, though probably all the chain of 
low hills running to the north between the 
two rivers, went by that name. At the 
foot of this hill are two Ionic pillars, ſup- 
porting the entablature; each of which con- 
liſts ot two ſtones in the ſhaft, riſing about 
fourteen feet above the ground, and are 
two fect four inches in diameter. On the 
eaſtern pillar, are ſigns of the ſpring of an 
arch, on which probably was the remaining 
part of the inſcription, ſuppoſed to ſignify, 
that Antoninus Pius finiſhed the aqueduct 
in New Athens, which Adrian begun ; 
for this ſeems to have been a portico to a 
reſervoir, there being an area cut to the 
north into the hill, with ſome remains of th 
wall round it. | 5 
At the N. W. foot of Acropolis, ſtands what 
is commonly called the temple of Winds; it 
is an octagon building, and remains entire, 
but the ground is now within a foot of the 
top of the door, which is next the ſtreet. 
It was calied by the ancients the octagon 
tower of Winds, and was built by Andro- 
nicus Cyrrheſtes. There was a weather- 
cock to it, which was a Triton, that turned 
round with a wand in its hand pointing to 
the wind that blew. The top of it conſiſts 
of a imall round ftone about three feet in 
din meter, againſt which reſt a number of 
No flabs all round, which are about two 
feed vide at bottom, and diminiſh towards 
. I. NuMB. XXXI. 


the top. The ſmall pillars ſupporting the 


cornice within, are of the ſame fluted Doric 
order which is ſcen in the other buildings 
here. On the out ſide is an entablature, 
and below the two faces of the architrave, 
are the figures of the winds larger than life, 
in mezzo relievo, the ſpace which they take 
up, as they are in a flying poſture, being 
about three feet and half in depth. The 
creator - of Raphael! moving over the ele- 
ments in his paintings in the vatican gal- 
lery, are ſomething in this taſte. Over 
every one in the face of the architrave, is 
cut the name of the wind in Greek; and 
each wind has ſome emblem relating to one 
of the eight different ſeaſons of the year, 
which ſeem to intimate, that ſuch a wind 


commonly reigns at that time. So that di- 


viding the year into eight parts, and begin- 
ning with Kaikias or the north-eaſt and with 
the month of October, this wind has a plate 
of olives in its hand, this being the ſeaſon 
for them; for olives in ancient times as well 
as now, were the great revenue of Athens. 
The next is Boreas or the north wind, which 
has a ſhell in its hand, to ſhew the dominion 
and power of the ſea at that time; Skiroon 


or the north-weſt, is pouring water out of 


a vale, being a rainy wind; Zephuros the 
welt, has a lap full of flowers, being a wind 
that reigns part of February and March; 
Notos the ſouth, this and the following are 
hid by the houſes built againſt them; it 
probably may have later flowers, Libs 
the ſouth-weſt, may have early ones. Euros 
the ſouth-eaſt, holds its garments as if it 
were windy ; and Apælioothees the eaſt, 
has in its garments the latter fruits, as 
apples, peaches, poinegranates, oranges and 
lemons. Some of the ancients cailed this 
the ſun-dial, there having been on ever 

ſide below theſe figures a dial, of which the 
lines are ſtill ſeen. Theſe figures of the 
winds are a great inſtance of the boldneſs 
of deſigning, and of the perfection of ſculp- 


ture at the time this building was erected. 


Within the preſent town, are the remains 
of a portico of four pillars, ſupporting a 
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polis. It is exactly of the ſame. kind of 
architecture as the temple of Minerva. Two 


lars in the portico or pronaos, to the weſt, 
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pediment. It is of the fluted Doric order | 
already mentioned. This is commonly 
called the temple of Auguſtus ; and on the 
architrave there is an inſcription of the time 
of the Roman emperors. It is very much de- 
faced, but it is ſaid to be built to the honour 
of Caius, though the building without doubt 
is of a much older date. Near it on a long 
ſtone, which might be the ſide of the door- 
caſe, is that famous law of Adrian, con- 
cerning the cuſtom to be paid on the oil of 
Athens. | | 
The moſt magnificent and beautiful piece 
of architecture in this city, is ſeen in the 
remains of a building faid to be the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius; this was a very ancient 
temple, but very much improved. and 
adorned by Adrian; and what remains, 
ſeems to be a building of that emperor's 
time. The ruins of a very large incloſure 
confirm that it is part of this temple ;- for 
it was four ſtadia or five hundred geometri- 
cal paces in circuit. The three pillars which 
ſtand together are fluted, and the lower 
part filled with cablins of reeds, is of one 
ſtone, and the upper part of another, fo 
joined, that it is not ealily diſcerned that 
they are of two ſtones. The other pillars 
are plain, of one ſtone, and have a very 
grand appearance. We ſaw a rough wall to 
the welt, extending above an hundred yards 
to the north; and in one part there is a ſe- 
micircular tower, | | 
The temple of Theſeus is on the outſide 
of the town to the weſt, being to the north 
of the Areopagus, and north-welt of Acro- 


ſteps go all round the building. The pil- 


are four inches above the bottom of the 
others, and it had ſuch a portico to the eaſt; 
for at that diſtance we faw there had been a 
wall, the Greeks having probably deſtroyed 
the caſt end, to make a ſemicircular place 
for the altar. In the front, between the 
triglyphs, are mezzo relie vos of ſingle com- 


1 


bats,. being the actions of Theſeus ; and 


from the corner on each ſide are four ſuck: 
reliefs. And on the front within, there are 
fine reliefs on the architecture, Which is. 
continued from the front of the portico, 
to the ſide pillars. To the weſt are the 
battles of the Lapithæ and. Centaurs; to. 
the eaſt are perſons fitting, and others 
combating, all in a. fine taite, and of cx. 
cellent workmanſhip. x 

Of the three ports of Athens, Phalereus 
and Munychia were to the eaſt of a ſmall 
promontory, and the Pyræ um to the weſt 
of it; the latter is much frequented, being 
a well encloſed port, with a narrow en- 
trance, and about a mile in circuit. It is 
called by the Greeks Porto Drago, and by 
the Italians Porto Leone, from a ſtatue of 
a lion that was there, now before the arſe- 
nal at Venice. The foundations of a wall 
are ſeen from the Pyræum to Athens, pro- 
bably that called Macrotychi, which was 
built in ſo much haſte by Themiſtocles. 

After quitting Athens, and travelling for 
ſome days, we came to that low ground 
which is properly called the iſthmus of Co- 
rinth. The narroweſt part of it ſeemed to 
be towards the north end, between a bay 
on each ſide. A ridge of very low. rocks 
run acroſs the iſthmus, and farther on is 
the canal, which was begun to be dug acroſs 
it, where one ſees the bank of earth thrown 
up on each ſide. . It extends about half a 
mile from the weſt; and where they left 
off the ground was very rocky. Thoſe 
who at different times endeavoured to make 
this canal, were Alexander, Pithias, Deme- 
trius, Cæſar, Caligula, Nero and Herodes 
of Athens. Further to the north, about 
the middle of the iſthmus, runs a ſinall 
ſtream from the eaſt, and to the ſouth of it 
is a very ſteep bank, on which are remains 
of the wall that was built acroſs the iſth- 
mus, by the Greek emperor Emanuel, in 
1413, and was demoliſhed by Amurath II. 


in 1424, but rebuilt by the Venetians in 


1463. This wall might reach to the port 
Cencrea; but the preſent port of Corinth, 


on the weſtern gulph, which was called 


Lechæum, 


Pocockr, WurrLtrr, LX 


Lechæum, is at a great diſtance from it, 
and the former was on the ſouth fide of the 
gulph. This part was called txamilia, as 
being ſix miles broad, and to the ſouth- 
eaſt there is a village which now bears that 
name, though the iſthmus is not above four 
Engliſh miles. At the end of this wall by 
the ſea, are great remains of a large i1quare 
caſtle. In the road to Corinth, there was 


a temple of Neptune, and it is ſaid that 


the theatre and ſtudium, built of white 
ſtone, were in the way to this temple, be- 
ing on part of mount Oenius, called alio 
the mount of Temples, as on it were thoie 
of Bacchus, Pluto, Diana, and many others. 
Here was likewiſe a foreſt of pine-trees, 
with which the victors at the games were 
crowned.” Probably theſe public buildings 
were at the foot of the hills to the ſouth, 
ſomewhere about the village Examile. It 
was here that the famous Iſthmian games 
were holden, every luſtrum or ſive years, 
inſtituted by Theſeus in honour of Palæ- 


mon or Portunus, to which all the people 


of Greece reſorted. And theſe games, 
without doubt, anſwered ſome end of trade; 
for which this place was ſo well ſituated on 
both ſeas, and made Corinth ſo flouriſhing 
a place. | 
The Morea was firſt called Argos, then 
Apia, aiterwards Peloponneſus, and laſtly 
Morea, from the figure of it reſembling a 
mulberry-leaf. It is computed to be about 
one hundred and ſeventy miles long, one 
hundred broad, and ſix hundred in circuit, 
going round the bays. It is now governed 
by a Paſha, and in the time of the Vene- 
tians was divided into four parts, It is 


mountainous, but the country on the coaſt, 
"preſent town is very ſmall. The caſtle on 


and in the valleys between the mountains, 


Brxvn, MonTrAvcon, Ec. 
to the ſouth of the gulph of Lepanto, and 
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to the north of the high mountains, and ra- 
ther north-weſt of Acrocorinthus, on which 
high hill the citadel was built. It was de- 
ſtroyed by the Romans in the Achaic war, 
but rebuilt by Julius Cæſar and made a 
Roman colony. It is vulgariy called now 
Cortho; and at preſent there are very little 


remains to be ſeen of this great city. There 
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are ſome ruins of walls towards the port 
Lechæum, there having been walls on each 
ſide of the road to it. This port is not 
above a mile from the city, Cenchreæ alſo, 
now called Kecreh, was computed at eight 
wiles diſtance, The ancient city ſeems to 
have been en the ſide of the preſent town, 
and to the weſt of it, in the plain. With- 

ut the town, to the north, are great ruins 
of a large building, the walls of brick be- 
ing very thick. At the ſouth-weſt corner 
of the town, are twelve fluted Doric pil- 
lars, about five feet in diameter, and very 
ſhort in proportion, reſting on a ſquare baſe, 
one of which we ſaw, the others being un- 
der ground. They ſeem to be much older 
than thoſe of Athens, and differ from them 
in the capital. For inſtead of a quarter 
round below the ſquare member at the top, 
there is a quarter of an oval, and five inch- 
es below the capital, are three angular chan- 
nels round the pillar, and below theſe the 
flutes begin. They are all of one ſtone, 
except that the upper part of the ſhaft, 
down to the flutes, 1s of the ſame ſtone as 
the capital. There are ſeven pillars to the 
ſouth, and five to the weſt, counting the 
corner pillars twice. There is one pillar 
without a capital near them, which is as 
high as the architraye over the others. The 


is very rich, producing a great quantity of | Acrocorinthus is kept in repair, and ſo 


corn, oil and ſilk, the latter chiefly about 


Miſthra and the country of Calabrita, thro' 
which the Alpheus runs. 

Fron the lower part of the Iſthmus there 
is an aſcent up a ſteep bank, to a higher 
ground, on which Corinth ſtands, near the 


louth-welt part of the Iſthmus, a ſmall mile | 


5 


ſtrong, that it ſtood out a fiege of four 


— 


months againſt the whole Turkith army. 
In it is the fountain Pirene, ſacred to the 
muſes, from which it is ſaid Bellerophon 
took Pegaſus, whilſt he was drinking, 
whence the reverſe of their medals was uſu- 
ally Pegaſus, and ſometimes with Bellero- 
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phon on him. It is ſaid, that the city walls 
on both ſides went to the top of this hill. 
We ſaw no other ruins which we could 


make any thing of, ſo little is now remain- 
ing of that city formerly fo famous for its 
architecture, ſculpture and paintings. 

The gulph of Lepanto, formerly called 
the bay of Corinth, is about four leagues 
in the broadeſt part, but the whole length 
from Corinth, to the caſtle of Morea at its 
entrance, cannot be above ſixty miles, tho? 
commonly reckoned one hundred. This 
bay is famous, as the Venetians, under Don 
John of Auſtria, obtained a ſignal victory 
over the Turkiſh fleet, in 1571. 

Patras, was firſt called Arve, and made 
a Roman colony by Auguſtus, who ſent 
thither many of thoſe who aſſiſted him in 
gaining the victory of Actium. In this 
city there were formerly ſeveral temples, 
and one near it dedicated to Diana Tricla- 
ſia, with a grove, to whom a young man 
and virgin were yearly ſacrificed, in ex- 


piation of the crime of two young perſons 


marrying againſt their parents conſent. 
The city is about a quarter of a mile from 


the ſea, and more than a mile in circuit. 


It ſtands at the ſouth-weſt foot of the hill, 
where is the caſtle and the ſite of the an- 
cient city. There are remains of two aque- 


ducts, the one entirely deſtroyed, and the 


other ſtanding z it conſiſts of two. tier of 
arches, one over another. Here is an arch- 
biſhop and twelve pariſh churches,. with 
about eighty Chriſtian families belonging 
to each, beſides four other churches. There 
are about two hundred and fifty Turkiſh 
families, none of the beſt ſort. of people, 


and the others of that profeſſion in the Mo- 


of PATRAS, Ge. 


rea may be ranked with them, and only 
about ten families of Jews. The air of 
this place is extremely unhealthy in ſum- 
mer, as generally it is all round the Mo- 
rea, but remarkably bad here, and at Co- 
rintll. The Engliſh conſul-general reſides: 
in this city, but the French conſul. lives at 
Madon, though he has a vice-conſul here. 
The Venetians and Dutch. alſo have their 
conſuls. | 
It is computed that the Morea has in it 
about an hundred thouſand Chriſtians, fe. 
venty. thouiand having been fold when the 
Turks took from the Venetians, who held 
it only twenty-five years; it then flouriſh- 
ed more in gg ople, though at preſent it has 
rather the advantage in a free trade, the 
Venetians not having permitted any thing 
to be exported but to Venice. f 
Having by this time viewed every thing. 
in Greece, that is worthy the curioſity of a 


traveller, we were preparing to return into 


England, where after two months voyage 


we arrived, not without ſome ſtormy wea- 


ther, by divine providence, ſafe and in good 
health. But our ſtay here was not long, 
ſo reſtleſs is the human mind in its defires 
after new intellectual acquiſitions, ſo inſa- 
tiable, that with the firſt opportunity of the 
packet, we intended to paſs into Holland. 
Accordingly we embarked, and the firſt. 
place. we came to after. our arrivial in the 
United Provinces, through the uſual me- 
thod of conveyance of the ſcouts on their: 
canals, was Harlem. The intereſting par-- 
ticulars of which,. and of the other places; 
in that country, ſhall be the ſubject of the: 

following chapters. | 
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CHAP MEX 


i 


Travels into H O L LAN. 


SEA 


Giving an Account of Harlem, its Origin, many Particulars relating to it, as the Princen- 
hoff, and its Paintings, Harlem Mood and Lake, Harlemites nicknamed Floriſts, the. 
Invention of Printing here, by Coſter, Account of the memorable Siege which it ſuſtained 
againſt the Spaniards, with the Barbarity of the latter, &c. &c. 


ARLEM, or Haerlem, is not a 


very ancient city; yet its riſe is very 
much diſguiſed by fables, in moſt writers 
who have ment:oned it. But not to enter 
into a minute and tedious detail of theſe, 
in order to find out the truth, what ap- 
pears in ſhort moſt inconteſtable is, that 
it was founded by Lem or Willem, ſon to 
Thibaud, viſcount or burgrave of Leyden; 
that it was originally no. more than a little 
hamlet, with a caſtle where this Lem chiet- 
ly reſided; whence its name Heer-Lems 
ſtede, i. e. the ſeat of lord Lem; but in 
proceſs of time it was enlarged and beau- 
tified, and became the capital of a diſtrict 
called Kennemerland, in the province of 
Holland. Next to Amſterdam and Ley- 
den, it is the largeſt city of the province. 
Before the reformation it was the only bi- 
ſhopric, being founded by pope Paul 
IV. in 1559; and its great church, for- 
merly dedicated to St. Bavon, is indiſpu- 
tably the moſt beautiful in Holland. 
The ancient building called Het Princen 


Hoff, or the princes court, took its name | 


from Florent, ſurnamed the Fat, count of 
Holland, and his conſort Petronilla, daugh- 
ter of the duke of Saxony, firſt tranſport- 
ing their court to Harlem and ſettling here; 
ſo that it was. for ſome time the uſual re- 
fidence of that family.. In this Hoff there 
are portraits of the ancient counts of Hol- 


land, and a picture of the taking Damietta| 


in Egypt by theſe princes, in the third cro- 
iſade againſt the Saracens, in the year 1190. 
Thoſe of Harlem who accompanied Flo- 
rent III. count of Holland, in this expe- 
dition, obſerving that the Infidels had ſhut 
up the entrance into their port, with two 
maſſy chains of iron, faſtened to two large 


towers which alſo defended it, contrived a. 
method of fixing, with iron cramps, to the 
keels of their ſhips about twenty ſaws of 
ſteel; after they had come before this har- 
bour, upon the firſt favourable wind that 
{ſprung up, crowding all the fail they could, 


they ruſhed full againſt theſe chains, and 


cut through them both ſucceſſively ; by 
which ſtratagem, they opened a way for the 
Chriſtian fleet to come into the town. In- 
recompenſe of this gallant action, the em- 
peror Frederic Barbaroſſa added to the arms 


of Harlem, which before was three gates, 


with four ſtars to the field- argent, a {word 
ſurmounted by the croſs of Jeruſalem, with 
this motto, vicit vim virtus, or valour over- 


comes ſtrength. 


laſt, which are eſteemed the beſt. 


Near Harlem is a lofty wood, and like-- 
wiſe a lake, which is about fix league: in 


length, and ſubject to the like ſtorms and 


tempeſts 


In this hall there are ſeveral excellent 
pictures by Heemſkerk, Goltzius, and Cor- 
nelius Van Harlem; among others, a Pro- 
metheus by the ſecond, the murther of the 
Innocents, and a feaft of the Gods by the 


614 
tempeſts as the ſea. Frederic V. king of 
Bohemia, who had retired into Holland at- 
ter he was driven out of his dominions, be- 
ing curious to ſee the fleet laden with ſil- 
ver, which admiral Hein had taken from 
Spain and brought to, Aimſterdain, had like 
to have been loſt in this lake. The bark 
he was on board of was run againſt with 
ſuch violence by another, that came upon 
it full . ail, that it ſplit and ſunk; fo that 
this prince was ſaved with great difficulty, 
after he faw His eldeſt fon, 'who attended 
him, periſh before his eyes. While the 
prince de Toledo, the duke of Alva's el- 
eſt ſon, beſieged Harlem, there was a na- 
val engagement upon this lake, in -which 
the Spatiiards loft part of their fleet. It 
freezes ſo hard in winter, that the people 
go on ſkaits and ledges from one end of it 
to the other. * bÞ} | 
The people of Harlem were formerly 
nicknamed Floriſts, for this reaſon, that in 
the year 1634, and for the three ſucceeding 
yeats, they were poſſeſſed with ſuch. a fren- 
zy or ridiculous itch after flowers, as to 
give from one, two, nay often three thou- 
and crowns for a tulip that pleaſed their 
idle fancy; a diſeaſe this, which ruined ſe- 
veral fubſtantial families, ſo that the ma- 
giſtrate was obliged to interfere in order. to 
prevent, by edict, any further bad conſe- 
quences. The wood of Harlem, which 


is at its very gates, reaches to the Hague, had rebelted on account of his unparallePd 
cruelty, inveſted Harlem in the beginning 


being a diſtance of about ſeven leagues. 

* The invention of the art of printing is 
commonly aſcribed to Laurence Cofter of 
Harlem; the firſt- inventor. of characters 
cut in wood, according to the Germans, 
Was John Fuſt, or Fuſtius, a citizen of 
Mentz, as he calls himſelf, at the end of 
Cicero's offices, and other books printed by 
him, whoſe partner only was Guttemberg 
of the ſame place, having learned the art 
of printing from Fuſt a long time after this 
laſt had invented it. But Fuſt and Gut- 
temberg falling together by the ears about 
money matters, and the latter being caſt in 
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wood, not having a bronze one to beſtow, 


where he ſet up a printing-houſe for him. 
ſelf, after having, a dine of dee _ 
ticed thither many of thoſe who had worked 
under Fult. Peter Sheffer, or Gernſheim. 
the latter denomination from a little town 
of chat name in Germany, the place of his 
nativity, was firſt an apprentice to Fuſt 
and then became his ſon-in-law, on account 

of his inventing the art of caſting types. 
— The firſt book printed in Harlem by 
Coſter, cintitled” fpeculum humana £1y-. 
tionis, is kept in the town-houfe here, bn 
a ſilver cheſt of caſket.” An@in the ſame 
town-houle is a ftatue of him to he ſeen 
with an inſcription, which calls him an. 
other Cadmus, and the firſt inventor of 
printing about the year 1430, to whom 
learning and all the world owe the higheſt 
obligations. This ſtatue, ſuch as it is, of 


en- 


Adrian a grateful citizen and printer of 
Harlem put up to his memory, in 1630, 

Harlem is the ſecond in Pprecedency a- 
mong the towns in the province of Hol- 
In 1373 this city held out againſt the 
Spanlards, a ſiege no leſs. memorable than 
that of Leyden. Caſtillan Dom Frederi- 
quez de Toledo, ſon to the brutal duke of 
Alva, who was then himſelf indiſpoſed at 
Bruſſels, having received orders from his 
father to reduce the cities of Holland that 


of December, 1372, Embald Riperda, a 
gentleman of one of the moſt illuſtrious 
families in Frieſland, commanded there, 
being aſſiſted by Batard de Brederode, and 
ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction. The 
ſhocking barbarities which Frederiquez and 
his army had committed, at the taking of 
Naerden, Zutphen, and other places, made 
the Harlemites reſolve to defend themſelves 
to the laſt extremity. It is impoſſible to 
expreſs the miſeries to which this brave 
people were reduced through famine, fo 
that the body of a young girl three years 
old; who had died a few days before, was 


a legal ſuit, he then retired to Straſburg, 


dug 
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dug out of her grave by the father and | unparallelled inhumanity, thoſe two pri- 
mother, in order to ſuſtain their miſerable | ſoners to be beheaded, and their heads caſt 
life. The ſiege was very deſperate and | into the city, with this inſcription, “here 
bloody, laſting from the beginning of De- are the heads of Philip de Kening, who 
cember 1372, to the end of July: follow- | came to aſſiſt Harlem, with his two thou- 
ing; during which time the Spaniards loſt land men, and of Antoine the painter, who 
between ten and twelve thouſand men, be- delivered the city of Mons into the hands 
ſides. many officers. of diſtinction, and a- of the rebels.” The citizens of Harlem, 
mong others the Sieur Creſſonier, grand- | exaſperated at ſeeing the law of nations 
maſter of the artillery, and Barthlemi Cam- baſely violated in the perſons of theſe two 
pi, of Piſaro in Italy, one of their ableſt| priſoners of war, put to death eleven Spa- 
engineers. | * {| niards, and packed their heads into a bar- 

We are further told, that a widow-wo- | rel, which in the night they rolled into the: 
man about forty-ſix years of age, fo ſpirited | enemies trenches, with this writing upon 
up the other women of Harlem, to defend it. The inhabitants of Harlem ſend the 
their liberty, that they outdid the men, if | duke of Alva ten heads, in lieu of the 
poſſible, in point of courage, and very | tenth penny which he demands from them, 
bravely repulſed the enemy in the ſeveral Fand they give him the eleventh for inte- 
aſſaults they made upon the town. Frede- | reſt.” Thus the Spaniards and they went 
riquez quite tired out by ſuch a long and | on, inſulting and committing dreadful out-- 
vigorous reſiſtance, and almoſt deſpairing |. rages againſt one another for a time; which: 
of ſucceſs, ſent to aſk leave of his father | only, ſerved to inflame matters more and 
for raiſing. the ſiege; but the duke of Al- more. . 
va, blaming his impatience, ſent him word In fine, after a ſiege of eight months, 
that he would come himſelf, fick as he was, | the city being reduced to the laſt extremity: 
to continue it, or that if the extremity of | by famine, which had ſwept away above: 
his illneſs ſhould not allow him to do it, he | fifteen thouſand, and the laſt ſuccours which: 
would ſend for his mother from Spain to | the prince of Orange had ſent to them, un-- 
ſupply his place. A reproach ſo pungent | der the conduct of count la March and ba- 
determined Dom Toledo to go on with the | ron de Batemberg, being cut off, the be- 
ſiege. | | ſieged ſeeing no hopes a relief, were forced. 
Many very remarkable incidents happen- | through the cries and tears of their wives 
ed during this ſiege. The prince of Orange | and children, who had eſcaped the famine, , 
having ſent a ſuccour of two thouſand men | to capitulate. But the men reſolutely de- 
under the command of Philip de Kening, a | termined to fally forth in a body, and cither- 
brave officer, in order to get ſome of them | die gloriouſly, or. cut a paſſage for them-- 
conveyed clandeſtinely into the town. Of ſelves ſword in hand through the enemy. 
this the Spaniſh general having received in- The perfidious Toledo, far from keeping 
telligence, prepared an ambuſh for them, | his faith, committed the moſt horrible cru-- 
which defeated the ſcheme, and proved ta- | elties; for the garriſon were put to the 
tal to a great number of tais intended re- word, Riperda and Brede: ode beheaded by- - 
inforcement; among the priſoners were Ken- | the hands of the common hangman.. And. 
ing, and Antoine the painter, the latter of | this monſter, the brutal ſon of an equally 
whom, by the information which he had | brutal father, cauſed to be hanged and 
given. to prince Ludovic. of Naſſau, bro- | drowned, fox ſeveral days, above three.thou-- 
ther to the prince of Orange, greatly faci- | ſand perſons, amongſt whom were all the 
| litated his 8 the capital of Hai- | magiſtrates, miniſters, , and principal inha- 
nault, by ſurpriſe. . Frederiquez ordered with | bicants. | 1 itt boot 
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Upon this the people grew reſolute, and 


determined for the future to ſuffer every 


thing, rather than ſubmit themſelves to fo 
cruel and tyrannical a government as that 


of Spain. For the Dutch unanimouſly | 


agreed to uſe the word Harlem, Harlem, 


in order to animate one another, on every 


occaſion, and give no quarters to ſuch as 
had treated their compatriots ſo barbaroul- 
ly. In conformity with which, the town of 
Alkmar, to which the ſame Dom Toledo 


laid fiege, ſome time after the taking of 
Harlem, bravely repulſed his moſt Vigorous 
efforts, and at laſt obliged him to make 3 
ſhameful retreat. And much about the 
ſame time the prince of Orange having ſur- 
| prited the city of Gertruydenberg, his ſol- 
diers upon crying out Harlem, Harlem 
with great fury, cut every one of the Spa- 
niards to pieces, notwithſtanding the prince 
did all in his power to prevent ſuch cruel 
3 Ut | 


II. Deſcription of Amſterdam, its Origin, Streets, Houſes, Exchange, Religion, Planta- 
tions of Trees, Dykes, Revenues, Trade, Fiſheries, Saw-Mbills, Public Buildings, as the 
Town-Houſe, Bank and Government, Admirals Tombs, &c. 


E next came to' Amſterdam the 
metropolis of Holland, and of all 

the ſeven united provinces. | 
The country round it conſiſts of paſture 
lands and gardens, below the ſurface of the 
ſea, The road on the banks of the canals 
is made with conſiderable coſt ; and from 


Naarden no leſs than ſeven tolls, at which 


are paid three guilders. The avenye” to 
Amſterdam is à cauſeway, on the ſides of 
which, near the city, are ſmall villages and 
gardens belonging to the citizens, which 


ſerve to beautify the face of this artificial 


country. The gates of Amſterdam are 
ſhut at ſix in the evening, but there is ad- 
mittance till ten, for a toll of a ſtiver paid 
by each perſon.” 
Of all the great cities which we have yet 
ſeen, this ſeems to afford the leaft entertain- 
ment to thoſe whoſe heads and hearts are 
not entirely turned to pecuniary acquiſiti- 
ons. Here every moment ſeems to be filled 


up in the purſuit of trade, with all its va- 


rious and extenſive connections. The peo- 
ple have hardly leiſure o perform the com- 
mon offices of hoſpitality and benevolence. 
The inhabitants of Amſterdam hardly 
know thoſe diforders of the mind, particu- 
larly that of being ſeldom contented for any 
length of time, which ſeems to be the pe- 
culiar affliction of a neighbouring people 
more refined in manners and ſentiments ; 


and this verifies the common obſervation, 
that the turn of mens minds conſtitutes 
their felicity, much more than their for- 
tunes or external circumſtances. 

This ſurpriſing city of Amſterdam, as 
well as many other towns of the Nether- 
lands, 1s certainly a work of labour and 
art, not inferior to the greateſt monuments 
of human induſtry in paſt ages. It is about 
two hundred and twenty Engliſh miles from 
London. Its proper name, as derived from 
the river Amſtel, is Amſteldam, or the dam 
of the Amſtel. From its earlieſt begin- 
ning, they reckon about four hundred 
years, and about two hundred and ſeventy 
from its being incloſed within walls, It 
was not till the year 1570, that the Dutch 
began to lay the foundation of their prodi- 
gious wealth, and naval ſtrength. About 
twenty years before this time, they were 
provoked by the oppreſſive meaſures of Ro- 
miſh | bigotry, to ſhake off the Spaniſh 
yoke, and adopt the doctrine of Calvin. 
The Spaniards exerted themſelves on this 
occaſion, from religious as well as political 
principles; but it was not in their power to 
render that confederacy abortive, which at 
length united the ſeven provinces, and 
formed a powerful republic. 

About the year 1600, the love of liberty 
and gain occaſioned ſuch a confluence of 
people hither, that the walls of the city were 
| extended 
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extended ; and ſince that time they have 
received further enlargements, the whole 
now making about three leagues in circuit. 
The greateſt ſtrength of this city is in the 
difficulty of acceſs both by ſea and land; 
yet the numerous ſhoals, which render the 
entrance of the Texel ſo difficult and dan- 

erous, have not obſtructed the commerce 
of Amſterdam. One ſtriking proof of 
economy is very obvious, even in the for- 
tifications of this place; for the baſtions, 
which are very numerous, have each a wind- 
mill. 

The ſtreets are for the moſt part ex- 
tremely clean; but except thoſe which have 
canals, much too narrow for beauty or con- 
veniency. They are rendered the leſs diſ- 
agreeable, as the hired coaches are ſet on 
ſledges, drawn by one horſe, which do not 
greatly incommode paſſengers. Merchan- 
diſe is alſo drawn on fledges. Thele are 
not only the moſt convenient vehicles for 
the inhabitants and their trade, but alſo 
calculated to preſerve their houſes, which 
being built on piles, might, in a length of 
time, be much damaged in their founda- 
tions, by the ſhaking and rumbling of a 
great number of wheel-carriages. The 
coaches of gentlemen are, however, for the 
moſt part ſer on wheels, but they pay a con- 
ſiderable tax for this liberty. The princi- 
pal ftreets,. or rather quays of the canal, are 
agreeable, particularly the Keyzargraft, and 
Heeregraft, which are planted on each fide 
with trees ; but the canals ſometimes throw 
up a very offenſive ſtench. Here, though 
ſomething be owing to nature, it is plain, 
that the diſcipline of the ſtate is relaxed, 
by the canals not being kept fo clean as the 
regulations require. Theſe canals, in ſome 
parts, are of a conſiderable breagth. 

The houſes in Amſterdam are rather 
neat, than elegant, or commodious. The 
nature of the climate renders 1t neceſſary 
to waſh them often. But the greateſt part 
of the people carry their cleanlineſs, in this 
reſpect, ſo far, as hardly to afford them- 
ſelves time for the neceſſary care of their 

Vol. I. NF. 31. 
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perſons. The fame humour prevails a- 
mongſt them, as with ſome of middling 
fortunes in England. They ſhut them- 
ſelves out of their own houſes, by keeping 
the moſt uſeful and agreeable apartment for 
the entertainment of their friends, on par- 
ticular occaſions, that is, for vanity. | 

The entrance into their houſes is gene- 
rally by ſtairs four or five feet from the 
ground; and the paſſage into the rooms, 
which run very deep, is floored and pan- 
nelled with marble, whicl: has an air of 


grandeur in miniature. They have much 


neat, and ſome rich furniture ; but it does 
not ſeem to be the effect of a luxurious and 
expenſive taſte, ſo much as the obſervance 
of an ancient cuſtom of neatneſs and ele- 
gance. At the worſt, it may plead its be- 
ing leſs dangerous to a ſtare, than the con- 
ſtant expence of a table, equipage, or 
amuſement; and none of theſe are coun- 


tenanced at Amſterdam in a remarkable 


degree. 

This city 1s generally reckoned near one 
third as populous as London and Paris. 
Within the walls are computed to be twenty- 
ſix thouſand five hundred houſes, and about 


240,000 ſouls; the ſuburbs, though ſmall, 


muſt add to this number. 

The grand rendezvous of the merchants 
of this metropolis, as in other great trading 
cities, 1s the exchange, which was finiſhed 
in 1613. The interior part is two hundred 
and fifty feet long, and a hundred and forty- 
one broad, but much inferior in architec- 
ture and embelliſhments to that of Lon- 


don. It is ſupported by forty-ſix pillars, 


which are marked with numbers; and the 
merchants take their ſtands near particular 
pillars to be found the more eaſily. | 
The city of Amſterdam is guarded by a 
militia, as the ſafeſt and moſt proper de- 


fence of their wealth and liberty; theſe are 


all burghers, and conſequently no objects 
of jealouſy ; nor do they cauſe any con- 
ſiderable expence. | 


With regard to the ſeveral religions of 


the inhabitants, here is great freedom, ſo 
4 I | long 
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long as the prieſts avoid diſturbing the re-. 
poſe of the ſtate. The eſtabliſhed faith is 
that of Calvin, for which there are eleven 
churches for the Dutch, one tor the Engliſh, 
two for the Germans, and two for the 
French. The Roman catholics are ſaid to 
have near thirty places of worſhip, of which 
ſome are chapels, and others apartments in 
houſes fitted for that purpoſe. Beſides theſe, 
there are Lutherans and Anabaptiſts, The 
Jews alone are in no ſmall number, and have 
their ſynagogues as in London. But of all 
theſe different religions, none but the Cal- 
viniſts are allowed the uſe of bells. The 
ſtates very cautiouſly preſerve their ſupre- 
macy, by invalidating all marriages not made 
according to the rites of the eſtabliſhed 
church, unleſs the parties firſt engage them- 
ſelves in form, before the civil magiſtrate 
and after that is done, they may perform 
the ceremonies of their reſpective religions, 
as they think proper. . 

Nothing adds more to the beauty of this 
city, as well as of the country in general, 
than/ the plantations of trees, for public uſe 
and pleaſure. | 

The Dutch are diſtinguiſhed for the 
number and oeconomy of their uſeful chari- 
ties. They make all the poor perform ſome 
uſeful labour. * 15 

With regard to their dykes or banks, 
the Dutch have made vaſt improvements 
ſince the year when the worms made great 
havock in their piles. They now line many 
of their ſhores with very large ſtones, and 
have carried this work on with great ſucceſs. 
The dyke to the Zuyderzee, is raiſed about 
ſixteen feet perpendicular, and goes off 
upon an eaſy decline. The ſtones are re- 
gularly laid, and form an excellent defence 
againſt the water. They bring theſe ſtones 
from Norway, the government paying ſeven 

ilders or thirteen ſhillings ſterling a ton, 

Yr any quantity that is brought. The 
dykes towards the north ſea, are ſaid to be 
more lofty, and ſupported with piles at a 
great expence. 


Deſeription of the City of AMSTERDAM, from 


thus as it were given laws to the ocean, 


/ 


| 


By great ſkill and induſtry, they have 


but it has upon ſome occaſions paſt its 
bounds ;- for in 1530, a great part of Zea- 
land was overflown, in 1568, no leſs than 
ſeventy-two villages on the coaſts of Hol. 
land and Friezeland, were fwallowed up 
and twenty thouſand people periſhed. Thoſe 
who eſcaped on trees and riſing grounds, 
after ſuffering much by hunger, were re- 
lieved by the care of the magiſtrate, The 
inundation of 1665, drove in the ſea with a 
violence hardly to be conceived it broke 
down the dyke of Muydenberg, and laid 
the whole country round Naarden and many 
places in the province of Utrecht under water, 
The dyke between Amſterdam and Haerlem 
was alſo broken, &c. but the induſtry of the 
inhabitants ſoon repaired in a great meaſure 
the havock done by theſe calamities. 

The Province of Holland is faid to pay 
half the tax of the whole ſeven, and Amſter- 
dam the full half of that. The revenues 
of this city are reported to be a million 
ſterling, and conſequently the whole muſt be 
four millions, but this muſt be meant only in 
time of war; moſt calculators have made it 
three millions, but as things are eircumſtanced 
at preſent, they muſt not be reckoned at 
above two millions Engliſn money. 

The trade of this city was raiſed chief) 
on the ruins of Antwerp, once the miſtreis 
of the commercial world. It is a prodi- 
gious magazine of timber, corn, wine, 
and, many other commodities of foreign. 
European production, having very few na- 
tive ones, but by force of induſtry, im- 
provement, and manufacture of every ſort 
of foreign growths, they furniſh all parts 
with whatever the market wants, and the 
ſeamen may be called the common carriers 
of the world. The inhabitants excel in 
dying, ſugar-baking, bleaching of linen, 
and wax, manufacturing of paper, and fail 
cloth, with no inconſiderable quantity of 
filk and wool. Their whale fiſhery gene- 
rally produces great riches, and their = 
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india trade is of the higheſt importance to 
them, both in Europe and Aſia, the article 
of ſpice alone being a mine of gold. Here 
are alſo great repoſitories of gold and ſilver, 

recious ſtones, and choice drugs from dif- 
ferents parts of the world. The ballance 
of trade between Great Britain and the 
United Provinces, 1s very greatly on the 
fide of the latter. 
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ſeat of the preſiding burgomaſter, is a com- 
plimental inſcription in Dutch verſe, by 
C. Huygens, one of their moſt eminent 
poets. 

This may be conſidered as a very grand 
and uſeful building, but not elegant or 


agreeable. ' It contains moſt of the offices 


and tribunals for the execution of the lava, 
in the ſeveral branches of the military as 


Their herring fiſhery is a ſource of riches, | well as the civil government. It is ob- 


as it employs ſo great a number of hands. 
Perſons of every age and denomination de- 
light in this fort of food, and hardly a fa- 
mily in the United Provinces, but con- 
ſumes a barrel, beſides vaſt quantities which 
they ſend to foreign markets, and convert 
into money. 

Paſſing over the Y to Sardam or Sandam, 
we had an opportunity of obſerving what 
vaſt labour they execute by means of wind- 
mills. Here timber is ſawed at a very eaſy 
rate, which occaſions their ſhip-building 
to be cheaper than in other parts. They 
grind wood and other materials for dying, 
make gun-powder and paper, beſides many 
other uſes to which theſe mills are applied. 
This work is performed by very few hands, 
and the women are employed as well as the 
men. 

Of all the public buildings in Amſter- 
dam, the ſtadt-houſe or town-houſe, is the 
moſt diſtinguiſned. The foundations of it 
were laid in 1648, and in ſeven years the 
building was ſo far advanced, that the ma- 
giſtrates took their ſeats in it. On a black 
marble pedeſtal, is a repreſentation, exhibit- 
ing a relievo of the city, with a Latin in- 
ſcription, . that after more than eighty 
years war with the three Philips of Spain, 
peace was concluded in 1648. 

Its dimenſions are 282 feet in front, 232 
deep, and 116 high, excluſive of the cu- 
pola. It coſt three millions of guilders, 
or three hundred thouſand pounds, at a 
time when money was more valuable than 
now; and no leſs than thirteen thouſand 
large piles were driven to make a founda- 
tion for this ponderous maſs. Behind the 


ſerved that the entrance to this building is 
not proportioned to the other parts; but 
this was purpoſely done, that they might 
be the leſs ſubject to be forced on occaſion 
of thoſe tumultuous aſſemblies of the people, 
which are not unfrequent in this country. 
The ſtadt-houſe is guarded during the 
night by a body of the burghers. In the 
lower apartments is the bank, in which are 
ſuppoſed to be depoſited immenſe ſums, 
but the computation in the groſs, is kept 
as an impenetrable ſecret; the keys are 
lodged in the hands of the four regent bur- 
gomaſters. 

The bank of Amſterdam differs very 
much from that of London. In the former 
all the caſn is lodged without paying any in- 
tereſt; in the latter, great ſums are acknow- 
ledged to be lent to bo government, which 
pays intereſt, and that intereſt is again paid 
to the proprietors of the ſtock. | 

As the bank of Amſterdam receives only 
the beſt and pureſt coin or bullion, the 
bank money as properly denominated, bears 
a premium of four or five per cent, more 
than the current money. If a man is de- 
firous to realize his eſtate, he ſells his bank 
money for current money, with greater fa- 
cility than we ſell bank ſtock. Here they 
make payments after the manner of the 
bank of Venice, from which they took the 
model to this here; namely, by transfer in 
the books of the bank from the credit of 
one to the credit of another. Theſe tranſ- 
fers are made by the perſonal appearance of 
the transferrer, by his order, for which there 
are printed forms, or by virtue of his power 


of attorney. No coin or ſpecie whatſoever, 


when 


Fa 
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when once delivered into the bank, is paid 
out again, unleſs in caſes of depoſit, Where 
the identical gold or ſilver is reclaimed by 
him who delivered it in; and for that pur- 
pole he has a permit, renewable every ſix 
months, otherwiſe to become invalid. In 

the laſt caſe the caſh or bullion ſo delivered, 
13 blended with the common ſtock, and 
transferable only in the manner abovemen- 
tioned. The accounts which are kept by 
the bank, are remarkably regular and true; 
which is, indeed, the more neceſſary as here 
are no bank-notes. So that the merchant 
or other creditor has only to confer occa- 
ſionally, in order to ſee that his accounts 
agree with thoſe of the bank books. Tho' 
this bank pays no intereſt, yet it receives 
intereſt for the ſums lent to the Eaſt and 
Weſt India companies, ſo that theſe com- 
panies trade in ſome meaſure, for account 
of the ſtate. The city is thus connected 
with the bank, as being ſo immediately un- 
der the direction of the principal burgo- 
maſters; ſo it is alſo bound for the. Lom- 
bard or Lombaert, where monies are lent 
on the ſecurity of all kinds of merchandize 
at a low intereſt. | | 

The large ſums of money which have 
been lent to the Dutch government, are 
entirely independent of this bank, the re- 
venues of the reſpective provinces, being 
engaged as a ſecurity for ſuch ſums, and 
for which they give bonds. Theſe debts 
have been made into a ſtock, which bearing 
a reaſonable intereſt, was at firſt above par, 
but the intereſt of the ſtock being reduced, 
and not always paid in a punctual manner, 
the principal is fallen under par; and this 
neceſſarily ſinks the credit of the ſtate. The 
caſe is quite otherwiſe in Great Britain, for 
though the public intereſt is alſo reduced, 


the principal ſtock, which is a token of | 


great property, has lately much increaſed in 
value. | 

- The government of Amſterdam is by 
twelve burgomaſters, who change by ro- 
tation; and of theſe, four are regents an- 
gually, one of the former always remain- 
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ing. Proper officers are appointed to 
attend theſe burgomaſters, who are in moſt 
reſpects of very great weight. As the ſenate 
has the legiſlature, the burgomaſters have 
for the molt part the executive power; the 
original frame of this government, ſeems 
to have been founded in the inclina- 
tions of the common people, and their ry- 
lers elected by their ſuffrage ; it has been 
found neceſſary for the magiſtrates to chuſe 
themſelves; and this as well as the original 
conſtitution, has produced its evils, and 
occaſioned jealouſies and tumults, to which 
may be ka 5 inſtability, and conſequently 
the inſecurity of the ſtate. | 

We went next to viſit the new church of 
Amſterdam, in which is de Ruyter's tomb; 
it is at the bottom of the choir incloſed 
within ua braſs-rail, that has been always 
eſteemed a curious piece of workmanſhip 
in its kind. There is a ſtatue of Ruyter 
bedecked with all ſorts of arms and with a 
battoon in his hand, being laid out at full 
length with his head leaning upon a cannon. 
It is accompanied with two tritons that 
ſeem to riſe out of the ſea, and ſound each a 
trumpet marine. In diſtant landſkip is re- 
preſented a ſea fight in baſſo relievo, above 
which is Fame proclaiming the atchieve- 
ments of this hero. On the ſides are two 
female figures, one of which repreſents 
Prudence and the other Valour. Several 
angels ſupport the family arms, crowned 
with a duke's coronet, with which title 
Charles II. king of Spain had honoured 
him. The whole is of exceeding fine black 
and white marble, with white veins run- 
ning through it. Upon it are three Latin 
inſcriptions, the middle one in proſe, con-- 
taining. a particular hiſtory of his actions, 
and the other two in verſe. 

This great man was lieutenant-admiral, 
and commander in chief of all the naval 
forces of the ſtates. He. had ſerved in 
above twenty land battles or ſea engage- 
ments, raiſed himſelf. from a cabin boy to 
that high rank by his merit alone, anc was 


an equally. good failor, pilot, ſoldier, and 
general; 
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general; and in ſhort, a virtuous and pious 
Nan. 

. He was wounded in a ſea fight between 
him and the French admiral du Queſne, at 
Agouſta in Sicily, April 1676, of which he 
died ſeven days after, in the road of Syra- 
cuſe. His body was brought to Amſter- 
dam, and the ſtates after giving him a mag- 
nificent funeral, expended twelve thouſand 
florins for erecting this ſuperb monument 
to his memory. 

In the ſame church behind the pulpit, 
is the tomb of the famous Jean van Galen, 
who though the ſon of a tavern keeper, 
raiſed himſelf to the dignity of vice-admiral. 
It is of marble, and his ſtatue almoſt in the 
fame attitude with Ruyter ; underneath is 
a bas-relief, exhibiting the victory which he 

ained over the Engliſh near Leghorn, in 
which he loſt his lite, by having his leg 
ſhot off, Anno 1653. And above is a Latin 
inſcription in gold letters, which is envi- 
roned with a trophy in white marble com- 
poſed of flags, ſtreamers, pikes, &c. This 
was alſo erected for him by the ſtates. 

To the ſouth in the choir, is a very an- 
cient funeral monument of whitiſh marble, 
on which are engraved a pair of ſlippers of 
a very ſingular form, with theſe Flemiſh 
words, © effen uyt, i. e. exactly out.” The 
perſon for whom this was erected, having 
been a lover of good eating, took a fancy 
into his head that he ſhould end his life and 
fortune both at the ſame time. And it ac- 
cordingly happened, for after all his debts 
were paid, only theſe ſlippers remained be- 
hind, 

In the old church is a tomb of the famous 
admiral Heemſkerk, who deſtroyed -the 
Spaniſh fleet before Gibraltar, in 1607, 
Under this inſcription there is a. fine bas- 
relief repreſenting this ſea fight, in which 
this brave admiral was killed, after having 
burnt or ſunk the greateſt part of the 
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of his vigilance and activity. His epitaph. 
is in verſe, compoſed by the learned Caſpar 
Barlæus, profeſſor of eloquence and poetry 
in the celebrated ſchool of Amſterdam. 
This was erected by the board of admiralty, 


Anno 1633. 
On the north ſide of the choir we obſerved. 


a picture, upon one fide of which is the im- 
perial eagle, and on the other a Latin in- 
ſcription, from which we learn, that the 
funeral of the emperor Charles V. was 
ſolemnized in this church in April 1559. 

The arſenal and yards of the admiralty 


well deſerve a traveller's notice, as well as. 


the Eaſt India company's magazine. The 
former is a houſe of three ſtories, exceed- 
ingly well ſtored with all the neceſſaries for 
equipping ſhips of war, and where people 
are inceſſantly at work about all forts of 
things proper for the ſea ſervice. It is two 
hundred feet long and two hundred and 
twenty-eight broad. This edifice, though 
built amidſt water, was begun and finiſhed 
in nine months. The cannon, bullets, 
and cartridges of all ſizes here, are in a 
beautiful arrangement. In another place 
are cables, ropes, and rigging of all ſorts, 
higher up are fails in vaſt quantities, 
and in another place muſquets, carabines, 
piſtols, cutlaſſes, half pikes, and other arms. 
In the uppermoſt ſtory are fea charts, ma- 
riners compaſſes, aſtrolabes, ſhip lights, pul- 
lies, flags, vanes, ſand glaſſes, matches, &c. 
But what is the fineſt ſight of all, is a num- 
ber of large men of war, the ſrnalleſt of 
which carry forty guns. Theſe are in- 
cloſed with a double fence of palliſades. 
They are all unrigged and unarmed, but 
can be eaſily fitted out on occaſion. The 
rope yards are likewife very near the arſenal. 
Here we ſaw docks and carpenters at work,, 
in building of ſhips. Here is a great quan- 
tity. of maſts, yards, floor timbers, pully- 


pieces, keelſons, ribs, ſpars, and every thing; 
in ſhort for ſhip-carpenters work. On the 


other ſide are anchors and all forts of iron- 
work. 


enemy's fleet. 
The other monument in this church alſo 


is that of admiral Cornelis Janſz van Am- 
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work, at making of which a great number 
of Smiths labour hard from morning to 
night. 

The Eaſt India houſe lies a little further 
to the right hand, and is a ſtill larger build- 
ing than the other, being ſix hundred and 
thirty-ſix feet broad and ſeventy long. It 
is four ſtories high, with two large pavilions 
for wings. This vaſt edifice is ſurrounded 
with water; ſo that we muſt go to and from 
it in boats. Beſides this, there are other 
houſes ſeparated from it for all forts of 
works and crafts, neceſſary to fit out ſhips 
The rope-yard 1s 
above two thouſand feet long, being divided 
into ſeveral allies, ſeparated by walls of three 
feet in thickneſs. 5 

The effectual eſtabliſhment of this com- 
pany with a patent from the ſtates, was not 
till 1602, though the firſt attempt towards 
this trade was made in four ſmall ſhips fitted 
out by private perſons in 1393, and after- 


wards by eight veſſels in 1598. Their pa- 


n 


the foundation of the 


tent has always been renewed every twenty 
years. This company brings immenſe 
riches to the commonwealth, and is become 
ſo powerful in Aſia, that it poſſeſſes whole 
kingdoms there, and often- bears head 
againſt the greateſt princes with no bad 
ſucceſs; yet its firſt fund was but fix mil- 
lions, and fix hundred thouſand guilders. 

- Though this Eaſt India trade be carried 
on under the name of a particular company, 
it is, however, very certain, that the whole 
republic 1s intereſted in it. And they have 
at length by an invariable attachment to 
commercial views, and their own particu- 
lar _— ſo dexterouſly managed mat- 
ters, that they are now in poſſeſſion of ten 
or twelve places in the mogul's dominions, 
ſo ſhongly fortified, as to be in a condition 
to hold out againſt a royal army. 

I was at the Cape of Good-hope, that 
wer of the Dutch in 
the Indies was laid; for ſeeing the impor- 
tance of this ſtation to their trade, they re- 
ſolved to make themſelves maſters of it. 
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Deſcription of the City of AMSTERDAM, from 


Accordingly taking advantage of a war be. 
tween England and the States General in 
CromwelFs time, they ſent thither aſquadron 
of ten ſhips well manned and armed, having 
on board above ten thouſand land forces; 
with which they ſoon took the pittiful for- 
treſs of the Engliſh, who had before ſeized 
it, but had not fortified it ſufficiently. The 
company took poſſeſſion of it, and have 
never ſince been prevailed on to give it the 
Engliſh back. They built a ſtrong fort 
there which nothing commands, is almoſt 
inacceſſible, and ftrongly defends the mouth 
of the harbour, having always a garriſon 
there of between twelve and fifteen hun- 
dred regular troops. This company hath 
obtained from the States General equal ju- 
riſdiction over all her officers and ſoldiers, 
as over the native Dutch, even to the power 
of life and death in the Indies, without be- 
ing accountable to the ſaid States. 

But to return to Amſterdam. The pro- 
digious number of ſtone bridges laid over 
the canals, and adorned with iron rails breaſt 
high, which make a communication over all 
the town, is none of its leaſt ornaments, 
The people ſwarm here, and all hands are 
buſy, ſo that every thing is in motion. On 
the land fide is a ditch, without a countre- 
ſcarp, its ſtrength conſiſts in its being eaſy 


to cut a paſſage for the water, and ſo drown 


all the works that can be made in order to 
approach it. The ſea runs twice a day in- 
to this ditch, which is very deep, and not 
leſs than eighty paces in breadth. There 
are no outworks; for they could be of no 
utility, but upon this ſide the * is covered 
by twenty-ſeven baſtions, all of which are 
faced with brick; the gates are placed in 
the middle of the courtines, with a clock 
upon each, and all the bridges are made to 
draw up and let down. The platforms are 
ve ; yet a ſevere hard Winter would 
render all thoſe fences uſeleſs. 

In North Holland they carry their clean- 
lineſs to ſuch an exceſſive pitch of neatneſs, 
as to waſh the cow ſtalls ſeveral times - 2 
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diy, and tie the tails of theſe animals by a | them, and tranſported over all the United 
rope to a poſt, that they may not be ſoiled, | Provinces in barks made on purpoſe; and 
together with a hundred other frivolous | they are fo full of ſulphur and bituminous 
niceties. This country abounds with ex- | matter, that all who fit in Winter round a 
cellent paſturage, which greatly enriches | large peat fire, appear pale and livid like 
the peaſants, among whom there are ſome | ghoſts 
who poſſeſs above an hundred thouſand 
crowns of eſtate; its principal towns are, 
Enckhuyſen, Horn, Alkmaer, &c. and 
Edam, ſo famous for its excellent red cruſted 
cheeſe, &c. 
Turf or peats, the common firing in 
| Holland, are a kind of viſcous ſubſtance 
dug out of fenny or marſhy grounds, called 
in Dutch veenen; theſe after digging be- 
ing cut into oblong pieces, are expoſed to 
the ſun and wind, in order to dry and harden. \ 


Though this province produces nothing 
but excellent butter and cheeſe, all the con- 
veniencies of 1 fe are here in greater abun- 
dance than in any other country in Europe. 
Its ancient inhabitants were the famous 
Batavi, friends and allies to the Romans; 
and who in the time of Vitellius and Veſpa- 
ſian, carried on ſo vigorous a war, under 
the command of their valiant chief, Claudius 
Civilis. 


III. Journey to Leyden, the Hague, Delft, and Rotterdam, particularly an Account of 
Dr. Boerhaave's Houſe at Leyden, its Univerſity, and brave Defence of the Town againſt 
the Spaniards, a Deſcription of the Hague, Count Bentinck's Houſe there, its Churches, 
Account of the Houſe of Orange, Delft, the City of Rotterdam, its Trade, Church of 
S. Laurence, Eraſmus's Statue, the Dutch military, the Britiſh Factory there, with a 
ſhort Account of Helvoetſluys. A general Account of the Commerce, Riches, Air, Soil, 
Sc. of the United Provinces. Of the Genius and Manner of the Dutch, their Painting, 
Cloathing, Women, &c. | 


FTER viewing every thing about 
Amſterdam worth notice, we em- 


barked for Leyden on the canal. Here 
they cover their cows with body cloaths, 
aſſigning this as a reaſon, that by keeping 
their backs warm, they give milk the more 
abundantly. As we failed along we ſaw 
ſeveral country houſes and plantations of 
trees, with agreeable walks. | | 
On the bank of the Leyden canal near 
the city, is the ſeat of the famous Dr. Boer- 
haave, now in poſſeſſion of a perſon of the: 
ſame name, who alſo profeſſes phyſic. This 
place is well known Er its univerſity and 
great antiquity. It is alſo remarkable for 
an important manufactory of woollen cloth, 
but this, however, for ſome years paſt, has 
very much decreaſed, partly owing to the 
decay of the Perſian trade carried on by the 
Armenians. Here is a conſiderable num- 


| 


ber of ſtudents from all parts of Europe, 


| 


and-the univerſity 1s of great reputation. 
They have generally a very large garriſon ; 
the city itſelf is neat and agreeable. But as 
moſt other places in the United Provinces 
have too much water, this has not enough; 
nor has it ſuch a communication with. the- 
ſea as affords a proper motion by tides to 
keep the water ſweet. The gardens about 
it are extremely fruitful, and land bears a 
prodigious: price. 

In the year 1574,.the Spaniards beſieged 
this town, upon. which occaſion the inhabit- 
ants, to the number of about twenty thou- 
ſand, behaved. with ſuch intrepid valour 
during the ſiege of five months, that the 
very women performed the military duty. 
About fix thouſand died of the plague and 
famine; and being at length reduced to the 
laſt extremity, they were fummoned by the 
Spaniſh general Francis Baldez, to ſurren- 
der; they anſwered bravely, that. fo long 
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as they had a left arm, they ſhould not 
want proviſions, and that they would em- 
ploy their right to defend their liberty. It 
is faid that Adrian de Werf, a burgomaſter, 


being importuned by ſome of the inhabit- 


ants to ſurrender the city, replied. ** Since 
1 muſt die, my friends, it does not ſignify, 
whether it be by you, or the enemy; cut 


my body into pieces, and divide it amongſt. 
you. I ſhall expire contented, if I can be 
a means of preſerving you, though it were 
for one hour only.” At length through a 
ſignal providence for their deliverance, | 
count Lewis of Naſſau brother to the prince 


of Orange, came to their ſuccour and obliged 
the Spaniards to retire. | 

We next came to the Hague, a place fo 
renowned for political negociations, would 
on that account be ſo celebrated in the 
journals of travellers, even though it was 
not in itſelf equal in ſome reſpects to the 
greateſt cities in Europe. It has no inclo- 
— and is called a village; the ſtreets are 
broad, and many of them without canals. 
Their houſes are for the moſt part extremely 
well built. The number of coaches here 
belonging to noblemen and gentlemen, and 
the gay ee of dreſs, give one an 
idea of life very different from that of trad- 


ding cities. People here are more polite 


and eaſy in their carriage than in other 
parts of Holland. This is a natural con- 
ſequence of ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
perſons in Europe meeting there continually 
for political affairs in the ſervice of almoſt 
every prince in Europe; beſides as the 
States General aſſemble here, this draws the 
greateſt part of the people of the firſt diſ- 
tinction in the United Provinces. The 
Hague may be alſo conſidered, either as a 
great city, or a rural ſcene, for the parts 
immediately round it are extremely de- 
lightful, whilſt they have plays and other 
amuſements as are cuſtomary in other 
cities. | 

The air of this place is ſaid to be very 
healthy. Sir William Temple attributes 
longer life to the inhabitants of this village, 


than to thoſe © any other place in the 


United Provin <5; yet are the people more 
careleſs in cleaining their canals, than 18 


conſiſtent with the preſervation of health, 
Near the Hague 1s the palace, known b 
the name of the Houſe in the Wood, Which 
belongs to the prince of Orange, as alſo 
22 famous for the treaty of peace in 
1697. 5 

One of the fineſt houſes in the Hague, 
belongs to count William Bentinck, and in 
Summer he generally reſides at Sorguliet. 
This ſeat is near two Engliſh miles diſtant, 
and much frequented by perſons of taſte. 
The houſe is of little note ; but the gardens, 
though in many parts yet uncultivated, are 
delightful. Here are abundance of lofty 
trees, and different kinds of hanging walks, 
which diverſify the ſcene, and render them 
very pleaſant, particularly in a country where 
moſt of their rural. ſeats are upon a dead 
flat. On the road to it there is a public 
garden, in imitation of that of Vaux-hall 
near Lambeth-palace in Surry. 

But to return; at the Hague are only 
two churches of any conſequence. Though 
ſeveral of the ſtreets abound in ſhops, their 
trade 1s moſtly confined to their own con- 
ſumptions; hence this place is preferred for 
quartering of the ſoldiery, of” which here 
was a regiment of grey cavalry of Heſſians, 


who made a gallant appearance, alſo a 


regiment of Dutch dragoons and two regi- 
ments of infantry. The pay of a common 
ſoldier in the Dutch ſervice, is four ſtivers, 
cloaths deducted; but proviſions are dear. 
Their cloathing is blue, and the ſerjeants 
of the guards have ſilver laced regimentals. 
The Dutch are diſtinguiſhed from the Heſ- 
ſians and Swiſs, by white breeches. They 
are extremely neat, and perform their exer- 
ciſe with exactneſs; and are examined every 
fourth day that their arms be kept in order. 
In 1666, the Dutch had ſixty thouſand men 
in pay; and four years after at the general 
peace, upon the reduction of the army they 
continued twenty-ſix thouſand two hundred 


— in pay, which coſting annually ſix 


millions = 
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_ Hanway, BLAINVILTE, Buantt, Oc. | 
already at their doors, had this dignity con- 
Since his deceaſe 


millions of guilders; this may be reckoned 
twenty- three pounds each man, officers in- 
cluded. : 
William of Naſſau, ſurnamed the Great, 
was the firſt ſtadtholder of the United Pro- 
vinces, and may be properly called the 
founder of the republic. He ſpent his life 
in the ſtudy of war and politics, in both 
which he was a great proficient, and not 
leſs diſtinguiſhed for his private virtues. 
He was at length aſſaſſinated at Delft, by a 
ſhot from a piſtol loaded with three balls, 
the 10th of July 1584, in the 32d year of 
his age. His baſe murtherer was one Bal- 
thazar .Guerard, a Burgundian, who pre- 
tended to be a Proteſtant, and the ſon of 
one who had ſuffered for his religion, by 
which means he inſinuated himſelf into the 
rince's favour, who employed and entruſted 
im in buſineſs of importance. The villain 
never offered to get off, but was taken and 
inched to death with hot irons, his fleſh 
ing firſt ſlaſhed with a knife, and ſo, piece 
by piece, torn off with hot pincers. He 
died obſtinate; and ſaid, if it were to do 
again, he would do it. This prince of 
Orange fell a victim to the reſentment of the 
Spaniards thro? the hands of this vile aſſaſſin, 
and ſealed the generous actions of his life 
with his blood. His ſon Maurice, the 
ſecond ſtadtholder, adhering to the virtuous 
principles of his father, ſupported the in- 
dependency of the republic. Henry Fre- 
deric, the next brother, ſucceeding to the 
ſtadtholderſhip, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a 
warrior and patriot. The fourth ſtadtholder 
was William II. who married the eldeft 
daughter of our king Charles I. This 
er dying at the age of twenty-four, 
a poſthumous ſon, who was our king 
William III. In his infancy the power of 
the ſtatholderſhip was not exerciſed; nor 
did the ſtates revive it till the laſt war, 
when William Charles Henry Frizo, a 
collateral branch of the illuſtrious houſe 
of Orange, by the ſalutary mediation of 
a ſtrong party of his friends, and the ſpirit 
of the populace, a French army being 
Vor. I. No. 31. tb | 
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ferred on him in 1745. 
his conſort the princeſs royal of England, 
was-appointed gouvernante of the United 


Provinces, and the ſtadtholderſnip made 


hereditary in the young prince her ton, and 
upon failure of his iſſue, on that of the 
princeſs his ſiſter, ſince married to the 
prince of Naſſau-Weilbourg. 

The authority of a ſtacholder is vety 
much limited; unleſs when he appears at 
the head of an army; and then perhaps he 
is not only an object of jealouſy, but his 
power too much circumſcribed, He ſome- 
times ſigns public treaties' in conjunction 
with the ſtates ; but ſuch treaties do not de- 
rive from this the greater weight of authen- 
ticity. For though he is ſuppoſed to repre- 
ſent the dignity of the republic, yet whilſt 
the ſtates poſſeſs the ſovereignty, he can 
be conſidered only as a ſubject. He has, 
indeed, the power of pardoning condemned 


malefactors; but he has not even a ſeat or 


vote in the aſſemblies of the ſtates. There 


are certain prerogatives annexed to the of- 


fice, which vary in the different provinces, 
and are alterable by the power from which 


they are derived; namely, the ſtates ge- 


neral. 
The appointment of the ſtadtholder from 


the ſtates, is one hundred thouſand guil- 


ders, or nine thouſand five hundred pounds 
ſterling; but the prince of Orange's pater- 
nal eſtate, is far more conſiderable. 

We next came to Delft. The land here 
is low ; the town 1s ſurrounded by a con- 
ſiderable extent of flat meadow lands. This 
— which is very ancient, is well known 
or its excellent earthen ware. It is a ve 
pleaſant town and well peopled, the inhabit- 
ants being computed at above twenty thou- 
ſand; Its ſituation has invited ſeveral per- 
ſons of fortune and diſtinction to take up 
their habitations there; but the trade of the 
place is not conſiderable. It has, however, 
a chamber in the Eaſt India company, and 
a rank in the aſſembly of the ſtates of the 
province of Holland. This city was burnr 
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as may be ſeen from its preſent appear- 


merce to the metropolis, it is conſidered as 


their buſineſs; it was finiſned ſo late as the 


the great church dedicated to St. I. 
| | | ; % : 
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in 1336, and in 1664, the greateſt part of 
it wasblown-up by an accident of the pow- 
der magazine taking fire. But theſe miſ- 
fortunes have occaſioned its preſent beauty, 


ance. ” 

From Delfr we departed for Rotterdam, 
the diftance between which. is hardly ſeven 
Engliſh miles. This place may. well be 
reckoned next in-rank- to Amſterdam ; and 
with regard to Great Britain and the ſouth- 
ern trade of Europe, it has many advantages 
beyond that city, the navigation of the 
Maeſe, being without compariſon more 
ſafe and commodious than the paſſage of the 
Texel. The canals here being broad and 
deep, convey ſhips of burthen into the 
heart of the city, and exhibit a view of a 
flouriſhing trade. Being thus a rival in com- 


an object of ſome jealouſy; but the power 
is moſtly in the hands of the merchants of 
Amſterdam. Many of the commodities 
imported here, center chiefly. in: that city, 
conſequently the ſpirit of competition does 
not riſe very high. There is, indeed, bu- 
ſineſs enough in both cities for furniſhing | 
employment to a. great number of hands. 
weer has a further advantage. The 
paſſage of the Maeſe is generally open, par- 
ticularly in hard — ſooner Sow — 
of the Texel. They have great magazines 
of Eaſt India goods, this city having its 
uota of that trade. Tobacco, corn, and 
ce, are alſo conſiderable articles, and chiefly 


imported from Great Britain. They have | 


great quantities of tallow from Ireland, for 
which they return flax, which is a com- 
modity much cultivated im the United Pro- 
vinces, as it will bear a high rent of land, 
if properly conducted. | 

In this city is a. very good exchange.. 


where the merchants meet, and tranſact 


year 1736. Here are ſeveral public build- 
ings of note, but the moſt remarkable, is 


in which are the monuments of ſeveral per- 
ſons of diſtinction, particularly of their moſt 
celebrated ſea officers, among which, is that 
of admiral de Witt. On the great bridge is 
a ſtatue of the famous Eraſmus, who was. 
born in 1467, at a ſmall houſe very near the 
ſtatue. | EET hots 

The Britiſh factory in this place is very 
conſiderable, and is for the moſt part com- 
poſed of North Britons, of the church of 
Scotland, for which they have a church or 
meeting houſe. During the war in Flanders. 
under the duke of Marlborough, an epiſ- 
copal church was huilt by the contribution. 
of the Engliſh officers, merchants, and 

mariners ; and this is ſaid to be the only re- 
gular. epiſcopal church countenanced and. 
eſtabliſhed, belonging to the Britiſh ſubje&s. 
out of our own dominions. Bot 1 

Proviſions here are not. cheap, though in: 
Flenty. The factors live parſimoniouſly,. 
after the manner of the country, without: 
parade, but with. great ſatisfaction and con- 
veniency. 

We left Rotterdam; and: as the moſt 
ſpeedy conveyance is: ſaid to be to Newſtuys 
in a yacht, and from. thence to Helvoet, we 
were deſirous of ſeeing the banks of the 
Maeſe, and tlierefore we preferred going 
all the way by water. Here are many fer- 
tile and agreeable ſpots of land, but the 
whole did not anſwer the idea which we 
had conceived of Dutch induſtry and know- 
ledge of improvement, as extended to every 
part. 

J Helvoetſluys is well known, as the port: 


from which the Harwich packet · boats ſer: 


off on. Wedneſdays and Saturdays. Tho” 


this be reckoned one of: the beſt harbours. 
in the United Provinces: yet the town is 


in itſelf very inconfiderable, having only 


three ſmall ſtreets and a quay; the latter ts 
of ſome extent, and lines a great part of 

the harbour. From this place the iſland. 
of Goree appears to the ſouth as a ſandy 


country; and Zealand is to the. north. 
of. it. | | 
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Having often heard of the naval ſtrength 
of the United Provinces, ſo formidable at 
ſea, within little more than half a century; 


and as we had hardly ſeen a ſhip of war in 


any other part of theſe provinces, we en- 
tertained ſome expectation of being agree- 
ably ſurpriſed at Helvoet. All the naval 
ſtrength, however, which we could diſcover 
here, amounted only to ten capital ſhips , 
theſe indeed appeared to be clean and in 
good order, but without -any modern im- 
provement in their ſtructure. In this par- 
ticular, the Dutch are ſaid to be forty years 


behind the Engliſh ; but there has lately 


been a great decline of the naval ſtrength 


of the Dutch. 
It is not an hundred years, ſince the 


Dutch were able to vie with England; and 


towards the cloſe of the laſt century, even 
in time of peace, they employed between 
thirty-five and forty ſhips of war. Upon 
an emergency, they were then able to ſend 
an hundred fail to ſea, And it was com- 
puted, that the ſupport of thirty capital 
ſhips, at that time, coſt them annually but 


ſix millions of guilders, or five hundred 


and fifty thouſand pounds; which in Eng- 
land, reckoning five hundred men in each 
ſhip, would be ſeven hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds. 4 SO 552 


The packet-boats are built commodiouſly | 


for paſſengers, and have about fourteen 
beds or cabbins. In theſe veſſels, there 
ſeems to be a certain degree of equality 


obſerved between the officers and the men, 


which ſlackens the reins of diſcipline, _ 
The general idea given by Sir William 
Temple of the Dutch, is as follows; Hol- 
land is a country where the earth is better 
than the air, and profit more in requeſt 
than honour; where there is more ſenſe 
than wit, more-good nature than good hu- 
mour, and more wealth than pleaſure; where 
a man would chuſe rather to travel than to 
live, ſhall find more things to obſerve than 
_ and more perſons to eſteem than 
ve.” | | 


As a contraſt to this, ſome burleſque 
hiſtorian ſays; in Holland, the four ele- 
ments are good for nothing; it is a.coun- 
try where — worſhip a golden idol, ſeated 
on a throne of cheeſe, and crowned with 
tobaceo ; where art ſurpaſſes nature, and 
induſtry alone makes the ſtate flouriſh , 
where ruſticity of ſpeech is preferred to the 


| perſuaſive ſoftneſs of gentle words, and a 


coarſeneſs of manners makes a ſhew of li- 
berty; where the wives are miſtreſſes, and 
the huſbands ſervants; where the houſes, 


dy dint of frequent waſhings, appear as 


cabinets, and an exceſs of cleanlineſs is in- 
convenient; in a word, wheres butter and 


cheeſe 1s the haryeſt and reward of the peo- 


ple's toil.” | | 

The Dutch are moſt certainly devoted to 
commerce; and though in the midſt of 
Europe, detached as it were from other na- 


tions, they are bred up in an abhorrence of 


regal power, and conſequently have a diſ- 
taſte for the manners of the polite nations, 
ſubject to this form of government. It 
may be preſumed, that later ages have im- 
proved many of the higher ranks of their 
people; but perhaps ſome of them may 
have at the ſame time exchanged their par- 
ſimonious ſimplicity, for an expenſive and 
luxurious manner of living, and by ren- 


dering themſelves neceſſitous, opened a wax 


to thoſe temptations, which their artful and 
ambitious neighbours have thought proper 
to play upon them. | 

The eaſe, gentleneſs and ſweetneſs of 
manners, found in the polite nations, are 
ſeldom poſſeſſed, even amongſt the higher 
ranks of the people in Holland, though 
we often meet with an exceſs of complai- 
ſance; nor is this at all ſurpriſing, it we 
conſider, that men devoted to the arts of 
gain, from their earlieſt life, can with dif- 
ficulty be formed to a truz taſte of ſociety. 
The amuſement in which the Dutch have 
the greateſt pretence to delicacy, is that of 
gardening; for which ſome of them con- 
tract ſo great a paſſion, that a law has been 
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paſſed among them for reſtraining the price 
of tulip- roots. | 
They are ſo well convinced, that much 


, diverſion not only creates expence, but calls | 


off the mind from buſineſs and domeſtic 

duties, that in Amſterdam no public ſhows 

are permitted within the walls. Though 

- fince 1750, Italian operas are countenan- 

ced, and even promoted by ſome of the 

ny After ws in the evening, 
eve rſon that paſſes the gates pays one 

Aiver, Fd a — vers, U di- 

verſions are taxed with this impoſt; it is 

not however very conſiderable, for the peo- 

ple have not a great paſſion for theatrical 
entertainments. In the winter time, ſkeit- 

ing is their greateſt amuſement. Their re- 

tired manner of living is often the occaſion, 
that the men when they affect a chearful, 

polite and delicate turn of manners, are 

awkward, and when gay, wicked. The 

ſame remark holds alſo with regard to the 

women, when they depart from a reſerved 

habit of life. 5 

Their notions of religion, which muſt 
ever influence the manners of a people, are 
not very liberal; and though the practice 
of it is ſtrictly enjoined as a duty, it does 
not appear to be rendered delightful. Sir 
William Temple's remark is, that if re- 
ligion does more good in other places, it 
does leſs hurt here.“ 

He imputes the grandeur of their ſtate, 
in a great meaſure, to the modeſty and ſim- 
plicity of their manner of living, which 
was the general faſhion among the firſt ma- 


giſtrates in his time; and he further adds, 


that he never ſaw the great penſioner de 
Witt in his coach, nor his cloathing, equi- 
page, houſe or furniture, beyond that of 
any private merchant. a 

It is not difficult to conceive, that con- 
ſtant application to buſineſs, and indefati- 
gable induſtry, not diverted by any of the 
„ e 36 42S nor by the habit or temp- 
tation of pleaſure, ſhould produce that de- 
gree of wealth, power and influence, at 


which, with reſpe& to individuals, they 
may yet boaſt, though the ſtate is ſunk in 
reputation as well as power. | 
With regard to the air or water of the 
Netherlands, the elements are in no coun- 
try more blended than in this; the abun- 
dance of water, muſt neceſſarily affect the 
air. At ſome ſeaſons of the year, many of 
their moſt fertile ſpots are overflown, which 
renders both ws and water diſagreeable. 
Turf, which is reckoned much inferior to 
wood or coal, for fuel, is the principal ar- 
ticle of that kind of firing to the inhabi- 
_ Wer this land of moiſture, does not 
ordinarily prevent the le from enjoyin 
a „ ſhare of Health. thou 5 2 
lives ſeem to be ſhorter than with us in 
Great-Britain. There are ſeveral inſtances 
of remarkable recoveries in Holland, in 
conſumptive caſes ; which, however, are not 
ſo general among them as in England. The 
reaſon of this ſeems owing not ſo much to 
their climate, as their careful manner of 
cloathing. 155 

The vapours ariſing from the canals in 
Holland, affect the air in fuch a manner, 
that the fronts of the houſes near the wa- 
ter- ſide are frequently diſcoloured in one 
night; this occaſions a particular attention 
to the outſide, as well as the interior part 
of their buildings. The manner in which 
the Dutch cloath themſelves, is a demon- 
ſtration how ſubje& they are to rheumatic 
pains, neceſſity having taught them that 
kind of habit, which we are inadvertently 
apt to ridicule, . 25 
There are many Hollanders who think 
judiciouſly, and in ſome reſpects live ele- 
gantly, but few of them philoſophically. 
The common people in Holland are ex- 
tremely booriſh ; the ill manners of the 
common people in England, is expreſſed 
rather by a libertine than a booriſh conduct, 
but the general turn among the former is 
more humble. Cheeſe, beer, and tobacco; 
are the joys which ſeem to crown their la- 
bours; geneva, to which they are well 


which the Hollanders once arrived; and of | known to be no enemy, and. which 1s not 
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alrogether improper for their climate, con- 
tributes much to the circulation of their 
blood. But they are apt in their cups. to 
mix cruelty with ruſticity. | 

As they are not ſo much improved in 
their ſentiments as our common people, 
neither are they ſo ſtrong, active, and ca- 
pable of labour. This may be imputed 
not only to the different genius of nations, 
but alſo to the ſuperiority of our climate, 
and the different nature of the liberty which 
we enjoy; add to this, that the animal food 
which our common people eat, is incompa- 
rably more ſtrengthening than their fiſn, 
cheeſe, milk, and grout, to which the po- 
verty of their own produce confines them. 
It is true, the United-Provinces abound in 
paſture-· lands; but cheeſe being fo great an 
article of commerce, as ſome of the inha- 
bitants cannot, others will not afford them- 
ſelves fleſh for their diet. A moderate uſe 
of animal food, would in all probability 
tend to the prolongation of their lives, in 
that moiſt climate. 6 T 

Conſtancy of employment, coldneſs of 
complexion, and perhaps the nature of 
their food, alſo, may contribute to their 
being but little given to gallantry... The 
women, not thoſe - of the higher ranks, 
adorn their heads with gold lace, and other 
ſuch ornaments, but with more frugality 
than is generally practiſed in Germany. 


Except among a few court-ladies, they have 


not much taſte or delicacy in their manners. 
There are ſome. of complexions, but 
not many beautiful. Their teeth in gene- 
ral are bad, probably owing to the uſe of 
hot liquors, as tea, coffee, &c. We ob- 
ſerved, at Saardam, that many of the wo- 
men are pale and languid, and not a few 
crooked. They acknowledge, that moſt 
of their children, till the age of eight or 
ten years, are ſickly; the women in this 
country ſeldom breed after the age of thirty. 
The men are remarkable for the great num- 
ber of breeches which they wear, and the 
women for the pots with live coals of 


wood or turf, which they ſet into boxes bo- 


629 
red full of holes and put under their pet- 


ticoats, for warming themſelves in cold 


weather. This is not only apt to make 
them old for procreation, before the time 
ordain'd by nature, but the ſmell of the 
coals 1s offenſive. Upon the whole, they 


have a proverbial ſaying, that the dirtieſt 


piece of furniture in a Dutchman's houſe 
is his wife. 

Whether it be the remains of any jea- 
louſy which they have retained, ſince the 
time of the Spaniſh: government, or the 
mere effect of prudence, it is obſerved, that 


many of them will not mention their wives 


in company, .nor do they ſeem pleaſed that 
others ſhould ſpeak of them, though in the 
moſt reſpectful terms. This 9 may 
be imputed. to that incommunicative man- 
ner of life, in which the lower and middle 
ſorts of the people are bred up. | 

It is no uncommon thing in Holland, ex- 
cept among thoſe who have travelled and 
acquired ſome generoſity -of behaviour, to 


treat ſtrangers, by whom they get nothing, 


þ 


| 


; 


q 


with that fort of reſerve, as plainly indi- - 
cates that you may go about your buſineſs 
as ſoon as you pleaſe. But there is nothing 
that lowers the reputation of the Holland- 


ers, or reflects greater diſnonour on them, 
than their cruelty. This does not ariſe ſo 


much from fiery particles in their blood, or 
warm paſſions, as the love of money, wit- 
neſs their unmeaſurable ſnedding of human 
blood. But they have followed the exam- 
ple of their old maſters, by taking the ſame 
ſteps to ſupport themſelves in the Eaſt, as 
the others did in the Weſt-Indies. In this, 
Great-Britain is highly diſtinguiſhed, no 
part of her — being founded on un- 
warrantable ſlaughter. 

Upon conſidering a government of ſo 


complex a nature as that of the United- 


Provinces, in which ſuch a variety of in- 
tereſts and inclinations are neceſſary to ſup- 
port it in full force and efficacy; it is ra- 
ther amazing how it has laſted ſo long, than 
that of late years it has tottered and been 
in danger of ſubverſion. 

| Hiſtorians 


1 
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Hliſtorians ſeem to agree, that the people 
a te | of theſe calamities, which aroſe from our 


of which it is compoſed, ſo early as 
time when the Roman commonwealth gave 
Jaws to a great part of the world, were in 
the. higheſt degree impatient of any en- 
croachments on their liberty. 


Under Philip II. of Spain, and his go- 


vernors ſucceſſively, they groaned under hea- 
vy oppreſſions. Several formidable at- 


tempts were made, from the year 1556, to 


Icchantmen on their voyages, and bringing 


1979, to compel them to ſubmit to an ar- 
bitrary power, extended not only to their 
lives and fortunes, but alſo to their conſci- 
ences. Perſecutions have often called forth 
ſuch an exertion of human ſtrength, as 
ſeems plainly to argue the interpoſition of 

idence. The * Munſter, in 
1648, at length ſettled the independency 
of r The deputies of Ne ares, | 
were no longer denominated rebels by the 
Spaniards. The vigilance, ſobriety, and 
induſtry of the Dutch, having ſupported 
their revolt againſt the crown of Spain, af- 
ter many years ſpent in laborious trials of 
their n conſtancy, they at length formed 
that of government which now exiſts; 


The Dutch are tenacious of their liber- 
ty, but ſeem to fall into a belief, that they 
need not provide the means of ſupporting 
that liberty, as their good friends and al- 


lies will do that buſineſs for them. We 
may ſee what notions Sir William Temple 


| of 'this 1 he ſays, thus 
theſe ſtomachful people, who could not en- 
dure the leaſt exerciſe of arbitrary power, 
or impoſitions, or the ſight of any foreign 
troops, under the Spaniſh government, 
have been ſince inured to all of them, in 
the higheſt „under their own popu- 
lar magiſtrates, bridled with hard laws, ter- 
rified with ſevere executions, environed with 


foreign forces, and oppreſſed with the moſt 


cruel hardſhips, and variety of taxes, that 


was ever known under any government.“ 
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| But this as plainly not the cate. | 


reſtoring them the reſt which appeared not 


— 


It might be expected, that the remembrante 


common enemies, ſhould, whilſt theſe lat. 
ter are in the ſame ſtrength and inclination, 
bind them to us in the ſtrongeſt friendſhip 


Notwithſtanding all the artful evaſions, 
and ungenerouſneſs of the Dutch in the 
late war; it is hard to ſay what had been 
their fate, if Britiſh valour, and Britiſh trea- 
ſure, had not been ſo much employed to 
keep France at bay. Who can relate with. 
out ſorrow, the event of the battle of Fon- 
tenoy, when victory was ſnatched from us, 
not ſo much by our enemies, as by our 
friends? We had indeed reaſon to ſulpect, 
that the Dutch did not mean well to us. 

It is a truth too obvious to be denied, 
chat the Dutch receiving ſome preſent ad. 
vantages by their commerce with France, 
was one obſtacle to their being detach- 
ed from their deluſive connection with 
that crown; inſomuch, that carrying their 
complaiſance too far for that nation, whilſt 
at war with Great-Britain, and tranſporting 
military ftores and other [merchandiſe for 
them, we were obliged to ſeize their mer- 


them into port, after a fair tryal, con- 
demned ſeveral of them and their cargoes, 


to have been en in an illicit trade, 
contrary to the faith of treaties and true al- 


The matter of fact, in ſhort, is, that in 
the laſt war, either the timidity of the 
Dutch, the artifices of French miniſters, 
who diſguiſed things, or perhaps that per- 
ſuaſion which is apt to conquer all mankind, 
inclined them more to ſee Great-Britain 
ruined, than to erect new trophies on the 
ruins of the French commerce. This is 
very certain, that the Dutch looked with a 
jealous eye on the Britiſn trade, concluding 
that every ſtep it obtained, would throw 
their own backwards. | 


CHAP. 
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De NETHERLANDS deſcribed. 


C HAP. XXXII. 
Travels into the NETHERLANDS. 


SRC 


T. I. 


Giving an Account of the River Scheld, the City of Antwerp, its Squares and Streets, par- 


ticularly the Mere, its Braſs-Crucifix, the Lillo, great Market-Place, Town-Houſe, Houſe 
of the Hans-T owns, the Cathedral, Jeſuits Church, Carmelite Church, that of our Bleſſed 
Lach, its Paintings, Abbey of St. Michael, Engliſh Nunnery, Gates of the City, Statue 
of a Giant, its Markets, famous Statue of the Duke of Alva, Attempt of the Duke of 


Alenzon 20 ſurpriſe this City, and.its Captures at different Times, &c. 


F TER viewing every thing worthy: | 


'a traveller's notice, in the principal 
places of the Unit d Provinces, we ſet out 
by the uſual * methads of conveyance into 
the Netherlands. The firſt place we came 
to was 2. | 
Antwerp, the natives call it Anwerpen, 
the French. Anvers,. and its Latin appella- 


_ - tion is Antverpia, or Andoverpum. It lies 


in a low and fenny ground, on the river 
K 20 . 

This river, mentioned by Cæſar, riſes in 
the country of Vermandois, and paſſing by 
Cambray, Valenciennes,. 'Tournay, Dor- 
nick, Oudenard, Ghent, Rupelmond, and 


at laſt Antwerp, divides itſelf afterwards 


into. two channels, of which the ſouthern 
is called the Hont, or Dog, and the other 
taking its courſe, from Bergen-op-Zoom, 
falls into the ſea between the iſles of Zeland. 


This city is of a large extent, and almoſt | 


round, being encompaſſed with a fine wall, 
planted with rows of trees on each ſide, 
and walks between them broad enough for 
two coaches to go abreaſt. The walls are 
faced; with brick and free: ſtone, after the 
modern way, though the baſtions are none 


of the largeſt, but the ditch is very broad 


and deep. One cannot imagine a more de- 


lightful. proſpect than walking round theſe 


walls, where at every turn you have freſh 


lanted with trees. 5 
In this city are twenty-two ſquares, or 


all ſtraight, broad, and the houſes high, 


within, and gardens behind. The princi- 


tour, and the houſes are generally of free- 
ſtone. At the head of this ſtreet is a fine 
crucifix of braſs, thirty-three feet high, 
upon a marble pedeſtal, which was erected 
in- the year 1033: 

| Adjacent to this mere. is the exchange 
for merchants, the firſt which was built 


in Europe, and from which Sir Thomas. 
Greſham took his model of that at Lon- 


dom; that at Amſterdam was alſo. taken: 
from the ſame ſtruE&ure.. It has four ſpa- 
cious gates, oppoſite to one another, which 
are always open; and the walks on each: 


blue marble, all of them engraved, but. 
| | wy | p29 


objects of boroughs, villages, and country 
ſeats, and the whole country round finely 


public places, and two hundred and ſtreets, 


even the antiquity of them adding to their 
beauty, as it ſhews what this city was when 
firſt built. Moſt of them have court-yards. 


pal ſtreet is called the Mere, with the wa- 
ter running under it; it is well payed, and 
ſo broad, that fix ceaches can go a-breaſt in 
it, thither theſe vehicles come to take a 


fide are ſupported by forty- three pillars of 
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not two of them alike. The length of this 
exchange is one hundred and eighty feet, 
and the breadth one hundred and forty. 
Underneath are vaults and magazines for 
merchant-goods, and above is an academy 
for painting, ſculpture, architecture and 
mathematics. The building of this ex- 
change coſt the city 300,000 crowns. And 
indeed Antwerp was once the' emporium 
for trade in this part of Europe, being 
ſituated on the banks of the Scheld, where 
ſhips of the greateſt burthen came up to 
her quays, as in the river Thames at Lon- 
don. But no ſooner were the ſeven United- 
Provinces declared a free ſtate, and the na- 
vigation of the Scheld yielded to them by- 
Spain, than they built a fort called Lillo, ſeven 
miles below this city, upon the narroweſt 
part of the river, to hinder all ſhips from 
coming up, except what paid cuſtom to 
them; and as Fluſhing in Zeland is at the 
mouth of the Scheld, they took effectual 
care to render the navigation that way im- 
pra&icable. So that trade removed from 
Antwerp to Amſterdam, a town forinerly 
not conſiderable, but now one of the moſt 
flouriſhing in Europe, This drove the 
merchants of Antwerp to turn their heads 
_ jewelling, painting, and banking; 
ich they have continued to this day in 
the greateſt perfection; as at Antwerp bills 
of exchange may be negociated for any 
ſam, to what part ſoever in Europe one 
has a mind. And in the laſt confederate 
war, two brothers of the name of de Ko- 
ning paid, the one the army of France, and 
the other that of the allies. lh tp. 
On the Scheld there is another fort, called 
St. Mary, about fix miles below Antwerp, 
and belonging to the houſe of Auſtria. 
The great market-place, where ſtands 
the town-houſe, is very ſpacious, and the 
ſcene of all public executions. In the year 
1713, the magiſtrates cauſed twenty-nine 
houles here to be pulled down, in order to 
make this place larger and more beautiful. 
The town-houſe is a very noble piece of 


Deſeription of AN 


TWERP, from 
free-ſtone, with a fine frontiſpiece, adorned 
with ſeveral ſtatues, alſo a cupola, and an 
eagle on the P. . 
The body of the magiſtrates is choſen 
only out of the patrician families, which 
are thoſe of Olins, Hoboken, Bode, Vole- 
ker, Impegem, Pape, and Wilmar ; and is 
compoſed of two burgomaſters, and eigh. 
teen echevins, beſides two treaſurers, a re- 
ceiver, two penſionaries, four recorders, four 
ſecretaries, and twelve counſellors, who 
compoſe the inferior magiſtracy. | _ 
The houſe of the Hans-towns, called Eaſt- 

erlings, by the Flemings Oofterlingen, built 
when this city was in a very flouriſhing condi- 
tion, in the year 1368; for the conveniency of 
the merchants from the Baltic, was a ſquare 
ſtone-building, ef two hundred and thirty 
feet, with magazines on the top for dry 
goods, and cellars below for ſuch as are 
wet; and in the middlegtory, which has a 

allery quite round the ſquare, are three 

undred lodging-rooms for merchants. But 
now *tis turned into a horſe-barrack ; the 
cellars ſerve for ſtables, and the rooms 
above for hay- magazines; and it is running 
to ruin. The heſſen-houſe has been none 
of the worſt in former times. No city 
in the Netherlands has ſo many and ſuch 
fine churches as Antwerp, being an epiſco- 
pal ſee, whoſe prelate is a ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Mechlin. | 

The cathedral of our Bleſſed Lady, which 

is alſo a parochial church, is a moſt noble 
pit, being more than five hundred feet 
ong, two hundred and thirty broad, and 
three hundred and fixty high. Its ſteeple 
is the fineſt in the world. The emperor 
Charles V. when he made his public entry 
into Antwerp, ſaid, it ought to be put in 
a caſe, and ſhewn only once a year as a ra- 
rity.” It is four hundred and ſixty- ſix feet 
high, the croſs on the top a hundred and 
fifty one, the diameter of the clock thirty 
feet, and the circumference ninety. It 
contains thirty-three great bells, and two 
chimes. Tis a curious piece of workman- 


architecture; tis a very large building of 


ſhip, and arched a-top like an imperial 
| crown. 
1 
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crown. The three principal doors of this 
church are caſed with marble and gilt. 
The altars in this large church are finely 


adorned with paintings, ſome of them done | 


by Rubens. The picture of taking down 
our Saviour from the croſs, the figures in 
which are all as big as life, is reckoned a 
maſterpiece. There are alſo ſome fine pie- 
ces of Quintin Maſſey's, a blackſmith by 
trade, who falling in love with a painter's 
daughter, aſked her in marriage; but the 
father made anſwer, that he would never 
beſtow her upon any. but a painter. Upon 
which the blackſmith went into Italy, put 
himſelf to the Lombardy ſchool, and in a 
few years returned a greater maſter than 
his ſweet-heart's father, and accordingly 
had her. He is buried at the entrance into 
the cathedral, where his effigy 1s put up, 
with a Latin inſcription. * That connu- 

bial love made a painter of a blackſmith.” 
Before this, he had made that curious iron- 
work on the wall before the weſt door. 
It was in this cathedral, that Philip II. of 

Spain, after the abdication of his father, the 
emperor Charles V. held, on the twenty-firſt 
of January, 1555, a chapter of the order of 
the golden-fleece, in which he created nine- 
teen knights, among whom were king 
Henry VIII. of England, Francis I. of 
France, Ferdinand, king of the Romans, 
Chriſtian, king of Denmark, Maximilian, 
king of Bohemia, Sigiſmund, king of Po- 
land, and John, king of Portugal, whoſe 
banners are ſtill hanging in the choir of this 
church. | 

Here are four other parochial churches, 
namely, St. Gregory, St. James, which is 
alſo collegiate, St. Andrew, and St. Wal- 
burge, beſides twenty-five colleges, nunne- 
ries, and houſes of religious; among which, 
the jeſuits church is reckoned one of the fineſt 
in Europe. The front is a noble piece of 
architecture, having a ſtatue of Ignatius 
Loyola on the top. All the inſide 1s paved 
with white marble, and the galleries are 
ſupported Hy fifty-ſix marble columns. The 


great altar is alſo of marble, intermixed 
Vox. I. Nums. XXXII. 
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with jaſper, porphyry, and gold, and on the 
cieling are thirty- eight pictures from the 
hiſtory of the New Teſtament, done by 
Rubens, and Vandyke; the carving is moſt 
excellent, and the flower-work by Segers a 
Jeſuit. The chapel of the Virgin, adjacent 
to it, is more magnificent ſtill. The pic- 
ture of the aſſumption of the Virgin, on 
the great altar, was done by Rubens, and 
called by him his favourite piece; round 
it are ſix ſtatues of alabaſter, repreſenting 
the founders of this chapel. This church 
was very much damaged ſome years ago, 
and the galleries, of marble, beaten down 
by thunder; but it has been pretty well re- 
paired, and is much lighter by the want of 
the galleries. The college of the jeſuits, 
with its library, in four chambers, the foun- 
der of which was Godfrid Houtappel, and 
whoſe tomb is in a chapel on the ſouth fide 
of the church, are alſo worth the curioſity 
of a ſtranger, 

The Carmelite church is famous for the 
large filver ſtatue of the Virgin Mary. 

We likewiſe took a view of the noble 
and rich abbey of St. Michael, which ſtands 
near the ramparts, on the banks of the ri- 
ver Scheld. Here all ſovereign princes 
take up their lodgings, when they paſs this 
way. The apartments are truly royal, and 
the refectory, or hall, where the monks 
dine, who are ſixty-three in number, is as 
large and as well painted as St. George's 
hall at Windſor caſtle. They are of the 
order of St. Norbert, archbiſhop of Mag- 
deburg in Germany, who came to Ant- 
werp in the year 1124, and eſtabliſhed this 
order. His pretended miracles are painted 
round the church. Among other curioſi- 
ties in this abbey, we ſaw a glaſs which re- 
preſented pictures of our Saviour and the 
Virgin Mary, made up by putting toge- 
ther ſeveral other heads; the one being ex- 


hibited from a certain picture, which con- 


tained no leſs than thirteen faces, and the 
other from one of twelve. With an in- 
ſcription, denoting this, under that of the 
Virgin. Here alſo we ſaw the tomb of a 
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counteſs of Brabant, who had been drowned, 
alſo her ſtatue on it. Near the Warf- gate is a 
church of Walburgis, an Engliſh ſaint. 
Among the nunneries here, is an Engliſh 
one of the order of St. Tereſa, who never 
wear linen, nor eat fleſh, and lie upon 
ſtraw. The grates here are ſo diſmal, that 
it looks like a prion. 
At Antwerp are ſeven gates, from each 
of which runs a long ſtreet, that terminates 
at the cathedral about the middle of the 
city. On the top of the gate leading to the 
quay, ſtands the ſtatue of a giant with a 
gauntlet in his hand, as in a throwing atti- 


tude; which they ſay is the origin of the 


name of the city; for it is pretended that 
one Antigon who lived here, cut off the 
hands of every ſtranger that came in his 
way, and threw them into the river; for 
werpen ſignifies to throw, and ant or hant, 
a hand. But this ſeems merely a lame ſhift 
for finding an etymology to Antwerp. This 
gate, as many of the others, was deſigned 
by that famous painter and archite&, Sir 
Peter Paul Rubens, who was born here and 
is buried in St. James's church. 

The markets are here at their proper diſ- 
tance, every one having their particular 
ſquare or market place. The fiſh market 


by the river fide is very ſpacious ; but the 


moſt curious among them 1s the Friday- 
market, where all ſorts of houſhold goods, 
pictures, and jewels, are fold by auction; and 
here are often got very good pennyworths. 
Pictures have been ſold there for a crown a 
piece, the frames of which coſt double the 
money. The reaſon of this is, that when 
a man dies, who has a family of children, 
the pictures in his poſſeſſion are all {ent to 
the Friday's market, and the produce di- 
vided among the children equally. 

The citadel of Antwerp is one of the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt regular in any place, 
being an exact pentagon. It ſtands an the 
ſouth ſide of the city, and on the banks of 
the Scheld, commanding the town, the 
river, and the neighbouring country. The 
building of this fortreſs by order of king 


The duke was repreſented to the life, com- 
| pletely 
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| city, was engraved the following inſcrip- 


chaſed away rebellion, re-eſtabliſhed reli- 


| 


Philip II. of Spain, was the firſt check to 
the trade and greatneſs of this city, which 
before was a free port. It was built by the 
duke of Alva, and to keep the citizens in 
awe, It has five baſtions, which defend 
one another with double ditches, large, and 
deep, and but one gate to go in and out, 
Its circuit 1s about two thouſand five hun- 
dred paces. 
It was in this -citadel that the duke of 
Alva, erected that famous ſtatue which oc- 
caſioned ſo much confuſion in the city, 


armed, ſtanding on a pedeſtal of 
blue marble, holding in one hand his trun- 
cheon, and ſtretching out the other over 
the city, to ſhew that he protected it and 
had procured it peace. Under his feet lay 
a monſtrous figure with two heads, repre- 
ſenting the nobility and the people, whom 
he pretended he. had conquered and ſub- 
dued. There were allo ſome other emble- 
matical figures, as maſks, ſnakes, clubs, 
&c. alluding to ſeveral events. On that 
ſide of the pedeſtal which was towards the 


tion; to the honour of Ferdinand Alva- 
res de Toledo, duke of Alva, governor of 
the Netherlands, and the moſt faithful ſer- 
vant of the moſt gracious king of Spain 
Philip II. for having appeaſed ſedition, 


gion, and aſſured the peace of theſe pro- 
vinces.” This ſtatue made a great noiſe, 
and exaſperated the people to ſuch a degree, 
that the mob got together on an holiday, 
forced their way by ſurprize into the citadel 
and tore the ſtatue into a thouſand pieces, 
as they would have ſerved him, if he had 
been there in perſon. 1 
Among the privileges granted to this 
city by its princes, there is one by which 
every perſon born in it is a citizen, thoug| 
both his father and mother be foreigners. 
Francis of Valois, duke of Alencon end 
brother to the French king Henry III. hav- 
ing been inſtalled duke of Brabant at Ant- 
werp in the year 1582, and appointed £0- 
vernor 


vernor of the Netherlands by the ſtates 
general, thought his authority confined 
within too narrow bounds. So that in order 
ro make himſelf more abſolute, he reſolved 
to ſurpriſe the city of Antwerp. Accord- 
ingly January 17, 1583, he cauſed ſeventeen 
companies of foot to enter the town, and 
drew near the walls with his army all French- 
men, as if he had no other deſign than to re- 
view it. But the citizens having diſcovered 
his real intention, defended themſelves ſo 
bravely, that they drove the French out of 
the city, killed above fifteen hundred of 
them, among whom were three hundred 
noblemen, and took above two thouſand 
priſoners. The citizens loſt no more than 
eighty men in that action. The duke hay- 
ing thus miſcarried in his undertaking, en- 
deavoured to excuſe himſelf to the ſtates; 
but they would truſt him no longer. Upon 
which he retered into France, where he ſoon 
died of grief. 

In 1585, the duke of Parma governor 


II. Deſcription of Bruſſels, its Gates, Walls, Streets, Market Places, Town-Houſe, with a 
Statue of St. Michael, its fine Tapeſtry and Paintings, Halls, Noblemens Houſes, imperial 


Palace, Statues, Park, Sc. the Armoury, 


Houſe, Public Fountains, the Rivage, Treck Schout, Canals, Churches, as that of the 
Carmelites, St. Gudula, Religious Houſes, Engliſh Nunneries, the Beguinage, Mount of 
Piety, Fancy of the Inhabitants for the Number Seven, Public Eating-Houſes, Hackney- 
Coaches, its ſeveral unfortunate Accidents, Wood of Sogne, Courts and Councils, 
Chamber of Accounts, Feudal and Foreſt Courls, its Magiſtracy, Trade, Manufactures, 


and Territory, Cc. 

E took our way from Antwerp to 
W Bruſſels by water, changing boat 
about five times, on account yo rv many 
locks and fluices on the canals, the country 
about Bruſſels being two hundred feet 
higher than Antwerp. About five miles 
from Bruſſels there is a palace called Fon- 
taine, where three rivers croſs, and one of 
them 1s conveyed over a bridge. 

This city which the French call Bruxelles, 
and the Latins Bruxellæ, is the capital of 
Brabant, and uſual reſidence of the gover- 
nor general of the Netherlands, which dig- 


nity is at preſent in prince Charles of Lor- 


French in 1708, they alſo attempted this 


„ 04s 
of the Netherlands, for the king of Spain; 
took this city after a twelve month's fiege, 
one of the moſt remarkable ever heard of; 
for he could not poſſibly have taken it, had 
it not been for the ſtupendous bridge which 
he laid over the Scheld, in order to carry 
on his attacks. He re-eſtabliſhed the Ro- 
man catholics here, whom the inhabitants 
had but lately baniſhed, and reſtored the 
city to the crown of Spain. After the death 
of Charles II. of Spain, the French ſeized 
upon 1t; but though provided with a ſtrong 
garriſon, it ſurrendered to the duke of 
Marlborough in 1706, about a month after 
his. glorious victory at Ramellies. When 
Bruges and Ghent were betrayed to the 


city, but were diſappointed. 

Having thus ſurveyed every thing curious 
in Antwerp, and given an account of what- 
ever deſerved notice relating to this city, 
we were preparing to depart for Bruſſels. 


Palace of Orange with others, the Opera- 


rain; it is ſituated on the little river Senne, 
that runs through it. Bruſſels makes a very 
noble appearance as you pals from Aloft to 
it, being on the brow of an hill, and from 
below, the whole of it is ſeen, No city in 
Europe makes a finer figure at a diſtance, 
except Naples and Genoa; and like them, 
when you are in the town, it is all up and 
down hill. The number of its gates tis 
ſeven, namely, that of Louvain to the eaſt, 
Namur to the ſouth, Anderlecht to the 
weſt, Flanders to the north, Scharebeeck to 
the north-eaſt, Hall to the ſouth-weſt, and 
laſtly, that of Vilvorden upon the canal, 
41 2 | which 
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which makes the tower or High Park of | 
Bruſſels for the ladies to take the air. Out 


at every one of theſe gates are large ſuburbs, 


where the citizens have their gardens for 


their Summer recreation. - 
The city is ſurrounded with a double 


brick wall, having a pretty large interval 


and ſmall ditches ; but the place is too large 
to hold out a long ſiege, being about ſeven 
miles in circuit. The ſtreets are very ſpa- 
cious, though ſteep, and the houſes gene- 
rally pretty high. Here are ſeven ſquares 
or market places, which are very fine. The 
great market place is one of the moſt beau- 


tiful ſquares in the world. The town-houſe, 


where the magiſtrates meet, takes up a 
quarter of the ſquare, and is a noble pile, 
with a ſteeple upon it about three hundred 
and er 3 feet high. On the top of 
which is a ſtatue of St. Michael in copper 
gilt, the patron of this city, killing the 
dragon, and ſeventeen feet high; it ſerves 
for a weather-cock. * Oppoſite to it 1s the 
royal palace, near which the counts of Eg- 
mont and Horne were beheaded. Before 


the court of the imperial palace, which 


ſtands on a hill, are braſs ſtatues of the 
emperors and dukes of Brabant, and the 
whole ſquare is furrounded with pillars of 
the ſame metal, and upon one of the towers 
is a bird pierced with an arrow, in memory 
of the ſhot which the Infanta Iſabella made. 
Behind the palace you deſcend by a pair of 
hanging ſtairs into a parterre, decorated 
with fountains and ever greens ; and behind 
that again is this park, which has ve 

pleaſant walks in it ſet with trees, like St. 


James's Park in London, where every body 


has liberty to take the air, and intermingled 


with grottos, fountains, and water works; 


being well ſtocked with deer. One piece 
here nearly reſembles Freſcati, imitating the 
ſound of all muſical inſtruments by a kind 
of perpetual motion. But the moſt ſurpriſ- 
ing thing in this park, is the echo, which 


makes ten or twelve diſtinct reverbera- 
tions. ; 


The entrance into this palace is by a ſpa- 
cious court, on the left hand of which is a 
great hall, that leads to the imperial chapel, 
adorned on the outſide like that of king 
Henry VII. at Weſtminſter Abbey. Front- 
ing the gate of this court you enter the 
royal apartments, which are very noble, 
but irregular, having been built at differ- 
ent times, and under them is a terras front- 
ing the parterre, on which are all the ſtatues 
of the dukes and ducheſſes of Brabant. 
And at the further end of the park, is a 
fine pleaſure houſe, built by the emperor 
Charles V. after his abdication ; whence it 
is called the emperor's houſe. 

In the town-houſe abovementioned, is 
the apartment where.the ſtates of Brabant 
meet. It is the beſt adorned of any in 
Europe, Here are three large rooms, in 
which is the reſignation of Charles V. to 
his ſon and brother done in tapeſtry, to 
ſuch great perfection, that no painting or 
any thing in the goblins at Paris can come 
up to it. This is ſet up in gilt frames. 
The other rooms. belonging to this aſſem- 
bly, are alſo finely adorned with original 
paintings. 

Round the other three parts of this large 
market proce; are the halls of the different 
trades of Bruſſels, where the deacons and 
tradeſmen meet on the affairs of their re- 
ſpective companies. They have each a great 
room for themſelves, and the reſt of the 
houſe ſerves for a tavern. Theſe halls are 
all of an equal height, and the fronts are 
decorated with ſculpture, gilding, and Latin 
inſcriptions on-them. | 

The herb market is alſo a very noble 
ſquare. The ſablon or horſe market, which 
may be about as large as Lincoln's-inn- 
fields in London, is ſurrounded with ſeveral 
handiome hotels, or noblemens houſes. That 
of the prince de la Tour & Taxis, conſiſt- 
ing of two ſpacious courts, is a very noble 
palace, finely adorned with original pictures, 
as is alſo that of the Engliſh earl of Ayleſ- 
bury, which looks over the Sablon. - 
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We took a view of the armoury, which 


ſands oppoſite to the imperial palace. It 
was well furniſned formerly, but has now 
only ſome few remains, ſuch as the armour 
of Charles V. the duke of Alva, the cardi- 
nal Infanta, and ſome others, with divers 
bucklers curiouſly wrought, the ſword of 
the emperor Charles V. with which he uſed 
to create knights of the order of the golden 
fleece, and ſome banners, taken at the 
battle of Pavia from Francis I. Allo the 
figures of ſeveral emperors and dukes in 
armour, on horſeback and on foot, with 
other curious antique arms according to 
the different manner of the ſeveral courts. of 
Germany. b 
Joining to this armoury are the garden 
walls of the palace of Orange, which like- 
wiſe ſtands on the eminence, and overlooks 
the whole city. This palace is very large 
and regular, but conſiſts only of one ſquare 
court. This was formerly the reſidence of 
the princes of Orange, when they came to 
court, before the confuſion occaſioned by 
the duke of Alva, and was left by king 
William III. of England, to the king of 
Pruſſia, who keeps it in good repair. 


Here are alſo the palaces of the prince 


of Ligne, the duke of Aremberg and Ar- 
ſcot, the princes of Epinoy, Bergs, Ruben- 
pre, and Egmont, in the gardens of the latter, 
there is a fine labyrinth, But the moſt agree- 
able gardens, on account of their ſituation, 
are thoſe belonging to the palace of the dukes 
of Bournonville, Gown which you not only 
lee every houſe in Bruſſels, but have alſo 
an extenſive view into the. country, as far 
as Aloſt one way, and Hall another, and 
as open as the proſpect of the terras at 
Windſor. In all theſe palaces there are col- 
tections of original paintings by the moſt 
tamous maſters, both Italian and Flemiſh. 
There are alſo ſeveral private gentlemen 
who have curious. collections, which they 
willingly ſhew ſtrangers. - 

The theatre for operas in Bruſſels, was 
built by the duke of Bavaria, in the year 
1700, This is certainly the nobleſt and 


the corners of the moſt public ſtreets. 
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largeſt in the world, being done in the 
Italian taſte with rows of lodges or cloſets, 
moſt of them having chimneys, which the 
nobility generally take for the Winter ſeaſon 
to accommodate their families and friends, 
and of which they keep the keys, That of 
the prince de Ligne is hung with looking- 
glaſs ; ſo that he can ſit in a corner of his 
lodge with half a dozen friends, drink a 
bottle, or eat a ſupper, which they often. 
do by a good fire, and at the fame time 
ſee the whole repreſentation in che looking- 
glaſs, without being ſeen by the actors or 
the company. 

In the ſame ſquare where the opera houſe 
ſtands, is alſo the mint, where money is 
coined; wherefore this ſquare is called la 
Place des Monnoyes, or the Mint-Square. 

The dukes of St. Pierre had in their fa- 
mily for the ſpace of a hundred and thirty- 

two years, four fine pictures of the markets 
of Bruſſels, done by Rubens and Snyder, 
which coſt them forty thouſand florins, and 
were the great ornaments of this city. But 
they were tranſported to England, and at 
Houghtonhall in the poſſeſſion of the late 
Sir Robert Walpole, earl of Orford. 

Even Rome itſelf is not better provided 


with water than Bruſſels. There are twenty - : 2 


public fountains adorned with ſtatues at 
In 
that of the herb market are repreſented four 
beautiful young women, that ſqueeze the 
water out of their breaſts, which ſpouts 
night and day at a great diſtance. The 
fountain in the middle of the town-houſe is. 
very much eſteemed ; it repreſents Neptune 
and his Tritons ſpouting out water, as 
the horſe alſo does from his mouth and 
noſtrils. 

The rivage as it is called, is the lower 
part of the city, and cut out into canals 
for the conveniency of ſhipping, which 
come from the ſea by means of a canal 
which was cut from Willibrook, a village 
on the Scheld, about fifteen miles diſtant 
from Bruſſels. This canal was finiſhed in 
the year 1661, by the celebrated archite& 


George 
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George Rinaldi, and coſt the city 1800000 
florins. By the way of this canal treck- 
ſchuyts go twice a day from Bruſſels to 


Antwerp and back again. It is the more 
ſurpriſing, as Bruſſels is fifty feet higher 
than Willibrook ; and yet by their ſluices 


they make the water equal. Theſe treck- 
ſchuyts or draught-boats, as being drawn 


by a horſe, are long covered boats, hay- 


ing two benches within placed length ways, 
on each of which fourteen or fifteen: paſ- 
ſengers can fit very conveniently. Each 
boat is drawn but by one horſe, which goes 
a gentle trot, at the rate of about three 


miles an hour. The fare for every paſſenger 


amounts to about two-pence farthing for 
every hour. : 

The canals of the Rivage in Bruſſels, are 
made like thoſe in Holland, with broad- 
ſtraight quays, planted with trees, where 
the Edies take the air in their coaches, and 

o out at the gate of Villevort or Vilvor- 
= contiguous to them, where there is a 
fine road, with four rows of trees on each fide 
along the canal for ſeveral miles; and from 


the Rivage the magiſtrates erected in 1667, 


a ſtately pair of ſtairs which leads to the 
walls, on which one may walk, under the 


ſhade of trees all the way round the city. 


The churches of this city are very mag- 
nificent; of theſe there are ſeven, which 


are parochial; namely, St. Gudula, our 


Lady of the chapel, St. Gory, St. Nicholas, 
which is the pariſh church for the magiſ- 
tracy, St. Catherine, St. James, which is 
the pariſn for the court, and our Lady de 
Finis-terre. 

The church of St. Gedula, which is alſo 
collegiate, is. the ſtatelieſt and largeſt of 
them all; it ſtands on the ,top of the hill, 
near the Louvain-gate, and 1s ſurrounded 


- with iron baluſtrades; the aſcent to it is 


from the brow of the hill by ſtately ftairs, 
which were finiſhed in the year 1707. It 
is an old Gothic building on the outſide, 
with two Large ſteeples on the eaſt end; but 


f&nely embelliſhed within. On the pillars 
| L 3 | 


mory of this, there is a yearly proceſſion on 


| precious ſtones are carried round the city, 
and attended by all the clergy, ſecular and 
regular, the magiſtrates, courts of juſtice, 
and even by the governor of the province. 


in the body of the church are the ſtatues 
of our Saviour and fix apoſtles on one fide 
and that of the Virgin Mary allo with fx 
apoſtles on the other; all as big as life. 
The little chapels on each ſide are finely 
adorned with paintings, and baluſtraded 
with marble. In the choir are ſeveral fine 
monuments of illuſtrious princes, as. the 
archduke Albert, and his wife Iſabella In. 
fanta of Spain, John duke of Brabant, 
with his wife Mary, daughter to Edward 
the Fourth, king of England; but the 
fineſt towards the great altar, is that of Er- 
neſt archduke of Auſtria, and governor of 
the low countries. Round this choir on the 
outſide are ſeveral pretty little chapels, but 
particularly that on the left hand of the 
choir, dedicated to the holy facrament, 
where they worſhip three hoſts, which they 
give out, were ſtabbed by a Jew about the 
year 1369 and bled. Theſe are expoſed 
every feſtival in a chalice richly ſet with 
diamonds. In order to perpetuate the me- 


the Sunday after the 13th of July, when 
theſe hoſts, embelliſhed with all kinds of 


The chapel where they are kept, is built 
all of marble, and the altar is of ſolid 
filver. 

In the Dominican church are the monu- 
ments of the duke and ducheſs of Cleve in 
Corinthian braſs. 5 

Here are many other churches well wor 
thy the curioſity of a traveller, eſpecially 
that of our Lady on the Sablon. The je- 
ſuits have a very fine church here, to which 
one aſcends by a ſtately ſtair-cafe, built in 
1716; and here they teach polite literature. 
All the other religious orders have their 
churches and monaſteries. And among the 
many nunneries in Bruſſels, there are two 
Engliſh, the one of Dominican ladies, 


en by cardinal Howard in the 2 
| | 0 
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of king Charles II. of England, of which 
one of the houſe of Norforlk is always ab- 
beſs, the other is of Benedictine nuns. 
The Beguinage or the foundation of 
dious maids, a fort of nuns here, is like a 
little town, being ſurrounded by a wall and 
ditch, and divided into pretty little ſtreets, 
where every beguine has her own apart- 
ment. Their number amounts generally 
to ſeven or eight hundred, and ſometimes 
more. They are governed by four matrons 
whom they chuſe out of their own body, 
and have a confeſſor or chaplain, appointed 
by the biſhop of Antwerp. Their church 
is a fine piece of architecture and lately, 
built, being almoſt milk white, 

The Mount of Piety here, a ſort of pub- 
lic office for lending money upon, pledges 
at a moderate intereſt, was eſtabliſhed by 


the archduke Albert and Iſabella his wife, 
in the year 1617. It is a vaſt building like 


a monaſtery z and there are private paſſages 
for going in without being ſeen from the 
public ſtreets. 
the protection of the archbiſhop of Mechlin, 
and the chancellors of Brabant for ever as 
governors, who put in a ſuperintendant and 
other proper officers for governing it. This 
has ſucceeded ſo well, that the magiſtrates 
in all the great cities of the Netherlands 
have erected ſuch mounts of piety. Theſe 
the Dutch call the Stads-leen- bank, or the 
the Lending- bank of the city, as being un- 
der the protection and government of the 
magiſtracy. i 

In Bruſſels we find ſome traces of the 
old fancy in favour of the number ſeven; 
for here are ſeven principal ſtreets that en- 
ter into the great market place, ſeven ſtately 
houſes in it, which are let out by the ſenate 
for the uſe of the corporation, ſeven pariſh 
churches, ſeven noble families, eminent for 
their antiquity and great privileges, ſeven 

midwives, ſworn and licenſed by the ſenate, 
to viſit the poor, as well as rich, when- 
ever called, ſeven public gates of Doric 
work, remarkable for leading to ſo many 
places of pleaſure or different exerciſes ; 


The archduke put it under 
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namely, one for fowling, a ſecond for fiſh- 
ing, a third for hunting, a fourth leads to 
pleaſant fields, a fifth to paſture- grounds, a 
ſixth to ſprings and vineyards, and a ſeventh 
to pleaſant gardens. 

This city is faid to have entertained at 
one time ſeven crowned heads, beſides the 
dukes of Savoy and Lorrain, with nine thou- 
ſand horſe belonging to their retinues. The 
inns or eating-houſes at Bruſſels are equal 
to any in the world; and a ſtranger has this 


advantage, that he may dine any time be- 


twixt twelve and three, on ſeven or eight 
diſhes of meat for leſs than twelve pence 
Engliſh. The wines alſo here are very good 
and cheap ; and for ſix-pence Engliſh, every 
hour you may have a coach that ſhall carr 
you wherever you pleaſe. | 
In the year 1489, about thirty-nine thou- 


'fand people died here of the plague, and in 


1529, they were ſorely afflicted with the 
ſweating ſickneſs. At one time they had 
upwards of two thouſand houſes deſtroyed 
by fire, and at another time fifteen thou- 
ſand weavers-ſhops. When the Nether- 
lands revolted, this city was poſſeſſed for 
ſome time by the confederates, but in 1585, 
was reduced to extremity and forced to 
ſurrender to the duke of Parma, by which 
means it fell under the dominion of Spain. 
When bombarded by the French under 
marſhal Villeroy, in the year 1695, whilſt 
our king William III. beſieged Namur, 
about twenty-five thouſand houſes were de- 


| moliſhed in forty-eight hours, but they 


have been ſince rebuilt with more ſplendor. 
Upon the death of king Charles II. of Spain, 
the French ſeized Bruffels, but after the 
battle of Ramillies, abandoned it to the 
duke of Marlborough. In the year 1708, 
the duke of Bavaria having formed a cor- 
reſpondence in the town attacked it by ſur- 
priſe with ten thouſand men, and had like 
to have carried it; but Mr. Paſchal the go- 
vernor, major general Murray, &c. bravely 
repulſed him, whilſt the duke of Maribo- 
rough and prince Eugene having at ti e 


ſame time forced the French lines and er- 


trenchments 
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_» trenchments on the banks of the Scheld, 
in order to come to the relief of the place, 
_ obliged the elector to raiſe the ſiege with 
precipitation. At the gates of Bruſſels be- 
gins the famous wood of Sogne, conſiſting 
of about 16526 acres of ground, out of 
which the inhabitants furniſh themſelves 
with firing, and are allowed to cut a certain 
uantity every year, changing the place of 
e foreſt where they cut, and freſh trees 
are always planted; by which means the 
wood will ſtand 1 for the uſe of 
the public. In this foreſt are three priories 
of Auguſtines, who entertain ſtrangers very 
handſomely. 

At Bruſſels are ſeveral courts and tribu- 
nals. The firſt in rank is the council of 
ſtate, in which the ſovereign or governor 
general of the Low countries, preſides ſome- 
times. Next to that is the privy-council, 
then the council of finances, and the cham- 
ber of accompts. There is alſo at Bruſſels a 
particular chamber of accompts, for the pro- 
vince of Brabant; it is compoſed of a pre- 
ſident, ſome maſters of accompts, auditors, 
and two recorders. All the receivers of 


the duchies of Brabant, Limburg, and | 


Luxemburg, as alſo of the country beyond 
the Maeſe, are accountable to this tribunal, 
The ſovereign feudal court of Brabant, 
is compoſed of a lieutenant or deputy of 
the ſovereign, who is preſident of this 
court, and chuſes a certain number of 
feoffees or civilians, when any cauſes are to 
be determined relating to feudal: matters, 
and he is aſſiſted by a recorder or ſecretary. 
In this court are regiſtered all the fales, 
alienations, and mortgages, of all the lord- 
ſhips and other lands or manors, in the 
duchies of Brabant and Limburg, and the 
country beyond the Maeſe. | 
Here is alſo a court of the Grand foreſter 
of Brabant, in which he preſides, and is aſ- 
ſiſted by the deputy foreſter, a recorder, 
and ſeven civilians. They fit every Friday, 
and judge in the firſt inſtance all cauſes re- 


lating to woods and foreſts, but there 41 
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an appeal from their ſentence to the court 
of Brabant. Here are ſeveral other leſs con. 
ſiderable courts for the conſervation of the 
game and fiſheries, for keeping public 
for the ſovereign's own ſer- 


roads in repair, 
vants, &c. | 

The body of the magiſtracy of Bruſſels 
is compoſed of a lieutenant, civil and cri. 
minal, called amman, or amptman as the 
Germans call him, whoſe office is much 
the ſame with that of bailiffs in other cities, 
of a burgomaſter, ſeven echevins or alder- 
men, two treaſurers, a penſionary, three ſe. 
cretaries, and two recorders. Theſe are 
the ſuperior magiſtrates, beſides which there 
is a deputy amman, an under burgomal- 
ter, nine counſellors, a ſuperintendant of 
the canal, a receiver of the duties paid by 
the boats that come up the canal, and a re- 
corder of the treaſury. The places of the 
amman, deputy amman, ſecretaries, re- 
corders of the city, and treaſury, are for 
life; but the other magiſtrates.are changed 
annually. This magiſtracy are the judges 
in all cauſes ; but their lies an appeal from 
their ſentences to the ſovereign court of 
Brabant. | | | 

The trade of this city conſiſts in camblets, 
laces, and fine tapeſtries, which are made 
here and ſent all over Europe. 

Bruſſels, in ſhort, on account of its de- 
lightful ſituation, and being the ſeat of go- 
vernment in the Auſtrian Netherlands, has 
a great reſort of nobility and gentry conti- 
nually to it. 

The territory and juriſdiction belonging 
to this city, is of a very large extent, ſince 
it contains ſeveral manors and lordſhips, in 
which are many conſiderable villages, and 
ſome have a walled town for their capital. 

To conclude: we obſerved that the in- 
habitants of Bruſſels, as well as in many 
other cities of the Low countries, have dogs 

o draw their wheel-barrows or carts, in 
which they ſell fruit and other ſmall com- 
modities about the ſtreets, 
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III. Account of Louvain, its Caſtle, ancient and preſent Trade, Univerſity, Colleges, Public 
Hall, the Town-Houſe, Magiſtracy, its Churches, as St. Peter's, the Feſuits Church, 


fine Pulpit, Convent of 
in it, &c. 


FT E R ſetting out from Bruſſels, we | 
arrived at Louvain, another city of | 
Brabant, which is about thirteen miles diſ- 
tant from the former. It claims the title 
of capital, though the ſeat of the governor 
general of the Netherlands and judicial 
courts are at Bruſſels, which now enjoys 


— 


it. 

This city the Flemings call Loeven, and 
the Latins Lovanium. It lies on the river 
Dyle, which runs into the Demer, between 
Arſchot and Mechlin. Though it be a very 
ancient place, which ſome pretend to have 
been built by Julius Cæſar; yet we do not 
find any mention made of it before the 
ninth century. Here ſtood the caſtle of 
Loven, where the Normans ſtopped, after 
plundering all the country round; and en- 
camping on the banks of the Dyle in the 
plains of Louvain, entrenched themſelves 
near the caſtle, and there built huts to ſe- 
cure their booty. The city was ſurrounded 
with walls in the year 1165, and enlarged 
ſeveral times afterwards, particularly in 
1361, in the time of Winceſlaus duke of 
Brabant. ; 

The caſtle abovementioned, was for a 
long time the reſidence of the dukes of 
Brabant. Here duke Henry I. was mur- 
thered, in the year 1138, and Thierry, earl 
of Holland, was kept priſoner there in 
1200, The emperor Charles V. and his 
ſiſters were educated in this caſtle, and the 
aſſembly of the ſtates has been often holden 
here, tho* now falling to decay. 

This city is very large, its circuit within 
the walls being ſaid to be good twelve 


Engliſh miles, though others affirm, that | 


the walls are only ſix or ſeven miles round. 
Within it are large meadows, beautiful 
vineyards, with pleaſant gardens and or- 
chardsz which ſhews that at preſent it is 
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Engliſh Nuns, gallant Defence of the Town, three Curiojities 


not overſtocked with inhabitants. But it 
ſeems to have been the taite of the ancient 
ſovereigns of theſe countries, to incloſe 
within their cities almoſt ground enough to 
ſupport the citizens. | 
Louvain ſtands in a very fruitful ſoil, and 
in ſo pleaſant and fine an air, that wine is 
made both within the walls and without. 
It was formerly the richeſt city in this 
country, and carried on a very extenſive 
trade, conſiſting principally of woollen cloths 
manufactured here. That trade was fo 
flouriſhing here in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, under John III. duke 
of Brabant, that there were above four 
thouſand woollen drapers, and above a hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand weavers; unleſs this 
account be too much exaggerated ; it is, 
however, ſtill to be read in the annals of 
the city, which at leaſt ſhews they were 
very numerous, that when they went home 
from their work, a great bell was rung, to 
give notice to all the mothers to take their 
children in doors, leſt they ſhould be 
trampled under foot by that crowd of 
workmen. But in 1380, the journeymen- 
weavers and other tradeſmen, revolted a- 
gainſt Winceſlaus duke of Brabant, and 
threw ſeventeen of their magiſtrates out at 
the windows of the town-houſe. They took 
up arms againſt their ſovereign, and laid 
all Brabant waſte. But being at laſt be- 
ſieged, they begged their prince's mercy 
and were pardoned at the interceſſion of 
Arnold of Hoorns, bithop of Liege. Some 
of the ring-leaders, however, were puniſhed 
and moſt of the weavers baniſhed. They 
retired into England, where they were 
very kindly received. Thus was the trade 
of Louvain entirely ruined, at leaſt it is not 
conſiderable at preſent; it conſiſts chiefly 
in the excellent beer brewed in this place, 
4 M and 
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and of which they ſend great quantities 
into the neighbouring cities, particularly to 
Bruſſels, by the cauſeway made between 
both cities in the year 1710, to Mechlin and 
Antwerp, by the river Dyle, and to Tirele- 
mont and Liege, by the paved road made 
in 1716. 

Louvain being thus almoſt diſpeopled by 
the baniſnment of its weavers and for want 
of trade, John IV. duke of Brabant, in or- 
der to reſtore it to its former luſtre, founded 
here in 1426, an univerſity. It enjoys very 
great privileges, which have been granted 
to it by the popes and dukes of Brabant. 
The principal perſon in the univerſity 1s the 
rector magnificus, who enjoys his office for 
three months, after which he is generally 
continued for three more. He is choſen by 
turns from among the profeſſors of the five 
faculties ; namely, divinity, the canon-law, 
the civil-law, phyſic, and the liberal arts. 


All thoſe any ways belonging to the univer- 


ſity, are under his juriſdiction. Here are 
two other honourable poſts, the conſervator 
of the privileges of the univerſity, and that 
of the chancellor; the former of which is 
elective, and the latter annexed to the pro- 
voſtſhip of St. Peter's church. Here are 
above forty colleges, but not ſo famous as 
formerly, nor ſo ſumptuous as thoſe of 
Oxford or Cambridge, but rather like great 
inns. Some of them, however, are mag- 
nificent, conſiſting of two courts each; 
and the hall where the public exerciſes are 
performed, is a large ſquare building of 
free ſtone, and a great ornament to the 
city.. In this hall are three ſpacious rooms, 
where lectures are read in divinity, law, and 
phyſic, to which the ſcholars in every col- 
lege may reſort. The Dutch have a college 
here for their Roman catholics, the Engliſh 
alſo one of Auguſtine monks, and the Iriſh 
one of Dominicans, with another of Recol- 
lefts. The ſtudents in divinity here, con- 
ftantly wear gowns and ſquare caps, which 
the reſt are not obliged to, except at public 
exerciſes; yet none are allowed to wear 
fwords in the city, The gentlemen ſtudents 
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are placed in a peculiar form called ſcamnum 
nobilium. As ſoon as any ſtudent comes 
to the univerſity, he mult enter his name 
with the preſident of his college. In the 
tour pedagogies philoſophy only is taught 
by profeſſors, the firſt ſtyled primarius, and 
the ſecond ſecundarius. The profeſſors of 
each pedagogy chuſe every year twelve of 
their beſt ſcholars; and after they have been 
publickly examined, out of the whole num- 
ber twelve are ſelected to be burſers or bur- 
ſars, who are to have lodging, diet, and a 
good ſtipend, in what college each of them 
pleaſes, and to chuſe what profeſſion they 
like beſt. Ir is out of theſe that the pro- 
feſſors are commonly choſen. Their de- 
grees here are, batchelor, licentiate, and 
doctor, who immediately after their creation 
are reputed gentlemen, and have liberty ta 
chuſe a coat of arms. Doctors are ſeldom 
made till they are fifty years of age, unleſs 
they have given more than ordinary proofs 
of their abilities, | | 

In order to render the fciences more 
Bouriſhing here, and to encourage the 
learned, pope Sixtus IV. granted to this 
univerſity in the year 1483, the privilege 
of preſenting to all the livings ſituated in 
the Netherlands; by virtue of which pri- 
vilege, the profeſſors and ſtudents of Lou- 
vain, get all the prebends and rectories in 
the country. | 

The public buildings are very ſumptuous. 
The town-houſe is a venerable old pile, and 
a fine piece of architecture, adorned with 
ſtatues on the outſide, and much embel- 
liſhed within ſince the year 1710. The 
magiſtrates meet here twice a week, and are 
more numerous than in moſt other towns 
in the Low- countries; for they have two 
burgomaſters, ſeven aldermen, two re- 
corders, ſix ſecretaries, and four treaſurers, 
beſides a council of twenty-one, eleven of 
which are country gentlemen, and the other 
ten are deacons of the trades. 

The churches here are very ſtately, 
among which, the collegiate church of St. 
Peter, is one of. the moſt. magnificent = 
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the whole country. Its ſteeple was looked 
upon as a maſter- piece, being five hundred 
and thirty-three feet high, and on each fide 
of it there was another four hundred and 
thirty feet high, but the larger ſteeple of 
the two was blown down 1n a ſtorm 1n the 
year 1606. The chapter of this church 
conſiſts of provoſts, a dean, a chanter, 
cighteen honorary prebends, and ten canons, 
who muſt all be profeſſors of different 
ſciences, in the univerſity. The chapels 
belonging to this church are finely decorated 
with ſculpture and painting. 

Here are alſo ſeveral religious houſes for 
monks and nuns. The church belonging 
to the convent of the jeſuits, was built in 
the year 1666, and would paſs for a beauty 
even at Rome. Their pulpit of oak, is the 
fineſt piece of that kind in the world; on 
the bottom of it is repreſented the fall of 
man by Adam and Eve, and on the cover 
the redemption of man, by the virgin's 
treading on the ſerpent's head. Among the 
nunneries, the convent for the Engliſh is 
the fineſt in the Low-countries, and very 
richly endowed. | | 

This city boaſts, that it was never taken 
by force of arms. In the year 1542, Mar- 
tin Roſſem, the general of the Guelder- 
landers, attacked it without ſucceſs. In 
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1572, William prince of Orange beſieged 
it, but was obliged to raiſe the ſiege by 
reaſon of the ſtout reſiſtance of the burghers 
aſſiſted by the ſtudents. The French and 
Dutch in conjunction beſieged it in 1635, 
but were forced to retire ſoon after, their 
army being in want of proviſions. On the 
fifth of Auguſt 1710, the French entered 
this city by ſurpriſe, but were bravely re- 
pulſed by the inhabitants, and obliged to 
retire in diſorder; in reward of which 
bravery, Charles, then ſtyled king of Spain, 
and afterwards.emperor, ſent them a golden 
key, which is ſtill kept as a curioſity in the 
town-houſe ; ſince which time Louvain has 
{till continued in the poſſeſſion of the houſe 
of Auſtria. | 

At Louvain we ſaw three things which 
we had not met with before in any place; 
namely, ſtorks, female porters, and troopers 
begging on horſeback. | 

In the neighbourhood of this city are ſe- 
veral abbeys and priories, and about half a 
mile off is the duke of Arſchot's palace, 
alſo a convent of Celeſtines not far from 
It, 

The territory belonging to the juriſdic- 
tion of Louvain, is very large and contains 
18 large manors or diſtricts. 


IV. Account of Tournay, its Origin and Hiſtory, Citadel, Courts of Fuſtice, taken by the 
Allies, its Gates, Dioceſe, and Pariſhes, the Cathedral, Abbey of St. Martin, and other 
Religious Feundations and Colleges, its Caſtleward, the Abbey of Sauſſoye, Fontenoy, aud 


the Battle fought there. 


UR next journey was towards Tour- | plundered by the Barbarians. It is al 
nay, a city of Flanders in the Auſtrian mentioned in Antoninus's itinerary, and in 


Netherlands. The inhabitants call it Door- Pentinger's map, theſe authors having been 


nick, and its Latin name is Tornacum. It 
lies on the river Scheld, which divides it 
into two parts, joined together by a hand- 
lome bridge. 

This is an ancient city, the earlieſt men- 
tion of which, we find by St. Jerom, who 


of the principal cities in Gaul, which was 


his cotemporaries. 


This place has undergone ſeveral viciſ- 
ſitudes, which would be too tedious to 
trace; it had been long under the crown of 
France; but 1513, in the reign of Lewis 


the Twelfth, king Henry the Eighth of 
tiouriſhed in the fourth century and the be- England, took it and reſtored it again to 
ginning of the fifth; he ſpeaks of it as one | France in 1517. Four years afterwards 


| 


the war breaking out between the emperor 
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Charles V. and the French king Francis I. 


the city of Tournay was beſieged and taken 


by the imperial army commanded by count 
Naſſau, when Tourneſis or the diſtrict of 
Tournay, was made a diſtinct province. 


After this, the aforeſaid Francis having 


been taken priſoner at the battle of Pavia, 


he was obliged by the treaty of Madrid, in 


1525-26, to give up Tournay, with all its 
territories and dependencies, to the empe- 
ror, and his heirs and ſucceſſors for ever; 
which ceſſion was confirmed by ſeveral ſub- 
ſequent treaties, particularly that of Chateau- 
cainbreſis, in 1359. | 

Lewis XIV. beſieged and took Tournay 
in four days, anno 1667, and as it was gl- 
ven up to him the next year, by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, he improved and in- 
creaſed the fortifications of the town, and 
added a very ſtrong citadel to it. This 1s 
flanked with five royal baſtions, covered 
with two ravelins, and theſe, flanked again 
by two half-moons ; all which works are 
undermined. An inſcription is ſtill to be 
ſeen upon one of the half-moons, in the 
uſual Thraſonic ſtrain of flattery to their 
monarchs, importing, that Lewis XIV. 
whether greater in war or peace, 1s a point 
{till undetermined, with the ſame forces, 
conduct, courage, diſpatch and good-for- 
tune, by which he took the city of Tour- 
nay in four days, in the year 1667, has, 
among other works, erected this from the 
ground, and its foundations; in leſs than 
eight days, by the hands of the ſame in- 
vincible troops, animated by his preſence, 
in the year 1671, that it might never after 
be taken.” | _ 

This citadel, with the works added to it 


- ſince, coſt the French king a million of 


livres, in conſideration of which, the city 
made him a free gift of three hundred 
thouſand. livres. 

Here are two courts of juſtice ; the one 
for the bailiwic of Tournay, is compoſed i 
of a certain number of burgomaſters, at 
the head of whom is an high-bailiff. 

The other for the city is ſubdivided into 
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two tribunals, the firſt conſiſts of a pro- 
voſt and jurats, who judge in criminal mat- 
ters, the other compoſed of a mayor and 
aldermen, or echevins, determine all civil 
cauſes, and have the adminiſtration of the 
police. . BE, | 

Whilſt this city was ſubject to the Spa- 
niards, theſe magiſtrates were the only judg- 
es, and changed every year by the king's 
commiſſaries. There lay an appeal from 
their ſentence, to the provincial council of 
Flanders, and from thence to the grand 
council of Mechlin, but when the French 
had made themſelves maſters of this city, 
and a great part of Flanders, they eſtab- 
liſned a parliament at Tournay, which has 
been ſince removed to Douay. 

Though the French king imagined, as 
appears from the above inſcription, that he 
had rendered this city impregnable, yet 
he was very much miſtaken; for in the year 
1709, the army of the allies, under the duke 
of Marlborough, and prince Eugene, took. 
the town, July 28, after three weeks open 
trenches, and the citadel September 3, fol- 
lowing. | 

There were three ſeveral capitulations at 
the taking of this city, one for the garriſon, 
ſigned July 29, the ſecond for the three 
eſtates of the city, ſigned Auguſt 5, and 
the third for the parliament; figned Au- 
guſt 7, by virtue of which, they retired to 
Cambray; but in 1713, they were ſettled 
at Douay. | 

The earl of Albemarle was appointed go- 
vernor of this town, till, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, it was quitted to the ſtates-gene- - 
ral, as one of the barrier-towns, in favour - 
of the late emperor Charles VI. The for- 
mer kept a garriſon in it, ſaid to have been 
ſtrong ; but this, and moſt of the barrier 
towns, made but little reſiſtance to the al- 
faults of the French army under Saxe and 
Lowendahl, in the late war, preceding the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748 ; but 
the civil and eccleſiaſtical government be- 
longs to the houſe of Auſtria. 


Tournay has ſeven beautiful gates, over 
one 
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one of which was a fine ſtatue of Lewis | 


XIV. which now adorns the gardens of the 
duke of Marlborough at Blenheim-houſe. 

This city 1s the ſee of a biſhop, who 1s 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Cambray. 
The dioceſe was very large, before the bi- 
ſhopricks of Ghent and Bruges were taken 
out of it, Yet it ſtill contains two hundred 
and twenty-three pariſhes, divided into eight 
rural deaneries, which are Tournay, Lille, 
Walloen-Helchin, Flemiſh-Helchin, Sec- 
lin, St. Amand, Courtray, and Werwich. 
There are in Tournay ten pariſhes; and as 
the Scheld divides the town into two parts, 
ſeven of thoſe par ſhes, which lye on the 
ſide of Flanders, belong to the dioceſe of 
Tournay, the other three, ſituated towards 
Hainault, are under the archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray, who keeps a dean here to exerciſe his 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 

The cathedral we next went ta ſee; it is 
dedicated to our Lady, and is alſo one of 
the ten parochial churches. This is an old 
Gothie building, with four ſteeples, being 
adorned within with many beautiful chapels 
and magnificent tombs, both in marble and 
braſs. The chapter conſiſts of a dean, two 
archdeacons, the one of Tournay, and the 
other of Flanders, a chanter, two treaſu- 
rers, a grand penitentiary, a ſcholaſter, a 
teacher of divinity, a chancellor and other 
canons; the whole number conſiſting of 
torty-two prebends, are all in the gift of the 
biſhop, except two in the chapters, name- 
ly, the ſcholaſter and hoſpitaller, the latter 
having, by virtue of his prebend, the di- 
rection of our Lady's hoſpital, which is un- 
der the chapter's juriſdiction, both in ſpi- 
ritual and temporal matters. | 

The next place we viewed was the abbey 
of St, Martin, belonging to the Benedic- 
tines. It is remarkable for the beauty of 
its buildings, alſo the largeneſs and magni- 
hcence of its church; beſides which, there 
are a great number of religious houſes and 
nunneries in this city. Here the Iriſh have 
a ſeminary of prieſts, . and the jeſuits two 
colleges; in one of which they teach polite 


literature, and the other ſerves for the 
bringing up of novices and young prieſts, 
for the uſe of French Flanders. In the 
college of St. Paul, polite literature is 
taught by ſecular prieſts. The biſhop of 
Tournay has likewiſe a ſeminary here, in 
which the jeſuits teach divinity ſince the 


year 1705. | 


At about a mile's diſtance from Tournay 
ſtands the abbey of Sauſſoye, belonging to 
ciſtercian nuns, but it is in the dioceſe of 
Cambray. | 

The caſtellany, or caſtleward, of Tour- 
nay, commonly called the Tourneſis, is a 
beautiful and large country, containing 
lixty villages, in the earldom of Flanders, 
and {even in the province of Hainault, be- 
ſides the city of St. Amand, which has 
eight villages within its diſtrict, and the 
borough of Mortagne, under whole juriſ- 
diction there are nine villages. 

As we were here within three miles of 
the town of Fontenoy, which ſtands on the 
confines of Flanders, we made an excur- 
ſion to ſee it, being famous on account of 
a bloody battle fought here, on May 1, 
1744, between the French, under marſhal 
count Saxe, and the allies, commanded by 
his royal highneſs, William, duke of Cum- 
berland, in which the latter having been 
deſerted by the Dutch, who directly went 
out of the field as the action began, while 
the Britiſh troops, the Auſtrians, Hanove- 
rians, and Heſſians, &c. ſtood their ground, 
to be hewn down by the numerous French 
batteries planted every where, was at laſt 
obliged (after it was hopeleſs to force the 
French entrenchments, and Ingoldſby 
failed in taking a battery of the enemy that 
did great execution) to retreat, with con- 
fiderable loſs. The old battalion of High- 
landers did wonders that day, after leading 
on the attack, in the front of the Britiſh 
army, and cutting down the enemy who 
ſwarmed 1n the trenches below them, co- 
vered the rear upon our retreating out of 
the field of battle, in the ſame order they 


had advanced, the late Sir Robert Munro, 
| | of. 
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of Foulis, having been at their head, | foot, gave little or no check to his un- 
whoſe great corpulence, though he was on | daunted courage. 


V. An Account of Ghent, its Strength, and Caſtle, Rebellion of its Inhabitants, famdus 
* Trecty concluded here, Beſieged and taken ſeveral times, its Cathedral and other Buildings, 
the Town-Houſe, the Tower and Clock, Magiſtracy, the Prince's Court, Trade, Many- 


factures, and Canals. 


E FORE we quitted the Auſtrian Ne- 

therlands, which have been famous 
for ſome ages paſt, the ſtage of memo- 
rable exploits, and the feat of magni- 
ficent cities, we thought it worth our cu- 
rioſity to give an account of the other re- 
markable places in it, which we have not 
yet deſcribed. 

To begin then with Ghent. This city, 
which the natives call Gent, the French 
Gand, and the Latins Gandæ, or Ganda- 
vium, is the capital of Flanders, and a very 
large city, being about ſeven miles in cir- 
cuit within its walls, but not one half of 
this extent is built upon. The ſituation of 
it is very agreeable, being watered by ſe- 
veral rivers, as the Scheld, Lys, Lieve, 
and Moere. Theſe divide the city into 
twenty-ſix iſlands, which are joined toge- 
ther by as many great bridges, and ſeven- 
ty-two ſmaller ones; but a ſtill greater ad- 


vantage here is, that by ſhutting up the 


lluices, all the country, for a mile round, 
can be laid under water. This town 1s 
well walled and trenched round, being alſo 
defended by a citadel, built by the empe- 
ror Charles V. It conſiſts of four» regular 
baſtions, but lies not ſo convenient for the 
defence of the town, as many others do in 
thoſe parts, though it commands the city, 


and keeps the inhabitants in awe; for they 


have always been reckoned a warlike peo- 
ple, and have maintained vigorous wars 
againſt their neighbours, and even againſt 
their own princes, to whom they rendered 
themſelves formidable. 

Tis recorded in the annals of this pro- 
vince, that ſixty thouſand inhabitants of 
Ghent, under the banner of their city, and 
headed by Philip d' Artevelle, dared to de- 
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clare war againſt Lewis of Male, their ſo- 
vereign. He had recourſe for aſſiſtance to 
Charles VI. king of France, who came him- 
ſelf, at the head of his army, and defeated 
the rebels in the battle of Roſebaeck, near 
Courtray, where, tis ſaid, about forty thou- 
ſand of them were killed, with their leader 
Artevelle. 

In the ſixteenth century, finding them- 
ſelves overloaded with taxes, they revolted, 
in 1539, againſt the emperor Charles V. 
and implored the aſſiſtance of Francis J. 
king of France, but he would not comply 
with their requeſt. Charles, who was then 
in Spain, ſet out immediately, paſſed thro 
France, and having arrived at Ghent, pu- 
niſhed the inhabitants moſt ſeverely. He 
cauſed twenty-ſix. of the principal citizens 
to be executed, baniſhed a ſtill greater num- 
ber, confiſcated all their goods and chat- 
tels, took from the city their artillery, arms, 
and privileges, and condemned them to 
pay a fine of above twelve hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, and ſentenced the magiſtrates 
to walk in public proceſſion, with a rope 
about their neck. And that the city might 
never be able to recover their former li- 
berty, and privileges, he built the citadel 
above-mentioned. By theſe means he made 
almoſt a deſert of one of the largeſt and 
moſt populous cities in Europe. But it has 
ſince recovered its ancient ſplendor, and is 
now, both by its ſituation and opulence, 
a very conſiderable city. 

In Ghent the ſtates-general of the Ne- 
therlands, except thoſe of Luxemburg, and 
Limburg, concluded November 8, 1576, 
the famous treaty, known by the name of 
the pacification of Ghent. The principal 


articles of this treaty were, that the Spaniſh 
| | and 
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and all other foreign troops ſhould evacu- 
ate the Netherlands, that Holland and Zea- 
land ſhould continue united with the other 
provinces, and that the Roman catholic reli- 
gion, and the ancient privileges of the 
country, ſhould be maintained, The treaty 
was ſigned by the deputies of the three 
eſtates, and afterwards approved and rat1- 
fied by king Philip II. but with no deſign 
to keep it, as ſoon afterwards appeared; 
for the duke of Arſchot, being appointed 
governor of the province of Flanders, made 
a magnificent entry into tlie city of Ghent. 
But the citizens being encouraged by M. 
d'Imbiſe, Rayhove, and others, aſſembled 
together three days after, and demanded 
the reſtoration of all the privileges they had 
been deprived: of by Charles V ; which be- 
ing refuſed them, they ſeized the duke, the 
bithops of Bruges and Ipres, and ſome 
other lords, whom they kept priſoners a 
great while, They afterwards took the 
oath to the prince of Orange, ſubſcribed to 
the union of Utrecht, and d'Imbile was 


made firft eſchevin of the city. But in| 
called the Friday's-market is the largeſt of 


all, and remarkable for a noble ſtatue of 


1584, they ſubmitted again to the king of 
Spain; upon which, d'Imbiſe was depoſed, 
and publickly beheaded the next year. 
Ik) his city was inveſted by the king's or- 
ders the firſt of March, 1678, and on the 
fourth, the king in perſon came before it. 
The beſieged cut their dy kes, and laid ſome 
part of the country under water, but to 
little purpoſe; for the king had lodged his 
forces, and preſſed the ſiege ſo. vigorouſly, 
that on the ninth of the fe month, the 
town and citadei-were both carried. The 
French, however, did not keep it long, 
for in about four months after they reſtored 
it to the Spaniards, by the treaty of Nime- 
guen. Upon the death of Charles II. king 
of Spain, in the year 1700, the French 
ſeized it again; but it ſurrendered to the 
allies, after the battle of Ramillies, in 1706. 
In the year 1708, the French ſurpriſed it, 
together with, Bruges, and threw. an army 
into it for its defence. But the citadel of 


Liſte having being taken by the allies, at 


| 
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the cloſe of the ſame year, the French were 
obliged to ſurrender Ghent again to them, 
after a few days ſiege ; and it has ever ſince 
remained in the poſſeſſion of che houſe of 
Auſtria. | 

This city, at the requeſt of king Philip 
II. was erected into an epiſcopal ſee, and 
made a ſuffragan to Mechlin ; the celebra- 
ted Cornelius Janſenius, from whom the 
Janſeniſts, that have raiſed ſuch a noiſe in 
France, have their name, was the firſt bi- 
ſhop of it, but did not make his entry into 
the city till the year 1568. This dioceſe 
contains ſeven deaneries, and one hundred 


and eighty-three pariſhes, ſeven of which 


are within the city. 


The cathedral, formerly dedicated to St.. 


John the Baptiſt, and now to St, Bavon, 


is a fine, large and ancient building, and- 
has under it a noble crypta, or ſubterraneous 


church, 


Here, beſides this church, are reckoned 
fifty-four other public buildings, either for 


religious or civil uſes. 
Among its market-places, that which is 


the emperor Charles V. clad in his imperial 
robes, and ſtanding upon a pedeſtal in the 
middle of the place. 5 

The town-houſe, or guild-hall, is a dou- 


ble building, with two fronts; the one, 


which is of ancient architecture, was built 
in the year 1480; the other, which is in 
the modern taſte, and very beautiful, was 
begun in the year 1600, and was twenty 
years in finiſhing. 


Near the town-houſe ſtands an high. 


tower, called the beffroy, or belfrey. You. 
aſcend to the top by above three hundred 
ſteps. Flere is a fine clock, with a chime 
of bells, the largeſt of which, called Roe- 
land, or Rowland, weighs eleven thouſand. 
pounds. On the top of this tower, there 
is a dragon of gilt copper, ſaid to have 
been ſent from Conſtantinople by Baldwin 
IX. earl of Flanders. 


The body of the magiſttacy, conſiſts of 


burgomaſters,, 
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burgomaſters, echevins, or aldermen and 
counſellors, choſen every year from among 
the principal inhabitants; and theſe have at 
their head an high-bailiff, whom in Flemiſh 
they call hoog-bahuw. 


This city 1s. the ſeat of the council of 


Flanders, from which lies an appeal to the 
grand council of Mechlin. The chamber 
of accounts, which was left at Liſle, has 
alſo been removed to Ghent, by king Charles 
II. of Spain, in the year 1667, after the 
French had ſeized the former city. 

Within the town ſtands a caſtle, - called 
the princes court, containing, it 1s faid, 
as many rooms as there are days in the year. 
Tis an ancient building, which Lewis of 


VI. An Account of Bruges, its Canals, its 


Deſeription of BRU GE 8, from 


Male, earl of Flanders, bought in 1 369 
and ſeveral of his ſucceſſors have reſided 5 
in; and there Charles V. was alſo b 
February 24, 1450. 

The trade of Ghent conſiſts principal] 
in cloths, ſtaffs, and filks, of which 0 
quantities are made here, that among the 
fifty companies of tradeſmen, thoſe con. 
cerned in theſe commodities, form one third 
part. 

Here are two canals; the one, which 
the ſtates of Flanders cauſed to be be. 
gun in 1613, leads to Bruges; the other 
which was begun in 1554, and finiſhed in 


orn, 


1561, leads to Sas-van-Ghent, and thence 
to the ſea. ö 


ancient flouriſhing State, Cathedral, Collegiate 


Churches, that of our Lady, its Curioſities and Treaſure, the Dominican Church, Carthuſian 
Monaſtery, Carmelites, Church, Dunes Monaſtery, - Engliſh Nunneries, Hoſpitals, Magi ſ 
tracy, Courts, Streets, Squares, Public Buildings, &c. Trade and Manufactures, Order of 
the Golden Fleece, inſtituted here ; taken ſeveral times, &c. 


of the following article. 


AVING given an account of what | 
we met with in Ghent, worth notice, | 


we next ſet out upon the canal for Bruges; 
the curioſities of which ſhall be the ſubject , 


can come out of the ſea into this canal 
which is of freſh water, without the ſalt 
water mixing with it, and that by means 
of ſluices, and other machines, made for 
that purpoſe, at Slicke and Plaſchendael, two 


Bruges, by the Flemings called Brugge, | places defended by ſtrong forts, for the ſe- 


or Bruggen, not from its great number of | 
bridges, but particularly from one ſingle 


curity of the fluices. Beſides this canal, 
there are three others, one of which, as 


bridge, named brug-ſtock, near which ſtood | has been ſaid above, leads to Ghent, ano- 
a Chapel that gave occaſion to the building | ther to Damme, and the third to Sluys. 


of this city. The Latins call it Brugæ. 
Here is a vaſt number of canals, which 
have been made for the conveniency of 
trade; one of theſe leads from Bruges to 
Oſtend, Newport, Furnes, and Dunkirk, 
to each of which places one may go in a 
fummer's day, by means of the ſame canal. 
The marquis de Caſtel-Rodrigo, governor 
of the Low- Countries, cauſed it to be made 
eighteen feet wider than it was in the year 
1665; ſo that it can now carry veſſels of 
four hundred tons, which come up into the 
baſon called Comme, where one often ſees 
at a time twenty-five or thirty large ſhips, 
either of war, or merchant-men. Theſe 


All theſe canals, as well as thoſe within the 
city, contain only ſtagnant or ſtill water, 
notwithſtanding the unevenneſs of the 
ground, which is eighteen feet lower to- 
wards the ſea than in the town, at the gate 
of Ghent, where the veſſels from this laſt- 
mentioned city, Bruſſels, Antwerp, and 
Mechlin, arrive. But the water in the city 
can be renewed in half an hour, by letting 
it run out into the ſea, by means of three 
ſluices within the city. For culinary uſes, 
the inhabitants, having neither rivers nor 
ſprings, have water conveyed to them from 
Ghent, the Lys, and the Scheld, by means 
of large pipes which are laid in the princi- 
| pal 
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pal ſtreets, and every houſe ſupplied with 
it, upon paying an annual tax, as in Lon 
3 two hundred years ago, this city 
was very flouriſhing, as merchants from all 
parts of the world reſorted hither,” where 
the ſeveral nations had their diſtinct houſes, 
magnificently built, with ware-houſes for 
what merchandiſe they either imported or 
exported. They had likewiſe their reſpec- 
tive conſuls, Who took care of maintaining 
their conſtituents rights and intereſts. Here 
are {till ſhewn ſeventeen ancient palaces, 
formerly the reſidences of thoſe conſuls ; 
alſo the cloth-hall, ſayes-hall, and bayes- 
hall, all ſpacious rooms, which belonged to 
the Engliſh; under the firſt of theſe runs a 
canal,” which brings bilanders of burthen 
into the very hall. | 

But the trade of this city has ſuffered 
conſiderably, by reaſon of the revolts of the 
inhabitants againſt the archduke Maxi- 
milian, who had married Mary, the heireſs 
of the houſe of Burgundy. The citizens 
were fo audacious, as to keep that prince 
in cuſtody, to affront his ” ſervants, and 
male-treat his officers ; they alſo begged the 
aſſiſtance of the French king, and the duke 
of Guelderland. But when their rebellion 
had continued above a twelvemonth, they 
began to dread the conſequences of 1t, and 
accordingly implored their fovereign's mer- 
cy in the year 1490. Fifty or ſixty of 
them, however, were ſentenced to death, 
a greater number baniſhed, and the city 
was obliged to pay a large fine. 
Ever ſince the cities of Antwerp and 
Amſterdam have enlarged their commerce, 
that of Bruges has been continually declin- 
ing; ſo that this city is nothing near ſo po- 
pulous, as it was before that æra. There 
are ſtill, however, in Bruges, ſeveral very 
rich merchants, who meet every day at 
noon in the great market- place, which has 
been their exchange ever ſince the year 
17139 TORE | | 

This city was formerly a part of the dio- 
ceſe of Tournay, but was diſmembered from 

Vor. I. Ne. 32. | 


* 
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it in the year 1559, and erected into an 
epiſcopal ſee, which is a fuffragan to Mech 
lin, by pope Paul IV. at the requeſt of 
Philip II. king of Spain. This dioceſe in- 


| cludes fix cities, namely, Bruges, Oſtend, 


Sluys, Damme, Middleburg in Flanders; 
and Oudeburg, befides one hundred and 
thirty-three boroughs, or villages, divided 
into eight rural deaneries. 

We nextwilited the cathedral, which is a 


very ancient building, and ſtands on the 


ſpot where was formerly a chapel dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary. Baldwin, ſurnamed 
Iron- arm, cauſed this church to be built in 
the year 865, and dedicated it to St. Donat 
archbiſhop of Rheims, whom the inhabi- 
tants of Bruges choſe for their patron. 
The number of canons in the chapter, from 
thirteen, the original foundation, has been 
increaſed to thirty-two. Robert of | Jeru- 
ſalem, earl of Flanders, gave the provoſt 
the title of. perpetual and hereditary chan- 
cellor of Flanders, and to the canons, that 
of his domeſtic chaplains. When this col- 
legiate church was erected into a cathedral, 
the biſhop had the title of chancellor of 
Flanders beſtowed upon him. 

Beſides the cathedral, here are two other 


collegiate churches ; one of which is dedi- 


cated to our Lady, its chapter is compoſed ” 
of a provoſt and twelve canons; the other 
is the church of St. Saviour, its chapter, 
founded in the year 1501, by Peter Quicke, 
biſhop of Tournay, conſiſts of a dean, and 
ſixteen canons. The former of theſe ſtruc- 
tures is very beautiful, with a fine ſteeple, 
and fo high, that it is ſeen at ſea in failing to 
Oſtend. In this church are two tombs of 
gilt copper, extremely ſumptuous and fine; 
the one 15 that of Mary, the heireſs of Bur- 


-gundy, who died in the year 1482, the 


other of herfather, Charles the Hardy, duke 
of Burgundy, who was killed before Nan- 
cy, in the year 1477. Mary of Auſtria, 
his grand-daughter, and ſiſter to the em- 
peror Charles V. cauſed this tomb to be 
erected to him in the year 1530. 
The treaſure of this church is alſo very 
4 N curious 


church we ſaw a remarkable picture of the 
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curious and rich; but is not ſhewn to ſtran- 
gers, except by two of the nobility and ſelves, took to one trade or other; that ac- 
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two of the burghers, who keep the key. 
Among other curioſities, here are the rich 
veſtments of Thomas a Becket, archbiſnop 
of Canterbury, ſet with diamonds and other 
gems, and bought at the reformation, by 
Mary the ſiſter of the emperor Charles V. 
and preſented by her to this church. 
Beſides theſe, there are five other paro- 
chial churches at Bruges, alſo fourteen cha- 
pels, two abbeys of monks, four of nuns, 
and many other religious foundations of 
both ſexes. The jeſuits have alſo a convent 
here, the church of which is of noble ar- 
chitecture; they teach polite literature, as 
do alſo the Auguſtine friars. | | 
The pulpit in the Dominican church is 
reckoned an admirable piece of workman- 
ſhip ; the wood which ſupports the top be- 
ing cut out like ropes, and bending in the 
ſame manner, is very curious. In this 


N of our Saviour, with St. Catha- | 
rine o 

hands, St. Dominic marries them, and old 
king David plays upon the harp at the 


Here the Carthuſians have a very large 
monaſtery. The circuit of their kitchen- 
garden, cells and little gardens, may be 
about an Engliſn mile. 

We went to viſit them, and aſking the 
ſuperior if any of their mouths were open, 
that is, had the liberty of ſpeaking; he 
ſhewed us a cell, and deſired us to ring a 
bell there. Upon ringing, the father with- 
in aſked what we wanted? We anſwered, 
that being ſtrangers, we had the curioſity 
to ſee a cell; curioſity, replies the father, 


never enters here; but if you ring at a cell 


in the corner, there is one perhaps who | 


may admit you; which we no ſooner did, 
than a little chearful father let us in, and 
ſatisfied our curioſity by ſhewing us his 
room, oratory, library, little garden, and 
a gallery to walk in when it rained, which 


| 


| church, which is one of the fineſt in the 


ſumptuous table, of every thing that is in 


Sienna; the Virgin Mary joins their 


ſhewed us, as ſhe commonly did to all Eng- 
liſh, of what profeſſion or denomination ſo- 


of BRUGES, from 


one of the fathers, in order to divert them- 


cordingly his was that of breeding up birds, 
and that all the fathers apartments were 
much alike, making allowance for the 
diverſity of occupations they addicted them- 
ſelves to | 

We next went to viſit the Carmelite 


city. Here we ſaw a beautiful monument 
of Henry Jermyn, lord Dover, and a peer 
of England. | 

But the moſt noble monaſtery in this city 
is that of the Dunes, and belonging to the 
Bernardines; it conſiſts of two cloiſters, as 
large as thoſe. of Hampton- court, with ſpa- 
cious gardens behind. The abbot'sapartment 
is very magnificent, and thoſe of the monks. 
in the cloiſters very neat. They keep a 


ſeaſon ; they have country-ſeats depending 
on the abbey, to which they go a hunting, 
or to recreate themſelves; and they keep. 
their own coaches. [2-30 - | 
Among the many nunneries which are in 
this city, there are two Engliſh; one of 
Auguſtine nuns, whio are all ladies of qua- 
lity of that kingdom, and whoſe ſuperior, 
when we viſited it, was the lady Lucy Her- 
bert, ſiſter to the marquis of Powis, who 


ever, great affability and politeneſs. The 
nuns generally entertain ſtrangers at the 
grate with ſweet- meats and wine. The 
other Engliſh. nunnery, called the Pelicans, 
is a ſtricter order, and wear a coarſer dreſs. 
There are few cities where the poor and 
orphans are ſo well taken care of, as in Bru- 
ges; for here are ſeveral hoſpitals and other 
houſes for their maintenance; among which, 
there is one called the ſchool of the Boo- 
gaards, 1. e. of the orchards, founded in 
the year 1411, where one hundred and 
thirty orphan boys are educated and brought 
up to learning, or ſome trade, according 
to their genius or inclination. They are 
dreſſed in cloth- coats, half of which is brown, 


was full of birds. He told us, that every 
| 8 


and 
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and the other half red; and they wear flat 
caps. This ſchool has produced ſeveral bi- 
ſhops, abbots, and other learned clergy- 
men, who have taken a pride to ſhew their 


ſending their pictures to adorn 


- 


_ oratitude, by 
that ſchool. | 


Here are ſeveral courts for the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice, both in civil and criminal 
matters. The firſt is of the magiſtrates of 


Bruges, compoſed of two burgomaſters, 
twelve echevins, or aldermen, twelve coun- 
ſellors, ſix penſionaries, and two treaſu- 
rers. | 1 
Theſe have the government of the city, 
and adminiſter juſtice among the inhabi- 
tants. | 
The ſecond 1s that of the adjacent coun- 
try, called in French le Franc, or Franco- 


nat de Bruges, and in Flemiſh, het vrye 


Got 
and chancellor of Flanders. The chapter 
has alſo a pretty extenſive juriſdiction ; but 
in criminal caſes, theſe two. colleges make 
but one; and they have but one vice-bail- 


1, and one recorder for both. 


The fourth court is the feodal court, 
where the high-bailiff of Bruges preſides, 
and in this, cauſes are judged which relate 
to fiefs held of the ſovereign. 

The ſtreets of Bruges are wide and 
ſtraight; and here are ſeveral fine ſquares, 
one of which is called the Friday's-market- 


place, where ſix great ſtreets centre, and 


thence-going in ſtraight lines to the ſix prin- 
cipal gates of the city. At one end of this 
ſquare ſtands a fine ſteeple, five hundred 
and. thirty-three ſteps high, with a curious 
chime of bells. This ſquare is planted with 
ſeveral rows of trees, which afford pleaſant 


van Brugge, or the liberty of Bruges. | walks to the inhabitants. The ſquare called 


This is a large territory, and is called the 
liberty, as the inhabitants made themſelves 
free from the jurifdictions of the cities of 
Ghent and Bruges, ſeveral privileges and 
peculiar laws having been granted them by 
its princes. This liberty forms a diſtinct 
body, and conſtitutes a fourth member in 
the aſſembly of the ſtates. They are go- 


verned by a magiſtracy of their own, com- 


poſed of four burgomaſters, twenty-ſeven 
echevins, ſix penſioners, and two treaſu- 
rers, the two laſt of which hold their em- 
ployments for life. They hold their court 
at Bruges, in an old caſtle called the burg, 
or fortreſs. In the hall where they meet we 
ſaw ſeveral very good pictures, particularly 
the laſt judgment, by Backer, a diſciple of 
Rubens. The liberty of Bruges contains 
thirty-ſeven territories, which the Dutch 
call ambachten, or manors, comprehending, 
according to the ancient import of the word, 
a certain circuit of ground, in the middle 
of which generally ſtands a town, village, 
or at leaſt an hamlet. 

A third court of juſtice, is that of the 
provoſtſnip and chapter of the cathedral, 
in which juſtice is adminiſtered in the name 

of. the biſhop, as provoſt of the cathedral 
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the Burg, from the caſtle of that name 
abovementioned, is ſurrounded with many 
fine buildings, as the town-houſe, which 
though a Gothic building is very fine, be- 
ing adorned with the pictures of a great 


many earls and counteſſes of Flanders, the 


cathedral church, the biſhop's palace, and 
the chapel of the holy blood of our Savi- 
our, which blood is kept in a glaſs phial, 
and uſed formerly, they pretend, to liquify 
and even exhibit a kind of ebullition, ever 
Friday from break of day, till three — 
in the afternoon. But this miracle it ſeems 
has ceaſed, ever ſince the year 1300. . 
Bruges carries on a conſiderable trade in 
wool, filk, cotton, &c, And here are 


great numbers of tradeſmen who mannfac- 
ture fuſtians, tapeſtries, cloths, and ſilk 
ſtuffs. Theſe are divided into fixty-eight 


companies, or different occupations. 

It was in this city that Philip, furnamed 
the Good, duke of Burgundy, inſtituted 
the order of the golden-fleece, in January 
1430, the day on which he conſummated 
his marriage with Iſabella, daughter of the 
king of Portugal. | 

He took the Virgin Mary and St. An- 
drew for the patrons and protectors 3 
Order; 
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order; and he created that day twenty-five 
knights, whom he cloathed with a long 
robe of ſcarlet cloth, which was changed 
into ſcarlet filk, and ſince into crimſon vel- 
vet; adding a golden fleece, which hangs 
at à collar of the ſame metal. He ap- 


pointed a chancellor, treaſurer, king at 
arms, and a ſecretary. There were twenty- 


two chapters of this order holden, till Phi- 


lip II. king of Spain, held his laſt at Ghent, 
in the year 1559, at which time pope Gre- 
gory XIII. gave him and his ſucceſſors a 


power to create knights of the order, when 


and where they pleaſed, without the for 


mality of calling a chapter. ect 


VII. An Arcount of Oſtend, and Newport, 
But now Garrifoned by the French, the Fortifications of the former, its Harbour, Forts, 
Origin, long Siege, Stratagem by the French fer taking of it, but retaken; its Town- 

Houſe, Magiſtracy, Church of St. Peter, Convents, &c. the Oſtend Eaſt-India Company, 
i, Want of Freſh Water. Newport deſcribed, with its Harbour, Sluices, Trade, Origin, 
its Church, Convents, &c. a memorable Battle fought in its Neighbourhvod. 


— 


III E took boat from Bruges for Oſtend, 


upon a navigable canal which has 


been made between both places, and which 


are only eleven miles apart. 
The Flemings call this place Ooſtende, 
and with little variation in Latin, Oſtenda. 


Tis a ſea-port, which, together with New- 
port, are the only two in Flanders belong-- 
ing to the houſe of Auſtria, though ſince 


the late confederacy with the houſe of Bour- 
bon, againſt the king of Pruſſia and his al- 


lies, they have both been put into the hands 
of the French, and garriſoned with the 
troops of that nation. But whether they 
- ſhall remain to the preſent poſſeſſors, or re- 
vert to Auſtria, without becoming a bone 


of contention between two ſuch ſeemingly 


good friends, at preſent, when theſe come 


to balance accounts for ſervices, time only 
can ſhew; unleſs from ſimilar inſtances : of 
French faith in paſt tranſactions, whenever 
their intereſt prompted, which generally 
with them waves all other conſiderations, 
we may not be determined to conclude that 


The city of Bruges has had its. ſhare in 
the troubles of the Low-Countries durin« 
the wars, particularly thoſe in queen Anne's 
reign. It was taken by the confederates in 
:1706, and ſurpriſed by the French in 1708 
at the ſame time as Ghent, but ſubmitted 
again to the allies about the cloſe. of that 
year, and has ever fince continued in the 
poſſeſſion-of the houſe of Auſtria. 
Bruges has {till the beſt foreign trade of 
any town in Flanders; though the place 
has much declined ſince it was the ſtaple 
for Engliſn wool, which upon the loſs of 
— in 1558, was removed hither, and 
for ſome time contributed to its flouriſhing. 


: 


both Ports belonging to the Houſe of Auſtria 


| theſe. ports ſhall continue to the preſent oc- 
cupiers. i 
The town lies in a marſhy ſoil, among a 
variety. of canals, being moſtly ſurrounded 
on all ſides by two of the largeſt of theſe, 
into which ſhips. of the greateſt burthen 
may enter with the tide. It is well forti- 
fied, having a ſtrong rampart, a deep ditch, 
and eight regular baſtions. It is ſo contri- 
ved, that the ſea may be let in round the 
town for a conſiderable, extent of ground; 
by which means it is rendered ſtronger and 
more defenſible than before, and impreg- 
nable, as it were. This being a place of 
more importance than Newport, has had 
its haven enlarged, and a great work com- 
pleted, in order to the carrying of their 
ſhips over into the cut or canal, which goes 
from Oftend to Bruges out of their har-- 
bour, by means of a vaſt receptacle of wa- 
ter which communicates with both. Such 
is the nature and ſite of the harbour, that 
it can never be blocked up, being beſides 
conſiderable for ſtrength and e 
iS 


This city is defended by ſeveral forts, which 
ſurround it, as thoſe of Albert, Iſabella, 
St. Clara, St. Michael, Bredene, St. Mar- 
garet, Ondenburg, Blackenburg, &c. 
From a village in 8 14, Oſtend became a 
borough in 1072, when Robert, earl of 
Frieſland, built a church there, which was 
dedicated to St. Peter. In 1372, the fiſher- 
men and other inhabitants fenced it in with 
pales. In 1443, Philip the Good, cauſed a 
wall with gates to be built round it, and its 
harbour to be beautified. It was regularly 
fortified by the prince of Orange in 1583, 
whilſt he was in poſſeſſion of Ghent and 
Bruges. The duke of Parma, general of 


the king of Spain, attacked it the ſame 


year, but was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 
Oſtend is particularly famous for the long 
fiege which it ſuſtained from the Spaniards, 
for upwards, of three years, from July 5, 
1601, to Sept. 22, 1604, at which time. it 
ſurrendered upon good articles. Its ſtout 
defence againſt the archduke Albert of 
Auſtria, and the marquis Ambroſe Spinola, 
may, with juſt reaſon, be aſcribed to the 
ſupplies ſent from England, and the good 
conduct of Sir Francis Vere, a native of 
that country. The Spaniards are ſaid to 
have loſt near 80000- men before this place, 
though when they firſt inveſted. it, they did 
not expect, that it could hold out a fort- 
night; which induced the. archducheſs to 
vow, that ſhe would never ſhift herſelf 
till it was taken. The number of the be- 
fieged who were killed or died in the town 
during the ſiege, is reckoned to be about 
- 50000, not that ſo many men were in the 
place at once, but ſupplies were continually 
ſending from England and Holland. 
Hiſtory acquaints us, that during the firſt 
ſix months, the beſiegers fired 165500 can- 
non ſhot, carrying ball that weighed about 
thirty pounds. weight; and that in the 
Whole courſe of the ſiege it had received 
above 300,000 cannan-ſhot, frequently un- 
der covert of heaps of dead bodies with 


which the beſieged filled the breaches. | 


When at laſt they ſurrendered, it was not 
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for want of men or proviſions, the harbour 
having been open all the time, and ſupplies 
conſtantly coming in, but purely for want 
of ground, which the enemy had gained 
foot by foot, till the beſieged had not fo 
much left as would contain men enough to 
defend it. Prince Maurice had attempted 
to relieve it ſeveral times, but to no pur- 


poſe, the Spaniards being too ſtrongly en- 


trenched, and his army too ſmall to force 
them.. But when the garriſon came to Sluys, 
by virtue of the capitulation, he received 
them with as much honour for their brave 
defence, as if they had come from a con- 
queſt, The abovementioned Sir Francis 
Vere, was governor of it for ſome time dur- 
ing the ſiege. Hiſtory further records, that 
the Spaniards had ſhot ſuch a number of 
bullets againſt the ſand-hill bulwark, where 
they ſtuck, that it became a wall of iron, 
and daſhed all the freſh bullets that hit it to 
pieces. „ 
The buildings in Oſtend are but low, yet 
pretty uniform, and the ſtreets regular and 
ſtraight, having been all built at once, after 


the abovementioned three years ſiege. 


In 1658, cardinal Mazarine had like to 
have taken this city by ſtratagem. For 
he ſent thither marſhal.d' Aumont with ſome 
men of war to ſurpriſe it, but the marſhal 
himſelf with the ſhips was taken, and ſome 
hundreds of his men killed or drowned. 

Upon the death of Charles II. king of 
Spain, the French ſeized Oftend ; but it 
was beſieged and taken again by the allies 
in 1706, after the battle of Ramellies. 
During this laſt fiege, the town-houle, 
which was a pretty: building, was entirely 
beaten down with its, chime of bells, 
reckoned the fineſt in Flanders.. But. it 
was rebuilt in a more ftately manner, in 
the year 1711. The body of the magiſtracy 
is compoſed of a bailiff, a burgomaſter, ſe- 
ven echevins, and a treaſurer. They are 
all changed every year except the bailiff, 
whoſe place is for life. 

Its principal church, which is that dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, was burnt down in 1712. 


Here 


[_ 
. 
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Here are ſeveral convents of friars and 
nuns, and an hoſpital founded by the citi- 
Zens, in 1403. 

The late emperor Charles VI. being maſ- 
ter of this city, had formed a ſcheme for 
drawing thither the trade of the Eaſt-Indies; 
for which purpoſe he had eſtabliſhed here 
the famous Oſtend company; which ſcheme 
was encouraged underhand by ſome Engliſh 
and Dutch merchants, in this, enemies to 
their native country. But it made a great 
noiſe, and met with a ſtrenuous oppoſition 
from the maritime powers, who reſpectively 
took tome of the ſhips of that company in 
coming from the Indies; and after many 
negociations, ſucceeded at laſt, and cauſed 
this company to be aboliſhed in 1731. 
Oſtend was taken alſo by the French in 
1745, but reſtored to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria by the treaty of Aix-la-chapelle, in 
1. 

A1 Oſtend they labour under an entire 
want of freſn water; ſo that they are obliged 
to get it from Bruges, whence the brewers 
fetch it in boats and lodge it in a large re- 
ſervoir very near the harbour. This want 
of water was the reaſon, why the merchants 
and other perſons concerned in the late 
Eaſt- India company did not ſettle in this 


city; the principal ſeat of that company 


was at Antwerp; ſo that Oſtend was not 
much more populous for it, except at the 
arrival of ſhips from their India voyages. 
We next came to Newport, which 1s 
but about nine miles from Oſtend. This 
is a ſtrong ſea- port town on the little river 
Iperlee. Its harbour is pretty commodious 
and ſecure, into which ſhips only of midd- 
ling burthen can enter at high tide, when 
there is in it about thirteen feet water, but 
at low tide the harbour 1s dry. Though 
this city be pretty well fortified, yet its 
principal _ conſiſts in its ſluices, by 
means of which all the country round can 
be laid under water in a moment. The in- 
habitants ſupport themſelves chiefly by the 
fiſhing trade, and by making nets and cord- 
age for ſhipping. The ſtreets are wide 


; 
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and ſtreight, the houſes being low and made 
of timber. 

The city was anciently called Sandhooft 
but had its preſent name from the harbour 
built here by Philip of Alſace, earl of Flan- 
ders, who granted the inhabitants ſeveral 
privileges, enacting at the ſame time very 
good laws. It was burnt by the rebels of 
Ghent, but rebuilt by Philip the Hardy, 
duke of Burgundy. In ſpirituals it is ſub- 
ject to the biſhop of Ipres, but in tempo- 
rals it belongs to the liberty of Bruges. 

Here is but one parochial church, reckon- 
ed the fineſt in all Flanders, beſides ſeveral 
convents and a noble hoſpital for the main- 
tenance of forty orphans ; alſo a convent of 
Engliſh Carthuſian friars, founded in 141 5 
at Sheen, now Richmond, in Surry, by 
king Henry V. of England. But in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, the friars re- 


moved firſt to Mechlin, and in 1626, they 


went to ſettle at Newport. 

In the neighbourhood of this city, a fa- 
mous battle was fought July 22, 1600, 
between the Spaniards, commanded by the 
archduke Albert, and the army of the ſtates 
general under the command of prince Mau- 
rice of Naſſau, who was then beſieging 
Newport. The archduke having attacked 
the prince in his intrenchments, was worſted 
and wounded in the face, and Don Fran- 
ciſco de Mendoza, admiral of Arragon, 
was taken priſoner. The Spaniards had 
two thouſand men killed and fix hundred 
taken priſoners. At the beginning of the 
battle, the prince of Orange ordered his 
fleet to retire to a great diſtance from the 
coaſt, in order to make his ſoldiers ſenſible, 


that they muſt either die or conquer. The 


archduke, however, ſucceeded in his prin- 
cipal deſign, which was to oblige.the Dutch 
to raiſe the ſiege of Newport. This city 
was yielded to the houſe of Auſtria, by . 
virtue of the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, but 
it and Oftend, as has been abovementioned, 
are now in the hands of the French, the 
houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon being now 
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XXXIII. 


Fuel into FRENCH FLANDERS 


8 
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Giving an Account of Dunkirk; taken ſeveral Times, ceded to the Engliſh, and ſold by 
King Charles II. 70 the French, who fortified it ſtrongly, its Citadel, its Fortifications 
demoliſhed; Mardyke, its famous Canal and Sluice, the former rendered uſeleſs by deſtroying 


the Paſſage of the Sluice. 


AVING paſſed through the moſt | 


conſiderable places in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, we were preparing to ſet out 
from Newport for French Flanders. The firſt 
place we came to was Dunkirk, where we 
arrived towards noon. | | 
This town called by the French Dun- 
querque, ſtands at the mouth of the Coln 
on the German ocean. At firſt it was no 
more than a ſmall hamlet, containing a few 
fiſhermens huts built on the ſandy hills, 
called in Flemiſh and Dutch Duynen, and 
a church, alſo termed kirk; both which 
gave riſe to the preſent name. 
The advantagious ſituation of this 
hamlet induced Baldwin the younger, earl 
of Flanders, to erect it into a ſmall city; it 
was afterwards ſurrounded with a new 1n- 
cloſure; here the emperor Charles V. built 
acaſtlein 1538, which has been demoliſhed, 
| except a ſingle tower that is ſtill ſtand- 
ing. | 
The Engliſh having taken this city, mar- 
ſhal de Termes drove them out of it in the 
year 1558, but by the treaty of Chateau- 
cambreſis, the French gave it up to Spain. 
The duke of Enguien, afterwards prince of 
Conde, beſieged it in 1646, and notwith- 
ſtanding the vigorous defence of the mar- 
vis de Leyden, governor of the place for 
the Spaniards, he took it after a ſiege of 
| kyenteen days, But the French did not 
| 7 a 


keep it long; for it ſoon fell again into the 


hands of the Spaniards. Marſhal Turenne 
having entirely routed the Spaniſh army 
commanded by Don John of Auſtria, in1658,, 
Dunkirk ſurrendered after the trenches had 
been opened eighteen days. Soon after- 


wards this city was delivered to the Engliſh. 
under the protector, according to” a treaty 


made between him and France. But after 


being four years in their poſſeſſion, king 


Charles II. fold it in 1662, to the French, 


for five millions of livres. | 

Lewis XIV. having viſited this city and 
obſerved ſo many defects in their fortifica- 
tions, judged it abſolutely neceſſary to re- 


build them. almoſt entirely. Accordingly, 


in 1665, they begun with the caſtle, all the 
outworks of which were altered. This la- 
bour was continued till the yeur 1671, 
during all which time thirty thouſand men 
were conſtantly employed in it. They raiſed: 


| a vaſt number of new works, both towards. 


the ſea and the land, beſides a great many 
baſtions were lined, repaired, or rebuilt. 
They levelled with the ground ſeveral downs. 
or ſandy hills, which commanded the place, 
the ſand from them. being ſometimes carried 
by the wind into. the ditches and canals. 
The citadel was at length completed, and 
fort Lewis finiſhed.. It ſtood on the canal 
of Bergue, about half a league from Dun- 
kirk, In order to reſtore the harbour which 

had. 
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had been choaked up by a ſfand-bank;, they 
cut through it for the length of about 
four hundred perches. Inſtead of the canal 


of Mardyke, which the ſand from the ſea 
had filled up, they made a new canal, thro}. 


which ſhips of war of ſeventy guns coul:! 
come in and go out at all times. This 
canal was formed by two moles of timber, 
carried out very far into the ſea, being each 
above three hundred and ſixty perches long, 
and the diſtance between both about fifteen; 
at the head of each of theſe moles they built 


2 wooden caſtle, the one called the Green- 
caſtle, and the other the caſtle of Good 


Hope. Theſe were two batteries in which 
they could place fifty guns, to prevent the 
enemy from coming near enough to bom- 
bard the town. On the ſides of theſe moles, 

oing towards the city, they built two brick 


Forts called Riſbans, the one lay to the weſt, 


and communicated by means of a wooden 
bridge, with the mole on the ſide of the 
citadel, on that fort they could place a 
battery of forty-ſix guns. The new Ril- 
ban built in 1701, was not ſo large, and 
built on the eaſt mole. In going towards 
the port, there was on this laſt mole, a 


ſmall fort, which was, properly, nothing 


but a battery of guns. But'oppoſite to it 
on the weſtern mole, they built a conſider- 
able fort in the form of a triangle, which 
towards the ſea had a front of ſtrong forti- 
fications, Beyond it was the harbour, with 
a-baſon' capable of receiving ſeveral men of 
war and other ſhipping. The city itſelf 
was fortified after the manner of the cheva- 
Her de Ville, flanked with ten large baſ- 


tions, furrounded with half moons, a broad 


and deep ditch and other works. On the 
land fide the king ordered ſeveral new works 
to be raiſed, as a new ſuburb for lodging of 
ſeamen, very fine caſerns, an arſenal for 
naval ſtores, and ſeveral other buildings, as 
a rope yard, very noble ſluices, &c. 

The citadel was a fort of very irregular 
pentagon, ſituated beyond the port, facing 
part of the city, and terminating the in- 
cloſure of it. This {mall place conſiſted of 


of light frigates and ſmall privateers during 


affair being moſtly left to themſelves to 


| of Utrecht, made by order of Lewis the 


ſeveral very irregular buildings, with tg 
ditch or covert way, but towards the ſea, 
The road was defended by ſeveral cayaliers 
built the one upon the other. ; 
Such conſiderable ſtrength was added to 
the works of this place from the time that 
the French were laſt put in poſſeſſion of it by 
our abovementioned monarch, and ſuch x 
convenient ſtation had it become for a neſt 


the late war in queen Anne's reign, that 
immenſe damage was done by theſe to the 
merchant ſhipping, and ſmaller craft of the 
Engliſh, who, therefore, at the treaty. of 
Utrecht, in 1713, inſiſted on the demoli- 
tion of the harbour and its fortifications; 
and though this was an article ſtipulated, 
it has never yet been effectually done; the 


execute. But of late years the French have 
begun to fortify it again and repair the har- 
bour, ſo that it is now a very ſtrong place; 
they have, however, not been able yet to 
make it capable to receive men of war of 
any conſiderable rate, though we are told 
that ſhips of twenty guns can eaſily enter it 
at high tide. 1 
By an account taken in the year 169), 
it appeared that there was then 1640 houſes 
in Dunkirk, and 13200 inhabitants. But 
this number has conſiderably decreaſed, it 
is thought ſince the aforeſaid treaty of 
G 

We next went to Mardyke, a village 
about four miles eaſt of Dunkirk. It was 
formerly conſiderable only on account of 
its fort, built on the ſea-ſhore, at the diſtance 
of three miles from that village, and one 
from Dunkirk, it has been often beſieged 
and taken, but at laſt diſmantled, ſo that 
nothing is now left of it but ſome few ruins. 
Mardyke, however, is ſtill famous for a 
noble canal, which le Blanc, after the peace 


Fourteenth, - 
As ſoon as the French had begun to 
execute the aforeſaid treaty of Utrecht, they 


erceived, that by filling up the harbour of 
r pda. 


Dunkirk, the country ten leagues round 
would be in danger of being overflown. 
Upon which 1t was propoſed to the com- 
miſſaries, whom queen Anne had ſent to 
Dunkirk, to keep undemoliſhed the ſluice 
of Bergen, in order to give room for the 
water to run off; after which the port af 
Dunkirk ſhould be filled up in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to give no umbrage nor uneaſineſs 
to the Engliſh for the future. But her 
majeſty would not conſent to that propoſal. 
And the punctual accompliſhment of the 
treaty was ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on. After- 
wards a ſcheme being propoſed to the 
French court for making a canal at Mar- 
dyke, ſeventeen battalions were ordered to 
encamp near Dunkirk, and immediately 
upon the demolition of the citadel, fortifi- 
cations and port of that place, eight more 
battalions were added to that camp. And 
theſe proceeded directly to the making of 
this new canal. It begins at that of Bergen, 
near the mall, and is about 1100 perches 
in length, and ten or eleven broad, from 
that place to its angle; from thence to the 
ſluice it is about 110 perches long; from 
the ſluice to the place where the ſea comes 
in at high tide, it has the ſame length, and 
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has between ten and twelve in breadth. 
From thence to low-water mark, it is about 
366 perches long, and between ſixteen and 
eighteen in breadth. So that this ſluice is 
one of the nobleſt works of that kind in the 
world. There are two paſſages in it, the 
one forty- four feet broad, for large ſhips, 
and the other twenty-ſix, for ſmaller veſſels. 
Here 1s always twenty: or, twenty-one feet 
water at common high tides, and twenty- 
four at ſpring tides. The men of war could 
have come up and down this canal, and 
even entered into that of Bergen, by means 
of another ſluice which was intended. Such 
was the ſtate of this famous canal, when the 
advantages which the French would have 
reaped from it, rouſed the jealouſy of the 
maritime powers; ſo that the duke of 
Orleans, regent of France, was obliged to 
make them a ſacrifice of that canal. And 
by a treaty at the Hague, between England, 
Holland, and France, in January 1717, it 
was agreed that the large paſſage of the 
ſluice ſhould be entirely ruined, which was 
accordingly executed; and thus the immenſe 
labours which coſt prodigious ſums, were at 
once rendered abſolutely ineffectual. 


II. An Account of Liſle, Mons, Namur, and Douay, the former of which often taken, the 
Proteſtants here, retire into Holland; its ancient and new Fortifications, the Citadel, » 
military Government, States, Sums paid to the King of France, Clergy and Nobility, how 
taxed, Magiſtrates, Manufactures, Trade, Buildings, Churches, Hoſpital, and Mint. 
The Fortiſications of Mons, Buildings, Magiſtracy, Trade, and Manufattures, famous 
Abbey, Churches and Convents, Colleges, and the City frequently taken, the Territory of 
Mons, a Deſcription of Namur, its Fortifications, Dioceje, Cathedral, Collegiate Church, 
Magiſtracy, and Diſtrict, Sc. Account of Douap, its Fortifications, Trade, Parliament, 


Univerſity, and Engliſh Seminary. 


F TER having viewed whatever was 
curious along the coaſt, and lately 

ſuch places on it, as more particularly the 
maritime powers had reaſon to take um- 
brage at, and accordingly took care by 
treaty, to have them diveſted of their 
ſtrength, and the terrors which they ſeemed 
to threaten their trade with, eſpecially in time 
Of war, by being a harbour for numerous 
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privateers, as we have already ſeen; we ſet 
out for the city of Liſle, the capital of 
French Flanders. The L atins call it In- 
ſala, and the Dutch Ryſſel, i. e. an iſland, 
from its having been formerly ſurrounded 
by a lake, which has been long ſince drained, 
This place has had ſeveral maſters ; but at 
length it came by Mary of Burgundy, to 
her huſband Maximilian of Auſtria, ſon to 

40 the 
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emperor Frederic III. and continued in 
poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, till the 
year 1667, when Lewis XIV. took it and 
and Dovay, with ſeveral other places in 
Flanders, which were yielded to him the 
enſuing year, by the treaty of Aix-la- 
chapelle. | 

Lifle ſtands on the Deule, is beautifully 
built, and ſtrongly fortified with both a cita- 
del and fortreſs ; this the Engliſh and their 
allies experienced 1n the late queen Anne's 
wars, when prince Eugene after the battle 
of Oudenarde, having ſat down before it 
for near three months, in 1708, took it at 
laſt, though with the loſs of a great number 
of men. But it was reſtored to the French 
by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, during 
Which interval, the ſtates general of the 
United Provinces, who keep a garriſon in 
it, ſent thither a French miniſter, there be- 
ing a conſiderable number of Proteſtants 
in the place, many of whom retired into 
Zealand, and the city of Leyden in Holland, 
as ſoon as Lifle came again under the do- 
minion of the French. 

Both the ancient and new fortifications 

of this city are very numerous and conſider- 
able, having been greatly improved by mar- 
Mal de Vauban. 
The citadel is the firſt which that engi- 
neer built; it is a pentagon, compoſed of 
five regular baſtions, detended by divers 
works all about. It is ſurrounded with a 
deep ditch, a covered way, and glacis. To 
this fortreſs are two gates, the one towards 
the city, and the other towards the country. 
The eſplanade or void place between the 
city and citadel is planted with four rows 
of trees, which form very pleaſant walks. 

The general governor of French Flan- 
ders, is allo governor of the city of Liſle, 
in whoſe abſence his place is ſupplied by a 
lteutenant of the king, a major, &c. The 
citadel has alſo a governor, a king's heute- 
nant, &c. 

In the meeting of the fates, commonly 
about the cloſe of the year, the governor 
prelides, and che other members of this aſ- 


| 


the fortifications. 


the King's name, for caſing the cities and 
country; and theſe two bodies commonly 


carriages, or by the way of Dunkirk, is 


I'S L E, from 
ſembly are the magiſtrates of Liſle, whg 
have always the firſt rank, thoſe lords with 
ſovereign juriſdiction, called haut-juſticierg 
and the deputies from Douay and Orchies, 

' The ſum demaned by the king from the 
ſtates, amounts generally to 2 50,000 livres 

which is always granted and raiſed; this 
ariſes from the twentieth part of the reye. 
nue of eſtates, and from duties and taxes, 
Beſides this ſum, the city of Lifle pays 
37500 livres annually towards the repairs of 


The clergy and nobility paying no ſub- 
ſidy, they 5 aſſiſt at . of the 
ſtates, but three or four days after it breaks 
up, theſe are called together by the gover- 
nor, &c. and a ſum demanded of them in 


grant a twentieth part and an half of the 
income of their eſtates, which they cultivate 
themſelves. The gabelle or duty on ſalt, is 
not eſtabliſned in this province. 

The body of the magiſtracy of Liſle and 
its diſtrict, 1s compoſed of a mayor, ſtyled 
reuvart, 12 echevins, &c. &c. All of them 
are changed annually. 

The manufactures here of ſilk, cambric, 
fine linen, and other ſtuffs, are very con- 
ſiderable, and their camblets are in high 
eſtimation. It is faid that ſomething more 
than half a century ago, they uſed to make 
here alone, above 300,000 pieces of ſtuff, 
but the calanuties inſeparably attendant on 
war, have obliged vaſt numbers of me- 
chanics to withdraw to Ghent, Bruſſels, 
and into Germany, beſides the Proteſtants 
who left this city after the treaty of 
Utrecht. 

The trade of Liſle to France by land 


pretty conſiderable, but not much to the 
emolument of the inhabitants, as they re- 
ceive vaſt quantities of wine and brandy 
from France, for which they are obliged to 
pay caſh'; nor is their trade with the Dutch 
more adyantageous, as what manufactures, 


Lifle buys of them, might be had cheaper, 


0 
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if brought directly from the places which the 
Dutch have them from. . 

Their moſt profitable trade, Is that to 
Spain and the Weſt-Indies, either on their 
own account or by commiſſion ; but by 
reaſon of their diſtance from the ſea, their 

rofits by this trade cannot be very con- 
{iderable. | 

We went next to view the buildings in 
this city, ſeveral of which are very fine, par- 
ticularly an exchange for the merchants. It 
is a ſquare building ſurrounded with piaz- 
zas. Here are allo about fifty churches, 
one of which is a collegiate church, and 
ten parochial; ſeveral fine convents and an 
hoſpital, in which the ſick are ſaid to be 
ſerved in plate. | 

Here is beſides-a mint erected in 1685, 


for recoining all the Spaniſh money ; the 


new fpecies are called bourguignons, as 
being ſtamped with the arms of France 
and Burgundy. In leſs than eight years 
time they have coined of thoſe pieces, to 
the value of ſeven millions of livres, and re- 
coined above twenty-eight millions of all 
. ſorts of gold and filver ſpecies. 

In this city the jeſuits have a fine col- 
lege. 

. this we ſet forward for Mons, a 
very large, fine, ſtrong, and rich city, be- 
ing the capital of Hainault. The Flemings 
call it Bergen, or Begenin Hennegow, and 
its Latin name indicates its ſituation on a 
hill; which is near the junction of the rivers 
Haine and Trouille, being alſo partly built 
in the plain. The little river Trouille, di- 
vides it into two, and fills its three ditches, 
after which it runs into the Haine. Here are 
ſluices whereby the neighbouring country 
may be overflown, except the ſouth-eaſt 
fide, where the ground is ſomewhat higher, 
and where they have raiſed good baſtions 
and by that means the approaches of an 
enemy may be rendered very difficult. 

The buildings in Mons are beautiful, the 
ſtreets large, and the market place ſpacious. 
The public edifices are alſo very magnificent, 
and among others, the governor's palace in 


059 
which the provincial council meets, and 
the town-houſe or Guild-hall, which was 
adorned with- a ſtately tower, in the year 
1716. ; | 
The body of the magiſtracy conſiſts of a 
mayor and ten echevins, &c. . And as this 
is a place of ſtrength, it has a particula 
governor with other pro officers, both 
civil and military. 

It is a place of good trade for divers 
commodities, eſpecially woollen ſtuffs, of 
which they make vaſt quantities here. 

In Mons is a famous abbey or chapter of 
canoneſſes, founded by St. Waltrude, filter 
to the celebrated Aldegonde. The chapter 
conſiſts of thirteen cahoneſſes, who muſt 
prove their nobility by ſixteen deſcents it 
is faid. They are obliged to aſſiſt at morn- 
ing ſervice in their canonical habits, but 
the reſt of the day they have liberty to wear 
ſumptuous apparel, and even to ſpend the 
time in dancing, ſinging, and other exer- 
ciſes of a free converſation; and are like- 
wiſe permitted to leave the abbey and to 
marry. This chapter is governed by four 
of the oldeſt canoneſſes. 5 

The church belonging to them is a very 
fine ſtructure, moſt of the altars and chapels 
in it being built with marble and jaſper, and 
it is adorned with noble ſtatues of exquiſite 
workmanſhip. This 1s allo a parochial 
church, to which all the clergy, nobility, 
magiſtracy, counſellors, generally all the 
officers of the ſtate, civil, and military, with 
all the ſtrangers in the city, belong. 

Here is alſo the collegiate church of St. 
Germain, which was ruined by the bombs 
at the ſiege of it, in 1691. B-lides this, 
here are four other parochial churches, an 
abbey called Val des Ecoliers, of Benedic- 
tine monks, with ſeveral other convents and 
nunneries. | 

In Mons are two colleges, where polite lite- 
rature are taught, under the direction of ſe- 
cular prieſts, and founded in 1313, the other 
is the jeſuits college. | 

This city has often ſuffered the dreadful 
calamities of war. In May 1572, count 
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under the marſhals Villars and Bouffters, 
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Lewis of Naſſau, brother to the prince of 
Orange, took it by ſtratagem, when he 
took poſſeſſion of it without oppoſition. 
But Frederic of Toledo, the duke of Al- 
va's ſon, came and beſieged it in June fol- 
lowing, and took it in September, notwith- 
ſtanding all the endeavours of the prince of 
Orange to relieve the place. In 1677, 
marſhal d'Humieres, who commanded the 


French, inveſted this city, and had already | from the kingdom of Auſtraſia, containing, 


much diſtreſſed it, when next year the prince 
of Orange, afterwards king William III. 
advanced with an army of thirty thouſand 
men to ſuccour it. He attacked the French 


army under the duke of Luxemburg, who 


was encamped at Caſtiaux and St. Denys, | 
in order to cover the blockade. But the | we ſhall give an account of the particulars, 


duke was ſurpriſed, and the battle became 
very bloody, in which, however, the prince | 
got the advantage. The next day the block- 
ade was raiſed, and hoſtilities ceaſed upon 
the prince's acquainting the duke, that the 
peace had been ſigned at Nimeguen. In 
1691, the French inveſted this city again 
Lewis XIV. was there himſelf, with all the 
princes of the blood, and marſhal Luxem- 
burg commanded the army of obſervation. 
The trenches were opened March 24, and 
the city obliged to ſurrender April 9, fol- 
lowing, moſt of the houſes having been 

beaten down by the beſiegers bombs. But 

the city was reſtored to the Spaniards in 
1697, by the treaty of Ryſwick. The 

French ſeized it again, upon the death of 
Charles II. king of Spain, and kept poſ- 

ſeſſion of it till 1709, when the duke of 
Marlborough inveſted it, the grand army 


threatening to relieve the place. The duke 
advanced to give them battle, and came up 
with them in the woods near the village of 
Malplaquet, about ſeven or eight miles 
ſouth of Mons, where the French lay under 
triple intrenchments. He however attacked 
them, and gave them an entire defeat, tho' 
with conſiderable loſs on the ſide of the al- 
hes; after which, immediately followed the 
reduction of this city, and all the province | 


of Hainault, which was confirmed to the 
houſe of Auſtria, by the treaty of Utrecht, 
in 1713, and made a part of the barrier. 
The French, under marſhal count Saxe, 
took this city in the late war, but they. re- 
ſtored it, by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelie, in 
1748, after firſt demoliſhing its fortifications. 

The territory or provoſtſhip of Mons 
was formerly a county, but diſmembereq 


beſides ſeveral cities, about ninety-one vil- 
lages. 

Having ſet out for Namur, and arrived 
there late at night, after viewing next day 
Whatever was curious in that city, being in 
the fame road, though a different province, 


as follows, 

It is a fortified city, in the province of 
the ſame name, in the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
It lies on the confluence of the Sambre and 
Maeſe, about thirty-ſeven miles ſouth-caſt 
of Bruſſels, and between two hills, being 
defended by a very ſtout caſtle, ſituated on 
a ſteep rock, between the two rivers above- 
mentioned, and near their junction. This 
caſtle is likewiſe defended by fort William, 
which the famous Coehorn built by order of 
king William, whoſe name it bears. That 
fort is equivalent to another citadel; beſides 
which, there are above twelve other forts 
round the city, the moſt conſiderable of 
which is the fort of the Maeſe, oppoſite to 
the caſtle, and the fort of Cocquelet, which 
is ſo large, that it includes two villages 
within its fortifications. This city, on ac- 
count of all the works above-mentioned, 1s 
reckoned the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in Europe. 

Lewis XIV. beſieged it in perſon, in 
1692, and after opening the trenches, it 
held out but ſix days. This taking of Na- 
mur was very much extolled by the ccle- 
brated court- poet Boileau. King William 
however retook it, in 1695, after a moſt 
bloody ſiege, marſhal Boufflers command- 
ing in the town, with a garriſon of no leſs 
than 16000 men, and Villeroy without, at 


the head of 100000, not daring to attempt 
its 
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its relief. Beſides the marſhal, in the city 
were ſeveral general officers, and twenty 
engineers. Yet they tought 1o deſperately, 
that of the numerous garriſon, no more 
than four thouſand men were left when the 
town was taken. Upon the death of Charles 
II. king of Spain, the French ſeized this 
city, as they had done other places of his 
ſucceſſion, and held it during queen Anne's 
wars, but reſtored it at the peace of Utrecht 
to the houſe of Auſtria, who have held it 
ever ſince, the ſtates-general keeping a 
ſtrong garriſon there. : 

Ils the fee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan 
to Cambray, and contains eight cities, be- 
ſides one hundred and eighty- three villages, 
in the county of Namur, and one hundred 
and ſixty-four in Walloon-Brabant, four— 
teen deaneries, a great number of abbeys, 
collegiate churches, and religious houſes 
of both ſexes. 

Beſides the cathedral church of St. Albin, 
the chapter of which is compoſed of twenty 
canons. amongſt whom the dignitaries are 
a provoſt, dean, &c. here is allo a col- 
legiate church, the chapter of it, conſiſt- 
ing of twelve canons, with a ſecular abbot 
at their head, who 1s the biſhop. In Na- 
mur are likewiſe ſix convents of monks, 
among which is that of the jeſuits, who 
teach philoſophy. 

The church of the latter we viſited, 
which we found to be a noble building, all 
of red and black marble, ſupported by ren 
large columns of black marble, and beau- 
tified with a fine frontiſpiece. 

There are beſides in this city ſeven nun- 
neries, and ſeveral hoſpitals. The prince's 
palace 1s a fine iquare building, the uſual 
reſidence of the governor. 

The magiſtracy conſiſts of a grand may- 
or, who is ior life, of a burgomaſter, ſix 
echevins, &c. who are all changed every 
year by the governor-general. | 

Here 1s another tribunal called the fove- 
reign bailliage, compoſed of ſix advocates, 
with the governor at their head. They 


4 


judge in all feudal cafes, but an appeal lies 


to the grand council of Mechlin. 

The diſtrict of Namur includes twelve 
villages, with the wood of Marlagne, a great 
number of abbeys and convents, beſides 
ſeveral hamlets; all which diſtrict is wa- 
tered by the Sambre and Maeſe. 

The next place we caine to in our return 
towards the coaſt was Douay, a pretty large 
and well fortified city of French Flanders. 


It lies on the river Scarpe, and the confines 
of A TCOlS. | 


The town 1s of an oval figure, larger 
than Liſle, but not ſo populous by one third. 
It is defended by fort Scarpe, which ſtands 
about a mile below the city. The town 
lies among marſhes, and by means of ſluices, 
the whole country round it can be laid un- 
der water. | 

The principal trade of Douay, conſiſts 
in the making and vending of worſted cam- 
blets, which are bought up by all the neigh- 
bouring people, eſpecially at the annu 
fair kept here in September. | 

The magiſtracy conſiſts of twelve eche- 
vins, the firſt of whom is ſtyled the chief, 
&c. 

The parliament of Douay was at firſt 
only a ſupreme council, eſtabliſned at Tour- 
nay in 1668, but this city having been ta- 
ken by the allies in 1709, the parliament 
was removed to Cambray. But Tournay 
having been yielded to the houſe of Auſtria, 
by the treaty or Utrecht, it was again re- 
moved to Douay, where it has ſtill conti- 
nued. It has under its juriſdiction all the 
countries which the French have conquered 
in Flanders, Hainault, and Cambreſis, ex- 


cept Gravelines and Bourbourg, which are 


under the juriſdiction of the provinciat 
council at Arras. 

There is an univerſity which Philip II. 
king of Spain founded, that the inhabitants 
of Walloon Flanders might have an lu 
trious {ſchool in their own country, as thoſe 
of the Flemiſh Low Countries had at Lou- 
Vain. 


Here 
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Here alſo is a famous ſeminary for Eng- | years, during which time they publiſhed an 

' liſh Roman Catholics, firſt founded at Douay | Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible. But that 
in 1569, by the laſt-mentioned king Philip; | ſeminary returned afterwards. to Douay, 
it was afterwards removed to Rheims in where it ſtill remains. : 
Champagne, where it continued but twenty | 


III. Account of Arras, Aire, Terouenne, St. Omer, and Gravelines, the Fortifications of 
Arras, the Citadel, Biſhop's See, Cathedral, Wool pretended to have fallen from the Sky, 
Holy Candle, Provincial Council, Manufactures, Art of Tapeſtry invented here, Account 
of Terouenne, a famous Siege and Victory obtained by the Engliſh there, Deſcription of 
Gravelines, its Harbour, Fortifications, and Tombs of two Warriors, Sc. The Þortificg- 

tions of St. Omer, its Cathedral, Parochial Churches, Abbey, Convents, &c. Seminary 
of Jeſuits, Trade, Bailicvic, Government, Suburb, and remarkable Particulars relating 10 


the Inhabitants; together with Fleating Hands. A Deſcription of the Fortifications of 


Aire, its Fort, Taken and Retaten often, 


E next proceeded on our way and 
arrived at Arras, which 1s only 
twelve miles ſouth-weſt of Douay, the lat 
place we were in. Its Roman name is 
Atrebatum, Ptolemy calls it Origiacum. 
It was anciently the capital of the Atre- 
bates, as it is now of the province of Ar- 
tois. It lies on the river Scarpe. This is a 
very ancient and large place, divided into 
two parts, the one called the city, and the 
other the town, which is the more modern 
of the two; each of theſe - is ſurrounded 
with old walls, upon which are ſome round 
towers ſtill remaining, built after the an- 
cient manner, and a gate, over which was 
an inſcription in French to this purpoſe; 
“ when the French ſhall take Arras, the 
mice ſhall eat the cats.” As if it were a 
thing impoſſible, or at leaſt impracticable. 
Bur the event ſhewed otherwiſe; for the 
French took it in 1640; upon which a man 
of wit faid, that the inſcription might ſtand, 
by leaving out only one letter; ſo that 
% prendroit, ſhall take,” by eraſing the p, 
become © rendroit, ſhall reſtore it.“ 
Vauban repaired thoſe old walls very 
much, and. added ſeveral baſtions and a 
great number of new works to them in the 
ditch, which 1s large and very deep. Here, 
among other particulars, are lunettes built 
after Vauban's manner, being the firſt works 
of that kind which this excellent engineer 
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the courtines, and a fauſſe-braye, which 


» 


had invented. They conſiſt of a triangular 
half-moon, covered with two half- envelopes, 
ſeparated from each other by a ditch. There 
is allo another large horn-work of Vauban's 
conſtructing ; 1t covers one of the baſtions, 
and is entrenched not only on the wings by 
half-moons, but its gorge is alſo covered 
with an half-moon. The ditch is ſurround- 
ed with a covert-way and its glacis, as uſu- 
al; beyond that glacis are ſeveral redoubts 
of a pentagonal figure, placed in the re- 
entering angles; and they have each their 
particular ditch, covered way, and glacis. 
The citadel is ſomewhat higher towards 
the country, than towards the town. It is 
not very large, but reckoned one of the 
ſtrongeſt in the kingdom, being an oblong 
pentagon, alſo repaired by marſhal de Vau- 
ban; it is compoſed of five baſtions, as 
many half-moons, four tenailles placed in 


covers the front on the city ſide. All thoſe 
works are ſurrounded with a ditch, into 
which the Scarpe runs, or at leaſt ſome ca- 
nal drawn from that river. The ditch is 
dry towards the country; and the greateſt 
part of the ground about this city is low, 
and proper to be laid under water. | 

Arras is the ſee of a biſhop, who is a ſut- 
fragan toCambray, and is both lord-ſpiritual 
and temporal of the city. His dioceſe con- 
tains four hundred pariſhes, * 
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lined and encompaſſed by a ditch, covered 


We went to take a view of the cathedral, 
which is dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Tis 
a fine ſtructure, in which are preſerved ſome 
famous relics; and among others, a ſhrine 
in which there is ſome wool, which they 

retend to have fallen from the ſky, toge- 
ther with a fattening rain, in the year 371, 
during a very great {carcity of corn; which 
rain ſo improved the lands, that it was 
called manna, in alluſion to that with which 
God fed the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs. 

We viſited a chapel in one of the mar- 
ket-places 3 it 1s called the. chapel of the 
holy candle, as here was kept a candle, 
which, according to tradition, was given 
by the bleſſed Virgin to the inhabitants, for 
curing them of an inward heat or fire which 
burnt and conſumed them. 

In this city the provincial council of Ar- 
tois meets, to which there lies an appeal 
from all the inferior courts; but one may 
alſo appeal from the ſentence of that coun- 
cl, to the parliament of Paris. 

This town has fair and broad ſtreets, and 
is inhabited by wealthy traders and artifi- 
cers, who make ſail-eloth and tapeſtry, eſ- 
pecially the latter, which art was firſt in- 
vented here; and therefore the manufac- 
ture was called Arras, very beautiful in- 
deed, but it comes ſhort of the tapeſtry 
made at Paris, Bruſſels, or Antwerp. 

Here is alſo a college, in which the je- 
ſuits teach polite literature. 

Our next route was to Aire, which the 
Plemings call Arien. It ſtands on the ri- 
ver Lys in Artois, and near the confines of 
Flanders. Tis about ten miles ſouth-eaſt 
from St. Omer. This is a ſtrong and well 
fortified town, having, beſides the walls, 
alſo baſtions, half-moons, horn-works, re- 
doubts, countreſcarpes, ditches, and a mo- 
raſs which ſurrounds it on three ſides. On 
the ſide which is acceſſible, at the diſtance 
of a cannon-ſhot from the city and the ri- 
ver Lys, ſtands fort St. Francis, to which 
one goes from the city by a moſt regular 
canal, This fort is a {mall but regular 
pentagon, compoſed of five baſtions well} 


way, and glacis in the ditch, But notwith- 


ſtanding all theſe ſtrong works, the French 


took it in 1641, and ſoon after it was re- 
taken by the Spaniards. The French took 


It again in 1676. In November 1710, it 


ſurrendered to the allies, after a very vigo- 
rous ſiege, and the trenches had been open 
for ſix weeks; and even when it was given 
up, the beſiegers fire had not been able to 
demoliſh its flanks. But by the treaty of 


Utrecht, it came again into the poſſeſſion of 


the French. 


As we went along we ſaw in the mid- 


way between Aire and St. Omer, the ruins 
of the once conſiderable city of 'Terouenne. 
It ſtood likewiſe on the river Lys. Tho? 
incloſed within the dominions of the earls 


of Flanders and Artois, it owned no other 


ſovereign than the king of France, for 
which reaſon the ſmall territory belonging 
to this city was called the royal.“ 

This town was famous on account of its 


being inveſted by Henry VIII. king of 


England, in perion, in the year 1503, aſ- 


ſiſted by the emperor Maximilian, who 


wore the Engliſh badge, a St. George's 
crois, as a ſoldier or auxiliary under that 


monarch. At this ſiege, the French at- 


tempting to throw proviſions into the town, 
were beaten by the Engliſh, with great 
laughter; and from the hurry with which 
the French fled, this was called the battle 


of the Spurs, intimating that theſe were 


the principal weapons they made uſe of to 
get off in ſafety. A fortnight after this 
battle, the city was taken, but diſmantled . 


and quitted. The French repaired it after- 


wards, till the emperor Charles V. took it 
in the year 1553, and levelled it with the 
ground, ſince which time it has never been 


- : : | 
rebuilt; for though the territory and ſove- 


reignity were given up to the French, by 


the treaty of the Pyrennees, yet it was ſti-. 


pulated by an article in it, that the French 


{hould never rebuild it; ſo that it remains 


at preſent no more than a ſmall village. 
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St. Omer, whoſe-ancient name was Sithiu, 
and in Latin Audemaropolis, or Fanum Sancti 
Audemari. It ſtands on the Aa, the ground 
is low and marſhy towards that river, but 


* higher on the other ſide. 


This city is defended not only by a caſ- 
tle, but alſo by large baſtions between 
which are half-moons, and theſe ſurrounded 
with large ditches too high indeed to have 
any water in them, but dug ſo deep, that 
it would be a very difficult matter to get 
from them upon the walls of the ramparts; 
ſo that this is reckoned one of the beſt for- 
treſſes in French Flanders, and the ſecond 
city in Artois. It lies partly upon a hill, 
and partly in a moraſs. Tis the ſee of a 

biſhop, a ſuffragan to Cambray, ever ſince 
1559, when after the demolition of Terou- 
enne, above-mentioned, its dioceſe was ſplit 
into three biſhopricks, namely, Bologne, 
Ipres, and St. Omer. | 

In this city are ſeveral fine ſtreets, and a 
large ſquare with many grand houſes in it, 
—_— which is the town-houſe, or guild- 

The cathedral, dedicated. to St. Omer, 
is a noble ſtructure, principally remark- 
able for its chapels, which are embelliſhed 
with fine marble and beautiful paintings. 
Beſides the cathedral, are fix parochial 

| churches, and a very rich abbey of the or- 
der of Benedictines; on each fide of the 
portico belonging to it, ſtands a large ſquare 
ſteeple, of great height, where a conſtant 
watch 1s kept to give notice, whether there 
be any people in the neighbourhood of the 
city, the gates of which are never opened 
till it be day-light, and the watch has given 
notice by a ſignal, that he has diſcovered 
nothing they need be afraid of. 

Here are alſo ſeveral convents and nun- 
neries, two hoſpitals for maidens, a gene- 
ral hoſpital for the ſick, an orphan-houſe 
for boys, and another for. girls, an houſe 
for twelve poor old men, in memory of the 

twelve apoſtles, beſides ſcveral other foun- 
dations, the yearly income of which is em- 


* 
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The direction of our route led us next to | ployed in maintaining a certain number of 


them near the ſhore, in order to drive their 
cattle into them; they have alſo ſome trees 


boys at ſchool, in giving a ſum of mone 
in marriage to ſome poor girls, and in cloath. 
ing ſome others, 

Here is alto an Engliſh ſeminary of jeſu- 
its, from which we have heard it ſaid, by 
ſome, that our nation has been more than. 
once peſtered with diſtroyers of the public 
peace. | | 

This city 1s populous and has ſome trade 
a number of ſmall veſſels coming up "5h 
from the ſea, through Gravelines, by means 
of the river Aa. | 

The government of St. Omer is in a 
mayor, who 1s annually changed, twelve 
echevins, &c. It is the ſeat of a bailiwic, 
the court of which conſiſts of an high-bail- 
iff, a lieutenant-general, and ſeveral coun- 
ſellors; and under its juriſdiction there are 
above an hundred villages. | 

The ſuburb of Haut- pont, i. e. the high 
bridge, contains about three hundred houſes, 
inhabited by Flemiſh families, who ſettled 
here many years ago. They retain their 
ancient language, which has not undergone 
the ſame alterations as the common Fic, 
They very ſcrupulouſly adhere to the an— 
cient ſimplicity of their nation; and that 
they may not be liable to alter or corrupt 
it, they never marry but among themſclves; 
for which reaſon the biſhop, .being impow- 
ered to it by the holy ſee, reavily grants 
them diſpenſations to marry within the de- 
crees of conianguinity prohibited by the 
church. Nor have they any other prieſts 
given them, than ſuch as are of their own 
nation. | 

To the eaſt of this ſuburb, which les 
along the banks of the river Aa, and north- 
ealt of Sr. Omer, there is a marſh, or jort 
of lake, in which are the floating iſlands 
that go backwards and forwards according 
to whatever motion is imparted to them, 
being made to move like boats by means 
of poles or ropes. Upon them there is al- 
ways graſs growing, and the people draw 


growing 
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growing here, but theſe they keep very ton of France took it. The archduke Leo- 
low, for fear the wind ſhould have too much | pold retook it in 1652, but it having been 
hold of them, and drive the iflands with | taken again by the French, in. 1658, was 
too much violence. But here are no houles | at laſt yielded to them by the Pyrennean 
nor other buildings, much Jeſs a monaſtery | treaty. > he 
and a church, as ſome give it out there are. | The mouth of the Aa is its harbour, 
After a ſhort journey we came to Grave- | though no conſiderable veſſels can come into 
lines, a fortified port town, which lies near | it. 
the mouth of the Aa, and on the Engliſh | Here is but one parochial church which 
channel. It ſtands on the ancient ſite of | we viſited, and ſaw therein two marble 
the village of Willebrord. It was taken | tombs, erected to the memory of two fa- 
and burnt by the Engliſh in the year 1383, | mous warriors, the one was Valentine de 
but afterwards rebuilt to better advantage, Pardieu, who was governor of this city for 
and walled round. In 1528, it was firſt | the king of Spain, and the other Claude 
fortified by the emperor Charles V. bur its | Berbier du Metz, alſo goyernor of the ſame 
works have been ſince conſiderably im- | for the French king. | 
proved by marſhal de Vauban, ſo as to be] This place was entirely laid in aſhes, by 


. 


now a pretty ſtrong place. In 1644, Gaſ- the Engliſh fleet, in 1694. 


CHAP. XXXIV. , 
Travels into FRANCE-PROPER. 


S 


Giving an Account of Calais, Boulogne, Abbeville, Amiens, and Meaux; particularly the For- 
tifications of Calais, its Citadel, Canal, Packet-Boat, the Place taken by the Engliſh, and 
others, the Harbour and Road of Boulogne, Diccęſe, the County holds of the Virgin Mary, 
taken by the Engliſh, Sc. Deſcription of Abbeville, its Churches, Manufactures, Trade, 
and illuſtrious Men; alſo of Amiens, its Beauty, Cathedral, Fortifications, Dioceſe, Mq- 
nufattures, and illuſtrious Men; Cathedral of Meaux, Pariſh Churches, Sufferings in the 
Mars, the Reformation firft preached there, &c. | 


T length we came to Calais, which is | To begin then with Calais; it lies in a 
A only ten miles from Gravelines, the | marſny plain, on the narroweſt part of the 
particulars worthy of notice which we ob- Britiſh channel, called pas de Calais, as be- 
terved here, ſhall be firſt related in the fol- ing but a ſhort paſſage over from Dover in 
lowing article, after which we ſhall deſcribe | England ; either of which places may be 
in order, as they lay in our road, Boulogne, | reſpectively ſeen from the other, the cliffs, 
Abbeville, Amiens, and Meaux, till we | eſpecially thoſe on the Engliſh coaſt, being 
come into the neighbourhood of the capi- | White and chalky, and the diſtance only 
tal of the whole kingdom, namely Paris, | about ſeven leagues. Its figure, including 
where we hope to meet with a variety of | the citadel, is an oblong ſquare, the two 
particulars worthy of a traveller's curioſity. | long ſides of which, are each about two 
. 41 | hundred 
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hundred and twenty perches long, and the 
two ſhorteſt about ninety. One of the 
largeſt fides is towards the ſea, and very 
well fortified; the other is towards the land, 
being defended by baſtions lined with ſtones, 
covered with half-moons and deep ditches 
nine or ten perches broad, and which can 


be filled either with ſalt or freſh water, as 


it is found to be moſt proper. The ſhort 
ſide, which hes oppoſite to the fort of 
Nieulai, is defended by being laid under wa- 
ter. The other fide, which is called the 
attack of Gravelines, is better fortified ſtill; 
This whole city is encompaſſed by a good 
covered way; tort Nieulai is a piece of for- 
tification which is perfect in its kind; it has 
four baſtions, and from thence the whole 
country about Calais may be laid under wa- 
ter, in leſs than twenty- four hours, and thereby 
a circumvallation prevented. The citadel of 
Calais is the greateſt that ever was built. 
It has ſtill its ancient circuit and ditches, but 
the chevalier de Ville has ſurrounded it with 
a new incloſure, fortified with three irre- 
gular baſtions. That citadel is ſo advan- 
tageouſly ſituated, that it not. only com- 
mands the town and port, but likewiſe the 
whole neighbouring country. There is only 


one paſſage to the town over a cauſcy, com- 


monly called the bridge of Niculai. Ships 


enter into the port by a long canal, made 
by order of Lewis XIV. between two moles, 
at the head of each is an horn-work, de- 


fended reſpectively by an half. moon, and 


encompaſſed by a wall, a deep ditch, and 
covered way, after the manner of M. de 
Vauban. This port is very happily ſitu- 
ated, but has ſeveral inconveniencies; for 
no veſſel can enter into it without running 
a great riſk, whether it comes along the eaſt 
or welt mole; and beſides, tis now fo 
choaked up, that a ſhip of any burthen 
cannot enter it with ſafety. Here is no 
road for the ſhips to ride at anchor. The 
canal of Calais, however, is a very uſcful 
work to the inhabitants, for inland naviga- 


tion; for, by means of it, one may go very * France, by virtue of the treaty of Yervins. 


eaſily by water from Calais to St. Omer, 
Graveline, Dunkirk, Bruges, and pres. 

Notwithſtanding the convenient ſituati. 
on of Calais, with regard to England and 
Holland, yet it is not fo populous as might 
be expected; for *tis reckoned to contain 
but five thouſand inhabitants. 

In Calais there is but one parochial 
church, the altar of which is very beautiful, 
being all wrought marble, and its dome 
extremely magnificent. Here are alſo four 
convents. | 

Near the citadel the country is very fen- 
ny, and hereabouts we ſaw ſeveral little cot- 
tages, which we were told, are uſed as peſt- 
houſes, in caſes of public infection. A 
packet-boat, in time of peace, ſails regu- 
larly twice a week from Dover to Calais, 
and back again. : 

Edward III. king of England, took Ca- 
lais from the French, in the year 1347, and 
after the Engliſh had it in their poſſeſſion 
above two hundred years, the duke of Guile 
retook it in 1558. It was agreed by the 
treaty of Chateau-Cambreſis, that Calais 
ſhoald continue in the hands of the French 
for the ſpace of eight years, after the expi- 
ration of which term, 1t was to be reſtored 
to the Engliſh ; but why it ſhould not have 
continued in the hands who were already 
poſſeſſed of it, is ſomething myſterious, 

veen Elizabeth accordingly demanding it, 
but the Chancellor de PHopital refuſed to 
reſtore it, under pretence, that during the 
firſt religious war in France, which began 
three years after the above-mentioned treaty 
of peace, the Engliſh had ſeized Havre-de- 
Grace, and by this means violated the ſaid 
treaty, and forfeited their right to Calais; 
thus the French kept the latter, though 
the Engliſh did not keep the former, which 
was retaken by the French. 

Albert, arch-duke of Auſtria, and go- 
vernor of the Low- Countries, made him- 
ſelf maſter of Calais in the year 1596, but 
it was reſtored two years after to Henry IV. 


The 
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The town-houſe of Calais is but ſmall, 

et the market- place 1s ſpacious. | 

Some will have Calais to be the portus 
jucius mentioned by Cæſar, in his commen- 
taries; though opinions on this head vary, 
the deſcription of it being more applicable 
to Boulogne, ſay ſome, while, according 
to others, it muſt be Dunkirk, and others 
again ridiculouſly ſay Douay, which is quite 
an inland town. 

We ſet out along the coaſt for Boulogne, 
which is only ſixteen miles from Calais; 
tis the ancient Geſſoriacum, and the capital 
of the Boulognois, a diſtrict of Picardy. 
It ſtands upon a hill, and at the mouth of 
the little river Liane, being divided into 
the upper and lower town; the former of 
which is well fortified with a ſtrong citadel, 
and in it are ſeveral public places and beau- 
tiful fountains, together with a palace where 
juſtice is adminiſtered ; here alſo is a cathe- 
dral dedicated to the Virgin Mary, more 
venerable. for its antiquity, than for any 
ſtriking curioſities about it, allo the paro- 
chial church of St. Joſeph, an abbey of St. 
Vilemar, beſides ſome other monaſteries, a 
ſeminary for the educating of ſuch as de- 
ſign to take holy orders, and a magnificent 
hoſpital, built at the expence of the family 
of Aumont. The lower town, called la 
Baſſe Ville, which may be conſidered as the 
ſuburbs, is not inhabited by ſo many per- 
ſons of quality as the other, yet it is larger, 
and more conſiderable for its trade ; ex- 
tending along the little port here, at the 
mouth of the river. The harbour 1s very 
incommodious, with a narrow entrance, 
into which merchant-ſhips come only with 
the tide, and the road of St. Jean, before 
Boulogne, for ſhips of war can come no 
further, is extremely bad, and no veſſels 
are able to weather it there, unleſs the wind 
blows from ſome point between the north 
and ſouth-eaſt; for with all other winds 
the ſea is extremely rough and boiſterous. 
Here formerly ſtood a watch-tower, called 
by the French la tour d' Ordre, a tower of 
orders, and by the Engliſh the old Man, 
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{aid to have been firſt built by Julius Ce- 
far, and repaired by the emperor Charle- 
magne ; but having been neglected, it 
fell down, and in the room of it was 
built a ſmall fort, which ſerves for the de- 
fence of the harbour. | 
The epiicopal ſee under the metropolitan 
of Rheims was eſtabliſhed here, by pope 
Paul IV. after the entire demolition of Te- 


| rouenne. It includes not only Boulognois, 


Calais, and Ardres, but likewiſe part of 
Artois, and contains within its juriſdiction 
two hundred and ſeventy-ſix pariſhes, and 
one hundred and forty-ſix chapels of eaſe ; 
but the livings that lie in Artois pay no 
tythes. 

In the year 1478, Lewis XI. ſurrendered 
this county to the Virgin Mary, declaring, 
that for the future, he and his ſucceſſors 
ſhould hold it from her immediately as her 
vaſſals, paying her for homage a golden 
heart, at their acceſſion to the crown; in 
purſuance of which, Lewis XIV. paid 12000 
livres for himſelf, and for his father Lewis 
XIII. 

The city of Boulogne, with its neigh- 
bouring territory, was formerly under its 
own counts, from whom were deſcended 
the celebrated Godfrey of Boulogne, and 
his brother Baldwin, both kings of Jeru- 
ſalem. But Philip the Auguſt, united it 
to the crown of France, in the year 1209. 

Boulogne was taken by Henry VIII. king 
of England, in the year 1544, and after- 
wards reſtored to the French king, Henry 
II. by a treaty of peace in 1550, and in 
conſideration of 300000 crowns. | 

This city has a ſeneſchalſhip, in which 
preſides a ſeneſchal, with other officers 
but an appeal lies from the ſentence of this 
court, to the parliament of Paris. 

Our next route was Abbevilic, Abbatis 
villa, i. e. the abbots town, which is the 
capital of Ponthieu, a diſtrict of Picardy, 
as alſo of the whole province. It lies in a 
very delightful and fertile plain, on the 
Somme, which river ſeparates itſelf into 
ſeveral branches and parts the town into 
4 F2 two 
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niere. The tide here flows up in the Som- 


in it. In 980, Hugh, duke or king of 
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two main diviſions, the one towards the 
Low-Countries, and the other towards Nor- 
mandy. *Tis beſides watered by the rivu- 
lets Seardon, Sottins, and Corneille, or Ta- 


me to the height of about ſix feer, by which 
means, and its ſituation, tis commodious 
for a port, and is but fifteen miles from the 
Engliſh channel; fo that ſmall veſſels come 
up hither from St. Valery, at the mouth of 
the river. 

Abbeville was originally no more than a 
farm, or manor, belonging to the abbey of 
gt. Requier, from which it had its name; 
it afterwards became a borough, from the 
concourſe of people who came and ſettled 


France, built a caſtle here, in order to put 
a ſtop to the incurſions of the Barbarians, 
and made his ſon, who afterwards reigned 
under the name of Hugh Capet, governor 
of it. This place has been greatly enlarg- 
ed ſince, but the houſes are moſtly timber, 
old, and meanly built, it is like wiſe extremely 


dirty, yet is now the moſt populous town | 


in all Picardy, next to Amiens. Flere is a 
preſidial and ſeneſchal court, with an elec- 
tion and ſalt-granary. 


avhich is a collegiate church, dedicated to 
St. Ulfranc, and a lofty. ſtone building, | 
with ſeveral convents, nunneries, two ho{- 
pitals, and a noted college. Here are three 
or four large piazzas. 

This city is well fortified, and has walls 
round it, Which are flanked with baſtions- 
and large deep ditches, | 

In 1665, one Van Roberts, a Putch- 
man, ſet up a manufactory of woollen cloth 
at Abbeville, that has ſucceeded beyond 
the moſt ſanguine expectations. To him, 
and his people, Lewis XIV. granted ſeve- 
ral privileges, and in particular, the liberty 
of importing all the neceſſary materials for 


this manufactory, without paying any duty; 


and they affirm here, that thoſe cloths are 
of as fine and good a fabric, as any made 


in England or Holland; but c does not 
appear to be really ſo. 

Some years ago, one Turner, an Eng. 
liſhman, ſon of the famous ſheers-maker 
of that name, in London, and who himſelf 
could make, grind and ſet ſheers to the utmoſt 
nicety, went to Abbeville, whither he car- 
ried his art, and gave M. Van Roberts all 
the inſight into it he could; after which, 
he went into Holland, and found a very 
good reception among the manufacturers 
at Leyden. 

Here is alſo a manufactory of mocades, 


of which is thread, and the woof wool of 
ſeveral colours, for the figures which are to 
be traced in the weaving from patterns, 
They here alfo make fail and other coarſe 
cloth, with-linens, which, when dyed, ferve 
for linings. . They have, beſides, a conſider- 
able manufacture of black and green ſoap, 
of which we were informed they ſold, and 
exported, to the amount of above 100000 
livres every year. | 

At Abbeville are armenrers, who make 
muſquets and piſtols, whictt are in pretty 
great repute, but they appear rather fine 


and ſhowy, than ſerviceable. 
Abbeville has twelve churches, one of | 


A. briſk trade is carried on here by means 
of the · veſſels which come up the river, 
bringing hither all forrs af merchandize, 
and taking in exchange the cloths, ſtuffs, 
linens, and other manufactures, made in 
this city, | 

Before the French had made . themſelves 
maſters of the province of Artois, this was 
a. frontier town of conſiderable ſtrength, . 
and inacceſſible in ſome: parts, being almoſt 
ſurrounded with fens and marſhy grounds. 

Fhis city gave birth to ſeveral illuſtrious 
perſons, particularly the learned geogra- 
phers Nicolas and William Sanfon, both 
father and fon, Peter Duval, and father 
Philip Briet, (Brietius) a jeſuit. 

The next place in our road was Amiens, 
the Samarobriga of the ancients, which lat- 
ter denomination it had from its being ſitu- 


i ated 


and ſtriped ſtuffs, called tripes, the warp. - 


ated on the Samara, changed afterwards to 
Sumina, and laſtly to the Somme, over 
which river there was a bridge. et 
This is a place of very great antiquity, 
the inhabitants of which fought with the ut- 
moſt reſolution againſt Julius Czfar; and 
ſach was their reſentment, that they even 
took up arms againſt thoſe of Rheims, on 
account of their ſubmitting too eaſily to 
chat conqueror. Cæſar erected a ma- 
gazine for his army, and cauſed a general 
aſſembly of the Gauls to be convened in 
this city. Some time afterwards the em- 
ror Antoninus Pius enlarged it, as did 
alſo his fon Marcus Aurelius. The em- 


perors Conſtantine, Conftans, Julian, Va- 


ſentinian, Valens, Gratian, and Theodoſius, 


choſe Amiens for their royal ſeat in Gaul. 


It ſuffered very much, however, by the in- 
-urfions of the barbarous Alans, Vandals, 
and Normans, in the year 925; at which 
time it was almoſt entirely burnt down, but 
{yon after rebuilt. 5 

This city yields a very delightful proſpect, 
on account of the largeneſs of its ſtreets, 
the beauty of the houſes, and extent of the 
open ſquares, in tWo of which ſeven fine 
ſtreets meet. the ramparts are planted 
two rows of trees, which form a very plea- 
ant walk. The river Somme enters this city 
un three different channels, thro* the ſame 
number of bridges; ſo that after watering 
ſeveral parts of the town, theſe unite 
again at the other end, near St. MichaePs 
bridge. 

We went to ſee the cathedral, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, Which is one of the 
fineſt and beſt embelliſhed in all France; 
the pillars, choir, chapels, tombs; and paint- 
ings here, are admirable, and more eſpecially 
the gate or main entrance, flanked with two 


high towers, on which are placed ſeveral | 


itatues. | 
King Philip of Valois, firſt fortified this 
city, which Lewis XI. very much improved 
by additional works; and Henry IV. ſur- 
named le Grand, built a ſtrong citadel here, 
after retaking the place from the Spaniards, 
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who had ſeized it by ſtratagem, in the year 
I597. A parliament was eſtabliſhed here, 
bar it was afterwards ſuppreſſed. 

This city is the fee of a biſhop, who is. 
ſuffragan to Rheims. His dioceſe is very 
large, containing, beſides the cathedral, 
twelve collegiate churches, twenty abbeys 
of men, ſix of females, fifty- five priories, 
ſeven hundred and fourteen rectories, a 
hundred and three chapels of eaſe, twenty- 
{ix convents of monks, twenty-two of nuns, 
two general hoſpitals, ſix others for ſick 
perſons, and a houſe for penitent proſtitutes. 
The annual revenue of- the biſhop amounts 
to about 20000 livres. 

Here is the ſeat of a preſidial court, an 
independant bailiwic and provoſtſhip, an 
office for the finances, a ſalt granary, and a 
mint. : 

In this city and the neighbouring villa- - 
ges, they carry on manufactures of ferrets - 
or woollen ribans. They alſo make here 
a conſiderable quantity of black and green 
ſoap. | | 

.. gave birth to ſeveral eminent 
men, in the republic of letters, particularly 
James Sylvius, who was regius profeſſor of 
Phyſic at Paris, and died in 1555, the ce- 
lebrated Voiture, Charles du Freſne, ſieur 
du Cange, author of the Greek and Latin 
Gloſſary; James Rohault, author of a ſyſtem 
of natural philoſophy, according to des 
Cartes's principles, which has been tran- 
flated into Latin, with excellent notes by 
our celebrated Dr. Samuel Clarke, late rector 
of St. James's, Weſtminſter, &c. 
The next city we came to was Meaux, 
the janitum of the ancients, and Ptolemy's 
janitum, its uſual Latin denomination is 
Meldæ. Fhis is the capital of all Brie in 
Champagne, a government of France. 

The city of Meaux is ſituated on the ri- 
ver Marne, which divides it into two parts, 
the one is called the-town, and the other the 
market, and it is ſurrounded” with three 
ſuburbs. It is the ſee of a biſhop, for- 
merly ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Sens, 
till the end of the year 1622, when Paris 
| being. 


Deſcription of the City of P A R1S, from | all 
fect it. For though the Pari had been 
let into the town, the garriſon kept the 
market - place and cut them to pieces; after 
which they plundered the city and ſet fire 
to it. | 

Meaux was afterwards taken by the 


670 
being erected into a -metropolitan fee, the 
prelate of Meaux became ſubject to it. The | 
famous Arnold, who wrote fo much againſt 
the celebrated Fenelon, archbiſhop of Cam- | 
bray, both perſons of high eminence, * 


the republic of letters, was once biſhop 


here. 

The cathedral church here is dedicated 
to St. Stephen, and venerable for its anti- 
quity; the dioceſe contains two hundred 
pariſhes. There is allo in Meaux a col- 
legiate church, bearing the name of St. San- 


tin, who is ſaid to have been the firſt biſhop 


of Meaux, and ſeveral other churches that 
are parochial, beſides the abbey of St. Fa- 
ron, belonging to the Benedictine monks 
of the congregation of St. Maur, three 
other abbeys, and a great number of mo- 


naſteries. 12 7 


This city ſuffered very much in the year 
1358, John, king of France, being at that 
time the priſoner of our king Edward III. 
For the dauphin having poſſeſſed himſelf 
of this place in the king's abſence, the 
citizens conſpired with thoſe of Paris to 
take it from him ; but were not able to ef- 


II. A Deſcription of Paris; giving a ſhort Account of its Origin, its preſent Extent, the 
. _ City, the Town and Suburbs on that fide, the Quarter called the Univerſity, Extent of Paris, 
Number of its Inhabitants, the Louvre, Tuilleries, le Cours, Palace of Orleans, the 
Royal Palace, Parliament Houſe, the Baſtile, the Arſenal, the- King's Library, the 
Phyſic Garden, the Obſervatory, the Town-Houſe, and Town-Council. | 


AVING arrived at Paris from 
Meaux, and after a few days reſt pro- 
poling to make ſome ſtay, in this city, we 
ſurveyed every thing worthy the notice of a 
traveller; the particulars of which, without 
any further preamble, are as follows : 
Paris, the metropolis of all France, is one 
of the largeſt and fineſt cities in Europe. 
It is ſituated in the iſle of France on the 
river Seine, which runs through it. This 
place Cæſar mentions frequently, calling it 
Lutetia; it is alſo commonly denominated 
Lutetiæ Pariſiorum, or Pariſi. 
The old city or Caſtellum Pariſiorum, 
ſtood in a little iſland, which being now in 


forces of our valiant king Henry V. after a 


martyrdom, 


the ſtreets being extremely narrow. 


| granary. 


— 
0 


liege of three months; and it was the firſt 
city in France in which the Proteſtant; 
preached againſt the errors of the church of 
Rome, for which many of them ſuffered 


In the civil war the Proteſtants got po. 
ſeſſion of this place, but it was ſurpriſed by 
Claude Goufher, duke of Rouanne,. and 
taken for king Charles IX. This city is 
pretty populous, but not very well built, 


Here is the ſeat of a bailiwic, preſidial 
court, provoſtſhip, marſhalſea, and ſalt- 


At about half a league's diſtance from 
this city, there 1s a noble ſeat of the biſhop, 
which is called Germigni, being adorned 
with beautiful gardens and a fine terras. 


the middle of the modern Paris, ſtill retains 
the name of City. . | 

The- principal inhabitants were at firſt 
only watermen, as appears from an in- 
ſcription, engraved in the reign of the 
emperor Tiberius, upon a ſtone which was 
found under the metropolitan church of our 
Lady, at Paris, with theſe words, . nautæ 
Pariſiaci,“ i e. the watermen of Paris.” 
It was an obſcure place for a long time; it 
has, however, been the capital of France, 
and the royal reſidence for above theſe doo 
years, during which time it has received 
ſeveral conſiderable enlargements, both in 


its buildings and the circuit of its walls. 
8 According 
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According to the lateſt calculations made 


of Paris, that city contains 24000 houſes, 
divided into 830 ſtreets. And the better 
to ſhew that they are inhabited by a vaſt 
number of people, they conſume at Paris 
yearly, above 100,000 muids of corn, a 
muid being a_quantity that weighs 2640 
pounds, and here it is to be obſerved, that 
from this article being fo conſiderable, the 
bulls of the French live moſtly on bread, 
herbs, and ſoup, they are ſaid to kill there 
very near 140000 oxen and cows, 550000 
ſheep, 125000 calves, and 40000 hogs; 
either this account mult be exaggerated, or 
rather their meat being both ſmaller, and 
by much leaner than cattle uſed in England 
for confumption, which they boil down 
for ſoup, muſt, therefore, greatly enhance 


the number of the beaſts killed. They 


drink in that city 300000 muids of wine, 
each muid containing 300 Engliſh quarts, 
a quantity not to be wondered at, fince 
wine is ſo very cheap, and a ſtaple com- 
modity of France, beſides brandy, which is 
diſtilled from it, cyder, and but very little 
beer, their wines and brandies ſuperſeding 
the conſumption of corn in that manner. 

It would carry us too far to give a par- 
ticular deſcription of every quarter of this 
metropolis. We ſhall, therefore, confine 
ourſelves to a general account of the whole, 
and a deſcription of the moſt remarkable 
ſtructures with their curioſities, alſo the 
moſt noted eſtabliſhments and foundations. 
Ihe city is in the centre, and commonly 
called Vile de Palais, or the Iſland of the 
Palace, from the royal palace taking up a 
a great part of 1c. The metropolitan church 
ſtands at one end of this iſland, where are 
alio ſeveral little pariſh churches, the hoſ- 
pital called Hotel Dieu, which extends 
l;xewiie to the other ſide of the river to- 
wards the ſouth, and a vaſt number of 
ſmall, narrow, and crooked ftreets or lanes, 
built with very high, houſes, moſt of which 
are inhabited by ſeveral families. Above 
this iſland is that of Notre Dame, or Our 
Lady, the ſtreets of which are very ſtraight; 


and higher ſtill is that called Louviers, 
which ſerves only for timber-yards. 

To the north of theſe iſles, ſtands the 
quarter called Ja ville or the town, which 
is daily beautified by rebuilding of the old 
houſes, there being no open places, nor 
more ground to enlarge it. On the eaſt of 
this quarter is the arſenal near the river, it con- 
ſiſts of ſeveral courts, and has beautiful walks 
in a garden near the city wall, and towards 
the north-eaſt, the priſon for ſtate priſoners, 
called the Baſtile. It is adjacent to St. An- 
tony's gate, leading to the ſuburb of that 
name; this latter has been extended fo far 
both in length and breadth, that it has 
taken in the villages of Pincour, Ruilly, 
and Piepus, which are now parts of Paris. 
Farther north-eaſt ſtands the ſuburb of the 
Temple, and that called la Courtille, nei- 
ther of which are very large. To the north, 
are the ſuburbs of St. Martin and St. Den- 
nis, and further, thoſe of St. Laurence and 
St. Lazarus. Adjacent to the two former 
towards the weſt, are thoſe of Montmartre 
and Richheu, with the quarter called Por- 
cherons. The laſt on that ſide is the ſub- 
urb of St. Honoré, the largeſt of all next 


to that of St. Antony; and in it there is a 


vaſt number of fine houſes or hotels, as they 
are called, being built for noblemen; and 


over their gates are written the names of 


thoſe who live in them. | 
The quarter called the Univerſity, ſtands 

in the ſouth part of the Iſlands of the Pa- 
lace and Notre Dame. Here are not fo 
many fine houſes as in. the city. It was 
formerly incloied within a wall, and ſur- 
rounded with ditches, but in the reign of 
Lewis XIV. the wall was pulled down and 
the ditches filled up, in order to make it 
contiguous with the neighbouring ſuburbs, 
That of St. Germain is the mot conſider- 
able, and is alone larger than the whole 
quarter called the univerſity ; but it is not 
ſo populous, on account of the many mo- 
naſteries, hoſpitals, large houſes or hotels, 
and gardens that tal:e.vp a great part of it. 
Adjacant to this ſuburo are that of St. Mi- 
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chael, which is but ſmall, that of St. James, 
which is pretty large, and that of St. Mar- 
ceau, which is larger ſtill. The laſt of all, 
which is neareſt to the river on the eaſt, is 
that of St. Victor, which is very large, but 
is not built all over. K N 
There 1s a horſe market kept every Wed- 
neſday in the Fauxbourg, St. Victor, and 
every Saturday at port Richelieu. N 
The number of houſes in Paris, accord- 
ing to Sir William Petty's computation, 
are 23,223, together with thirty-two pa- 
laces and thirty-eight- colleges, in which 
live 81,280 families, and allowing to each 
family ſix perſons, the number will be 
. 487,680, In order to aſcertain this account, 
he argues from the number of burials in 
Paris, which according to a reaſonable me- 
dium, are 19,877 per annum, of which 
the 3506 in the hoſpital called Hotel Dieu, 
are not reckoned. Theſe, therefore, being 
deducted, the number of burials is, com- 
munibus annnis, 16,38 1; and then allowing 
one among thirty to die yearly, the whole 
number of perſons in Paris will be 491, 430; 
the medium of theſe two accounts is 
488,055. Whereas in London, according 
to the ſame author, the number of inhabit- 
ants is 695,718, and of houſes 105,315. 
And conſequently this capital contains up- 
-wards of 100,000 inhabitants more than 
Paris and Rome together; but probably at 
this day the numbers in London have 
greatly increaſed, and proportionally it is 
likely in Paris too. . 
Among the moſt conſiderable palaces in 
Paris, is firſt of all the Louvre, which is 
looked upon as the principal ornament of 
that capital. It was originally a caſtle, 
which ſtood without the city, either built 
or repaired under the reign of Philip the 
Auguſt, in the year 1214; near it on the 
banks of the Seine, was erected a large 
tower, called the tower of the Louvre. 
Here were ſometimes kept the royal trea- 
ſures; and it was pulled down, when the 
foundations of What is called the old 


* 
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cis I. His fon Henry II. employed 
moſt eminent and celebrated 8 
his time, in order to render this building ag 
regular and magnificent as could be, The. 
old Louvre conſiſts of two ſets of buildings 
which form an interior angle, the fronts of 
which are adorned with fine pieces of ar. 
chitecture. The whole building is three 
ſtories high; the firſt is of the Corinthian 
order, the ſecond of the Compoſite, and 
the third of the Attic. The outward or 
anterior courts are embelliſhed with cham. 
fered. columns, and the other with pilaſters 
of the ſame order as thoſe columas. The 
part moſt admired here 1s the proportion of 
the windows of the ſecond ſtory, the caſes 
of which are adorned with a fronton or 
pediment alternately triangular or circular. 
The third ſtory, of the Attic order, has alſo 
its, particular ornaments, conſiſting in tro- 
phies of arms, bas-reliefs fixed to the win- 
dow-caſes, and other ornaments in the en- 
tablatures. In the hall of the hundred Swit- 
zers, is a fort of gallery ſupported by four 
gigantic figures. This hall {erved formerly 
for the giving of great entertainments; and 
queen Catharine of Medicis, cauſed plays 
and interludes to be exhibited there for the 
amuſement of the court. Upon one of the 
gates of the Louvre, is engraved the fol- 
lowing inſcription, importing, till he takes 
in the whole world ;” a ſufficient hint of 
what the French have always aimed at; 
namely, an uniyerſal monarchy. Henry 
the Fourth built a gallery along the river 
ſide, quite to the Tuilleries, which is very 
long, and reckoned the fineſt in Europe, 
Under it is the royal printing-houſe, and 
the apartments for ſeveral curious artiſts in 
painting. Lewis XIII. finiſhed the front to 
the weſt, and built a large pavilion, in the 
form of a dome, in the middle over the 
gate, which is ſupported by two rows of 
very large pillars of the Ionic order; and 
he alſo adorned the architrave of the front 
to the court, with fine ſculptures. Lewis 
the Fourteenth expended great ſums on the 


eaſt front, -in the middle of which 1s 1 | 
| ea 


Louvre, were laid, iader the reign of Fran- 


eaſt gate of the palace. Here are forty 


columns of the Corinthian order, which 
ſupport a large terras railed with a ſtately 
baluſtrade. The court, which is in the 
middle of that large building, is nearly 
twenty-three perches {ſquare ; the four ſides 
of it are compoſed of eight pavilions and. 
eight ſets of buildings, which ſurround the 
great court; only about three parts of it 
are yet finiſned. The architecture, in the 


manner already begun, is to conſiſt of three 


orders of columns with their pedeſtals; the 
firſt of the Corinthian, and the two others 
of the Compoſite order. The apartments 
within this ſtately palace, perfectly anſwer 
the noble appearance it has without, and 
that in tapeſtries, paintings, and other ex- 
quiſite ornaments. C 
Lewis XIV. who declared himſelf the 
rotector of the French academy, gave that 
illuſtrious body an apartment in the Louvre 
for holding their aſſemblies in, as alſo to the 
academy of medals and inſcriptions, and to 
the academy of ſciences. The academy. of 
architecture and painting meet in the old 
Louvre. In the gallery of the Louvre 
is the royal printing-houſe, which was 
eſtabliſhed by cardinal Richlieu. There are 
printed the memoirs of the royal academy of 
the ſciences and belles lettres, the king's 
orders, the decrees of the council, and ſuch 
books as the king is pleaſed to have printed 
at his own expence. Here is alſo a mint 
for medals, where they ſtamp the King's 
medals, and thoſe of all the corporations and 
trading companies in the kingdom, every one 
of theſe having their own emblems and pro- 
per mottos; and no where elſe but at the 
Louvre are medals fuffered to be ſtruck. 


In the wardrobe of this palace is a pro- 


digious quantity of rich tapeſtry hangings, 
both ancient and modern, the fineſt of 
which have been made in the reign of 
Francis I. Among theſe are the battles of 
Scipio with his triumphs, the hiſtory of 
Joſhua, made after the deſigns of the fa- 


mous Raphael, the hiſtory of Pſyche, the 
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acts of the apoſtles, the hiſtory of St 
Paul, &c. Lewis XIV. cauſed ſeveral gold- 
and ſilver tapeſtries to be made after the 
deſigns of Ie Brun. In ſeveral rooms here 
1s a Jarge quantity of antique arms, among 
which are thoſe which Francis I. wore at 
the famous battle of Pavia, and on his 
cuiraſs are ſtill to be ſeen the marks of the 
blows which he received before he ſurren- 
dered to the Spaniards. 

Behind the Louvre at ſome diſtance 
ſtands the palace called the Tuilleries, 
built in 1564, by order of queen Catharine 
de Medicis, and much improved by Lewis 
the Fourteenth. It ſtands in a place where 
they formerly made tiles (tuilles) from which 
that palace takes its name. It is one range 
of building, with a pavilion at each end, 
and a dome in the middle. Before it is an 
handiome large ſpace divided into three 
courts, the whole adorned with columns, 
pilaſters, and other proper ornaments of ar- 
chitecture. Behind this palace are exceed- 
ing pleaſant gardens, adorned with fine 
walks, planted with ever-greens and other 
trees with fine parterres, = is may be ſeen 
all the year round every flower that is in 
ſeaſon. In this garden are alſo three fine 
fountains with their baſons, and a large 
octogonal canal. Towards the river there 
is a fine terras planted with three rows of 
trees; it is above an hundred perches long, 
and eighty- four feet broad. From that 
terras there is a moſt beautiful proſpect 
over part of the city and over the adjacent 
country. And there is a communication 
between this palace and the old Louvre, by 
means of a very fine gallery of a prodigious 
length. | 

Nein the Tuilleries on the bank of the 
river, is a fine walk called le Cours, or le 
Cours de la Reine, the queen's walk, from 
queen Mary de Medicis having cauſed it to 
be planted, as it appears at preſent. It is 
eighteen hundred paces long, and com- 
poſed of four rows of fine elms, which form 
three walks, being altogether a hundred 


4Q and 


and twenty feet in breadth ; the middle 
walk is the broadeſt, there being room 
enough for fix coaches to ride a- breaſt thro 
it. In the middle of theſe walks is a. large 
ring, round which the trees are planted in 
the ſame fymmetry, and at the ſame diſtance 
from each other as in the other parts of the 
walks; and at each end there is a large iron 


te. 
S The palace of Orleans, commonly called 
that of Laixemburg, 'was built by queen 
Mary de Medicis, on the ruins of the old 
hotel of Luxemburg, which name it has 
retained. It was finifhed in five or fix years 
time, under the direction of James de 
Broſſe. It is one of the moſt perfect and 
moſt regular pieces of architecture in all 
France. It has belonged to Gaſton duke 
of Orleans, brother to Leis XIV. In this 


done by the famous Rubens, who ſpent 
two whole years in that work. The whole 
hiſtory of Mary de Medicis's life is here re- 
pteſented allegorically, in twenty-four — 4 
pictures, nine feet broad, and ten feet high, 
placed in the piers between the windows. 
In the garden belonging to it there were 
formerly many groves and walks planted 
with trees, but the hard winters having de- 
ſtroyed moſt of them, the garden has for 
ſome time been neglected. They have, 
however, begun to plant new trees in it, as 
alſo to repair the palace, which will reſtore 
it to its ancient beauty. | 
Le palais royal or the royal palace, was 
firſt called le palais Cardinal, from cardinal 
Richelieu having built it, in the year 1636. 
And as foon as it had been finiſhed, he 
made a preſent of it to king Lewis XIII. 
and to his ſucceſſors, being kings of France, 
on condition that it ſhould never be 


the uſe, and afterwards the property of it, 
to his only ſurviving brother, Philip, duke 
of Orleans. It conſiſts of ſeveral ſets of 
buildings ſeparated by large courts, and it 


| 


palace there is a gallery of fine paintings, 


alienated. Lewis XIV. however, gave firſt 
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is adorned with fine gardens. Several new 


apartments have been added to it ſince the 
carclinal's time; the whole court was lodpet! 
in it during the regency of queen Anne of 
Auſtria, mother to Lewis XIV. whence it 
had the name of the royal palace. 

The palace, where the parliament now 
meets, was anciently the royal reſidence 
but 'was given the officers -of juſtice by 
Philip the fair, who fixed the parliament at 
Paris. That prince cauſed ſeveral new 
chambers or halls to be added to this pa- 
lace, and theſe were finiſhed in the year 


1313. It is certain, however, that before 


that time the apartments here were already 
large; for Clovis kept his court in it, and 
St. Lewis, who reſided in this palace longer 
than any other king, added feveral build- 


ings to it. The great hall was built ac- 


cording to the plan of another very ancient 
one which was here, and round it ſtood the 


ſtatues of the kings. Here theſe princes 


uſed to give public audience to ambaſſadors; 
they alſo gave here public entertainments 
on certain days in the year, and even there 
ſolemnized the weddings of their children. 
This hall, which was burnt down about 
the beginning of the laſt century, has been 
rebuilt fince; the roof is all of freeſtone, 
and in the middle of the hall there is a row 
of arches ſupported by large pillars, about 
which are ſhops kept by feveral tradeſmen, 
as in Weſtminſter-hall. The grand chamber 
is contiguous to the great hall; it was built 
in the reign of St. Lewis, who uſed to give 
public audience there, and labour himſelf 
to make up the differences and diſputes 
which aroſe among his ſubjects. Lewis the 
Twelfth, repaired this chamber as it is at 
preſent. But the other chambers, where 
the ſeveral courts of the parliament meet, 
are much finer than this, the roofs of ſome 
being gilt and painted very beautifully. 
The court of aids has a juriſdiction, diſtinct 
from that of the parliament, and holds its 
meetings in three particular chambers, 
adorned with fine cielings. The chancery 
is kept in that part of this palace which is 
ö : called 
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called the gallery of the priſoners. For 
here is the royal goal belonging to the par- 
kament, and called in French, la Concier- 
gerie. ' 

Beſides theſe, here are many more pub- 
hc buildings; an account of the principal of 
which, is as follows : 


The Baſtile abovementioned is a kind of 
fortreſs, conſiſting of eight large and round 


towers, Joined together by other ſtrong 


buildings. It was firſt built in the year 
1370, and was ſurrounded with ditches and 
baſtions, in the year 1634. It is a priſon 
for ſtate. criminals, and for ſuch as are taken 
up by lettres de cachet, which are a fort of 
warrants, ſigned by the king and ſealed. 
Here the king keeps a governor, a lieute- 
nant, and an independent company of 
ſoldiers. 
The arſenal was built by king Charles V. 
much about the ſame time with the Baſ- 
tile. Here they formerly uſed to caſt all 
the artillery for the defence of the kingdom, 
and they ſtill keep their great guns and 
powder here. It is a pretty large caſtle, in 
the middle of which was a tower, called the 
tower of Billi, upon which a thunderbolt 
falling, in the year 1538, ſet upwards of 
two hundred barrels of gun-powder on fire; 
ſo that by this means the tower was blown 
up from the very foundations. The caſting 
houſes were built in 1549, by order of king 
Henry II. The great gate of the arſenal, 
is adorned with four great guns inſtead of 
pillars. This was built in the reign of king 
Henry IV. and over it is a piece of black 
marble, on which are engraved two Latin 
lines, which ſignify, that with theſe Vul- 
canian arms, Etna ſupplies Henry, which 
are fit weapons for quelling gigantic rage,” 
alluding to the Guiſe League. 


This place is adorned with a fine garden; 


and the cieling of the great hall has been 
beautifully painted by the celebrated Mig- 
nard, the ſubject of which is France trium- 
phant, being repreſented by eighteen figures, 
each ſix feet long. | 


The king's library in Charles the Fifth's 
time, was lodged in the Louvre, contain- 


ing then but about nine hundred volumes; 


— 


there it continued till 1429, when the duke 


of Bedford, regent of France during the 
minority of Henry VI. king of England, 
bought it and ſent it over into his o. 
country. Francis I. collected a new library 
which he lodged at Fontainbleau, but it 
was plundered during the wars of the League. 
What remained of it was removed to Paris, 
and lodged in a private houſe. Under 


Lewis XIV. and about the year 1722, the 


library being enlarged to a vaſt number of 
books, both printed and manuſcript, was 


removed into a very ſtately palace, built by 


cardinal Mazarine, the inſide of which has 
been altered, conſiſting now of ſeveral large 
and lofty rooms, in which the books are 
placed in very good order. And as that 
library has been ever ſince increaſing, they 
have prepared new rooms, which are built 
like the former, in order to lodge therein 
the new books, cuts, medals, &c. which 
are daily publiſhed. | 

The royal phyſic garden was firſt founded 
in the year 1626, by order of Lewis XIII. and 
finiſhed in 1634. It had at firſt four pro- - 
feſſors of botany, in room of which the 
king eſtabliſhed in the year 1671, two, de- 
monſtrators of the plants, one of whom 1s 
obliged to make the analyſis or chemical 
demonſtration of them, there is alſo a labo- 
ratory, where lectures in chemiſtry are read, 
and a particular hall for anatomical demon- 
ſtrations. In the year 1712, another de- 
monſtrator was added, whoſe. office 1s to 
read lectures upon the Materia Medica. 
This garden is a handſome large place, but 
that at Montpellier is both more ſpacious 
and pleaſant. | 

The royal obſervatory is a very ſtately 
edifice, built in 1667, upon the higheſt 
ground in all Paris; and as neither iron nor 
timber has been employed in the conſtruc- 
tion of it, except for the ſtair-caſe, it has 
coſt immenſe ſums. Several aſtronomers 


ac maintained 
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maintained by the king, have apartments 
in that houſe. The French make their firſt 


meridian paſs thro this obſervatory, which 1s 


2* and 30 more eaſt than London, accord- 
ing to Street's obſervations, or 2 25 51“ 
according to Harris's. 

The Cain at Paris is a houſe ſo called 
from one Gobelin, an eminent dyer, who 
removing under the reign of Francis I. 
from Rheims to Paris, bought that houſe. 
He had found out the ſecret of dying in 
that beautiful ſcarlet-colour, called from his 
name the ſcarlet of the Gobelins. Lewis 
the Fourteenth afterwards bought the houſe 


he lived in and ſome others, eſtabliſhing 


there a manufactory of the fineſt tapeſtries; 
he alſo ſettled a great number of gold and 
filver ſmiths, embroiderers, painters, carvers, 
and other artificers in every branch, tend- 
ing to ſplendor and magnificence. They are 
all under the direction of the ſuperintendent 


of the buildings, arts, and manufactures of 
France. There have been at a time above 


800 workmen there; and though the num- 
ber of them be conſiderably decreaſed ſince, 


yet here are ſtill to be ſeen a great many 


3 of moſt curious workmanſhip, well 
worthy the curioſity of a traveller. 

L'hotel de ville or the town-houſe, ſtands 
in an open ſquare called le Greve, where 
moſt of the criminals are executed; it is alſo 


| 


the only place in Paris where public ſhows | 


are exhibited on rejoicing days, and every 
year a bon-fire is made there on St. John's 
Eve. This is a fair and large building, 
and tho* of Gothic architecture is adorned 
with columns of the Corinthian order, 
raiſed upon pedeſtals, which ſupport the 
corniſhes, and have a baluſtrade a- top. 
Over the gate is a ſtatue of Henry IV. 
on horſe-back, The court is but ſmall 
and ſurrounded with ſtructures, ſupported 


on arches very clumſily executed. ' Under 
one of theſe arches is a ſtatue of Lewis XIV. 
in an antique dreſs, upon a. pedeſtal of 
white marble. The frize round theſe arches, 
is full of inſcriptions in gold letters upon 
white marble, expreſſing the ſeveral events 
of the laſt king's reign. The rooms u 
ſtairs are adorned with the pictures of the 
ſeveral provoſts and aldermen, who have 
borne thoſe offices for ſeveral years back. 
In the great hall are alſo ſeveral pictures, 
the moſt remarkable among which, is that 
repreſenting the great entertainment given 
by the town-council to Lewis XIV. and his 
whole court, Jan. 30, 1687. | 
The town- council is compoſed of a firſt 
magiſtrate, called prevot des marchands, 
or provoſt of the merchants, not unlike our 
lord mayor of London, four echevins or 
Aldermen, 26 counſellors, ten ſerjeants, 
and under officers ; and the city is divided 
into 16 wards. Here is alſo another magiſ- 
trate, ſtyled the provoſt of Paris, who judges 
in criminal matters, and in ſuch as relate to 
the cleanlineſs, good order, and ſecurity of 
the city; he keeps his court in the great 
Chatelet. The little Chatelet not far from 
Pont aux Change, is a priſon for debt and 
ſometimes for public offenders. Hither are 
brought ſuch perſons as are found murthered 
in the ſtreets, and expoſed to view that they 
may be known. The provoſt of Paris has 
under him 48 inferior officers, called com- 
miſſaires du chatelet, or commiſſaires du 
quartier, as in every quarter or ward in 
Paris, there is one of theſe officers. Their 
office is ſomething like that of our juſtices 
of the peace; they take cognizance of the 
quarrels, ſquabbles, and other diſturbances 
which ariſe among the people, committing 


offenders to priſon. 
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I. Deſcription f Paris continued: Giving an Account of Hackney-Coaches going every Hour, 


Public Stages, Echelle du Temple, principal Streets, Bells hung a-croſs ſeveral of them, - 


Vade in Pace, principal Bridges, as Pont au Change, Pont-Neuf, & Pont-Royal, 


Auays, Hoſpital for diſabled Soldiers, ! Hotel Dieu, Trinity Hoſpital, the Hoſpital- 
General, Bicetre & la Sal-petriere, the Univerſity, Sorbonne, College of Navarre, 
College of the four Nations, Faculty and College of Phyfic, French Academy, royal 


| Academy of Tuſcriptions and Medals, alſo of Inſcriptions and Belles-Lettres, royal Academy 


of Sciences, alſo of Painting and Sculpture, Academy of St. Luke, royal Academy of 


Architecture, Seminaries, Clairmont College, Place where Ravillac ftood when he ſtalbed 


King Henry IV. Paris made a Biſhopric, then an Archbiſhopric, Extent of the Dioceſe, 
Collegiate Churches, Abbeys, Priories, the Cathedral or Notre Dame, Church of St. Gene- 
vieve, Abbey of St. Germain, its Fair, Church and Nunnery of Val de Grace, Feſuits 


* Church, Rue St. Antoine, St. Innocent's Church-Yard, Church of St. Euſtace, Carthu- 


ſian Cloiſter, Church and Cloiſter of the Thearines, Place de Victoires, Statue of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, Finances, Trade, and Manufactures, Government, Air, and Water, 


Nature of the neighbouring Soil, its various Fates, with a Charatter of the French. 


ROM the place royale, which 1s an 
F uniform and very neat ſquare, with a 
green area in the middle railed round, and 
a ſmall portico under all the houſes, does a 
hackney- coach paſs. to Luxemburg-houle, 
and another from rue St. Honore, to rue 
St. Jaques, where the bookſellers of Paris 
live. Every paſſenger pays five ſols for his 
place, but goes with other company; and 
for that reaſon it is not uſual for perſons of 
any quality to go in theſe. At one. ſide of 
the Palais Cardinal, or royal palace, is a 
public ſtage, where the Italian and French 
comedians act by turns. We faw i] Mari- 
taggio d'une Statua, a merry play, in which 
three antic dances pleaſed the ſpectators ex- 
tremely. The Quatre Scaramucchie was 
another pleaſing Italian comedy. We ſtood 
in the parterre or pit, and paid thirty ſols 
for ſeeing the firſt, and but fifteen for ſee- 
ing the laſt, We ſaw a French comedy 
called PEtourdie, for which, and ſtanding 
in the pit, we paid fifteen ſols a man. In 
the Marais du Temple, is another company 
of French actors, who have machines to 
move their ſcenes. The ſale des machines 
in the Louvre, is made like that at Modena, 
and by the ſame workman, Gaſpar Vigari- 


ni; this is larger, and the roof of the theatre 


T. 


more richly gilt, holding about five thou- 


ſand: people, whilſt that at Modena holds 
only three thouſand ; one of the machines 
moved a hall with the king and courtiers in 
it. The ſea was extremely well repreſented 
in one of them. Echelle du Temple, is a 
great ladder which ſtands in the corner of a 
ſtreet, not far from the place where the 
templers formerly lived; the principal ſtreets 
are, t. Rue St. Jaque 2. Rue St. Mar- 
tin. 3. Rue Montmartre. 4. Rue St. 
Denis, and, 5. Rue St. Honore. In Mont- 
martre is made the plaiſter, commonly cal- 
led plaiſter of Paris; whence has ariſen a 
proverbial ſaying, in French, about it, which 
imports, ** that there is more of Mount- 
martre at Paris, than of Paris at Mount- 
martre.“ | 

A-croſs ſeveral ſtreets in Paris hang little 
bells and chains, which are rung whenever 
thieves break into houſes in the night- 
time. 

The Vade in Pace, is a cloſe priſon in 
convents, where they keep ſuch as have 
profeſſed their order, and afterwards turned 
Proteſtants, if they happen to catch them. 
They feed them with bread and water, 
and ſometimes they confine them there 
all their days. This is like a dungeon, 

| having 
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1616 many of the houſes fell into the river, 
and in 1621, it was entirely burnt down in 
leſs than three hours time. It was the next 


| PRE and a 1 under it are three 


ments, and crowned with laurels by the 


Auſtria, who was regent of the kingdom, 


— 
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having only ſome light from the top, by 


which their miſerable ſubſiſtence is let 
down, | 

The number of bridges in Paris of one 
ſort or other, are ten or eleven, as Pont 
St. Michel, Pont notre Dame, which is a 
very uniform ſtreet, and Petit Pont; theſe 
have ſhops on each ſide, Pont Marie, ſome 
years ago had many of its houſes at one 
end thrown down in the night by a violent 
inundation of the river, Pont de bois join- 
ing the iſle, in which the church of notre 
Dame is, to the iſle of notre Dame, has 
alſo very handſome ftreets. But the prin- 
cipal bridges among them all are, Pont au 
Change, Pont Neut, and Pont Royal; of 
which we ſhall give ſome account. 

Pont au Change, fo called, as belonging 
for ſome hundred years to the money 
changers, was at firft only of wood, though 
with houſes upon it; but it was ſeveral 


times damaged by the ice, and in January 


year rebuilt with timber. But in 1659 they 
n to build it with ftone, and it was 
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it was intermitted. for ſome time, till the 
year 1598, when it was reſumed and finiſhed 
at laſt in 1604. It conſiſts of twelve arches, 
| which properly ſpeaking make two bridges, 
the one leading from the ſuburbs of St. 
Germain, to what is called the city, and 
the other from thence to the town. It is 
ſeventy- two feet broad, reckoning the pa- 
rapets. The middle or carriage way, is 
thirty feet broad, and the reſt is taken up 
on both ſides by walks raifed ſomething 
higher than the middle way. Over each 
pier is a ſemicircular parapet, round which 
all along the bridge, there is a cornice reſt. 
ing on very large conſoles, ſupported by 
very fine heads. In the middle of the bridge 
ſtands a very fine braſs ſtatue of king Henry 
the Fourth, on horſeback, ſupported by a 
| marble pedeſtal, on the ſides > 

baſſo relievos, with inſcriptions, repreſent- 
ing the victories and principal actions of 
that hero. At the four corners are tied 
four ſlaves, alſo of braſs, who trample upon 
antique arms. This ſtately monument is 
incloſed within an iron grate, and is the 
workmanſhip of Bologna. Juſt in fight of 
this ſtatue, is the Place-dauphine, a very 


finiſhed in 1647. It is built on both ſides i uniform piazza, and behind that the rue de 


with houſes four ſtories high, the fronts of 
which are of ſtone, and the back part of 
bricks. Facing this bridge there is an arch 
about thirty * high, adorned with two 


ſtatues, that in the middle ſtands on 
a pedeſtal, and erf Lewis XIV. at 
ten years of age, cloathed in his royal gar- 


hands of victory; the two others are thoſe 
of Lewis XIII. and of his queen Anne of 


when this bridge was finiſhed. 

The Pont Neuf, or New- bridge, was be- 
gun in the year 1578. King Henry HI. 
laid the firſt ftone of it, and in the begin- 
ning the work was carried on for ſome 
time very briſkly. But the funds deſigned 


Harlay. Another ornament of the Pont 
Neuf, is the ſtructure called the Samaritan 
woman. It was firſt built under the reign - 
of king Henry III. But beginning to de- 
cay, it was pulled down in 1712, and re- 
built ſoon after with much more art, and in 
a better taſte than it was before. It con- 
ſiſts of three ſtories, the ſecond of which is 
level with the bridge. At every ſtory are 
five windows on the ſides, and two at the 
front. Between theſe two laſt, there is a 
projecture or vermiculated re ve 5 
juts out and arched above the dial, which is 
fixed in an hollow place, and underneath 
there is a groupe of figures repreſenting 
our Saviour, and the — woman 
ſtanding near Jacob's well. Above the 
arch is raiſed a kind of little wooden dome, 


for it being diverted, or otherwiſe employed, 


covered with lead, in which hang the 8 | 
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of the clock, and thoſe of the chimes that 
play every hour. Within this building 
there is a pump to raiſe the water, which 
from thence is conveyed by ſeveral pipes 
or aqueducts into the Louvre, and ſome 
other parts of the Town. : 

Pont Royal, or the royal bridge, croſſing 
the Seine to the Tuilleries, was built of 
ſtone, by order of Lewis XIV. in the room 
of a wooden bridge that was carried away 
| by the violence of the current, February 
20, 1684. The foundation of this bridge 
was laid October 25, 1685, and though 
ſiniſhed in a ſhort time, at a moderate ex- 
pence, is one of the ſtrongeſt bridges in 
the kingdom. A Dominican friar, named 
Romain, had the direction of it. 

In many places on both ſides of the ri- 
ver Seine are very fine quays, alſo ſeveral 
fountains and aqueducts, ſupplying the in- 
habitants with water; yet in ſeveral quar- 
ters of the town, diſtant from the river, 
they are obliged to buy water, a great num 
ber of carriers crying it about the ſtreets, 
as was the caſe in London in the hard win- 
ter of 1740, when the pipes were all fro- 
Zen. | 
In this city are upwards of twenty hoſpi- 
tals; the moſt conſiderable of which are 
the hoſpital for diſabled ſoldiers, Hotel- 
Dieu, Trinity-hoſpital, and the general hoſ- 

ital. | | 
f The royal hoſpital for diſabled ſoldiers, or 
Hotel des Invalides, as the French call it, 
is rather a large caſtle and palace, than an 
hoſpital. The foundations of it were laid 
in the year 1671. It conſiſts of ſquare 
buildings, which take up above ſeventeen 
acres of ground. Here are four large 
courts, or areas, all of the ſame form, ſur- 
rounded with regular buildings four ſtories 
high. In the middle of the whole there is 
2 fifth court, which alone 1s as large as the 
four others taken together. Tis ſurround- 
ed with a double row of arches one above 
the other, forming. very narrow galleries. 
Beſides theſe courts there are others, ſome 

of which ſerve as a garden for twelve prieſts, 


Eſtuacol, for the reception of 


who perform divine ſervice in the chapel 
of this hoſpital; the reſt are for the uſe of 
the infirmary, and other occaſions of the 
houſe. - The chapel is very beautiful, and 
its altar is adorned in the moſt ſplendid 


manner. This hoſpital is full of lame or- 


ſuperannuated officers, and ſoldiers. The 
great order and ſtrict diſcipline obſerved in 
it, cannot be ſufficiently admired. Here is 


a governor, with a lieutenant of the king, 


and a major. 


The Hotel-Dieu is the moſt ancient and 


largeſt - hoſpital in Paris. It is thought to 


have been firſt founded by Landry, the 


twenty-eighth biſhop of Paris, under king 


| Clovis II. towards the year 660. As all 


poor ſick people are admitted into this hoſ- 
pital, there have been ſometimes four thou- 
ſand perſons in it at once. They are taken- 
care of by nuns of the order of St. Au- 
guſtine. Though in this hofpital there is 
a vaſt number of halls, yet as the number 
of poor required ſtill more room, and the 
building is furrounded with houſes on all 
ſides, except towards the river, they have 
been obliged to extend it on that fide, by 
erecting a large hall over a very long arch, 
under which the water of the river runs. 
This hoſpital, its revenues being very con- 
ſiderable, was formerly governed by monks. 
but the adminiſtration has been taken out 
of their hands, and it is now governed by 
twelve ſubſtantial citizens, appointed by 
the provoſt of the merchants and by the 
echevins, but approved by the parliament, 
before whom they muſt be ſworn. Beſides 
theſe, there are ſeven honorary adminiſtra- 
tors or governors ; namely, the archbiſhop 
of Paris, the firſt preſidents of the parlia- 
ment, chamber of accounts, and court of 
aids, the attorney-general, the lieutenant- 
general of the police, and the provoſt of 
the merchants. 

Trinity hofpital was founded about the 
year 1202, by two friars, named Palee and 
r travel- 


lers. It ſtands in the ſtreet of St. Denys, 


where was a. croſs, called Queen's Croſs, 


from 
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from which that hoſpital had its firſt name; 
but five years afterwards it was called Tri- 
nity hoſpital. To it was built a chapel, and 
a chaplain appointed to perform divine ſer- 
vice. He was turned out in 1210, and the 


- Premonſtratenſes, monks of the order of 


St. Auguſtine, were admitted 1n his ſtead. 
The ill conduct of theſe monks occaſioned 
the deſign of this hoſpital to be altered. 


For inſtead of receiving poor ſtrangers in 


the halls, they let them out to the brother- 
hood of our Saviour's paſſion, who acted 
holy tragedies there. This continued from 
the year 1404, till 1545, when the parlia- 


ment obliged them to remove, and put in 
their ſtead children of both ſexes born at 


Paris, in lawful wedlock, and of poor pa- 
rents, in order to give them a good edu- 


cation, and teach them a trade. They 


wear blue gowns, and here are an hundred 
beds for boys, and thirty-ſix for girls, who 


have different apartments, in each of which 


there is an infirmary. The youngeſt are 
taught to read and write, and as ſoon as they 


are ſix or ſeven years old, they are inſtructed 


in ſome trade within the hoſpital, all ſorts 
of handicrafts being ſet up here for that 


purpoſe. And in order to encourage me- 


chanics to come and exerciſe their trades 


here, and to teach their children, the par- 


liament has declared, that ſuch journeymen 
as ſhall have taught theſe poor children ſix 
years in this hoſpital, ſhould have their free- 
dom of the city without any expence or 
previous trial; and ſuch children as ſhould 
be arrived to the age of twenty-five, and 
ſhould have taught others during ſix years 
ſince they were out of their apprenticeſhip, 
ſhould enjoy the ſame privilege. This wiſe 
eſtabliſhment has procured to the city of 
Paris. a vait number of very able artificers 
of all forts, who otherwiſe would have paſſ- 
ed all their life-time in a ſhameful and bur- 


. thenſome poverty. This hoſpital is admi- 
niſtered by five eminent perſons, choſen by 


the parliament, out of ten, whom the at- 
torney- general preſents to them. 
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The hoſpital general was eſtabliſhed in 
the year 1656. All beggars who are un. 
married, whether ſick or in health, are ſent 
to this hoſpital. The ſick are taken care 
of, and ſuch as are in health are obliged to 
work. To this hoſpital belong ſeveral 
houſes, the moft conſiderable of which are 
thoſe called Bicetre, and la Salpetriere, the 
former is for men, and the other for wo- 
men. In theſe hoſpitals are alſo locked up 
ſuch children as abuſe their parents, or who 
have no mind to work. They are there 
put to the hardeſt labour which their age 
and ſtrength will admit of; and they have 
no other victuals allowed them but bread 
and water, with a little ſoup or broth; to 
this allowance is added, when they ſeem to 
deſerve it, a ſmall quantity of meat, or 
ſome other refreſhment. Children of re- 
putable families, but who lead diſſolute 
lives, or will not obey their parents, are 
ſometimes ſent to this houſe ; but this muſt 
be by virtue of a lettre-de-cachet, or ex- 
preſs: order from the king. | 
The univerſity of Paris was firſt founded, 
'tis ſaid, by Charlemagne, in the year 791, 
at the deſire of Alcuin an Engliſhman, his 
tutor, who was 1ts firſt profeſſor. But it 
does not appear that the ſchools of Paris 
produced any eminent. men, or acquired 
any great reputation, before the cloſe of 
the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth 
century; but at that time there were ſeve- 
ral learned profeſſors at Paris, who taught 
polite literature, philoſophy, and divinity. 


In proceſs of time ſome colleges were found- 


ed, where they read lecturès of phyſic, as 

alſo on the civil and canon laws; ſo that 
this really became an univerſity, ſince the 
four faculties were taught there, namely, 
philoſophy, under which are comprehended 
the liberal arts, phyſic, law, and divinity. 
The rector, who is the head of that body, 
is now always choſen out of the faculty of 
arts. In this univerſity there are upwards 
of thirty colleges, the moſt conſiderable of 


| which are the following, as the * 
the 


1 


college of Navarre, the college of the 

2 and the faculty or college of 
hyſic. | 

kk college of Sorbonne was founded in 
1250, by Robert of Sorbon, or Sorbonne, ſo 
call'd from his native place, a little village near 
Rethel in Champagne. He was originally 
a canon of Cambray, when St. Lewis pre- 
vailed on him to go to Paris, where he was 
made a canon of the cathedral. For the 
founding of his college he obtained from 
Blanche of Caſtille, regent of the king- 
dom, in the abſence of the king her ſon, 
an houſe which Lewis had bought of John 
of Orleans. In 1258, he added ſeveral 
houſes to it. This college, however, was 
very poor for a long time, till the reign 
of Lewis XIII. and the houſes gone greatly 
to decay, when cardinal Richlieu cauſed 
the whole to be rebuilt in 1629. In this 


new building, which is a very magnificent 


ſtructure, there are apartments for thirty- 
fix doors, with a library and halls for pub- 
lic lectures and acts. To the three pro- 
feſſors chairs already founded, the cardinal 
added three others of a royal foundation. 
The church of this college was begun in 
the year 1635, and finiſhed in 1640. This 
is looked upon as the ſtricteſt college in Eu- 
rope, the degrees of doctor in it, being 
only given to thoſe who hold the Sorbon- 
nic act, which is to anſwer all diſputants 
from ſun- re to ſun-ſet. For which rea- 
ſon, the title of doctor of the Sorbonne is 
of very great repute. The doctors wear 
black gowns, and when exerciſes are per- 
form'd, have a white fur hanging athwart 
the breaſt. 

The college of Navarre was founded by 
Jane, conſort of Philip the Fair, queen of 
Navarre, and counteſs of Champagne. By 
her laſt will and teſtament, in 1305, ſhe 
left for the ule of that college a palace 
which belonged to her at Paris. But her 


executors choſe rather to ſell that palace, 

and with the purchaſe- money bought a 

piece of ground on the dechvity of the 

hill of St. Genevieve, upon which they built 
Vol. I. Nuns, XXXIV. 
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the college of Navarre. The maſters and 


ſcholars were admitted into it in the year 
1315. Its chapel, begun in 1309, was 
conſecrated, and dedicated to St. Lewis, in 
1373. The queen ordered, that there 
ſhould be in that college twenty ſtudents in 
divinity, with a doctor diſtinguiſhed by his 
learning and merit, in order to read lec- 
tures to them upon that ſubject. At firſt, 
the doctor had no other auditors than thoſe 
twenty fellows. But in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, they began to admit into the college 
tellow-commoners ; and the doctor's chair, 
which was no more than a private one, was 
erected into a chair of royal foundation, - 
by letters patent dated October 6, 1683. 
There are three other chairs founded in this 
college; one that muſt be held by the prin- 
cipal or maſter, the ſecond founded by car- 
dinal Richelieu, and the third for moral di- 
vinity, and caſes of conſcience, founded by 
Lewis XIV. in October, 1659. Lewis XIII. 
had already given a new luſtre to this col- 
lege, by eſtabliſhing there a ſociety of dot- 
tors of divinity like that of the Sorbonne. 
Beſides thoſe fellowſhips for ſtudents in 
divinity, queen Jane founded alſo twenty 
others tor ſtudents in grammar, and thirty 
for ſtudents in divinity ; fix other feliow- 
{hips have allo been founded here, in the 
year 1635. In this college are kept the 
records of the univerſity. | 

The college of the four Nations, the 
fineſt in this whole univerſity, is fo called, 
as being deſigned for the reception of the 
children of gentlemen, or eminent citizens, 


- O ” . 
of four different nations; namely, Italians, 


French, Spaniſh, and German; which are 


particularly ſpecified thus, thoſe of Pigne- 
rol and the neighbouring valleys, or, in 
default of theſe, of the eccleſiaſtical ftate 


in Italy; of Alſace, and the countries lying 


near Germany, and the Franche- comte; of 
Flanders, and other countries belonging 
to France in the Netherlands; and finally, 
natives of Rouſſilon, Conflans, and Cer- 
dagne. There ſhould be ſixty fellows in 
that college, by virtue-of its original foun- 
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dation, but they have been reduced to half 
that number. It is alſo called the college 
of Mazarine, from the cardinal of that name 
who founded it, leaving, by his will, two 
millions of livres for that purpoſe. Lewis 
XIV. ordered by his letters patent, given in 
1665, and regiſtered in the parliament, that 
the teſtator's laſt will ſhould be executed, 
adding, that the foundation of this college 
ſhould be looked upon as royal; the apart- 
ments and church having been finiſhed m 
1074, the univerſity adopted this college, 
but upon condition, that neither divinity, 
law, nor phyſic, ſhould be taught in it. 
*T'was alſo inſiſted on, that no regard ſhould 
be paid to that part of the teſtator's will, 
where he ordered, that to this college ſhould 
| be annexed an academy, where the ſtudents 
ſhould be taught to ride, fence and dance. 
The ſchools were opened in 1688, ſince 
which time this college has been frequented 
as much as any other in this univerſity. 
Beſides the ordinary profeſſors, here is alſo 
one for mathematics. The doctors of the 
Sorbonne, who are adminiſtrators of this 
college, appoint the principal, who has the 
title of great-maſter, the proctor, and li- 
brary-keeper, who are always ſome of their 
own body. The fellowſhips, or penſion- 
aries places, are at the king's diſpoſal, who 
gives them to ſuch as are preſented to him 
by the ſecretary of ftate for Paris. This 
college has a ſtately front, made in the form 
of a theatre, and looks towards the Louvre, 
being placed on the oppoſite fide of the ri- 
ver Seine. | | 

The faculty of phyſic has a college which 
was built in 1477, with a chapel annexed 
to it, Here are five profeſſors, who are 
choſen every year. The morning pro- 
feſſors read lectures on phyſiology, botany, 
and pharmacy, and the evening profeſſors 
on pathology, and ſurgery. In this college 
is an amphitheatre, where are given annu- 
ally complete courſes of anatomy, ſurgery, 
pharmacy, and chemiſtry. Every Saturday 
fix doctors meet there, in order to examine 
ſick poor perſons, who come to conſult 
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them. The batchelors of phyſick are 
obliged to attend, in order to write the 
preſcriptions of the phyſicians. The fa- 
culty is compoſed-of all the doctors and li- 
centiates, who have taken their degrees in 
the univerſity of Paris; they have a dean 
at their head, and they have alfo another 
officer, ſtyled the cenſor. Theſe doctors 
and licentiates, have a ſole and excluſive 
right of practiſing phyſic at Paris, no phy- 
ſician of any other univerſity being ſuffered 
to practiſe here, unleſs he be phyſician to 


the king, or the royal family. This was 


declared by Lewis XIV. in the year 1694, 
who ordered further, that if any phyſician 


of another univerſity was deſirous to prac- 


tiſe at Paris, he would indeed be excuſed 


from hearing the lectures, but muſt apply 
to the faculty in order to take the degrees 


of batchelor, licentiate, and doctor, after 
having performed all the neceſſary acts du- 


ring two years, and undergone all the ex- 


aminations to which all the other candidates 
are ſubject. This order was occaſioned by 
a ſociety of phyſicians from the provinces, 
and eſpecially from Montpellier, who had 
formed themſelves into a kind of body, 
which they called the royal chamber, and 
engroſſed the whole practice, giving out 
that they had noſtrums, and many ſpecific 
remedies. | 
All the profeſſors in the univerſity have 
ſettled falaries, and in moſt of the colleges 
there are fellowſhips for the ſtudents. 
Paris is alſo famous for the many acade- 
mies eſtabliſhed in it, through the favour 


and encouragement of Lewis XIV. 


The moſt ancient of all thoſe eſtabliſhed 
in France by the king's authority, 1s the 


academie Francoiſe, or French academy. Its 


origin was as follows; cardinal de Richelieu 
being informed, that there was a ſociety of 
ingenious men, the moſt curious critics of 
the nation, who uſed to meet every week 
at Mr. Courard's, ſecretary to the king, 
among whom were M. Godeau, biſhop of 
Grace, and meſſieurs Gomband, and Cha- 


pelain, ordered them to take ſome other in- 
. genious 


* 
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nious gentlemen into their ſociety, and 
to form themſelves into a body or corpo- 
ration, under the name and title of the 
French academy; and that their buſineſs 
ſnould be to poliſh the French tongue, ren- 
der it elegant, pure, and capable of the 
moſt nervaus eloquence. He declared him- 
ſelf the protector of this body, and procu- 
red them letters patent from the king, in 
January 1635, which were regiſtered in the 

arliament of Paris, in July 1637, with this 
clauſe, that the accademicians ſhould take 
cognizance of the ornaments, embelliſh- 
ments, and improvements of the French 
tongue, and examine ſuch books as were 
or ſhould be written by themſelves, un- 
leſs the authors of other books ſhould, of 
their own accord, ſubmit them to their ex- 
amination. This academy, which is com- 
poſed of forty members, meet every Mon- 
day, Thurſday, and Saturday, the whole 
year round, from three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, to five. In 1672, the king de- 
clared himſelf the protector of this acade- 
my, and gave them a room in the Louvre 
for holding their aſſembly in; and ordered, 
at the ſame time, that at every meeting 
there ſnould be forty ſilver counters diſtri- 
buted among all the members preſent; 
which gratification has been continued ever 
ſince. From the time of their inſtitution 
they have applied themſelves to a French 
grammar, which was drawn up and pub- 
liſhed by the abbe Regnier Deſmarais, per- 
petual ſecretary to that illuſtrious body. 
They applied themſelves alſo to the com- 
piling a dictionary of the French language, 
which, after forty years labour, was at laſt 
publiſhed in 1694. But in it they forgot, 
amidſt all their accuracy, to give a place to 
the word © academie.” Every other year, 
on St. Lewis's day, they give two prizes, 


each of a golden medal; the one to the | 


beſt performer.in eloquence, and the other 
to the beſt performer in poetry. The for- 
mer was founded in 1654, by the celebra- 
ted John Lewis Guez de Balzac, and the 
latter in 1699, by Francis de Clermont 


| Tonnerre, biſhop of Noyon. They uſed 


to give theſe prizes every year, before the 
intereſt of money lodged in the Guild-hall 
at Paris was reduced. | 
In 1663, the king choſe from among the 
members of the French academy, a fmall 
number of learned men, the moſt verſed 
in hiſtory and antiquity, who were to apply 
themſelves to the invention of inſcriptions, 
mottos, and medals. This was the origin 
of the royal academy of inſcriptions and 
medals. They compoſed the medallic hiſ- 
tory of king Lewis, to the acceſſion of 
Philip of France, duke of Anjou, to the 
throne of Spain, with ſo much zeal, ap- 
plication, and ſucceſs, that this hiſtory was 
finiſhed and ready for the preſs in 1701. 
Till that time, this academy was compoſed 
of ſeven or eight perſons only, who had 
penſions from the king. But it was then 
thought proper to increaſe their number, 
and enlarge their views, by giving them 
for the object of their enquiry the antiqui- 
ties of Greece and Rome, with all the au- 
thors of thoſe two nations. The king or- 
dered, that the number of the members of 
this body ſhould not exceed forty, and that 
accordingly there ſhould be ten honorary 
academicians, ten penſioners, ten aſſociates, 
and as many pupils, or diſciples. The ſe- 
cretary and treaſurer were to be choſen from 
among the penſioners, and be perpetual. 
His majeſty alſo ordered, that they ſhould 
meet every Tueſday and Saturday, and that 
at each meeting, forty ſilver counters ſhould 
be diſtributed among the members who at- 
tended. This academy was confirmed by 
letters patent, in February 1713, which 
were regiſtered in the parliament of Paris 
the third of May following. In 1715, the 
king gave that body leave to add to the 
claſs of the honorary members, ſome fo- 
reigners eminent for their learning; ſince 
which time, three of them have been "| 
ways aſſociated to this academy. The next 
year the claſs of the pupils was ſuppreſſed, 
and ten members added to that of the aſ- 
ſociates. At the ſame time their ſirſt de- 
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nomination, which only expreſſed part of 
the objects of their lucubrations, was changed 
into that of royal academy of inſcriptions, and 


belles- lettres. They labour with ſo much 
application, that they have already publiſhed 
three or four and twenty volumes in quarto, 
of learned diſſertations, upon various ſub- 
jects; ſeveral among which may be looked 
upon as perfect models of that kind of wri- 
ting. All theſe diſſertations are firſt read 
and examined in the meetings, where none 
but members are admitted; ſome are alſo 
read in two public aſſemblies, which are 
held every year, a week after Eaſter, and 
after St. Martin's day. When the king 
new-modelled this academy, he gave them 
an apartment in the Louvre, whereas, be- 


fore that time, they uſed to meet in the 


hall of the French academy. In 1733, 
they began to propoſe a prize for the beſt 
performance in literature. This was found- 
ed by monſieur Durey de Noinville, 
ſident of the great council. 
The royal academy of ſciences was found- 
ed in 1666; it conſiſted then of a certain 
number of perſons, well ſkilled in mathe- 


pre- 


maticks and natural philoſophy, to whom 


a room was granted in the king's library 
for holding their meetings. It was new- 
modelled January 26, 1699. The king 
ordered that it ſhould conſiſt of four claſſes 
of perſons; namely, ten honorary mem- 
bers, twenty penſioners, twenty aſſoclates, 
and as many pupils. Among the penſion- 
ers, Who muſt all reſide at Paris, three ap- 
ply themſelves to geometry, three to aſtro- 
nomy, three to mechanics, three to ana- 
tomy, three to chemiſtry, and three to bo- 
tany, a ſecretary and a treaſurer; and to 
theſe has been lately added a geographer. 
Twelve of the aſſociates muſt be inhabitants 
of the kingdom, and two of them muſt 
apply themſelves. to geometry, two to aſ- 
tronomy, two to. chemiſtry, and two. to 
botany ;- the other eight may be foreigners. 
And. each of them is at liberty to apply 
himſelf to any of the abovementioned ſci- 
ences, according to his capacity or incli- 
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nation; theſe are ſtyled free aflociates; 
With regard to ſuch pupils as, ſince the 
year 1715, are called aſſiſtants, (adjoints) 
each of them is obliged to apply himſelf 
to that ſcience which is profeſſed by the 
penſioner, whole aſſiſtant he is. When the 
king new-modelled this academy, he gave 
them power to examine all engines and ma- 


chines, for which the inventors ſhould pe- 


tition for an excluſive privilege. He gave 
them alſo the uſe of the. apartment in the 
Louvre, which he had occupied himſelf, 
and they meet there every Wedneſday and 
Saturday. They have been ſo aſſiduous in 
cultivating and improving the reſpective 
ſciences allotted to their province, that, ſince 
their new eſtabliſhment, they have pub- 
liſhed conſtantly. every year a quarto vo- 
lume of memoirs and diſſertations, many of 
which received a new luſtre from the ſuc- 
cinct account which the late Monſieur de 
Fontenelle, perpetual ſecretary of the aca- 
demy, gave of them, in the hiſtory prefixed 
to the memoirs, with ſuch accuracy and ele- 


gance, as exceeds any thing that can be ſaid 


of it. | 

This. academy has two public meetings 
like that of the belles lettres, and at the 
ſame time of the year. There alſo ſubſiſts 
a very ſtrict, union between theſe two il- 
luſtrious bodies, who have. but one church 
common. to both, which is that of the fa- 
thers of the oratory, where they meet to- 
gether on. St. Lewis's day, and on ſome 
other ſolemn feſtivals; and they alſo com- 
municate to each other their reſpective lu- 
cubrations. M. Rouille. de Meſlay, late 
counſellor in the parliament of Paris, 
founded, by his will in 1714, two con- 
ſiderable prizes, which were to be diſtri- 
buted annually, but the diminution of the 
intereſt. paid by the town houſe of Paris, 
has obliged · the academy to give but one; 
and this is done in the public afſembly held 
after Eaſter. The firſt prize is of 2509 


livres, and the ſubject of it relates to the 
general ſyſtem of the world, and to phy ſical 
altronomy.. The other, which is of two 

| | thouſand 
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thouſand livres, relates to trade and navi- 

ation. Theſe two prizes are given alter- 
nately; namely, one this year, and the 
other the next. 

The royal academy of painting and 
ſculpture, is more ancient than the two 
tft mentioned; ſince its beginning is pla- 
ced under the year 1643. Tis however 
certain, that in 1648, it was compoſed of 
twelve officers, who were ſtyled ancients, 
and uſed to read public lectures each .in his 
month, of eleven fellows or members, called 
academicians, and of two ſyndics. But 
their number was conſiderably increaſed in 
1655, when the king beſtowed great fa- 
yours upon them, and gave them the gal- 
lery of the royal college to hold their meet- 
ings in. They have had ſince an apart- 
ment in the palace-royal, from which they 
have been removed to the Louvre, in 1692. 
Tis now compoſed of a director, who may 
be changed every year, or continued, of a 
perpetual chancellor, of four rectors, and 
two aſſiſtants to the rectors, of twelve pro- 
feſſors, who read lectures each during one 
month, of eight aſſiſtants to the profeſſors, 
of two other profeſſors, one of geometry, 
and the other of aſtronomy, of a treaſurer, 
and of counſellors divided into two claſſes; 
namely, the lovers of thoſe arts, painters, 
and ſculptors, or engravers. The king 
pays the ſalary of the profeſſors, and bears 
all the other charges neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of this academy, and gives alſo a ſum 
of money for the prizes, which are deſign'd 
for the ſcholars. They who carry theſe 
prizes, are ſent to Rome, and maintained 
there at the king's expence, in order to im- 
prove and perfect themſelves in the aca- 
demy of painting, which Lewis XIV. 
founded there, in 1667; and which is un- 
der the direction of a very able man. 

The foundation of this academy occa- 
ſioned very hot diſputes between the pain- 
ters and ſculptors, who compoſed it, and 
thoſe who were not admitted into it. But 
theſe diſputes ſerved only to heighten the 
luſtre of the new academy. For the king 
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ordered, by his letters patent of January 


1655, that no painters ſhould preſume to 
ſet any models, or read any public lectures 


or to expoſe any 


on painting or 9 
» but at the acade- 


picture, or other wor 


my. There were ſtill however, at Paris, 


during the remainder of the ſeventeenth 


century, a great number of painters and 
ſculptors, who continued to teach their art 


to young beginners, yet this was privately 
only ; and they uſed to meet together 
once a year, on St. Luke's day, in a cha- 
pel of the church belonging to the nuns of 
St. Magloire. In 17d4, they took a houſe, 
and having got leave the tenth of Novem- 
ber 1705, to renew their public ſchool, they. 
opened it in January 1706, under the di- 
rection of the lieutenant- general of the po- 
lice, and it is called the academy of St. 
Luke. An able artiſt reads lectures there 


every day, on painting and drawing, to all 


the young beginners who repair thither, 
and makes them work themſelves, after 
a model furniſhed by the commonalty 
of painters; and the director gives every 
year, on St. Luke's day, two ſilver me- 
dals, to two of the ſcholars, who appear 
to have made the greateſt progreſs. * 

The royal academy of architecture, is 
the laſt which was-eſtabliſhed at Paris. Such 
a ſcheme was formed as early. as the year 
1671; and Francis Blondel, an architect of 
very great reputation, began then to read 
public lectures, from which he afterwards 
drew up his courſe of architecture, that has 
been printed. But the academy was not 
authorized by letters patent, before the 
Tis divided into two claſſes; 
the firſt is compoſed of ten architects, a 
profeſſor, and a ſecretary; and the ſecond, 
of twelve other architects. The profeſſor, 


whoſe poſt, as well as that of the ſecretary, 
is for life, is obliged to read public lectures 
every Monday and Thurſday, in the hall 
of the Louvre, where the academy meet 
every Monday. This ſociety is lodged in. 
the apartment, 
queen's. 


which was formerly the 


All 
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All the eſtabliſhments hitherto mentioned 
relate to arts and ſciences, We have been 
the .more particular in the account of the 


5 ſeveral French academies, as France by the 
--. encouragement of their king, ſet the ex- 


ample to the reit of Europe, in promoting 
arts and ſciences, accordingly our royal ſo- 
ciety of London, was ſoon after ſet on foot; 
and in the encouragement which we give 
at preſent to arts and manufactures, no na- 
tion under the ſun can equal us; no, 
not the grand. monarch himſelf. There 
are others deſigned for the improvement of 
virtue, and the promoting religion ; name- 
ly, the ſem naries where young clerks and 
prieſts are taught the ceremonies of the 
church, and the reſpective duties and func- 
tions of their calling. Of theſe there are 
ten at Paris, among which is one for Eng- 
liſh, and another for Iriſh prieſts; and moſt 


of the French biſhops have founded ſuch ſe- 


minaries in their dioceſes, 

In paſling through the ſtreets of Paris, 
we came to a dirty narrow one, called 
rue de la Ferranerie, in which we faw 
the well againſt which the infamous aſſaſſin 
Ravillac ftood, when he ſtabbed king Henry 
IV. furnamed le Grand, his majeſty's foot- 
men having at that time gone through St. 
Innocent's church-yard, which is juſt by. 
In it are ſeveral charnel-houſes; and it is 
obſervable, that none of the graves here 
are dug much above a foot and an half 
deep, and yet the dead bodies are quickly 


conſumed by the earth which is of a chalky 


nature, as in making of new graves they 
| ſometimes meet with entire coffins, though 
upon opening of them, the corps within 
are found to be quite conſumed. 

In Lent-time no butchers in Paris can 
ſell fleſh, the royal hoſpital having the pro- 
fits of all the proviſions of this kind, that 
are uſed in the city at that ſeaſon; an ar- 
ticle which muſt be of conſiderable advan- 
tage, if they always ſell beef, as they com- 
monly do, at eight ſols per pound. 

Paris has been the ſee of a biſnop ever 
ſince the third century, all modern writers 
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agreeing that the patron of France, St. De. 
nis, (not the Areopagite) was its firſt pre. 
late. But when the Chriſtian religion was 
firſt introduced into Gaul, this city was not 
conſiderable enough to make it a metropo- 
lis; ſo that the biſhop of Paris was a ſuf. 
fragan to the archbiſhop of Sens. He was, 
however, by virtue of the dignity of his 
office, a counſellor in the parliament, and 
when preſent in the aſſemblies of the cler- 
gy, he yielded' a precedency to none but 
the archbiſhops. His ſee was erected into 
an archbiſhopric, at the requeſt of Lewis 
XIII. by pope Gregory XIV. whoſe bull, 
for that purpoſe, bears date November 13, 
16223 and the biſhops of Chartres, Meaux, 
and Orleans, were made his ſuffragans, as 
was alſo the prelate of Blois, upon this. city 
having been erected into an epiſeopate by 
pope Innocent XII. in the year 1698. In 
1678, Lewis XIV. honoured the archie- 
piſcopal ſee of Paris with a new dignity, 
-by erecting it into a duchy-peerdom, under 
the title of St. Cloud. h 
The archbiſhopric of Paris is divided into 
three archdeaconries; namely, the grand 
archdeaconry of Paris, that of Joſas, and 
that of Brie, They are ſubdivided into ſe- 
ven rural deaneries, without reckoning the 
city, ſubyrbs, and liberty of Paris. In 
this dioceſe are twenty-three collegiate 
churches, thirteen of which are at Paris, 
thirty-one abbeys, of which four of men, 
and ſix of women, are at Paris, forty-ſix 
priories, of which. eleven are within the 
city, ſuburbs, or liberties of Paris; one 
hundred and eighty-four monaſteries, or 
other religious — one hundred and 
twenty-four of which are within the city, 
ſuburbs, or liberties of Paris. An account 
of the moſt remarkable among them, is as 
follows. | | 
To begin with the cathedral; it is ſtyle 
Fegliſe de notre Dame, or, in ſhort, notre 
Dame, as being dedicated to our Lady, the 
holy Virgin. Tis an ancient Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, built at ſeveral times; ſo that it is 


e ſtrong, than elegant and noble. - 
the 
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the choir are great numbers of fine paint- volume brought by the French ambaſſador 


ings, alſo rich tapeſtry, and a vaſt quantity 
of gold and ſilver plate, for the uſe of their 
altars. Tis faid to have been founded in 
the year 522, by king Childeric, and fi- 
niſhed by his ſucceſſors. The conſtruction 
of it is in the form of a croſs. It has a 
ſmall ſpire in the middle, and at the weſt 
end are two large ſquare towers, three hun- 
dred and eighty ſteps high, flat at the top, 
from which is a good proſpect of the city, 
with a baluſtrade round it which makes the 
front look ſpacious and noble. On the 
three weſt gates there 1s a row of niches, 
in which are the ſtatues of twenty-eight 
kings of France. The roof is ſupported 
by one hundred and twenty-eight large pil- 
lars. The length of this church is reckoned 
to be three hundred and ninety-ſix feet, its 
breadth one hundred and forty-four, and 
its height one hundred and two. Several 
colours hang up in this church, two of 
which were taken by the Engliſh, when 
they were in poſſeſſion of Paris, and moſt 
art of France. 

The church of St. Genevieve, with its 
regular canons, is faid to have been founded 
by king Clovis, who has an old tomb here, 
which has been of late newly embelliſhed. 
The great philoſopher Deſcartes has like- 
wile a tomb here, with inſcriptions upon it 
both in Latin and French. To the convent 
of this church belong a good apothecary's 
ſhop, and a library, with a curious collec- 
tion of coins, medals, antiquities, and other 
rarities, | 

The abbey of St. Germain, where the 
French kings uſed to be interred, till the 
inroads of the northern nations made them 
chuſe St. Denis for their burying place, is 
an ancient building. The library- belong- 
ing to this monaſtery, was formerly reck- 
oned the beſt in all Paris, and it ſtill ex- 


cceds the reſt for manuſcripts, except the 
king's library. They pretend to have here 
a miſſal which is nine hundred years old, 
and written with a ſtylus upon little cedar- 


tables. They ſhow likewiſe here, a large 


from Conſtantinople, in which are the at- 
teſtations of moſt of the biſhops of the 
Greek church, declaring that they believe 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. This is 
ealily accounted for, it being probable that 
thoſe Greek biſhops might do much out of 
complaiſance to the French king and his 
ambaſſador, as it is very uſual with the 
Greeks to accommodate themſelves, both 
in doctrine and diſcipline, to thoſe among 
whom they live, as is plain from their prac- 
tice at Rome and Venice. Tis ſaid, that 
the church of St. Germain is built on the 
very ſpot, where formerly ſtood the temple 
of Iſis; and that a ſtatue of that idol being 
left on a part of the wall, a ſimple very old 
woman worſhipped it for a Chriſtian ſaint, 
upon which the fathers broke it to pieces. 
The fathers of this abbey formerly pub- 
liſhed a good edition of St. Auſtin, from 
the beſt manuſcript ; and father Dachiery 
has ſent abroad ſeveral volumes of his ſpe- 
cilegium, containing many curioſities and 
antiquities, from their manuſcripts. 

The tomb of Chilperic, in this abbey, 
has only words to this effect; “king Chil- 
peric hes under this ſtone.” But this was 
only part of his tomb, for by an inſcription 
on a broken tombſtone, dug up ſince in 
another place, it appears, how much they 
were afraid in thoſe days of being diſturbed 
in their graves, when it is faid, © I king 


| Chilperic pray, that my bones may never be 


removed from thence.” Queen Fredigoude, 
who died in 601, is allo entombed here, 
and Clotharius, with king Chilperic's ſe- 
cond fon, who was of the fame name with 
his father. Among the modern monuments 
here, the moſt remarkable are thoſe or the 
duke of Vernouil, prince of Bourbon, na- 
tural ſon of king Henry IV. who was vi- 
ſhop and abbot of St. Germain, bur after- 
wards relinquiſhing the monaſtic life, mar- 
| ried the duchets.of Sully. Here is alto in- 
terred the young duke of Bourbon, fon of 
Lewis XIV. and Caſtmir, king of Ping, 


who, after reſigning his crown, died abbot 
or 
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of this place. Theſe have all inſcriptions. 

Here are alſo buried ſome of the family of 
Douglas in Scotland. 

St. Germain Auxerrois is a pretty church, 

near the Louvre, and called the king's pa- 

riſh- church. 

The church and nunnery of Val de Grace, 
was founded by queen Anne of Auſtria, 
upon the miraculous birth as they call it, 
of her eldeſt ſon, who was Lewis XIV. at- 
ter ſhe had been married twenty-two years, 
without having any offspring. Her heart, 
and that of Henrietta Maria of England, 
ducheſs of Orleans, lie entombed here. 
The altar and cupola of this church, are 
exceeding fine; and on the portal are words, 
which the occaſion make very remarkable, 
if not blaſphemous; they are to this effect, 
* to the infant Jeſus, and his Virgin mo- 
ther.“ The nuns of this convent muſt be 
all of noble extraction, and they chuſe a 
lady abbeſs once in three years. Madam 
la Valiere, one of the late king's miſtreſſes, 
retired to this monaſtery, ſoon after ſne had 
left the court. To it is a handſome perron 


or aſcent, by ſeveral ſtone- ſteps, which lead | 


into a portico fn the front of the church, 
- which is itſelf made after the Italian faſhion, 
and hath.a cupola between the choir and 
the nef. | 
In the jefaits church, which ſtands in rue 
St. Anthoine, they have Lewis XIIIth's heart 
kept in a golden caſe, which two ſilver an- 
ps hold up. And in the ſame church is 
à fair altar with about four braſs ſtatues, 
being the monuments of the princes of 
Conde. | | 

St. Euſtace is a large and beautiful church. 
The Carthuſians have a large cloiſter, in 
the Fauxbourg St. Germain, with ſpacious 
walks. 2 | 

The Mathurines are the padres de 
Riſcati, bur ſo called in Paris, from St. Ma- 
thurin's body being formerly kept here, 
which has been ſince tranſported to Archant, 
a village of Gaſtinois, the place where he 
was born. In the cloiſter belonging to it 
is a tomb-ſtone, with the repreſentation of 
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here about four hundred boys, but are not 


for it. 


angels in one piece, and the work of An- 


5 


0 


a globe, round which is a Latin inſcription 
in four barbarous monkiſh lines, by theſe 
we are told that the famous aſtrologer John 
de Sacro Boſco, or Holy-wood, from an 
abbey of this latter name in Dumfrieſhire 
Scotland, lies here. | 

The Theatines have a large church and 
cloiſter by the river fide, ſome diſtance be- 
low the college of the four nations, for 
erecting this convent, cardinal Mazarine left 
a legacy. | | 

Clermont-college is a ſquare and lofty 
building, which belongs to the jeſuits who 
teach here, in ſeveral ſchools, about two 
thouſand boys, many of whom are gentle- 
men's ſons boarded here, having ſeveral 
halls to dine in, and long chambers for 
lodgings. In this manner are faid to live 


ſuffered to go out of the gate without leave. 
Many of the ſcholars wear coloured gowns, 
like thoſe of the ſophiſters in Cambridge, 
with large round caps of velvet when they | 
learn logic, and ſquare caps when they read 
philoſophy. | 
A curioſity in Paris, is the fair of St. 
Germain, which begins Feb. 3, and holds 
all Lent. The place where it is kept is a 
large ſquare houſe, with fix or ſeven rows, 
of ſhops, in which the cuſtomers play at 
dice, when they come to buy goods ; here 
the commodity is firſt cheapened and 
bought, and then they play who ſhall pay 
The greateſt gaming is after candle 
light; and ſometimes the king himſelf 
comes hither to. play. Here is a cele- 
brated picture of our Saviour's aſcenſion, 
with thoſe of St. Peter, St. Paul, and two 


tonio Moro, who lived in the time of 
Charles V. The frame is curiouſly carved 
and very richly gilt, being valued at 200 
piſtoles. 

On the river Seine are a great number of 
pleaſure boats belonging to the king and 
other perſons of quality, in which they 
ſometimes take the amuſement of ſailing on 


the water, for the ſake of the air. 
| We - 


— —— — 


We next viewed the famous ſquare, 
called la Place de Victoires, or the ſquare 
of victories. In it is a noble ſtatue of 
Lewis XIV. erected in honour # him by 
the duke de la Feuillade, a peer of France. 
It is, indeed, one of the beſt pieces of 
ſtatuary in Europe; and if we may believe 
the French rodomontade, it even exceeds 
all thoſe that have been erected for the 
Greek or Roman emperors. This ſtatue 
is of maſſey braſs, thirty feet high, and 
clad in his robes, with Victory behind, 
of the ſame magnitude and metal, putting 
a crown on his head, and poiſed with 
her foot upon a globe. Under her is a 
. three headed Cerberus, to repreſent Lewis 

the Fourteenth triumphing over the triple 
alliance, with theſe words under it, “ viro 
immortali, to the immortal man.” One 
inſtance of fulſome flattery, among the 
many with which that prince has been 
daubed; but the French pretend it is only 
meant of his fame. The whole piece was 
caſt all at once, and weighs above thirty 
thouſand pounds. The pedeſtal is twenty- 
two feet high, which with the maſſey piece 
upon which the ſtatue ſtands, makes the 
whole near forty feet high. Upon the pe- 
deſtal there are four ſlaves, of braſs, with 
baſſo relievos of the king's battles and con- 
queſts, Under the pedeſtal is a pave- 
ment of marble, incloſed within ſtately iron 
rails. Upon the pedeſtal are ſeveral inſcrip- 
tions, relating to the king's great actions, 
but very fulſome, alledging for inſtance, 
that he gives laws to the world and himſelf, 
tor rooting out the Calviniſtic hereſy, &c. 
&c, One of theſe inſcriptions is very 
haughty and inſolent againſt the Genoeſe, 
which bids them, „thus vainly elate, to 
learn juſtice from the preſent admonition, and 
not to deſpiſe the gods.“ There are ſeveral 
other inſcriptions on his paſſage over the 
Rhine, the peace of Nimeugen, the Dutch, 
and Germans, &c. | 

The duke de Feiullade had ordered, that 
there ſhould be lighted torches kept burning 
night and day before this ſtatue, but it was 
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not ſuffered to continue long. Upon the 
erecting of this ſtatue, the duke conſecrated 
it in a folemn manner. He rode three times 
round it at the head of the horſe g ia ds, 
and made all the proteſtations which the 
Heathens uſed to make before the ſtatues 
of their emperors. As the ſtatue was all 
gilt, it occaſioned a farcaſm of two Latin 
lines; “ that notwithſtanding this ſudden 
glare of gold, Lewis was braſs within; wit- 
neſs the people's groans under his oppreſ- 
ſions, at which he never relented.” Reo 

At Paris are ſettled feveral courts, wlioſe 
Juriſdiction extends very far, and ſoine 
even over the waole kingdom. Herc is a 
general court of the juſtices in Eyre, a 
court of the conſtables and marſhals of 
France, under which are the particular 
marechauſlees, a court of the admiralty, the 
baillwic of the palace, the court of the 
Chatelet, an election, a ſalt- granary, a court 
of the warren (varenne) of the Louvre, 
eſtabliſned for the preſervation of the game 
{x leagues round Paris, and to prevent 
people from hunting in thoſe limits without 
leave; the court of the Guildhall or town- 
houſe, and that of the judges conſul. 

The finances or king's revenues ariſe 
here, as 1n all other places of the kingdom, 
from the king's own demeſnes, aids, tailles, 
and gabelle, or duty upon ſalt; beſides 
ſome extraordinary ſubſidies, as the capita- 
tion or poll-tax, the tenth penny, and free 
gifts of the clergy, &c. 

The trade of Paris with the other parts of 
the kingdom is ſo extenſive, that it is im- 
poſſible to know exactly the amount of it. 
Their commerce with foreigners is alſo very 
conſiderable; for it is obſerved, that only 
one branch; namely, that of gold, ſilver, 
and ſilk ſtuffs, all manufactured at Paris, is 
equal to the whole trade which is carried on 
at Lyons. They have likewiſe here manu- 
factories of all ſorts of ſtuffs, looking-glaſ- 
ſes, which they poliſh, and almoſt every 
neceſſary for the ſupport and conveniency 
of life. | 
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The government of Paris and that of the 
Ifle of France were formerly united; but 
have been ſince divided, there being a go- 
vernor general for the latter, and another 
for the former, who has a lieutenant gene- 
ral inder him. There is alſo a governor of 
the Louvre, another of the Tuilleries, a 
third of the Baſtile, and a fourth, of the 
hoſpital of lame or ſuperannuated officers 
and ſoldiers, called Photel des Invalides. 

The air at Paris and in the neighbour- 
hood is ſomething thick, but yet very 
healthy. The goodneſs of the water of the 
Seine, the ſprings of Rongis and Areneil, 
which is uſed in ſeveral parts of the city, 
contributes very much to the health of the 
inhabitants. The water of the Seine eſpe- 
cially is reckoned very good for the cure of 


burning fevers, and all diſtempers occaſioned 


by obſtructions. The bread made in the 
village of Goneſſe, is excellent, and in great 
repute at Paris; which is aſcribed to the 
quality of the water of that place. 

The land in the neighbourhood of this 
capital is flat and even, intermixed, how- 
ever, with a few eminences and hills. 
Towards the north of Paris, the ſoil is fat, 
and produces a great quantity of very good 
corn. On the other ſide it is ſandy, marſhy, 
and wet. The whole, however, is culti- 
vated with a great deal of care and induſtry; 
and they have carried the art of gardening 
to ſo great a perfection here, that in the 
midſt of winter, they can raiſe all ſorts of 
kitchen ſtuff which ſeem to be the pro- 
duce of ſummer only. Within the election 
of Paris, they make one year with another 
about ſixteen thouſand hogſheads of wine, 
which is all drank at Paris, or in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

This city has undergone the fate of moſt 
great towns. It has been ſeveral times be- 
fieged,. twice burnt, and once conſiderably 
damaged: by an inundation of the Seine. 


Our king Henry V.. took it, was crowned 


here, and kept his court at the Louvre, in 
great ſtate and magnificence, in the year 


3422, In the civil war Paris took part with 


5 


- — — — — — — 
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the Leaguers; fo that it was beſieged j 
year 1589, by king Henry III. = Joſt oe 
life there, having been murthered by one 
James Cement a monk. The next year 
after it was blocked up by Henry IV. and 
reduced to the utmoſt ſtraits, and to ſo 
great a want of proviſions, that the people 
made bread of dead mens bones; yet the 
inhabitants would not ſurrender, but held 
out till the dukes of Parma and Mayenne 
came to their relief, and obliged the king 
to raiſe the ſiege. He again inveſted it in 
1593, and at laſt it ſurrendered to him in 
March 1594. 

By many obſervations made in ſeveral 
parts of France, particularly in this city, 
and frequent opportunities of obſerving the 
peculiar genius, diſpoſition, and manners of 
the people; we have been enabled to draw 
the following picture, which ſeems very 
well to ſuit the characters of all Frenchmen. 
in general; and is as follows : 

At firſt ſight a Frenchman is extremely 
civil, complaiſant, and familiar; but this 
being matter of mere form with the nation 
in general, he will as fuddenly forget his 
' acquaintance with you; ſo that their friend- 
ſhip ſeemingly ſincere, is altogether outward, 
They will aſk you the firſt time you fall 
into their company, whether you are of the 
religion,“ meaning the Proteſtant, or of 
the © egliſe,” that is, the Roman catholic 
communion; and frivolouſly enquire who 
made your .cloaths, what they coſt, and 
twenty ſuch idle queſtions. If you em- 
ploy a porter, &c, and not agree with him 
before hand what he ſhall have, he will be 
ſure to go away grumbling, though you 
give him more than he could have expected, 
had a previous bargain been made with 
him. None but gentlemen or ſuch as 
have been officers in the army, muſt 
wear ſwords, &c. when they travel. The 
French women are. generally bad houſe- 
wives, being, ſlatternly within doors, their 
apartments being . remarkably dirty; mind- 
ing their cloaths and dreſs moſt when 
they come abroad, and principally the > 
ternal. 
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ternal parts of theſe; ſo that if they can 
have but a fair and ſhining outſide, they 
are no ways folicitous what foulneſs it 
may cover. Their garments they will have 
in the faſhion; and even this humour of 
obſerving modes muſt be gratified in both 
ſexes, though at the expence of pinching 
their bellies ; for in moſt families their diet 
is both coarſe and ſlender, the ſtench of 
their garlic and other ſtrong ſcented things, 
with the nidor from their oil, fryings, ra- 
gouts, and the other flavours from their 
cookery, is almoſt intolerable. The women 
commonly drink water, and ſometimes a 
little wine. Their breeding is ſo very 
free, that a Frenchwoman will ſet in com- 
pany on your knee, but it muſt be allowed, 
that not the leaſt indecency is ever ſuffered; 
ſo that this and other ſuch like free- 
doms, which in England and other coun- 
tries would be looked upon as highly im- 
modeſt, are conſidered here as not at all in- 
fringing on the bounds of decency or po- 
liteneſs. The ladies patch and paint their 
faces, but this ſome of their clergy do not 
approve of, and even publickly cenſure the 
practice. 

Swearing and curſing, with the infamous 
interlarding of obſcenity, are cuſtomary in 
both ſexes; though this muſt not be al- 
lowed without many exceptions. Look on 
a Frenchwoman, and ſhe will ſtare you in 
the face; a confidence this which better be- 
comes the men, who ſeldom or never are 
put out of countenance. 

The French are extremely impatient at 
all games, eſpecially at cards, a bad run at 
which, will throw ſome of them into the ut- 
moſt rage, when at ſuch times they make 
a dreadtul noiſe, and vent themſelves in 


| Þlaſphemies, curſing and ſwearing moſt 
horridly. In time of war moſt of the 
French people complain of their king's im- 
poſing taxes, &c. Yet with the ſame breath 
they will appear to boalt of him, and are not 
a little proud to think themſelves ſubjects 
to an abſolute monarch, and in their 
higheſt raptures, when their volatility meets 
with no check, break out, that they will 
ſacrifice their lives and fortunes for their 
* grand monarque,” be his qualities ever 
lo undeſerving of that title. Sharping 
is as natural to a Frenchman, as volleys 
of impious oaths; and though his be- 
haviour be free and unconſtrained, yet he 
is ſtingey enough of his purſe, and will 
ſooner loſe a friend than a penny; and 
ſmall intereſts will ſway and govern his af- 
fections. In ſhort, the French are moſtly 
vain, ſhowy, if not inſincere people; their 
vivacity is ſoon elevated, and as quickly 
depreſſed on the moſt trivial occaſions; they 
are ſteady in nothing, but in an almoſt in- 
variable attachment to their prince ; they 
take ſupreme delight in oppreſſing their 
neighbours, or any who ſtand in the way of 
their ambitious views. And every con- 
ſideration elſe is made to give way to their 
intereſt, the great idol they adore. But in 
all this the proper exceptions are to be al- 
lowed where they ought to be made. 
Malefactors in France receive their ſen- 
tence on their knees; which 1s no ſooner 
pronounced, than the hangman ties a rope 
about their necks, and conveys them to 
priſon, whence after confeſſion, they are im- 
mediately hauled to the gallows, ſo that 
ſometimes they are condemned in the morn- 


ing, and hanged before night. 
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a Deſcription of the City of P A R I 8, from 


IV. Deſcription of Paris continued; the triumphal Arch and other Gates of the City; the 
Neighbourhood of Paris, as Vincennes, the Palaces of Fontainebleau, St. Germain en 
laye, Chateau Neuf, Verſailles, its Chapel, three Halls, the King's Bed-Chamber, Car. 
dens, Baſon, great Canal, Green-Houſe and Labyrinth, Trianon, Palace of Marly, great 
and little Pavilions, Caſcades, Parterres, and Gardens, with the Engine for raiſing the 
Water, St. Cloud, Mendon, Madrid, Ruel, St. Maur des Foſſez, Conflans, Charen- 
ton, Goneſſe, Mont-martre, Montmorency, St. Denis, the Tombs of the French 
Kings, that of Marſhal Turenne, Poiſſy, &c. With a general Account of France, its 
civil and eccleſiaſtical Government, Trade, c. | | 


N HE triumphal arch at Paris, if you 
will believe the French, exceeds every 
thing of that kind in Europe, whether an- 
cient or modern. The ſtructure is, indeed, 
ſomething noble; it conſiſts of two faces of 
an extraordinary height with three portals, 
after the manner both of the ancient and 
modern Romans. The orders of the co- 


lumns are finely deſigned, and the captives 


and trophies moſt exquiſitely done, the 
whole being the deſign of the famous Pe- 
rault, who tranſlated and explained Vitru- 
vius. The king's ſtatue on horſeback 1s 
Placed on this arch. : 

The other gates of this city, as alſo many 
triumphal arches, are all pompous pieces of 


architecture; that of St. Denis leading to 


the place of the ſame name, 1s above ſeventy 
feet high, and as many over, adorned with 
columns, bas-reltefs, and trophies, with 
ſome inſcriptions relating to the paſſage of 
the French over the Rhine, and their tak- 
ing of Maeſtricht. The gate of St. Martin 
is fifty feet high, and as many wide, having 
on each ſide an inſcription relating to Lewis 
the Fourteenth's actions. The third gate 
is that of St. Antony, erected in the time 
cf king Henry II, but repaired and embel- 
jiſned by the city, with ſome inſcriptions 
likewiſe relating to Lewis XIV. 

The French hiſtorians all agree, that the 
name of Lutetia was given by the Romans 
to Paris, from its ſituation in a very dirty 
ſo. l, and its preſent name from one of the 


| kings of the Gauls. 


This ciry is much more gay and ſplendid 
in outward appearance than wealthy within; 


nothing being more frequent, than to meet 

with beggars that appear in the dreſs of 
gentlemen. Paris has few or no pumps, 
moſt of their water being preſerved in 
ciſterns. | 

In a private collection here among other 
curioſities, are two medals as a ſarcaſm on 
pope Innocent XI. One repreſents our 
Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey ſtrangling, 
with this motto, * juſſu pontificis, by or- 
der of the pope,” the other had his holineſs's 
buſt on one ſide, and on the other an altar, 
pix, and chalice, turned topſy-turvy, with 
this legend, pontificis quis credat opus, 
or, who could think it?“ Here is allo a 
third medal, having Lewis XIVth's buſt on 
one fide, and a broken column on the re- 
verſe, at the upper part of which hangs a 
ſcroll of parchment, with theſe words, 
«© edictum Nancu reverſum, or, the edict 
of Nantz revoked.” | 

Paris was firſt paved and walled, under 
the reign of Philip II. ſurnamed the Augutt;. 
and in the neighbourhood of this capital are 
ſeveral palaces, where the French king re- 
ſides at pleaſure, to the deſcription of which. 
we ſhall now proceed. 

Having viſited every part in Paris that 
could challenge the curioſity of a traveller, 
we ſhall now make an. excurſion into 1ts 
environs. | 
_ Hardly were we got out of Paris, and 
almoſt at the very gates, but we came to 2 
fine park, called“ le bois de Vincennes, 
or the wood of Vincennes;” ſo called from 


a royal palace which ſtands in it at a league's 


diſtance from Paris to the eaſt, Philip the 
Auguſt, 
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Auguſt, had cauſed that wood to be incloſed 
with walls, in the year 1183, and put into 
it a great number of deer, which the king 
of England had ſent him. And it is very 
probable, that he alſo built the palace here, 
which has been conſiderably improved and 
beautified by Francis I. Henry II. Lewis 
XIII. and XIV. It is an oblong ſquare 
building, ſurrounded with dry ditches, which 
are lined and pretty deep... The caſtle 1s 
compoſed of ſeveral ſquare towers, the 
higheſt. of which is called le donjon, the 
dungeon or turret, and 1s ſurrounded with 
a particular ditch, over which there is a 
draw-bridge. The chapel, though in the 
Gothic taſte, is pretty fine, being adorned 
with ſeveral pyramids and other ornaments. 
The pictures on the windows of this chapel 
are very greatly valued. The rooms. within 
the palace are beautiful and ſtately, and the 
cielings adorned with paintings. 
through which one enters into the park, is 
a fine piece of architecture. It is in the 
form of a triumphal arch, adorned with co- 
lumns and ſtatues, and ſtands in the middle 
of a large court, on each ſide of which there 
is 2 fine ſet of buildings, and an open gal- 
lery ſupported with ruſtic arches. At the 
entrance of the park is the place where they 
uſed formerly to keep wild beaſts, as tygers, 
lions, leopards, &c. for exhibiting public 
ſhows; but theſe animals have been all 
killed, from. an abhorrence, we are told by 


themſelves, which the French had for ſcenes 


of barbariry ! but how juſtly let their actions 
ſhew. This park takes up fourteen hundred 
and ſixty-ſeveh acres of ground. The 
avenue leading to the caſtle, has four rows 
of elms planted on a ſpot which has been 
made level; for which purpoſe they have 
been obliged to ſupport it in ſeveral places 
by means of high and thick walls. This 
caſtle ſerves ſometimes as a priſon for per- 


ſons of the higheſt rank, and even for the 
22 of the blood, when they happen to 
be out of favour with the miniſtry. 


After a ſhort excurſion to Vincennes, we 


The gate. 


| 693 
returned to town, and went next to viſit 
Fountainebleau. | 
This place is called Fons Blaudi or 
Bleaudi, from a ſpring here, and alſo the 
denomination of its former proprietor. It 
lies in the middle of a foreſt, anciently that 
of Biere, and now the foreſt of Fontaine- 
bleau. It is but a league from the Seine, 
and ſouth of Paris; being of principal note 
for its royal caſtle or palace, in which the 


French kings have taken great delight for a 


number of years, as being very well ſituated 
for a hunting ſeat. This is a ſpacious pa- 
lace, and though it conſiſts of ſeveral ſets of 


buildings, added to one another at different 


— — 


times, without any order or ſymmetry, 
1 which conſtitute a confuſed maſs of different 


kinds. of. architecture; yet the very con- 
fuſion has an air of grandeur which ſtrikes 
the eye. Its ſituation is in a bottom, and has 
nothing agreeable, eſpecially in that ſeaſon 
when the country and the trees are diveſted 
of their verdure. A large foreſt ſurrounds 
the caſtle, and the neighbouring hills are 
crowned with bare rocks, which yield nei- 
ther the neceſſaries of life, nor any thing to 


pleaſe the ſight. As the foreſt abounds. 


with game, the court often takes the diver- 


ſion of hunting here. It has very neat gar- 


dens laid out in an elegant taſte; and be- 
ſides the great fountain from which this 
place takes its name, here are ſeveral others, 
which extremely adorn this charming ſeat. 
The palace has been very much im- 
proved by Francis I. who not only repaired 
the ancient. buildings, but alſo added new 
ones; and as he was a great lover and en-- 


courager of arts and ſciences, he ſent for 


the moſt eminent artiſts from Italy, who at - 
the ſame. time as they decorated Fontaine-- 
bleau, reſtored in France a true taſte for ar- 
chitecture and ſculpture. All the halls or 
great rooms of this palace are adorned with 

very. fine paintings and carvings. The- 
greateſt room of all 15 that where plays are 

acted when the court is here; in that room 
there is a fine chimney, built by rienry IV. 

| | 1323 


— 
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694 Deſcriptien of the Palace of F 
in 1599 ; it is twenty-three feet high and 
twenty wide, being adorned with four large 


Corinthian columns of ſpotted marble, hav- | 
ing baſes and chapitres of white-marble; In | 


the middle of the chimney-piece there is a 
table of black marble, on which ſtands the. 
equeſtrian ſtatue of Henry the Great, un- 
derneath are two baſſo relievos, the one 
repreſenting the battle of Ivry, and the 
other, the ſurrender of the city of Mante. 
'Two marble ſtatues placed on each fide of 
this figure, repreſent loyalty and peace. 
And facing the chimney is a noble theatre 
for the acting of plays. | 


The room in which the king dines in 


n 
public, is adorned with a very Fe cieling | 


and noble pictures, repreſenting fortitude, 
temperance, juſtice, and prudence, with 
ſeveral other ſubjects. The other rooms 
are adorned in the ſame manner. 

The galleries of this palace are likewiſe 
very fine. That called the gallery of the 
ſtags, from forty- three heads of this animal 
being ſet up in it, is an hundred paces in 
length, and adorned with paintings, which 
repreſent all the royal palaces in France, 


their foreſts and adjacent countries, all done 


with the utmoſt accuracy. 

In the gallery of Diana, is the picture of 
Henry the Great, in a hunter's dreſs, and 
the different kinds of hunting which he de- 
lighted in, are drawn in ſeveral paintings, 
each 12 feet high and 20 broad. 

Not far from this gallery is the aviary, 
the largeſt and fineſt that can be ſeen. 
is fourſcore and ten feet in length, by nine 
in breadth. In the middle riſes a large 
dome, which is a very great ornament to 
it; under it ſtands an high rock made of 
 ſhell-work, from which iſſue ſeveral ſprings, 
the water running through many little ca- 
nals of ſtone along the whole aviary. Seve- 
ral ingenious inſcriptions here, ſhew that it 
was built by Henry the Great. | 

The gardens are anſwerable to the mag- 
nificence of the palace, and are all adorned 
with ſtatues and fountains. The great garden 
vas laid out under the reign of Francis I. and 


It 


ONTAINE BLE AU, from 
has a proſpect of the old caſtle, along the front 
of. Which there is a terras, but no more 
than. ſix feet high, that it may not obſtruqt 
the proſpect of the caſtle from the garden. 
At firſt there was but one fountain in the 
great garden, but Henry IV. added five 
others to it, the largeſt of which ſtands in 
the middle of the garden, and is called the 
fountain of the Tyber, that river of Italy 
being repreſented there in braſs. Beyond 
it are the grotto and caſcades, at the en- 
trance of the park, which was laid out in 
1607, by order of Henry IV. In it is 
a fine canal ſix hundred fathoms long, and 
twenty broad; it is all lined with ſtone, and 
has a fountain at each end. There is no- 
thing more charming and rural than the 


alleys of this park; hay are all of a vaſt 
palliſadoes of a ſurpriſing 


length, with * 
height. | NY 
To this palace formerly belonged a good 
library, which has been ſince removed to 
Paris. | | | 
In the palace of Fontainebleau, we ought 
not to omit the moſt noted apartment, 
which is called Salle de conſeil, where a 
conference, occaſioned by M. du Pleſſis's 
book againſt the'maſs, was held, in which 
the celebrated Mr. Perron (afterwards car- 
dinal) 2 to ſhew at leaſt five hun- 
dred falſe quotations, a meeting was ap- 
pointed in this room, May 14, 1600, in the 
preſence of king Henry IV. the preſident 
M. de Thou, being for the Romaniſts, and 
the famous Iſaac Cauſabon for the Proteſ- 
tants. The firſt day was ſpent in examin- 
ing only nine of them, and each fide cha. 
lenging the victory, the conferences were 
diſcontinued. Du Pleſſis afterwards pub- 
liſned a treatiſe upon theſe debates, and the 
ſame was anſwered by Perron. | 
The town of Fontainebleau has been 
conſiderably enlarged under the reigns of 
Henry IV. and Lewis XIII. the latter of 
whom built the parochial church, which is 
beautified with fine paintings. On each fide | 
of the great altar is a Corinthian column 


twenty feet high, and over it is a picture of 


| Chriſt 
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Chriſt curing the man ſick of the palſy, ex- 
quiſitely done by Varin. : 

The foreſt of Fontainebleau contains about 
26424 acres of ground, including many 
yacant places, where the trees have been cut 
down. 

After thus viewing whatever was curious 
at Fontainebleau, we returned to the capital, 
and from thence next morning ſet out for 
St, Germain. | | 

This place, which lies in the foreſt of 
Laye, on the bank of the Seine, is com- 
monly denominated St. Germain en Laye. 
Tis a populous town, four leagues weſt 
of Paris, and adorned with ſeveral beautiful 
| feats built by the nobility, when the king 
reſided here. But it is eſpecially remark- 
able for the fine caſtle or palace belonging 
to the French king. Tis delightfully ſitu- 
ated, particularly towards the river: ſide, 
where it has a proſpect of Paris, St. Denis, 
Marly, and all the country round theſe 
places. King Charles V. laid the firſt foun- 
dations of this palace, in 1370. The Eng- 
liſh took it, during the troubles which had 
been occaſioned by the ſickneſs of king 
Charles VI. And king Charles VII. bought 
it afterwards of an Engliſh captain. Fran- 
cis I. who took great delight in hunting, 
Vas very fond of this caſtle ; he repaired 
the old building, and raiſed new ones about 


it. Henry IV. cauſed a new caſtle or pa- 


lace, called chateau neuf, to be built on 
the top of an hill near the Seine, over 
which there is a bridge. He extended the 
gardens to the very banks of the river, and 
ſupported them with very high terraſſes, at 
a prodigious expence. Lewis XIII. added 
ſeveral ornaments to this palace, and Lewis 
XIV. who was born there, built five large 
pavilions to the old caſtle, he alſo embel- 
liſned the outſide, the large parterre, the 
great terras, the houſe and garden of Val, 
and ſeveral roads contrived in the foreſt, 
were all done by his orders. In this caſtle 
lodged the late king James II. with his lit- 
tle court, after the revolution, and here he 
died Sept. 6, 1701. 


3 to particulars. | 
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The park, which is contiguous to the 
caſtle, is very agreeable, containing 350 
acres. 


The foreſt of St. Germain, includes about 
4900 acres, being the king's own property; 


and in it are ſeveral large and fine roads. 
It abounds alſo with all ſorts of game. 
St. Germain is ſurrounded with a dry 
ditch ; a noble ſtone- gallery runs round the 
middle of the whole ſtructure, which is of 
an oval figure. The covering of this pile 
is of flat free-ſtone, each ſtone being three 
feet long, two broad, and three inches. 
thick. 

Hereabouts we found wild Spaniſh broom, 
alſo: that commonly called ſaintfoin in Eng- 
land,. which was firſt brought hither from 
France, where it grows wild. In the gar- 
den, among other curious plants, we faw a 
{ſmooth kind of holly with. ſweet- ſcented 
flowers. | 

Having returned to Paris in the even- 
ing, the next palace we went to ſee, the fol- 
lowing day, was Verſailles, which lies four 
leagues from the city, to the ſouth-weſt. It 
was formerly no more than a country pariſh, 
where was a priory. - It ſtands on a riſing- 
ground, in the middle of a country fit for 
hunting, and abounding with game, Lewis 
XIII. built a caſtle here, to ſerve as a hunt-- 
ing-ſeat, tho* but a {mall one. Lewis XIV, 


liking this place very much; made of the 


village a fine town, and of the caſtle the 
moſt noble palace in the world, though it 


ſtands in a dirty, deſert ſpot. The ſide front- 


ing the ſtables is not anſwerable in magni- 
ficence to the reſt, as that which faces the 
gardens, ſurpaſſes all that can be imagined 
ſumptuous. Its roof, glittering with gold, 
affords a noble proſpect at a diſtance; and 
the garden, ſtatues, canals, groves, grottos, 
fountains, water-works, or what elſe ma 

be conſidered as delightful, far ſurpaſſes 
any thing of this kind to be ſeen even in 
Italy; and its riches and beauty within, are 
altogether anſwerable to its outſide, Let 
this ſuffice for the palace in general, till we 
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The avenue leading to the caſtle divides | 


the town into two parts, that which ſtands 
on the left hand, in coming from Paris, is 


called old Verſailles, and that on theright, 


the new town. In old Verſailles ſtands the 
convent of the recollects, who led a very 
eaſy life as long as Lewis XIV. lived, be- 
cauſe that prince gave them yearly, a con- 
ſiderable ſum for their ſupport. But ſince 
his death they are obliged to beg, as the 
reſt of their brethren -do. Their church 
and convent here, are remarkable only for 
their neatneſs and ſimplicity ; there are, 
however, ſome excellent paintings by Jou- 
venet, in their church. 

The new town is much neater, and better 
built, than the old. Here Lewis XIV. 
erected a beautiful parochial church, and a 
very ſine houſe for the miſſionaries of St. 
Lazarus. 
The palace, which ſtands upon an emi- 
nence in the middle of a valley, is ſur- 
rounded with hills. On the ſide towards 
Paris, there is a fine avenue of three walks, 
formed by rov;s of elms; the middle walk 
is ſixty feet wide, and the fide Walks, thirty 
each. They end at the great royal ſquare, 
which is encompaſſed with regular pavi- 
lions, built by the princes and lords of the 
court; theſe, with other fine houſes, form 
the new town. This ſquare has a fountain 
in the middle of it, with walks like thoſe 
leading to it. From thence you aſcend to 
the great court of the palace, which is 480 
feet long, with four great pavilions at the 
corners for officers lodgings. The great 
court is incloſed within an iron baluſtrade, 
and two great aparments that form the 
wings on each ſide, having balconies ſup- 
pon by pillars, and adorned with fine 
+ ſtatues. Theſe wings, together with the 
pavilions, ſerve for offices to the palace, 
and have courts, with other buildings, be- 


hind them. There are other double apart- 


ments which join thoſe wings, make a com- 
munication between the new and old caftle, 


and contracting the upper part of the great 


court, end gracefully at the ſmall one, 


| 
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which is the higher of the two. Upon the 

porticos of the wings are repreſented the 
four elements, each of which has three fi. 
gures on the balconies for that purpoſe; 
and the balconies are fifty feet long each; 
which is the breadth of every pavilion, 
Out of this court is an aſcent of three mar- 
ble ſteps, into a large landing: place, and 
from thence by five more, into the little 
court paved with white and black marble, 
in which are white and red veins. In the 
middle is a marble fountain and baſon, with 
ſtatues of gilt copper. The front and wings 
are of brick and free-ftone, with marble 
buſts and brackets of the ſame. Before 
this front there is a balcony, ſupported by 
eight marble pillars of the Doric order, 
with red and white ſpots like jaſper, and 
their capitals and baſes of white marble, 
In the two angles of the wings, in the front, 
are hanging pedeſtalswhich ſupport two clo- 
lets, encompaſſed with gilt iron-caſes; and 
underneath are two baſons of white marble, 
in the form of great ſhell-works, where 
young tritons ſpout water. The middle 


-building has three gilt iron-doors in the 


porch, with apartments on the right and 
left. The two wings of the little court 
have each a ſtair-caſe, the ſteps of which 
are of white and ſpotted marble, leading to 
the upper apartments belonging to the 
king and queen, and ſeparated from each 
other by a great hall, which takes up the 
body of the middle building, and has three 
doors to a platform which fronts the gar-- 
den. The new caſtle added by Lewis XIV, 
is ſeparated from the other by gardens and 
courts, of which they have a proſpect, and 
communicate with the upper apartments by 
great ſtair-caſes. In coming out of the 
great court, and paſſing through an open 
porch, you aſcend by a large ſtair-caſe 
eighty-one feet long, and thirty broad. But 
there are two other ways that lead to the 
great lower apartment. From that -porch 
there is an entrance into two painted halls, 
of ſuch an architecture, that they look as 
if they were encompaſſed with ſeveral pil- 
lars 
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lars differently adorned. The ceiling is ſup- 
ported by eight marble pillars of the Doric 
order, which have red and white veins ; 
the capitals and baſes are of a greeniſh co- 
lour. Theſe pillars being four on a ſide, 
divide the hall into three parts, and on the 
ſides oppoſite to each pillar, are pilaſters 
of the ſame marble, that ſupport a cornice 
under the platform; and fronting the win- 
dows are niches with ſtatues. Next to this 
there is another hall, whoſe cornice is ſup- 
ported by twelve pillars of the Ionic order, 
with marble pilaſters behind them, that 
have red, black, violet, and yellow veins; 
and their capitals and baſes are of fine 
white marble. From this you enter an- 
other hall of the ſame dimenſions, whoſe 
ceiling is an octagon, with twelve double 
pedeſtals by the windows, and doors of fine 
marble, with figures of young men in gilt 
copper, adorned with wings, which repre- 
ſent the twelve months. The pieces over 
the doors and windows, are of white or 
flame-coloured marble. Upon one fide of 
this hall, is the chamber and cloſet of the 
baths. All the parts which are not hung 
with tapeſtry, are lined with marble; and 
the nearer you come to the king's apart- 
ments, the more ſumptuous are the mar- 
bles, ſculptures, and paintings. The like 
order 1s obſerved in the upper apartments, 
which are eight on a floor, with different 
ſorts of marble and curious paintings, The 
guard-hall is done with marble of black and 
yellow veins, and in the other apartments 
there is a marble with green veins, which 
taey call the green of Egypt, and ſome of 
them are lined with a fine marble, called 
agate, brought from the Alps. On the ſide 
towards the green-houſe, there are other 
lodgings in the ſame order, with an apart- 
ment for the Dauphin underneath the 
queen's, the ceiling of which 1s curiouſly 
adorned, The queen's apartments are a 
ſuite of rooms having the ſame dimenſions 
with the king's, but of different workman- 
ſhip; the paintings on the ceiling repre- 
ſent the actions of the ancient heroes. 
Vo I. I. No. 34. 


Oppoſite to the front of the palace there 
is a large plat in the garden, one hundred 
yards long, and twelve broad ; the princi- 
pal front looks towards the water-plat, and 
has three balconies that ſhoot out, ſupported 
by four pillars each, and a figure upon 
every pillar, repreſenting a month of the 
year. In the emboſſed works that adorn 
the front, are ſtatues of little children em- 
ployed in the exerciſes proper to each ſea- 
ton,” which they reſpectively repreſent. The 
balcony which looks towards the flower- 
garden, has the figures of Flora, and others, 


whom the poets fancied to preſide over 


flowers; and on the balcony on the other 
ſide, there are -figures of Pomona, and 
others, whom they imagined to have the 
care of fruits. On the balcony in the mid- 
dle, which relates to comedy, are the fi- 
goes of Thalia, Momus, Terpſichore, and 

an; and in the emboſſed works over them, 
are children dancing. On the other balco- 
nies are the figures of the gods of rivers, 
nymphs of fountains, and in the emboſſed 


works ſea-triumphs of all forts, with the 


images of Ceres, Bacchus, Comus, &c. 

It would be endleſs minutely to deſcribe 
the vaſt variety of fine and curious paint- 
ings, and antique ſtatues, with which all the 
apartments abound. 

The royal cabinet for medals, coins, 
paintings, and the like curioſities, had the 
choice of all that Italy could afford. The 


kings lodgings are enriched with utenſils of 
maſſy plate, even to bedſteds, baluſtrades, 


and rails. The gallery towards the ſide of 
the garden, is perhaps the nobleſt ever 
beheld, for its moſt charming proſpect, 
ſtatues, and looking-glaſles placed between 
the pannels. The modern paintings in this 
palace are moſtly by Mignard, Pouſlin, and 
le Brun, among which, the battles of Alex- 
ander are highly eſteemed. The chapel, 


built in 1699, is a moſt finiſhed piece of 


architecture, ſculpture, and pruning, the 
moſt eminent maſters in theſe arts having 
been employed in thoſe works. 
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Every room in this noble palace has a 
particular name, taken from the principal 
object painted on the ceiling. For inſtance, 
(la ſale d' abondance) the ſalloon, or cham- 
ber of plenty, from plenty and liberality 
being painted on the ceiling. Here are ſe- 
veral pictures, as the holy Virgin on a co- 
lumn of jafper, holding the infant Jeſus in 
her arms, and frond below with ſeve- 
ral pilgrims, done by Pouſſin; the Virgin 
Mary and St. Joſeph flying into Egypt, by 
Guido; the woman cured of a bloody- flux 
by our Saviour, done by Paul Veroneſe, 
&c. The ſaloon of Venus has that goddeſs 
painted on the ceiling; ſhe fits in a chariot 
drawn by doves, the gods and heroes, cele- 
brated by the ancients, adorn her triumphs. 
Here are the pictures of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who orders the building of the gardens at 
Babylon, of Auguſtus, exhibiting a courſe 
of chariots in the circus, of Alexander 
marrying Roxana, and of Cyrus, reviewing 
his army. 

As the hall of war is appropriated to Bel- 
lona, the freize is adorned with trophies, 
bucklers, and thunderbolts. Over the doors 
there are trophies of gilt metal, under which 
are repreſented the Fair ſeaſons, by proper 
figures and feſtoons, ſignifying that Lewis 
XIV. has been a conqueror in all the ſea- 
ſons of the year. The ceiling of this hall 
is adorned with five pictures, the largeſt of 
which, in the middle, repreſents France 
holaing a thunderbolt in one hand, and a 
buckler in the other; the four others are 
on the ſides; the firſt is Bellona in a violent 
paſſion, the ſecond repreſents Germany do- 
ing her beſt, but fruitleſs endeayours, to 
defend the imperial crown. In the third, 
Spain ſeems to threaten France, but her 
ſoldiers are put to flight; the fourth, ſhows 
Holland thrown back upon her lion. This 
room is alſo adorned with ſix heads of por- 
phyry, repreſenting as many Roman em- 
perors ; theſe are in buſts, with a drapery 
of gilt braſs, and ſupported on pedeſtals of 
oriental alabaſter. In ſhort, moſt of the 


rooms are embelliſhed with fine cabinets, | 
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watch for the preſervation of the king, 


which iſſue from them, form two ſheets of 


looking -glaſſes, &c. beautifully adorned 
with ſilver fillegree- work. | 
The king's bed-chamber is the moſt 
ſumptuous of all ; the carvings are all gilt 
on a white ground. The bed is placed in 
a kind of alcove, where are two figures of 
fame repreſented ſitting, and ſeeming to 


This moſt magnificent bed ſtands between 
two pictures, the one of St. John, in the 
iſland of Patmos, the other of David, ſing- 
ing the praiſes of God. In this chamber 
are ſeveral other pictures, particularly one 
of Hagar, in the deſert, with her ſon, and 
an angel, alſo another of Jeſus Chriſt's 
marriage with St. Catherine of Sienna. 
The bed furniture is of crimſon velvet, em- 
broidered with gold. | | 
What has been ſaid already, may be ſuf- 

ficient for giving ſome idea of this ſump- 
tuous palace. The gardens are no leſs, 
magnificent. In coming down from the 
terras you meet with- two baſons,. where 
are ſeveral water-ſpouts, and in. the middle 
of each a collection of ſpouts in the form 
of a wheat-ſheaf, which riſes twenty- nine 
feet high. The bordures of theſe baſons 
are adorned each . with eight groupes of 
brazen figures, repreſenting rivers, 

nymphs, and four others of the fame metal 
repreſenting Cupid, little nymphs, and genii. 
In two angles of that parterre, are two 
other baſons of marble, the water-ſpouts 


water exceedingly fine; and on the bordure 
of each of thoſe. baſons, are two groupes of 
the figures of animals, made allo of braſs. 
From this parterre, one ſees, in a kind of 
half-moon which is below it, the baſon of 
Latona, round which are repreſented in a 
groupe of three figures, Latona, Apollo, 
and Diana. The ſculptor has hit on the 
moment in which Latona complains to Ju- 
piter of the cruelty of the peaſants of Ly- 
cia, who are here repreſented. as metamor- 
phoſed into frogs, and throw a vaſt quan- 


tity of water upon the groupe, 


There 


* 


There are ſeveral other baſons, with wa- 
ter jetts, and other curious water- works, 
all adorned likewiſe with fine groupes and 
ſtatues of ſeveral kinds, a particular de- 
ſcription of which would carry us too far. 
We ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to the 
famous canal in this garden. 
At one end of it is a baſon of an octo- 
gonal figure, and four hundred and twenty 
feet in diameter; four of its ſides are cir- 
cular, three in ſtraight lines, and the other 
joins with the canal. In two of the angles 
of this baſon, there are two fea-horſes, each 
of which carries a triton on his back. The 
reat canal is thirty-two fathoms broad, and 
eight huhdred long, reckoning the baſons 
at each end. In the middle *tis croſſed by 
another canal, about five hundred and 
twenty fathoms in length. At the other 
end of the large canal, there is alſo a baſon, 
two hundred fathoms long, and one hun- 
dred broad. Upon this canal, the court 
ſometimes divert themſelves in yatchts and 
galleys. _ 3 | 
The orangery, or green-houſe, is a moſt 
noble piece of architecture, and a maſter- 
piece in its kind. It has a ſouthern expo- 
ſure, and contains firſt a large gallery, which 
is the innermoſt, four hundred and eight 
feet long, and thirty-two broad, with twelve 
arched windows in the front. On each ſide 
are two others, each three hundred and 
ſixty feet long. Theſe galleries are adorned 
on the outſide with fine rows of columns, 
the innermoſt gallery having eight double 
columns of the Tuſcan order, and the two 
others, four columns each, of four feet dia- 
meter. At the gate of the porch, there 
are two other columns of the ſame order, 
but much more ſlender. Before this green- 
houſe there is a beautiful parterre, with a 
fine baſon in the middle, where the water 
ſpouts out forty feet high; it is adorned 
with four rows of columns of the Tuſcan 
order, groupes of ſtone-figures beautifully 
carved, vaſes, ſtatues of white marble, &c. 
In ſummer, this parterre ſeems to be a fo- 


«as 
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reſt of orange and lemon trees, myrtles, 
laurels, &c. | 

The labyrinth, or maze, is a fine grove, 
the ſeveral walks of which are ſo interwo- 


ven with each other, that not to loſe ones 


ſelf in it is a difficult matter; yet this 
is the work of nature only, but it is adorn'd 
with noble ſtatues and fountains. At the 
very entrance you meet with two ſtatues, 
the one of Æſop, and the other of Cupid, 
holding a clue of thread in his hand. At 
every turning of the alleys you meet with 
a beautiful fountain, adorned with a baſon 
of fine ſhell-work, where one of the Æſop's 


fables is very naturally repreſented, the 


ſubject of which is expreſſed in four lines, 
engraved in gold letters, on a thin braſs- 
plate died black. wn 
Here is a great number of other groves, 
all beautifully adorn'd ; but to give a par- 
ticular deſcription of all that is remarkable 
in theſe ſumptuous gardens, would draw 
out our account to an exceſſive length. At 
one end of the garden is the place where 
they breed all the foreign beaſts, and birds, 
produced either in the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies. 
The king's ſtables, for proportion, con- 
veniency, beauty, and architecture, ſurpaſs, 
by far, any we know of in the world, and 
are ſuperior even to many royal palaces. 
In this park of Verſailles ſtands another 
palace, called Trianon, ſituated at one end 
of the canal, which croſſes the large one. 
This is both genteel and ſumptuous; the 
architecture and ornaments are of an ex- 


quiſite taſte; the front is but about ſixty- 


four fathoms broad. The court before it 
is adorned with a fine periſtyle, ſupported 
by marble columns and pilaſters. The two 
wings are terminated by two pavilions; 
and over the whole building there is a ba- 
luſtrade, adorned with ſtatues, urns, &c. 
In the apartments are fine pictures, and 
the furniture is very ſumptuous. The 
gardens are delightful and neat, being 


adorned with fine baſons, caſcades, and 


groupes of figures done by the beſt maſters. 
4 12 In 


+4 5 4 . 
4 — *. 
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halberds, and a company of French foot, 


It lies moſt fweetly in a little valley, with 


_ , obliged to fill it up, in order to make a 


_ adorned with fine vaſes of the ſame. Here 


_ two pavilions there are two more, in which 


 - tion, or ſtructure, ſanding detached from 
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In this little palace the Iate king. Lewis 
XIV. uſed often to retire for coolneſs, and 
to refreſh himſelf, after he had walked in the 
great garden of Verſailles. 3 
Whilſt we were at this palace we ſaw the 
king and queen atrended by a company of 
Swiis- foot, armed with back, breaſt, and 
head-pieces, another company of Swiſs with 


beſides his guards in hvery on horſeback, 
armed with carabines. The king has allo 
a guard of younger brothers (cadets) who 
ſerve him voluntarily, wear whitiſh coats, 
with ſilver lace, and carry muſquets. Out 
of theſe the king often chuſes his officers. 

In a park contiguous to Verſailles is an- 
other royal ſeat, or caſtle, called Marly. 


a very fine proſpect of the caſtle of Sr. Ger- 
main, already deſcribed, and the neigh- 
bouring country. As this valley was an 
extremely marſhy ground, they have been 


1 here. | 

- Coming from St. Germain to this palace, 
you enter firſt into a round court of three 
hundred feet in diameter, where ſtands the 
guard-room, and where terminate the ſe- 
veral courts for ſtables, coach-houſes, &c. 
From this round court you ſee the caſtle, 
at the end of an avenue 1500 fathoms in 
length, and ten broad, with a wall on each 
fide,” built in order to ſupport the earth. 
From this avenue you go down into an 
ante-court, ſeparated from the garden by 
iron-rails, with ſtone-pillars at each end, 


are two pavilions, in one of which is the 
chapel, whoſe inſide is embelliſhed with 
pilaſters of the Corinthian order. In the 
other is the guard-room, and on the ground- 
floor. Above ſtairs are lodgings for ſeveral 
officers of diſtinction. Oppoſite to theſe 


the great nobles of the court have apart- 


The palace itſelf conſiſts of a large pavi- 


| 


any thing elſe, as alſo of twelve ſmaller 
ones, fix on each fide; the outſide of the 
great one is adorned with paintings in freſco, 
The ſteps are embelliſhed with figures of 
ſphinxes, groupes of children, vales, and 
the like. In the great hall are fixteen pi- 
laſters, and it is alſo adorned with fine lo- 
ing-glaſſes, and pictures. In the king's 
apartments, and thoſe of the royal family, 
there are ſeveral beautiful pieces of paint. 
ing that repreſent the ſieges Lewis XIV. 
. 8 
The ſmall pavilions are join'd to one an- 
other by arches, through each of which 
you go into a little arbour made of lath- 
work, In all thofe pavilions, there are 
apartments for perſons of quality. Theſe _ 
contain nothing very remarkable, only that 
in each of the two laſt there is a globe, of 
which cardinal d' Etrees made Lewis XIV. 
a preſent. They are eleven feet eleven 
inches and an half in diameter, having been 
invented and conſtructed by father Coro- 
nelli. The inſcriptions, by which they were 
dedicated to ihe Lin „ are engraved on two 
plates of gilt-braſs, Vac contain the moſt 
fulſome flatteries. There are alſo in theſe 
pavilions, all the inſtruments neceſſary for 


aſtronomy and geometry. 


In the gardens there is a large caſcade; 
it is properly a river, which falling from a 
very high place, forms very beautiful ſheets 
of water. At the bottom are ſeveral ba- 
ſons, adorned with groupes, ſtatues, &c. 

The fide of the parterre, fronting the 


large pavilion, preſents a moſt extenſive and 


beautiful proſpect. From this parterre you 
down into another, which is adorned 
with marble ſtatues, and has a fine baſon in 
the middle, where are ſeveral water- ſpouts 
in the form of a wheat-ſheaf. Beyond it 
is a large baſon, ſurrounded with walks 
and graſs-plots. ' In going {till further down 
you meet with two other baſons, adorned 
with ſhell-work, and groupes of white mar- 
ble repreſenting rivers and nymphs. The 
water falling out of theſe baſons form ſe- 
veral ſheets, and fall into another 8 
5 OW. 
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low. Among innumerable other pieces of ſpiral pillar of marble, and likewiſe inſcrip- 
water is another caſcade, falling from a very tions, in memory of Henry III. whoſe heart 
ſeep hill into a large baſon, in the middle of is kept here. In a chapel under the choir, 
which there riſes another ſmall one of gilt is the old monument of St. Clou. The 
metal, ſupported by three tritons of the manor of this place was erected into a duchy 
ſame metal. Here are alſo two long walks peerdom, in favour of the archbiſhops of 
of fine linden- trees, which were brought | Paris, to whom it belongs. 

from Holland by order of M. de Lou-| Juſt by, at Meudon, there is a fine pa- 
vois. = lace, which was built in the reign of Henry 
The hydraulic-engine of Marly, for raiſing | IT. for the cardinal of Lorrain. It after. 
of water, ſtands on the river Seine. It is com- | wards came ſucceſſively to meſſieurs Ser- 
poſed of fourteen wheels turned by the cur- vient and Louvois, who each adorned it in 
rent, which ſet two hundred and twenty-five their turns, particularly the latter expended 
pumps a going at once. By this means the | vaſt ſums, the ground riſing into a pleaſant 
water is carried up into a tower, which is  terras, with fine gardens behind it. Lewis 
ſix hundred and ten fathoms diſtant from | XIV. bought it of M. Louvois's widow, 
the river. Thence the water runs into an and gave it to his ſon the Dauphin, grand- 
aqueduct three hundred and thirty fathoms, father to-the preſent king of France. The 
and from this it is conveyed through iron | Dauphin added ſeveral buildings and orna- 
pipes of eighteen inches bore, into the re- ments to it. This palace ſtands in the mid. 
ſervoirs of Marly, which are three hundred dle of a pleaſant — and is decorated 
and fifty fathoms further. And theſe again with a grotto, the pavement of which is 
ſupply all the water-works of Marly, and | ſpotted porphyry, and it has fine water- 
Verſailles. All this has coſt immenſe ſums, | works. The houſe is adorned with rich 
the water being conveyed over three or four furniture, marble ſtatues, and fine paint- 
high hills. | ings which repreſent Roman emperors, and 

After returning to town, we rode out the ' ancient philoſophers. 

next morning to St. Cloud, or St. Clou, Our next excurſion was to Madrid, a 
which lies about two leagues off and below | royal palace on the river Seine, to the weſt 
Paris. It ſtands on a hill, the foot of which of Paris, and contiguous to the delightful 
is watered by the Seine, over which river | wood of Boulogne. 

there is a ſtone-bridge. In this town is a! This palace was built by king Francis I. 
noble palace belonging to the duke of Or- | who called it Madrid, as, according to 
leans, where formerly reſided Madame Hen- ſome, that prince being obliged by his 
rictta Maria, ducheſs of Orleans, who was treaty with the emperor Charles V. conclu- 
ſiſter to king Charles II. of England, This | ded whilſt he was a priſoner at Madrid in 
palace is adorned with very beautiful galle- | Spain, from the battle of Pavia, to go and 
ries, containing fine paintings and ſculp- pay his ranſom there, he carried the money 
tures, and the garden belonging to it is | to this palace, alledging that he had ful- 
extremely magnificent, and abounding with filled his treaty, by that equivocation ; a 
water-works, as fountains, caſcades, ſheets | very pitiful one indeed! but others again 
of water, as alſo pleaſant walks, charming | affirm, that he gave it this name, to ſhew 
parterres, with every thing that can pleaſe ' that he was not aſhamed of his having been 
the eye, or ſatisfy a ſpectator, of the niceſt ! a priſoner at Madrid. „ 
taſte, Here ſome ſay king Henry III. was | It conſiſts of a ſuite of buildings three 


ſtabbed by Clement the monk. ſtories high, beſides the ground-floor. There 


In the pariſh church of St. Clou, is EX a gallery round it, reaching to the top of 
'5Y | op | a the 


' 
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the firſt floor, and ſupported by coupled | 
columns. The arches have an ornament 
of a ſingular kind, namely, they are in- 
cruſted with a ſort of tiles, which gliſten 
very much when the ſun ſhines upon them. 
The principal building is flanked on each 
ſide by two large pavilions, at the angles 
of which, there are ſmaller ones. In the 
middle of the fronts of each of the large 
pavilions, there is a round tower, the top 
of which is in the form of a dome. The 
whole is ſurrounded with a narrow ditch. 
We next went to Ruel, a ſmall town on 
the Seine, where is a very handſome church, 
and ſome gentlemen's houſes, pretty well 
built. But tis principally noted for a ſeat, 
built by cardinal Richelieu, neither ſtately 
nor magnificent, but neat, and adorned 
with very beautiful gardens, in the Italian 
taſte, and curious water-works, It now 
belongs to the marſhal duke de Riche- 
lieu. ü 
St. Maur de Foſſez, on the river Marne, 
over which is a ſtone bridge, is about two 
leagues to the eaſt of Paris. Here is an 
ancient abbey of St. Maur, which was ſe- 
cularized in the year 1533, and afterwards 
changed into a collegiate church of canons, 
and the annual revenue of the abbot, an- 
nexed to the biſhopric (now archbiſhopric) | 
of Paris. Here is a fine feat, with 
beautiful gardens, belonging to the duke 
'of Bourbon. | 
Conflans, a fine feat ſo called, as being 
near the confluence of the Seine, and 
Marne, between the capital and Charenton, 
owes its beauty ' both to nature, and the 
elegant taſte of the celebrated Francis de 


Harlay, archbiſhop of Paris; it belongs to 


this metropolitan ſee, and is the country 


ſeat of the prelates of that metropolis. 


The rooms within are extremely magnifi- 
cent, eſpecially the gallery, which is adorn- 
ed with pictures, done by the beſt maſters. 
The gardens are very beautifully laid out, 
and adorned with ſtatues, walks, water- 
works, groves, and all other proper embel- 
liſhments. ; | 


| 


We next came to Charenton, which is 4 
large town, with two conſiderable ſuburbs, 
on the river Marne, over which is a fine 
ſtone bridge, a little above its confluence 
with the Seine, and about two ſhort leagues: 
from Paris. As the Proteſtants were not 
allowed to have a church within that city, 
they built one at Charenton, which was in 
a manner their metropolis. And here they 
had the moſt eminent preachers and di- 
vines, as M. Daille, Claude Menard, af. 
terwards a canon of Windfor, Allix, after 
wards a canon and treaſurer of Saliſbury, 
Gache, &c. The church of Charenton, 
which had been built under the direction 
of James de Broſſe, an excellent architect, 
was pulled down upon the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, and a nunnery has 
ſince been built in its room. 

The village of Goneſe, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, and where are two pa- 
riſhes, with an hoſpital for the ſick, was 
the birth-place of king Philip the Auguſt. 
It is chiefly famous, as has been above ob- 
ſerved, for the excellent bread made here; 


| which they carry twice a week to Paris. 


Mont-martre; called alſo Mons Martis, 
and Mons Mercurii, from a temple here, in 


which were formerly the ſtatues of theſe: 
deities: Afterwards a chapel was built in 


it, called the church of the Martyrs, (and 
the place Mons Martyris) whence its pre- 
ſent name is derived. Tis famous for the 
plaiſter of Paris made here, as we have ob- 
ſerved above, and here is alſo a celebrated 
abbey of Benedictine nuns. 5 
Our next viſit was to Montmorenci, which 
is a ſmall city, upon a hill, three leagues 


from Paris, to the north-weſt. On one ſide 


D 


of it ĩs a foreſt, about ſix leagues in length, 


with a caſtle in it called chateau de la chaſſe, 


or the hunting- caſtle. On the other ſide is 
a large valley, abounding with excellent 
fruit, and called the valley of Montmo- 
renci. In the church of St. Martin are to 
be ſeen the tombs of the ancient dukes of 
Montmorenci, with their ſtatues in braſs, 
or marble. Here is alſo a convent of 

ä | | monks 
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ks of the holy Trinity, for ranſoming 
* an — 2 the fick, which 
is under the direction of theſe monks, a 
priory, and a chapel. _ 71 
This manor of Montmorenci, was erected 
into a duchy-peerdom, in 1551, in favour 
of Anne de Montmorenci, conſtable of 
France. Before that time it was the moſt 
ancient barony in the kingdom, and held 
immediately of the king. The title be- 
came extinct, by the death of marſhal de 
 Montmorenci. Lewis XIII. erected it 
again, in 1633, into a duchy-peerdom, in 
favour of Henry II. of that name, duke 
of Bourbon, and prince. of Conde. The 


name of Montmorenci, was changed into | 


that of Enguien, by letters patent, iſſued 
in September 1689, and regiſtered in the 
parliament of Paris, Jan. 2, 1690. | 

We ſhall next take a view of St. Denis, 
a place well worthy a traveller's curioſity, 
upon ſeyeral accounts. It is commonly 
called St. Denis en France, in Latin Fanum 
Sancti Dionyſn, and anciently Vicus Ca- 
tuliacus. It was at firſt no more than an 
hamlet, named Cathuel. It lies on the 
little river Crou, or Crould, which, a little 
lower, falls into the Seine, about two 
leagues from Paris, to the north. Here is 
a very famous abbey, founded by king Da- 
gobert I. as alſo a ſtately church, which the 
lame prince is ſaid to have erected, in. the 
year 636, in honour of St. Denis, the pa- 
tron or tutelary Saint of all France, whoſe 
body was interred there. Though the 
monks of St. Emeran, near Ratiſbon in 
Germany, diſpute that point with them, 
and poſitively affirm, that they have the 
whole body, while thoſe of St. Denis have 
only a finger. They alſo boaſt, that here 
are the ſepulchres of St. Lewis, St. Hilary, 
biſhop of Poictiers, St. Hypolito, one of the 
martyrs of the Theban legion, with one of 
the innocents murthered by Herod's com- 
mand. But this church having fallen into 
decay, was repaired at ſeveral different 
times, and even enlarged ; ſo that it is not 
a regular building; and yet it is a very fine 


2 
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edifice, in the Gothic taſte. At preſent it 
is principally remarkable for the ſepulchres 
of the French kings, princes, and prin- 
ceſſes of the blood, and other noblemen of 
the firſt rank. The moſt remarkable of 
the royal tombs, are thoſe of Francis I. and 
Lewis XI. The famous marſhal Turenne, 
has a noble monument here, which was 
erected by Lewis the XIVth's order, in 
conſideration of his merit, but at the charge 
of his nephew. It ſtands in a marble cha- 
pel built on purpoſe, where his effigy lies 
at full length, ſurrounded with laurels and 
trophies, with the Roman eagle retreating. 
backwards, at the fight of ſo tormidable an 
enemy. Immortality, with a radiant crown 
on her head, and holding a crown of laurel 


in one hand, ſupports with the other the 


dying hero, who looks upon her as the ſole 
reward he ever aimed at. Wiſdom and va- 
lour are likewiſe repreſented in their proper 
attitudes ; the latter appears in a conſter- 


nation, and the former ſeems aſtoniſhed at 
the ſtroke which deprives France of that 


great man. 
Upon the altar, in this abbey, there is a 


croſs of maſſy gold, ſeven feet high, ſet 


with diamonds, and rich pearls, and by it 


a table of gold; the altar itſelf is plated 
over with filver. The abbot of St. Denis, 


had formerly very conſiderable privileges ; 
but that title was ſuppreſſed in 1692, and 
the revenue of the abbot annexed to the 
convent of St. Lewis, at St. Cyr, founded 
by Lewis XIV. for the education of young 
ladies, whoſe fathers are grown old, or have 
died in the ſervice of the crown ;. to which 
foundation, the famous Madam Maintenon 
was a great benefactreſs, and ſhe herſelf re- 
tired to it after the death of Lewis XIV. 
taking the direction of it into her own 
hands. | 

The treafury belonging to the church of 
St. Denis, 1s ineftimably rich. They have 
here a vaſt number of relicks, with great 
quantities of medals, and jewels; ſome of 
theſe valued at 50000 crowns a-piece. 


The 


—— 


—.— 


— 
N 1 


The regalia are kept here, whence they 
are ſent to the place where the kings are 
crowned, * | : 

The town of St. Denis is alſo noted for 


iis fairs, as likewiſe for a battle in which 


the Proteſtants were routed, in 1567, 

The laſt place we viſited in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, was Poiſſy, a ſmall city 
on the river Seine, and five leagues below 
that metropolis. It is noted as the birth- 
place of St. Lewis, king of France, who 
rook a delight in ſtyling himſelf Lewis of 
Poiſſy. It is likewiſe famous for a con- 
ference holden here, betwixt the Proteſtants 
and Papiſts, in the preſence of king Charles 
IN. his mother, and all the Roman family. 
It began Sept. 4, 1561, and ended the 25th 
of November following, without any ſuc- 
ceſs, as is very commonly the caſe, though 
the -famous Beza, who argued for the re- 


formed, confounded the Roman catholic | 
diſputants upon ſeveral heads, and particu- 


larly upon the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
tation, | | | 

In this city there is a monaſtery of nuns, 
of the Benedictine order, who have a very 
noble church, both founded by Philip the 
Fair, who is ſaid to be buried in this church. 
Here are alſo ſeyeral tombs of princes and 
princeſſes of the royal blood, Beſides this 
monaſtery, they have at Poiſſy ſeveral other 
convents, a collegiate church, a parochial 
one, and an hoſpital, Every Thurſda 
they keep here a famous market for blac 
cattle, which are afterwards ſent to Paris, 
They have alſo another market kept every 
Tueſday and Friday, At one end of the 
city there is a bridge over the Seine, which 
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is one of the broadeſt in the kingdom, und 
the proſpect from it is very extenſive and 
pleaſant, 

Having thus ſurveyed whatever was cy. 
rious in the capital and its environs, be. 
fore we proceed an our journey into other 
parts of this kingdom, we ſhall only obſerve; 
that though the French live under the moſt 
deſpotic government in Europe, yet are 
they ſo fond of it, that they laugh at other 
governments which do not coine up to it, 
though in fact it is na more than an entire 
chain of ſlavery. They follow in many 
things the footſteps of the ancient Romans, 
but want their honeſty and true gene. 
roſity. 
The ruling maxim of the French govern- 
ment, is to ſuſtain and extend the power of 
the crown, to which every thing elſe muſt 
give way. T 

With regard to the commerce of France, 
which has grown more extenſive and pro- 
fitable than formerly, when trade was not 
much known in this country, it is entirely 
under the direction of the crown; and may 
be very truly affirmed to be rather more 
the work of their miniſters than their mer. 
chants ; but a more diffuſe account of this 
and other public matters relating to the 
ſtate of France, will came in more properly 
as a concluſion to our travels through this 
kingdom, to which period we beg leave to 
refer our readers, We now were preparin 
to quit the great metropolis z and — 
next to ſurvey the curioſities of Normandy, 
and to viſit the ſtrong places on the coaſts as 
we went along. 


V. An 


* 
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V An Account, of Normandy, Rouen, Caux, 0 Caudebec, Havre de Grace, 


Caen, Cherburg, and Cape la Hogue; 


particularly Rouen, the Capital, its Port, 


Bridge of Boats, Fortifications, Caſtle, Cathedral, Trade, Manufacfuret. Caux, Dieppe, 
its Harbour, Bombardments, and Trade. The Manufaftures of Caudebec , the Trade of 
Havre de Grace, its Fortifications and trading Companies; Caen, its Fortificaticns, 
Univerſity, Academy, Sc. Bayeux, its Cathedral and Manufaftures ; Cherbuff, its 
Fortifications, and Cape la Hogue, ts Port and memorable Victory obtained near it by the 


Engliſh, 


| ORM ANDY under the Romans, 
| was part of the Gallia Lugdunenſis 
in Gallia Celtica, and when reduced by the 
Franks, was part of their kingdom of 
Neuſtria. But in proceſs. of time it was 
taken from them by ſame of thoſe northern 
nations, who for many years had infeſted 
all the coaſts in theſe parts, and in the 
reign of Charles the Simple, forced him to 
grant it them. After this it was called Nor- 
mandy, and governed by its own dukes, de- 
ſcended from Rollo, who were powerful 
princes, and maintained frequent wars with 
the kings of France. Of theſe dukes, was 
our famous William the Conqueror, as 
having invaded and fubdued England upon 
a claim he laid to that crown, founded, as 
he alledged, on the will of Edward the 
Confeſſor, between whom it muſt be owned, 
there ſubſiſted a very great intimacy during 
the life of that prince. This William, ſur- 
named the Baſtard, having in the proſecu- 
tion of his right, by his valour defeated 
Harold, who had ſeized the crown, and 
loſt his life in the battle of Haſtings, 
by his prudent management obtained the 
government, and reigned twenty years king 
of England, his poſterity. enjoying it long 
afterwards, From that time, the province 
of Normandy was part of the Engliſh 
dominions, for ſeveral ſucceeding ages, but 
was at length loſt; and is at preſent one of 


particularly the country of Cotentin, which 
is a peninſula. 

Upon our arrival at Rouen, the capital 
of Normandy, we obſerved the following 
particulars relating to that place. 

This city was the ancient Rothomagus, 


and afterwards called by corruption, Rotho- 


mum. It is the ſeat of an archbiſhop, and 
of a court of parliament, the latter a body 
at preſent reſpectably and highly diſtin- 
guiſhed for the noble fpirit with which 
they oppoſe regiſtering the king's money- 
edicts, telling him, © that though he was 
their maſter, as he before had magiſterially 
acquainted them, and though he could take 
their lives, as he had threatened, to puniſh” 
their preſumption; yet he could not com- 
pel them to do an act of injuſtice, in breach 
of the truſt, the kings his predeceſſors had 
repoſed in them, (who, if any, ought to be 
blamed for the principles laid before him,) 
and thus to forward, by their compliance, the 
ruin of a million of his majeſty's faithful 
ſubjects.“ 6 
Rouen ſtands on the north bank of the 


river Seine, and in a valley ſurrounded with 


high hills cloathed with woods, and open only 
on the ſide of the river. It is alſo watered 
by two little rivers, called Aubette and Ro- 
bec. The tide flows ſo high up the river 
Seine, that veſſels of above two hundred 
tons can come up hither, and loaf and un- 


the moſt important governments of France, 

yielding a conſiderable revenue to the 

crown, on account of its ſituation upon the 

ſea coaſt, and the fruitfulneſs of its toil. It 

tronts the Engliſh channel to the north, 

the greateſt part of which lying that way, 
Vol. I. Nuns. XXXV, 


load at a large quay,. which is built along 
the city. Its fituation is fo very commo- 


dious for trade, that Rouen is conſidered 
as the centre, of it in the north of France. 
Formerly there was here a ſtately ſtone- 
bridge over the Seine, that conſiſtecdl of 13 


arches 7 


4 U 


ſelf maſter of Rouen, and finiſhed under 


over the holy league. The body of the 
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arches, but is now ruined, and there 1s an- | 
other of boats of a very artificial ſtructure, 
built near it, reaching for two hundred and 
ſeventy paces in length. It riſes and falls 
with the tide, and is paved like the ſtreets. 
This bridge, however, is inconvenient, as 
it colts a great deal of money to keep it in 
repair; and they are obliged in winter to 
take it to pieces, leſt the ice ſhould damage 
or carry away ſome parts of it. The city 
has no other tortifications but a wall with 
round towers in the antique taſte, and ir- 
regular baſtions to defend the gates on the 
land fide. There is alfo an old caſtle, which 
was begun in the year 1419, as ſoon as 
king Henry V. of England had made him- 


the reign of Henry VI. in the year 1443. 
It is an antique building of little or no 
ſtrength, flanked with five large round 
towers, and having a draw - bridge, the 
whole being ſurrounded with a wet ditch. 

In this city there is no garriſon kept, tho? 
it has a particular governor. As Rouen 1s 
very - populous, containing 60000 fouls in 

7200 houſes, and not very ſpacious, the 
ſtreets in general are very cloſe and narrow. 

But it is enlarged by fix large ſuburbs, in 

which are five pariſhes, and thirty in the | 
city. ie: 
& is adorned with many noble piles of 
building, and among others, the cathedral 
church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, the 
choir of which is lined round with copper. 
It has three towers of a vaſt height, par- 
ticularly that of the pyramid, the ſpire of 
which ſteeple, only being made of wood and 
covered with gilt lead, has two hundred 
ſteps, and the whole edifice upwards of ſix 
hundred. The great bell in it, called George 
d' Amboiſe, is thirteen feet high, and weighs 
forty thouſand pounds. On the great gate 
iz a triumphal arch in honour of kin 

Henry IV. with emblems of his — 


church is ſupported by twenty pillars. In 
it and the chapels belonging to the church 
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famous cardinal d' Amboiſe, alfo thoſe of the 
ancient dukes and archbiſhops of Rouen. 
likewiſe the monumentof John, duke of Bed. 
ford, who was regent of France, under hap 
king Henry VI. but during the reign of 
this unfortunate prince, the kingdom of 
France was wholly loſt. - 

The other remarkable ſtructures are, the 
convent of the Cordeliers, the church of the 
jeſuits, the old palace or caſtle, the church 
and abbey of St. Owen, and the palace 
where the parliament aſſembles; which are 
all beautiful ſtructures.” The archbiſhops 
palace, which is called Gaillon, is alſo a 
fine building adorned with beauriful paint. 
ings and pleaſant gardens. | 

Rouen has undergone various calamities 
and viciſſitudes of fortune. It has been al. 
moſt entirely burnt thirteen or fourteen dif. 
ferent times. It was taken by the Nor. 
mans in the year 841. The Engliſh made 
themſelves maſters of it in 1418. Andin 
1449, it was ſurrendered to the French 
king Charles VII. It was afterwards 
ſtormed and taken by the French Proteſ- 
tants, and retaken and plundered under 
Charles IX. in the year 1562. Antony of 
Bourbon, king of Navarre, received a mor- 
tal wound before it, but his fon Henry IV. 
took it in 1592. King William I. of Eng- 
land, commonly furnamed the Conqueror, 
died in this ctty. | 

The cathedral of our Lady here, exceeds. 
in beauty and regularity, that of Paris. The 
church of St. Toin is a lofty ſtructure, but 
chiefly famous for its great bell. The ſtreets 
are narrow, and the houſes moſtly of wood 
and plaiſter work. And here it was that 
the Engliſh burnt the maid of Orleans. 
This was the reſidence of the dukes of 
Normandy. a 

The archbiſhop of Rouen takes upon 
him the title of primate of Normandy, tho 
he has no archbiſhop in his province ſuffra- 
gan to him. But this title gives him no 
other privilege but that of having no ſupe- 
rior in France, and of depending imme- 


may be ſeen the magnificent tomb of the 


diately on the holy ſee. Even this privi- 
| lege 
I 
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lege has been controverted by the arch- 
biſhop of Tours, till the year 1702, when 
the king's council determined the diſpute 
in favour of the archbiſhop of Rouen. 

This is one of the moſt conſiderable arch- 
biſhoprics in France, its annual revenue 13 
ſixty thouſand livres, and- it contains thir- 
teen hundred and eighty-eight pariſhes. 

Below the floating bridge of Rouen, are 

to be ſeen the pillars of an old ſtone-bridge, 
beaten down by the violence of the current; 
and ſomething lower, ſhips of about two 
hundred tons may ride with ſafety. Near 
the river ſide ſtands a very ancient caſtle 
with turrets, now the reſidence of the go- 
vernor. 
The trade carried on in the city and diſ- 
trict of Rouen, is very extenſive, conſiſting 
of woollen and linen cloths, leather, hats, 
pepper, and many other merchandizes. 
The woollen manufactures, which employ 
ſeveral thouſand workmen, are eſpecially ad- 
vantagious to the whole province; but as 
theſe are all ſold within the kingdom, they 
are only ſo far profitable to the nation in 
general, as they prevent the money from 
being ſent abroad. But the linen manufac- 
tures of various ſorts, which are exported 
into Spain, are highly beneficial, as the re- 
turns are generally made in caſh. 

We next proceeded to the country of 
Caux in Normandy (ager Caletenſis) at pre- 
ſent called Cauchois. Its ancient inhabit- 
ants were the Caletes. It is almoſt of a 
triangular form, having a point which ad- 
vances into the ſea, and is called the Cape 
of Caux. Here is a vaſt number of large 
fields, which produce all forts of grain, and 
there are not only in private orchards and 
gardens, but alſo in the roads, and through- 
out the whole country, great numbers of 
apple and pear- trees, from which are made 
large quantities of cyder and perry, the 
country being too cold for vineyards. This 
part of France contains about ten conſider- 


able cities, beſides vaſt numbers of boroughs 
and villages. 3 


The firſt place in Upper Normandy, 
which we through a good country, but 
an indifferent road, was Dieppe, a noted 
ſea- port town on the ſhore of the Britiſh 
channel, oppoſite to the town of Rye in 


England, and much reſorted to, particularly 


by veſſels from Scotland. It was anciently 
known by the names of Julia bona & Dep- 
pa; it ſtands on a level ſpot between two 
mountains or rocks, and the mouth of the 
river Betune, called at this town the river 
of Argues or Arquo, as it waters the ruins 
of that city. This river falling into the ſea, 
makes the harbour. It is fortified with 


bulwarks to the ſea, with a fortreſs at the 


ſuburb, called Pollet, and a caſtle, which 
together with the craggy mountains that lie 
on the ſouth, render it a place of con- 
ſiderable ſtrength, (though its fortifications 
are very irregular) and this made king 
Henry IV. of Bourbon, chuſe it for his 
head quarters, when oppoſed by the League, 
at his acceſſion to the throne. It has a good 
harbour, which is long but narrow, and on 
this account of difficult entrance; in time 
of war it is generally a ſtation for privateers, 


' but has not a ſufficient quantity of water for 


large ſhips. The town is tolerably large 
and well built, being inhabited by ſea-far- 
ing men, who are reckoned very expert in 
maritime affairs, as alſo by mechanics who 
make curious works 1n 1vory, and mer- 
chants, who drive a conſiderable trade to 
foreign parts, efpecially Newfoundland in 
America, The inhabitants were moſtly 
Proteſtants, till the perſecution which en- 
ſued upon the revoking of the edict of 
Nantz. ES 

This town has been frequently taken and 
retaken, in the wars between the Engliſh 
and French; in the year 1694, it was al- 
moſt totally deitroyed by bombs fired into 
it from the Engliſh fleet, commanded by 
lord Berkley, and in the late queen's wars 
it was allo roughly treated. They have 
ſince repaired it; and even the court ſent 
an architect and engineer thirher for that 
4-2 | ptirpate, 


_ ants, ſince none of the houſes could have 


which ſome hundreds of hands are daily 
employed. 


parts of the country of Caux, of which it is 
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purpoſe, who rebuilt it in à regular man- 
ner; this, indeed, gives the town an ex- 
ternal air of beauty, but is attended with a 
very great inconveniency to the inhabit- 


above one room of a floor; ſo that being 
fo ill accommodated, they gave the a- 
chitect the name of Gateville, i. e. town- 
ſpoiler. Though the fronts of the ſtreets 
are rebuilt; yet the city is ſtill far from be- 
ing quite repaired. | 

The chief trade of Dieppe conſiſts in 
kerrings, with which they furniſh Paris and 
the province of Normandy. They alſo fiſh 
for whitings, mackerel, and oyſters, which 
they {ell in the neighbouring provinces, to- 
gether with their ivory works and laces 
made here. They have likewiſe a manu- 
factory where they make tobacco-rolls,. at 


The ſea compaſſes made here, were for- 
merly in very high eftumation. 

The archbiſhop is both temporal and ſpi- 
ritual lord of this place. | 

Our next route was to Caudebec, in 
Latin, called Calidobecum, which lies at 
the foot of a hill, upon the river Seine, 
where the river meets the ſea-water, ſeven 
leagues below Rouen, and eleven above 
Havre-de-grace. It is cloſely built, and 
has walls flanked with towers, and ſur- 
rounded with deep ditches. The town is 
pretty populous, and has three ſuburbs con- 
tiguous to it. A ſmall river runs through 
it, being divided into ſeveral canals, on 
which ftand a number of mills, that are 
very ſerviceable to the tanners and lea-| 
ther dreſſers, ſettled here. Among other 
manufactures, they make in this town a fort 
of hats, which are in great repute, on ac- 
count of their not letting in the rain. This 
place is a great thoroughfare for ſuch as go 
from Rouen to Havre- de- grace, and other 


the capital, and hence takes its name. 
We next proceeded to Havre-de-grace, 
hence called Portus gratiæ, but formerly 


Frangois-ville, and in Latin, F ranciſcopo. 
lis or-Francis's town. It is a ftrong {ea. 
port, at the mouth of the river Seine. It 
15 a pleaſant well built town, and a place of 
good trade, ſeveral merchants reliding here, 
who carry on a traffic to Newfoundland, and 
other foreign parts. 5 

Francis I. and Henry II. fortified this 
city in order to defend it from the invaſions 
of the Engliſh. Lewis XIII. added a cita- 
del flanked with four royal baſtions. In 
the reign of Charles IX. the Proteſtants 
ſeized it, and in 1562, delivered it over to 
queen Elizabeth, in conſideration of the 
aſſiſtance which that princeſs had given 
them ; but the following year it was vigo- 
rouſly beſieged by the French, and with 
equal courage defended by the Engliſh, 
under the earl of Warwick. But by reaſon 
of a peſtilence which raged in the town, 
they were forced to ſurrender, July 17, 
1563, and the garriſon returned home. 

Havre was almoſt totally deſtroyed by a 
a> mah RF from the "Engliſh fleet, in 
1694. 

In this town ſeveral trading companies 
have been ſet up, namely, thoſe of Africa, 
Senegal, Guiney, the French iſlands, and 
other parts. 

This is a particular government by it- 
ſelf, containing the weſtern part of Caux, 
the city and citadel of Havre, the city and 
citadel of Feſcamp, &c. It extends above 
ſeven leagues along the coaſt of Caux, and 
ſeven or eight along the banks of the 
Seine, being upwards of thirty leagues in 
circuit. | | 

From Havre we ſet out for Caen, which 
is a large and well built city, anciently 
called Cathum, 1. e. the dwelling place of 
the Catetes. From Cathum has been 
formed Cahem, then Caen, or, as it is pro- 
nounced, Can. It hes in a valley between 
two large meadows, on the confluence of 
the rivers Orne and Odon, by the united 
ſtream, of which it is diyided into the 
Upper and Lower towns, between which 


there is a communication by means of the 
| ' bridges 
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:Joes of St. James, and St. Peter, on the 
— theſe is erected a ſtately town-houſe, 
which is adorned with four large towers. 

Caen lies ſeven miles ſouth of the Engliſh 
channel with which it has a communica- 
tion, The upper town is defended by 
a caſtle, built upon a rock and very well 
fortified; and the lower is altogether ſur- 
rounded with water. It is a place of good 
trade, veſſels of ſome burthen being able 
to come up from the ſea to the bridge of 
St. James; and its inhabitants are reckoned 
to amount to 40000 fouls. King Charles 
the Seventh founded an univerſity here, 
about the year 1430, or 1431, which has 
become very famous, and likewiſe a mint 
office at the ſame time. An academy of 
ſciences and belles lettres has been eſtabliſhed 
in this city, by Lewis XIV. This city is 
the ſecond city of Normandy, containing 
twelve pariſhes, beſides two abbeys, ſeven 
nunneries, and eight convents of monks, an 
hoſpital general, and another for incurables. 
It is thought that the ſecond council, which 
Maurice, archbiſhop of Rouen, held in the 


year 1163, was at Caen in the preſence of | 


William, ſurnamed the Conqueror, duke 
of Normandy and king of England, who 
was afterwards interred in the abbey of St. 
Stephen, in this city, which abbey he him- 
ſelf had founded. 

We hence proceeded to Bayeux, the an- 
cient Biducaſſum, and preſent Baiocæ. It 
ſtands on the river Pure, which a little be- 
low the city loſes itſelf under ground. This 
is a very ancient city, and dignified with 
the title of count. It has a bathwic and 
epiſcopal ſee, who is ſuffragan to Rouen. 
The biſhop preſides in the general aſſemblies 
of the clergy, when the archbiſhop happens 
to be abſent. . 

The cathedral church dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, is a very magnificent ſtruc- 
ture, and beautified with two lofty ſpire- 
ſteeples, beſides a ſtately tower. 

The city is divided into the upper and 
lower, or the ſuburb of St. John, to which 


are joined, thoſe of St. George and St, Pa- 
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trick. It has been frequently pillaged and 
ruined in the 10th and 11th centuries, by 
the incurſions of the Normans and other 
barbarous nations. This dioceſe includes 
ſix hundred and eleven pariſhes, and the 
bithop's income amounts to about ſixty 
thouſand livres per annum. 

In this city were ſet up manufactures of 

cloths, ſerges, and ſtockings ; which ſuc- 
ceeded very well. But the high taxes im- 
poſed on them, which the merchants were 
torced to pay, obliged them not only to 
abandon theſe ma but like wiſe to 
quit the city and ſettle elfyhere. 
Me next arrived at Cherburg, the Carlo- 
burgus, or Cæſaris burgus, a ſca- port town 
on the Engliſh channel, and oppoſite to 
Hampſhire in England. It lies between 
Cape la Hogue and Barfleur. Here they 
formerly made very fine glaſs, which for 
clearneſs and beauty, even excelled that 
of Venice, but for certain political reaſons, 
the work-houſes have been removed to 
Auxerre in Burgundy, and the glaſſes made 
there are now poliſhed in the ſuburb St. 
Antoine, at Paris. 

The town of Cherburg was the laſt of 
the province of Normandy, that remained 
in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and it fell 
into the hands of the French under Charles 
the Seventh, in the year 1433. 

It was a very ſtrong place, on account 
of the fortifications which have been lately 
erected there, before they were deſtroyed, 
together with the famous baſon, by the 
Engliſh, in the year 1738. Its port is 
ſmall, but pretty good, for veſſels of 
three hundred tons can come into it, 
Some merchant ſhips are built here, which 
trade along the French and Engliſh coaſts ; 
and formerly the inhabitants of Cherburg 
had the excluſive privilege of ſending ſhips 
into Ireland, for which reaſon that trade 
was prohibited to all the other inhabitants 
of Normandy. Off this place the confede- 
rate fleet under admiral Ruflel, obtained 
a ſignal victory over that of the French, 
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year 1692, and afterwards burnt, took, or 
ſunk about twenty of their ſhips of war, 
near Cape la Hogue, among which was, 
le Soleil Royal, or Royal Sun, the French 
admiraPs ſhip. | | 

We next ſet forward and arrived at Cape 
la Hogue, caput. Hogæ, both a cape and | 
ſea- port on the coaſt of Cotentin, and 
near the iſland of Alderney, belonging 
to the crown of Great Britain. It is neither 
a city nor village, but only part of a pariſh 


Deſcription of the City of CHARTRES, from 


tremely good. The harbour is defended by 
a fort, in which a garriſon is conſtantly kept, 
This place is famous for the victory which 
we have juſt mentioned in our account of 
Cherburg. To that may be further added, 
that the beſt and largeſt of the French fleet, 
to the number of twelve fail, which had 
been run a-ground, in order to avoid the 
Engliſh fleet, and the cannon carried a-ſhore 
wo planted on the platform for their de. 
fence, were burnt by the Engliſh in their 


called St. Vouſt, where is a road that is ex-| boats, under Sir Ralph Delaval. 


VI. A Deſcription of Chartres, Orleans, Sens, Troyes, Nancy, Luneville, and Befanon, 
* particularly the Duchy of Chartres, Biſhop's See, Cathedral, Churches, Ic. and Trade, 
ancient State of Orleans, befieged by the Engliſh, and relieved by Jane d'Arc, the famous 
Maid of Orleans, taken ſeveral Times, Univerſity, College of Jeſuits, Cathedral, and other 
Churches, Biſhop's Privileges, with the Canal and Foreſt of Orleans; the Archbiſhopric of 
Sens, its Income, Cathedral and Trade; the Manufattures of Troyes, Biſhopric, its fine 
Cathedral burnt ; Nancy, its Fortifications, Palace, Tapeſtry, Helmet of Charles the 
| Bold, Garden, Opera-Houſe, VEgliſe Primitiale, Church of St. George, Tomb of the 
| ſaid Duke Charles ; Luneville, its Palace, Academy, its Laws, Two 3 Profeſſors, 
| namely, du Val and Vareinge, the Duke's Library, Cabinet of Medals, Planetarium, 
burning $Specula, St. Nicolas, Mallegrange, & Notre Dame de bon Secours, &c. Be- 
ſan:on, its principal Buildings, Fountains, Government, Fortifications, Parliament, Uni- 


verſity, Streets, and Buildings, &c. 


AVING gone through all the places 
H in the duchy of Normandy, both in- 
land and on the Engliſh channel, as we 
propoſe to viſit every place in France that 
may yield matter for curious enquiry, we 
ſhall travel quite a- croſs the country, taking 
in our preſent tour through the ſeveral pro- 
vinces of that kingdom, the cities of Char- 
tres, Orleans, Sens, Troyes, Nancy, and Lu- 
neville, in Lorrain, which duchy was added 
to France at the beginning of this century, 
and that of Beſangon in the Franche- 
Comte. 

The firſt place of note in returning 
from the coaſt, is the city of Chartres, 
called Carnutum, and anciently Autri- 
cum. It lies in the diſtrict of Char- 
train, or Beauce, and is the capital of all 
Orleanois, being one of the moſt ancient 
places in the kingdom. Its ſite is on a 
hill, and on the banks of the river Eure, 


* 


which divides the city into two parts, the 
greater diviſion of which ſtands upon the 
hill. | 
This city and country had formerlyc ounts 
of their own, but came afterwards by mar- 
riage to the crown of France. It was erec- 
ted into a duchy by Francis I. in the year 
1528, and given to Renee, daughter of 
Lewis XII. ſhe left it to her daughter, Anne 
of Eſte, who married the duke of Ne- 
mours, from whoſe ſucceſſors it was pur- 
chaſed by Lewis XIII. in the year 1623, 
and given by him in appenage to his bro- 
ther Gaſton, after whoſe death it was like- 
wile given in appenage by Lewis XIV. to 
his brother Philip, duke of Orleans. 
Chartres, whoſe ſtreets are narrow, a 
ſtrong proof of its antiquity, is the ſee of 
a -biſhop, who was formerly ſuffragan to 
Sens, but now to the archbiſhop of Paris. 
It was one of the largeſt biſhoprics in 
I, France, 
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France, before Blois was made an epiſcopal 
ſee, and contains at preſent but ſix arch- 
deaconries. The cathedral church, which 
was only of timber, was burnt by lighten- 
ing, in the year 1020, and rebuilt of 
ſtone. *Tis dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
The choir, its church under ground, and 
two ſteeples, are very much admired by 
ſtrangers. Here are ſeveral other magni- 
ficent churches, ſome of which are colle- 
jate, and others parochial. It has three 
abbeys, and ſeveral other religious houſes. 

This city is the ſeat of one of the four 
great bailiwics, in the government of Or- 
ſeanois, and alſo of a preſidial court. 

The principal trade which they carry on 


here, is in corn, this country being ſo fruit- 


the Seine and Loire. Attila, king of the 
Huns, beſieged it about the year 449, but 
Aetius relieved it, and defeated the Barba- 
rian in the plains of Sologne, not far from 
this city. It did not come into the hands 
of the Franks, till Clovis vanquiſhed Sia- 


grius, and extinguiſhed the feeble remains 


of the Roman empire, in Gaul. Not to 


enumerate the almoſt endleſs ſhiftings of 
Orleans into various hands, upon Lewis 
XII. brother of Charles VII. aſcending the 
throne, the duchy of Orleans, (which Phi- 
lip of Valois had firſt erected, and which had 
been his appenage) became re-united with 
the dominions of the crown. Lewis XIII. 
gave 1t to his brother Gaſton, who died 
without leaving iflue, and afterwards Lewis 


ful, that it can furniſh ſeveral provinces with | XIV. gave it to his brother Philip, who 


that article. Here alſo are ſome manufac- 
tures, for the making of which, the water 
of the Eure is reckoned very proper. 

In the cathedral church, they ſhew the well 
into which a great number of Chriſtians were 
thrown by Quirinus, the Roman proconſul. 
The grove of the Druids, mentioned by 
Cæſar, was upon an hill near this city, 
which lies forty-two miles ſouth-weſt of 
Paris. | 

Orleans was the next place we came to, 
which from the emperor Aurelian, who en- 
larged and made it a city, was called Au- 
rela, and anciently Genabum, or Cenabum. 
This is the capital city of the Orleanois, and 
reckoned one of the moſt conſiderable and 
largeſt in France. Tis ſituated in a moſt 
agreeable plain, on the northern bank of 
the river Loire, over which, here is a fine 
ſtone bridge, of ſixteen arches, leading into 
a ſuburb on the ſouth ſide of the river. 
The city is built in the form of a bow, with 
pretty narrow ſtreets in general, ſome of 
which, however, are broad and ſtraight. Its 
circyit is about four miles, conſiſting of 
twenty pariſhes, but meanly built, and full 
of poor people, the trading part among 
them excepted. 

In Cæſar's time it belonged to the Car- 
nutes, who inhabited the country between 


dying in 1701. left it to his ſon Philip, the 
late famous regent of France, in whoſe fa- 
mily it ſtill continues. | 

This city was beſieged by the Engliſh, 
in 1428, and fo ſtraitened, that the inha- 
bitants reſolved to ſurrender to the duke of 
Burgundy, then in the Engliſh army, and 
their ally. But the Engliſh not being will- 
ing that the city ſhould be given up to 
him, he was diſguſted at it; and this laid 
the foundation of their expulſion from 
France, and gave occaſion to Jeanne d'Arc 


to raiſe the ſiege, in 1429, from which ſhe 


had the name of the maid of Orleans. 

On the middle of the bridge there is a 
monument of caſt braſs. It is fixed on a 
free-ſtone pedeſtal, and decorated in the 
Gothic ſtyle. Among the figures, which 
are leſs than life, is king Charles VII. on 
the right hand, kneeling before a crucifix, 
and on the left, the famous maid of Or- 
leans, booted and ſpurred, and repreſented 
in the ſame ſuppliant poſture ; both of 
them being clad in armour. And an an- 
nual proceſſion is made every nineteenth 
of May, with great folemnity, in remem- 
brance of this deliverance, which was 
the firſt exploit that heroine had per- 
formed. 


'In 
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In 1360, the duke of Guiſe difarmed the 


inhabitants of Orleans, filled the city with 


ſolchiors, on pretence of a conſpiracy, brought 
king Francis II. in triumph into the town, 
and cauſed the prince of Conde to be ſen- 
tenced to loſe his head, on account of the 
pretended conſpiracy of Amboiſe, But the 
duke was forced to alter his politics, * 
the unexpected death of Francis II. whic 

happened ſoon after. In 1562, the prince 
of Condé, at the head of the. Proteſtants, 
took Orleans, and the duke of Guile was 
killed in the ſiege. The Papiſts retook it 
afterwards, but were driven out again by 
the reformed, under the command of their 
brave general la Noue. After this it was 


betrayed to the leaguers, but ſubmitted to 


king Henry IV, in the year 1594. 
Orleans has been famous in all ages, For 


we are told, by Gregory of Tours, that 


when king Gontran, of Burgundy, made 
his public entrance into it, the Latins, Sy- 
rians, and Jews, harangued him in their 

roper languages. 
e men of thoſe nations, who ſtudied 
there, or merchants, is uncertain. Accord- 
ing to ſome, this was a famous academy in 
the time of St. Lewis. Here Philip the 
Fair founded an univerſity for the civil law, 
and pope Clement V. granted it great pri- 
vileges, in the year 1305, and pope Ur- 
ban V. added a canon law in 1367. This 
faculty is now compoſed of a chancellor, 
who is one of the dignitaries of the cathe- 
dral, of ſix profeſſors, who read lectures 
every day, and of twelve doctors, whoſe 
office it is to aſſiſt at the examination, and 
ſolemn acts, of thoſe who deſire to take 
their degrees, The rector is at the head of 
the faculty, and always one of the ſix pro- 
feſſors. But this once famous univerſity, 
is at preſent in a declining ſtate. 

At Orleans there is alſo a college of je- 
ſuits, where they teach polite literature, 
and philoſophy. This is likewiſe the ſee of 
a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Paris, whoſe dioceſe includes two hundred 
and ſeventy-two pariſhes, ten collegiate 


Deſcription a/ the City of ORLEANS, from 


churches, five abbeys of men, and three of 
women a | 
The cathedral, dedicated to Chriſt cruci. 
fied, is a very rich church, to which ſeve. 
ral dignitaries belong. Here are alſo four 
collegiate churches, an abbey of the order 
of St. Auguſtine, and twenty-two pariſhes. 
Several national councils and ſynods have 
been held in Orleans, for ſettling of 
church- diſcipline, as alſo the election, rights, 


But whether they were 


and limits, of metropolitans. The biſhop 
has a privilege, when enthroned, of bein 

carried to the cathedral, on the ſhoulders 
of five, among the eldeſt barons in his dio. 
ceſe, and on the firft day of his entrance, 
to releaſe all the priſoners in the town, ex- 
cept thoſe committed for treaſon, | 

The trade carried on in this city, by the 
conveyance of the river Loire, is very exten- 
five, conſiſting of various ſorts of corn, wine, 
brandy, ſugar, filks, woollen ſtuffs, oil, iron, 
ſteel, treſh and ſalt fiſh, fruit, timber, boards, 
and a great many other merchandizes, which 
are ſent to Orleans, whence they are con- 
veyed to Paris, and other places, where 
they are wanted, They have alſo, at Or- 
leans, ſome manufactures; namely, of ftock- 
ings, both knit and woven, of dreſſed lea- 
ther, refining of ſugar, &c. 

The French language is ſpoken here in 
the greateſt purity ; and on a part of the 
2 ramparts has been made a fine public 
walk, levelled for the purpoſe, and planted 
with rows of trees. | 

Orleans is the ſeat of a bailiwic, preſi- 
dial court, generality, an office of the fi- 
nances: of France, and of a mine. In the 
country, and neighbourhood of this city, 
are two remarkable curioſities ; namely, the 
canal and foreſt of Orleans. With regard 
to the former, the famous canal of Orleans 
begins at about two Jeagues diſtance from 
that city, at a place called Portmorant, and 
after running through the foreſt of Orleans, 
and the plain adjacent to- it, in a courſe of 
about eighteen leagues, the water being 
ſupported in the way by ſeveral dams, or 
fluices, it runs into the river Loing, at a 


village 
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Village called Cepoy, about a league below 
— and — river then Falls — 
che Seine. This canal was begun in the 
year 1682, and finiſhed in 1692, by the 
direction and care of Philip, duke of Or- 
leans, the late regent's father. In ſome 
years tis faid, that the duties paid by the 
veſſels going up and down this canal, have 
amounted to 150,000 livre. 

The next remarkable thing is the foreſt 
of Orleans, which hes to the north of the 
city of this name, and of the river Loire. 
It contains about fourteen thouſand acres, 
planted with wood; but, as ſeveral plains 
and villages are intermixed in this ſpace, its 
whole length, taken thus, is of twenty 
leagues, but tis not of equal breadth in 
all places; being in ſome, ſeven or eight 
leagues broad, and in others, but two or 
three. It contains high and lofty trees, as 
| oaks, yoke-elms, aſps, &c. In this foreſt 
they fell timber, -one year with another, to 
the amount of 100,000 livres; the profits 
of which, is part of the appenage of the 
duke of Orleans. Bos 

We next took the road towards Sens, 


(Senon) the capital formerly of the Seno- 


nes; *tis the ancient Agendicum, or Aged- 
nicum. It hes in the Senonois, and go- 


vernment of Champagne, at the confluence 
of the Yonne; and Vaine, or Venne, which 


are the higher parts of the river Seine. It 
Vas a very famous place in Cæſar's time, 
but is much leſs conſiderable at preſent. 
"Tis, however, the ſee of an archbiſhop, 
who, at the requeſt of king Charles the 
Bald, was made primate of Gaul, and Ger- 
many, by pope John VIII. in the year 876. 
The French prelates, who had met in coun- 
cil at Ponthieu, diſapproved that elevation 
of the church of Sens, notwithſtanding 
which, the archbiſhops enjoyed this privi- 
lege for the ſpace. of two hundred years. 
But in 1079, pope Gregory VII. reſtored 
to the archbiſhop of Lyons, the primacy 
over the four provinces of Gallia Lugdu- 
nenſis, which were thoſe of Lyons, Rouen, 
Tours, and Sens. The archbiſhops of this 
Vor. I. No 35. 


laſt city, have ſeveral times endeavoured 
to recover their ancient privileges, but car. 
dinal Charles de Bourbon, archbiſhop of 
Lyons, brought that affair before the par- 
liament of Paris, when the archbiſhop of 
Sens, who was of the houſe of Melun, not 
appearing, was condemned through de- 
fault; and ſince that ſentence, the archbi- 
ſhop of Lyons has continued in poſſeſſion 
of the primacy of Gaul, and the archbi- 
ſhop of Sens has kept only the bare and 
empty title of primate of Gaul and Ger- 
many. ' His ſuffragans were formerly the 
biſhops of Paris, Chartres, Meaux, Aux- 


erres, Orleans, and Nevers; but ſince the 


ſee of Paris has been erected into an arch- 
8 the metropolitan of Sens has 
had for ſuffragans the biſhops of Troyes, 


Auxerre, and Nevers only; but to indem- 


nify him for that loſs, the abbey of mount 
St. Martin, in Picardy, with the annual 
income of 12000 livres, has been annexed 
to his ſee; ſo that the whole is above 50000 
livres yearly. His dioceſe extends beyond 
the government of Champagne, containing 
ſeven hundred and ſixty-five pariſhes, ſix- 


teen chapters, twenty- nine abbeys, and ſixty 
convents, or colleges, of religious perſons. 
In the city of Sens alone, there are ſixteen 


pariſhes. 2898 

We went to view the cathedral, dedica- 
ted to St. Stephen, which is admired for 
its ſtately front, being adorned with diverſe 
figures, and lofty towers; as alſo, on ac- 


count of its largeneſs, rich chapels, ancient 


tombs, and coſtly baſis of the high altar, 
where may be ſeen a table of gold, en- 
riched with many curious ſtones, repreſent- 
ing in baſſo-relievo, the images of the four 
Evangeliſts, together with St. Stephen. 

At Sens, ſeveral councils have been hol- 
den; and one of the moſt famous, is that 
of the year 1140, where Lewis VII. ai- 
ſiſted, and where St. Bernard cauſed the 
celebrated Abelard to be condemned, who 
upon that, appealed to the pope. 

This city of Sens 1s large, but not very 
populous ; and though it has an advanta- 
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geous ſituation for trade, yet they have but 
little of it. They convey, by means of 
the river Yonne, large quantities of wine, 
wood, coals, oats, and hay, to Paris. Here 
is an hoſpital, with an income of {ix thou- 
ſand livres per annum. 
rection of three clergymen, appointed by 
the chapter, and three laymen, choſen by 
the city. The ſteward is alſo ãppointed by 
the chapter. | | 
In Sens there is 
ſuits, but. not richly endowed. This city 
is the ſeat of a preſidial court, a bailiwic, 
provoſtſhip, election, marſhalſea, and ſalt- 
granary. | | 
Near this city are ſtill to be ſeen, ſome: 
remains of the buildings which Julius Cæ- 
far had erected here. And on the banks of 
Cæſaris, with other antiquities. This city 
is ſixty miles ſouth-eaſt of Paris. | 
About ten miles further on, is the city 
of Troyes, which is the capital of Cham- 


ne. Its modern name, in Latin, is | x | 
they are not kept in good repair. Formerly 
they had here three caſtles, from which, 


recaſſis, but anciently Auguſta bona, or 
Auguſta Trecaſſinorum. It ſtands on the 
river Seine. $107 

This 1s a very ancient city, and one of 
the moſt conſiderable in France for its ma- 

nufactures, which conſiſt in linen-cloths, 
fuſtians, dimeties, ſerges, druggets, tan- 
ning of leather, 3 of wax, &c. 

So conſiderable was their commerce for- 
merly, that foreign princes would accept of 
no other ſecurities, for ſums due to them 
from the kings of France, than the mer- 
chants of Troyes; but matters have de- 
clined much ſince, by reaſon of the conti- 
nual quarrels and law- ſuits, which ariſe be- 
tween the ſeveral companies of tradeſmen. 
This city has been long ſince dignifled 
with the title of an epiſcopal fee, the juriſ- 
diction of which, extends over three hun- 
dred and ſeventy-two pariſhes, and ninety- 
eight chapels of eaſe, and it is dependent on 
the metropolitan of Sens. The biſnop's re- 


4 


It is under the di- 


likewiſe a collexhof;jei 


{ colas, biſhop: of St. Mire. 


venue 1s only eight thouſand livres per an- 
| | | 
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num. Eighteen of its prelates have been 
canonized for Saints, the firſt of which waz 
Arnatre, and the eighth was Lupus, who 
prevailed on Attila not to deſtroy this city; 
but notwithſtanding, it was afterwards ruin- 
ed by the Normans. Count Robert, how- 
ever, cauſed it to be rehuilt ſince, and it is 
at preſent a fair and well built city, in which 
is a fine palace, no ſmall ornament to it. 
The cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter, is 
a very noble ſtructure, its portico. is in a 
fine taſte, but the tower on the left fide of 
it, has been left unfiniſhed: In the year 
1700, the ſteeple being ſet on fire by light- 
ening, ſpread 10 quickly to the body of the 
church, and burnt fo fiercely, than in leſs 
than five hours time, the whole ſtructure 
was reduced to aſhes. Here are alſo two 


collegiate churches, and fourteen parochial, 


two abbeys of men, and one of maidens, 
a college of the fathers of the oratory, 
many other religious houſes, and a commen- 
derie, belonging to the knights of Malta. 

The city 18 furrounded with walls, but 


according to ſome, it had the name of Tri- 
caſſium; however that be, theſe are fallen 
to ruin, and there are but few remains 
of them ſtanding. Here is the ſeat of an 
election, preſidial court, and a court of the 


gabel, or ſalt- duty. | 


Having traverſed the country in the line 
we propoſed, we proceeded in the ſame di- 


rection towards Lorrain; which now belongs 


to the crown of France. | 
We changed poſt-horſes at St. Nicolas, 
a ſmall town, but much frequented by pil- 
grims, on account of ſome relics of St. Ni- 
Being come 
within half a league on this ſide Nancy, on 
a little eminence to the left hand, ſtands a 
ſeat of the duke of Lorrain, called Malle- * 
grange. It yields a delightful proſpect, 
and the ſtructure itſelf is begun with great 
elegance; bur in all probability will never 
be finiſhed. Further on, towards the city, 
. 1 8 13 
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is a chapel called Notre Dame de bon Se- 
cours, in great repute, for pretended mira- 
cles which have been performed in it. 

Nancy lies in a fine plain, about half a 
league from the river Meortie. It conſiſts 
of the old and new city; in the latter, the 
ſtreets are broad, ſtraight, and well built. 
The roofs of the houſes, according to the 
cuſtom of the country, are generally fo flat, 
that one may walk round them. The ob- 
long area, or broad ſtreet, before the pa- 
lace, in the old city, makes a good ap- 

arance. The fortifications were demo- 
liſhed, in order to gratify the French, and 
nothing now remains of them but the walls, 
and a 2 baſtions. The city was reſtored 
to the duke of Lorrain, in this defenceleſs 
condition, at the treaty of Ryſwick, on 
condition that the duke ſhall not fortify 
Nancy, nor any. other town, without the 
conſent of the French king. 

Part of the old palace has been pulled 
down. The late duke had begun to build 
a new one, but the calamities of the times 

ut a ſtop to that undertaking ; fo that there 
is only a corps de logis, which, inſtead of 
a grand entrance, has only five ſmall doors, 
like thoſe of the ſtadthouſe at Amſterdam. 
In the palace are eighteen very exquiſite 
pieces of tapeſtry, repreſenting the atchieve- 
ments of Charles IV. duke of Lorrain. 
Here are alſo ſhewn the ſabres of two Bur- 
gundians, who were killed with Charles the 
Bold, and likewiſe that duke's helmet, lined 
with red velvet, and a yellow creft a-top of 
it. This helmet uſed to be carried every 


year in proceſſion by the captain of the | 


Swiſs, while two other Switzers carried the 
 fabres. Near the palace a beautiful garden 
has been laid out, upon one of the baſtions, 
from which there is a very fine proſpect. 
Adjacent to this garden is the opera-houſe, 
which was built by Bibiena, the Italian ar- 
chitect, who alſo built the theatre at Vi- 
enna, 'This houſe is not remarkable for its 
largeneſs, but is extremely well contrived. 
On each ſide of it is a good tribuna, which 
is a great ornament to it. 


With regard to religious edifices, Fegliſc* 
Primitiale, is a magnificent building, bein 

adorned with two towers, and a cupola, at. 
ter the Italian taſte. Hence its name, as 
not being under the juriſdiction of the bi- 
ſhop of Toul, the metropolitan of the duchy 
of Lorrain, but immediately ſubject to the 
pope. The chapter conſiſts of a primate, 
and ſixteen canons. The duke (in whoſe 
ſtead is now the king of France, Lorrain 
belonging to that prince) names the pri- 
mate, without conſulting the canons. His 
revenue, together with that of the abbey 
de P'iſle, which has been annexed to it, 


amounts to thirty-fix thouſand livres. This 


ſum ſince the year 1715, when the laſt pri- 
mate, duke Charles, who was elector of 
Triers, and biſhop of Oſnaburg, died, has 
by conſent of the pope, been appropriated 
as a fund towards building the primitial 
church. | 

In St. George's church lies Charles the 
Bold, duke of Burgundy, who, on Jan. 3, 
1477, was killed in a battle before the city 
of Nancy. But, according to ſome ac- 


counts, his bones have been removed to 


Bruges, in Flanders, at the deſire of Mary, 
governeſs of the Netherlands, and queen 
of Hungary. His ſtatue on the tomb of 
Nancy, lies horizontally, with the head on 


a cuſhion, and a lion at the feet; with two 


inſcriptions; the one imports, © that Charles 
the 'glory of the Burgundian nation, who 
before was the terror of Europe, lies in this 
tomb.” The other runs to this effect, 
e that he who deſpiſed war with dukes, 
kings, and even the emperor, was never 
more delighted, than with the effuſion of 
blood in the field of battle ; hence learn 
the inſtability of earthly confidence, that 


he who was ſo often conqueror, is at length 
- 


vanquiſhed here.” 
In this church is alſo the ancient bury- 
ing-place of the dukes of Lorrain but lat- 


terly, whilſt they poſſeſſed this country, 
they have been buried in the capuchin 


church. 
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St. Urban, the celebrated medaliſt, and 
engraver to the dukes mint, was a native 
of Nancy ; he reſided at Rome twenty-five 
years, with the famous Hammerain, where 
he improved himſelf not only in his parti- 
cular branch, but likewiſe in architecture... 
Me next ſet out for Luneville, which is 
about five leagues from Nancy. It was a 
very mean place, before the year 1702; but 
the French, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, having thrown a garriſon into Nancy, 
the late duke of Lorrain, in order to remove 
all ſuſpicion. which the emperor might en- 
tertain of his partiality, W eee to Lune- 
ville, and there built a palace. This ſeat 


VII. Inſtances of extraordinary Genius in M. du Val, Beccafumo, and Vareinge, Specula 
Character of the laſt Duke, now Emperor of Germany, and his 
Brother, Prince Charles of Lorrain, Parliament of Bar, the Ceremony of Inveſtiture; 
the Romiſh Religion alone tolerated in Lorrain ; Bigotry of the Lorrainers, their Nobi- 
lity, Milan given the Duke, yearly. Revenue, and Sterility of Lorrain, with an Account of | 
Beſancon, its Pariſhes, Archbiſhopric, ' Fountains, Fortifications, Univerſity, Streets, and 
Buildings; alſo Salins, Deſcription of its Salt Springs, Subterranean Caves, and manner 


at the latter's Houſe. 


of making the Salt there. 


HE garden belonging to the palace 

| is elegantly laid out, on the banks 
of the river Vezouſe, but the adjacent 

country is ſomewhat low and marſhy. 

The academy of Luneville has for ſome 
time been in conſiderable repute, and no- 
thing can be better conducted; even ſeveral 
Proteſtant ſtudents reſide here. Ancient 
and modern hiſtory, geography, chrono- 
togy, mathematics, moral and natural phi- 
wfophy, the law of nature and nations, the 
Roman civil law, and the German laws, 
are taught in this academy. The ſtudents 
are alfo inſtructed in the Italian, French, 
and German languages, and likewiſe in 
riding, fencing, dancing,. and. the military 
exerciſes. | 

A ſtranget, who. deſigns to ſtay ſome 
months at Luneville, though come to years 
of maturity, cannot do better than take 
up his reſidence at the. academy, where he 


_ Deſcription of the City of N AN CV., from 


the contrary; for as theſe plates were not 


roof, which coſt four hundred thouſand 


may board by the month at a reaſonable 


| ner Domenico Mecherino, 


he made his reſidence in ſummer, but about 
thirteen years afterwards, a great part of 
that edifice was deſtroyed by fire; which, 
however, ſoon roſe more beautiful, like the 
phoenix from its aſhes. The new palace 
was at firſt covered with iron-plates, and 
overlaid with a kind of varniſh, which ir 
was pretended would ſecure the iron from 
contracting any ruſt, but experience ſhewed 


properly joined, the rain penetrated thro, 
and rotted the timber-work in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they were obliged to lay a new 


livres. 


rate. 

In this academy the famous M. du Val, 
profeſſor of hiſtory, and geography, was. 
the ſon of a peaſant in 2 and came 
into Lorrain when a child; his firſt employ- 
ment was to look after ſome ſheep; but 
his thirſt after knowledge was ſo great, that 
the duke came at laſt to take him under his 
protection, by means of baron Pfutſchner, 
who one day met him in the fields as he. 
was herding his ſheep, with a heap of maps 
about him. This extraordinary herdſman 
was afterwards ſent to the jeſuits college, 
at Pont-a-mouſfſon. He chiefly excelled in 
ancient and modern. hiſtory, geography, an- 
tiquities, and knowledge of ancient medals. 
Beſides being profeſſor, he was the dukc's 
librarian, for both which places, he had an 
appointment of 1700 livres. In like man- 


known by the 
name 


the moſt authentic ENGLIS 


name of Beccafumo, whilſt a ſhepherd, ap- 
plied himſelf to drawing, and being after- 
wards inſtructed in painting, became very 
famous in that art among the Italians. 

The duke's library at Luneville, which 
was but very lately founded, contains a very 
conſiderable number of the moſt valuable 
books. Here are two large globes, by Co- 
ronelli, the celeſtial one has the orbits of 
ſeveral comets delineated upon it, and is 
more uſeful than the terreſtrial globe, which 
is full of errors. 
ſand five hundred ancient coins, among 
which, the Roman medals are extremely 
well preſerved. | 

The celebrated Mr. Vareinge, who is 

rofeſſor of mathematics, and experimental 
philoſophy, in Luneville, followed the 
plough till he was twenty-eight years of 
age, but from his childhood took great de- 
light in turning, and other mechanical arts. 
A watch of his making, which only with 
three wheels, pointed out the hours, ſtruck 
on a bell, and repeated, happening ts come 
into the abovementioned baron's hands, he 
ſo effectually recommended him to the 
duke, that he was ſent to: England at his 
highneſs's expence, where he ſpent thirteen 
months, and was inſtructed in the mathe- 
matics by Dr. Deſaguliers. | 

At profeſſor Vareinge's, we ſaw a very 
ingenious 1mitation' (but with not ſo many 
wheels) of the planetarium, repreſenting 
the revolutions it the heavenly bodies,. ac- 
cording to the Copernican ſyſtem, made 
for prince Eugene, by Mr. Rowley of Lon- 
don. He alſo made ſome improvements in 
the fire-engine, which is put in motion by 
ſteam, and draws the water from mines, 
&c. He alſo made ſuch burning mirrors, 
as are to be ſeen in the jeſuits college at 
Prague, from a bare hint which the fathers 
there had ſent, that they were conſtructed 
according to the linea parabolica primi ge- 
neris, the foci of which met, when placed 
at the diſtance of twenty paces aſunder, 
and ſet fire to any ſubſtance which is eaſily 
combuſtible. By means of ſuch a ſpecu- 


Here are alſo three thou- 
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lum, two perſons ſtanding in a proper 
ſition may converſe with each other, tho? 
they whiſper ſo low, that other perſons in 
the room cannot hear a ſyllable of what 
they ſay. And this experiment is well 
known to anſwer in elliptical rooms, or gal- 
leries. | 
The preſent duke of Lorrain, retaining 
his family title, though nearly the whole of 
his country, a few diſtricts excepted, has 
been ceded to France, in lieu of Tuſcany, . 
&c. has, by his marriage with the queen of 
Hungary, been ſince elected emperor of 
Germany. He ſpeaks high Dutch very flu- 
ently, and prefers that language to the 
French, his ſtature is of the middle ſize; 
the prince his brother, Charles of Lorrain, . 
is ſomething taller, and of a fairer com- 
plexion. He was once famous for military 
exploits, but his genius has taken quite an- 
other turn; and nothing now is ſaid of him, 
unleſs in the revels of Bacchus. The pru- 
dence ane penetration which the elder bro- 
ther ſhewed,. on all occaſions, deſerve the 
higheſt commendations; and he was ex- 
tremely in favour with the late emperor. 
Charles VI. which fondneſs greatly for- 
warded the match with his daughter. He 
is very courteous and affable to foreigners. 
His dreſs is ſaid to be plain, and very far 
from the French faſhion. He former! 
wore his own curled hair. In ſhort, by the 
eaſe and affability in his behaviour, he has 
endeared himſelf to thoſe nations among 
whom he has travelled, particularly at Pa- 
ris, when he went to receive the inveſti- 
ture of the duchy of Bar, and at the court 
of London, when the late Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, then prime-miniſter, entertained him 
at Houghton-hall, in Norfolk, with the 
moſt magnificent repaſt that perhaps was 
ever given in this kingdom; yet all the fiſh, . 
fowl, or game, and every other ſpecies of 
viands was of the produce of England, 
Wales, and Scotland; and the variety, ſuch . 
as was never known or collected at any one 
table, relays of horſes having been provided 


on the roads, in order to bring rarities from 
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the remoteſt parts of the iſland. With re- 
gard to chaſtity, that rare virtue among 
princes, he is ſo irreproachable, that he 
has never been in the leaſt ſuſpected of 
keeping a miſtreſs. | 

That Lorrain formerly belonged to the 
German empire, is unqueſtionable ; but it 
is alſo no leſs known, that in the laſt cen- 
tury this country was diſmembered from 
the empire, and erected into a ſovereignty, 
on account of which alteration, the cere- 
monial at that court was carried to a great 
height. 

The higheſt tribunal in Lorrain bears the 
name of a parliament, as 1t does in France. 
The duchy of Bar indeed may appeal to 
the parhament of Paris, and the duke him- 
ſelf, at the inveſtiture of this little ſpot of 
land, was formerly obliged to attend in 
perſon, and kneel on a cuſhion before the 
French king's-throne, without ſword, hat, 
Accordingly the duke, before the 
yielding up of his country to France, and 
his acceſſion to the imperial throne, was 
forced to conform to the ſame diſagreeable 
ceremony, which. his father had ſubmitted 
to in 1699; at which time, it is ſaid, the 
doors of the apartments were thrown open, 
whilſt the duke was upon his knees, con- 
trary to a promiſe previouſly made him, 
that no ſpectators ſhould be admitted till 
that part of the ceremony was over. 

With regard to ſome German fiefs, &c. 
the inveſtiture of them was received from 
the emperor by proxy. The lordſhip of 
Comercy, is a particular ſovereignty which 
was conferred on Charles Henry, prince | 
of Vaudemont ; but he dying, without le- 
gitimate iſſue, in 1723, it devolved again 
to the houſe of Lorrain. 

Popery is the predominant, and indeed 
the only religion tolerated in the Lorrain 
dominions; and ſuch care is taken to ſup- 
Port it, that it is a capital crime for any 

ſubject of Lorrain to quit the church of 
Rome, and embrace Proteſtantiſm, for who- 
ever is convicted of this, is condemned to 
be hanged. Duke Charles II. general of 
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the league in France, was the author of 
this ſevere law, looking upon it as a cer. 
tain ſign of his orthodoxy. His ſucceſſors 
have, from time to time, carefully revived 
this edict. And we were credibly informed 
that a convert, who had the good fortune 
to make his eſcape, was hanged in effigy 
in Lorrain. | T7, 
Such was the bigotry and rigour of the 
dukes of Lorrain, that Catherine, a daugh- 
ter of Antony of Bourbon, king of Na. 
varre, and ſiſter to king Henry IV. of 
France, who was widow of Henry, duke of 
Lorrain, was allowed the exerciſe of her 
religion only in the palace of Mallegrange, 
and the Proteſtant worſhip was performed 
there, but in private. Foreign Proteſtants, 
whether travellers, or ſettled in Lorrain, in- 
deed, meet with no moleſtation, on ac- 
count of their religion ; but when they die, 
their bodies muſt be carried out of the 
country, in order to be interred. Even 
baron Forſtner, who had been private mi- 
niſter of ſtate, and had done great ſervice 
to the duke, was not exempted from this 
unreaſonable law. For at his deceaſe, in 
1724, his body was carried to be interred 
at Markirck, or St. Marie aux mines, about 
a day's journey from Nancy. 
When the hoſt, or le bon Dieu, as it is 
called, is carried before the ſentinels, or 
even the main guard, they fall on their 
knees; and all the foldiers and officers, 
with keads uncovered, ſalute it, the drums 
beating all the time. So that the bigotry 
of the Lorrainers, comes very little ſhort 
of that of the Romaniſts in Cologne, Tri- 
ers, and the neighbouring provinces in 
Germany; which is carried fo far in many 
particulars, that even their brethren of the 
ſame perſuaſion in other countries, object 
againſt ſome of their ceremonies in general 
terms; in this, however, they imitate the 
French; namely, in not ſuffering any male- 
factors to be buried in conſecrated ground; 
and by this prohibition, probably the com- 
miſſion of many crimes may be prevented. 


Formerly 
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Formerly the nobility of Lorrain enjoyed 
many conſiderable privileges, and collect- 
ively, as ſtates of the country, they had a 
ſhare in all acts of importance relating to 
the public. But under duke Charles IV. 
they were deprived of this valuable jewel, 
with which they loſt a great part of their 
dignity. They, however, ſtill enjoy rich 
fiefs; and *tis now a cuſtom, that a parcel 
of land belonging to a peaſant or burgher, 
which, as ſuch, has been ſubject to pay con- 
tributions, becomes exempt from them, 
upon a nobleman's getting it into his hands; 
and this immunity continues, till it devolves. 
again to a plebeian. So that this exemption 
from impoſts, &c. on the perſons and goods 
of the noblefſe, muſt diminiſh the ſove- 
reign's revenues, and bring an inſupport- 
able burthen on the reſt of the ſubjects. 

In the duchy of Bar, a perſon is accounted 
a gentleman whoſe mother is noble, tho? 
his father be no more than a burgher. The 
ancient nobility of Lorrain not only deſpiſe 
the new, but likewiſe the gens de robe, or 
thoſe of the long robe, though they be of 
old families of diſtinction. 

At the jm. vs of the preſent centu- 
ry, the ſovereign of this country had the 
duchy of Milan aſſigned him, in exchange 
for Lorrain, by the treaty of partition; as 
the duke dreaded the power of France, he 
prudently diſſembled, and ſeemed very well 
fatisfied. But at the ſame time expreſſed 
his deſire, that all the powers of Europe 


might give their conſent to his new ſettle- | ſty 


ment; and that all the prerogatives which 
he was poſſeſſed of in Lorrain, might be 
_ annexed to the ſovereignty of the duchy 

of Milan. Theſe two articles he juſtly 
concluded would meet with ſuch difficulties, 
that the affair muſt neceſſarily have miſcar- 
ried, even without the intervention of any 
other change in the affairs of Europe ; this 
however, and the grand duchy of Tuſcany, 
belong to the cd, Om emperor. 

The yearly revenue of the Lorrain do- 
minions, amounts to about two millions of 


Rheniſh guilders, each of which is equiva- 
lent to 28. and 4d. ſterling, fourteen hun- 
dred thouſand of which, are {aid to ariſe 
only from the ſalt-works of Roſieres, and 
Dieuze. The ducal lands indeed, are of 


very great extent, but are in ſeveral places 


divided and ſeparated by the French territo- 
ries. Towards Franche-comte, and the 
Vauge mountains, the foil is far from being 
fertile; and *tis doubted whether the few 
mines of iron, copper, tin, and ſilver, or 
the agate, chalcedony, and the like gems, 
found there, be a compenſation for the ſte- 
rility of the land. : 

Having given an account of whatever we 
obſerved curious in Lorrain, we ſet out next 
for the Franche-comte, and arrived at Be- 
ſangon. | 

This city 1s in Latin called Veſuntium, 
or Chriſopolis. It lies in a diſtri& of the 
lame name on the river Doux, dividing it 
nearly into two equal parts, the one called 
the upper, and the other the lower town. 
It contains eight pariſhes, two chapters, 
two abbeys of-men, and the like number 
of maidens, a ſeminary, a college of jeſu- 


its, ſeven convents of monks, and five of 


nuns, an hoſpital for the education of poor 
boys, and girls, a general hoſpital for the ſick, 
another for foundlings, a kind of priſon, 
or bridewell, for lewd women; the whole 
number of its inhabitants amounting to 
I 1500 ſouls. | 

Here is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who 
les himfelf a prince of the empire, and 
muſt be choſen by the chapter of the me- 
tropolitan church; his ſuffragans are the 
biſhops of Lauſanne, Baſil, and Belley. 
The fineſt public buildings in Beſangon, 
are the town-houſe, the governor's palace, 
and that of Granville, this being the na- 
tive place of Antony Perenot de Granville, 
who was cardinal archbiſhop of Beſancon, 
and prime-miniſter to the emperor Charles 
V. and to his ſon Philip II. having been in- 
famous for his cruel adminiſtration in the 
Low- Countries. In this laſt- mentioned pa- 


— 
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lace is a fine collection of books, manu- 
. ſcripts, excellent ſtatues, and pictures, &c. 

In ſeveral parts of this city there are four 
noble fountains ; the firſt in the ſquare Bat- 
tane, is a ſtatue of ſtone, repreſenting Bac- 
chus crowned with vine-branches, and ſit- 
ting upon a tun, from which the water 
flows „e the ſecond is before the 
town-houſe, and is, as it were, the apotheo- 
ſis of the emperor Charles V. a ſpread eagle 
of braſs, ſpouts out water by both its bills, 
Charles V. crowned with laurels, ſtands 
upon this le, holding a globe in one 
hand, and a {word in the other; above it is 
the ancient motto of the city; namely, 
« Plat a Dieu,” or would to God. The 
third fountain, before the convent of the 
Carmelites, is a ſtone ſtatue, which repre- 
ſents Neptune, holding his: Trident in his 
right hand, and fitting on the back of a 
dolphin that pours water into a large baſon. 
The laſt of the fountains is adorned with 
a ſtatue of a reddiſh ſtone, repreſenting a 
naked nymph, which pours water through 


both her breaſts. 


Beſangon was an imperial free city, till 
the peace of Munſter, when it was given 
up to Spain by the emperor and empire, in 
exchange for Frankendahl, which his Ca- 
tholic majeſty had ſeized upon, and which 
was then reſtored to the elector Palatine, to 
whom it belonged. Beſancon having thus 
become part of the dominions of Spain, 
Sick ſtill to be governed as a com- 
mon wealth by its own magiſtrates, the 
college of which was compoſed of fourteen 
governors, and twenty-eight principal burgh- 
ers, who were choſen yearly by all the heads 
of families. Lewis XIV. having taken this 
city in 1674, that form of government was 


aboliſhed, and inſtead of it he eſtabliſhed a | 


| bailiwic in it, and a college of magiſtrates 
for the police, compoſed of twenty coun- 
ſellors, out of which there were choſen every 
laſt day of the year, a mayor and three 
ſheriffs. Beſides theſe, here is a ſecretary, 


treaſurer, comptroller, a ſyndic, and an un- 
der ſyndic. 7 
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This city is very well fortified, and is 
alſo defended by a ſtrong citadel, built on 
a high and ſtcep rock. 

Here is a parliament, which was originally 
ambulatory, and followed the prince to all 
the places which he made circuits to. 
Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, fixed 
its feat at Dole, in the year 1422, and gave 
it all the powers of ſovereignty, even to de- 
liberate upon the princes decrees, to con- 
firm, publiſh, or ſuſpend them, to diſpenſe 
againſt the edifts or to enforce them, to 
grant delays, to order full reſtitution, and 
finally to command what the prince ſhould 
command, except 
public money, x legitimating of baſtards, 
pardoning of crimes, and the ordering any 
thing againſt common law. - This parlia- 
ment then. conſiſted of a preſident, two 
knights of honour, two maſters of the re- 
queſts, eleven counſellors, two advocates 
general, an attorney general, a deputy at- 
torney general, a recorder, and four tip- 
ſtaffs or ſummoners. Lewis XIV. having 
reſtored the Franche-comte, in conſequence- 
of the treaty of Aix-la-chapelle, the king 
of Spain, ſuſpended this parliament, and 
eſtabliſhed a chamber of juſtice, with the 
ſame authority. This chamber ſubſiſted 
till the year 1674, when the French king 
having taken Franche-comte a ſecond time, 
reſtored the parliament: at Dole; but by 
letters patent, dated Auguſt 22, 1676, he 
removed it to Beſangon. After that time 


he created ſeveral new offices in that par- 


liament, and made all the places in it venal; 
whereas anciently, when any vacancy hap- 
pened, the parliament uſed to name three 
perſons, out of whom the king choſe one to 
fill it up. At preſent it is compoſed of a 
firſt preſident, five preſidents a mortier, 
three knights of honour, four maſters of 
the requeſts, forty- five counſellors, two ad- 
vocates general, an attorney general, one 
chief recorder, three others for the minutes, 
and two deputies to the attorney general. 
The authority of this parliament is confined 
within the limits of the Franche- comtẽ. 
About 


in caſes which relate to 
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About the year 1422, Philip the Good | 
5 eſtabliſhed or reſtored the 


iverſity of Dole, which was removed to 
— in the year 1691. At firſt they 
had but one profeſſor of divinity, two of 
the canon- law, two of the Roman. law, two 
of the civil law, and four of philoſophy, but 
ſon after was added a profeſſor of phyſic, 
that all the faculties might be taught there, 
and that it might really be an univerſity. 
The emperor Charles V. and his ſon Philip 
the Second, increaſed the number of pro- 
feſſors in every faculty, and the latter 
funded a chair for the profeſſor of the 
Greek and Hebrew tongues. | | 

The archbiſhop of Beſangon, is perpetual 
chancellor of this univerſity, which has 
alſo a rector magnificus, and other proper 


officers. | 5 
We next took our route for Salines, a 


lace in the Franchecomte, ſo called from 
its ſprings of ſalt water, whence in Latin it 
has the name of Villa Salinarum, or Saline 
Sequanorum. It ſtands on a ſmall brook 
called Forcia (Furienſe) and in a valley 
between hills, ſix leagues ſouth of Be- 
ſangon. 8 
This city is populous enough, but it is 
ſo commanded by the adjacent hills, that it 
cannot be fortified. It is, however, de- 
fended by the caſtle of St. Andrew, which 
alſo awes the citizens at the ſame time. 
he ſalt- water ſprings of this city are the 
moſt curious objects that natural hiſtory 
can preſent us with, and at the ſame time 


the moſt profitable produce of this province. 


Here are places where they work the ſalt, 
namely, the great and the little place; 
and as we went to view them, we ſhall 
give a circumſtantial account of the whole 
matter. : 
The great one is a ſtrong place by itſelf 
in the middle of the town, being eight 
hundred and forty feet long, two hundred 
and ſeventy- ſix feet broad, and incloſed 
within ſtout, thick walls, flanked from ſpace 
to ſpace with towers, and crowned with a 


parapet. Around and near the walls are 
35. | 


5 
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buildings which are contiguous toeach other, 
in ſome of which are the wheel works, 
cranes, pumps, and other engines, which 
ſerve to raiſe the waters, both ſalt and freſh 
from their ſubterraneous ſprings, the for- 
mer to be conveyed through various con- 
duits into proper reſervoirs, and the latter 
into the river Furienſe. In ſome other of 
theſe buildings are the furnaces and large 
iron pans, in which the ſalt water is boiled 
for evaporation of the aqueous particles ; 
others ſerve to frame and dry the ſalt; 
others again are for granaries to lay it up 
when it is made; and in ſome they make 
and keep the caſks, pails, tubs, &c. both 
for the uſe of the workmen and for ſending 
the ſalt abroad. Some ſerve for warehouſes, 
where they keep the new iron for making 
the furnaces, pans, &c. and the coal ne- 
ceſſary for the four forges, where they work 
continually, either to make new kettles, or 
mend the old ones, which the extreme 
violence of the fire wears out in a very 
little time. In other places are three great 
ſtone reſervoirs, newly built, well cemented 
and raiſed above ground like open ba- 
ſons ; theſe three together, hold upwards of 
twenty-five thouſand hogſheads of water. 
There is alſo a fourth baſon contrived in 
the ground, like a ciſtern, which ſingly 
holds above fifteen thouſand. 

Beſides theſe baſons, there are others of 
different ſizes ; ſome of wood and ſome of 
ſtone placed in the ground, and well ce- 
mented, from which they draw the water, 
in order to make it run into other ſmaller 
veſſels, that ftand round the places where 
the pans are, and into which it is poured 
in order to be boiled. 

In the middle of all theſe buildings there 
is a large court adorned with two fine foun- 
tains ; and here they pile up the vaſt quan- 
tities of wood, which they want for the fur- 
naces and forges. 

But what is moſt remarkable, are the 
{ubterraneous caverns, the extent of which 
taken all together, is about four hundred 
feet in length, by fifty or ſixty in breadth, 
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Their depth, extent, and circuit, are, in- 
deed, aſtoniſhing. The deſcent to them 
is under a pavillion, which ſtands in the 
middle of the court. There, by a ſtone 


ſtair-caſe of forty-one ſteps, and another 


of wood of twenty, you go down into a 
vault, where the ſtunning noiſe of the wa- 
ter continually running on all ſides, and 
the rough clacking of the engines which are 
at work to raiſe it, ſtrike with horror. 
At the bottom of this cave, you fee by the 
help of lighted torches, ſix ſprings of falt 
water, and two of freſh, guſhing out and run- 
ning on every ſide; theſe all come from 
the ſame rock, within the ſpace of fourteen 
feet; that they may not mix together, there 
are ſeveral narrow furrows contrived in the 
ground, through which the waters run into 
different wells or baſons. This vault is 
forty-ſix feet long, and thirty-two and an 
half broad. From thence you go into 
other vaults ſupported by very thick pillars, 
on which the double arches reſt; then you 
paſs through two gates into a fine and ſpa- 
cious vault thirty-five feet high, and ſup- 
ported by four ftrong ſquare pillars, in 
the middle of which there 1s a large 
baſon, in which are gathered all the waters 
of the falt ſprings. This vault is allo. 
ſupported by four other pillars placed in 
the ſame line, and forming different arches, 
of forty-eight feet in height by fixty-ſix 
in breadth, and is terminated by a very 
regular ſpace of about ſixty-three feet, 
under one ſingle vault. Here are fix or 
ſeven ſprings of ſalt-water, and ten or 
twelve of freſh; theſe all run into dif- 
ferent baſons prepared for that purpoſe in 
theſe caves. The freſh water 1s raiſed by 
means of a crane to the level of the river, 
into which it runs by a ſubterraneous con- 
duit. The falt-water is raiſed by wooden 
pails tied and linked together about a large 
wheel, which a horſe is made to turn. 
Theſe pails are filled in the baſon where the 
waters are collected, and whilſt ſome are 
filling, the others empty themſelves into 
another baſan, which ſtands higher, and 
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out of which the water runs into the reſer. 
voirs above-mentioned, 1 0 0 
A deſcription of the ſmaller place would 

be needleſs, as what has been ſaid of the 
larger may ſuffice, for giving an idea of 
both. The next thing, is the method of 
extracting the ſalt from theſe waters. 

It is previouſly to be noted, that theſe 
ſprings are not all, nor at all times of the 
ſame quality, ſometimes they are more or 
leſs falt than at others. And it has been 
obſerved, that after heavy rains, they pro- 
duce more falt than in a dry ſeaſon ; which 
ſhews, that theſe waters do not proceed 
from the ſea, but that running through 
mines of falt, they acquire a ſtronger or 
weaker degree of ſaltneſs, according to the 
greater or leſſer quantity of ſalt which they 
carry from thoſe mines by the force of the 
continual attrition in their courſe, 

In order to know the different degrees 
of ſaltneſs in the ſeveral ſprings, they have 
a cylinder eight inches deep, and an inch 
and a quarter over, which they fill with 
ſome of the ſalt water; into this they put a 
ſtick, at the bottom of which there 1s ſome 
quickſilver, in order to keep it perpendi- 
cular. This ſtick ſinks more or leſs in the 
water, according as it is, more or leſs im- 
pregnated with ſalt; the ſtick having ſeveral 
diviſions marked upon it, as an hydrometer, 
ſnews thereby what quantity of ſalt an 
hundred pound weight of water, for inſtance, 
can produce. For they know from ex- 
perience, that if an hundred pound weight 
of water, did not produce at leaſt 18 or 20 
pounds of ſalt, the profit would not anſwer 
the expence. They therefore take great 
care to mix the waters, which are leſs im- 
pregnated, with thoſe that are the moſt im- 
pregnated; ſo that they may all have a de- 
gree of ſaltneſs, from which a certain pro- 
fit may ariſe. The overſeers of the ſprings 
try the waters twice a week, that upon their 
report, ſuch as mix them, may do it in a 
due proportion, by adding more or leſs of 
the ſtrongeſt with the weakeſt, according to 
their reſpective degrees of ſaltneſs. 


After 


After this commixture of the waters, 
they pour them into large iron pans of 
28 feet in diameter, and only 15 inches in 
depth, containing 45 or 50 hogſheads. 
Theſe: pans are ſupported upon their fur- 
naces by means of large iron hooks, fixed 


by one end to the bottom of the kettle, and | 


by the other to {trong beams; the furnaces 
are of ſtone built in the ground. In the 
middle of. each furnace four feet above the 
ground there is a grate of caſt iron, ſup- 
ported by a great number of ſtrong poſts 
of the ſame metal; on this grate they put 
the wood for firing. When they are pour- 
ing the water from the reſervoirs which ſur- 
round the place, into the kettles, they light 
the fire underneath, and increaſe it as the 

ans fill; which they are about two hours 
in doing. When the pans are full, they 
increaſe the fire to a violent degree. The 
water then boils very vehemently in the 
pans, and reſembles an angry fea; they 
now and then throw ſome ſcoria of iron into 
the water, that the ſcum or droſs of the 
falt which ſwims a-top, may fink to the 
bottom. The water beginning to con- 


denſe gradually, the fire 1s leſſened in the 
ſame proportion, till the ſalt which remains 
becomes almoſt perfectly dry. This is done 
in about 12 hours time; then with a kind 


| 
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of rake, they gently gather all the ſurface 
or uppermoſt part of the ſalt, which for its 
whiteneſs, bright colour, and ſtrength, is 
called fel trie, or picked ſalt. This they 
ſend in caſks, made on purpoſe, into Swit- 
zerland, and at a very moderate price. 
The remainder of the falt is taken out of 
the pan promiſcuouſly, and carried into 
the workſhops (ouvroirs) where by means 
of wooden moulds, they make it into cakes 
or loaves of three or four pounds weight, 
and place them over large fires of coals to 
dry; after which they are carried into the 
warehouſes till they are fold. 

The great quantity of wood which the 
fires in the furnaces require, and the droſs 
that ſettles at the bottom of the kettles, 
like petrified ſalt, ſo hard that to get it out 
they are obliged to break it with hammers 
and hatchets, which has often put the moſt 
able artiſts upon trying to find out ſome new 
method for making + Anton and pans, in 
order to avoid theſe two inconveniencies ; 
but their attempts on this head have hitherto 
proved ineffectual. 

Theſe ſprings we have dwelt fo long 
upon, by reaſon of their ſingularity and the 
curious proceſſes for the extracting the ſalt; 
which we hope will be an apology ſufficient 
to the candid reader, 
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=” ty, 'remarkable Aſſembly of the French Clergy, Privileges of the Citizens. 


" Engliſh on it miſcarries, &c. 
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IX. Account of Bourges, Tours, Blois, Angers, Rennes, St. Malo, Breſt, Belle Ille, 
the River Villaine, and Nantz : Giving à particular Deſcription of Bourges, its Extent, 


re, Churches, Univer. 
Of Tours, 
its Bridge, famous Battle, the Mall, Cathedral, Abbey, ſuperſtitious Tradition, Origin of 
the Huguenots. Of Blois, its Bridge, Caſtie, Collegiate and other Churches, epiſcopal 
See, Feſuits College, its Trade, often taken, Meeting of the States, at which the Duke of 
Guiſe and his Brother were killed. Of Angers, its epiſcopal See, Cathedral, Cafth, 
ManufaFures, Univerſity, royal Academy, grand Proceſſion, with a remarkable Epitaph 
on a young Student and Nobleman of Lithuania. Of Rennes, its Parliament, epiſcopal. 
See and Parliament-Houſe. Of St. Malo, its Fortifications, guarded by Bull-Dogs. Its 
Harbour, Trade, Privateers, Bombardment by the Engliſh, its Shipping burnt by them, in 
1758, under the Duke of Marlborough and Commodore Howe, its epiſcopal See, Sc. 
Of Breſt, its Harbour, Station for a French Squadron, Garriſon, Attempt of the 
Aclion off Belle Iſle, in 1760, in which the French 
Fleet is deſtroyed, and the broken Remains. fly up the River Villaine. Of Nantz, 
its Fortifications, Biſhop's See, Buildings, Trade, excellent Brandy, Suburbs, remarkable 


archiepiſcopal See and Palace, with other Public Buildings, the & 


Pertnerſhip, Manufattures, famous Edict for the Proteſtants made here, perfidiouſy 


revoked 


AFTER having thus ſurveyed what- 

ever offered to us at Salines, worthy 
a traveller's curioſity, we next ſet out for 
Bourges, the capital of Berry, where we ar- 
rived after ſome days journey. The Latins 
called it Biturix, or, Avaricum Biturigum. 
It lies on the river Eure, which here receives 
the Avron, and ſome other ſmaller ſtreams, 
by which means it begins to be navigable 
here. 
which by an eaſy and gradual deſcent, at 
length reaches the — 2 of thoſe rivers 
ſarrounding the city, except on one ſide. 
This is an elegant place in the centre of 
France, and of very great extent, conſider- 
ing the ground it takes up; but within its 
walls is a large open place not built upon. 
Here one hardly ſees any body elſe but 
clergy, gentlemen, and ſtudents; for the 
whole city contains only 14800 ſouls. 
The reaſon of its being ſo thinly peopled, 
is the utter want of trade here, owing, it is 
ſaid, to a privilege which king Lewis XI. 
granted to its inhabitants, whereby every 
perſon who has once borne the office of 
mayor, echevin, or alderman, is reputed a 


I 


It ſtands on a little eminence, 


| 


| 


gentleman, and according to the predomi- 
nant humour among the French nation, 
muſt conſequently ſcorn trade. 

The government of this city is by a 
mayor, tour aldermen, the advocates and 
attorneys of the town with thirty-two coun- 
ſellors choſen from among the citizens. In 
the hands of theſe magiſtrates is lodged the 
ordinary government of the city, the ad- 


miniſtration of juſtice, and the management 


of the revenues and public money. 

Bourges is an archiepiſcopal ſee; the arch- 
biſhop, who takes to himſelf the titles of pa- 
triarch, primate of all the acquitains and me- 
tropolitan, in quality of patriarch has a juriſ- 
diction over the archbiſhops of Narbonne 
and Toulouſe, as a primate, over thoſe of 
Bourdeaux and Auſch, or Aux, and as a 
metropolitan, he has under him five ſuffra- 
grans ; namely, the biſhops of Clermont, 
St. Flour, Puy, Tulle, and Limoges. But 
the two firſt qualities are empty titles, 
which are not acknowledged by the arch- 
biſhops, over whom the prelate of Bourges 
pretends to have a juriſdiction. His annual 
income amounts to 27000 lvres. 


In 
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In this city are ſeveral fine buildings. 
The preſent town-houſe or Guildhall, was 
built by James Cceur, ſteward to king 
Charles VII. for his own private uſe, and 
a very fine one, indeed, it is; the bare 
walls coſt an hundred and thirty thouſand 
livres, a very conſiderable ſum in thoſe 
days. It is a large ſubſtantial building, 
embelliſhed with all the ornaments of ar- 
chitecture which were in uſe at that time. 
The coat of arms of this le Cœur, are to 
be ſeen in ſeveral parts with the following 
motto, in alluſion to his name, a coeur 
valliant rien impoſſible,” to a brave heart 
nothing is impoſſible. 

This houſe was bought in the year 1679, 
by the famous John Baptiſt Colbert, mi- 
niſter of ſtate, who in January 1682, ſold 
it to the mayor and aldermen of Bourges, 
for thirty-three thouſand livres, beſides a 
fine of a golden crown every year, and every 
fourth year a ſilver medal, of the value of 
ten livres. The old town-houſe which 
was built in the year 1488, the jeſuits 
purchaſed. | 
The archbiſhop's palace would be one of 
the fineſt in France, would ſome archbiſhop 
follow and execute the plan, of which Mi- 
chael Phelypeaux de la Vailliere, once the 
metropolitan of Bourges, has laid the foun- 
dation, and which he even carried pretty 
far. 


The cathedral of St. Stephen is a very 


noble pile of building, though of the Go- 
thic order, and ſtands in the higheſt part of 
the town. 

The holy chapel was built by John of 
France, duke of Berry, to be the chapel of 
his palace; it is nothing ſhort of the cathe- 
= in point of beauty, and is in the ſame 
talte. 

The palace was built by order of the 
fame prince; one part of it called the king's 
lodge, is now the apartment of the gover- 
nor of the province; and in the other, pro- 
perly called le palais, ſit the preſidial and 
other royal courts of juſtice. The great 
hall is one of the fineſt in the kingdom, 


and built without any pillars for the ſup- 
port of the roof. Here are uſually held 
the general aſſemblies of the provincial 
ſtates. : 

The ſquare of Bourbon is the largeſt in 
the city, Here ftood formerly an amphi- 
theatre, but there is no certain account of 
the æra of its demolition. It now ſerves for 
a market-place. 

In Bourges are five collegiate, and ſixteen 
parochial churches, with ſeveral convents. 
Here the jeſuits have a fine large college 
in the town houſe above-mentioned, which 
is the only one they have in this pro- 
VINCE. 

The univerſity is one of the greateſt or- 
naments of this city, and likewiſe one of 
the oldeſt in France, if it be true, that St. 
Lewis founded it. It is, however, certain, 
that it was reſtored by king Lewis XI. 
whoſe letters patent for that purpoſe, were 
iſſued in December, 1463. The four fa- 
culties are taught here, and the jeſuits have 
the four chairs of divinity, which were 
founded in the year 1627, by Henry de 
Bourbon, prince of Conde, who gave for that 
purpoſe, an eſtate in land, the annual in- 
come of which amounts to four thouſand 
livres. | 

An aſſembly of prelates was held here in 
the year 1438, when the French clergy 
acknowledged the council of Baſil, and ap- 
proved the pragmatic ſanction, as the par- 
liament of Paris did the enſuing year. This 
conſtitution was firſt drawn up by Lewis 
the Eleventh, having been afterwards cor- 
rected and enlarged by the council of Baſil. 
The principal articles (of which the whole 
has twenty-three, and twenty-one of them 
approved by pope Eugene IV.) were, that 
biſhops elected, ſhould be owned as ſuch, 
without going to Rome; that the election 
of biſhops and abbots ſhould be indepen- 
dent both of the king and the pope ; that 
the authority of a general council ſhould be 
ſuperior to that of the pope; that the pope 
ſhould not beſtow the reverſion of any living 
to his favourites; and that the court of 


Rome 
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Rome ſhould not levy any money in France 
but on urgent occaſions, and with conſent 
of the king and the Gallican church. But 
the above-mentioned pope repenting, that 
he had granted io much, broke with the 
council, and would have hindered this 
ſanction from being received in France, but 
in vain ; ſo that it continued in force till 
Francis I. aboliſhed it, in 1516, by an 
agreement called concordat, made with the 
pope, by which the king was to name to all 
the biſhoprics and abbeys in his dominions, 
and have the income of all vacant benefices 
which ſhould: be in his gift, and that the 
pope ſhould have the annats or firſt fruits, 
This concordat has been admitted in moſt, 
though not in all places in France. 
The citizens of Bourges enjoy the fol- 
lowing privileges; that their goods cannot 
be confiſcated; they are free From, garriſons 
and winter- quarters; their eſtates pay no- 
thing to the king; and ſuch as poſſeſs 


” 


| ips are exempted from the ban and 


arriere- ban, that is from ſerving in the kings 


armies, when they hold immediately of the 
crown, or mediately of ſome other Lord. 
We next ſet out for Touraine, commonly 
called the n of France, few provinces 
in that kingdom boaſting of better, and none 
of ſo little bad land. Accordingly we found 
the whole country extremely pleaſant, and 
abounding with very fine fruit. We di- 
rected our courſe directly to Tours, the 
capital; its Latin name is Turonium, an- 
ciently Cæſarodunum, and ſometimes Mar- 
tinopohs, It ſtands on the Loire between 
that river and the Cher. Here is a fine 
ſtone bridge over the Loire. | 
In the neighbourhood of this place a me- 
morable victory was gained, in the year 
732, by Charles Martel, over Abderames 
the Saracen general, who was killed with 
200,000' of his men, according to the 


French hiſtorians, though others reduce the | 
number to ſeventy-five thouſand ; and per- 


haps a much greater reduction would come 


| livres. 


of TOUR. 8, ram | 
Tours is a large and well built city, an 
the ſtreets are _ clean, on 8 8 
veral rivulets running through them from 
ſix public fountains. | 

Whilit the manufactures of gold, ſilver, 
and ſilk brocades, were in a flouriſhing con. 
dition, this city was computed to contain 
ſixty thouſand inhabitants; which number 
is reduced now to half. This city is free, 
the people paying no taille nor taillage, and 
is governed by a mayor and 12 echevins or 
aldermen, &c. _ . 
In this city there is a very fine mall, 
above a thouſand paces in length, and 
adorned on each ſide with two rows of fine 
elms. The inhabitants are ſo ſcrupulous 
with regard to that fine ornament of their 
city, that after it has rained, no perſon is 
ſuffered to play, nor even to walk in 
it, till it is dry, under a penalty of ten 


Tours is the ſee of an archbiſhop with a 
yearly income, amounting to ſixteen thou- 
ſand livres; in this dioceſe there are three 
hundred pariſhes, twelve chapters, ſeven- 
teen abbeys, ninety-eight churches, and a 
hundred and ninety-one chapels, beſides 
thoſe belonging to'the chapters. The ca- 
thedral is a fine ſtructure, and adorned with 
a library, where we ſaw ſeveral ancient ma- 
nuſcripts, faſtened by chains upon deſks. 
The two moſt curious of thoſe manuſcripts 
are, one of the pentateuch, written in ſmall 
capitals, which is reckoned to be a thouſand 
years old; and another of the four goſpels 
in Saxon characters, which ſome reckon to 
be of the ſame age, as the pentateuch, and 
others 1200 years old. 

In one of the ſuburbs is an abbey famous 
for its founder, St. Martin, and an holy 
vial kept there, with the balm with which 
king Henry the Great was anointed in the 
cathedral of Chartres, Feb. 27, 1394. 

One of the gates of Tours, is called 
Tourgon, by corruption feu Hugon, i. e. 
the late Hugon, who was count of Tours. 


11 was, it ſeems, a wicked man, and 0 
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had rendered himſelf odious ; 


ſo that a ſuperſtitious tradition prevails here, 
that he ſtill walks about; or, as Thuanus 


his cruelty 


ſays, rides up and down the orchards of Tours, 
in the night, beating ſuch as he meets with, 
and carrying them away. Davila and other 
hiſtorians pretend, that the nickname of 
Hugenots was firſt given to the French 
Proteſtants, as they uſed to meet at night 
in the ſubterraneous vaults near this gate 
of Hugon; and what ſeems to countenance 
this conjecture is, that they were firſt called 
Hugenots at Tours. Others account for 
the original of the name thus, that the lea- 
guers gave it to the reformed, becauſe they 
were for keeping the crown upon the head 
of the Bourbon line, deſcended from Hugh 
Capet ; whereas they were for giving it to 
the houſe of Guiſe, as deſcended from 
Charlemagne. But not to mention other 
derivations, which may be all wide of the 
truth, this is certain, that the Proteſ- 
tants were ſo powerful in this city, that 
they kept it firm to Henry III. and IV I 
and when the parliament of Paris declared 
for the league, the loyaliſts of that body, 
who diſſented from them, retired hither, 
and erected themſelves into another parlia- 
ment, which annulled all the edits of 
that of Paris in favour of the rebels, as 
they called them. 

In this city is a royal palace. *Tis alſo 
the ſeat of a generality, preſidial court, 
mint, and academy of the belles lettres. 
The jeſuits have likewiſe here a college, 
where they teach polite literature, philoſo- 
phy, and divinity. | 

We next took our route towards Blois, 
which is about ſeven leagues from Tours, 
to the north-eaſt ; upon our arrival at it, 
we found it an elegant city, lying in Blaiſois, 
a province in the government of Orleanois, 
one of the fineſt and moſt beautiful coun- 
tries in France. Tis the capital of its diſ- 
trict, and called Bleſum in Latin. It ſtands 
on the banks of the Loire, partly in a 
plain, and partly upon an hill. The river 
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Vienne, but joined to it by means of a fine 
ſtone bridge, on which a pyramid is erected, 
with an inſcription, to ſhew that Henry IV. 


rebuilt it in the year 1598. 


The caſtle is the moſt remarkable orna- 
ment and curioſity of this ciry. At firſt 
ſight, upon our going to take a view, it 
ſeemed to be ſeparated from the city, tho” 
Joined to it by a road contrived in the rock. 
Tis a royal palace built on a rock ſuc- 
ceſſively by ſeveral lords and princes, being 
a large and famous ſtructure it has a noble 
garden belonging to it, adorned with wa- 
ter-works, and antique ftatues. Before the 
caſtle is a very ſpacious court, with an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of Lewis XII. who was 
born here; and in it ſtands alſo the colle- 
glate church of St. Saviour. In this court 
ſeveral tournaments have been celebrated, 
at different times. | 
Within the city there are many collegiate 
and parochial churches, with diverſe con- 
vents of men and women. The pariſh of 
St. Solemnis is the largeſt of all; its church 
was entirely deſtroyed, by a ſtorm, which 
felt in June 1678, but was moſt magni- 
ficently rebuilt at the expence of Lewis 
_ 
As this is the fineſt church in the city, 
it has been made the cathedral, and the 
chapter was ſettled there when this city was 
raiſed to an epiſcopal ſee, by pope Innocent 
XII. in the year 1697. All belonging to 
this new dioceſe, has been taken out of 
that of Chartres. The biſhop of Blois is 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Paris. His 
dioceſe contains five abbeys, above ſixty 
priories, near two hundred pariſhes, and a 
vaſt number of chapels. 

Here the jeſuits have a very fine college, 
adorned with a beautiful church, finiſhed 
in the year 1671. In this college are taught 
polite literature, and philoſophy. | 

This city is the ſeat of a bailiwic, the 
Juriſdiction of which extends over the whole 
country, alſo an election under the genera- 
lity of Orleans. | 


Loire ſeparates it from the ſuburb called 
CSE) | { 
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The principal trade here is in wine and 
brandy, which are ſent to Orleans, Paris, 
Tours, Angers, Laval, and even into Hol- 
land. Here were formerly great numbers 
of tanners, but the high duties impoſed on 
leather, have made that manufactory ſink 
to nothing. They formerly made here 
ſome ſerges, and other woollen ſtuffs, but 
that branch of trade is now, inconſider- 
able. This city is alſo diſtinguiſhed for 
making the beſt watches in the kingdom. 

As Blois has frequently been the re- 
ſidence of the court, and of many perſons 
of the royal blood, the French tongue is 
ſpoken here in its greateſt purity. It was 
taken by the Proteſtants during the civil 
wars, and retaken and ſacked by the duke 
of Guiſe, in the year 1562. The ſtates of 
the kingdom were aſſembled here, in 1566, 
in order to compoſe the differences between 
the Proteſtants and Papiſts, but without 
effect. They again were afſembled in 1588, 
in order to ſuppreſs the great irregularities 
occaſioned in the kingdom by the Catholic 
league ; at which time the duke of Guiſe 
and his brother the cardinal, who were the 
heads of the league, were killed, as has 
been mentioned above, by order of king 
Henry III. 

To the weſt of this city is the foreſt of 
Blois, which takes up 5300 acres of ground. 

We came in the courſe of our tour next 
to Angers, or Angiers, the capital of An- 
jou, a very fine and well watered province. 
Its appellation in Latin 1s Andegava, or 
Andes. It hes a little above the place 
where the rivers Loire and Sarte fall into 
the Mayenne, which latter divides this city 
nearly into two equal parts. This was an- 
ciently called Juliomagus. The firſt walls 
were raiſed by John, ſurnamed Lack-land, 
king of England, and duke of Anjou ; 
but prince Lewis, afterwards king Lewis 
VIII. fon of Philip Auguſtus, cauſed thoſe 
walls to be demoliſhed, whoſe fon and ſuc- 
ceſſor, St. Lewis, built them up as they 
ſtill are. Here are likewiſe antique forti- 
lications. 
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Angers is a large and populous Place 
containing 9000 houſes, and about 30,000 
inhabitants, in ſixteen pariſhes, twelve of 
which are within the town, and four in the 
ſuburbs. They are all free from the tailles 
except part of one e, where the pa. 
riſhioners pay it. Here are likewiſe eight 
collegiate churches, and a great number of 
convents, both of men and women. This 
city is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Tours. His dioceſe 
contains 462 pariſhes, and twenty-three 
chapels of eaſe. The cathedral is remark- 
able for three very high ſteeples built on 
its portico, of which that in the middle 
reſts upon the foundations of the two others, 
Its roof is very high, large, and bold, but 
is not ſupported by any pillars; and in ge- 
neral *tis an elegant ſtructure. 

Its ſtrong caſtle is built on a rock, and 
ſurrounded with ditches cut into it, being 
very ſteep on the ſide of the river running 
at the foot of it. This caſtle is flanked 
with ſeveral large towers, and has an half. 
moon at the gate which leads to the ſu- 
burbs. It was built by St. Lewis, during 
the wars with the Engliſh and Britons ; and 
and it ſerves now as a priſon for ſtate-delin- 
quents. 

This city is under the government of a 
mayor and four aldermen, choſen annually, 
twelve counſellors, eight aſſeſſors, a city 
attorney, a commiſſary, and a recorder. 
Their juriſdiction extends over the manu- 
factories, ſet up in town, ſuburbs, and li- 
berty thereof. The manufactures here 
conſiſt of fine woollen ſtuffs, ſtriped with 
filk and gold. They alſo bleach wax here, 
and linen cloth. In the town are likewiſe 
ſome ſugar bakers, 

The univerſity, one of the moſt famous 
in France, was founded by St. Lewis. 
They teach here the civil and canon law, 
divinity, phyſic, and the liberal arts. A 
chair for a profeſſor of the mathematics has 
been lately erected here, in the college of 
the fathers of the oratory. | 


5 Lewis 


Lewis XIV. eſtabliſned in this city a 
royal academy, in the year 1685, with the 
ſame privileges as that of Paris. It conſiſts 
of thirty-ſix members, who muſt all be na- 
tives or inhabitants of the province. They 
are not to meddle with religion, any part of 
- divinity, or politics, nor to judge of the 
literary works of any but their own mem- 
bers. They have a director, chancellor, ſe- 
cretary, and four officers. Sat s ens 
Here is a great proceſſion celebrated an- 
nually at a feſtival, called la fete du Dieu, 
which is on corpus Chriſti-day, where all the 
prieſts and monks; with the principal in- 
habitants and numbers of ſtrangers, carry 
lighted torches in their hands, and repre- 
ſentations of ſcripture hiſtories engraved, to 
attone for the pretended crime of their 
archdeacon Berengarius, who oppoſed tran- 
ſubſtantiation, at the time that doctrine 
was firſt preached here, about the year 
1019. rs 1] 
_ Ph of the town ſtands very low; ſo 
that it is proverbially faid in the neighbour- 
ing country, that Angers is a low town, 
has high ſteeples, rich ſtrumpets, and poor 
J 8 
| In ſurveying the church of St. Julien 
here, we were ſtruck with a Latin epitaph, 
written with a good deal of ſpirit and ten- 


derneſs, by a tutor on his much beloved 


pupil, though the language is not of 
equal elegance and grammatical correctneſs 
throughout. Reader, whoever thou art, 
learn in ſhort the fate of Leo Charles Sapieha 
de Godek, a youth whoſe life far ſurpaſſed 
his tender age, and any hopes which could 
be conceived, and whoſe death was above 
fear. He, mindful of the Sapiehan family, 
than which Poland and Lithuania, his 
native country, neither knows at preſent 
nor commemorates in its annals any greater, 
with regard either to the antiquity of that 
race, in whoſe veins is ſome ad mixture of 
the royal blood of the Jagellans, or with 
regard to their great elevation in point of 
honours ; and at the ſame time not forget- 
ting his anceſtors, whether more illuſtrious 
Vol. I. Nums. XXXVI. 
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for their birth or exploits is uncertain, did 
in the 13th year of his age, withdraw him- 
ſelf from his country without his parents 
knowledge, that, being thus removed from 
the endearing fondneſs of his father and mo- 
ther, to exceſs ſhewn him as their only 


child, and the hope of their family, he 


might form both his body and mind in fo- 
reign countries, by ſuch arts and accom- 
pliſhments as ſhould render him a worthy 
ſucceſſor of his illuſtrious anceſtors. He 
travelled into Germany, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Holland, the Netherlands, Great Bri- 
tain, and France, he alſo traverſed the ſeas 
which ſurround theſe ſeveral kingdoms, 
having exported thence no other wares 
than ſuch virtues and arts, as truely diſ- 
tinguiſh a birth ſo noble from the vulgar. 
But while amidſt the precepts of philoſophy 
and the manly exerciſes which he learned in 
this city, after the diſturbances in the 
French court had ceaſed, he was projectin 
to viſit alſo Italy and Aſia, Spain and Afri- 
ca, in order to add to his knowledge, and 
appropriate to himſelf whatever was praiſe 
worthy in any part of the globe, behold 
he falls into the mercileſs jaws of cruel 
death, before he had completed the 18th 
year of his age, on the 8th of September, 
1681. iir et e. 9 

The companion of his travels, and his 
tutor, Albert Tuſki, a Poliſn gentleman, 
whoſe grief ſhall not end but with his laſt 
breath, becauſe he could not go before, or 
at leaſt follow ſo illuſtrious a pupil, whom 
he bore abour, as it were, in'his arms over 
ſo many countries and ſeas, marked our 
with theſe few lines this place, which he 
before had thoroughly drenched with in- 
numerable tears, where he depoſited the 
mortal remains of his very dear pupil, (a 
ſuſpicion of the peſtilence from which his 


death was not free, not permitting him to 


a more worthy burying place,) till he could 
find an opportunity of tranſporting them 
into his own country, among the ſepulchres 
of his anceſtors, where they ſhall be watered 
with more abundant tears, and honoured- 


with 
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The name of this country was, hereto- 
fore, Armorica, that is, ad mare ſita,” 
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with a more fuitable monument even in the 
churches and religious convents, founded 
and endowed by Yin anceſtors. © Alas! H- 
luſtrious ſoul! are duſt-and aſhes the only 
parts of thee which I ſhall carry home to 
ray country and noble family !---A. T.“ 
The extreme tenderneſs of this piece, will, 
it is hoped, make ſome amends for its 
length. | 

In the city of Angers we likewiſe ſaw 
ſome remains. of Roman antiquities, and 
part of an amphitheatre in one of the 
{uburbs, where ſeveral medals of the old 
Roman emperors have been dug up at 
different times. | 

The province of which Angers is the ca- 
pital; namely, Anjou, e the title of 
duke to ſeveral princes of the royal family, 
and particularly to the preſent king 
France, and the late Philip V. king of 
Spain, before they came to their crowns. 
We proceeded on and came into the pro- 
vince of Britany, which the Latins call 
Britannia Minor, in French, B e, and 
formerly Armorica, and in the mi | 
Letavia, from the Welch daw, Which 
ſignifies on the water. It took its modern 
name, according to ſome, front thoſe people of 
Great Britain, who having eſcaped the fury 


of the Saxon invaders, in the iſland, arrived 


on theſe coaſts, where they were courteouſly 
received, and in proceſs of time, incorpo- 


rated with them into one body ; but it ſeems 


more probable, and the kind reception 
which the fugitive Britons met with in Bre- 
tagne confirms it, that the continent was 


the mother. country, which the Amorici or 


Celts inhabited, and from theſe proceeded 
the firſt colony ſent into our iſland, the 
peopling of the world having been original- 
ly from eaſt to weſt, and not from weſt to 


from its ſituation on the fea, which ſur- 
rounds it, except towards the eaſt, where it 
borders on Anjou and Maine, to the north- 


eaſt on Normandy, and to the ſouth-weſt | 


I, 


on Poitou. This is one of the largeſt pro. 
vinces in France, being very fertile in corn 
and paſtures, with many rich mines, and 
an excellent ſite for trade. But this is not a 
place to dwell on theſe particulars. 
At length we . at Rennes, the ca- 
pital of the province, its Latin name is 
Rhedones, from the people of the latter 
denomination, who were the moſt famous 
among the Armorici. It was anciently cal- 
led Conclate. The city ſtands on the con- 
fluence of the rivers Iſle and Villaine, whoſe 
united ſtream divides the city into two 
parts, and occaſions the flouriſhing ſtate of 
its trade by means of the large boats which 
come here from the ſea, tho' upwards of 14 
leagues diſtant. 1 170928 1 
-- Here formerly reſided the counts of Bri. 


of | tany. It is alſo the ſeat of the parliament 


of the whole province, eſtabliſhed here by 
king Henry II. in the year 1553. The 
preſident and counſellors of this parliament 
ſerve by turns, the one half of them fix 
months in the year, and the other half the 


ages remaining ſix months. It is the ſee of 2 


biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the metropoli- 
tan of T ours. The dioceſe 1 63 
pariſhes, beſides two famous abbeys within 
the city; namely, St. Magdalene and St. 
George, alſo a college of jeſuits, and divers 
other religious houſes. The cathedral is 
dedicated to St. Peter, and beſides, here are 
ſeveral other parochial churches. | 
The palace where the 1 ſits is a 
fair building, the great ſtair- caſe at the en- 
trance into it, is a curious piece of work- 
manſhip and very much admired. Rennes 
is agreeably ſituated in a fruitful country, 
being environed with paſtures, groves, and 
foreſts. 4 | | 
We directed our courſe next towards the 
' coaſt, and arrived at St. Malo, forty miles 
north-weſt of Rennes. This is one of the 
rincipal towns and ports of Upper Britany. 
ts Latin name is Maclovium, a ſmall but 
populous place. It ſtands on a rocky iſland, | 
called the iſland. of Aron, in the Engliſh 


channel, but is joined to the continent by 
= means 


| 


- which, brought a bombardment upon the 
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eans of a long cauſeway, not above thirty | 
| 1 For and on the northern coaſt of 
Britany. The beginning of this cauſeway 
is defended by a ſtrong caftle, flanked with 
large towers, The harbour is ſpacious, and 
one of the beſt on the coaſt, but of difficult 
entrance; as being ſurrounded with ſeveral 
rocks, and at a tide of ebb-left almoſt dry; 
ſo that it will not admit large veſſels, tho' 
by this means it is very eaſy to build or re- 
fit ſuch ſnipping as can enter it. On the 
neighbouring rocks are ten different forts; 
and the town is ſurrounded with walls, deep 
ditches, and always guarded by a ſufficient 
garriſon. As ſoon as the gates are ſhut, 
they let looſe upon the ramparts twelve or 
thirteen very fierce bull-dogs, which would 
infallibly tear in pieces ſuch as would ven- 
ture to come near them; for which .reaſon 
it is commonly ——_— Sts" Male . 

rded by dogs, though theſe be deſign 

* to — 4 garriſon from a furpriſe. 
This city is alſo ſecured towards the {ea by 
2 ſhoal of fand that encompaſſes it, and be- 
ſides the rocks, by ſmall iſlands; fa that the 
harbour is reputed one of the keys of 
France, Thig city is very confiderable, not 
only for its ſtrength, but alſo for its trade. 
The inhabitants are 2 people, noted 
for their ſkill in maritime affairs; by which 
means great numbers of privateers are fitted 
out in time of war from this place, which 
very much diſturb the trade of thoſe ſeas, 
and accordingly made feveral Engliſh cap- 
tures, during the reign of king William, 


town; tho“ it received little damage. But 
in the year 1758, a. ſelect body of above 
twenty thouſand Britiſh troops under the 
duke of Marlborough, and a powerful 

ſquadron commanded by commodore Howe, 
having landed at Cancalle-bay, between the 
6th and th of June, they burnt all the 
ſhipping in St. Malo's harbour, to the num- 

ber of a hundred both great and ſmall; af- 

ter which, finding the town impracticable, 


. 
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they re-embarked, and arrived ſoon after at | 
Spithead with little or no laſs. 1 


* 
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Beſides their trade to England in time of 
peace, Holland, and Spain, they fit out a 
great number of ſhips, from an hundred to 
three hurdlred tons for the cod-fiſhery on 
the coaſt of Newfoundland. 

St. Malo derives its name from Maclovius, 
its firſt biſnop, and was founded on the 
ruins of the ancient Aleth, or Guich-Aleth; 
it was no more than an abbey till the 
biſnopric of Guich-Aleth, or Quidalet, was 
tranſlated thither in the year 1172, ever 
ſince which time, it has retained the title 
of an epiſcopal ſee, under the metropolitan 
of Tours. The biſhop is temporal lord of 
the city, has an hundred and ſixty pariſhes 
in his dioceſe, with an annual income of 
thirty-ſix thouſand livres. The cathedral 
of St. Vincent is one of the moſt ancient in 
all France. Beſides, here are ſeveral fine 
monaſteries and other conſiderable public 
buildings. | 

Keeping along the coait we next came to 
Leon, or St. Pol or Paul de Leon, other- 
wite Leandoul. Its Latin name is Fanum 
Sancti Pauli Leonini, and anciently portus 


Staviocanus, or civitas Ofiſmiorum. This 


was. a confiderable place even in Cæſar's 
time, who in his commentaries, makes men- 
tion of the Oſiſmii, whoſe capital city, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, was Vorganicum, which 
is called Vorgium in the Roman itinerary, 
and Ofiſmi in the notitia Imperii. It has 
been long ſince ruined; and out of its an- 
cient dioceſe have been formed theſe three, 
namely, St. Pol de Leon, St. Brieux, and 
Treguierr.. 

St. Pol de Leon lies on the northern coaſt 
of Britany, between Treguier and Breſt, 
about eight leagues from the former, and 
eleven from the Jatter. Ir is the principal 
place of the diſtrict, called Leonois, and one 
of the firſt baronies in the province, which 
has been long in the family of the dukes of 
Rohan, who upon that account have a 
right of preſiding in the aſſembly of the 
ſtares, alternately with the duke de la Tre- 
mouille, baron of Vitre. ; 
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This city has a ſafe harbour, and is de- 
fende d by a fortreſs, in which ſome of the 
dukes of Britany have formerly reſided. It 
is alſo an epiſcopal ſee, and its prelate a 
ſuffragan to the metropolitan of Tours. 
The dioceſe is ſituated at the extremity of 
Lower Britany, along the ſea-coaſt, from 
the road of Breſt to the river Morlaix. Its 
firſt biſhop, named Paul, who died in the 


year 600, and was canonized, gave the 


appellation of St. Paul or Pol to this 
cit. 6 n 

The inhabitants here ſpeak the Low-Bri- 
tiſh, analogous to our Welch, in greater 
purity and elegance than in the other parts 
of Britany. ; | el 
Our next route according to the direction 
of the coaſt, was to Breſt, called in Latin 
Breſtia, formerly Geſocribate, and thought 
by ſome to be the brivatis portus of the 
ancients. This is a famous ſea-port town, 
ſituated on the north ſide of a large and 
commodious bay or harbour, which opens 


to the ocean in the moſt extreme weſtern 


of the continent of France; this is a 
ſmall fortified city, and the ſtreets narrow; 
it is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, which ſtands 


on a rock very ſteep towards the ſea, and 


likewiſe by a tower, oppoſite to the caſtle 
which the entrance into the port on 
that ſide. It is ſurrounded on the land- 
ſide with a broad ditch and ſome other 
works. It has a ious fine road and 
harbour, the latter being ſurrounded with 
ver quays, upon which are built 

FF. 090 = af filled with naval 


very 
ſtores-of all kinds. The harbour lies be- 


tween the city and ſuburb of Recouvrance, 


which is as large as half the city. The 


yoad is extremely ſpacious, and might con- 
tain five hundred men of war, but the en- 
trance to it, called the goulet, on account 
of its narrowneſs, is exceeding difficult, and 
that by reaſon of certain blind rocks known 
by the names of Minons, Filets, and Min- 
gants, which lie under water at high tide ; 
this port is, therefore, the moſt ſecure re- 


treat for the French king's ſhips of war, 


of BRE S T, from 
and it is the only one he has upon this ſide 
the Mediterranean; ſo that this town is 
one of the grand magazines of the admi- 
ralty of France, Toulon in the Mediterra. 
nean being the other, and in this harbour 
the greateſt number of the French navy, as 
in that the ſhips of greateſt burthen winter, 
and are fitted out. The naval ſtores ang 
neceflary proviſions for ſeventy fail of men 
of war are laid up at Breſt, and ſhips of 
eighty and ninety guns are built here, which 
makes it-a populous and rich place. Here 
is always a ſtrong garriſon in the caſtle, 
commanded by ſtaff-officers. Lewis XIV. 
cauſed an arſenal to be built here, and he 
erected an academy for the marine. 

In the year 1694, the Engliſh made an 
attempt upon Breſt, but the deſign per- 
ſpired; ſo that the avenues being defended 
by a numerous train of artillery, and an 
army ſuperior to that of the invaders, ge- 
neral Talmarſh, who commanded the Eng. 
liſh, was mortally wounded in making the 
deſcent, and the forces were obliged to re- 
tive wn ot e 
Me proceeded on along the coaſt till we 
came oppoſite to Belle-iſle, which is an 
iſland about fix leagues from the coaſt of 
Britany in the dioceſe of Vannes. The an- 
cients called it Caloneſus, i. e. the beauti- 
ful iſland, of the ſame import with its 
French name. The Dutch call it Bzlyn. 
It is about fix leagues long 'and two broad. 
This iſland is chiefly' memorable as, off its 
coaſt, in the year 1759, admiral Hawke, 
with a ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips, burnt, 
funk, and deſtroyed moſt of the French fleet 
from Breſt, under Conflans, which latter 
was, himſelf, either mortally wounded, 
or loſt in making his eſcape in his boat 
to'ſhore. Two of the enemies ſhips went 
irrecoverably to the bottom, with all the men. 
The ſhattered remains of his fleet to the 
number of ſeven fail, ran up for ſhelter, 
after throwing their guns over board, into 
the river Villaine in Britany, and there con- 
tinued for ſome time after, ſome of them 
| being diſabled on account of the ſhallowneh 

| ) 
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of the water. The Engliſh indeed loſt two 
of their men of war, by too eager a pur- 
ſuit of the enemy in ſhore, but all the 
hands were ſaved, their loſs otherwiſe was 
inconſiderable. The Villaine, and the Loire, 
are the only navigable rivers in this pro- 
vince. And had not theſe ſhips of the 
enemy thus eſcaped up that narrow river, 
into which it was not adviſeable to purſue 
them, eſpecially as the banks were lined 
with batteries, they had all certainly fallen 
into our hands. £ | 

The next place in our road, on the coaſt, 
was Nantz, or Nantes. The ancient Ro- 
mans called it Condivictum, or civitas 
Nannetum, and its preſent Latin name is 
Nannetes. This is the ſecond city in Bri- 
tany, and the capital of Nantois, lying 
on the northern bank of the river Loire, 
near the confluence of the Ardre, and 
about thirty-two miles from the ſea, to 
the eaſt, *Tis one of the principal tra- 
ding towns in the kingdom, being pretty 
large, populous, and well ſituated. Nantz 
is ſurrounded with ramparts, and very deep 
ditches, having alſo ſome fortifications. It 
has an old caſtle, flanked with large round 
towers towards the city, and with ſome half- 
moons towards the ſuburbs of St. Clement. 
Nantz was formerly the ſeat of the dukes 
of Britany, to whoſe eldeſt ſon it gave the 
title of count. Tis the ſee of a biſhop, 
who is ſuffragan to the - metropolitan of 
Tours, and by virtue of his dignity, he is 
a counſellor in the parliament of Rennes. 
Here is alſo a chamber of accompts, an 
office for the finances, a preſidial court, 
with an univerſity, which was founded about 
the year 1460. | 
Among the many public buildings in 
this city, the moſt remarkable are the fol- 
lowing ; namely, the cathedral dedicated 
to St. Peter, which is a large antique ſtruc- 
ture, adorned with high towers. In it are 
to be ſeen the tombs of ſeveral dukes of 
Britany. Next the collegiate church of the 
Virgin Mary, ſeveral parochial churches, 
diverſe monaſteries, the town-houſe, built 


in the modern taſte of architecture, the pa- 
lace of the chamber of accompts, that of 
the preſidial court, with a beautiful tower 


and clock, and a ſtately hoſpital. 


The trade of this city to the French co- 
lanies in America, alſo to Spain and Por- 
tugal, is conſiderable, not including that 
of European nations who come hither. 
But large ſhips can come no further up 
the Loire, than the village of Paimbceuf, 
where they are unloaded into ſmaller veſ- 
lels, which go up to Nantz; fo that this 
city is a conſiderable mart, vaſt quantities 
of all forts of merchandize being brought 
in by the river Loire; and hence, by means 
of the ſame river, foreign goods are {ent 
to Anjou, Blois, Orleans, &c. and the na- 
tive commodities brought down. An ex- 
cellent fort of brandy, commonly diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of this city, is ex- 
ported from thence into foreign countries. 
On account of this convenient ſituation 
for trade, the city has been conſiderably 
increaſed from time to time; and there are 
now four ſuburbs round it, which toge- 
ther are much larger than the city itſelf, 
and very well filled with inhabitants. One 
of the ſuburbs, called the Foſſe, lies near 
the harbour, and is inhabited by rich mer- 
chants. Here is a large quay, along which 
ſtand very fine houſes, and large ware- 
houſes. 8 | x 

Here is a very particular kind of ſociety, 
or partnerſhip, eſtabliſhed above a century 
ago, between the merchants of Nantz and 
thoſe of Bilboa in Spain. This ſociety is 
called the contractation, and has in each 
of theſe cities a reciprocal tribunal, in the 
nature of a conſular juriſdiction. So that 
a merchant of Nantz, who happens to be 
at Bilboa, has a right to ſit in this tribunal, 
and has a deliberative voice; and the mer- 
chants of Bilboa are uſed in the ſame man- 
ner when they are at Nantz. *Tis on ac- 
count of this ſociety, that the Spaniſh wool 
pays but a very ſmall duty at Nantz; and 
that in return, the linens of Britany are up- 
on the ſame footing at Bilboa. Theſe two 

cities 
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cities had even formerly ſhips in common, | ever ſince ſettled in the Proteſtant coun. 
which traded for the profit of the partner- | tries which received them with open arms, 
ſhip; but this is now no longer practiſed. mournfully commemorate every year. | 
They have eſtabliſhed of late years at Nantz Notwithſtanding this political alteration, 
2 manufacture of cotton-linens, which ſuc-] introduced by the deſpotic Lewis XIV 
ceeds as well as that which has been long | there are ſtill great numbers of Proteſtants 
ſince ſet up at Rouen, and may even ex- | in F rance, though concealed, eſpecially in 
ceed it in time, ſince cotton and indigo are | the ſouthern parts of that kingdom. And 
much cheaper here than in the latter city. | what infinite detriment has accrued to it 
This city is very much celebrated in hiſ- from the expulſion of ſo uſeful and ſober a 
tory; and here Henry IV. furnamed le | body of men, forced to quit it, among 
Grand, having by the famous edict in 1598, | whom were many induſtrious and ingenious 
commonly known by the edict of Nantz, | mechanics, is evident from the advantages 
granted the Huguenots, or reformed of | ariſing from their ſettlement in ſuch coun- 
France, the public exerciſe of their reli- | tries as entertained them, particularly Eng- 
gion over the whole kingdom; and though | land, where the filk manufactures, curious 
it had been regiſtered in the parliament of | arts, &c. have received conſiderable im- 
Paris, alſo confirmed and fworn to by his | provement by their means, and who in ge- 
ſueceſſors Lewis XIII. and XIV. the latter | neral are ſtaunch friends to the Britiſh go. 
moſt perfidiouſly revoked it in the year | vernment, and prefent royal family; con- 
x685, cruelly perſecuting his Proteſtant | ſequently declared enemies to their native 
ſubjects, and driving them out of the king- | king, who barbarouſly expelled them their 
\ dom. This zra, that body of men, where- | country. | LP 


IX. A Deſcription of Poitiers, Rochelle, Rochfort, the [es of RE, and Oleron, Sain- 
* _ _ tohge, Angoulcme, Lyons, and Trevoux; giving an Account in particular of the City 
ef Poitiers, its Courts, * See, Monuments of Antiquity, fignat Victory of Edward 
the Black Prince, c. Of Rochelle, the principal Seat formerly of the Proteſtants, 
its Port, Trade, Biſhops See, Colleges and Courts of the Ile of Re. Of Rochefort, it; 
Harbour, Dock, Structures, Fortifications, and the Jie of Oleron. Of Saintes, its Bi- 
 ſhopric Income, and Monuments of Antiquity. Of Angouleſme, its Epiſcopal See, and 
Trade. Of the City of Lyons, a Temple built here by ſixty Nations, its Abbeys, Con- 

* wents, Jeſuits Colle, Town-Houſe, and Exchange, c. Laftly, of Trevoux, its Par- 
lament, Printing-Houſe, French Dictionaiy pubhſhed here, its public Buildings. And an 
Account of the Principality of Dombes. e ; 


AVING ſet out from Nantz, we ar- next after Paris, but it is not peopled in 

rived next at Poitiers, in the province | proportion to its extent, there being corn- 
of Poitou. Its Latin name is Pictavium, fields and meadows within the walls; for 
the ancient Lemunum and alſo Auguſtori- the city has been fo reduced by the civil 
tum, which is the capital of the whole pro- wars, that it has almoſt become a deſert; 
vince. It ſtands upon a hill on the left here are, however, twenty-four pariſhes, 
bank of the little river Clain, into. which | five abbeys, and ſeveral convents. It is 
falls here another rivulet iffuing from a] the ſeat of a ſeneſchalſhip, a preſidial court, 
pond. It hes about eighteen leagues from | a generality, an office of the finances, a 
the ſea-coaſt, to the eaſt. Were the circuit | mint, and likewiſe an univerſity, which 
of this city only conſidered, it would per- was founded in the year 1431, This city 


haps be reckoned the firſt in the 1 is the ſee of a biſhop, who is —__ 
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the metropolitan of Bourdeaux. The civil 

overnment is adminiſtered by a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, and twelve ſworn coun- 
ſellors. The mayor bears the title of cap- 
tain and governor of Poictiers, with the pri- 
vilege of nobility to himſelf and his de- 
ſcendants, which, with many other advan- 
tages, were granted by the kings of France, 
in like manner, to the aldermen and their 
poſterity z but theſe now only belong to 
the mayor. Here are ſome remains of an 
amphitheatre, and other Roman monu- 
ments. And about the diſtance of half a 
league from the gates, is a ſtone of a pro- 
digious magnitude, ſupported by four pil- 
lars, twenty-five feet long, and ſeventeen 
broad, in all its four ſides. 


In the neighbourhood of Poictiers, Ed- | 


ward the Black Prince obtained a memo- 
rable victory over the French, in the year 
1356, at which he took John their king, 
with his ſon r priſoners. 
In the courſe o 

to la Rochelle, the capital of the province 
of Aunis, and about ſeventy miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Poictiers. Its Latin name is 
Rupella, and formerly it was called portus 
Santonum, as having been dependent on 
Saintonge. This has been always a very 
conſiderable port, and trading town. 

Rochelle having been the principal ſeat 
of the Reformed in France, whoſe inha- 
bitants embraced Calviniſm in the ſixteenth 
century, ſuffered — during the ci- 
vil wars, and having been fortified by them, 
was often valiantly defended, and long 
poſſeſſed by that body, till at length Lewis 
XIII. after a long and famous ſiege, made 
himſelf maſter of it, in the year 1628, and 
on the 8th of October, chiefly for want of 
the promiſed ſuccours from England, which 
did not arrive in time, and by means of an 
admirable bank of earth that cardinal Ri- 


chelieu had cauſed to be raiſed againſt it, 


on the ſide of the ocean, by which the ta- 
king of it was very much facilitated amidſt 
the diſmal calamities of famine and peſti- 
lence, &c. which infeſted the beſieged. 


our tour we next came | ge 


After it was taken, the king ordered the 
walls and fortifications to be demoliſhed, 
except only two towers that defend the 
port. But his ſon Lewis XIV. cauſed new, 
and very ſtrong fortifications to be raiſed 
round it. The port is almoſt of a circular 
figure, and about 1500 paces in circuit. 
One of the abovementioned towers defend- 
ing the port, is a priſon for ſtate eriminals, 
and the other is called the tower of the 
chain. No veſſel can enter into the har- 
bour without the leave of the governor, 
or captain of this laſt tower. Here a con- 
ſiderable trade is carried on into the iſlands 
of America, to which all the neceſſaries of 
life are ſent, and from thence the veſſels 
employed in it, bring back the product of 


peace, alſo the Dutch, the Swedes, and 
the Danes, ſend yearly to Rochelle a vaſt 
number of ſhips, in order to load wine, 
brandy, ſalt, paper, linen- cloths, and ſer- 


es. | 

The principal manufacture carried on 
here, is the refining of ſugar. They have 
of late ſet up here a manufactory of earth- 
en-ware, which ſucceeds very well. This 
city has broad and ſtraight ftreets, with 
neat houſes, ſupported by piazzas and por- 
ticos, under which one is ſheltered both 
from the rain and the ſun. The city in ge- 
neral is well built. In the year 1649, the 
epiſcopal ſee of Maillerais was removed hi- 
ther, and the iſle of Re, together with 


number of about an hundred towns and 
villages, were taken from the dioceſe of 
* and added to it. The biſhop is 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. 


forms are taught up to philoſophy inclu- 
ſive, alſo a college of phyſic, a ſchool of 
anatomy and botany, for the inſtruction of 
young ſurgeons and apothecaries, and a ſe- 
minary where the jeſuits teach divinity, to 
ſuch as deſign to take holy orders. Here 
is alſo a preſidial court, a ſovereign court, 
for the ſalt-marſhes in the weſt, and a mint. 


— 


The 


thoſe countries. The Engliſh, in time of 


many other neighbouring places, to the 


Here is a college of jeſuits, where all the 
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The ifle of Re, which lies on the coaſt 
of Aunis and Saintonge, being under the 
government of the former, and in the bay 
of Biſcay, is only a league ſrom the conti- 
nent, and about three from Rochelle. It 
is four leagues in length, by one or two 
in breadth. Its Latin name is Radis, or 
Ratis, and produces large quantities of 
wine, and falt, the former indeed but indif- 
ferent, but it ſerves to make brandy. This 
iſland being extremely well ſituated for 
trade, is very populous, containing ſix pa- 
riſnes, ſeveral villages, and four pretty con- 
ſiderable forts. The inhabitants pay no 
taille, their iſland being conſidered as a fo- 
reign countty. There is here, however, an 
office for receiving the ſalt duty. 


Upon this iſland an unſucceſsful and 


fatal attempt was made under the duke of 
Buckingham, when he endeavoured to re- 
lieve Rochelle from the ſiege abovemen- 
tioned. The troops employed in that ex- 
pedition, were almoſt totally ruined; and 
the clamours in this nation were very high 
againſt that miniſter and favourite. | 
_ We next proceeded: to Rochefort, which 
lies about rwenty-three miles fouth of la 
Rochelle. In Latin it is called Rupi for- 
tium, and it lies in the province of Aunis, 
on the river Charente, about a league and 
an half from its mouth. It was formerly 
only a ſmall village that belonged to a pri- 
vate family, from whom Lewis XIV. 
bought it, in the year 1664, in order to 
build a city here. For it having been ob- 
ſerved, that from this place to the ſea, the 
river was large enough to carry the largeſt 
ſhips, the bottom excellent for anchorage, 
and the banks very even and ſolid, a reſo- 
lation was taken thereupon to build a city, 
which was accordingly executed. It has a 
very commodious harbour, and is one of 
the ſtations for the royal navy of France; 
ſo that here are all the neceſſary magazines 
for ſhipping, and a ſpacious and convenient 
dock, where, in the year 1690, they built 
fifteen galleys, and two large men of war, 
in leſs than eight months time. Here are 
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ſeveral other ſtately buildings, as a victual. 
ling ware-houſe, a foundery, a manufacto 

of ſail- cloth, the hotel called Cazernes, for 
the education of three hundred gentlemen 
of -noble families, deſigned to ſerve in.the 
navy, and who are taught at the king's ex- 
pence, whatever. may fit them for that ſer. 
vice. This hotel ſerves now to lodge the 
marines, and is an hoſpital for ſick ſeamen, 
and ſoldiers, &c. The entrance of the ri. 
ver, and road, is defended by ſeveral forts, 
which render it impoſſible for any ſhips that 
would come to attack the city ; and-about 
a league below Rochefort, there is a long 
ſtoccado acroſs the river, which is defended 
by a fort, on which are planted forty-four 


ns. | 

About three leagues from the ſhore of 
Aunis, lies the iſland of Oleron, in the bay 
of Biſcay, the ancients called it Uliarius. 
It is about five leagues long, and two broad. 
The inhabitants here having been able and 
expeft ſailors, for theſe ſix or ſeven hundred 
years paſt, have drawn up rules for the 
marine, called the laws of Oleron, which 
have ſerved as a model to other maritime 
powers, with regard to ſea affairs. Theſe 
iſlanders have always enjoyed very conſi- 
derable privileges, both under the dukes 
of Aquitain, and the kings of France, and 
England. They had a governor peculiar 
to themſelves, who had a very extenſive au- 
thority. N 

This ifland, together with that of Re, 
was taken in the ſixteenth century, by the 
citizens of Rochelle, and as theſe iſlanders 
were very well affected to them, on account 
of the reformed religion, which moſt of 
them profeſſed, they continued maſters of 
theſe iſlands till the year 1625, at which 
time Lewis XIII. took them again. | 

The ſoil of Oleron is extremely fruitful, 
producing corn, and wine; alſo plenty of 
{alt is made here, from the ſea water. It 
contains about ten or twelve thouſand in- 
habitants; and upon a head-land in it is a 
light-houſe, called Chaſſiron, and on its caſt 


ſide ſtands a very ſtrong caſtle. 


Our 
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Our courſe along the coaſt led us next; In the neighbouring fields we ſaw a 
to Saintes, a city of Upper Saintonge, | ſpring, from which iſſues out a vaſt volume 
which lies about thirty-five miles ſouth-eaſt | of water, as if it were a torrent. 
of Rochelle. It was anciently called Xain- | We next prepared to ſet out for Lyons, 
tes, in Latin Santones, it is a very antique | the capital of Lyonnois, in Latin called 
city, ſituated on the river Charente. This | Lugdunum, Lugdunum Seguſtanorum, or 
city is pretty large, but not very well built, | Celtarum. It ſtands at the confluence of 
and thinly peopled, eſpecially ſince the re- the Soane, and Rhone; and is one of the 
vocation of the edict of Nantz, and the | fineſt and moſt conſiderable cities in Eu- 
erſecution of the Proteſtants conſequent | rope, on account of its ſituation, extent, 
thereupon. | | l and riches. It is faid to have been founded 
Saintes is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuf- | in the year 41, or 42, before the Chriſtian 
fragan to the metropolitan of Bourdeaux. æra by Lucius Minucius Plancus, who was 
This prelate adminiſters what is called high, | collegue in the conſulſhip with Æmilius 
mean, and low Juſtice, by a bailiff whom | Lepidus. He peopled it with a colony of 
he appoints over three parts of the city, | Roman citizens, whom the Allobroges had 
and ſome country pariſhes. His annual re- | driven from Vienne. That it had the 
yenue is only 12000 livres. name of Lugdunum among the Romans, 
In this city are to be ſeen ſeveral aque-| is evident, from an inſcription found at 
ducts, an amphitheatre, a triumphal arch | Gaera in Italy, in which, ſpeaking of colo- 
over the bridge of the Charente, a great | nies brought into Gaul, mention is made 
number of inſcriptions, and other monu- | of Lugdunum, &c. It retained the name 
ments, of the ancient Romans. of Lugdun, which the Gauls had given 
Here is likewiſe a ſeneſchalſhip, and pre- | the hill on which it ſtands, and in their 
fidial court; and at Saintes, they manufac- language ſignified * the hill of ravens.” 
ture a great number of braſs guns. After Auguſtus had diſmembered from the 
We proceeded next to Angouleſme, | Celtes ſeveral provinces which he annexed 
about ten leagues from Saintes, to the eaſt, | to Aquitain, he ordered that Lyons ſhould 
the place which we laſt ſet out from. The | be the capital of a province, thence called 
Latins call it Engoliſma, and anciently Ra- | Lugdunenſis. Afterwards, under the Ro- 
tiaſtum. It lies in the middle of the pro- man emperors, Lyons became one of the 
vince of Angoumois, upon the top of an | moſt conſiderable cities in all their domini- 
hill ſurrounded with rocks, at the foot of | ons: for after the Romans had conquered 
which runs the river Charente, that riſes in | it, there was nothing more famous in Gaul 
the province. | than the temple, which ſixty different na- 
This is a very ancient city, which gives | tions of this country built at Lyons, to the 
title of duke; it has alſo a ſeneſchalſhip, | honour of the Romans, and of the empe- 
a preſidial court, and an election. ror Auguſtus. | 
Angouleſme is likewiſe the ſee of a bi- | When Caligula received at Lyons the 
ſhop, who is a ſuffragan to the metropoli- | honour of the conſulate for the third time, 
tan of Bourdeaux ; his dioceſe conſiſts of | he eſtabliſhed in this city all forts of public 
two hundred pariſhes. | games, and that famous academy, where 
The city is fortified witle a ſtrong caſtle, | the moit famous orators mer before the 
and other works, fo as to be acceſſible only | altar of Auguſtus, in order to contend for 
on one ſide. Here are about eight thou- the prize of eloquence, ſubmitting them- 
ſand inhabitants, who carry on a conſider- ſelves to the ſtrict laws which the founder 
able trade in paper, which is manufactured had enacted, and as thoſe who did well re- 
in this city. ' ceived ſuitable rewards, fo ſuch as failed 
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had due puniſhments allotted them. And 
to this latter caſe Juvenal alludes in one of 
his ſatires, wherein he ſays, * that he looks 
as pale as he who treads bare-foot upon a 
ſerpent, or aghaſt, like an orator who is 
going to A bu. at the altar of Lyons.“ 

This city, about an hundred years after 

it was built, was reduced to aſhes, in one 
night, by lightening. Nero ſent a large 
ſum for the rebuilding of it, which was ſo 
well laid out, that in leſs than twenty years 
time, Lyons was in a condition to hold out 
againſt the city of Vienne, which ſided with 
Galba in the conteſt for the empire between 
him and Vitellius. 
In our way to Lyons, about three leagues 
on this ſide of it, we travelled through a 
hilly road, and before we entered the town, 
went through a ſuburb which was full of 
victualling-houſes, or public places of en- 
. tertainment. Art the gate, we received a 
. billet for lodging in the town; after which 
we went down a ſteep deſcent, but in a 
well paved way, and after weighing our 
portmanteaus, we took up our Yodgings at 
the golden crown. 

This is a very large city, Hoc of which 
lies at the junction of the aforeſaid rivers 
Soane, and Rhone, the latter running here 
with a ſwift current, and part on the other 
ſide of the Soane, over which is a chain of 
boats, in order to prevent barks from paſs- 


ing without paying cuſtom. | 

Part of this city was built on the hills 
called Tornu, and St. Sebaſtian, the reit 
being along the banks of the ſaid two ri- 
vers. The houſes, which are reckoned at 
. 4000, are moſtly high and well built, but 
diſgraced by the raggedneſs of their paltry 
paper windows, and they are ſaid to con- 
tain above fourſcore and ten thouſand fouls. 
Here are four collegiate churches, beſides 
the cathedral, thirteen pariſhes, four ab- 
beys, the like number of priories, about 
convents, two hoſpitals, ſix gates, and 

four ſuburbs; befides two colleges of je- 
| ſuits, one of which is a very ſtately ſtruc- 


bs 


ture, the fineſt in the whole city, being 


| 
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a regular quadrangle, curiouſly pai 
in. freſco, though omethin 2 ee 100 
the eaſt-ſide, where the winds from the 
mountains beat upon it. The exerciſes 
here, are performed in the ſame man. 
ner as at Paris. Over the front-door, ang 
over part of the church of that college 
there 1s an obſervatory, which is one of the 
boldeſt pieces of architecture in Europe. 
Their chapel has a fine altar- piece of lapis 
lazuli, and an excellent piece of painting 
by Blanchard. Their library, a ſpacious | 
and handſome apartment, contains about 
forty ' thouſand volumes. Here are ſome 
manuſcripts of the bible, but not very old 
with Pliny's natural hiſtory, and decads 
finely printed on vellum about two hundred 
and fiity years ago, all the capital letters 
gilt, and embelliſhed as in the old miſſals. 
One of the moſt valuable pieces here, i; 
a manuſcript of the fame author's natural 
hiſtory, four or five hundred years old, 
many obſolete words in which, as illod, 
jocondiflimo, &c. ſhew it to be of conſider- 
able antiquity. 1 
In Lyons are ſeveral fine ſquares, in one 
of which is the town-houſe, the moſt ele- 
gant in Europe, which was begun in 1647, 
and finiſhed in 1655. *Tis a large build- 
ing, in the form of an oblong ſquare; on 
each ſide of the front there is a wing four 
hundred and twenty feet long. In the 
middle of the front is a tower, with a cu- 
pola a-top, and in the angles are two large 
pavilions projecting out. The great gate 
is adorned with two columns of the Ionic 
order, and leads into a large hall arched 
over, where are to be ſeen the buſts of 
Philip the Fair, Charles VIII. and Henry 
IV. together with the pictures of the four- 
teen Lewis's kings of France; the roof is 
finely painted. The other rooms are la 
chambre conſulaire, where the provoſt and 
four echevins uſually fit, la chambre de la 
conſervation, where the merchants hold 
their meetings. And in another hall are 
the pictures of the echevins, alſo a little 
chamber for entertainments. Before -= 
VV 
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houſe is a fair piazza or ſquare, with a large 
fountain in it. ; 

The cathedral of Lyons is dedicated to 
St. John, the chapter conſiſting of gentle- 
men of the beſt families. They formerly 
boaſted of having had ſeveral kings and 
princes members of it, particularly in the 
thirteenth century, that at one and the ſame 
time, were here the ſon of an .emperor, nine 
ſons of kings, fourteen ſons of dukes, thirty 
of counts, and twenty of- barons. To this 
chapter belong the churches of St. Stephen 
and the Holy Croſs, beſides the above- 
mentioned cathedral ; in the latter, which 
is a large ſtructure, may be ſeen the clock 
ſo much celebrated for its mechaniſm and 
the variety of its motions, like that at Straſ- 
burgh; for at every hour, a cock a-top 
claps his wings thrice, and crows twice 
after that an ange} comes out of a door 
and ſalutes the Virgin Mary; at the ſame 
time the Holy Ghoſt deſcends, and God 
the Father gives the benediction. The 
minute motion has an oval circle, and yet 
the index always touches the circumference. 
It was invented by M. Servier. The Hu- 
guenots, during the civil wars knocked 
down many of the heads of the faints, 
which were placed as ornaments on the 
front of this church. 

The church of St. Nicy is a neat ſtruc- 
ture. The hoſpital called la Charité, is a 
large building. Notre Dame de Fontrier, 
lies on the other ſide of the Soane, and is 
built on the higheſt ſpot of ground there, 
on which is a {mall pyramid erected to the 
Virgin Mary. From this place we had a 
full proſpe&t of the city. Before another 
there is alſo a ſmall pyramid, upon which 1s 
inſcribed the name of God, with unity- and 
trinity in ſeveral languages. And upon an 
obeliſk near the Jacobines church, is a Greek 
inſcription, importing, © ſacred to God the 
Holy Gholt, who communicates falvation 
to all,” | 

The ſpeech, which the emperor Claudius, 
when yet only cenſor, and who was born 
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here, delivered before the ſenate of Rome 


| in behalf of the citizens of Lyons, and en- 


graved on an antique plate of braſs, and to 
be ſeen in the front walk of the town-houſe, 
is one of the nobleſt antiquities in the 
city. By it we ſce fully the manner of 
writing and pointing uſed in that age, 
while the word illod for illud, and the old 
Roman punctuation betwixt every word, 
ſufficiently ſhew its antiquity. | 
The ſhield of filver according to ſome, 
but it rather ſeems to be a baſon -or diſh. 
weighing twenty-tv/o pounds, (on the in- 
fide of which ſome remains of painting and 
gilding ſtill appear, it is emboſſed, and 
it ſeems to repreſent the generous action of 
Scipio, in reſtoring the fair captive to the 
Celtiberian prince, to whom ſhe had been 
betrothed, and is commonly called the conti- 
nence of that worthy Roman ;) is certainly 
the nobleſt piece of plate now extant. The 
emboſling of it is ſo fine and entire, that it 
is of high value, and were there an inſcrip- 
tion upon it to put the matter beyond all 
conjecture, it would be ſtill more eſtimable; 
but, were it a buckler, the ornaments 
would have been on the outſide. a 
In this city are to be ſeen ſeveral inſcrip- 
tions of the late and barbarous ages, as 
bonum memorium, and epitaphium hunc. 
In the garden of the Fathers of Mercy, 
are twenty- three inſcriptions, but ſo placed, 
as ſhews how little thoſe who poſſeſs them, 
either underſtand or value them. Among 
theſe is a very remarkable Latin epitaph to 
the memory of Sutia Anthis, put up by her 
huſband Cecilius Caliſtio, in which is given 
her character, quæ dum nimia pia fuit, 
facta eſt impia,” that is, while ſhe was too 
pious, ſhe became impious. | 
This appears to. have been written to- 
wards the barbarous ages from. the falſe 
Latin, * nimia” for © nimis.” 
The impiety with which ſhe is chargedi 
ſeems to have been public, otherwiſe a huſ- 


band in erecting a monumental ſtone for his. 


wife and ſon, and under which hinwelf was 
342 
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to be laid, with ceremonies of religion, as 
the inſcription tell us, would not have re- 
corded it in ſuch a manner ; and therefore 
it deſerves ſome conſideration for explaining 
the character. | | 

It would ſeem that this Sutia was a Chriſ- 
tian ; for ſuch as were of this profeſſion, by 
reaſon of their not worſhipping the Gods of 
the heathen, nor participating with them in 
their ſacred rites, were accuſed of atheiſm 
and impiety. This is fo often objected, 
and as often anſwered by the fathers in their 
apologies for Chriſtianity, that it would be 
labour loſt to prove it. So that the fact 
ſeems to be this: the wife of Cecilius Ca- 
liſtio having turned Chriſtian, he thought 
he was bound to take ſome notice of it in 
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next a great cake or loaf, called pain be. 
nedit, was carried upon a man's head; and 
after followed two pipes and a little drum, 
which played in concert during the inter- 
val between the friars ſinging. 

La belle Cour is a ſpacious area, and 
near it are a mall and a delightful walk, 
planted with rows of trees. 

The monument of the two lovers ſtands 
on the other ſide of the Soane. It ſeems to 
have been ſome Roman building, and is 
conſtructed with large ſtones. © 
In Lyons is a fort called Pierre Anciſe, 
on the Soane fide, which ſerves as a priſon 
for ſtate criminals, and that of St. Jean, 
which is on the fame fide with the main 
body of the city. The Soane is a flow and 


ſmooth flowing river, over which there are 
three bridges, the one of ſtone, and the 
other two of timber. Upon one of theſe 
ftands a man, who demands a toll of a 
Hard, a coin of leſs value than an Engliſh 
farthing, from every perſon who croſſes it. 

We did not omit viewing the above- 
mentioned M. Servier's private cabinet; 
he had been a ſoldier in his younger 
days, but had retired hither for ſome 
years, and invented feveral ingenious pieces 
of clock-work, machines of water, &c. 
all which he has deſcribed in a thick 
folio, written with his own hand, and 


the inſcription. By it, however, he gives 
an honourable character of the Chriſtian 
doctrine, at the ſame time that he ſeems to 
accuſe it ; namely, that through an excefs 
of piety, his wife was induced to embrace 
it; ſince a'mind ſeriouſly poſſeſſed with a 
true ſenſe of piety, could not avoid having 
a diſtaſte for paganiſm and turning Chril- 
tian. | e | 
Without the gate of St. Juſt is a large ſub- 
urb, where the bare-footed Carmelites have 
a delightful convent with ſpacious gardens, 
from which there is a charming proſpect of 
the city; in their church is an altar of 
agate and lapis lazuli. The Capuchins made the models of them in wood. A- 
have all the pretended miracles of 'their | mong other things we faw the hand of a 
faint painted on the walls of their cloiſter; minute watch, which moved every time the 
among theſe you ſee one, where he pays | ball ſprings up; in a certain engine was a 
his apothecary with prayers, inſtead of | lizzard creeping up a perpendicular rule, 
money. which ſhewed the hour; a mole creeping 
The nunnery of St. Peter is a fine foun- | upon a rule placed horizontally, did the 
dation; and the parochial church of St. like; the mechaniſm of theſe is performed 
Niege is adorned with ſeveral fine pieces | by means of magnets. An hour glaſs which 
of painting by le Brun. 5 turns of itſelf, as ſoon as the ſand has run 
he friars in Lyons are very importu- out, and at the fame time the hour figure 
-nate beggars, coming into the chambers of | placed over the glaſs is changed; ſeveral. 
ſtrangers. hydraulic machines; an Atlas bearing a 
While we were in this city, the feſtival | globe, and upon its equator is ſhewn the 
of St. James was kept, and we ſaw the pro- Four of the day. The clock placed upon 


ceſſion, in which firſt went a large banner, n put 
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pon an horizontal one; a ball put in at 
the mouth of a winding ſerpent runs thro' 
it, and afterwards paſſes up the tail of an- 
other placed on a moveable axis, and comes 
out at its mouth; a tortoiſe put into a 
baſon of water, will never reſt, till it points 
to the time of the day; a balleſtra to ſhoot 
granadoes at a certain diſtance; a door 
opening both ways; two gates, when one 
ſhuts; the other opens. Iwo dials, at a pretty 
diſtance aſunder, but by moving the index 
of the one you turn that of the other; but 
upon M. Servier's taking a {mall bit of 
iron or loadſtone, out of the extremity of 
the index which was moved, the other 
would not ſtir; a cannon to ſhoot down- 
wards, being placed on a declining car- 
riage, an axis with cords moves it back- 
wards and forwards; and when the cannon 
comes to the further end, a circle of lead 
ſurrounds the muzzle. | 85 
The Germans who live in Lyons, we 
were told, enjoy great privileges here; hay- 
ing diſtinct courts for determining in civil 
and criminal matters; and whenever they 
make harangues to the king, they pronounce 
them ſanding. 1715 rg 
Formerly. the number of Prateſtant fa- 
milies in this city, was about two thouſand, 
and they had a place for public worſhip at 
St. Romain, two leagues up the Soane ; 
but matters in this reſpect are quite altered 
ſince the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
of which we have given ſome account al- 
ready. | 


- 


Fauſtinus biſhop of Lyons. 
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at a vaſt charge and a great deal of pains. 
But it is probable, that this was rather 
done for making a paſſage into the town 
by the warter-ſide, as perhaps it had reached 
betore quite out into the river, which 
now runs juſt by the ſtreet lying under the 
rock. 5 

Lyons is at preſent the ſecond city in 
France, being inferior to none but Paris. 
As it is ſituated nearly in the centre of 
Europe, and watered by two conſiderable 
rivers, it carries on a very great trade, 
principally in cheſnuts, paper, fine toys, 
guns, muſkets, piſtols, and all ſorts of iron 
ware. 

Lyons being ſituated on the confines of 
Italy, was formerly one of the beſt maga- 
zines the Romans had in Gaul; and ſome 
of the greateſt men in Rome, have had 
either their birth or reſidence here, beſides 
the emperors Claudius, Germanicus, Geta, 
and Caracalla. FAR 

In this city are Kill ro be ſeen fone Ne. 
nants of Roman antiquities, as baths, aque- 
ucts, and part of an amphitheatre. At 

ing's treaſury 
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preſent the K ury for this part of 
France is kept here, and another calle: 

the court of commerce. Two gener: 

councils haye been held at Lyons, in 1245, 
under Innocent IV. and in 1274, by Gre- 
gory XI. Beſides which, they had ſeveral 
provincial ſynods here long before, as that 
aſſembled by St. Irenæus, in 197, and an- 
other in the time of St. Cyprian, under 
It was upon 


this occaſion that St. Cyprian writ the letter 


The abbey of Daiſne, juſt without the 
city, is an antique piece of architecture, 
having very good Moſaic work in it; alſo 
the picture of God the Father, exquiſitely 
done, but almoſt defaced by age. This 
abbey is ſaid to be the place where Caligula 
had erected his Athenæum for the improve- 
ment of the Greek and Latin tongues, as 
mentioned by Suetonius, and of which we 
have given ſome account above. ; 

The priſon of Lyons is built upon a 
rock, into which a way has been cut out 


to the pope, which begins, Fauſtinus 
collega noſter Lugduni conſiſtens, &c.“ 

Our next excurſion was to Trevoux, the 
capital of the principality of Dombes. Its 
Latin name is Tivertium. It ſtands on the 
declivity of a hill, upon the eaſtern bank of 
the river Soane. In the year 1696, the 
duke of Maine, to whom the principality 
was given, as we ſhall ſee by and by, re- 
moved hither the parliament, which uſed to 
fit at Lyons, having built a noble palace 


for 
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for the meeting of that aſſembly, which con- 
liſts of three preſidents, a knight of honour, 
twelve counſellors, two of whom muſt be 
clerks, three maſters of requeſts, an attor- 
ney-general, two advocates-general, and 
four ſecretaries. Lewis XIV. granted to 
the members of this parliament, all the pri- 
vileges which are enjoyed by the members 
of the other parliaments of the kingdom. 
He alſo ſer up a printing-houſe in the ſame 
city, where is printed the literary journal 


compoſed by the jeſuits of Paris, and en- 


titled le journal de Trevoux. As alſo here 
was printed a large work in four volumes 
folio, called le Dictionnaire de Trevoux. 
The treaſury, mint, .and the governor's pa- 
lace, are the 'moſt conſiderable buildings in 
this city. Mow 


The principality of Dombes, of which | 


the laſt mentioned Trevoux is the capital, 
borders on Burgundy, and formerly be- 
longed to.the dukes of Bourbon, till the 
conſtable Montmorency, of that name, hav- 
ing taken up arms againſt Francis I. his 
principality became forfeited to the king, 
who annexed it to the demeſne of the 
crown. But the property of the territory 
of Dombes, with all the ſovereign right be- 
longing to them were afterwards given 


> 


to the duke of Montpenſier, ſon to the 
princeſs of Bourbon, king Charles IX. re. 
ſerving to himſelf the bare homage only, 
without any kind of vaſlalage ; fo that the 
{ſovereign princes of Dombes have ever 
ſince adminiſtred juſtice to their ſubjects by 
a ſupreme court or parliament, which had 
been long kept at Lyons, but ſince re- 
moved, as has been ſaid, to Trevoux. It 
was made over by deed of gift, from Anne 
Mary Louiſa of Orleans, to the duke of 
Maine, one of the legitimate ſons of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, which monarch declared by 
his letters patent, that the ſovereign of 
Dombes is not with regard to him, as a 
vaſſal is with regard to his lord paramount, 
but only as a leſs powerful prince, with re- 
gard to a more powerful one. 

The prince has a right to have money 
coined in his own name, to condemn crimi- 
nals to death, or to pardon them, to create 
noblemen, and to lay ſuch taxes upon his 
ſubjects as he pleaſes. His income from 
ſeveral duties, aids, ſubſidies, &c. amounts 
to above an hundred and ten thouſand livres 
per annum, beſides what the coinage of 
money produces; which article alone, is 
ſaid to have amounted to an hundred thou- 
ſand livres. 6 . 


| 


| 
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X. A Deſcription of Vienne, Grenoble, Antibes, Ifles of Hieres, Toulon, Marſeilles, 
Aix, Arles, Avignon, Orange, Niſmes, and Pont-du-garde. Giving à particular 
Account of Vienne, its ancient and preſent State, Archbiſhopric, Cathedral, and Manu- 
' faitures. Of Grenoble, its Parliament, Public Buildings, Manuſcripts, Ec. Manufac- 

tures, Dioceſe and grand Chartreuſe or Carthuſian Monaſtery. Of Antibes, its Antiquity 
and Harbour. Of Hieres Iftes and Town, a Station frequently of the Engliſh Fleet. Of 
Toulon, its Fortifications, Arſenal, beſieged by the Allies, in 1707, its Port and Dioceſe. 
Of Marſeilles, its Politenejs, corrupt Morals, and Harbour, Sc. Of Aix, its Founda- 
tion, Archbiſpopric, its Deſtrufion, and Re- building, Ornaments, Walk, Fountains, 
Courts, Univerſity, and Buildings. Of Arles, its Amphitheatre and Obeliſt, royal: Academy, 
Sc. Of Avignon, the Seat of ſeveral Popes, Public Buildings, and civil Government. 
Of the Principality of Orange, Claim of the Houſe of Naſſau to it, and poſſeſſed by King 
William III. of England, 7s Caſtle, Univerfity, Moſaic Pavement. Of Niſmes, its 


Monuments of Antiquity, as Amphitheatre, 
du-garde, a ſtately Piece of Antiquity. 


IN our way to Dauphiny, we were not a 
] little ſurpriſed to fee fo fertile a country 
between it and Lyons, almoſt deſtitute of 
inhabitants, though well cultivated in many 
places. But upon enquiry we found, that 
this part of the country being allotted to 
the French horſe for winter quarters, the 
peaſants uſed to come hither only in ſpring, 
to ſow the ſeed, and after reaping the pro- 
duce, to retire into other parts of the 
country. | | 
The firſt place we came to here, was 
Vienne, the Vienna Allobrogum, and the 
capital of the Viennois in Lower Dauphiny. 
It hes at the foot of a mountain upen the 
river Rhone, at the influx of the Jura into 
it, and about ſeventeen miles ſouth of 
Lyons. Vienne has been once a very large 
and famous city; but at preſent it is not 
above the fourth part of its former extent; 
and both its ancient fortreſſes, named Pipet 
and Baſtees, are now demoliſhed. 

It was founded by the Allobroges, and 
| afterwards made a colony of the Romans, 
who adorned it with a palace, an amphi- 
theatre, and ſeveral other magnificent works, 
the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen. 

After the declenſion of the Roman em- 
pire, this city was for ſome time the ca- 
pital of the kingdom of Burgundy ; it has 
been ſubject to many maſters, and ſuffered 


Sc. its preſent State and Trade. Of Pont- 


much by the wars; it is ſtill, however, the 
ſee of an archbiſhop, who takes the title of 
grand. primate of all the primates in France; 
St. Creſcen, the diſciple of St. Paul, is ſaid 
to have been its firſt prelate. 

The cathedra] of St. Maurice, is a ſtately 
pile of building, as are alſo ſome other 
churches, and public edifices. 

The inhabitants are very dexterous at 
making ſeveral forts of manufactures, par- 


| ticularly plates of iron and ſteel, paper, &c. 


and that by means of certain mills and 
engines on the river Jura. 

We went on and came next to Grenoble, 
a populous and fortified city of the Upper 
Dauphiny. It ſtands in a fruitful and 
charming plain at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and at the confluence of the Iſere 
and Drac. It was called in Latin, Gra- 
tianopolis, from the emperor Gratian, ſon 
of Valentinian I. But it is of a much more 
ancient origin, having had the name of 
Cularo, and belonged to the Allobroges. 
It is commanded by a fortreſs, called the 
Baſtille, which ſtands on the top of a high 
hill; it has been the ſee of a biſhop ever ſince 
the 4th century. In its dioceſe are con- 
tained ſixty- four pariſhes of Savoy, be- 
ſides 240 in Dauphiny. The biſhop ſtyles 
himſelf a prince. | 


The 


Deſecripticn 'of the City of 

The houſes here are for the moſt part, | 
meanly built, and the ftreets are not hand- 
ſome. One of which, a pretty long ftreet, 
upon the other fide of the Iſere, is joined 
to the city by a large ſtone-bridge, and 
on the fame ſide is the above-mentioned 
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Baſtille. The arſenal is another fort, in 
which is kept a garriſon of an hundred and 
fifty men. The cathedral here is a mean 
church; but the jeſuits have a neat chapel. 
The delphinal council eſtabliſhed here, 
in 13405 by Hubert II. Dauphin of Vien- 
nois, was erected into a parliament 1n.1453, 
by king Lewis XI. The governor and 
lieutenant-general of the province reſide 
here, and have ſeats in the parliament above 
the firſt preſident. This aſſembly meets in 
an apartment within the palace, where the 
lacqueys will ſuffer no words to be worn, 
unleſs you give them a piece of money. 
The Ifere divides the city into two un- 
equal parts, and here are no fine buildings, 
except the biſhop's palace, which owes its 
beauty to cardinal le Canius, biſhop of 
Grenoble; it is adorned with excellent paint- 
ings, that repreſent our Saviour's life and 
paſſion, together with a picture of that 
prelate. | 
On Tome of the gates here, are ancient 
inſcriptions, which are printed in Golnitz's 
itinerary. | 
The duke of E palace has fine 
ſhady walks, and a fair garden belonging 
to it, For every horſe that paſſes the bridge 
with ſtone-arches, there 1s a toll paid of three 


— 


liards, which is hardly an Engliſh halt- | 


penny. 

In a private library belonging to the 
learned Mr. Corier, which we were admit- 
ted to view, we ſaw ſome manuſcripts of 
great antiquity. In one of Vegetius de re 
militari, in the chapter on the ſize of the 

foldiers, he begins, © fcio ſemper menſu- 
ram, a mario conſule, exactam,“ a, is in no 
manuſcript, and III. C. the former being 
miſtaken for an m, made mario, and the 


latter for conſule; whereas it ſhould be, 


* 


GRENOBLE, fm 
clear correction of a paſſage, which as it 
ftands in all the printed editions, Yoes not 
make ſenſe. We were ſhewn another ma. 
nuſcript between five and fix hundred years 
old, in which St. John's revelation is con- 
tained, being all exemplified by figures; 
and after that comes Æſop's fables, like- 
wiſe illuſtrated by figures; to account for 
this conjunction, we were told, that they 


| who deſigned theſe tWo manuſcripts, in all 


probability, valued both equally, and fo had 
put them together. 

This town was fortified by the Chevalier 
de Ville. Its ſkins and gloves are very 
much valued, but the woollen ſtuffs, of 
which they make great quantities here, are 
but coarſe. 


In the whole dioceſe of Grenoble, there 


is but one abbey of females, namely, Hayes 


of the Ceſtercian order. | 
In this dioceſe is àlſo the famous mona- 
ſtery and hermitage of the Carthuſian monks, 
called la Grande Chartreuſe, or commonly 
the great Charter-houſe, as being the firſt 
of that order, founded by St. Bruno. 
Having hired horſes and taken a guide 
along with us, we immediately rode out 
of the city, after aſcending the mountains; 
at the diſtance of a league we came thro' a 
village, called Sapene, and about a league 


| and an half further, we paſſed through the 


valley 'of the Chartreuſe village. Theſe 
valleys lying between the high mountains, 
are well cultivated, having great ſtore of 
oats and other corn, beſides meadow- 
grounds. b 

The Chartreuſe which we now began to 
ſee, ſtands on a high mountain, leaving 
many others around it, covered with thick 
woods. At a narrow paſs between two high 
and rocky precipices, we eroſſed a bridge 
over a torrent, and after knocking at a 
cate, we were let in by a ſervant belonging 
to the monaſtery; then we aſcended. a 
mountainous way for above a quarter of a 
league, till we paſſed by a large building, 
where perſons of all trades live, and who 


read, trium cubitorum ; ſo that this is a 


| 


are habited like the Carthuſian fathers, _ 
| | wor 
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work for the convent. A good diſtance 
further up, we arrived at the Chartreuſe, 
where the porter after aſking us whence we 
came, called for a lay-brother, who intro- 
duced us into one of the halls appointed for 
the reception of ſtrangers. At the gate we 
left our ſwords and piſtols; we had been 
ſeven hours in riding hither from Gre- 
noble. : > 

This convent is ſituated upon an emi- 
nence, under one of the higheſt mountains 
in theſe parts, and commands a wide proſ- 
pect into the adjacent countries on this ſide 
the high mountain. | 

As ſoon as we came into the hall, ſome 
wine with bread and cheeſe were ſet before 


us, when one of the fathers, a very intel- 


ligent man, ſoon came in to us, and diſ- 
courſed with us on the news of Europe, 
to which he was no ſtranger. After this a 
boy belonging to the convent, guided us 
up into the mountains and ſhewed us a 
neat chapel, dedicated to S. Maria de Ca- 


ſalibus, which is prettily adorned with the 


letters of her name in gold, and with ſcrip- 
ture epithets, Beyond this we ſaw St. Bru- 
no's chapel, which is built upon a rock. 
At night we had ſupper and beds prepared 
for us; while evening ſervice was ſaying, we 
obſerved the friars bow their heads, as they 
fat, at repeating the gloria patri, &c. Here 
were to the number of ſixty fathers, and 
as many lay-brothers. No women but 
thoſe of the royal blood can enter this 
cloyſter. There are two other roads 
to this convent, beſides that from Gre- 
noble; namely, one from Lyons, and 
the other from Chamberry. The fathers 
keep in their ſtables about ſixty horſes, be- 
fides mules and aſſes. | 

We went next to ſee their church, which 
is but a dark and narrow building. Before 
the altar ſtand four tall braſs candleſtics, 
within the choir fit the fathers, and without 
fit the lay-brothers. The fathers riſe to 
their devotions at midnight, and are in the 
choir about three hours, - but then they 
ſleep till ſeven or eight in the morning, 

You. I. NG 6. | 


. — 


| when maſs begins. The cloiſter is a very 


long and narrow ſquare; we went into one 
of their cells, but they are not kept ſo neat 
as thoſe we had formerly ſeen at Venice. 
To each cell belongs a garden, which the 
monks cultivate with their own hands. 
About meal time ſeveral ſervants bring 
bread, wine, &c. and open a little window 
by the ſide of each cell door, and there put 
in the proviſions. On Fridays they keep 
a ſtrict faſt, and the day we were here, we 
ſaw them eat only two or three © gonfuls of 
cold peas boiled, four or five pears, a few 


| ftewed prunes, and raw plumbs, beſides a 


very ſmall pittance of bread and wine; 
at night they had no ſupper. In the re- 
fectory are two tables beſides the prior's; 
at the upper end of the room they dine to- 
gether on Sundays and great feſtivals. 

In the apartment of the general of the 
order, we ſaw the pictures of St. Martin of 
Naples, the Chartreuſe of Pavia, and the 
convent near Avignon, &c. theſe being 
places which belong to this order. In the 
chapel is an altar-piece of great value, and 
in the chapter-room is a large painting, 
which repreſents the execution of ſeven of 
their order for treaſon, (but, they ſay, for 
religion) in king Henry VIIIth's reign, in 
England. The famous cardinal Richlieu, mi- 
niſter of France, profeſſed himſelf firſt of this 
order. The lodgings here for entertaining of 
princes and perſons of diſtinction, are very 
neat, the chapel belonging to it is incruſted 
all over on the inſide with marble. Next 
morning, after giving the cook and other 


ſervants ſome money and writing our names 


down in a book kept for that purpoſe by a 
porter, as all ſtrangers commonly do, we 
mounted our horſes and rode back to Gre- 
noble, the ſome way we came. 
Thence we fet out for Antibes, which in 
Latin, is called Antipolis, lying on the con- 
fines of Nice. It was founded by the in- 
habitants of Marſeilles, in time 3 a 
conſiderable city, and was formerly the 
ſee of a biſhop, which has been removed 
to Graſſe, In ſpiritual matters, however, 
59 it 
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it is ſtill governed by a vicar, who has epiſ- 
copal juriſdiction here, independent from 
the officiality of that dioceſe. 


This is a ſtrong town of Provence, and 
one of the oldeſt in the country, being 
firuated in a very fruitful ſoil, is fortified 
with a caſtle and ſtrong citadel, and has an 
harbour on the Mediterranean ſea, for 
__ middling veſſels. 


In this town are two convents with. ſeveral 


remains of Roman antiquities. | 
We proceeded next to the city of Hieres, 
the Latin name of which is Olbia Areæ, 
formerly a conſiderable place, being then a 
ſea-port, but the harbour is now. choaked 
up, and the ſea retired above two thouſand 
paces from the walls, The foil here is 
very good, producing excellent fruit, &c. 
It contains three pariſhes, and ſeveral con- 


vents. Oppoſite to Hieres, and not far | 


From Toulon and the coaſt, are three iſlands, 
which take the name of the former. Theſe 
form, with the main-land, a ſpacious bay or 
yoad, and withal very ſafe, in which the 
Engliſh fleet hes occaſionally, and in par- 


ticular between the year 1743, and 1744, 


for ſeveral months together they blocked 
up or watched the French and Spaniſh, fleets 
in Toulon, in order to prevent their failing 
into Italy; but immediately upon their 
quitting the harbour, they were engaged 
by admiral Matthews, before whom the 
combined fleet fled to the coaſt of Spain, 
and would probably have been taken or en- 
tirely deſtroyed, had he not been deſerted 
by Leſtock his vice-admiral, and ſeveral of 
the captains in that ſquadron, though ſome 
of them broke their line and came into the 
engagement, particularly the Marlborough, 
commanded "ay the brave captain Cornwall, 
who was killed in the engagement, and his 
ſhip rendered a perfect hulk. But in me- 
mory of his gallant behaviour, the Britiſh. 
ſenate, of which he was a member; unani- 
moully voted a very magnificent monument 
of white and variegated marble, to be 
erected at the public expence, in Weſtmin- 
ſter abbey; though upon a ſubſequent trial, 
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a court martial acquitted Leſtock and ca. 
ſhiered Matthews; ſo precarious were the 
marine laws at that time. Theſe iflands of 
Heres, namely, Porquerolles, Porte-croz, 
and the Iſle of Titan, are famous for pro- 
ducing. rare phyſical plants, even ſuch as 
are moſt highly valued in Italy, Greece, 
and even Egypt. The diſtance of theſe 
iſles from Toulon, is about five leagues, 
where we next arrived. Its Latin name 
is Telo, or Telo-Martius, from a Roman 
colony led hither by a tribune of this latter 
name. This city is extremely well ſituated, 
being open to the ſouth, and ſheltered on 
the north by very high mountains, which 
render its port one of the moſt ſpacious and 
' ſafeſt in the world, on a bay of the Medi- 
terranean ſea... Toulon is a pretty large 
place, but very dirty almoſt throughout. 

This is a ſtrong city, adorned with ſeve- 
ral churches, monaſteries and other public 
edifices. King Henry IV. fortified it with 
ſtrong. walls, and built two large moles, 
each of which is about ſeven hundred paces 
in length, incloſing nearly the whole port, 
Near theſe there has alſo been erected an. 
arſenal, furniſhed with all forts of naval- 
ſtores, likewiſe yards and docks, where the 
largeſt ſhips. of the royal navy of France, 
are commonly built, fitted out, and re- 
| paired; and for their ſecurity, the fortifica- 
tions haye been conſiderably increaſed by- 
Lewis XIV. 5 

On two ſides of the city, namely, north- 
eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, at- a very ſmall diſtance, 
are extremely ſteep and inacceſſible hills; 
that of St. Ann's on the north-eaſt, per- 
fectly commands the town, and ſinks with 
ſome declivity on that ſide, but on the 


country ſide it is a perpendicular rock. as 


the poſſeſſion of this ſecures the town, for 
that reaſon marſhal de Teſſẽ having marched 
his army with all expedition, and occupied 
this hill, before the duke of Savoy and 
prince Eugene could get up to it, fruſtrated 
the famous ſiege of this city, in the ſummer 
of the year 1707. The hill of St. Catha- 


e which the allies poſſeſſed at that time, 


lies 
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lies more to the eaſt, and on the ſouth-eaſt, 


chat of Malgue, between which and the 
town lies a marſh. On the ſea-ſide it is 
extremely well defended, by batteries of 


cannon flanking all the avenues. In the 


mouth of the haven lies a ſtockade or boom, 
between which and a little neck of land, 
there is a paſs of good deep water, but that 
is ſecured by a great tower, on which are 
mounted about thirty cannon, that carry 
twenty-four pound ſhot. This tower the 
Britiſh fleet under Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, 
endeavoured to gain, and had actually done 
it, if an accidental ſhot had nat blown up 
the magazine of gun-powder 1 
rence, which they had already. t 
being thereby deprived of the ſheltèr they 
had acquired, they could not poſſibly carry 
on the attacks on the tower. 

The army on the land-ſide, finding it 
impoſſible to gain St. Ann's hill, and the 
fleet on the ſea-fide, being hereby diſap- 
pointed, and notice being brought of the 
near approach of the armies of the French 
detached from all parts, the duke of Savoy 
found it neceſſary to raiſe the ſiege, and 
accordingly drew off in the month of 
Auguſt, and retired in perfect good order, 
without any loſs. Since that time new for- 


tifications have been added, and a citadel | 


begun, which is now almoſt finiſhed. | 
This port is allowed by all, to be 
one of the fineſt in Europe; for you enter 
firſt into a large and very ſafe road, de- 
fended by ſeveral batteries and forts, among 
which is the tower already mentioned. At 

one of the extremities of this road lies the 
port, the paſſage into which is ſo narrow, 
that ſhips cannot enter it but one by one, 
and it is defended by ſeveral batteries which 
are well mounted with guns. 

The dioceſe is of a very ſmall extent, 
comprehending in all but twenty-five pa- 
riſhes; and one of the principal among 

| theſe is the above-mentioned city of 
Hieres, | LS 

At Toulon are prepared large quantities 
of capers, an ingredient in ſauces very well 
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known among us in cookery, the man- 
ner of the proeeſs is, in ſhort, as follows: 
they make holes in the ſtone-walls, about 
three or four feet near the ground, and 
there the caper plants are ſet, the fruit of 
which is prepared and pickled thus; they 
gather the buds before they begin to bloi- 
ſom, and ſpreading them thin in the ſhade, 
let them wither for-three or four hours, to 
prevent their opening ; then putting them 
into a veſſel with vinegar, where they ſtand 
for nine days, covered only with a board, 
they take them out and preſs them gently; 
after which putting them in freſh vinegar, 
they let them ſtand as long as before. This 


done the third time, they are barrelled up 


with vinegar, in which falt is mingled; and 
this laſt ingredient preſerves the capers for 
three years, being both for colour and taſte 
as good as at firſt. | | 

Keeping along the coaſt we came next to 
| Marſeilles, an ancient city, and reckoned 
the ſecond in Provence. It 1s large, rich, 
and well built, with high houſes made of 
ſtone for the moſt part; and fo populous, 
that the number of ſouls in it; is ſaid to be 
I 00000, others make it 120000; from this 
exaggerated account, we may at leaſt ga- 
ther, that Marſeilles 1s a flouriſhing place, 
and full of buſineſs. It is faid to have been 
built five hundred years before the Chriſtian - 
ra; for a long time, however, before the 
diſcovery of the paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies 
by the Cape of Good Hope, it was the 
grand emporium, when the goods of that 
country were brought firſt from the Indies 
to Egypt, and then from Egypt hither; ſo 
that the riches of the eaſt centred. at that 
time here, and were diſperſed from this 
mart over all Europe. p 

It ſtands at the foot of a high and rocky 
mountain, upon a fine bay of the Mediter- 
ranean, and 1s divided into two parts, 
namely, the old and new town, between 


| which is a beautiful walk, planted with 


rows of trees. The ſtreets here are narrow 
as in moſt of the ancient towns in this 
country, in order to keep off the ſcorching 


1 33 beams 
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beams of the ſun in the ſummer time; but 
this method of building has its inconve- 
niency, and very much contributes, by con- 
fining the air, to the frequency of the peſti- 
lence breaking out in this city, as ſhall be 
mentioned anon; which dreadful effect was 


obſerved to preceed from the ſame cauſe in 


our metropolis, before the great fire hap- 
pened in 1666, and has been in a great 
meaſure prevented, by the ſubſequent widen- 
ing of the channels for the air. 
Marſeilles flouriſhed in the time of Julius 
Cæſar, under a republican government, and 
had then a famous academy, to which there 
was a great reſort of the young gentlemen 
of France, and even of Rome. But as they 
ſided with Pompey againſt Cæſar, the latter, 


in the high career of his ſucceſsful uſurpa- 
tion, after firſt cruſhing that noble patriot 


ſubdued them. The power of their -re- 


public ay thus broken, they turned 
ro 


themſelves from the belles lettres, to the 
getting of riches, which their ſituation for 
trade evidently pointed out to them; ſo 
that, henceforward, they devoted them- 
ſelves to pleaſure, and became ſuch profi- 
cients in the arts of high living, that the 
manners of the Maſſilians grew into a pro- 
verbial ſaying, to expreſs all kinds of luxury 
and diſſoluteneſs. They, however, had ac- 
quired much reputation in former times, 
on account of their learning and courteouſ- 
neſs. But now they chiefly excell in the 
knowledge of maritime affairs; for the ca- 
pital ek of France are laid up here; 
and it is the uſual place of rendezvous for 
their Levant ſhipping. 

Were the road of Marſcilles as ſafe as its 
Barbour, and the latter as large as it is 
commodious and ſecure, it would certainly 


be one of the moſt important places in the 


world. Being defended on one ſide by a 
fortreſs, and the abbey of St. Victor, it is 
flanked on the other With a wall upwards of 
thirteen hundred paces in length, the en- 
trance into it being ſhut up with a chain 
lying at a certain diſtance on three ſtone 


Pillars, with an open ſpace for the paſſage 


only of one large veſſel. Thus all is ſo well 
defended, that with reſpect either to ſtorms 
or enemies, it is the ſecureſt port that can 
be ſeen any where. This harbour is very 
long, and running far inland, takes in al- 
moſt the whole length of the city, on each 
ſide of it, and is of an oval figure but not 
very broad, nor of à depth of water ſuf- 
ficient for the greateſt ſhips. It can contain 
upwards of five hundred veſſels, but ſuch. 
only whoſe burthen does not exceed fix hun- 
dred tons. Here is a handſome quay, well 
paved, which ſerves the citizens for a walk; 
but on it ſtrikes a perpetual heat, and the 
ſun was ſo ſtrong even in Chriſtmas week, 
while. we were: there, that we were often 
obliged to quit that walk. 

The city itſelf, though now greatly at 
the mercy of the citadel, enjoys ſuch con- 
ſiderable privileges, and its fituation draws 
ſo much. trade to it, that here one ſees an: 
appearance of wealth, greater than we had 
hitherto found in any town of France. 

Since this city has been enlarged by 
Lewis XIV. it is one of the fineſt in the 
kingdom, particularly one new ſtreet in it, 
for beauty and largeneſs, is the nobleſt we 
ever ſaw. | | 

_ Beſides, its citadel, ſquares, public ſtruc- 
tures, as magnificent churches, monaſteries, 
colleges, ſeminaries, hoſpitals, courts of. 
juſtice, haven,, arſenal, gallies, &c. are all 
well worthy of a ſtranger's particular obſer- 
vation. | = 

Its large arſenal. in particular, is richly 
ſtored with all marine neceſſaries for build- 
ing; or fitting out the royal galleys, but ihe. 
port, as has been ſaid, will not admit large 
men- of war. | 

The epiſcopal ſee of Marſeilles, which is 
under the metropolitan of Arles, contains, 
but about thirty-one. or thirty-two pariſhes 
in all; in the city are but four, three of, 
which have collegiate churches. Here is an 
academy of the fine arts, together with an 
obſervatory. The armory, reckoned the 
fineſt in all France, contains arms, it 1 
ſaid, for 40000 men. 1 
t | Beſides. 
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| Beſides a briſk foreign trade in Marſeilles, | 


it has a good ſilk manufactory, alſo the like 
for gold and ſilver ſtuffs. thts 
Notwithſtanding all the advantages of 
this city, it has been frequently ſubject to | 
the plague; particularly in the years 1720, 
and 1722, it made dreadful havock; amidit 
this calamity, its worthy prelate at that time 
highly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the. great 
humanity and tenderneſs which he ſhewed 
the unhappy citizens 1n. viſiting and admi- 
niſtering to. them all the relief in his power, 
both temporal and ſpiritual, with the moſt 
indefatigable patience, and the undaunted 
courage of a primitive Chriſtian, when they 
were otherwiſe abandoned and utterly. del- 
titute of the leaſt means of human ſuc- 
COUT. . | 

Marſeilles lies twenty-ſeven miles north- 
weſt of the city of Toulon. 

We next took our route towards the ca- 
pital of Provence, namely, Aix, which 1s 
an elegant and pleaſant city. It lies in a 
pretty large plain at the very foot of the hill 
St. Eutropius, near the rivulet of Are, and 16 
miles north of. Marſeilles, the place we laſt 
ſet out from. : 

It is a very ancient place and founded by 
Sextus Calvinus the Roman general, who 
built here a. ſtrong, caſtle near the warm 
baths he met with in this place, to which 
he give the name of Aquæ Sextiz from 
himſelf. Here he put a garriſon to cover | 
the country of the Maſſilians (Marſeilles 
laſt mentioned) againſt the incurſions of the 
Gauls. | 

At firſt it was one of thoſe cities called 
Oppida Latina, and afterwards became a) 
Roman Colony. It belonged to the pro- 
vincia Viennenſis, and was accordingly un- 
der the metropolitan of Vienne. Under the 
reign of Honorius, after the laſt diviſion of 
the provinces of Gaul, and the eſtabliſn- 
ment of the Narbonenſis ſecunda, Aix be- 
came its civil metropolis, but not in eccle- 
ſiaſtical matters, it being ſtill under the pre- 
late of Arles. But in proceſs of time, the 


archbiſhops of Aix became entirely inde- 


= 


5 


pendent, and the primacy of Arles, is now 
only an empty title. | 
This is one of the fineſt cities in the 
kingdom, the level country round it being 
chiefly planted with olive-trees, it is of a 


-middling magnitude, but eee its 


houſes are well built of fair ſtohe, and the 

ſtreets are well paved, being broad and 
having handſome ſquares in them. Here 

is alſo a public walk, called cours d'Orbi- 

telle, of uncommon beauty and extent, in 
the middle of which are ſome pretty baſons 

and fountains, which ſpout out water con- 
tinually, and three fine rows of trees. Here 
the citizens commonly take the air; on 
each ſide are noble houſes, uniformly built, 
all of free-ſtone, and adorned with ſculptures. 
and balconies. 

Aix is an archiepiſcopal ſee, likewiſe the 
ſeat of a parliament, generality, chambers 
of accompts, and taxes, a board of treaſury, 
in France, a conſulate, royal juriſdiction, 


"and provoſtſhip. Here are likewiſe held 


courts of a general heutenant, city magiſ- 
tracy, principal governor of Provence, ſu- 


preme provoſt of the Marſhalſea of the 


county, a royal judge, &c. | 

The — to the archbiſhop are, the 
prelates of Apt, Riez, Frejus, Gap, and. 
Siſteron. His dioceſe includes eighty pa- 
riſhes, he has a revenue of 32000 livres, 
and pays a tax of 2400 florins to the court 
of Rome, 

The cathedral church is dedicated to St. 
Saviour, in it are buried four counts -of 
Provence; in the church treaſury. among 
other curioſities, we ſaw a-conſecrated gold 
roſe, which pope Innocent IV. ſent as a 
preſent to. count Raymond Berenger; the 
archbiſhop is by virtue of his ſtation, pre- 
ſident of the aſſembly of the ſtates, and firſt 
attorney or procurator of Provence. 

The Saracens deſtroyed this city, but it 
has been ſince rebuilt. 

Here are two colleges, alſo an univerſity, 
which was founded by pope Alexander V, 
in 1409, and revived by Henry IV. in: 
1603. An academy. of the fine arts, was 

| eſtzbliſhed. 
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eſtabliſhed here by Lewis XIV. in the year 


1668, and a public library founded in the 


town-houſe. | 
Here are ſeveral fine public buildings, 
as the cathedral, the palace of the ancient 
counts, where the parliament now meets, 
which judges in the laſt reſort all the cauſes 
within the province, alſo the town-houle, 
ſeveral churches, colleges, convents, &c. 
In the ſuburbs of Aix, were diſcovered 
in the year 1704, the warm mineral ſprings 
anciently ſo very much celebrated; but the 
virtues of the waters are not now in ſuch 
high eſtimation as they were then. The 
neighbouring parts produce excellent wine, 
but che principal trade here is carried on in 
olive- ail, which is of an uncommon. fine- 
neſs. In Aix they alſo manufacture ſome 
ſtuffs. 
Having thus ſurveyed Aix, with all the 


curioſities to be met with in that city, we | 


next ſet out for Arles. Its Latin name is 
Arelatum, anciently Arelas. It lies on the 
| eaſtern bank of the river Rhone, over which 
it has' a timber-bridge, and in the midway 
between Avignon to the ſouth, and the Me- 
diterranean ſea to the north. Here the 
Romans eſtabliſhed their ſixth colony, and 
cauſed the general aſſemblies of the ſix 
neighbouring provinces to be held in this 
city. It is ſurrounded with marſhes, from 
which ariſe unhealthy exhalations; Conſtan- 
tine the Great made it the ſeat of the Ro- 
man empire in Gaul; and it was formerly 
the capital of the kingdom of Burgundy, 
which was firſt erected by Boſon ; and it was 
. alſo called the kingdom of Arles. 

Several councils have been held here, 
the moſt ancient and principal of which, was 
that in the year 314. | x 

At preſent Arles is a very fair and large 
city, being dignified with a metropolitan 
ſee, under which are the biſhops of Mar- 
ſeilles, S. Paul trois chateaux, Toulon, and 

Orange. The archbiſhop ſtyles himſelf 


prince of Montdragon, his dioceſe includes 
 KAfty-one pariſhes, he has a revenue of 
33000 livres per annum; and he pays an 


affeſiment of 2008 florins to the court of 
Rome. | 
_ Beſides the cathedral, there is in Arles a 

collegiate and ſeven parochial churches, an 
abbey, fourteen convents, a jeſuits college 
an hoſpital, and an academy of men of let. 
ters, known by the name of the academy of 
ſciences and languages. It owes its origin 
to ſome conferences ſeveral gentlemen of 
this city held, who were lovers of polite li- 
terature, and raiſed to an academy in the 
year 1668, by the kings letters patent; 
by which it was ordered that the number of 
its members ſhould not exceed twenty, 
who muſt all be of noble birth; ten more 
members have been added to it ſince by 
new letters patent. 5 

Among the Roman antiquities to be ſeen 
in this city, the following are the moſt con- 
ſiderable. | 

We. viewed a great collection of Roman 
monumental inſcriptions, tombs, ſtatues, 
urns, and the like, in the archiepiſcopal 
-palace, among which is an extraordi- 
nary large urn, particularly remarkable as 
holding between eighty and ninety Engliſh 
quarts ; an obeliſk-of porphyry or oriental 
granate, dug up here in 1675, erected 
again in 1676, by the magiſtrates of Arles, 
in honour of Lewis the Fourteenth, which 
makes a very agreeable ſight to travellers, 
and is a great ornament to the city. The 
new pedeſtal on which it ſtands is a plain 
gravel ſtone, not at all correſponding with 
the curious appearance and workmanſhip of 
the pillar, which 1s very much admired by 
the curious, as one of the nobleſt remains 
of antiquity, and the only one of the kind 
to be ſeen in France; it is fifty-two feet 


high, and ſeven feet in diameter at the baſe, 


and yet but of one entire ſtone. It was dug 
out of a private garden near the Rhone. The 
buſt of an Æſculapius, round which a ſer- 
pent winds itſelf; the remains of an am- 
phitheatre, which was twelve hundred and 
fourſcore feet in diameter, and contained an 
hundred and twenty arches in two rows, 


ſixty above and as many below; this was 
| a noble 
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à noble ſtructure; but both the inſide and 
| outſide, have private houſes built thereon, 
and it ſeems not to have been quite finiſhed; 
a piece of a theatre or palæſtra, conliſting 
of a door, with two large and exquiſite 
Corinthian pillars of marble ; the ruins of 
the Roman capitol here; the Elyſian fields 
ſo called, which are in the neighbourhood 
of the city, and where the Romans buried 
the aſhes of their dead, after burning the 
bodies. Here we alſo ſaw an incredible 
number of ſtone, alſo marble tombs or cof- 
fins, partly above and partly under ground, 
both with and without covers and —_—_ 
tions. Near this was the burying-place for 
the Chriſtians. The parts here-abouts are a 
perfect fund of antiquities, the reſearches 
after which, would take up the whole life 
time of a lover of ſuch matters; and be an 
employment no leſs highly uſeful, than it 
would certainly be laborious.. 

Near Arles, the river Rhone divides it- 
ſelf into two capital branches, by this means 
forming the iſland. of Camarque (Camaria) 
which Is one of the beſt and moſt fruitful 
parts of Provence, and is interſected by ſe- 
veral canals- By the very rapid courſe of 
the river, ſuch quantities of ſand are carried 
down, as by reaſon of the ſhallows, to ren- 
der its mouth impracticable, at leaſt' very 
dangerous for veſſels. Theſe ſhelves are 
called Tampan. The eaſt branch of the 
river is the broadeſt, and its mouth 1s called 
Gras de Paſſon, and the other exits of it 
are likewiſe denominated Gras or Graus. 
Upon this iſland at the mouth of the little 
Rhone, lies a ſmall town, called les trois 
Maries, which the inhabitants of Provence 
look upon as. a holy- place, from a fond 
perſuaſion, that the three Maries, of which 
mention is made in the hiſtory of our. Sa- 
viour, together with St. James the Leſs, 
had come into this. country. 


alſo ſomething more to the north, and in 
the way to Marſeilles, there is a large plain 
or level, covered all over with ſtones, called 


wite. 


furrounded by Provence. 
fruitful country, in which is a large, well- 
built, flourithing, and elegant city of the 


now. Craux, or les champs pierreux, in Latin 


Fas 
Crava, and anciently eampi lapidei. It 
produces very fine herbs, which the vaſt 
numbers of ſheep that feed here are very 
fond of, and pick out from among the 
ſtones. Here excellent wine is likewiſe 
produced, and in the moraſſes near the ſaid 
level there are falt-works. 

The moſt conſiderable place in Craux, 
is Salon, where is a caſtle with a collegiate 
church and ſeveral convents. The arch- 
biſhop of Arles is both ſpiritual and tem- 
poral lord of the place. In the church of 
the Franciſcan friars here, we ſaw the tomb 
of Michael Noſtradamus, famous for his pre- 
tended prophecies, who was not born in 
this place as ſome affirm, but at St. Remy. 
For having ſettled at Salon, he died here in 
the year 1566, when upwards of fixty-two 
years old. Upon his tomb he is repreſented 
ſuch as he was at the age of fifty- nine; and 
by the figure, he ſeems to have been a fine 
man. The Latin inſcription tells us, very 
ſtrangely ; here lies ines, who 
alone was worthy in the opinion of all man- 
kind, to write with his nearly divine pen 


the future events of the whole world, ac- 


counted for from the influence of the ſtars.” 
This monument was put up for him by his 


Our next progreſs led us to Avignon, a 
territory belonging to the pope, and moſtly 
This is a fine 


ſame name, and its capital. We entered it 
by port St. Lazare, over which was this 
Latin inſcription, + Clave Petri tuta,” or 
Peter's. keys being thus ſecure. Having 
ſhewn our bolletins of health, at the gate 
we left our arms with the guard, and tak- 
ing a note to lodge in the city, came to 
the ſign of the town of St. Fleur, where we 


| lay during our ſtay here. 
Between the Rhone and the lake Berre, ] 


The Latin name of Avignon, is Avenio, | 


it ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the river 
Rhoſne, over which is a ſtone-bridge now 
half ruined, and alſo on an arm of the 
river Sorgue, which runs through this 
| eity. 
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MY. Tt is furrounded with a free-ſtone- 
wall. 


This city carries on a good trade, which 
conſiſts ,principally in ſilks manufactured 
here. It was erected into a metropolitan 
ſee under the pontificate of Sixtus IV. in 
the year 1475, having been ſubject before 
. to Arles. 

HHlere ſeven popes reſided ſucceſſively from 
the year 1307, to 1377, namely, Clement 
V. John XXII. Benedict XII. Clement 
VI. who. purchaſed Avignon, from Jane, 
queen of Sicily, and counteſs of Provence; 


Innocent VI. Urban V. and Gregory XI. 


who, through the perſuaſion of St. Catha- 


rine of Sienna, brought back the papal ſce 
| 


to Rome. N 
In this city there are ſeveral noble pa- 


laces, and magnificent public buildings, 


the walls are ſtrong, the churches ſtately, 
and the avenues of the city very pleaſant. 
Of the moſt remarkable among them and 
their curioſities, we ſhall give ſome account, 


in the order we viewed them. « 


The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. | 
Mary, ſtands on the rocks near the wind- 
The canons wear ſcarlet robes, and | 


mills. 
the chaplains others of a violet-colour. 
This, though ſmall, is a neat ſtructure; 
here we ſaw an ancient monument of pope 
Benedict XII. who was the ſon of a miller. 


The palace adjacent to it, is guarded by 
ſoldiers. 


and there is alſo a vice-legate. The priſon 
is here allo. | | 


The church of the Dominicans 1s a large 


building, which conſiſts of one arch. The 
church of the Cordeliers has a more ſpa- 


cious ſacriſty, where we were ſhewn a round 
leaden box, and made of the ſame metal, 
which is plain on one fide, and on the 
other is the figure of Laura, whoſe proper 
name was Lauretta, with theſe letters, M. 
L. M. J. by ſome interpreted, Madonna 
Laura morta jace,“ or here madam Laura 
lies dead. This medal with Italian verſes 

made on her, and written by the famous 


— 


Generally ſome cardinal or pre- 
late of diſtinction is legate and-governor, 


Dieſcriptien of the City of AVIGN ON, from 


Petrarch in a neat character, is ſaid to have 
been found in that box lying near her 
breaſt, when Francis I. took up her body, 
who alſo made ſome French verſes in praiſe 
of her, which are kept with the others, 
(A further account of this may be ſeen in 
our travels through Padua). In an obſcure 
chapel here, we ſaw Laura's-tomb-ſtone. 
In the church of St. Martial, we ſearched 
for the monument of Caſimir, king of Po- 
land; but could not learn where it was. 
Near the altar is a very ſtately tomb, reach- 
ing nearly to the top of the church, and 
below lies the figure of a biſhop, and over 
him, our Saviour with his apoſtles, and thus 
upwards are ſeveral marble figures. 

The church of the Celeſtines has a marble 
altar in relievo, ſaid to be but of one piece, 
with many figures in it; the picture of a 
ſkeleton drawn by king Renatus, who 
made the church a preſent of the altar. In 
the middle of the choir is a handſome mo- 
nument of pope Clement VII. In a long 
chapel, which is contiguous, is the legend 
of St. Peter of Luxemburg, painted in ſe- 
veral departments. | | 

The mint for coining of money, with 
the arms of the pope, 1s oppoſite to the 
paiace, and has a new and-elegant front. 

Here is an univerſity, and a court of in- 
quiſition has been eſtabliſhed here, but in 
no other part of France. 

The jeſuits have a pretty chapel, yet 
their ſeminary is but indifferent. In the 
area before it are ſeveral dials, with direc- 
tions to know the hour. 

The civil government of Avignon is 
by conſuls and their aſſeſſor, who 1s, as 
it were, chief juſtice of the city. The 
viguier, an officer like the provoſt of 
the merchants at Paris, judges in cauſes 
that do not exceed the value of four ducats 
of gold, without any appeal; and in greater 
caules an appeal lies to the vice-legate, who 
commits the affair to the court of Rota, 
where are five auditors, and from thence 
an appeal lies to Rome. | 


Tho! 
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Though the popes be in poſſeſſion of 


the city. and county of Avignon; yet it 


expoſes them ſometimes to great mortifica- 
tions. For as the French kings pretend, 
that queen Jane had no right to alienate 
them; ſo whenever they have any conſider- 
able diſpute with the court of Rome, they 
do not fail to oblige the parliament of Pro- 
vence to reunite both the county and city 
of Avignon with the crown of France, and 
to take poſſeſſion of them; this happened 
in the years 1663, 1689, and 1690. About 
one of theſe times aroſe a rebellion here 
againſt the pope, fomented by the French 
king, when the rebels lived in fafety all 
the time at Villeneuf, a place on the other 
fide of the bridge, juſt acroſs the Rhone, 
belonging to the French king, who threat- 
ened to burn alive any that ſhould offer to 
lay hands on them. | s 
The bridge acroſs the Rhone is long, 
being entire on the city ſide, but broken 
on that next to France, and repaired with 
timber. This ſeems to have been originally 
a Roman work, built of ſtone, and paved, 
though now much defaced, and it leans 
againſt the ſtream. A pretty way on the 
bridge ſtands a ſentinel, where lodge the 
Avignon ſearchers, to ſtop and enquire into 
merchants goods. And when almoſt over 
it a toll is paid of about a fol for each 
horſe, | 
We next proceeded to Orange, about 
eighteen miles north of Avignon, the ca- 
pital of a principality, in Latin called prin- 
cipatus Arauſionenſis, which 1s incloſed on 
all fides within the county of Venaiſſin. 
This principality had formerly ſovereigns 
of its own. It came by marriage to John 
de Challons, of the houſe of Burgundy, 
who becoming abſolute prince of Orange, 
in 1475, was {ſucceeded by three of his de- 
icendants, the laſt of whom, Philibert, left 
an only ſiſter married to Henry, count of 
Naſſau, in 1515, who had ifſue by her 
Rene of Naſſau, that was adopted by the 
aforeſaid Philibert, and ſucceeded him in 
this eſtate. From him was deſcended our 
Vol. I. Nums. XXXVII. - 
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late king William III. So that this ſmall 
territory belongs of right to the houſe of 
Naſſau. Yet it was uſurped by king Lewis 
XIV. on the pretenſions of the family of 
Longueville, but reſtored to king William 
by the treaty of Ryſwick. Upon this latter 
monarch's death, there aroſe great diſputes 
about his patrimonial eſtate, between ſe- 


veral co-heirs and claimants; the moſt pow- 


erful of whom was Frederic, king of Pruſſia, 
whoſe mother was aunt to king William 
aforeſaid. But afterwards his ſon ceded the 
principality for ever to Lewis XIV. and his 
ſucceſſors, by virtue of the treaty of U- 
trecht, in 1713. . 

The capital of the principality, which is 
alſo of the ſame name, is a very old city, 


and hes in a large and fine plain, watered 


by ſeveral rivulets, among theſe the Eigues 
carries almoſt to the gates of Orange the 
proviſions which the inhabitants buy in the 
neighbouring provinces, and the city is 
only a league from the Rhone, to the eaſt. 
*Ts the fee of a biſhop, under Arles, and 
has an univerſity which was founded in 
1365, with four profeſſors. The little ri- 
ver Maine waſhes its walls. 

Pliny calls it Colonia Secundanorum, as 
the Triumviri had cauled the ſecond Roman 
legion to be brought hither. It was much 
larger formerly than it 1s at preſent, hav- 
ing ſuffered great damages by the inroads 
of ſeveral barbarous nations ; of which for- 
mer grangeur, there are evident marks in 
the remains of a ſtately cirque within the 
walls, very artificially built, an amphi- 
theatre, and a triumphal arch almoſt en- 
tire, which Caius Marius, and Luctatius 


Catulus had erected, after the victory which 


they obtained over the Cimbrians and 
Teutones; on ſome of the mouldings of 
the arch was written Boduiacus, beſides 
part of a large tower called torre ronde, 
which is ſuppoſed to have been a temple of 
Diana, the two latter are without the walls, 


with ſeveral other remarkable monuments 


of antiquity. 


5 Ee 
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The caſtle, or fortreſs, which Maurice 
of Naſſau, prince of Orange, made ſo re- 
gular, and fortified ſo well with walled bul- 
warks, in the year 1622, ſtood on a hill, 
and rendered this place one of the ſtrongeſt 
holds in Europe, having had a ſtout gar- 
riſon with ſeveral great guns, and an ar- 
mory ſtored, to furniſh five thouſand men. 


But Lewis XIV. upon his uſurpation of 


the place, in king William's minority, 
cauſed the fortifications of it to be demo- 
liſhed, in the year 1660, at the blowing up 
of which, about thirty lives were loft, their 
bodies having been buried under the ruins, 
and the caſtle itſelf razed in 1673. 

In the early ages councils were holden 
here. It had alſo a parhament, founded 
in 1470, formerly of both religions ; but 
the French king ſuppreſſed it, after the 


death of king William, and changed it into- 
a viguerie, under the juriſdiction of the | 


parliament of Aix. 

The people of Orange are very civil, 
and generally much better humoured than 
the other French. Upon this city falling 
to the king of France, many of the gentry 
have turned Roman Catholics. Formerly 
the better half of the inhabitants of this 
principality were Proteſtants, but what by 
change of maſters, and what by the revo- 
cation of the edi&t of Nantz, matters are 
fgow quite otherw.ſe. 

Upon the tower of the town, we ſaw ſe- 
veral falſe weights nailed againſt the wall. 

At a poor woman's houſe we ſaw an 
old Roman pavement of Moſaic work, 
which very. curiouſly repreſented a cat with 
2 rat in its mouth, and round this were lit- 
tle ſquare pieces inlaid. | 


After a full ſurvey of Orange, and its 


curioſities, we next ſet out for Niſmes in 
Languedoc. | 

Its Latin denomination is Nemauſum, 
one of the moſt ancient cities in the world. 
It is very delightfully fituated in a fine coun- 


try, near the ſource of the river Viſta, be- 


ing ſurrounded upon one fide with hills, 


which produce vaſt numbers of vines, and 


Deſcription of the City 


of NISMES, from 
all forts of fruit-trees, and on the other 
with a ſpacious and fertile plain. This ;. 
a large town, and well peopled, containing 
above twelve thouſand families, the third 
part of which are ſaid to profeſs the Re. 
formed religion. The ſtreets here are 
moſtly narrow, yet pretty clean, and the 
houſes are built of ſtone. This is the ſve 
of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the metro- 
politan of Narbonne, and the city has a 
citadel conſiſting of four baſtions. Here 
is the ſeat of a ſeneſchalſhip, called the ju- 
riſdiction of Beaucaire, and Niſmes, a pre- 
fidial court, and a celebrated academy of 
belles lettres. It is alſo a place of very 
good trade, which principally conſiſts in 
woollen ſtuffs made here. 

The Goths poſſeſſed this city till the time 


-of Charles Martel, as did. the Proteſtants, 


during the civil wars of France. 

In our road thither, which was direct and 
level, we paſſed between fine olive fields. 
We ſaw ſeveral illuſtrious monuments of 
antiquity ftill remaining ; the principal of 
theſe 1s an amphitheatre, the leaft damaged 


of any in Europe. It is built of free- 


ſtone, the outſide of which is very entire, 


and two ſtories high, having fixty arches 


and pillars in each ftory ; on theſe, and 
their cornices, are to be ſeen the Roman 
eagles, with figures of Romulus and Re- 
mus ſucking a wolf. The ſteps or ſeats 
are ruined, and the arena filled with houſes, 
Over the large entrance are two half bulls, 
cut in ſtone, allo a triple and winged pria- 
pus, and the figure of a woman holding 
by a bridle. In a private houſe we ſaw 
eagles exquiſitely done in ſtone, a double 


ſtatue, having two bodies and four legs. 


It was made without a head, but ſince has 
been fixed on it the head of an old man. 
We next viewed a ſmall ſquare, called 
place de Salamandre, from a pillar with a 
ſalamander upon it. | | 
La Maiſon quarre is a fair antiquity, 
within the city, being one pile of build- 
ings, adorned with ſtatues, pillars, . &c. 


Within the port de la Couronne are many 


antique 
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antique inſcriptions, and an ancient ftatue 
with both his hands upon his head. 
After taking a little walk out of town, 
we ſaw the ruins of the temple of Diana, 
which lies under the fide of a rock, and 
cloſe by is fons Dianæ, mentioned by Au- 
ſonius, which firſt diffuſing itſelf into a 
deep and wide pond, ſends water enough 
to furniſh all the gardens of the city. In 
winter, or any rainy ſeaſon, it overflows 
very much. | 

La torre grande, on the top of a hill, is 
4 ruined tower of the old Roman wall. 
The circuit of this city was but two thou- 
fand paces leſs than Rome, and built for- 
merly upon ſeven hills. The front of the 
cathedral is adorned with antique carving. 
The Eſplanade is an open walk, without 
port de la Couronne, to which there is 
ſometimes a great reſort of company. In 


the town-houſe they keep two or three dead 
crocodiles, which are the arms of — | 


and denote that the founders of this city 
came out of Egypt. In a court belonging 
to the town-houſe, are erected two pillars 
againſt the wall, as the monument of Dan- 
dalo the general of the Proteſtants, who 
were formerly three fourths of the inhabi- 
tants of Niſmes, where they had two 
churches, three burying places - without 
the walls, with a college and profeſſors, but 
now the jeſuits are in poſſeſſion of it, and 
their churches have been long ago pulled 
down, &c. | | 
In this city Auguſtus is faid to have ſett- 
led a colony which he brought out of Egypt, 
after the conqueſt of that province, as ap- 
pears from ſeveral ancient medals. | 
Not a great way from Niſmes we rode 
to Pont- du- gard, where we ſaw a ftately 
antiquity, namely an aqueduct, about one 
hundred and eighty-ſix feet high, from the 
river, over which it was built, to the top. 


XI. Account of Montpellier, and Parts adjacent, as Peroul, Frontinian, c. The Royal 
Canal of Languedoc, Narbonne, Toulouſe, Montauban, Auch, Bourdeaux, and Bay- 
onne. Giving @ Deſcription in particular of the famous Univerſity of Montpellier, number 
of its Inhabitants, and Apothecaries, its pure Air, Royal Academy, Phyſic-Garden, Courts, 
Buildings, and Manufactures, its Verdegris, manner of Blanching Bees-Wax, Confectio 
Alkermes, boiling Springs, and other Curioſities near Montpellier, the Place Louis le 
Grand, of the Royal Canal of Languedoc ; of the Cathedral of Narbonne, 7ts Churches, 
Monaſteries, Produce of the Soil, its numerous Antiquities, and Inſcriptions, &c. Of the 
ancient State of Toulouſe, genius of its Inhabitants, Houſes, the Bridge, Churches, An- 
 tiquities, Univerſity, Belles Lettres, Floral Games, and Income of its Archbiſhop. Of 
the Erectian of Montauban into a Commonwealth, its Fortifications demoliſhed, Biſhop's 
See, &c. Of the Archbiſhop and Chapter of Auch, its Honorary Canons, and number f 
Pariſhes in its Dioceſe. Of the Figure and public Buildings of Bourdeaux, its Caſtle, 
Watch-Tower, Univerſity, and Academy of Sciences, conjiderevle Trade, Refidence of the 
Black Prince, and Birth-Place of his Son Richard II. Of Bayonne, its Importance, 
and Furtifications, Citadel, Buildings, and Trade. 


TAVING in our progreſs arrived at 
11 Montpellier, a famous city of Lan- 
guedoc, in the dioceſe of the ſame name, 
we took a round through it. In Latin tis 
called Mons peſſulanus, or Mons puella- 
rum, and ſometimes Mons Pelerius. The 
ſituation of it is upon a hill, at the foot of 
which runs the river Lez. It lies not far 


from the bay of Maguelone, in the Medi- 
terranean ſea, This is the largeſt and moſt 
conſiderable city of Languedoc, next to 
Toulouſe. The place is of a round figure, 
in the midſt of a ſtony country, ſomething 
larger than Geneva, but not ſo populous, 
Formerly it contained twenty-five thouſand 
inhabitants, of which, before the revoca- 
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tion of the edit of Nantz, one third were 
Proteſtants, who had two churches here. 
The ſtreets of this city are very narrow, 
ſhort, and crooked, without any uniformity 
or beauty, though many of the houſes are 


built of free-ſtone. In this little city are 
thirty apothecaries ſhops, and yet all: find 
ſomething to do; their cypreſs powder, 
ſweet bags, caſſolets, treacle, confectio 
al kermes, and hyacinths, are greatly va- 
lued all over France; and Hungary waters 
made here, have a briſk vent, which is no- 
thing but ſpirits of wine, macerated' in 


roſemary flowers, and diſtilled from them. 


The wines hereabouts are very ſtrong, and 
bear water well, their vineyards are 
dwarf vines, without any ſupport, the ftand- 
ards, after the branches are pruned off, be- 
ing like the ſtandards of our ofier-gardens. 
At Montpellier is made the beſt verdet, or 
verdegris, in Latin æs viridum. And we 
were told that it could not be made of equal. 
oodneſs elſewhere, though they uſed the 
me method: and materials. But whether 
this is to be attributed to the proper tem- 
perature of the heat, the nature of the wine 
uſed in this proceſs, or ſome other unknown 
quality, is uncertain. This green is made 
he ſtalks of grapes well cleaned, and 
plates of copper laid, ſtratum upon ſtratum, 
on croſs ſticks over wine that begins to be 
four. And all this put in pots for eight or 
ten days, and ſet in a cellar, according to 
the ſeaſon, the verdet will be produced, 
which they ſcrape off the plates, and mould- 
ing it wich a little wine, then dry and fell 
If. 
At Montpellier they blanch or whiten 
bees- wax, firſt in cones taken off the melted 
wax in wooden moulds, in the ſhape of a 
ſugar loaf, beſmeared with ſlime of ſnails; 
theſe cones are laid in the ſun till they whi- 
ten, and afterwards being melted down 
it is run into water and broken with the 
hand into grains, or round ſpiral wreaths ; 
theſe they expoſe again to the weather, till 
they are quite blanched, and at laſt melt 
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cherry and other trees, and is the work of 


ground to a paſte, as we do apples 


them into large pieces to ſell; ſo that this 


whitened wax is twice as dear as the yellow 
ſort, the latter being ſolutive, and uſed for 
an inflammation and when the fore is not 
ripe, whereas the former is on the contrary 
very aſtringent. 0 3 

We were told that Montpellier is a place 
proper for this whitening 2 wax; and that 
the ſame workmen coming over into Eng. 
land, found the air of a different tempera. 
ment, and not ſo convenient for this trade: 
but this ſeems to be a partial repreſentation 
of- the matter, for our wax-chandlers- have 
their wax of a pretty good whiteneſs, 
In this city they make the beſt confectio 
alkermes, and no wonder, the grain from 
which it has its denomination, being found 
in no country in Europe in ſuch plenty as 
here; the preparation of which may be 
ſeen in our Philoſophical. Tranſactions, No. 
XX. p. 362. Theſe grains have formerly 
been thought peculiar to the dwarf ilex, 
and therefore called ilex-coccifera, being an 
excreſcence on the twigs of that ſhrub. 
But Mr. Martin Liſter has found the like 
grains here in England, upon the twigs of 


inſects, as neſts for breeding and harbour- 
ing their young; for they eaſily recede and 
fall off from the wood, as ſoon as theſe are 
hatched and gone. But a fuller account of 
theſe may be ſeen in the afereſaid Mr. 
Liſter's letters, publiſhed in our Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions. 
At Montpellier we ſaw the manner of 
making olive-oil, the olives being firſt: 
for cy- 

der, with a perpendicular mill-ſtone run- 
ning round in a trough. This paſte being 
put in round thin baſkets, with a hole a- 
top, half a ſcore or more of theſe are laid 
on a heap in the preſs, when they let down 
the beam and ſqueeze them at firſt without 
any mixture; then taking out the baſkets, 
and pouring into each a good quantity of 
ſcalding-hot water, they preſs theſe down a 
fecond time. This operation is repeated, 
and then new paſte is put in, and they pro- 
ceed with it as before. The water, _ 
5 e 
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tie amurca, ſinks to the bottom, and the cannot fay, as it did not occur to us at that. 
oil ſwims a-top, which they take off with time to make the experiment. 

a copper ſkimming-diſh. The water mix- | We took a journey of pleaſure from 
ed with the red juice of the. olive being Montpellier, to ſee the adjacent country, 
thick, and of the fame red colour, not a and the firſt place we came to was Fron- 
drop of it can be taken up without per- tinian, a ſmall walled town by the Eſtang. 


ceiving it. In Provence we were told they | fide, or lake Thau, which is twelve French 


ſpread cheir olives on a floor, and there let leagues in length, ſeparated from the ſea. 


them remain thirty days to dry, and for by a narrow ſtrip of land, yet communica- 
that reaſon their oil is better than that of ting at Grau de Palavas, with the oulph of. 
Languedoc. Others lay them in heaps for Lyons. This town is about three miles. 
ſome time, in order to let them ſweat as | off, and gives name to the ſo much famed 


they call it. muſcadel wine, of the ſame appellation, 


It is to be obſerved, that though the commonly called Frontiniac, and from 
olives be very bitter, and of a ficry diſ- | thence come the. muſcadel paſſerilles, or 
agreeable taſte, yet the oil which is drawn | grapes. The country about this town, to- 


from them is ſweet ; and the like is obſerved | wards the ſea, ſouthward, lies open to the. 
in other bitter fruits. And it deſerves ex- ſun, but towards the land, northward, it 


amination, whether the chemical oil may is encompaſſed with a ridge of hills, in the 


not alſo be diveſted of the taſte of the ve- form of a bow, touching the ſea at each 
getable from which it is extracted. end; ſo that the whole is like. a theatre; 


Olives afford moſt oil when full ripe, in the arena of which, and on the ſides of 


but che beſt ſort, as they told us, are when the hills, grow the muſcadel grapes, of 


gathered and preſſed green. Sometimes | which this Frontiniac wine is made. 
they pickle ripe olives, but . theſe will not Within this ſpace are contained two other 


f 


keep; and therefore fuch as they ſend little towns, Miraval and Vich; the latter 


abroad, are gathered green, and the pickle gives name to a mineral water ſpringing 
they uſe is nothing elſe. but a mere brine of near it, and much uſed hereabouts. It 


falt and water. | hath an acid vitriolic taſte, but nothing ſo 


We made a ſhort excurſion to Peronl, ! ſtrong as the Spa waters. 

about a league from Montpellier, where we | At Frontinian, and other places, we ſaw 
ſaw a boiling ſpring, as they call it here, | 
which is no more than the water bubbling | They take the fineſt bunches, and ſnipping 
up, as if it really boiled. This phænome- off with a pair of ſciſſars the faulty grapes, 


non is occaſioned by a vapour aſtending tie two bunches together, then dip them in 
out of the earth, which- pervades the wa- | a boiling-hot lie, made from the aſhes of 


ter, as was manifeſt; for upon digging any | vine-loppings, into which they put a little 
where near the place, and pouring water | oil, till they are very plump and ready to 


upon it, the ſame. effect of bubbling was crack, then taking them out again directly, 


obſerved. The like vapour and ebullition waſh them in a veſſel of fair cold water, 
F | and putting them upon wooden poles for 


has been taken notice of.in one Mr, Hawk- 


ley's ground, about a mile from Wigan, in two or three days in the ſhade to dry, they; 
Lancaſhire, which vapour, by applying a afterwards expoſe them. to the fun, taking 
lighted candle, paper, or the like, catches them in at night, or in rainy weather. 
fire, and emits a vigorous flame. But Theſe uvz paſſæ are in Spain called raiſins 
whether or no this vapour at Peroul would | of the ſun, as being merely dried by its 
in like manner catch fire, and burn, we | heat upon the vines, and are of a blue co- 


lour, 


the manner of making raiſins (uvæ paſſæ). 


| 
| 
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lour, but the others uvæ paſſe lixæ, as be- 
ing dipped in lie, are called frail, or baſker 
raiſins. And in the fame manner dried 
figs are prepared. 

From Frontiniac we rode to Balleruch 
to ſee the hot waters, which are uſed both 
internally and externally. When we were 
there, at the beginning of September, the 
water was ſcarcely lukewarm; but they 
told us, that in winter it was very hot. 
The bath is but a little way from the Eſt- 
ang, and the water is very ſalt and brack- 
ih, as probably coming from ſome ſalt 
mine. | , 

Having thus made ſome ſhort excurſions 
for pleaſure, into the neighbouring parts 
round Montpellier, we returned to this 
city again, and ſhall give an account of 
what further particulars relate to it. 

Montpellier is not an ancient city; for 
it owes its origin to the entire ruin of Ma- 
guelone, which Charles Martel deſtroyed, to 
prevent the Saracens from making uſe of 
it to invade the province. Upon which the 
inhabitants, with their biſhop, retired to 
Suſtancion, but finding the air unhealthy 
there, they built another city on the hill 
where now ſtands Montpellier. However, 
Suſtancion continued the biſhop's ſee till 
1095, when. after rebuilding of Mague- 
lone, the biſhop removed thither. But in 
1538, pope Paul III. at the requeft of 
Francis I. tranſlated the biſhopric to Mont- 
pellier. In this dioceſe are but one hundred 
and ſeven pariſhes, and the biſhop is a ſuf- 
fragan to the metropolitan of Narbonne, 
with a yearly income of about thirty-two 
thouſand livres. | 

In this city there is a famous univerſity, 
compoſed of the four faculties, but which 
are not incorporated, each faculty being a 
feparate body, the moſt famous of which 
is that of phyſic, firſt founded from thoſe 
„ pon who were driven out of Spain 

the year 1180, and here the ſtudents are 
very numerous. The original of the fa- 
mous red robe of the facetious Rabelais, 


with which all doctor's in phyſic are clad at 


accompts, a generality, a chamber of the 


receiving of their degrees, is no longer in 
being, for the preſent one is the third or 
fourth copy, the ſtudents having from time 
to time cut off ſnips from it; ſo that no- 
thing remains now of that relique. 
ere is alſo a royal academy of ſciences, 
founded in the year 1706, the king by his 
letters patent having taken that body for 
ever under his protection, and at the ſame 
time his majeſty would have it conſidered 
as an extenſion of the royal academy of 
ſciences at Paris, and to conſtitute but one 
body with it. This royal ſociety of Mont- 
pellier, is compoſed of ſix honorary fellows, 
fifteen ordinary, and as many pupils. Of 
theſe fifteen ordinary fellows, three apply 
themſelves to the mathematics, three to 
anatomy, three to chymiſtry, three to bo- 
tany, and three to natural philoſophy. 
The phyſic garden of Montpellier, is 
reckoned one of the fineſt in Europe, and 
very well ſtocked with all ſorts of ſimples; 
and here public botanic lectures are read. 
At Montpellier there is hkewife a college 
of jeſuits, a court of aids, a chamber of 


treaſury of France, a ſeneſchal, and preſidial 
court, a chamber of the leſſer ſeal, and a 
royal court of ordinary juſtice. 8 
This city is alſo adorned with ſeveral 
ſtately edifices, as the hall of juſtice, or 
ſeſſions-houſe, the churches of St. Peter, 
and the Virgin Mary, and a ſtrong citadel 
flanked with four royal baſtions, which 
commands the town and the neighbouring 
country. The inhabitants are principally 
employed in making of treacle, verdegris, 
and white wax, as mentioned above, like- 
wiſe dimitties, filks, and woollen ſtuffs, 
with other ſorts of manufactures. Here 
they carry on a confiderable trade in wool, 

from the Mediterranean, alſo in wine, bran- 
dy, cinnamon-waters, &c. | 
The air here is ſo pleaſant and healthful, 
that numbers of foreigners, and-eſpecially 
Engliſh, reſort thither for the recovery 
their health, in particular when they labour 
under any hectic diſorder. _ 
This 


This city was formerly given to the Pro- 
_ teſtants, as one of their cautionary towns, 
but Lewis XIII. took it from them (tho' 
his father, Henry IV. had very ſolemnly 
made it, and other places, oyer to them) 
after a vigorous defence, in the year 1622. 
In the ſquare called la Place de Louis le 
Grand, which is without the city, in the 
extremely pleaſant walk of Peyron, ſtands 
an equeltrian ſtatue of that monarch in 
bronze, upon a pedeſtal of greyiſh white 
marble. This the ſtates of Languedoc 
cauſed to be erected in honour of him. 
The city-gate, leading to this ſquare, is 
built in the form of a triumphal arch. 
Being juſt by the royal canal of Langue- 
doc, this coſtly and uſeful work deſerves 
particular notice to be taken of it; the 
view was to make a communication be- 
tween the ocean, and the Mediterranean 
ſea; ſo that veſſels might paſs out of the 
one into the other, without being obliged 
to go round the kingdom of Spain. The 
Romans are ſaid to have projected ſuch a 
thing; it was attempted under Charles the 
Fat, Francis I. and Henry IV. but could 
not be brought to bear. In the reign of 


Lewis XIV. Paul Riquet having conſidered. 


the affair for twenty years in his own breaſt, 
with the advice only of his gardener, at 
length brought his project to bear, and the 
complete execution of it took up from the 
year 1666,. ta 1680. This canal begins 
at lake Thau, or Eſtang, which commu- 
nicates with the Mediterranean ſea, by 


means of the*” harbour near Cette; after- 


wards it goes directly through the river 
Craut, or Orb, then through ſome other 
ſtreams, among which the Freſquel is the 
principal, and a quarter of a mile below 
Toulouſe, it is conveyed, . by means of 
three ſluices, into the Garonne. 
French leagues in length, and has fix feet 

water throughout, ſo as to carry a veſſel of 
1800 tons weight; its breadth, from one bank 
to the other, ſo far as it belongs to count 
Caraman, is one hundred and forty-four 
> feet. In the whole canal there are ſixty- 


It is forty 


. 
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four large ſluices, ſeveral of which conſiſt 
of two, three, or four, leſſer ones, not in- 
cluding the eight near Beziers. 

Ar St. Ferriol, a quarter of a mile below 
Revel, between two rocky hills that are in 
the form of a half-moon, there is a large 
reſervoir, about ſeven thouſand two hun- 
dred feet long, three thouſand where broad- 
eſt, and one hundred and twenty in depth, 
the whole ſurface of it being 687438 feet. 
In this baſon the water of the brook Laudot, 
which runs down the hills, is received, and 
incloſed within» a wall two thouſand four 
hundred feet long, one hundred and thirty- 
two high, and twenty-four thick, before 
which there is alſo a very ſtrong dam, 
and that again defended by a ſtout wall of - 
free-ſtone.. Under the dam is an arched 
way leading to. the principal wall, where- 
are three large cocks of caſt braſs, that 
may be opened or cloſed by means of an 
iron bar, the aperture of which is as wide 
as to receive a man's body, and then con- 
vey the water into an arched aqueduct, 
where it runs through the outer wall, and 
when got beyond it, goes on under the 
name of the river Laudot, into the canal 
called Rigole de la Plaine. From thence 
tis conveyed into another very beautiful 
reſervoir near Naurouſe, not far from Caſ- 
telnaudari, being one thouſand two hun- 
dred feet long, and nine hundred broad, 
the water in which is always ſeven feet in 
depth, and out of this baſon it is conveyed. 
by means of fluices, as well to the Medi- 
terranean ſea, as to the ocean, according 
as the canal wants it. The abovementioned 
cocks may ſtand open for ſome months, 
without any waſte of water in the large re- 
ſervoir. About half way between Capeſtan 
and Beziers, is the place called Malpas, . 
where the canal goes the length of ſeven 
hundred and twenty feet under mount Eſ- 
camaze, which paſſage is moſtly vaulted 
very high with free-ſtone, but at laſt hewn 
through the ſoft porey rock. 

Not far from Beziers, towards Malpas, 
there are eight ſluices, which form a * 
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lar and ſtately water-fall, nine hundred and 
thirty-ſix feet long, and ſixty- fix high; the 
uſe of this is, that veſſels may go out of 
the canal directly through the river Orb, 
and after that proceed in their way on the 
canal. At Agde is a round ſluice with 
three openings, on account of the different 
heights of the water here, the gates of 
which are ſo curiouſly contrived, that ſhips, 
which would paſs through them, may go 
in and out at pleaſure; an invention this, 
which the celebrated Vauban was very much 
furprized at. The little rivers and brooks 
that might be hurtful to the canal, are con- 
veyed away under it, by means of aque- 
ducts; of theſe there are to the number of 
thirty-ſeven. Over the canal are likewiſe 
eight bridges. | | 

This canal of Languedoc has coſt thir- 
teen millions, partly furniſhed by the king, 
and partly by the ſtates of Languedoc. His 
majeſty granted the inventor Riquet, and 
his male iſſue, all the juriſdiction and reve- 
nues ariſing from this canal, but upon fail- 
ure of the latter, the whole was to return 
to the crewn. Such ſhips as fail upon it, 
are obliged to pay twenty ſols for every 
hundred weight, and even the king 1s lia- 
ble to this duty, when he ſends warlike 
ſtores or any thing elſe to be carried upon 
it. So that the income, when trade 1s very 
briſk, amounts to a very conſiderable ſum. 
On the other hand, the expence of keep- 
ing it up is no ſmall matter, the ſalaries of 
directors, receivers, comptrollers, judges, 
heutenants, clerks, and watchmen, being 
about one hundred thouſand livres, not in- 
cluding the repairs. 
man, the deſcendants of Riquet, are like- 
wiſe obliged to have packet-· boats upon the 
canal, and to draw them with mules, or 
horſes, in order to forward travellers ; and 
ſhould there be none, theſe veſſels muſt go 
and come regularly. 

After ſurveying the canal of Languedoc, 
one of the greateſt curioſities in Europe, 
tor the grandeur of the project, though it 
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The counts of Cara- 
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does not ſeem to anſwer the expence laid 
out upon it in every reſpect, we next pro- 
ceeded to Narbonne, the Latin name of 
which is Narbo, or Colonia Deucamang. 
rum, or Atacinorum. It lies commodi- 
ouſly in a low country and deep valley, be. 
tween mountains, on a canal running thro 
it, which joins the river Aude, and the 
great royal canal of Languedoc abovemen- 
tioned, with the lake Robine, and alſo with 
the Mediterranean ſea. The lake, which 
the French call Robine at preſent, being 
two leagues from the ſea, Pliny, and Mela; 
have denominated Rubreſus, or Rubrenſis. 
It anciently formed an harbour, where veſ. 
ſels anchored, and by means of which, the 
inhabitants of Narbonne drove a conſider- 
able trade into all the provinces that lie on 
the Mediterranean, and even as far as E- 
gypt. But that harbour has been long 
ſince choaked up, the ſea having left the 
coaſt; ſo that ſhips cannot load here, on 
account of the ſhallowneſs of water in it. 
Narbonne is a large and well fortified city, 
and one of the moſt ancient in the whole 
kingdom; for the Romans had eſtabliſhed 
their colonies here, as the capital of one of 
their diviſions of Gaul, which from this 
city was called Gallia Narbonenſis, and 
was the uſual place of reſidence of their 
proconſuls, who had adorned it with a ca- 
pitol, a marble amphitheatre, together with 
ſeveral baths, aqueducts, and municipal 
ſchools, and granted great privileges to the 
city; ſo that the inhabitants, in gratitude 
for theſe favours, erected an altar to Au- 
guſtus, of white marble, as appears from 
an inſcription found there in the ſeventeenth 
century. The remains of theſe many an- 
tiquities abovementioned, together wich ſe- 
veral Roman inſcriptions, may be ſeen in 
the archiepiſcopal palace of Narbonne. 
The city of Narbonne has been long the 
ſee of an archbiſhop, who is preſident of 
the ſtates of Languedoc. But whether it 
was founded as early as the time of Con- 
ſtantine the Great, or whether Paulus Ser- 
gius 


gius the proconſul, and St. Paul's convert, 
was its firſt apoſtle, and prelate, may be 
very much queſtionedt. 
The cathedral called St. Juſtus and St. 
Paſtor, is remarkable for its fine organs 
and curious paintings, in which are repre- 
ſented the raiſing of Lazarus from the dead, 
the laſt judgment, &c. There are alſo five 
other — 5 churches in Narbonne, the 
principal of which is the collegiate church 
of St. Paul, a college of the fathers of the 
Chriſtian doctrine, and ſeveral monaſteries 
for religious perſons of both ſexes. In this 
dioceſe there are but a hundred and forty 
pariſhes; and yet the archbiſhop's income 
amounts to near four- ſcore and ten thou- 
ſand livres. The foil in the neighbourhood 
produces great quantities of wheat, which 
is reckoned better than that growing any 
where elſe, eſpecially for ſeed. Here is 
but little good wine, yet they have a great 
deal of excellent oil. At Periac they make 
ſalt ſufficient for the conſumption of all 
Upper Languedoc. - The city of Narbonne 
belonged formerly to its own dukes, till 
Gaſton de Foix exchanged it with Lewis 
the Twelfth, king of France, for other 
lands, in the year 1507. Narbonne lies 
ſixty-five miles weſt of Montpellier, and 
about ſeventy-five from Toulouſe to the 
eaſt. 
The latter city, which we next came to, 
is the capital of all Languedoc. It ſtands 
on the river Garonne, over which it has a 
ſtately ſtone- bridge; its arches are well caſt, 
and very bold; and in every pier there 1s 
an opening in the form of a ſhell, in order 
to make room for the water, when the Ga- 
ronne is ſo ſwelled, as to overflow its banks. 
This bridge is terminated by a very noble 
triumphal arch. 
This city was anciently the ſeat of the 
Tectoſages, who had made ſo many con- 
queſts in Greece and Aſia, and then it be- 
came a Roman colony. In proceſs of time 
it was the metropolis of the Viſigoths, af- 
terwards of Aquitania, and at length of one 
Vol. I. Ne. 37. 
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of the moſt conſiderable provinces and go- 
vernments in all France. 

Its epiſcopal ſee, which before depended 
on the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of 
— 5 was 3 into that of a me- 
tropolitan, in the year 1317, b e 
John XXII. : 1555 c = 

Though the ſite of this city is very ad- 
vantageous for trade, yet it has hardly any, 
the genius of the inhabitants not being 
turned that way; for they chuſe rather to 
be admitted among the gentility, by bear- 
ing the office of magiſtrates, or to follow 
the practice of the law, moſt of the mer- 
chants ſons taking to either of theſe courſes , 


fo that though this be one of the largeſt 


cities in France, yet it is neither rich nor 
populous. 

The houſes here in general, are.not very 
ſtately, being all built of bricks. Here 
are, however, ſome few among them that 
are fine enough. 

Toulouſe is divided into eight parts, 
called Capitulairs, to which a ſmaller quar- 
ter, named the Burgh, on the other ſide 
of the Garonne, was added in the year 
1346. | | DE 

The magnificent cathedral of St. Stephen; 
is built on a ſpacious ground-plat, adorned 
with a fountain, over which there is erected 
an obeliſk very curiouſly worked. Another 
church dedicated to St. Sernin, or St. Sa- 
turnin, the firſt biſhop of Toulouſe, is re- 
markable for its treaſury of relics, as is 
alſo that of the Jacobins, for the ſhrine of 
Thomas Aquinas. | 18 

Here are ſeveral monuments of antiquity, 
particularly a capitol and an amphitheatre, 
together with divers aqueducts, old temples, 
&c. | , 

The univerſity of Toulouſe, is reputed 
to be the ſecond in the kingdom, and con- 
ſiſts of ſeveral colleges, amongſt which, 
that of Foix is the moſt illuſtrious. The 
four faculties, namely, divinity, law, phy- 
ſic, and philoſophy, together with the li- 
beral arts, are taught here. They have 
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four royal profeſſors of divinity, both no- 
minated and paid by the king; beſides four 
others of the order of Mendicant friars, 
who have no ſtated ſalary, but only a ſnare 
in the perquiſites. There are alſo two pro- 
feſſors of the Dominican order, whoſe chairs 
were founded by the Abbe de Toureille. 
For the civil and canon- law, they have here 
live profeſſors, and a ſixth for the French 
common law; likewiſe four profeſſors of 
phyſic, and two of philoſophy, and the li- 
beral arts. | 
This city has been for a long time the 
ſeat of the muſes, on which account it has 
the name of Palladia, or the city of Pallas, 
given it by Martial, Auſonius, and Sidonius 
Appollinaris. „ | | 
Here is alſo an academy of the belles 
lettres, founded by the royal patent, in 
Sept. 1694. It is compoſed of a chancellor, 
and thirty-five members or fellows. This 
inſtitution ſucceeded in the room of the 
floral games, which were firſt inſtituted in 
the year 1234, when ſeveral perſons of diſ- 
tinction, who had a taſte for poetry, in- 
vited all the poets in the neighbourhood of 
Toulouſe, to come to this city the firſt day 
of May that ſame year, and promiſed to 
— a gold violet to him who ſhould pro- 
uce the beſt copy of verſes. This project 
pleaſed the magiſtracy very much, and it 
was agreed in a council held at the town- 
houſe, that it ſhould be defrayed every 
year at the expence of the public. That 
I>ciety was then compoſed of a chancellor, 
ſeven challengers, and ſeveral maſters. To 
the prize of a golden violet, they afterwards 
added two more; namely, an eglantine or 
wild-roſe, and a marygold, both made of 
the ſame metal. In the year 1540, a lady 
of Toulouſe, named Clementia Ifaure, be- 
queathed the greateſt part of her eſtate to 
the magiſtracy of that city, on condition 
that they ſhould cauſe four flowers of gilt 
filver to be made every year, namely, an 
eglantine, violet, marygold, and carnation. 


For this purpoſe ſhe eſtabliſhed a feſtival, 
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called the floral. games, and ordered that 
they ſhould be kept the firſt and third day 
of May, in her own houſe, which ſhe gaye 
the city for that purpoſe, and is now the 
town-houſe. The prizes which the academy 
diſtributes at-preſent,. are a golden amaran- 
thus, an eglantine, a violet, and a mary- 
gold, all three of filver gilt. The new form 
in which this academy appears at preſent, 
is owing to monſieur de Baſville's fine taſte 
for polite literature. 3) 

The dioceſe of Toulouſe contains two 
hundred and fifty pariſhes, and the annual 
incomeot its archbiſhop amounts to between 
55 and 60000 livres. | 

The parliament of this city was firſt 
eſtabliſhed in the year 1302 or 1303. It 
comprehends within its juriſdiction all Lan- 
guedoc, Rouvergne, Quercy, the country 
of Foix, and that part of Gaſcony, which 
contains the ſeneſchalſhips of PlIſle Jourdain, 
Auch, Leictoure, Tarbes, and Pamiers, 
This parliament is compoſed of ſix cham- 
bers; namely, the grand chamber, the 
tournelle, three chambers of inqueſts, and 
one of requeſts. The counſellors here have 
a particular privilege, which is, that they have 
a right to ſit in the parliament of Paris, as 
thoſe of that parliament again have to fit in 
the parliament of Toulouſe. 

We next proceeded to Montauban, which 
lies twenty miles north of Toulouſe, and is 
a well built city of Lower Quercy in 
Guyenne. Its Latin name is Mons Alba- 
nus, on the river Tarn. This is a large 
city, the inhabitants of which having em- 
braced the reformed religion under the reign 
of king Charles IX. erected their city into a 
kind of commonwealth, and raiſed ve 
ſtrong fortifications about it. Lewis XIII. 
beſieged Montauban in 1621, but after 
loſing a great part of his army before it, he 
was at laſt obliged to raiſe the ſiege; ſo that 
the citizens maintained their liberty eight 
years longer; and it was not till the whole 
Proteſtant party were ſubdued, and the 


4 
4 


duke 'of Rohan, their head, had left the 
8 | kingdom, 


kingdom, that they could be perſuaded to 
ſurrender ; which they did in 1629. Cardi- 
nal Richlieu then entered their city, and 
cauſed all the fortifications to be razed. As 
Montauban lies on the confines of Langue- 
doc; ſo its territory and diſtrict are under 
the juriſdiction of the parliament of Tou- 
louſe. In this place there is a court of aids, 
an univerſity, and the ſee of a biſhop ſuf- 
flragan to the metropolitan of Toulouſe. Se- 
veral pariſhes in Languedoc belong to his 
dioceſe; and the biſhop has a right to fit in 
the aſſembly of the ſtates of that province. 
A ſuburb ſtanding in Languedoc, is joined 
by a bridge, with the city of Montau- 
ban. 
Our progreſs next was to Auch, Aux, or 
Auſch, the capital of Armagnac, a diſtrict 
of Gaſcony. Its Latin name is Auguſta 
Auſciorum. This city ſtands on the top 
and the ſide of a hill, at the foot of which 
runs the river Gers. It is divided into the 
upper and lower town, between which there 
is a communication by means of a ſtone 
ſtair-caſe, conſiſting of two hundred ſteps, 
Auch is the ſee of an archbiſhop, whole an- 
nual income is about ninety thouſand livres; 
ſo that it is one of the richeſt in France, 
and the metropolitan enjoys half the lord- 
ſhip of the city. The cathedral is one of 
the moſt magnificent in the kingdom; the 
chapter is compoſed of fifteen dignitaries, 
and twenty-five canons; and among the 
latter, there are five who are only honorary. 
The king himſelf is the firſt of them, as 
count of Armagnac, the four others are, 
the barons of Monteſquieu, Montaut, Par- 
daillan & L?Ifle. This dioceſe contains 
about three hundred and ſeventy pariſhes; 
and there are alſo in this city many other 
churches and monaſteries. This is the ſeat 
of a preſidial court, and of the ſeneſchalſhip 
of Auvergne. 

We ſet out next for Bourdeaux, the ca- 
pital of Guyenne, in a diſtrict called Bour- 
delois. The Latin name of this city is 
Burdigala; it lies in a very fruitful and 
well manured country, on the banks of the 
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river Garonne, and about twenty leagues 
from its mouth. This is the metropolis of 
the whole government of Guyenne and Gaſ- 
cony ; and, indeed, one of the moſt an- 
cient and elegant cities of France, 'and a 
place of conſiderable traffic, being reſorted 
to by merchants from moſt parts of Eurone. 
Its haven is very capacious and fafe; being 
called le port de la Lune, or the port of 

the Moon, from its reſemblance in figure 
to a creſcent. Into it the tide flows very 
high, and carries ſhips of large burthen up 
to the quay. The city itſelf, is in the 
form of a triangle, the two ſhort ſides to- 
wards the ſea, and the longeſt towards the 
river Garonne. It is very well built, pretty 
large, and populous, containing near forty 
thouſand inhabitants. The palace, town- 
houſe, fair markets, public os, the 
quay, and cathedral dedicated to St. An- 
drew, are very well worth the curioſity of 
a traveller, as is likewiſe the caſtle, which 
has been well fortified, called Chateau- 
trompette, and ſtands at the entrance of 
the quay, commanding the whole harbour. 
There is alſo another caſtle, called le Cha- 
teau du Haa, at the other end of the quay, 
which is alſo very ſtrong. In both theſe 
fortreſſes there is a garriſon conſtantly kept. 
During Lewis XIVth's reign, Bourdeaux 
was fortified in the modern taſte, by Vau- 


ban, beſides the fort built for the defence 


of the city and harbour. About ſix leagues 
below this city, and at the mouth of the 
Garonne, ſtands, on a ſmall iſland, a ſtately 
watch-tower, called la Tour de Cordouan; 
where they light flambeaux every night for 
the direction and ſecurity of ſuch veſſels as 
ſail up or down; a precaution the more 
neceflary, on account of the many rocks 
and ſhelves which lie in this river. . 

Bourdeaux is the fee of an archbiſhop, 
the ſeat of a parliament, a court of aids, a 
generality, and a ſeneſchalchip; it has alſo 
an exchange, and a mint; here is a college 
and moſt flouriſhing univerſity, which king 
Charles VII. reſtored to its former luſtre, 
and pope Eugenius IV. granted it confider- 
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able privileges, which were augmented by 
Lewis XI. A very conſiderable foreign 
trade is carried on in this city; and it is 
a famous ſtaple for wine. 

The Scots on account of ſervices of im- 
portance formerly done the French, have 
conſiderable privileges allowed them in this 
city; and a gate of Bourdeaux bears the 
enſigns of one of the name of Douglas; 
even to this day Scottiſh veſſels have pecu- 
har immunities in their trade hither, and 
trom this port they generally ſhip their 
wines. In Bourdeaux, are remains of ſe- 
veral Roman antiquities. In this city Ed- 
ward the Black prince reſided for ſome years, 
during which time, his fon, afterwards Ri- 
chard II. king of England was born. Bour- 
deaux lies about ninety miles ſouth of Ro- 
chelle. 

The entrance into the Garonne, ſeems 
to be a very wide channel from the ſea, and 
continues fo to within a little way of Bour- 
deaux. Its fource is in the moſt remote 
hills of the Pyrennees, which for a pretty 
way, is but an inconſiderable ſtream, till 
within ſome leagues from Toulouſe, where 
the famous royal canal, above-mentioned, 
communicates with it, by which means 
there is a ſort of conveyance by water from 
the gulph of Lyons in the Mediterranean 
ſea, to the Bay of Biſcay, in the Atlantic 
ocean. But of this we have ſaid enough 
already. 

Below the Tour de Cordouan, is a re- 
arkable lake, called Medoc, from point 
e Noſiniers, to Baſſin d' Arrachon, having 

at both places ſome ſmall communication 

with the ſea, the ſpot intercepted between 
this lake and the ſea, is alſo called Medoc, 
and ſeems to be covered all over with wood. 

All along. the coaſt there are ſeveral inden- 

tures, and a number of lakes, almoſt down 

to Bayonne, where ye arrived next. This 
is a city of Gaſcony, and the capital of the 
diſtrict Labord, belonging to it, and to- 
wards the moſt extreme part of France on 
this ſide. It lies near the confluence of 


the rivers Adour and Nive, not far from 
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| the mouth of the former, and which a little 


below the town, empty themſelves into the 
Bay of Biſcay. Here is a good harbour, 
and it carries on a conſiderable trade. 
The Latin name of this city is Bajona, 
anciently Lapurdum, and only five leagues 
from the confines of Spain. | 
Its epiſcopal fee, which depends on the 
metropolitan of Auch, was formerly ſtyled 
epiſcopatus Lapurdenſis, or of Labourd, till 
the year 1150, when it began to be called 
Bayonnenſis, or of Bayonne. And the 
whole territory lying between St. Sebaſtian 
and Fontarabia, was part of the viſcoun 
of Bayonne, and belonged to its. dioceſe, 
till Philip II. of Spain, not chuſing that a 
part of his country fhould be under the ec- 
cleſiaſtical juriſdiction of a French biſhop, 
obtained a vicar general for it from the 
ope. #5 
This city, beſides its walls, has two ſmall 
but ſtrong caſtles, and a regular ſquare 
citadel, upon an eminence, which com- 
mands the city harbour and neighbouring 
country; moſt of them repaired and im- 
proved with new works, by Vauban, and 
ſurrounded by a good ditch and covered 
way. The place 1s not extremely large, 
but of the utmoſt importance, being one 
of the keys of France on the ſide of Spain. 
It is divided into three parts, namely, the 
great city, which ſtands upon one {ide of 
the Nive ; the little city, between that river 
and the Adour; and, laſtly, the ſuburb of 
St. Eſprit, which lies beyond the latter 
river. The bridge of St. Eſprit, leads to 
the ſuburb of the ſame name. The inha- 
bitants have the privilege of keeping two of 
the gates of their city, and the third lead- 
ing into the ſuburb, is the only one in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kings troops. The cathedral 
is dedicated to the holy virgin ; but neither 
it nor the other buildings, public or private, 
have any thing remarkable about them. | 

This is the only place in France which | 
has the advantage of being ſituated on tuo 
rivers, into which the tide flows. The 
Nive runs thro' it, and the Adour waſhes 
| 118 
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its walls. By means of theſe rivers and 
the ſea, the merchants here import all ſorts 
of foreign commodities, which they ſend 
afterwards into Arragon and Upper Na- 
varre upon mules, which return loaded with 
Spaniſh wool, afterwards exported into ſe- 
veral countries of Europe. They have 
alſo large quantities of maſts from the foreſts 
in the Pyrennees; and theſe they ſend to 
Breſt and the other ſtations for the royal 
navy. They likewiſe ſend great numbers of 
veſſels to the whale and cod-fiſhery. But 
being a great way from home when at 
Greenland, they have fallen on the way of 
melting the fat and making the oil at ſea. 


. 


At St. Jean de Luz, about three miles 
from Bayonne to the ſouth-weſt, is an iſland 
formed by the river Bidaſſoa, or Andaye, 
which parts France and Spain. It is called 
the Iſle of Pheaſants, and as it belongs to 
neither kingdom, it was pitched upon to 


hold the conferences for the peace concluded 


in 1659, and called that of the Pyren- 
nees. | 


| Having thus travelled over France, and 


ſurveyed whatever was worthy a traveller's 
curioſity, we ſhall now enter Spain, and 
deſcribe whatever merits obſervation, in 
that country. 


C HA. 
Travels into different Parts of 8 PAIN. 
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Civing an Account of the Pyrennean Mountains, of St. Sebaſtian, its Port and Fortifica- 


Hons, 


Of Bilboa, its Port, Trade, Number of Inhabitants, an old Chriſtian Cuſtom 


bere. Of Burgos, its unhappy Climate, famous Abbey, Cathedral, Archbiſhop, and 


ſtately Palaces. 
of St. Jago, &c. 


City taken from the Moors, and royal Reſidence. 
Of Corunna, Ferrol, Tuy, and Vigo. 
its Fortifications, Cathedral, Univerſity, and ſtormed by the Duke of Orleans. 
Of Barcelona, its Works, Number of Houſes, Trade, its Sieges, and 


Biſhop's See, and noble Proſpetts. 


rona*and Roſes. 


Of Compoſtella its Wall, Streets, Inhabitants, and Religious Houſes, 
the Origin of its Name, and the Cathedral deſcribed, Revenue of its Archbiſhop, Knights - 
Of Leon, its Origin, Biſhopric and beautiful Churches, the firſt 


Of Valladolid, ts Churches, Colleges, 
Of Lerida, 
Of Ge- 


Reduction at laſt. Of Tarragona, its Buildings, Archbiſhopric, and Council held in it. 
Of Tortoſa, its fine Bridge, Walls, and beautiful Plain without the City. Of Saragoſſa, 


Siguenza, Calahorrha, and Segovia, &c. 
Of Ciudad Rodrigo and Avila. Of Guadalaxara and Alcala 


verſity, and Biſhopric. 
de Henalez. | 


E next arrived at St. Sebaſtian, by 
: a veſſel from St. Jean de Luz. 
But before we deſcribe that place, we 
ſhall give a brief account of the Pyren- 
nean mountains. This is a vaſt chain, 
the principal of which are in Spain, and 
divides it from France; they are equal to | 


Of Salamanca, its Antiquity, famous Uni- 


the Alps in height, extending from the 


Mediterranean ſea to the Atlantic ocean, 
two hundred miles in length, and above 
one hundred in breadth. They begin near 
the harbour of Vendres in Rouſſillon, and 


run as far as Fuentarabia, that is from the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic ocean. Near 


Rouſſillon 


\ 
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Rouffillon they divide into two capital | 


branches, one of which parts Rouſſillon 
from Languedoc, and is called Antipyren- 
nee; and the other, which ſeparates it from 
Catalonia, is denominated Col de Pertuis. 
Over the Pyrennees are five paſſages or 
roads, but all extremely difficult, and be- 
tween them lie ſeveral fertile valles. 
St. Sebaſtian is a noted port on the Bay 
of Biſcay, and at the mouth of the Branco. 
The mole will receive two hundred ſhips. 
The town is incloſed with a triple wall, has 
a ſtrong caſtle, and the inhabitants amount 
to about fifteen hundred families, in two 
pariſhes, with three monaſteries, two nun- 
neries, and an hoſpital. In time of war it 
is a noted receptacle for captures, and from 
this place ſeveral privateers are fitted out. 


We next went along the coaſt to Bilboa, 


the capital of Biſcay, It lies in a plain in- 
cloſed with mountains. The tide which 
comes hither into the river Ibaichaval, 
forms a ſecure harbour, very much re- 
ſorted to, ſmall veſſels coming up to the mole, 
and thoſe of great burthen lying further 
out. The greateſt article of exportation 
here, is of their fine wool and exquiſite iran 
in bars, and manufactured into ſwords, fire- 
arms, and the like military implements. 
The town. is large and populous, having 
twelve hundred houſes in five pariſhes, allo 
five monaſteries, ſeven nunneries, and a 
bridge over the river. Its original name 
was Belo-Vado, i. e. the fair wood, from 
one that is near the town, hence the appel- 
lation Bilboa by corruption. | 
An eld cuſtom prevails here, and like- 
wiſe through the province, that if a ſtranger 
comes to ſettle among them, they oblige 
him, before the expiration of the year, to 

ive an account of himſelf and family, and 


to prove that he is of the old Chriſtian ex- 


traction, which if he cannot do, he muſt 


quit the place; the reaſon is, that the 


people here having preſerved themſelves 
from all intermixture with Jews or Moors, 
admit of none among them, but ſuch as 
are thus untainted in blood, 


- % 


— 
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- _ We next ſet out for Burgos, the capital 
of old Caſtille. Its Latin 2 — is Gbit 
Burgenſis, anciently Oca, or Auca. It 
ſtands high between the rivers Alanzo and 
Arlanza, being encompaſſed with moun- 
tains. It has old but ſtrong walls, and 
ſeven gates, with three ſtately bridges over 
the Arlanza; and on the north fide upon an 
inacceſſible rock a very ſtrong caſtle. The 
air here is fo inſalubrious, that a Spaniſh 
proverb acquaints us, that it has nine 
months. of winter and the other-three of 
hell;” the former meaning cold and rainy 
| weather, and the latter exceſſive heat. Yet 
it ſtil] contains a thouſand families in fifteen 
pariſhes, with five hoſpitals, ſix chapels, a 
college, ten monaſteries, and nine nun- 
neries, one of which is the royal foundation 
of Huelgas, of the order of St. Bernard; 


its lady abbeſs is a woman of the firſt qua- 


lity and next in rank to the royal family, 
having ſeventeen monaſteries, fixteen towns, 
and fifty villages ſubject to her. The re- 
venue. of this abbey, in which are a hun- 


dred and fifty nuns, all gentlewomen, is 


eighty thouſand  ducats per annum. That 
of St. Auguſtine, has a miraculous crucifix, 
which they pretend Nicodemus made. 
The cathedral is one of the nobleſt and 
richeſt in Spain, next to the Eſcurial, hav- 
ing five large choral chapels with an organ 
each, yet ſo incloſed and remote, as not to 
diſturb one another, The archbiſhopric in- 
cludes a dioceſe of ſeventeen hundred and 
ffty-fix pariſhes, and has a revenue of forty 
thouſand ducats. 3 
In the city are ſeveral ſtately palaces ot 
the nobility, and without it a great number 
of monaſteries, hoſpitals, &c. moſtly rich 
and well built. The ſtreets are narrow and 
irregular, but they have ſeveral beautiful 
ſquares, market-places, and other openings, 
with elegant fountains. The inhabitants, 
both men and women, are here more in- 
duſtrious, and carry on a greater number 
of trades and manufactures, than is com- 


mon in the large cities of Spain. The city 


is alſo very well governed, the magiſtracy 


being 
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being intent on promoting trade and in- 
duſtry. The better ſort of gentry like- 
' wiſe cultivate and encourage all arts and 
ſciences. © | | | 
We next took our journey for Compol- 
tella, or St. Jago de Compoſtella, the capi- 
tal of Galicia. It ſtands on the rivers 
Tambra and Ulla, at the foot of a rocky 
mountain. It is ſurrounded with a ſtrong 
wall, in which are oven gates, has ſeveral 
fair ſtreets and ſpacious ſquares, ſome ſtately 
buildings, and a ftrong caſtle. The territory 
round it is fruitful, and the number of in- 
habitants is reckoned above ten thouſand, 
divided into twelve pariſhes. Here are 
ſeven monaſteries of friars, five of nuns, 
four chapels, and the like number of hoſ- 
pitals, the moſt magnificent of which, is 
for pilgrims, who come to pay their devo- 
tion to St. Jago or James the apoltle, ſaid 
to be buried here. Theſe devotees meet 
with a kind and elegant reception, and if 
ſick, are taken great care of. Here are 
ſeldom leſs than two hundred of theſe. In 
this city there is alſo a ſovereign court of 
ſix judges, a court of inquiſition, an uni- 
verſity, founded in 1532, with four mag- 
nificent colleges, and then the city was made 
tax-· free. | 


The archbiſhop is abſolute both in ſpi- 


rituals and temporals; but the city is go- 
verned by a corrigedor and two alcaides. 
Ever ſince the pretended miraculous diſ- 
covery of St. James's tomb and relics, no 
archiepiſcopal lee in Europe enjoys ſuch a 
number of privileges as this does. The ca- 
thedral has been enriched by a continual 
flow of gifts pouring in upon it from 
crowned heads and great perſonages, and 
the town hath flouriſhed, both by particular 
immunities, and by the vaſt concourſe of 
people, that flock to pay their devotions to 
that ſhrine. | | 
Compoſtella now keeps two fairs in the 
year, and a market every week. Its name 
1s pretended to be a corruption of Campo 
della Eſtella, from the ſtar, ſaid to have 
appeared over it ſeveral nights to ſhew the 


| place where St. James's body lay hid. It was 


erected into an archiepiſcopal ſee in 1120, 
and the cathedral hath twenty dignitaries, 
forty-three canons, &c. The archbiſhop's 


revenue amounts to above eighty thouſand 


ducats per annum, and his dioceſe includes 
eleven hundred and eighty-three pariſhes. 
All the twenty dignitaries and ſeven of the 
canons, have the title of cardinals, ' and are 
allowed to fay pontifical maſs in St. James's 
chapel. 

The apoſtles church is a moſt magnifi- 
cent ſtructure, and the cloiſters adjacent to 
it, the beſt in all Spain. The cupola is of 
a vaſt height and extent, and adorned with 
four ſtately towers. The tabernacle or re- 
poſitory over the altar, is the fineſt and 
richeſt in all the world. The image of St. 
James the apoſtle, is held up by tour kings of 
Spain and fix angels, mounted on as many 
columns to ſupport the tabernacle ; and the 
whole is of ſilver gilt, and of the moſt cu- 
rious workmanſhip, enriched with orna- 


ments. | 
We made an excurſion next to Corunna, 


commonly called the Groyne, by our ſea- 
men, and in the fame province of Galicia. 
This is a famous and ancient ſea-port town 
on the Cantabrian-ſea, or Bay of Biſcay. 
By ts ſituation the place is well fenced 


againſt the winds, and defended from an 


enemy by two ſtrong caſtles. The city is 
walled, contains four pariſhes, and about 
fifteen hundred families, four churches, one 
of which is collegiate, three monaſteries, a 
nunnery, three hoſpitals, and ten chapels. 
It ſtands between the two famed promon- 
tories of Cape Finiſterre and Cape Ortegal. 
This is a wealthy place, and carries on a 
conſiderable trade. To this port the Eng- 
liſh packet-boat always comes in time of 
peace. | 

Being juſt in view of Ferrol, - we paſſed 


over to it. This is alſo a town of Galicia, 


on a Bay of Biſcay, and the Atlantic 
ocean. It has an excellent harbour, and is 
a ſtation for a ſquadron of the royal navy, 
where the king of Spain's ſhips frequently 

| ſecured 
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ſecured themſelves in the late wars, and into 
which ports their privateers alſo carried ſe- 
veral Engliſh prizes. | 
We next ſet out for Tuy, having con- 
tinued our journey along the coaſt. The 
name anciently given it by the Romans was 
Tyde, and by the Greeks Tudai. It hes 
near the mouth of the river of the ſame 
name, and ſtands in a pleaſant valley. It 
is ſurrounded with a wall with five gates in 
it, hath three markets, with curious gardens, 
delicious wines, and variety of fiſh. It has 
two pariſhes, in which are computed to be 
about a thouſand families, alſo a convent of 
Dominicans, two of nuns, and an hoſpital. 
It is likewiſe a biſhop's ſee, whoſe cathedral 
hath eight dignitaries, twenty-ſeven canons, 
&c. The dioceſe contains no more than 
246 pariſhes, and its income annually about 
10000 ducats. 
Me went next to ſee Vigo, a little above the 
city of Tuy, which is a ſea- port and walled 
town. It lies in Bayona- bay, at the mouth 
of a ſpacious harbour. Here, on October 
12, 1702, Sir George Rooke with the 
confederate fleet of Engliſh and Dutch, 
attacked a French ſquadron under monſieur 
Chateau Renard, convoying thirteen Spa- | 
niſh galleons, whilſt the duke of Ormond 
drove the Spaniards from the caſtles on 
ſhore, which defended the harbour, admi- 
ral Hopſon at the ſame time breaking thro” 
the boom that lay a-croſs the mouth of the 
harbour. The confederates took nine gal- 
leons, and five large men of war, having de- 
ſtroyed four other galleons, with 14 men of 
war, beſides plate and other valuable effects; 
of the former, a conſiderable quantity was 
taken, though the greateſt part was landed 
before the engagement. 

After this we prepared to ſet out 
for Leon, where we arrived after a pretty 
long journey. This is the capital of the 
province of the ſame name. It was an- 

ciently called Legio, from a Roman legion 
planted here, which became afterwards a 
colony, and an eminent city in the Terra- 
conenſis, and in time was corrupted to 


I 


Deſcription of the City of L E O N, from 


Roman times, 


hath eight _— eighty-four canons, 


Alfonſo V. the laft who regained, held, and 


Leon. This was a conſiderable place in the 
It is ſituated at the foot of 
the Auſtrian mountains, between the rivers 
Ezla and Vernezga, in a temperate and 
healthy air. About the year 918, Leon 
was enlarged and fortified, with a ſtrong 
and ſtately wall, in which are 11 gates. 

It lies in a delightful and fertile country, 
abounding with all the neceſſaries and com- 
forts of li. and full of beautiful and noble 
proſpects without, being within elegantly 
built, though in the antique manner. In it 
there are about two thouſand houſes, thir- 
teen pariſhes, ſix monaſteries, five nun- 
neries, fifteen chapels, and four hoſpitals. 

The cathedral is one of the fineſt in Spain, 
as is apparent from the proverbial ſaying, 
which runs thus; Seville for greatneſs, To- 
ledo for riches, Compoſtella for ſtrength, 
and Leon for curious workmanſhip. It 


&c. and the king of Spain is always one of 
the canons. of this church, as is alſo the 
marquis of Aſtorga, as lord of Villalobos. 
The dioceſe 1s in the province of the arch- 
biſhop of Compoſtella. But Vaſeus tells 
us, that it hath a privilege as ancient as the 
times of the Goths, that it acknowledges 
no other metropolitan than the pope of 
Rome. It includes 1020 pariſhes, and the 
biſhop's annual revenue, is 13000 ducats, 
It was ſeveral times taken by the Moors 
and retaken, Pelajo being the firſt who re- 
covered it from them, in the year 722, and 


fortifted it a-new, and it became afterwards 
the royal reſidence of the firſt Chriſtian 
kings of Spain, till the year 1029. In its 
beautiful cathedral lie buried ſeveral ſaints 
alſo 37 kings and one emperor. 

We next took our way for Valladolid in 
old Caſtille. Its Latin name, is Valliſole- 
tum, ſuppoſed to be the Plintia of Ptolemy, 
an ancient city of the Vaccei, or to have 
ſtood pretty near it. The derivation of its 
name, is variouſly conjectured; but as there 
ſeemg no certainty at all in that matter, we 
J 1to5 2 neo 1h 115 
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This city 1s as delightfully ſituated as Bur- 
gos, the capital is unhappily fo, as we have 
already ſeen. It ſtands on the banks of the 
river Piſuerga, on a pleaſant eminence, 
| yielding a noble proſpect all around, as it- 

{elf does to the beholder, from its fine 

fituation and grand edifices. It has a 
ſtately bridge over that large river, and 
about nineteen ſmall ones over the Eſquera, 


another but ſmaller river, that runs thro? ! 


ſeveral of 1ts ſtreets, and thence through a 
delightful landſkip of gardens, orchards, 
meadows, and fields, which it waters in 
its courſe, fertilizing them with all things 
neceſſary for lite, and even pleaſure. It is 
very well walled round, though a place of 
no great ſtrength, and hath ſix ſtately gates; 
and was formerly the reſidence of ſeveral 


monarchs, having been invited thither by. 


the beauty of its neighbouring proſpects, 
and the excellence of its air. 

Among other famed. buildings, with 
which it abounds, the great ſquare or p1azza, 
is one of the nobleſt, being the model of 
that of Madrid, conſiſting of five hundred 
arches, with gilt balconies, three thouſand 
windows, all in full view, and three hun- 
dred and thirty ſtately gates or doors, lead- 
ing into thoſe buildings, is in circuit full 


ſeven hundred paces, and capable of con- 


taining readily thirty thouſand perſons, 
Near one fide of this ſquare is a large well 
built ſtreet, with noble houſes in it, in- 
habited chiefly by gold and filver-ſmiths, 

and 1s called by that name, where a great 


deal of plate is wrought, ſome of which is 
Ilerdes, and from them called Ilerda, and 


done with exquilite beauty and richneſs. 

The number of inhabitants here, amounts 
to about four thouſand families; among 
whom there is a great number of nobility 
and . They are divided into ſixteen 
pariſhes, beſides forty-ſeven monaſteries of 
both ſexes, ſome reckon ſeventy in all, 
thirteen hoſpitals, twelve colleges, and as 


many chapels, being in dignity, the next | 


univerſity to that of Salamanca, and founded 

in 1346. The great church, which was 

formerly only collegiate, has been erected 
Vor. I. Ne. 37. 


into a biſhopric by king Philip II. in the 
year 1595, and is a magnificent edifice both 
within and without. It has fix dignitaries; 
twenty-two canons, &c. The dioceſe con- 
tains a hundred and thirty-two pariſhes, and 
has an income of fifteen thouſand ducats 
per annum. Here is alſo a grand royal pa- 
lace, though antique, with a great number 
of ſuch as belong to grandees, both within 
the city and at ſome diſtance off. 

Beſides all theſe ſtately buildings and 
ſquares, curious fountains, and other de- 
corations which adorn the city within, it 
yields a proſpect of a vaſt number of towns, 
villages, fine ſeats, lofty towers, ſome an- 
cient caſtles, particularly that called Cabe- 


'Zonia, which lies to the eaſtward of it, on a 


high ſpot of ground near the banks of the Pi- 
ſuerga, and adds much to the beauty of 
thoſe proſpects. 

The inhabitants of Valladolid are looked 
upon to be as polite and well bred as any 
people in Spain. They not only carry on a 
conſiderable trade abroad, but cultivate ſe- 
veral manufactures at home, in which they 
are very expert and ingenious ; to ſay 


= = . D . 
nothing of their liberal arts and ſciences, 


which flouriſh here under the auſpices of 


2 great number of learned men in this uni- 
verſity. | 
After a pretty tedious journey, we next 
came to Lerida, a very ancient city of Ca- 
talonia, on the confines of Arragon. It lies 
on the banks of the river Sicoris, now Segre, 
which falls into the Ebro, a few miles be- 
low it, This was the capital of the ancient 


at preſent Lerida. But it became more 
famous under the Romans, by whom it 
was made a municipal colony, and much 
more ſo on account of Julius Cæſar's camp 
in its neighbourhood, Where he received 
Afranius and Petreius, the two legates of 
Pompey, and defeated them. Its ſituation 
is ſtrong, and it was always well fortified, 
but much more of late, fince the war be- 
tween the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon. 
Its walls are antique, ſpacious, and of ſtone, 
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with ſeven gates, and above all, a caſtle | 
very difficult of acceſs. 

The neighbouring country is pleaſant and 
fruitful, ng with all forts of provi- 


fions, and the city is famed among other 


things, for its manufacture of excellent 
' gloves. The number of its inhabitants is 


about three thouſand families in ſix pariſhes, 
in one of theſe is the cathedral, a ſtately 
ſtructure, whoſe biſhop is ſuffragan to Ter- 
ragona. Here are beſides, ſeven monaſte- 
ries, two nunneries, a good hoſpital, and a 
noble univerſity. This is a rich biſhopric, 
having a yearly revenue of about twelve 
thouſand ducats. In this place a. council 
was held, in the year 528. It was taken 
and much, damaged by the Moors; but 
retaken by Raymund Berengarius, the laſt 
count of Barcelona, in the year 1149. It 
declared for king Charles III. afterwards 
emperor of Germany, upon the reduction 
of Barcelona, who held it till after the un- 
fortunate battle of Almanza, under the 
earl of Galway, in 1707, when the duke 


of Orleans, at the head of the Spaniſh and 


French forces, recovered it towards the-cloſe 
of that year by ſtorm, after a long and 
difficult ſiege. The garriſon conſiſting 
principally of Britiſh troops, retired into 
the caſtle, and capitulated on honourable 
terms the 12th of November following : 
So that this caſtle is a ſtrong place, and ſo 
conveniently ſituated, as to be a paſs from 
Catalonia into Arragon. 

Our next route was to Girona, the an- 
cient Gerunda and metropolis of the Au- 
It is pretended to have been built 


It lies along the fide of a hill, in the eaſt 
part of Catalonia, on the little river Onhar, 
which not far from it falls into the Terr. 
This latter river waſhes its walls, which are 
ancient and ſtrong, having four gates in 


them, with ſeveral other fortifications of 
modern date, whereby its figure is rendered 
almoſt triangular. 


On the top of the hill ſtands the. cathe- 


178 . : | dal, the buhop's palace, and the  fOWer 


a 


| 


Gironela.. The biſhop has an income of 
about eight- thouſand ducats. The great 
altar in the cathedral is highly valued for 
the richneſs and curious workmanſhip of 
the ſtones with which it is built, The 
number of inhabitants is about two thou- 
ſand five hundred families, contained in 
three pariſhes, with nine monaſteries, four 
nunneries, and a good hoſpital. The eldeſt 
ſons of the kings of Arragon, were called 
dukes of Girona, from 1351, to I414; 
at which time they took that of princes, 
and continued fo till the union of that 
kingdom with Caſtille. In this city a coun- 
cil was celebrated in 517, and the ſeventh 
year of king. Theoderic's reign. 

It was taken by the French, in 1694, but 
reſtored to the Spaniards, by the peace of 
Ryſwick, in 1697. The Miquelets took 
it by ſtratagem, for Charles III. in Sept. 
1705, but it was retaken by the French 
again, in 1711, and at length reſtored to 
Spain, by the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, 


Here is a ſmall univerſity. 


We then proceeded to Roſas, or Roſes, 
a town of Catalonia, conſiderable for its 
ſtrength, trade, and commodious harbour, 
on a bay of the ſame name on the Medi- 
terranean. It was in a declining condition, 
till the emperor Charles V. rebuilt, forti- 
fied, and peopled it, ſince which time it 
has flouriſned very much, eſpecially under 
the French, who have often made them- 
ſelves maſters of it, on account of its vi- 
cinity to them; but they have ſtill been 
obliged to give it up, at the concluding of 
a peace. This was the only place in all 
Catalonia that held out, for king Philip V. 
during queen Anne's wars, whilſt all the 
reſt of the province had ſubmitted to Charles 
III; the principal reaſon for which was, 
that the French ſtill took care to furniſh the 
Spaniſh garriſon with freſh ſupplies of men, 
ammunition, and proviſions. 

Not far from it, on Cruz point, ſtood 
the ancient city of Rhoda, which others 
take to be the ſame with the preſent Roſes. 


After 
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After this we came back along the coaſt 
ro Barcelona, originally Barcino, but whe- 
ther from Hannibal's father, may be very 
much queſtioned. This is the capital of 
Catalonia, and inferior to few cities in Eu- 
rope, that are not royal reſidences. 

Barcelona is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
Mediterranean coaſt, a little below the gulph 
of Gaul, now the bay of Lyons, and opens 


to the ſea in a beautiful ſemicircle, which, 


together with the high ſite of its caſtle, and 
the beauty of its churches, and other ſump- 
tuous edifices, yields a moſt delightful proſ- 
pect from the ſea, eſpecially as it ſtands be- 
tween two conſiderable rivers, the Lobregat 
and Beſes, which water it on each hand. 
The coaſt it ſtands on is a pretty good 
road, and its port, though rather too ſmall, 


has yet rendered it a place of great trade, 


eſpecially when Indian commodities were 
brought from Turkey and Egypt, through 
the Mediterranean. Its ſite is on a ſpacious 
plain, at the foot of mount Monjuyque, 
on which 1s built the caſtle abovementioned, 
- commanding the whole town. The walls 
have ramparts in ſome places, and in others 
only ſtone-work, fortified with baſtions; in 
the circuit of theſe, there are nine ſtately 
gates. The ſtreets are fair and wide, its 
churches beautiful and rich, the gardens 
delightful and elegant, being adorned with 
many fountains, which ſupply the place 
with excellent water. 

Its neighbouring territory 1s ſtocked with 
all neceſſaries for ſuſtenance, and even de- 
light, as wheat, and other grain, oil, rich 
wines, fruits of all ſorts, cattle, fowl, ho- 
ney, wood, and game of all kinds. 
The number of inhabitants here 1s about 
fifteen thouſand families, in nine pariſhes, 
with nineteen monaſteries, fifteen nunne- 
ries, an univerſity of ſix colleges, and fix 
hoſpitals, moſt of them built and founded 
by the kings of Spain, and with a truely 


royal magnificence; which ſhews that the 


Catalans were formerly in great eſteem with 
tem. This is an univerſity of great re- 
ute, and conſiderable ſee of a biſhop, 
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whoſe revenue is reckoned to be worth about 


twelve thouſand ducats per annum. The 


cathedral hath eleven dignitaries, thirty- 
four canons, &c. It is alſo the ſeat of a 
governor. 

Hard by the cathedral is a church called 
Capialeſmona, 1. e. the alms taker, or gi- 
ver, where about three hundred poor per 
{ons are fed every day upon charity. 

The town has a good foreign trade, its 
harbour is deferided on one ſide by a large 
mole, at the extremity of which is a light- 
houſe, with a ſmall fort and garriſon that 
guards ſmall veſſels, thoſe of larger bur- 
then lying in the road, where they are ſome- 
times expoſed to ſtorms. On the other ſide 
the fort of Montjoui abovementioned, co- 
vers the harbour ; between which, and the 
town, on a rocky mountain to the weſt, 
there is a line of communication, and on it 
a fort, that flanks the entrance into the 
part.” - 

Barcelona is of an oblong form, and di- 
vided into the old and new town, which 
are ſeparated from each other by a wall and 
ditch, the old town encloſing the new. 
Moft of the ſtreets are paved with large 
ſtones. 

This place has undergone ſeveral viciſſi- 
tudes. In the year 1640, it rebelled, and 
threw itſelf into the arms of the French, 
but ten years afterwards repenting, they re- 
turned to their lawful ſovereign at the ex- 
pence of the French, who had induced 
them to revolt, and betrayed them into the 
hands of the Spaniards in 1650. In the 


year 1697, it was beſieged for fifty-ſix 


days, and taken by the French under the 
duke of Vendome, but it was reſtored to 


the Spaniards by the treaty of Ryſwick. In 


1700, the French poſſeſſing themſelves of 


this city, and the reſt of the Spaniſh mo- 


narchy, king Charles III. . afterwards em- 
peror, and the earl of Peterborough, took 
it October 4, 1705, new-ſtile, after a ſiege 
of only three weeks, and with an handtul 
of men, not much more numerous than 


the garriſon that defended it. The next - 
5 E 2 year. -.. 
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year king Philip, and marſhal Teſſin, in- 
veſted it with a large train of artillery, and 
a numerous army of French and Spaniards; 
but the city, animated by the preſence of 
Charles III. held out thirty-five days, tho 
in the midſt of extreme difficulties, till for- 
tunately they were relieved by the lord Pe- 
terborough, and Sir John Leake, who com- 
ing up with the Engliſn fleet, the French 
and Spaniards raiſed the ſiege with precipi- 
tation, and left behind them above an hun- 
dred braſs cannon, beſides mortars, ſtore of 
ammunition, tents, baggage, and wounded 
men. The city remained in the poſſeſſion 
of Charles III. till 1712, when coming to 
the empire by the death of his brother Jo- 
ſeph, the affairs of the confederacy took a 
new turn; at which time the citizens of 
Barcelona, erecting a ſort of commonwealth, 
ſet up for an independent ſtate. But the 
peace of Utrecht having yielded the whole 
crown of Spain to king Philip, this city, 
with the reſt of the province, was reſtored 
to that family. Yet for all this, Barcelona 
perſiſting in their oppoſition, the place, af- 
ter a very long ſiege, was reduced to the 
king of Spain's obedience by the duke of 
Berwick, in the year 1714, ever ſince which 
it continues in hard ſubjection to that 


crown, as do all the reſt of the Catalans; 


having been ſtripped of their privileges, and 
thus paying very dear for the noble ſtand 
they made for their liberties at that time. 

The neighbourhood of Barcelona is thick 
ſet with villages. They have ſilk and wool- 
len manufactures ; and they excell in thoſe 
of iron and ſteel. Here they make good 
wine, which they export in large quan- 
tities. | | 

In the neighbourhood they have abun- 
dance of a fort of pulſe, or ſiliquæ, which 
the natives call garoffus, the cods of which 
they give their mules inſtead of provender. 
Theſe, and water, the Spaniſh ſoldiers were 
obliged to live on, during the fiege of Bar- 
celona, having no other proviſions. 

We kept on along the coaſt, and arrived 
next at Tarragona, anciently Tarracco; once 


TARRAGONA, from 
the firſt, but now only the ſecond city of 
Catalonia. It has a commodious ſituation 
on the Mediterranean ſea, and at the verge 
of a pleaſant hill; at the foot of which is a 
ſafe and convenient harbour for ſmall ye. 
ſels, between the rivers Gaya, and Fran- 
coli. From the moſt ancient times we can 
trace it up to, it was one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable cities of the Coſetani, who were 
ſeated along the rivers Lobregat, and Ebro, 
from whom Pliny calls that territory Coſſe- 
tania, but in old coins, and inſcriptions, 
this city is called Tarraco urbs Coflitano- 
rum; in the grand diviſion of Spain into 
three provinces, this was made the metro- 
polis, and gave name to the Tarraconenſis, 
which was by much the largeſt, From its 
ſituation, and the large plain lying on two 
ſides of it, being ſheltered by high and 
fruitful mountains, it became very conve- 
nient for the Romans to place colonies in 
it, for defending the province againſt the 
' Carthaginians, as well as to furniſh it with 
plenty of ſtores, either from the fea, or 
from its ſpacious and fertile territory ; for 
which reaſon they fortified it with high 
walls, towers, ditches, &c. adorning it at 
pe ſame time with ſtately edifices, aque- 
ucts, and every thing that could render it 
ſtrong and commodious. So that in all 
likelyhood, though it is now only a ſmall 
city, it was then much larger, and dwind- 
led into its preſent form, through the de- 
vaſtations which the Moors and Goths made 
in it; for its ancient walls were near forty- 
one thouſand yards in -circuit, whereas at 
preſent they are reduced to about half thoſe 
dimenſions ; in them are ſix gates, and theſe 
are rather the work of the kings of Arra- 
gon, who repaired and beautified this city, 
than the relics of the Roman ſtrength. The 
few remains however of its ancient ſplendor, 
{till to be ſeen, are ſufficient to enable one 
to gueſs at the reſt. 

Here the climate is ſo temperate, and 
the foil ſo rich and fertile, that the trees 
bear fruit, and bloſſom in the coldeſt 
months. The whole territory around it is 


adorned 
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adorned with delightful gardens, orchards, 
and country ſeats, the fields abound with 
corn, wine, oil, flax, hemp, and fruits of 
all ſorts in the higheſt Perfecto, with all 
kinds of fowl and game, alſo plenty of 
fiſh from the neighbouring ſea. | 
The number of its inhabitants is about 
three thouſand families, in four pariſhes ; 
here are eight monaſteries, a nunnery, a 


tely hoſpital, and a learned univerſity. ' 
1 g | frontiers of Valencia, in the midſt of a plea- 


Among other ancient buildings, their grand 
market-place, or, as it is now called, St. 
Francis's ſquare, which was once a ſtately 
amphitheatre, doth ſtill bear the marks of 
the Roman grandeur. | ; 
Tarragona 1s a rich and ancient archbi- 
ſhopric, having a revenue of about 16000 
ducats per annum. Here we find that a 
council of twelve biſhops was holden, in 
the year 316, under its metropolitan, in 
which it was decreed, that the Lord's-day 
ſhould be celebrated on the Sabbath, or 
Saturday; and hence, in all ikelyhood, has 
the cuſtom been retained all over Spain, 
more or leſs, of leaving off work from Sa- 
turday noon, though in ſome places they 
do it not till evening. 
This city was taken, and the inhabitants 


put to the ſword, by the Moors, in the year 


| 719, and ſoon after levelled with the ground. 

It followed the fate of other cities of Cata- 
lonia, in paſſing from one family to another, 
in the conteſts about the ſucceſſion between 
the houſes of Auſtria and Anjou, a branch 
of that of Bourbon; and in the year 1705, 
it ſubmitted, after the example of Barcelona, 
to the Engliſh and Dutch forces, from 
whom it returned, upon. the treaty of U- 
trecht, to the late king of Spain, Philip V. 
The diſtance between it and Barcelona, is 
forty-five miles. 

We ſtill kept along the coaſt, and after 
travelling about forty-nine miles, the diſ- 
tance from Tarragona, we arrived at Tor- 
toſa, a city of Catalonia, by the Romans 
anciently called Dertoſa, and a Roman mu- 
nicipium. It lies on the banks of the Ibe- 
rus, or Ebro, not far from the ſea, and has 
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works, except ſuch as have been made ſince 


a good. bay formed by that river, which 
comes up almoſt to its walls. It was once 
the capital of the Ilercaones, a very ancient 
people of Spain. There were two Roman 
colonies of this name, the one called Colo- 
nia Julia Auguſta Dertofa, and the other 
Ilergavonia Dertoſa, lying oppoſite to one 
another on the abovementioned river. Tor- 
toſa is only a corruption of the old name, 
its ſituation is about twelve miles from the 


ſant wood, and has a ſtately bridge over 
the river, ſaid to have been originally built 
with timber, of large dimenſions, and upon 


a row of ſtrong barges, fixed together with 


Ba O : 
ſtrong iron ſtaples, at firſt the contrivance 


of Julius Cæſar, that it might eaſily riſe 
and fall with the waters of that river. The 
walls of Tortoſa are likewiſe very ancient, 
and of a great circuit, but without any out- 


the late war, which aroſe about the fuc- 
ceſſion to the crown of Spain; and theſe 
are very conſiderable. Here are five gates, 
about ſeventy-eight ſtreets, great and ſmall, 
with a ſpacious ſquare, or market-place, on 
the bank of the river, planted with poplar 
trees, and near it are two large towers called 
Carroba, and Campred, for its defence. 
Beſides, there is likewiſe a ſtrong caſtle, 
called Zuda, with deep ditches, and ſituated 


upon an oppoſite eminence, and ſuppoſed to 
be the work of Julius Cæſar, or ſome other 
Roman conſul. 

Without the city is a very beautiful plain, 
which is eighteen miles long, and fix broad, 
watered by the Ebro, and producing corn, 


wine, oil, fruit, timber for ſhipping, large 
quantities of palm-trees, with cattle, fowl, 
game, and other neceſſaries, beſides ſilk in 
abundance, which is here made into farſe- 
nets. Here are hkewiſe great numbers of 
excellent ſprings, which fertilize the plain, 
and fupply the city with water, beſides 
quarries of marble which they call jaſper ; 
one of theſe is within two-miles of the city. 

Here they uſed to make ſalt- ſellers, mor- 
tars, bowls, beads, &c. of the marble Pan 
| om 
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from it, which is of a mixed colour, com- 
pounded of red and yellow, as alſo of an- 
other greeniſh ſort, ſpotted with black, and 
brought from Genoa. 
Me went to the jaſper mine, with one of 
the principal workmen, where we ſaw vaſt 
Pillars hewn out of it, and intended for a 
church. He told us, that all the veins of 
marble, jaſper, &c. run from eaſt to welt; 
that they ſawed thoſe ſtones for making of 
tables, &c. with the uſual inſtrument, and 
by means only of water and fand; and 
that when there was not enough. of red 
ts in the ſtone, they made little holes, 
and ſet in red bits; that the cement which 
they made uſe of for all ſtones, in Moſaic 
work, was compounded of one half maſtic, 
and the other half Greek pitch; that in 
building they joined the ſtones together 
with common mortar, but filled up the 
chinks, on the outſide, with a cement made 
of the powder of jaſper, mingled with ſul- 
phur and mangra, and in os to make it 
the whiter, they put in more of the former, 
and the redder, more of the latter. The 
Jaſper they hew out of the quarry with chiz- 
zels and hammers; and afterwards they po- 
liſh it with armoril, the ſame as is uſed in 
_ poliſhing of arms, and in order to give it a 
luſtre, that you may ſee your face 1n it, they 
uſe the powder made from the cinders of 
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Raymundo Berengario, prince of Arragon. 
It underwent the fame fate with other ci- 
ties of this province, upon the union of 
the two kingdoms of Arragon and Caſtille. 
And in 1705, it ſurrendered to the Engliſh. 
and Dutch, but was again retaken in 1508, 
by the united forces of France and Spain, 
under the duke of Orleans. 

We were next preparing to travel more 
inland; and after ſome days journey, and 
a pretty deal of fatigue, mules being the 
common carriers'in this country, we arrived 
at Saragoſſa, a fine large city, and the ca- 
pital of the kingdom of Arragon, ſeated al- 
moſt in, the heart of it, in. a delightful 
plain, at the confluence of the rivers Ebro, 
Salon, Gallego, and Guerva, which before 
run in a ſerpentine manner through the 
neighbouring parts, rendering it extremely 
fruitful. it is ſurrounded with walls, which, 
though antique, are ſtrong and beautiful, 
being adorned with ſeveral ſtately towers, 
and four noble gates facing the four cardi- 
nal points. It 1s ſaid to have been built by 
the famous king Juba, and afterwards beau- 
tified by Auguſtus, whilſt he was carrying 
on the war againſt the Cantabrians. Ir is 
of an oblong figure, not unlike a ſhoe-ſole, 
has two ſtrong and ſtately bridges over the 
Ebro, a vaſt number of magnificent build- 
ings, as churches, palaces, ſquares, mar- 


the beſt tin. They have alſo falt-pits in | ket-places, hoſpitals, and fine ſtreets. It 


the neighbourhood. 

But to return to the city of Tortoſa ; the 
number of its inhabitants is about three 
thouſand families, in four pariſhes, ſeven 
monaſteries, two nunneries, an hoſpital, 
and univerſity, founded in 1540. The ju- 
riſdiction of the biſhopric includes one 
hundred and twenty-five towns and villages, 
its annual revenue amounts to fourteen 
thouſand ducats ; and the cathedral, which 
was founded in 1347, and reckoned one of 
the beſt ſtructures in the whole province, 
has eleven dignitaries, twenty canons, and 
as many minor canons. ; | 

The Moors took this city in the year 


is rich and populous, carries on a conſider- 
able commerce, and a-great number of 
trades and manufactures, both within and 
without the walls; for it has ſtately ſuburbs, 
ſtreets, and markets, alſo other fine build- 
ings without the gates, as well as gardens, 
orchards, alleys, and walks, of extraordi- 
nary beauty and elegance. The country 
round it is very delightful and fertile, pro- 
ducing every thing that is neceſſary, and 
even comfortable; as corn, wine, oil, fruits 
in great plenty and variety, with fiſh and 
fowl of all ſorts, and this principally owing 
to its excellent ſituation. The number of 
inhabitants in this city amounts to 15000 


716, but it was retaken in 1149, by 


families, many of them of quality, and in- 
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cluded within fourteen large pariſhes, and 
three others ſmaller, Here are twenty- 
three monaſteries, ſome of them large and 
magnificent, thirteen nunneries, and a no- 
ble. hoſpital, endowed with a revenue ſuf- 
ficient for maintaining eight hundred ſick 
perſons, beſides two others for orphans, and 
{ome ſmaller for decayed people; and a very 
noble one, at a ſmall diſtance from the city, 
ſituated amidft delightful verdure, and not 
much inferior, in richneſs and magnitude, 
to the large one juſt mentioned. | 

At Saragoſſa there is likewiſe a famed 
- univerſity, founded in 1474, and enlarged 
by Philip II. in 1542. It was made the 
ſee of an archbiſhop, by pope John XXII. 
in1318.. Its cathedral is a rich and ſtately 
building, in which are twelve dignitaries, 
twenty-four canons, thirty-nine minor ca 

nons, and ſeventy. beneficed prieſts. The 
annual revenue of the archbiſhop, is about 
45000 ducats. The tabernacle, or repo- 
fitory of the pix, over the high altar, 1s a 
magnificent piece of workmanſhip, all of 
maſley filver, finely wrought, and weighing 
ſix hundred and twelve pounds. The royal 
palace ſtood at ſome ſmall diſtance out of 
the city, and has been given to the fathers 
of the inquiſition, ever ſince Madrid became 
the royal reſidence. The collegiate church 
of our Lady of the pillar, fo called from a 
pretended miraculous image of the Virgin, 
1s likewiſe a fine ſtructure, ſaid to have 
been built by St. James the Apoſtle. This 
image is very ſmall, but its crown and 
robes are almoſt entirely covered with rich 
ornaments, and precious ſtones, and holds 
a little Jeſus in its arms. It ſtands very 


high, upon a pillar of exquiſitely fine jal- | g 


r. An uncommon number of filver 
E are kept continually burning in the 
chapel where it ſtands, which occaſion a 
ſurpriſing reflexion from the gildings, pre- 
cious ſtones, and golden lamps which ſtand 
againſt the walls. To this image a vaſt 
number of pilgrims annually reſort, in or- 
der to pay their devotions to the Virgin, 
and according to the tradition eommonly 


PPP 


received here, it is the ſame ſhe left with 


.St. James, the Apoſtle of the Spaniards. 


Among the civil buildings here, is the 
palace where the Cortes meet, and the ex- 
change, two very magnificent ſtructures ; 
the latter built in the year 1551, and the 
former much earlier, but greatly beautified 
ſince. | 
At the time the Moors over-ran this 
whole country, all the public buildings, 
eſpecially ſuch as had moſt, and the fineft 
ſculptures, to which thoſe infidels were 


great enemies, ſuffered extremely from 


them. This city, among others, fell into 


their hands ; and ſeveral of their kings be-- 


ing taken with the beauty of the place, the 
pleaſantneſs of the ſituation; and ſerenity 
of the air, made it their reſidence: Al- 
fonſo I. king of Arragon and Navarre, re- 
took it from them in the year 1118, and 


kept his court there, as did his ſucceſſors, . 


till the union of this kingdom with that of 
Caſtille ; after which Madrid became the 
royal reſidence, and ſtill continues fo. 


This city is famed for a council faid to 


have been holden here in the year 517, in 


which twelve biſhops aſſiſted, and Lucius, 
biſhop of Saragoſſa, preſided, as likewiſe - 
for a great number of martyrs, who ſuffered © 
here during the Roman perſecutions, and 
whoſe memory is {till holden in high vene- 


ration, not only in Arragon, but through- 
out all Spain. 
We next proceeded to Siguenza, the an- 


cient Segontia, Selontia, and Secontia. It. 


is a city of old Caſtille. It ſtands on a hill 
on the banks of the river Henarez, not far 
from its ſource, and the frontiers of Arra- 
ON. nnd 


pric, and univerſity. It 1s ſurrounded with 
a fine ſtrong wall, in which are ſeven gates. 
It hath an antique and ſtately caſtle, very 


handſome buildings, broad and elegant 


ſtreets, adorned with curious fountains, a 
grand epiſcopal palace, and cathedral. Ir 
contains fifteen thouſand houſes, in three 
pariſhes, has a monaſtery, a nunnery, three 


colleges, 


This is a noble and opulent city, biſho- 
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colleges, two hoſpitals, and ſeven chapels. four noble ſquares. It was made a biſho- 
The biſhop, who is lord of the city, has | pric in 1572, which contains 1013 pariſhes, 
five hundred and ſixteen pariſhes under with a yearly income of eighteen thouſand 
him, with a yearly revenue of forty thou- | ducats. The cathedral hath eight dignita- 
ſand ducats. The cathedral hath fourteen | ries, twenty-four canons, eighteen minor- 
dignitaries, forty canons, twenty minor ca- | canons, beſides inferior prieſts belongin 
nons, with other beneficed and inferior cler- to it. This city is beſides famous for the 
men. | ; dreadful ſiege it underwent from Afranius, 
This city being extremely well ſituated, | Pompey's general, againſt whom the brave 
hath the proſpect of ſeveral towns, villages, | citizens held out, till they were forced to 
and noble ſeats, with a fine champaign | eat one another; whence aroſe the proverb 
country fertilized by the river Henarez, of fames Calagurina, or the famine of Ca- 
which waters the verdant plains around it; | laguris. | | 
ſo that they abound with corn, wine, paſ- Our next route led us to the city of Se- 
ture, and all forts of fruit, game, fowl, &c. | govia, in old Caſtille. This is Ptolemy's 
Here are likewiſe, in the ſame neigh- | Segubia, and Pliny's Urbs Arevacorum, 
bourhood, ſome excellent mineral and me- It was anciently a very conſiderable city, 
dicinal waters, which are much reſorted to, | and much celebrated by ancient authors, 
3B and very falutary for many kinds of diſ- both Greek and Roman. It lies in a low 
5 eaſes. | valley, at the foot of a ridge of high moun- 
From the accounts we received at Sigu- | tains, and encompaſſed on the north by 
enza, we could not forhear making a ſhort | the river Ereſma, on the ſouth by the brook 
excurſion to Calahorra, in the ſame province. | Clamores, and the river Frio, ſo called 
This is the once famous colony of Cala- from its coldneſs, and which runs through 
guris, ſo much celebrated by the Greek | the midit of the city, over which we ſaw 
and Roman authors, as alſo in antique | the noble aqueduct. built by the emperor 
coins. It lies near the confines of Arra- Trajan, of a ſurpriſing length and ſtruc- 


s gon, and Navarre, upon a pleaſant emi- | ture. It has two rows of arches, one over 
: nence, over the river Cidazo, and at a ſmall | the other, which convey plenty of water 
diſtance from the Ebro. | through the whole city; ſo that almoſt eve- 


Of this name there were two cities in ry houſe has it brought home, by means 
the times of the Romans, the one the pre- of earthen pipes; but ſuch as belong to 
ſent Calahorra, diſtinguiſhed by the appel- | the nobility and gentry, of which here are 

, lations of Naſica and Julia, the other by | very great numbers of the beſt fort in 
that of Calaguris Fibularienſis, from the | Spain, have it in ſo great a profuſion, that 
buttons manufactured there, upon the other their gardens are adorned with curious 
fide of that river, and at ſome ſmall diſ- | fountains, caſcades, and other delightful 

. tance. from Naſica ; which latter was anci- |works. This famous aqueduct deſerves 
ently the metropolis of the Autrigones, | the more our admiration, as it hath ſtood 
and in time became one of the moſt. con- ſo many centuries without wanting any re- 
ſiderable colonies of the Romans. It was | paration, notwithſtanding the vaſt quanti- 
ſtill more famed in the early ages of Chriſ- | ties of water which it conveys into the city, 
tianity, for a number of Roman ſoldiers, | and which is known to damage and under- 
of rank, who embraced that religion, and | mine the ſtrongeſt works of this kind; 
ſuffered martyrdom for it. | whereas this retains its ſtrength and beauty 
This city has good walls, with four gates, beyond any modern works of the tenth 
two thouſand houſes, three pariſhes, two | part of its ſtanding; ſo great an art had 
monaſteries, a nunnery, eight chapels, and the Romans in building, ee, the 

bs | | | ollowing 
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following ages could boaſt of. Beſides all | 
this, moſt houſes in Segovia have either 
ciſterns, or wells of conſiderable depth, 
which being ſupplied from this aqueduct, 
preſerve the water clear and fweet, and 
render them agreeably cool in ſummer. 

This city ſtands on a noble eminence, 
and is ſurrounded with high and ſtrong 
walls, adorned with lofty towers, and 
eight ſtately gates. It is a populous and 
even opulent place, not only on account 
of the vaſt numbers of rich and noble fa- 
milies, whoſe principal reſidence is here, 
but much more ſo, through the extenſive 
commerce, manufactures, and other infe- 
rior trades carried on here. 

The number of families in Segovia are 
reckoned at leaſt to be four and be- 
ing divided into twenty-ſeven pariſhes, in 
which are thirteen monaſteries, eight nun- 
neries, five hoſpitals, three chapels, ſeven 
ſquares, ſome of theſe magnificently built, 
and forty-three ſtreets of the firſt rank, be- 
ſides a great number of lanes, &c. They 
have here alſo twenty-five corn-mills, fours 
teen fulling-mills, beſides ſome for making 
of paper, with three places. on the ſame. 
river, made extremely convenient, for 
cleanſing of their wool. 

In this city is fixed the principal mint of 
Spain, which, when at work, can coin 
thirty thouſand ducats every day. Here 
they likewiſe. make good printing- paper; 
but the woollen manufacture, above all, is 
here the beſt and moſt conſiderable in all 
Spain. For they have a vaſt quantity of 
the fineſt wool, which is produced from the 
innumerable flocks bred in the neighbour- 
ing plains; ſo that the cloth which is made 
in this place, is reckoned the beſt in the 
whole world, and in the higheſt requeſt 
both at home and abroad. Here are alſo 
ſeveral other manufactures, and trades, car- 
ried on with great induſtry and ſucceſs. 
One peculiar and excellent regulation in 
Segovia, is, that no perſons are ſuffered to 
live a looſe and idle life ; all muſt work, if 
they have a mind to eat. So that none are 
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here ſuffered to beg, except ſuch as are diſ- 


abled by old age, ſickneſs, or the like miſ- 
fortune. Upon all which accounts it has 
obtained the laudable title of © the labo- 
rious.“ | 

The city is commanded by a ſtrong an- 
cient caſtle, called el Alcazar de Segovia, 
but is without any new fortifications, which, 
if it had them, would, conſidering its ad- 
egy iy ſituation, render it impregna- 

e. 125 x 

Here is likewiſe a famous univerſity, and 
biſhopric, the latter erected in the year 
1088, containing at preſent four hundred 
and thirty- eight pariſhes, with the annual 
revenue of twenty-four thouſand ducats. 
The cathedral is a noble ſtructure, and 
hath eight dignitaries, forty canons; twenty 
minor canons, and many beneficed and 
and other inferior prieſts. 

We ſet out from Segovia, and arrived 
next at Salamanca. Its Latin name 1s Sal- 
mantica, a city of the Vettones, in the 
kingdom of Leon. But whoever was its 
founder opinions varying on this head, 
and fetch 
to have been a very ancient and celebrated 
city, in the times of the Romans; though 
it 1s now. much more conſiderable, on ac- 


count of its being the greateſt univerſity: 


in Spain, and perhaps inferior to none in 
the world. 

The city is of a circular form, built on 
three hills and two valleys, and ſurrounded 
on every ſide with proſpects of fine houſes, 
noble ſeats, gardens, orchards, green fields, 
groves, and ſhady walks, beſides diſtant 
villages. - Its walls are ſix thouſand three 


hundred and fixty-ſix paces in circuit, built 


by king Alfonſo VIII. Anno 1174, and 
adorned with thirteen ſtately gates and 
lofty towers. Within the city are a hundred 
and ſixty- two ſtreets, five thouſand houſes, 
many of which are grand and magnificent, 
ſeventeen noble ſquares, twenty-five pa- 
riſhes, twenty monaſterics, eleven nunneries, 
two houſes of retirement for young women 


to lead a penitent life, ſixteen chapels, fix 
3 F hoſpitals, 


d very high, it appears however 


n 
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hoſpitals, and twenty-five colleges. The 


celebrated river Tormes, which runs by it, 


fertilizes all the neighbouring country with 
an almoſt conſtant ſpring and verdure. 
The univerſity was removed hither or 


founded by king Ferdinand III. of Caſtille, 


in the year 1240, and afterwards greatly 
enlarged and enriched, eſpecially by king 
Alfonſo XII. Ever ſince which time 1t 
hath flouriſhed to ſuch a . degree, that in 
Marineus's time there were reckoned up- 
wards of ſeven thouſand ſtudents in it. 
This univerſity generally maintains ſeventy- 
five profeſſors with plentiful ſalaries, and 
has produced a vaſt number of men eminent 
in all kinds of learning. For this reaſon it 
is frequented more than any other in Spain, 
not only from all parts of that kingdom, 


but of Europe. Men of the higheſt quality 


and.merit, not only ſend their fons to be 
educated here, but 'are proud to viſit and 
make ſome ſtay in it; all which doth greatly 
contribute to render it more and more 
famed and opulent. Moſt of the colleges 
are noble ſtructures and well endowed, and 
the great public ſchools and other buildings 
are extraordinary magnificent. 

This city is alſo a biſhopric, under the 
metropolitan of Compoſtella, containing 
two hundred and forty pariſhes, and the 
annual revenue of its prelate, is twenty- 


four thouſand ducats. The cathedral hath. 


ten dignitaries, twenty-ſix canons, and 
thirty minor canons. Both city and uni- 
verſity are ſupplied with all kinds of provi- 
ſions for neceſſity or delight, from the ad- 
Jacent countries, and their numerous towns 
and villages; ſome of which are famed for 
their wines, others for their cattle, corn, 
fruits, &c. all which is poured in abun- 
dantly, two or three times a week. 8 
We next proceeded from Salamanca to 
Cividad Roderigo, in the ſame kingdom of 
Leon, being forty-five miles aſunder. It 
is the ancient Merobriga, and ſince Auguſ- 
tobriga. There were two cities of that 
name; the one mentioned by Ptolemy, as 
ſituated near the ſprings of the river Mon- 
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da; the other by the Itinerary, between; 
Merida and Toledo, on the river Taio, 
but on which ſide is not ſaid. Both were 
very conſiderable in the time of the Ro- 
mans. But the former is that which hath. 
ſince changed its name and condition; for 
having been totally ruined by the Goths, 
and continued in that ſtate of demolition 
till 1102, it was at length rebuilt by Don 
Roderigo Gonzales Giron, and from him 
called Cividad Roderigo. It was again de- 
ſtroyec in ſome of their wars, and rebuilt 
by Ferdinand II. king of Leon, in 1160, 
in order to be a check upon Portugal, it 
being but about twelve miles from the 
frontiers of that kingdom. It ſtands on the 
little river Agueda or Agujar, has good 
ſtrong walls, nine gates, three ſquares, 
— ſtreets, two thouſand houſes, eight 
pariſhes, two monaſteries, . two nunneries, 
ten chapels, and three hoſpitals. The 
royal founder above-mentioned made it a 
biſhopric, under-the archbiſhop, of Saniago 
de Compoſtella; and though a ſmall dioceſe 
conſiſting only of ſixty-three pariſhes, yet 
has an annual income of ten thouſand ducats. 
It hath ſeven dignitaries, , twenty canons, 
and ſeven minor . canons. . This city was 
one of the three places of rendezvous 
for the Caſtillians, when they invaded: 
Portugal. | | 
Our route was next, to Avila in Old Caſ- 
tille, anciently Abula, and now, Avila del 
Rey, or the king's Avila, on account of the 
loyalty of its inhabitants to the infant king 
Alfonſo VIII. whom they protected and 
ſerved againſt his father-in-law Alfonſo VII. 
This city is celebrated among the Spaniards, . 
as being the birth- place of the famous St. 
Thereſa, who is held here in high venera- 
tion. The town ſtands upon aqhill, on the 
bank of the little river Adaia, and in ſight 
of the mountains of Pico, in the Atlantic 
ocean. It is ſtrong both by nature and art, 
having a noble wall nine thouſand ſeventy- 
five feet in circuit, adorned with eighty- 
fix lofty towers, and ten beautiful gates. 
Within are ſeventeen principal ſtreets, the 
| | buildings 
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buildings of which are generally good, and 
ſome of them ſtately, nine ſquares, two 
thouſand houſes, nine pariſhes, as many 
hoſpitals, eighteen chapels, and an annual 
charitable donative of ten thouſand ducats, 
given by the city for the maintenance of 
poor orphans and other needy perſons. 
Here is an univerſity with a conſiderable 
biſhopric, in which are contained five hun- 
dred and ſeventy-ſeven pariſhes, and whoſe 
relate has a revenue of about fifteen thou- 
{and ducats. The cathedral, which is a 
noble ſtructure, hath eight dignitaries, 
twenty canons, and as many minor canons. 
It lies in the mid-way between Salamanca 
to the ſouth-eaſt, and Madrid to the north- 
weſt, being about fifty. miles from each. 
We next came to Guadalaxara, a city of 
New Caſtille, from the Arabic Guadalhicara, 
i. e. river of ſtones, as the neighbouring one 
is full of them, which was formerly called 
Turia, and afterwards Caraza. This is 
the capital of the territory Al-Carria, and 
ſituated on the banks of the river Henarez, 
over which it has a ſtately bridge, and upon 
ariſing uneven ground. It is well walled, 
hath very handſome ſtreets, ſtately houſes, 
delicate ſprings and fountains, with curious 
gardens and orchards, having plenty of 
proviſions of all ſorts. | | 
Here is likewiſe a great number of edi- 
fices built by perſons of quality. The 
place contains about one thouſand families 
in ten pariſhes, has ſeven monaſteries, the 
like number of nunneries, two hoſpitals, 
eight chapels, and a free-ichool. Guada- 
laxara was conſiderably enlarged and im- 
proved, while it continued 1n the poſſeſſion 
of the Moors, on account of its healthy and 
delightful ſituation. | 
From thence we had but a ſhort way to 
Alcala de Henarez, in the ſame province. 
This is the ancient Complutum, which 
Pliny ſtyles a city, but now only a town, 
though in ſeveral reſpects it deſerves a place 
among ſome of the moſt conſiderable cities. 
It ſtands upon a ſpacious and delightful 
plain, on the banks of the river Henarez, 
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over which it hath a ſtately bridge. It is 
encompaſſed with a noble wall, in which 
are twelve gates, being ſurrounded with 


| pleaſant gardens and orchards, woods, 


groves, and a rich and fertile territory. 
Its ſtreets are large, and in great numbers, 
the buildings lofty, and the churches ſtately 
and beautiful. Here is alſo a magnificent 
palace, two large ſquares, beſides other 
open places, four public conduits, one thou- 
ſand tamilies, three pariſhes, nineteen mo- 
naſteries, nine nunneries, twenty colleges, 
four hoſpitals, beſides ſeveral chapels. 

It was anciently built by the Romans, 
and was a conſiderable colony, endowed 
with ſingular privileges, and its inhabitants 
ſtyled cives Complutenſes. The Moors 


who had it in their poſſeſſion, called it Al- 


cala, adding to it the name of the river 
upon which it ſtands; and is but 18 miles 
from Madrid. 

Alcala was once a biſhop's ſee, and cele- 
brated for two eminent ſaints, Juſtus and 
Paſtor, who, though but youths, ſuffered 
martyrdom here with admirable firmneſs, 
The great church, which is collegiate, is 
a noble edifice; its canons are all obliged 
to be doctors of divinity before they can be 
inducted. Among other tombs here, we 
took notice of one of white marble, with a 
Latin inſcription in memory of Dr. J. Gon- 
zales. 

Ihe univerſity, which is very conſider- 
able, being next to Salamanca above- men- 
tioned, the greateſt in all Spain, and very 
famous for men of learning, was founded 
by the great Mecænas of literature in that 
kingdom, cardinal Francis Ximenes, arch- 
biſhop of Toledo, in the year 1499, and in 
a church within its circuit he lies buried. 
The great 8 or college of St. Ilde- 
fonſo, of which the cardinal of that name 
was founder, has the direction of the whole 
univerſity, maintains forty profeſſors, and 
hath a noble theatre for all public acts, be- 
ing frequented by about two thouſand 
ſcholars. 
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Among its colleges is that of St. George, 
built and well endowed by a Portugueſe 
count, for thirty Iriſh ſtudents; but he 
dying before it was quite finiſhed, the king 
ſeized on the greateſt part of the revenues, 
leaving only a flender allowance for eight 
ſtudents, who are obliged by oath, after 


late, was begun, completed, and printed 
the firſt polyglot bible, known by the name 
Complutenſian. This was a work of im- 
menſe labour and coſt; and to which ſome 
of the moſt learned men in Europe were 
invited to contribute their aſſiſtance ; and 
though it hath ſince juſtly given place to 


ſeven years ſtay in the college, to preach. 


the goſpel in ſome of the northern parts. 

We went to hear one- of their diſputa- 
tions, at which the reſpondent, after hav- 
- ing repeated the opponent's ſyllogiſm, did 
not anſwer in Latin, but in his native 
tongue. Juſt before the high altar in the 
chapel of the univerſity college, ſtands a 
tomb of white marble, in memory of cardi- 
nal Ildefonſo, who lies buried here. His 
effigies is in a recumbent poſture, all excel- 
lently well done, and incloſed within braſs 
grates; alſo Mahomet's lamp, and ſome 
Turkiſh colours taken by him from the 
Turks, are hung up in the ſame chapel. - 

This city ſtood formerly on the oppoſite 
bank of the river; at the foot of an high 
hill. But having been laid waſte by the 
Moors, it was afterwards rebuilt in its pre- 
ſent ſite. 


Upon an high hill on the other ſide of 


the water in a ſmall chapel, they preſerve 
a red croſs, which they ſay was ſent down 
from heaven, and put into the hand of one 
of their kings, as he lay encamped againſt 
the Moors, who upon that were entirely 
routed. In the cathedral they ſhew a mira- 


culous ſtone, which formerly afforded fuch | 


— 


that more exact and every way more va- 
luable one, printed at London by biſhop 
Walton; yet this merit it muſt be allowed 
to have, int it was the firſt attempt of the 


kind, ſerved as a model, and gave birth to 


the great improvements made in thoſe which 
have ſince come out both in England and 
France. | 

In the neighbourhood of this Complu- 
tenſian territory, are ſome delightful places, 
which add not a little to the pleaſantneſs of 
this celebrated univerſity, and contribute to 
the great concourſe of learned men and 
ſtudents, who either reſort to or make their 
abode in it. Among theſe, is the town of 
Thalamanca, built in the form of an oblong 
ſquare, and on account of its high walls 
and ſtately towers, yields a beautitul proſ- 
pect on the north fide of Alcala. At a 
ſmall diſtance from it is a noble tower, cal- 
led Lacuna, which ſtands in the midſt of a 
variety of fertile vines and verdant fields. 
A little further, on each ſide, are the towns 
of Uzeda and Bintrago, both of theſe, but 
eſpecially the latter, buried as it were in the 
midſt of thick woods and foreſts, to which 
frequently come the Spaniſh court and 
quality, in order to take the diverſion of 


abundance of oil, as ſupplied all the church- 
lamps. But thoſe who looked after it mak- 
ing a gain of the oil by ſelling it for other 
uſes, the miracle ceaſed. 

In this city likewiſe, and under the pa- 
tronage and direction, as well as at the 


charges of that learned and excellent pre- 


hunting. The roads and lanes leading 
from all theſe places to Alcala, and to each 
other are moſtly ſhaded with lofty trees, 
and have at every ſmall diſtance, of about a 
quarter or half a mile, pleaſant booths, 
where the country people ſell all kinds of 
fruits and other ä Bs 
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II. Deſcription of Madrid, its ſtately Piazza, royal Palace, Bridge, Prado, Public Shews, 
Palace of Buen Retiro, its Paintings, equeſtrian Statue, Armory, &c. Government and 
Conſumption of Proviſions. Of the Eſcurial, royal Monaſtery ' of St. Laurence, Portics 
and Statues, Church of St. Laurence, Paintings over the Altar, its Chapels, Choir, 
Image of St. Laurence, great Chapel and Altar-piece, grand Tabernacle, Paintings, Braſs 
Statues, Freſco Paintings in the great Chapel, the Sacriſty, its Paintings, leſſer Cloiſters, 
Altar and Paintings, principal Cloiſter, its Paintings and Statues, Paintings in the Chap- 
ter-Houſe, Porphyry Relievos, College and Seminary , the Palace-Cloiſter, Paintings, great 
Gallery, the Library, Paintings on the Cieling, Recapitulation of the Parts of this Struc- 
ture; the Pantheon or Burial-Place of the Kings, grand Stair-Caſe, royal Chapel, Pave- 
ment, glorious Illumination, Sc. Sc. The Palace of Aranjuez, its Gardens, &c, Al- 


manza, and the unfortunate Battle fought there. 


EIN G now in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid, we haſted towards it and en- 
tered this morning. And though only a 
village or market-town, it may deſervedly 
be called the largeſt of that kind in Europe. 
Its Latin name is Madredum, and ſome- 
times Majoranum. It is now the reſidence 
of the kings of Spain, and capital of New 
Caſtille, and of the whole monarchy. It 
never received the title of city, as ſome 
have falſely attribured to it, but 1s called 
by the Spaniards, merely oppidum or villa. 

The territory on which this metropolis 
ſtands, for a conſiderable extent of ground, 
was anciently the country or the Carpetani ; 
and here was a Roman colony, called Man- 
tua Carpetana, which is different, and two 
or three miles diſtance from the ancient 
Mantua, though ſome take it to be the 
ſame. The ſoll.around it is very fruitful. 
It ſtands on a branch of the Tagus ; riſing 
near Toledo, it continues its courſe as far 
as St, Terence, 14 leagues beyond Liſbon, 
the capital of Portugal; Madrid hes in the 
middle of a large ſandy plain, ſurrounded 
with hills; but has neither wall nor ditch. 
On its welt fide runs the river Mauzanares, 
over which there is a ſtately ſtone-bridge, 
built by king Philip IT. This 1s a large 
place, containing a hundred and fifty thou- 
{and inhabitants, four hundred ſtreets, moſt 
of them wide and ſtraight, but exceſſively 
dirty, ſo that the ſtench of them may be 


imelt above a mile off; the houſes are moſt | 
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of them fair and lofty, regular and ſpacious, 
but partaking ſomething of the nauſeouſ- 

neſs of the ſtreets; they are built of brick, 

and the beſt of them with lattice windows, 
moſtly of canvas or ſome ſlight oiled cloth. 
The rich, indeed, have them glazed, ſome 

with caſements and others with ſaſhes; but 
theſe they take down during the heat of 
ſummer, and put up others in their ſtead, 
of'a thin ſort, as gauſe and ſuch like ſtuff, 
in order to let in the air. Their churches 
are for the moſt part very fine. Here are 
fourteen ſtately ſquares, among which, the 
large market-place, called Place Mayor, 
would be a very fine one were it kept clean, 
being four hundred and thirty-ſix feet one 
way, and three hundred and thirty-four the 
other; but it is commonly full of ſmall 
ſtalls and proviſions. Here they celebrate 
the bull-baitings, and other public ſhews, 
in memory of their victories and ſucceſſes ; 
for which reaſon the ſtately and exactly uni- 
form houſes of five ſtories that ſurround it, 
have balconies and galleries to each ſtory, 
for the conveniency of the ſpectators, and 
amounting to the number of a hundred and 
thirty-ſix, are capable of containing fifty 
thouſand with eaſe, being throughout ſup- 

ported by an arched cloiſter or colonade, 
like that of our Covent-garden, with open 

walks underneath, for ſheltering: the people 

from ſun and rain, and not the leaſt varia- 
tion in any parts to blemiſh the uniformity 


of the whole. The houſes of the nobility 
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have no courts before them, but ſtand even 
with the ſtreets. 

Proviſions are very good here and not 
dear, and the continual reſidence of the 
court at Madrid, occaſions a briſk trade. 
Here are three royal palaces, namely, that 
on the weſt ſide of the city, which ſtands 
high, the Buen Retiro, and the Caſa del 
Campo. The firſt of theſe is a ſpacious 
and magnificent edifice, and very richly 
furniſhed, the main ſtructure conſiſting of 
three fair courts, about which are the ſe- 
veral apartments for the royal family, with 
all the proper offices and lodgings for the 
houfhold. | . | 
The houſes of the nobility, gentry, and 
higher ſort of people, amount to twelve 
thouſand, all ſpacious and beautiful, and 
many of them containing ſeveral families. 
Thoſe of the nobility are moſtly built with 
ſtone, and in an elegant ſtyle, and richly 
adorned within with all coſtly furniture, 
eſpecially plate. 

The ſtately bridge above-mentioned, 


which ſtands over the Mauzanarez, called 


the bridge of Segovia, coſt king Philip II. 
we are told, about two hundred thouſand 
ducats in the building. It is ſo long and 
lofty, that a Biſcayner, who chanced to ſee 
it in the height of ſummer, when that river 
is almoſt dry, cried out in a pleaſant vein, 
that they ſhould either buy water or ſell the 
bridge. From autumn, however, when 
the rain begins to fall into it plentifully 
from the adjacent mountains, it ſwells to 
ſuch a height, that the bridge is ſometimes 
too little + it. | 

At the end of the town is the famed 
place for airing and recreation, called the 
Prado, or Pardo de St. Hieronymo, which 
is a delightful plain ſhaded with regular 
rows of poplar trees, and watered with 
twenty-three fountains, from which it is 
ſprinkled every evening, for the con- 
veniency of taking the tour there ; for thi- 
ther the nobility and gentry repair in their 
coaches, or on horſeback, as is done in 
London to Hyde-park, and the common 
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people flock thither on foot, in order td 
divert thoſe and themſelves with variety of 
games and exerciſes. We muſt not omit 
that when the better ſort appear in this or 
any other public places of rendezvous, they 
eſpecially the females, take great pride _ | 
adorning themſelves in the moſt coſtly and 
magnificent manner, both with reſpect to 
their perſons and equipages. The fame 
they do when they ſtand out at their balco- 
nies to ſee a grand proceſſion, or extraor- 
dinary ſhew. At which time, not only the 
balconies where they appear, but the whole 


front of their houſes are adorned with the 


richeſt tapeſtry, carpets, pictures, and every 
thing that is beautiful and magnificent; 
and if in the night, with vaſt numbers and 
a great variety of wax-candles and tapers, 
For it 1s only upon ſuch grand occaſions, 
that the fair-ſex are here allowed to appear 
unveiled. | 

At the extremity of the Prado laſt-men- 
tioned, and a little way out of the town, is 
a very noble and majeſtic palace, called el 
Buen Retiro, or the good retreat. This is 
a rich and ſtately new fabric, having been 
deſigned by the Spaniſh monarchs, for a 
place of retreat from the hurry of the court 
and town. It conſiſts of a ſpacious ſquare, 
containing a great number of ſtately rooms 
and noble apartments, adorned with the 
moſt coſtly furniture and paintings of the 
greateſt maſters, namely, Titian, Raphael 
d' Urbino, Bordonna, Annibal Caracci, and 
Vandyke. It is built merely of brick. The 
gardens here are a perfect paradiſe for the 
moſt delightful ſhady walks, water-works, 
with all the moſtteumous productions both 
of art and nature; among the former, we 
ſaw an equeſtrian ſtatue of king Philip IV. 
very finely done in bronze. It ſtands on a 
marble pedeſtal. On the canals are pleaſure 
boats and ſome ſummer-houſes, for the mu- 
ſicians to divert the king, whilſt he takes 
his pleaſure in them on the water. At the 


entrance of the outer court are the king's 
ſtables, that for the ſaddle horſes, contained 


at the time we were there upwards of ſixty 
from 
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from all nations; in thoſe for the coach 
horſes, were three ſets of black, as many 
of light grey, all of Flanders breed; one 
ſet of dark grey, and two ſets of very fine 
duns, beſides ſix ſets of mules. Contiguous 
to theſe is the armory, a ſpacious handſome 
room, filled with ſeveral curious ſuits of 
- armour, belonging formerly to the Spaniſh 
kings. And here we were ſhewn divers 
ſuits, once uſed by the great Charles V. 
emperor and king of Spain, with a ſword 
reſented him by the pope; his armour is 
eaſily. diſtinguiſhed from all the others by 
our lady's image, which he always wore en- 
graved on his breaſt-piece, a large poliſhed 
| ſteel- plate, which the ſaid emperor uſed in- 


ſtead of a looking-glaſs, when he put on 


his armour, and an eaſy chair, in which he 
cat, drank, diſpatched buſineſs, and ſlept, 
| while he was in camp; ſeveral other ſuits 
of his ſon Philip II. alſo of Philip IV. and 
among the reſt, one for the laſt king of the 
houſe of Auſtria, namely, Charles II. tho? 
it is certain, he never wore any, having 
made no campaign during his reign ; this 


is double gilt, and ſet with precious ſtones. | 


Here we likewiſe ſaw the armour of that 
warlike cardinal Ildefonſo, with ſeveral tro- 
phies, and colours taken from the Turks. 
The outer court of this palace is a large 
ſquare, with cloiſters on both ſides, the 
ſtables and armory above-mentioned front- 
ing the palace itſelf. This conſiſts of two 
quadrangles, having cloiſters both above 
and below.. One of theſe quadrangles is 
allotted for the king's lodgings, the other 
for the queen's; but they are not to be ſeen, 
unleſs when the court happens not to be 
there.. 

We paſſed three or four rooms, as far as 
they would permit us to go, in order to ſee 
the king at dinner, the dining-room was 
large, the room before it leſs, but the walls 
of it cruſted over with fine jaſper and 


marble. The king has always twelve diſhes | 


ſerved up for dinner, and eight at ſupper, 
and all in plate, being attended by halber- 
ciers, who make every one be uncovered 


5 


as the meat paſſes by. There is every day 
a glorious appearance at court, as well of 
coaches as a great number of people; the 
reaſon is, becauſe all the principal courts of 
juſtice belonging to the ſeveral provinces 
under the Spaniſh dominion, are held jn 
the palace. 

It would be endleſs to enter into a par- 
ticular detail of all the other noble and 
elegant edifices in this metropolis, ſuch as 
its churches, eſpecially the great one which 
is adorned with every thing ſumptuous and 
magnificent, both within and without, the 
monaſteries, nunneries, hoſpitals, chapels, 
town-hall, and other ſtately buildings. 

The number of houſes belonging to the 
higher rank of people, we hinted above, 
amounted to about twelve thouſand; the 
ſame number is reckoned of thoſe of the 
lower claſs, or rather more; and the circuit 
of the whole town is computed at about 
nine miles. In Madrid are three royal 
academies, and in ſeveral of the ſtreets are 
fountains. 

Croſs the water the king has another 
houſe, called Caſa del Campo, where he 
refreſhes himſelf ſometimes during the heat 
of ſummer, under the cool ſhady walks 
here, which is the principal conveniency of 
this ſeat. | 

* Beſides thoſe already mentioned, the 
principal things to be ſeen in Madrid are, 
the priſon, the king's chapel, the palaces 
of ſeveral noblemen, as that of the duke of 
Alva, that of the duke of Medina de los. 
Torres; the palace of the Almirante, or 
admiral of Caſtille, is very well worth ſee- 


O 


| ing, on account of its excellent paintings, 


in the collecting of which it muſt be owned, 
that the Spaniſh lords ſpare no coſt ; among 
others, we took notice of one done by T1- 

tian, which repreſents Ixion, embracing : 


the cloud, the Engliſh ollege of Thea-- 


Madrid is governed by a principal officer, . 
called corregidor, ſomething like our lord. 
mayor; he is not choſen by. the town, but. 


by the king, and is not a merchant or 


tradefman, , 
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tradeſman, but a gentleman at leaſt, and 
one well-verſed in the law. He acts as a 
ſuperior judge, and hath under him forty- 


one regidors, not unlike our aldermen, 


who compoſe his council, acting as inferior 
Judges and magiſtrates under him. 

The common annual expence of provi- 
ſions in Madrid, amounts to 500,000 ſheep, 
I2000 oxen, 6000 kids, 10000 calves, 
13000 ſwine, 90000 arobas of oil, contain- 
ing 25 pounds weight each, and 80000 
arobas of wine every month. Beſides an in- 
finite number of wild and tame fowl, hares, 


rabbits, fruits, fiſh, &c, all which paying 


a duty at the gates when brought in, 
amount to a very conſiderable ſum ; and 
might be eaſily brought to a near computa- 
tion, were not a great part of thoſe duties 
{urreptiouſly evaded; ſo that conſidering 
how ſparingly the Spaniards eat of all kind 
of fleſh, this vaſt conſumption, if not ex- 
aggerated, muſt be 8 owing to the 
prodigious number of its inhabitants. 

The next palace belonging to the king 
of Spain, which we went to ſee, was the 
famous Eſcurial, which was erected by 
king Philip II. of Spain, being a church 
in honour of the Spaniſh martyr, St. Lau- 
rence, a mauſoleum to his anceſtors, and 
an habitation for the Hieronymite Recluſe; 
a ſtructure which the world can never ſut- 
ficiently admire! he. begun it in acknow- 
ledgment of the protection of his tutelary 
faint, after the celebrated victory he ob- 
tained over the French at St. Quintin. 

This royal monaſtery of St. Laurence, 
ſtands near a ſmall village, called Eſcurial, 
nine leagues weſt of Madrid, on the decli- 
vity of a mountain, part of the Segovian 
chain, which ſeparates the two Caſtilles, 
and in a ſouthern expoſure. It is built of 
a beautiful white ſtone, (veined with blue 
-and brown, and of a very fine poliſh) which 
abounds in theſe mountains; and is ſur- 
rounded with a moſt enchanting variety of 
beautiful objects, beſides a very healthy ſitua- 
tion. It is in the form of a vaſt quadrangle, 
facing the ſouth, but with a ſmall inclina- 
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tion to the eaſt. The length of the front 
from eaſt to weſt, is five hundred ang 
eighty feet, and at each extremity are two 
ſuperb ranges of buildings, which extend 
directly north, and again joined by another 
front of the ſame dimenſions as the former. 
So that it conſiſts of four fronts; but its 
length from eaſt to weſt, exceeds its breadth 
from north to ſouth by a hundred and fifty- 
five feet, and the whole circuit is two thou- 
ſand and ten feet, each foot equal to one 
third of a Caſtille yard. | 

The principal deſigner of this tranſcen- 
dent fabric, was John Baptiſt de Toledo; 
it received ſeveral beautiful improvements 
from Antonio de Villaceſtro, an Hierony- 
mite. Juan de Herrera, a diſciple of the 
former, did alſo conduct a principal part of 
this building, and he drew ſeveral beautiful 
views of it, {till preſerved here. Some part 
of it was deſtroyed by an accidental fire, in 
June 1671, but rebuilt with ſuperb mag- 
nificence, by king Charles II. 

The principal fagade, in which is the 
molt ſtately entrance towards the church, 
is to the weſt, decorated at each angle with 
two towers; and the two other angles are 
adorned with the like number of towers. 
Here are three gates, of which that in the 
middle is the main one, having four Doric 
pillars of very fine ſpeckled marble on each 
ſide; and over this row, is another of the 
Tonic order. Above the portal, is the royal 
arms finely carved in baſſo relievo, in the 
middle of the frontiſpiece, there is a beau- 
tiful ſtatue in white marble of St. Laurence, 
fifteen feet high, dreſſed in the habit of a 
deacon, with a book in his left hand, and 
a large gridiron of bronze in his right. It 
is the work of Juan Baptiſta Monegro, born 
at Toledo. Beſides this are two other en- 
trances ; that on the right leads to the hoſ- 
pederia, or place for the reception of 
ſtrangers, and the infirmary, and the other 
to the college and ſeminary, The number 
of windows in this front, is two hundred and 
forty-ſeven, | 
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The eaſt front contains the royal apart- 
ments, alſo the great chapel of the church. 
Where beſides five ſmall doors, are 366 
windows. © | 

At the ſouth front this building was be- 
gun, April 23, 1563, as appears from the 
inſcriptions there. It has five rows of 
windows with iron bars; the whole number 
of the former is 306, with three ſmall doors 
leading to the cellars. 

The north front correſponding with that 
of the ſouth, has three principal gates, two 
leading to the palace, and the third to the 
college. The windows here, are only a 
hundred and twenty. 

After paſling the principal gate, we en- 
tered the portico, extending from the col- 
lege to the convent. Over it is the library, 
ard in the front are three ſtately arches 
leading into a grand court, where the eye 
is ſtruck with the auguſt frontiſpiece of 
the church of St. Laurence, on each ſide of 
which is a lofty tower, and in the centre, a 
magnificent cupola. It has five majeſtic 
arches, forming the entrance into the veſti- 
bule. In the lower part of the portal, are 
ſix pedeſtals, on each of which is a large 
ſtatue of the fineſt ſtone, repreſenting David 
and Solomon in the middle, Hezekiah and 
Joſiah on each ſide of them, with Manaſſeh 
and Jehoſaphat at the extremities. On the 
heads of theſe ſtatues are bronze crowns, 
enamelled with gold, and in one of their 
hands are ſceptres of the ſame metal with 
their crowns; alſo particular emblems and 
inſcriptions to each on a tablet of white 
marble. Theſe ſtatues were made by the 
ſame artiſt as did that of St. Laurence. 

On the ſide next the convent, is a ſet of 
fine bells, that belonging to the clock 1s 
the largeſt and beſt in Spain. In the other 
tower is a ſet of thirty-two bells, played on 
with keys like organs, and make a very 
melodious concert with other inſtruments. 


Facing this and in the ſame court, is an- 


other equally auguſt, and in the centre of 


it is the library. The number of its win- 


dows exceeds 240. 
Vol. I. No 38. 


After paſſing through the arches of the 


— de los reyes, you come to the 


veſtibule of the church, an exquiſite piece of 
architecture with ſuitable decorations ; it is 
alſo of great ſtrength, as ſupporting the 


immenſe weight or the vaulted cielings, 


frontiſpiece, and ſtatues. 
On the ſides are two gates facing each 


other, that on the right leads into the con- 


vent, and the other to the college. 


The church-doors are five in number; 


over the two placed on each ſide of the prin- 
cipal gate, are two inſcriptions in gilt braſs, 
upon a block of black marble, the one 
ſhewing when the firſt ſtone was laid, and 


the other the tranſlation of the holy ſacra- 
ment hither. The two doors at the extre- 


mities, open into two courts, where elegant 
ciſterns are placed for receiving the waters 
from the church ſpouts. | | 

The church of St. Laurence, from the 


entrance of the five gates, and the arches, of 


the frontiſpiece to the wall of the great al- 
tar, is 354 feet, and the breadth, from the 
the wall of the convent's principal cloiſter, 


to that of the great gallery of the houſe and 


the cloiſter of the palace, is 230. It is 
of the ſame ſtone as the other parts, very 


white and beautiful. +:chite&ure is of 


the Doric order. The whole ſtructure is 
ſupported by four very ſtrong ſquare pillars, 


round the centre of the church, forming 


four grand arches. And thus the baſilica is 
divided into ſix naves, two in the middle, 
and four in an equilateral diſpoſition along 
the ſides. | 
Every pillar has two altars, and two 


niches over them. Likewiſe in the niches 


of the pilaſters, along the wall, on both 
ſides, are altars anſwerable to the others. 
Beſides theſe, the whole circuit of the 
church is ſurrounded with very elegant 
chapels, and over theſe are galleries extend- 


ing quite round, and decorated with braſs 


balluſtrades. Beyond theſe, in the north 


and ſouth fronts, are two organs. The 
cieling conſiſts of twenty-four lofty arches. ' 
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On the four central pillars, and the four 
arches formed by them, reſts a ſtrong and 
ſplendid pedeſtal, ſupporting the cupola, 
leading up to which there are winding ſtair- 
caſes; and round the whole is a ſtone gal- 
lery with balluſtrades, ſpires, and globes. 
The proſpect from this gallery is delightful 
over the whole Eſcurial and the neighbour- 


ing country. | | 

by, the lower part of the cupola are eight 
windows. In the intercolumnations and 
oyer the, cornice of the. architrave, is a. 
ſecond 17 like that below, with two 
flights of ſtairs; the lantern has eight win- 
dows, divided, by. pilaſters gradually dimi- 
niſning to the top, where is another ſmall 
cupola on the crown of the lantern, and 


church, eſpecially. the incomparable ſtatue of 
our lady. | 3 
Over the forty altars are the pictures of 
the twelve apoſtles and the two evangeli 
St. Mark and St. Luke, with their fellow- 
travellers, St. Barnabas and St. Paul. They 
are repreſented in pairs, as their great mai- 
ter ſent them to preach the goſpel, Theſe 
capital pieces. were- the work. of Juan Fer- 


{nandez Mudo, a native of Logrogno, and 


a diſciple of Titian. 

In the two extremities of the leſſer, are 
the two principal relick altars, that on the 
goſpel ſide is decorated with a painting of 
the annunciation, and that on the epiſtle 
ſide with a portrait of St. Jerom, both of 
— delicacy, and done by Frede- 


over this a fluted ſtone obeliſk, on the top | ric Zucaro, an Italian. 


of ieee of gilt braſs with a croſs 
and vane. The windows here are all of 
white glaſs, and the vaulted cieling of ex- 
The pavement is of black and white marble, 


elegantly variegated with knots and com- 
artm 


f „rr ſuperb church are nine 
in number, five towards the weſt with ad- 
mirable, braſs. rails, and four towards the 
ſouth, and north with two more for the 
chap | 


— the arches of the principal doors 
and on the great altar, are twelve croſſes; 

of a very Taka red jaſper, blended 
with. white marble. The altars are forty in 
number, all conſecrated, of fine architecture, 
and embelliſhed with innumerable paintings. 
Beſides theſe, there are two in the oratories 
of the royal family, and two in the ſotacoro 
at the entrance into the church. 

The ſotacoro is a very ſingular ſtructure 
with four pillars; the cieling over the choir 
is a maſterly piece of architecture, conſiſt- 
ing in the artful juncture of the ſtones, that 
form equal arches, till they cloſe in a key- 


one. | 
The chapel, built by king Philip IV. is 


In the-principal nave running from north. 
to ſouth, are ſix chapels, three on each ſide, 
with three altars, the largeſt being in the 
centre, and the two ſmaller on the ſides; 
over that neareſt the centre on the . goſpel 
ſide, is a painting of the battle between St. 
Michael and Lucifer, by Peregrino, a Mi- 
laneſe: And over the front altar is the 


triumphant ſquadron of the eleven thouſand 


virgins, deſigned and painted by Juan Go- 
mez. Over another altar at the ſouth-weſt, 
is a painting finely executed, by Romulo 
Italiano, repreſenting that glorious warrior 
St. Mauricio, and his attendants. In the 
ſouth wall is the proceſſion door, upon one 
ſide of which is an altar- piece of the cruci- 
fixion, where Chriſt is repreſented. as. ſtill 
living, and addreſſing. himſelf to his eternal 
father. This is one of Porta's beſt pieces. 
The figures are as large as life, their lan- 
guiſhing aſpect melt the heart. In the 
north-eaſt angle, is St. John the Baptiſt 
preaching in the wilderneſs, an admirable 
piece, done by Lugneto, or Lucas Can- 
gioſo, an Italian, who alſo painted St. Ann 
over another altar near it. With regard to 
the pictures over the ſmaller altars, ſome 
are by Urbino, ſome by Caravajal, and 


one of the moſt ſplendid objects in this 
2 
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others by that incomparable portrait- painter 
} | x Alonſo 
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Alonſo Sanchez, The ſubjects of them are 
martyrs, confeſſors, and virgins, diſplaying 
a maſterly ſkill and judgment. | 

On the fides of the ſotacoro, are two 
chapels of a very pleaſing architecture, with 
ſquare yacuities and arches for altars, alſo 
apertures for admitting the light. In that 
towards the college, ſtand the ſtatues of five 
of the primitive fathers, and in the ſixth 
arch is a marble fountain, in which the 
priefts waſh themſelves. 

In the chapel next the convent are fix al- 
tars, and- over one of them a crucifixion, 
with our Lady and St. John ſtanding by the 
croſs, the whole embroidered on blue fattin. 
It was placed here by — Philip IV. to 

whom it had been preſented by ſome reli- 
gious, who brought it from Jeruſalem. 


In the middle of the chapel are two 


bronze branches, very large, and curiouſly 
wrought. One ſerves at the tenebrarium, 
in paflion-weelt, and the other is lighted 
only at the obſequies of the royal family. 
In the- altars there is a-ſmall marble fe- 
pulchre, in the center of their tables, con- 
taining many relicks. They are all adorn- 
ed in the ſame mariner, with fronteras, cru- 
cifixes, and branches; only the great al- 


tars, and thoſe of the relicks, are more | gi 


ſplendidly furniſhed than the others, par- 
ticularly that of our Lady del patrocinio, 
which makes a fine appearance, with por- 
phyries, bronzes of gold, ſilver gilt, and 
gems. The number of maſſes: ſaid here 
day is very great. | 

"hone of the dee naves are two ſilver 
lamps of inimitable workmanſhip, and an- 
other in the abovementioned chapel of our 
Lady; by theſe, light is conveyed to the 
remoteſt corners of the temple. But when 
all the altars are illuminated, as on Chriſt- 
mas-night, or at the reception of the royal 
family, there cannot be a ſpectacle more 
noble. 

The principal choir is ſpacious, ſolemn, 
and receives the light through its great 


number of windows. On both ſides are 


two rows of ſtalls; one above the other, of 


the moſt valuable woods, both native, and 


Indian. The architecture is Corinthian, 
and the execution ſurpriſingly delicate. The 
prior's ſtall is in the middle of two others, 
the three forming à grand front of twelve 
columns, of the Corinthian order. The 
frontiſpiece is ſquare, and in the middle is 
a picture of Chriſt bearing his croſs. This 
piece came from the pencil of Sebaſtian del 
Piombo, an intimate friend and imitator of 
Buonarroto. | 

The whole number of ſtalls is one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, and on both ſides 
are four aſcents, of three marble ſteps each, 
between the lower and upper row. On the 


right fide, at the corner of the upper row, 


is the ſtall of Philip II. who here received 
the news of the famous victory of Lepanto, 
over the infidels. | 

Fhe chanting deſk has few equals fot 
largeneſs and magnificence. It ſtands be- 
tween the two laſt ſtalls, on a ſquare pe- 
deſtal of jaſper, inlaid with white marble, 
and ſupported' by four large braſs pilaſters, 
enamelled with gold. The leaf on which 
the books lie, is alſo of enamelled brafs: 
It is made of acana, and caovo wood, with 
mouldings and fillets of the aforeſaid metal 
ilt. Over the cornice are four globes, gilt. 
In the middle of theſe is a ſmall remple, 
conſiſting of twelve columns, with an image 


of our Lady in the centre, and termina- 


ting in a cupola, on the top of which is a 

gilt braſs crucifix. 
The muſic- books are of a piece with the 

deſk ; when opened, they are exactly ſquare, 


being two yards every way; the leaves are 


of parchment, the letters' large and uni- 
form, moſt exquiſitely illuminated, the 
work of father Andreas de Leon, a' diſci- 
ple of father Julian's, and other maſters. 
Here is a capitulary for the principgl feſti. 
vals, with large and beautiful ahumafarions 
The number of the books is two hundred 
and fourteen, all ſimilar in binding and or- 
naments, which are of braſs enamelled 
with gold. | 
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This ſplendid collection of books ſtands 
in the two antecoros, and behind one of 
the ſide courts are the caſes of books, all 
of the ſame wood as the ſtalls, decorated 
with ſquare pilaſters, &c. of the Doric or- 
der, their titles being over the frize and 
cornice. The pavement of the choir, is 
like that of the church. | 
Along the fide walls in the choir, and 
over the prior's ſtall, there are pictures of 
St. Laurence, and St. Jerom ; the latter 1s 
in the habit of a cardinal, with a lion at 
his fide, the former in a deacon's dreſs, with 
a gridiron in his hand ; both are larger than 
life, and by Luqueto. Along the remain- 
der of the choir, are two grand paintings; 
the one repreſents St. Laurence's — 
ment, in company with pope Sixtus; in 
the other, he is preſenting a number of 
poor people to the tyrant. They are in 
freſco, and the works of Romulo Italiano. 
On the other wall are two pieces; the 
one repreſents St. Jerom, writing books 
for the edification of the church, and over 
him an angel with expanded wings, ſound- 
ing a trumpet at his ears, to denote the 
continual impreſſion of the day of judg- 
ment on his mind. At a diſtance 1s the 
ſame faint in the wilderneſs, proſtrate before 
a crucifix. In the other he 1s preaching to 
his monks, and reading the holy Scrip- 
tures; in the back ground is ſeen the ſame 

father expiring, — his diſciples attending 
him. The figures here are ſomething above 
the natural ſize; and they are alſo by Ro- 
mulo. | | 

Between both are two organ-lofts, with 
balconies of gilt braſs, on beautiful corbels. 
Theſe organs are twenty-ſix feet wide, each 
33 with four Corinthian pillars. The 
pillars, and whole loft, are finely inlaid with 
poliſhed gold. 

In the middle of the body of the church, 
are two other admirable organs, fifty feet 
broad, and forty high, with ſix Corinthian 

ars. The organs are the work of one 
aſegil, a Fleming; he alſo made three 
portable ones; theſe are placed in three 
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galleries; ſo that on high feſtivals, ſeven 
organs play at one time, beſides an organ 
entirely of ſilver. 
Theſe take up the middle of the walls in 
both choirs, and in the angle over them is 
an aperture on each ſide, adorned with 
paintings, in imitation of jaſper and mar. 
ble, with balconies of gilt braſs, one of 
which 1s the cloſet where the royal family 
aſſiſt at veſpers, there being a paſſage from 
their apartments, without going into the 
convent. a : | 
Above theſe apertures are painted in nj- 
ches, with -marble and aloe, imitating 
gold, the eight virtues, three theological, 
with religion, and four moral; done by 
Lugneto, and decorated with knots, and © 
feſtoons. On the cieling is repreſented the 
celeſtial glory, in which the painter's {kill 
is admirably diſplayed. On a throne en- 
vironed with light, of inexpreſſible reful- 
gence, -and ſpirits of the firſt order, is ſeen 
a repreſentation of the Trinity; the Father 
in the venerable figure of age, the Son 
placed even with him, and as-in that per- 
fection of age at which he laid down his 
life, the Holy Ghoſt, that pure dove, is 
placed between them, as the band of their 
love. Cloſe by the Son is his Virgin Mo- 
ther, inveſted with ſupereminent glory, 
looking with complacency on the fruit of 
her womb. Next is the company of the 
Apoſtles, and amongſt them St. John the 
Baptiſt. Lower are nine other groupes, of 


patriarchs, prophets, and teachers, mar- 


tyrs, confeſſors, virgins, married perſons, 
and widows, and amongſt them angelic 
ſpirits, according to their hierarchies, with 
various mulical inſtruments, as chaunting 
the praiſes of the Almighty. The inno- 
cents, with innumerable troops of others, 
who took their. flight to heaven from the 
font, are in ſweet ſecurity, and adorned 
with garlands. Moſes is known by the ta- 
bles, David by the harp, the martyrs by 
the inſtruments of their death. Here are 
ſeen popes, ſaints, founders of orders, em- 
perors, kings, religious, &c. all larger than 

life. 


- 


life. In ſhort this is one of the nobleſt per- | 


formances in painting throughout the whole 
ſtructure, and completed by Lugneto in 
fifteen months. The colouring, and orna- 
ments, however, betray ſome marks of 
haſte. His own picture he placed at the 
entrance of the glory, a little behind that 
of Villacaſtin the architect. 

In the center of the choir hangs a large 
cryſtal branch, holding twenty-eight lights. 
It was made in Milan, and purchaſed by 
king Charles II. Above the cornice, in 
the frontiſpiece of the choir, are two maſ- 
terly paintings, having the great window 
between them; the one repreſents the an- 
cel Gabrie e other our Lady at the 
annunciation. Lower down is a paſſage 
for the admiſſion of light, in the middle 
of it is an altar, with a crucifix of white 
marble of the exact ſtature of our Saviour, 
according to a painting from the Savoy Su- 
darium, in the reliquary which was pre- 
ſented to the founder by the grand duke of 
Tuſcany. The croſs is black marble, pla- 
ced in another of wood. The artiſt was 
Benevento Zelino, a native of Florence, 
who in this finiſhed piece has ſhewn a deli- 
cate knowledge of the paſſions, and an ex- 
quiſite {kill in ſculpture. 

Near this crucifix is a ſtatue of St. Lau- 
rence, over the holy-water font ; the niche 
is of ſan-pablo marble, and tortoſa jaſper, 
in a good taſte, and well executed. The 
ſtatue is of white marble, in the habit of 
a deacon, with a very beautiful counte- 
nance. Tis of the natural magnitude, and 
holds in one hand a gridiron of gilt braſs, 
and a palm branch of the ſame metal in 
the other. This ſtatue was found among 
the ruins of Rome, and has all the inimi- 
table marks of antiquity. It was ſent Philip 
II. by one of his ambaſſadors. 

Over the book-caſes are ſeveral pictures; 
among theſe is a capital piece ok the calling 
of St. Andrew, and St. Peter. Our Sa- 
viour is repreſented with a countenance of 
the moſt attractive mildneſs, and ſtanding 


on the ſhore z St. Andrew is . 
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his feet, and St. Peter leaping out of the 
boat, the expanſe of the ſea, with the other 
diſtances, are inimitably expreſſed. This 
is a noble monument of the {kill of Frede- 
rico Barroſi, an Italian. Here is likewiſe a 
capital piece of the crucifixion, with our 
Lady and St. John ſtanding by the croſs. 
It is an original of Mudo; the other, which 
repreſents Chriſt's appearing in the garden 
to Mary Magdalen, after his reſurrection, 
is by Titian. Here are likewiſe ſome ſmaller 
copies from Baſano, St. Antonio de Beſco, 
and a portrait of St. Jerom, 

We next went to view the great chapel, 
the aſcent to which, from the church, is by 
twelve ſteps, all of large blocks of red jai- 
per, finely poliſhed, and theſe ſerve for 
ſeats to the members of the convent, &c. 
to hear the ſermons preached in the church. 
There are alſo ſteps nearer the altar. The 
pavement conſiſts of Moſaic work, of jaſ- 
per and marble, of various colours, ar- 
ranged in the moſt beautiful compartments. 
From this level riſe other five ſteps, leading 
P to the ſecond plane, in the middle of 
which is the altar. Two other ſteps lead 
to the great altar, which is alſo of the ſame 
materials. The table is one ſingle piece of 
rich jaſper, twelve feet long, and above 
four broad, on which is placed the crucifix, 
and other ornaments. It is inſulated for 
the more convenient taking away, or laying 


on the ſacred inſtruments. On the ſides 
are two cloſets, of the ſame wood and work- 
manſhip with the ſtalls, where are placed 
the chalices, veſtments, &c. On each ſide 
are two ſeats, the one for the prieſt, with 
'his attendants, and the other reſerved for 
prelates of the higheſt rank. Joining to 
thoſe ſeats are two galleries, with baluſtrades 
of gilt braſs, &c. 

The altar-piece is. decorated with all the 
orders of regular architecture, the Tuſcan 
excepted, and done in the fineſt. taſte, It 
conſiſts of the moſt beautiful jaſper, and 
enamelled braſs. The firſt row 1s ſix ſtately 
Doric columns, in the middle of which the 
tabernacle is placed, and 1n the compart- 


ments 
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ments of the other. columns, are ſeveral 


paintings of ſacred hiſtory. Their baſes, 
and chapitres, with thoſe of all the other 
columns, and pilaſters behind them, are of 
braſs, enamelled with gold, the ſhafts are 
of jaiper, beautifully poliſhed and fluted. 
'The niches at the two extremes, contain 
the ſtatues of four doors of the church, 
in gilt braſs, in pontifieal robes, with mi- 
tres and croſiers, together with St. Jerom, 
having a cowl on, a lion at his feet, and 
holding-a crucifix in his hand ; all as large 
as life; and finely executed. The gilding 
here has a charming effect, the jaſper of 
the niches being green. In the ſpaces on 
each ſide of the tabernacle, are two pieces 
of painting; the one repreſents the nativi- 
ty, and the other the worſhip of the eaſtern 
magi to the: divine Infant, both by Pere- 
K 
S The ſecond range of columns is of the 
Ionic order, inlaid — in the com- 
partments; that of the frize is a very bright 
red, with dentelli of gilt braſs. In 4 oc- 
treme intercolumnations, are niches of 
green jaſper, containing ſtatues of the four 
Evangeliſts, of the fame materials and 
beauty with the former. The principal 
picture over the tabernacle, repreſents the 
martyrdom of St. Laurence, by Peregrino; 
and well deſerves a place among others, 
done by Lucas Cangioſo, and Frederico 
Zucaro. The heroic Spaniard lies on the 
idiron, ſurrounded- by Pagans; but the 
— this piece ſuffer, from not being 
placed in a proper light. In the ſide com- 
partments, one hiſtorical paſſage repreſents 
our Saviour bound to the pillar, in another 
he is ſeen ſtaggering under the weight of 
the croſs; all by Zucaro, and accounted 
the very beſt of his pieces. 
The third rank is of the Corinthian or- 
der, the moſt beautiful and exquiſite of all. 
The hiſtory in the middle, repreſents the aſ- 
ſumption of the Virgin; thoſe on the ſides 
are the reſurrection, and the deſcent of the 
holy Ghoſt; all by Frederico, and finely 
executed. Here are only four-pillars, the 
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extremes of the lower rank being ſupplied 
by two pyramids of green jaſper, between 
which are two braſs ſtatues, larger than the 
Evangeliſts. The one repreſents St. James, 
the patron of Spain, and the other St. An- 
drew; both very grand and animated pie. 
ces. 8 
The laſt order is the compoſite, with 
only two pillars fupporting the frontiſpiece, 
which terminates in the principal arch of 
the chapel, The compartment is green jaf. 
per, and in it is placed a erucifix of gilt 
braſs, with our Lady and St. John ſtanding 
on the fides, equally admirable for magni. 
tude and workmanihip. Two other ſta. 
tues of St, Peter and St. Paul, ſtand on the 
extreme pedeſtals; all made by the cele. 
| brated artiſts Leon Leoni, and his ſon Pom- 
peye Leoni. The whole height from the 
— — — order, to the center 
the grand arch of the chapel; is ninety- 
three feet, and its breadtli -nine. 
The tabernacle ffands on a- pedeſtal of 
Jaſper, within an arched portal, whoſe pi- | 
laſters are of red and green jaſper, The 
form is globular, and the order Corin- 
thian. The materials are all gems; and 
braſs enamelled with gold. The firſt 
deſtal is of jaſper, exquiſitely inlaid; &c. 
It ſupports eight jaſper columns, of a deep 
red colour, veined with white, and called 
diaſper. The whole was cut with dia- 
monds, and the poliſh remarkably fine. In 
the intercolumnations-are four niches, with 
as many ſtatues of apeſtles, Over the cor- 
nice is another baſe, with eight pedeſtals 
ſupporting the like number of ſtatues of 
the apoſtles, in gilt braſs; it alſo ſuſtains 
the cupola, which is divided into four com- 
partments, all inlaid with jaſper. Above 
18 a+ ſmall lantern, crowned with another 
cupola, and over all is an image of our Sa- 
viour, of the ſame metal as thoſe of the 
apoſtles. In the lower part are two doors 
of rock cryſtal, very pellucid. The one 
faces the congregation, and reflects another 
altar and tabernacle as if placed beyond it, 


the other opens into an inner apartment, 
a from 
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from which the hoſt is taken. Theſe two | 


doors lead to the ſanctuary, the jaumbs and 
lintels of which are of beautiful green jaſper; 
the other parts conſiſt of jaſper of ſeveral co- 
lours, and poliſhed braſs. Near them is a 
ſtair-caſe. On the top of the cupola, in a 
| ſuperb fleuron of gold, is a topaz of the 
magnitude of a man's fiſt. The deſigner 
of this tabernacle was Juan de Herara, but 
the workmanſhip is by that excellent ſculp- 
tor Jacobo Trizo. This fabric coſt him 
above ſeven years labour. N 
Within this large tabernacle is another of 
ſmaller dimenſions, but in richneſs and cu- 
rious workmanſhip equally admirable. It 
is of a X ar form,. and of the Do- 
ric order; all ſplendid and auguſt. Within 
this tabernacle is a vaſe of agate, and in 
this is another golden vaſe, containing the 


hoſt, at the tranſlating of which, in * 
1586, on the eve . St. Laurence, from 


the old church, king Philip II. and his ſon 
Philip III. then a child, ſupported the ca- 


| "The walls, as far as the table joining to 
the tabernacle, are adorned with Moſaic, 
of jaſper: and white marble. 2 
to the window of the altar, through whic 
the tabernacle is ſeen, there is another of 
_ cryſtal, on the eaſt ſide, with gilt grates. 
The frame of this is of red jaſper. On the 
fides are four hiſtorical pieces; one repre- 
fents the children of Iſrael, gathering man- 
na; in the front they are eating the paſcal 
lamb. On the other ſide, is Abraham of- 
fering tythes to Melchizedec. Oppoſite to 
this, is the angel giving Elijah cakes of 
bread. On the concave of the roof is 
painted the rainbow, and near it, among 
the clouds, are numbers of angels, in pleaſ- 
ing attitudes. This was the firſt piece 


E by Peregrin de Peregrini, in which 
employed great care. 

Within the arches, on the ſides of the 
firſt landing- place of the marble ſteps, are 
three doors on both ſides, their caſes being 
green jaſper, and the reſt red. Theſe lead 
to three apartments; in the firſt are the reli- 


gious, that in the middle forms a ſort of 
alcove, where the kings hear maſs, in full 
view of the great altar, and what paſſes in 
the church; and thoſe neareſt the braſs ba- 
luſtrades, have each an altar for ſaying the 
maſſes peculiar to the kings. The pave- 
ments, walls, and cielings, which are cu- 
polas, are all Mofaic, compoſed of the 
cleareſt jaſper and marble, the frames, &c. 
of the doors are of jaſper and bronze, the 
panes are of cryſtal. The outſide of the 


oratories extend to the height of twelve 


feet, and ſerve as pedeſtals to pillars and 


pilaſters. Theſe ſupport a chapel, contain- 


ing the ſtatues of ſuch kings and queens 


as he interred here. 
In the middle tribuna, on the goſpel 


fide, are five ſtatues, bigger than hfe, of 


enamelled braſs, and executed in a maſterly 
manner. The firſt is Charles V. with his 
{word by his ſide, bare-headed, and dreſſed 
in the imperial mantle with the eagle on it, 
exquiſitely cut in a piece of jaſper reſem- 
bling the colour of that bird. He is pla- 
ced on his knees, which is the attitude of 
them all, and before him is a ſtool covered 
with brocade, the imitation of which is 
aſtoniſhing. His conſort, Iſabella, is pla- 
ced near him on the inſide, the empreſs 
Maria, his daughter behind him, both 
with the imperial eagle on their mantles. 
Next to theſe are his ſiſters, the queens 


of France and Hungary, ſo placed as to 


have a view of the altar, and whoſe faces 
may be diſcerned from thence. 
them is an epitaph, with ſeveral other in- 
ſcriptions hard by; one of which runs 
thus; © thou, who among the poſterity 
of Charles V. ſhalt have ſurpaſied the glory 
of his atchievements, occupy this place, 
and thou alone; let the reſt keep their due 
diſtance.” 


In the front of the back part, over a 


Doric colonade, is a frontiſpiece, with two 


Ionic pillars, and ſquare compartments, in- 
cruſted with ſtones of a bright, ſanguine co- 
lour, decorated with the imperial arms. 
An eagle, of a remarkable ſize, holds at 

| | its 


| 


And near 


- 

| 

* 
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its breaſt the arms of Caſtille, &c. The 
whole height of this piece is fifty- three 


feet, and breadth twenty-eight. 


On the epiſtle fide is king Philip II. 
dreſſed in armour, and veſted with a royal 
mantle, on which is the ſhield of the kings 
of Spain, blazoned with gems of different 
colours. He is bare-headed, his hands 
Joined, as in prayer, a ſtool before him, 
and kneeling. Art his fide is queen Anne, 


his laſt and fourth wife, mother to Philip 


III. Behind the king is queen Iſabella, 
his third wife ; on his right ſide .queen 
Mary, princeſs of Portugal, his firſt wife, 
and mother to the famous don Carlos, who 
is placed behind them. All theſe were the 
work of Pompeyo Leoni: This tribuna 
has alſo its epitaph and inſcriptions. - 
The ſhield of the royal arms is compo- 


minated by three magnificent creſts of gilt 
braſs; that in the middle is a crowned lion, 
holding a ſword, and on each ſide a ſerpent; 
theſe ſignificant emblems of juſtice, bra- 
very, and prudence. | 

- In the center of the cieling in this great 
chapel, is a very magnificent piece repre- 
ſenting the coronation of the Virgin Mary, 


4 and on the ſides of the windows, ſtand the 


tour greater prophets. On the windows 
are painted angels; both are by the cele- 
brated Luqueto. 

Lucas Jordan, a Neapolitan, by appoint- 


ment of king Charles II. 1 painted 


the aſſumption of our Lady in the middle 
of the great altar- piece, repreſented her co- 
ronation in heaven on the cieling over it, 
having before happily painted her tranſlation, 
on that part joining to it. Upon one ſide, 
over the ſouth window, the artiſt placed 
the bed in which the Virgin Mary expired, 
and on the other ſide, over the north win- 
dow, her ſepulchre. Towards the ſouth, 


ſome of the apoſtles and diſciples are repre- 


ſented ſtanding near this majeſtic bed, and 
expreſſing ſuitable ſorrow on the occaſion, 
whilſt angels are bringing through the air 
other diſciples who were preaching the goſ- 


ſed hows ng of the fineſt luſtre, and ter- 


= in remote countries, that they might 
preſent at this great event. In the coun- 
tenance of the Virgin Mother, is expreſſed 
the moſt anxious deſire of delivering up 
her ſoul to her ſon. The Virgin's bed is 
environed by angels, min 1 with apoſ- 
tles, whilſt others, with their wings, ſup- 
port the pavillion, or deſcend from the em- 
pyreal heaven, attracted by the reſplendent 
rays iſſuing from her face. 

In the upper part deſcend from above, 
ſeated on clouds of gold, the Virgin's pa- 
rents, and her huſband Joſeph. On one 
ſide of the window is Jeſſe, with a bloom 
ing branch ſhooting from his root, and on 
the other the valley of Jehoſophat, whither 
the Virgin's body was carried from Jeruſa- 
lem on the apoſtles ſhoulders, attended by 
an. innumerable train of angels and men, 
a new ſepulchre having been prepared 
there. Over the window are Abraham and 
Ifaac repreſented at the ſacrifice. ; 

On the other ſide, facing the north, in 
a like comparment, is the holy ſepulchre, 
and under it Jacob's viſion of the ladder, 
with angels aſcending and deſcending. On 
the ſides of the window are Joſiah and He- 
zekiah; the former holding in one of his 
hands a flame, and in the other the volume 
of the law, to denote his ardent zeal and 
obſervance of every part of it; the latter, 
with eyes lifted up to heaven, reſts on a 
column, indicating his firmneſs in main- 
taining the ſervice of the temple, and par- 
ticularly that of the Paſſover, an emblem 
of the tranſlation of the bleſſed Virgin. 
On the upper part are the apoſtles ſtand- 
ing round the ſepulchre, while celeſtial mu- 
ſic was heard in the air for three days; af- 
ter which they concluded ſhe was riſen, and 
aſcended. Accordingly they removed the 
ſtone of the ſepulchre, and were all filled 
with a pleaſing amazement at ſuch a tran- 
ſation, ſome looking into it, and others 
towards heaven. The valley is enamelled 
with flowers, and two angels hold a feftoon 
at the foot of the ſepulchre, while troops of 


branches, 


ſeraphs, amidſt beautiful clouds, with palm- 
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branches point to the reſplendent track | 


along which the Virgin paſſed to heaven. 

In the weſt part of the principal nave, 
is another compartment, taking in the two 
arches of the towers. Here the artiſt has 
exhibited the univerſal judgment, and di- 
vided the cieling into three parts; in the 
middle of the concave he erected the tri- 
bunal, on a congeries of protuberant clouds, 
in the form of a pyramid, and ſupported 
by a great number of angels. On the 
ſummit is ſeated the great Judge, the Son 
of Man, moſt magnificently arrayed, with 
8 crown of gold on his head, a ſcepter in 
his right hand, and in his left a fickle 
ſtretched out, as entering on the harveſt of 
mankind. The divine Perſon, done to the 
height of human ſkill, is not to be viewed 
without reverence. On his right is the 
holy Virgin, adorned with an azure mantle 
over a white veſt, her beautiful face, with 
a look of compaſſion, turned towards her 
ſon, and her arms extended as interceding 
for mankind. On each fide of this moun- 
tain of clouds, are the apoſtles fitting in 
judgment, as the reward for their conſtant 
attachment to their maſter. 

At the ſame height with the Judge, and 
in his ſight, ſtands the croſs; and by the 
admirable {kill of the painter, though large, 
it ſeems to ſtand upright, without reſting 
on any part of the arcade, and environed 
with a glorious effulgence. But the ap- 
pearance of the other part of the heaven 
expreſſes dejection; the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, are darkened. In the two lower 
parts of the cieling, are four angels in the 
air, two on each ſide, ſounding the trum- 
pets to the four parts of the world; Eu- 
rope and Aſia are on the ſides of one win- 
dow, and on thoſe of the other, Africa 
and America, diſtinguiſned by their reſ- 
pective attributes. The firſt diviſion con- 
tains the graves opening, the dead riſing, 
and ſkeletons beginning to be cloathed with 
fleſh; in which ſtriking ſcene the painter 
has diſplayed. his knowledge in anatomy, 
and a ſurpriſing elevation of genius, 

Vos, I. Ny. 38. 


Over the windows, in the ſecond com- 
partment, is the valley of Jehoſaphat, 
crowded with human beings ; ſome, by the 
miniſtry of angels, diſpoſed on the Judge's 
right hand, and others driven to the left, 
in order to hear their final ſentence of feli- 
city or miſery ; and the immediate execu- 
tion is ſeen by thoſe on the right hand, who, 
with countenances full of rapture, are led 
to the manſions of glory; while thoſe on 
the left, in all the agonies of deſpair, are 
laſhed by fiends, flying from St. Michael 
into the mouth of a horrible dragon eject- 
ing flames of fire. Thus the ſculpture and 
painting in the great chapel, ſurpaſs all 
the other parts of the church; ſo that the 


beſt Italian maſters acknowledge it a moſt 


admirable performance, for the delicacy of 
the expreſſion. 

In the next arcade, on the right of the 
croſs nave, are repreſented the Iſraelites 
travelling through the wilderneſs. Nothing 
can be more entertaining than the variety 
in this piece, the multitudes paſſing over 
the verdant mountains, and craggy rocks, 
where trees, ſhrubs, and flowers, are re- 
preſented. Some carrying their furniture, 
others mounted on beaſts of burthen, ſome 
are reſting, and ſome marching. Moſes is 


ſeen on an eminence, pointing to the Red 


Sea, part of which is {till divided, and the 
other tumultuouſly reuniting for the de- 
ſtruction of Pharaoh's hoſt. On the other 


ſide is Miriam, and other women, celebra- 


ting that miraculous event. On the upper 
part is a glimpſe of. heaven, and the Al- 
mighty ordering the angels to execute his 
wrath, repreſented by dark clouds, darting 
thunderbolts, and lightening, very happily 
executed. ; 
In one part, over the windows, are Be- 
zaleel, and Aholiab, who conſtruct the ark, 
the tables and altars, after the pattern deli- 
vered to Moſes in the mount. On the 
other are Eliezer, and Gerſhom, the ſons 
of Moſes, and Zipporah his wife, with Je- 
thro her father, from Midian, to congra- 
tulate him on his victories, They are ac- 
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companied by minſtrels, playing on vari- 
ous inftruments. The whole agreeably di- 
1% 3855 and the colouring beaurifully va- 
ried. . 38 

On one ſide of the window, to the north, 
fronting the croſs nave, is repreſented the 
manna falling in the wilderneſs, with the 
Iſraelites eagerly gathering it up. On the 
other ſide is Sampſon, not as rending the 
lion's jaws, but as paſſing by afterwards, 
when he ſaw ifſuing from the carcaſe of that 
beaſt a ſwarm of bees, which had formed 
a honey comb in his mouth. The maſterly 
execution of theſe hiſtories, is admired by 
the beſt judges. 

On the left hand of the croſs nave, 1s 
the victory over the Amalekites, the firſt 
the Iſraelites gained after paſſing through 
the Red Sea, in acknowledgment of which, 
Moſes erected an altar in Rephidim. Amidſt 
- ſome peaks is Moſes kneeling between Aa- 
ron and Hur, with his hands lifted up to 
heaven, while Joſhua is at the head of the 
Iſraelites, ſpreading carnage among the 
enemy. | 
On the arcade is a great part of heaven, 
with clouds emitting coruſcations of light 
towards Moſes, as a ſign that his prayers 
prevailed. With the beauties of a delight- 
ful country, here are blended the horrors 
of a field of battle. 

On the ſides, over the windows, ſtands 
four judges of Iſrael, the moſt renowned 
for their exploits. In one part is Othniel, 
and Ekud, in their dreſs, countenance, and 
attitude, diſplaying that intrepid courage 
with which the firſt ſubdued Chuſan king 
of Meſopotamia, and Syria, the ſecond 
Eglon, king of Moab, and preſerved the 
people in peace. In the other part are Gi- 
deon, and Jephthah. Theſe two are joined, 
as to the former was given an aſſurance of 
the victory over the Midianites, in the mi- 
racle of the dew and fleece. | 

On one fide of the ſouth window is the 

prophet Elijah, with an angel bringing him 
| bread, to enable him to reach the top of 


mount Horeb. On the other ſide is David 
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receiving the ſhew-bread, from Abimelech, 


of the Magi. 
as worſhipping Jeſus, and the rebellious con- 


ven. 


atchievement, ſome with muſical inſtru- 


hands. The beauty of their faces, with 


Theſe, and the other hiſtories here, make 
the greater impreſſion, by the excellency 
of their repreſentations. 

On the arcade of the goſpel ſide, and 
over the principal altar of the Virgin, are 
painted the circumſtances of the annuncia- 
tion, as alſo the nativity and the adoration 
The angels are repreſented 


ſign d to puniſhment ; the whole admirably 
executed, and with an enchanting diverſity, 
On the eaſt ſide of the arcade, is ſeen the 
higheſt myſtery told by St. John, a woman 
cloathed with the ſun, the moon under her 
feet, and crowned with twelve ſtars. Thus 
the holy Virgin is placed here, in the 
empyreal heaven, environed with beauty, 
and majeſty. To theſe the artiſt has added 
not only the annunciation, but the holy 
Ghoſt, as an effulgent dove over her, and 
the eternal Father looking down affectio- 
nately on her, and her ſon. The whole 
ſcene appears amidft lucid clouds. On one 
fide is Joſeph with the blooming branch, 
as the worthy bridegroom, on the other the 
Magi, bringing gifts, and worſhipping the 
divine Infant. Within the concavity, on 
the north ſide, are the good angels who 
paid him the worſhip due to his divinity, 
and headed by Michael with his ſword and 
ſhield, expreſs triumph in their looks, and 
geſtures, on account of their victory over 
the prince of darkneſs, who refuſed to pay 
homage, and aſpired to the throne of hea- 
Accordingly he is repreſented as a 
ſeven-headed dragon, falling, with his ad- 
herents, from the clouds, where the battle 
is exhibited, into the dark abyſs. Around, 
are ſeveral choirs of angels celebrating this 


ments, others with lillies and roſes in their 


devout emotion, is inimitably expreſſed. 
In the other part are angels holding the 
fleuron, from which hangs the ſilver lamp; 
a very ſplendid ornament. | 


Beneath, 
3 | 
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Beneath, where the arcade begins, are 
four of the ten Pagan Sybils; the firſt is 
the Sybil of Cumana, who propheſied of 
the divine Logos, and his nativity; this 
is a very animated figure. The ſecond 1s 
that of Cumæ, who foretold the univerſal 
tranquillity, and affluence, which was to at- 
tend Chriſt's coming. Accordingly ſhe is 
repreſented pouring out a cornucopia. 
The third is the Perſian Sybil, who pro- 
pheſied of John the Baptiſt, preaching and 
baptizing; this is ſignified by pouring wa- 
ter from a ſhell, both which are extremely 
admired. The fourth is the Lybian Sybil, 
who foretold the miracle of the loaves and 
fiſhes; this is intimated by a fiſh and loaf 
in her hands. The deſign and colouring 
in all is excellent, and their various dreſſes, 
with groupes of various genii, ſome hold- 
ing, and others turning over the books of 
prophecy, make a very pleaſing appearance. 
And thus, from the diſtribution of the ſe- 
veral pieces, and the {kill ſhining in each, 
the arcade looks like a canopy, or pavilion, 
for the venerable hoſt. 

On the epiſtle ſide, over St. Jerom's al- 
tar, the ſaints are ſeated on the thrones, for- 
feited by the apoſtate ſpirits. They fill the 
whole concave; all their faces expreſs the 
joy which they feel, and they arecloathed with 
lucid robes of white linen, have crowns on 
their heads, and palms in their hands. Some 
by their attributes are known to be apoſtles, 
or evangeliſts, others martyrs, and con- 
feſſors, patriarchs, prophets, popes, doctors, 
hermits, recluſes, anchorites. The deſign 
of this ſuperb piece, is to exhibit the perſons 
whoſe relics are depoſited in the altar, beſides 
many others in the reliquaries. 

In the four angles are four doctors 
of the church, only inſtead of St. Jerom, 
there is a lion finely expreſſed, as guarding 
his library; above it is an angel ſounding 
a trumpet, as at the laſt day, with the 
thought of which his mind is continually 
impreſſed. Further is the ſaint himſelf, 
when young, proſtrate before the throne of 


God, who enjoins the angels to ſcourge 


him, for the exceſſive delight he took in 
reading Cicero; which flagellation he con- 
cluded to be a proof of the Divine love 
accordingly, relinquiſhing all human ſtu- 
dies, he gave himſelf up entirely to ex- 
ee. the Scriptures, promoting divine 


nowledge, and confirming the truth of 


his lectures, by an exemplary ſanctity of 
life. His contin Were of 


whatever is noble and amiable. St. Lau- 
rence is ſeen moſt admirably repreſented on 
the cieling. Here alſo hangs a ſilver lamp 
from a fleuron, appearing to be ſupported 
by angels ſmiling at each other. 


The other two vaults, occupying the two 


angles of the church, exhibit two ſignal 
triumphs ; the firſt, in the doctors chapel, 
repreſents the church militant like a beau- 


tiful lady, cloathed with all the ornaments 


of the ponrifical habit, and a crown on 


her head, diſplaying the majeſty, &c. of 


thoſe who fill the apoſtolic chair. In one 


hand ſhe holds the keys which open and 
ſhut ' paradiſe, alſo the book of the holy 
Scriptures, and in the other a croſs with 
three arms. The expreſſion of this piece, 
with the ornaments, &c. of the figures, are 
truly admirable. 

The virtues and ſciences are here exhi- 
bited ; faith, with a croſs, and chalice, leads 
the van, hope reſts on an anchor, charity, 
prudence, prayer, religion, repentance, &c. 
are all repreſented, with emblems equally 
expreſſive and beautiful. | 

In another part is divinity in her car, 
with her head touching the heavens, and a 
ſcepter in her hand, as queen of the Scien- 
ces, repreſented attending on her. The 


myſtic, ſcholaſtic, moral, &c. in their looks, 


and attitudes, intimate the proper union 
of theory, and practice. At beholding this 
venerable retinue, the vices are overthrown, 
errors fly from the true light, and Arius, Lu- 
ther, and Calvin, are trampled under foot 
by the triumphal car. In the open part 
are ſeen St. Gregory the Great, St. Jerom, 
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Se. Athanaſius; and on the other ſide St. 
Auſtin, and St. Ambroſe, accelerating the 
motion of the wheels; before them, each 
pulling at a rope, are St. John, St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, St. IIdefonſo, St. Hilary, St. Cy- 
prian, St. Leon, St. Anſelm, St. Bonaven- 
ture, and others, all joining St. Thomas, 
who blending together the quinteſſence of 
the holy fathers, with the golden threads 
of his eloquence, accuracy, and judgment, 
has left us the moſt valuable works. This 
magnificent piece takes up the concave of 
the cieling to its center, where hangs the 
ſilver lamp, and where grace is repreſented, 
like a beautiful virgin, in white. Her hand 
is held out to a very amiable female figure, 
iſſuing from the clouds, which intimates 
the divine -will, dropping. flowers, 
while angels intercept ſome, and form them 
into wreaths and garlands. The figures in 
this piece, which are as big as life, are 
above ſeventy, all in ropes, and forming a 
venerable groupe. Some are ſeated on 
clouds, very elegantly painted, others are 
in motions very naturally adapted to the 
ſervices they are engaged in. | 
In the other triumph called that of vir- 
gin purity, over the chapels of the holy 
virgins, we behold the Virgin Mary, her 
retinue compoſed of all thoſe who by mar- 
tyrdom, or voluntary baniſhment, prefer- 
ved their purity. She is repreſented in a 
triumphal car, her hair looſe, an azure man- 
tle over her ſnowy veſt, and with a ſcepter 
in her hand leading this angelic company 
to her ſon, who appears like a white lamb 
at the fore part of the car, as on a throne, 
holding a ſlender croſs with a banner at the 
end, and his head turned to his- mother, in- 
viting her to receive the diadem; accord- 
ingly, two angels, flying, bear the imperial 
crown. The chariot is moved by holy vir- 
gins, marching on both ſides, and behind, 
whilſt others before draw the traces, the 
delicate works of their hands. The lamb 
is attended by a groupe of winged boys, 
crowned: with garlands of white and red 
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flowers, with palms in their hands, as if 


4 


ing the new ſong in the apocalypfe. 
= love, —— the 3 
veral traces, and is accompanied by angels 
flying over him, and diſcharging at the 
virgins fiery darts of love, whilſt other an- 
=o ſtil. higher, are ſhowering down ro- 
es. On the top, in the center of the ciel- 
ing where the ſilver lamp hangs, is vigilance, 
environed by angels, in one hand ſhe holds a 
watch, and in the other a clarion. Con- 
noiſſeurs very much admire in this piece the 
expreſſion of the efforts of the holy virgins 
in moving the car; St. Agnes, at the ſight 
of the lamb, labours at the firſt wheel, that 
ſhe may fly to her delight. St. Catharine 
is repreſented. with the wheel on which ſhe 
ſuffered martyrdom ; St. Cecilia 22 


the ſolemn organ, approaches the ſpouſe 


with the offering of a. pure heart; St. 
Agueda, with her heart, offers her breaſts, 
and St. Lucia her eyes. In like manner 
the car is preceded by a numerous train of 
virgins, and martyrs, with palms, and tro- 
phies, following St. Urſula's banner. With 
theſe are mingled other virgins, as St. Te- 
reſa, St. Clara, St. Catharine of Sienna, St. 
Euſtachia, St. Roſa, &c. who had not the 
honour of ſhedding their blood. In an- 
other troop are ſuch as diſtinguiſhed their 
ſanctity in the connubial ſtate, as St. Anna, 
St. Iſabel, St. Helena, St. Paul, St. Iſabel 
queen of Portugal, &c. 

Here, but lower down, 1s another reti- 
nue of the Virgin Mary, compoſed of the 
moſt celebrated matrons of the Old Teſta- 
ment; - firſt, the propheteſs Miriam, at- 
tended by women with muſical inſtruments, 
praiſing God. Next is a very beautiful 
figure of Deborah, with a truncheon in one 
hand, and a book in the other, ſitting un- 
der a palm-tree. She, with Barak, de- 
feated Siſera, Who, in his flight, was {lain 
by Jael, repreſented by the ſide of Deborah, 
with the hammer and nail ſhe drove into 
his temples. On the ſides are young wo- 


men with muſical inſtruments, one of theſe 


is a beautiful piece. After theſe come Abi- 
ſhag, the Shunamite, Ruth with a ſheaf, 
2 Rebecca 
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Rebecca with a water-pot, Rachael with a 
ſhepherd's- orook, Suſannah, and Abigail. 

Immediately follows queen Eſther in a 

royal dreſs, but fainting, when for her con- 
ſolation a gracetul page holds the decree 
of Ahaſuerus, faſtened to the royal ſcep- 
ter. In the laſt diviſion is Judith, attended 
by her maid, holding. a ſword with the 
point on the ground, and at her feet Ho- 
lofernes's head, the women joining in the 
feſtivity, with muſical inſtruments, are all 
repreſented in a very lively manner. 
In one of the compartments, on the con- 
vent ſide, 1s David painted in a penitential 
poſture, -kneeling, and his hands joined; 
near him is the prophet Nathan, pronoun- 
cing his forgiveneſs. | | 

In the ſecond diviſion is the ſame king 
repenting of his numbering the people, 
and laying an unneceſſary impoſt, and near 
him is the prophet Gad, offering him his 
choice of three puniſhments, and over them 
an angel holding, the emblems of thoſe 
ſcourges. David's countenance, and atti- 
tude expreſs the deepeſt humiliation. 

In the diviſion' on the right, is the ſame 
king making burnt-offerings, and peace- 
offerings, on an altar built in the threſhing- 
floor of Araunah, for cauſing the peſtilence 
to ceaſe. In the air is the angel ſheathing 
the deſtructive tword, in a very graceful 
manner. The flocks, and herds, heighten 
the beauty of this piece. | 
In the laſt diviſion is the royal Pſalmiſt, 
ſtriking his harp with eyes lifted up, and 
with ſuch a countenance, that he may well 
be ſaid to ſing with heart and affection. 
On the top, amidit golden clouds, is part 
of the plan of the temple which his ſon was 
to build ; whilſt ſome angels, with raptures, 
point to the place deſigned for its ſitua- 
tion. 8 
The cieling on the other ſide, through 
which the monks enter the choir, is divi- 
ded allo into four compartments. In the 
firſt, Zadoc the high prieſt and Nathan are 
anointing Solomon king in Gihon.. In the 
ſecond, God appears to him, imparting 


| 


that wiſdom which he had aſked; Many 
reſplendent beams deſcend upon him. In 
the third is the famous judgment of the 
two harlots, the real mother, in agony at 
the king's feet, entreating that her babe 
might be given her adverſary. In the laſt 
diviſion, is the viſit paid him by the queen 
of Sheba. In each of theſe paſſages of So- 
lomon, the painter may be ſaid to have 
exhauſted all the ſkill of his art, whether 
we regard majeſty, elegance, choice of co. 
lours, or comelineſs of the perſons. 

Theſe paintings on the arcades, together 
with the great ſtair-caſe, took the painter 
up only rwenty-two months, deducting all 
holydays, &c. For which the king allowed 
him two hundred golden crowns per month, 
for his table, beſides many preſents. The 
{ſcaffolding on the occaſion, was not the 
leaſt impediment to the ſacred offices. 

In the two large altars of our Lady and 
St. Jerom, are the reliquaries, the doors of 
which, towards the church, are painted like 
altar-pieces, beſides two others on the op- 


poſite ſide, of acana and caova wood. Up- 


on the ſilk curtains here being drawn afide, 
innumerable vaſes of gold or filver, en- 
riched with gems, and incloſed within the 
fineſt cryſtals, or braſs, of the moſt ex- 
quiſite gilding, and poliſh, all-in rows. 
Among the valuable vaſes, to the num- 
ber of five hundred and fifteen, is the Meſ- 
ſina, being a female figure of maſſey fil- 


ver, nearly as big as lite, repreſenting the 


city of that name, holding in her right 
hand the relicks of St. Placidas, and his 
companions, in a golden tabernacle, her 
crown, necklace, and girdle, are of gojd, 
ſer with diamonds, and exquiſite pearls. 
This piece was a preſent: from the city of 
Meſſina, in Sicily, to king Philip III. 

We come next to the Anti-facrifty, which 
is about twenty-five feet ſquare, the walls 
of curious ſtucco-work, and the —_ 


finely painted in groteſque, and in the ea 


wall is a fountain of black marble, on flu- 
ted columns, &c. A 
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In the central part of the arched ceiling, 
the heavens are repreſented opening, amidſt 


lucid clouds, and an angel deſcending with 


a pitcher and napkin. - | 

On the four walls here are nine capital 
pictures, ſent by king Philip IV. from his 
collection at Madrid. Over the front is 
the flight into Egypt; the bleſſed Virgin is 
ſitting with the holy Infant in her arms, 
looking at St. John, who is bringing it 
ſome cherries gathered by an angel; on 
the other ſide is Joſeph leaning againſt 
a tree, with one arm upon his ſtaff, and 
ſmiling at the Child. On a branch hangs a 
large piece of red cloth, as a canopy. 
Among the buſhes. is the aſs feeding, and 
many. other animals, particularly rabbits, 
whoſe burrows ſeem real earth; beyond 
theſe is a pond with ducks. This piece is by 
Titian, but the figures are leſs than life. 
Over two of the doors are the adoration of 
the Magi, and a crucifixion; both by Paul 
Veroneſe, the figures of a middling ſize. 
Over the napkins is the burial of Chriſt, 
by Tintoret, . and over the ſacriſty door, 
another of our lady with the babe in her 
arms, and Mary Magdalen with two other 


ſaints worſhipping him; this is by Van 


Dyke. 

On the left is the famous piece of the 
purification and preſentation of Jeſus in 
the temple, by Paul Veroneſe. The figures 
are of the middle ſize. In the centre is old 


Simeon, in the ornaments of the high prieſt, 
moving towards the altar and ſupported by 


two inferior prieſts, properly expreſſing the 
ſlowneſs of his advanced age. 
is the virgin on her knees, holding out her 


infant, admirably painted. Near the Vir- 


gin is Joſeph, with a veil in his hand, 
and behind the table a woman, with two 


doves in a cage. The whole is ndbly per- 


formed, particularly the virgin's face ; an- 
other figure, very much admired, is a 
woman covering the table with a linen cloth, 
ſhe is dreſſed in a yellow ſtriped gown, hold- 
ing a book in her hand. 


1 
| 
. 


* 
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At his feet 


Facing this is the journey to Emmaus by 
Rubens, and near it St. John preaching in 
the wilderneſs, by Paul Veroneſe; the 
power of the ſpirit ſhines in his countenance, 
while the multitude are abſorbed in atten- 
tion and raptures, ſome'' ſtanding, others 
ſitting under trees, or on ſunny rocks. This 
piece is admired among the connoiſſeurs, 
On one ſide is a painting of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, by Joſeph 'de Ribera. The 
frames are all beautifully carved and mag- 
nificently gilt. M CO be 

The ſacriſty is an hundred and eight feet 
in length, and thirty in breadth. You 
aſcend to the high altar by two marble 
ſteps; the antepedium is of braſs enamelled 
with gold, and ſeveral ſcriptural hiſtories in 
curious relievo. Over it is a work of ad- 
mirable delicacy, ſhining with a profuſion 
of gold. In it is a niche with a braſs cru- 
cifix, beautifully gilt and nearly as big as 
life, the workmanſhip can never be ſuf. 
ficiently admired. At the feet of this is 
a picture by Raphael, repreſenting our lady 
with the holy infant, St. Iſabel, and St. 
John, with St. Joſeph at a diſtance. The 
whole admirable, but the face and attitude 
of the virgin, the beauty of the infant, and 
St. John, ſurpaſs imagination, Jeſus is 
ſtanding on a pillow within a wicker cradle, 
which with the cloaths, are very happily 
imitated; the figures ſomething leſs than 
life. In the ſecond is Chriſt waſhing his 
diſciples feet. In this piece Tintoret may 
be ſaid to have ſurpaſſed himſelf. The 
room here appears to a ſpectator as if he 
might enter 1t and walk on its marble pave- 
ment of different colours, which ſeems to 
be of very great extent. The diſciples are 
every where preparing for the ceremony, 
but aſtoniſhed at this inſtance of unparallel- 
led humility in their maſter, who is kneel- 
ing at Peter's feet, and looking at him. 
An incomparable eaſe and airineſs runs 
through the whole; the table in the middle 
with the ſeats and a dog on the floor, are 
perfect nature and life. © 


This 
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This painting and another of the laſt | 


fapper, were done by Tintoret for St. 
Mark's at Venice, and privately conveyed 
thence, and its place ſupplied by a copy ad- 
mirably imitated. The figures are as big 
as life. | 

On the right hand of this is a piece by 
Andrea del Sarto, repreſenting our lady, 
ſitting on a flight of ſteps, holding her 
child with one hand, and her mantle with 
the other. The child, who is ſtanding 
naked, looks ſtedfaſtly at an angel, clothed 
in a green robe, which is reckoned an in- 
imitable piece of drapery. He holds an 
open book in- his hand, viewing the child 
with an affection that heightens the beauty 


of his countenance, whilſt the divine infant 


ſtretches out his arms, as if deſirous to 
embrace the celeſtial inhabitant. On the 
fame ſide is a figure, probably St. John the 
evangeliſt, without his diſtinguiſhing at- 
tribute, unleſs the open book in the angels 
hand, alludes. to that in the Apocalypſe 


opened by the lamb. On the laſt ſtep is a 


ſmall female figure, with a child in her 
arms, and a beautiful landſcape. This and 


the altar piece by Raphael, with the lava- 


tory abovementioned, the marriage of Cana 
in the chapter-houſe, &c. were purchaſed 
by the count duke of San Lucar, then am- 
baſſador for Spain, at London, at the ſale 
made by the uſurper Cromwell, of the fur- 
niture and curioſities belonging to Charles I. 
king of England. _ 

Beyond this maſterly work of del Sarto, 
is the ſcourging of Chriſt at a pillar, ex- 
tremely well done by Luqueto. The laſt 
on this ſide is an Ecce Homo, by Paul 
Veroneſe. | . 
On the left ſide of the lavatory is the 
Virgin, as big as life, with a u majeſtic 
countenance; in her arms is the divine in- 
fant, a figure of inimitable beauty, and 
hardly the life can exceed. This has a per- 
ſpective of a delightful country. This 
came from the pencil of Titian. 

Another piece, which cannot be ſuffi- 
ciently valued, is our lady viſiting Eliza- 


beth, an original by Raphael. The ſcene 
is a moſt charming valley, to which Eliza- 
beth came to meet the Virgin, the expreſ- 
ſion of joy in their countenances is ad- 
mirable. The virgin has all the modeſty 
and beauty of fourteen or fifteen, when ſhe 
conceived by the over ſhadowing of the 
Holy Ghoſt, and her garment indicates her 
happy pregnancy. Elizabeth, though in a 
more advanced age, has alſo the ſame marks 
of the divine favour. The drapery is ex- 
tremely beautiful, and they are both in a 
travelling dreſs, their mantles faſtened at 
the ſhoulder, come a-croſs the breaſt. This 
piece is never beheld without pleaſure. At 
a diſtance 1s ſeen the Jordan and St. John 
baptizing the Meſſiah, but the figures are 
very ſmall, in proportion to the perfpeCtive. 
Upon one of the hills is a part of a town, 
with a diverſity of pleaſing objects. 

Near it is Chriſt praying in the garden, 
by Titian. The night is repreſented as ex- 
tremely dark, rejecting the light of the full 
moon, and wrapping itſelf up in clouds. 
The ſplendor diffuſed from the angel on 
Chriſt, though at a great diſtance, gives 
a diſtinct view of the — figures. The 
apoſtles lie confuſedly aſleep, but are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed. Judas 1s neareſt and known 
by his lantern, the light of which on the 
brook Cedron, is very much admired. This 
is an ineſtimable piece. 5 

Over the lavatory is a celebrated Mary 
Magdalen, by Titian; and poſſibly few 
pictures have been ſo often copied. On the 
the right fide 1s a St. Margaret, reſtoring 
life to a boy, whom an old man aſſiſted by 
other two perſons ſupports; their counte- 
nances expreſs the moſt earneſt ſolicitude, 
enlivened by a gleam of hope. The figures 
are of the natural ſize; but only at half 
length. From the ſtyle and delicacy of the 
piece, it has been attributed to Michael 
Angelo. This, with many other exquiſite 
pieces, was preſented by Caprara, admiral: 
of Caſtille. | 
The next is another by Titian, repre- 


ſenting the Phariſees crowding about Chriſt 


with: 


* 
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with their inſidious queſtions, The figures | 
are all maſterly, but the head and face of 
Chriſt, are accounted the beſt repreſenta- 
tion ever exhibited by human art. The 
next is an aſſumption of our bleſſed lady, 
whom hoſts of exulting angels attend in 
her aſcenſion, whilſt the apoſtles ſtanding 
round her ſepulchre, look up to her with 
joy and amazement. This is a very cele- 
brated piece, and performed by Annibal 
Caracci, though the tints and other par- 
ticulars, reſemble thoſe of Tintoret. The 
laſt on this fade, is the ſacrifice of Abraham, 
by Paul Veroneſe. ö 85 

On the left ſide of Mary Magdalen, is 
Chriſt bearing his croſs, by father Sebaſtian 
del Piombo. Our Saviour is in a light 
purple robe; the head is particularly ad- 


nured, while the countenance of the whole 


figure expreſſes the painful weight of the 


croſs. Cloſe by his ſide is an executioner, 


and behind him another, whoſe rancorous 
looks ſhew their malice. This is the original, | 
of which there are many copies, and in this 
palace two by the fame axtiſt. Next is a 

icture of St. Joſeph, with the divine in- 
tant in his arms, one of the fineſt pieces of 


Guido Rheni. | 


Joining to this is Chriſt in the garden, 
jun riſen, while Mary Magdalen, the 

auty of whoſe face cannot be exceeded, 
is kneeling at his feet, and the country as 
unveiled by the dawn. The laſt repreſents | 
our lady with the infant Jeſus at her breaſt, 
by Guido Rheni. eg 

Over one of the two doors of the prin- 
cipal front are, our lady, St, Catharine, 
and St. George, in one piece. Some con- 
noiſſeurs affirm, the artiſt to be Giorgine 
da Caſtel Franco, while others obſerve ſe- 
veral touches which are the characteriſtics 
of Titian. Over the other door is a moſt 
admirable piece of Pilate ſhewing Chriſt, 
univerſally allowed to have been done by 
Titian. The figures in both are nearly of 
the natural proportions. 

In the lower front on each ſide of the 


Principal entrance, is our lady ſitting in a 


7 


is a noble production of father Piombo's 


delightful country, with the divine infant 
in her lap, and St. Catharine on her knees 
fondling it, whilſt St. John the Baptiſt, alſo 
a child, is bringing fruit to the virgin, who 
ſtretches out her hand to receive it. This 
is alſo by Titian, and highly valued. The 
other is by Paris Bordon, and repreſents our 
lady ſitting on a ſtool, with the child ſtand- 
ing on her knees; on her right hand is St. 
Antony of Padua, and on her left, St. 
Roche. The figures are leſs than life, but 
finely executed. 
_ (Over the principal door is a capital piece 
of ineſtimable value; the ſubject is, the 
woman taken in adultery. ' The figures are 
ſomething bigger than life; that of our Sa- 
viour is of a moſt benign aſpect, but the 
attitude awful. The woman's hands are 
tied, a crimſon bluſh covers her face, which 
with her eyes caſt on the ground, ſtrongly 
expreſs ſhame, whilſt the ſpirited looks of her 
accuſers, ſhew that they are vehemently de- 
claiming againſt the turpitude of the crime. 
Every particular is very naturally executed, 
and even the drapery is highly admired, 
The tints ſtrongly reſemble thoſe of Titan, 
whom the artiſt Van Dyke, particularly 
choſe for his model. 

Facing the cloſets, the firſt is a portrait 
of St. Margaret, above half length, attended 
by her dragon; this is a celebrated piece 
by Titian, and hangs againſt the firſt pillar 
between the windows. The ſecond is by 
the ſame artiſt, and repreſents St. Sebaſtian, 
as big as life, ſtanding in a niche entirely 
naked, his hands bound behind, and his 
body pierced with two arrows; whilſt he 
looks up to heaven with inexpreſſible de- 
fire and joy. He ſtands in a beautiful at- 
titude; and the colouring is ſo maſterly, that 
he ſeems alive. The third repreſents Chriſt, 
deſcended into the limbus patrum, in or- 
der to deliver the ſouls of the faithful. This 


pencil. The fourth is by Tintoret, re- 
preſenting a penitent Mary Magdalen, di- 
veſted af all her ornaments, and ſeeking in 
prayer and devout auſterities, thoſe = 
whic 


. 
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which alone- could qualify her to be a bride. 
of the ſpotleſs lamb. The fifth, on one ſide 
of the middle window, repreſents St. Jerom, 
in a ſtate of penitence, by Van Dyke, an 
angel holding his pen. On the ſixth pillar 
is a crucifixion, The ſeventh is St, John 
preaching in the wilderneſs, the figures here 
are as big as life. Theſe two are by Titian. 
The laſt picture is Mary Magdalen, at 
the time of her repentance, throwing aſide 
ber gay dreſs, This is alſo by Titian. 
Beneath theſe on the firſt and laſt pillar, 
are two ſplendid pier-glaſſes; and under St. 
Jerom, and the former Magdalen, are two 
pictures, The firſt repreſents the nativity, 
by Andrea Chavon, the other the bleſſed 
Virgin, the holy infant, and St, John; this 
is a moſt admirable piece, and from the 
pencil of Raphael. All theſe are in frames 
of the fineſt ſculpture and gilding, as are 
allo the pier-glaſſes. Theſe were ſaved 
from the fire, when on the point of break- 
ing into the facriſty. „ 
The upper part of the cieling in gro- 
teſque painting appears as if covered with 
gems of different colours, and the relievo 
of the feſtoons is a moſt admirable decep- 
tion. The compartments are filled with 
figures of men, animals, and flowers. 
The pavement is of marble of ſeveral 
colours, diſpoſed with much taſte and de- 
licacy; ſo that all Europe does not afford 
its equal. . % De oe 2 
On the right hand of the entrance, are 
cloſets of the fineſt wood, as caova, acana, 
ebony, cedar, box, and walnut; nor can 


the workmanſhip be exceeded. The fldor | 


is of cedar. The wardrobe contains a great 
variety of yeſtments, according to the co- 
lours uſed by the church on feſtivals, as 
white, red, green, purple, violet, and black, 
with a mixture of yellow in each. Some 
of them are of gold and ſilver tiſſue fringed, 
crimſon and purple velvet, brocades, &c. 
&c. with hollands, lawns, muſlins, calli- 
coes, and cambricks, &c. 

Among the utenſils. is a gold chalice, 
enamelled and finely v 
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wrought, uſed only 


by the prior, a tabernacle which he carries 
in his hand on Corpus Chriſti days, &c. 
Two corporal caſkets, extremely rich with 
fine emeralds; a braſs breaſt- plate of gold 


enriched with diamonds, emeralds, rubies, 


and pearls, of immenſe value. One of the 
pearls, as big as a pigeons egg, coſt forty. 
thouſand ducats, but is thought worth fifty 
thouſand. The number of ſilver chalices 
amounts to eighty, all of elegant work- 
manſhip. Theſe increaſe every year, from 
three chalices given by the kings on the 
feaſt of Epiphany. Here are forty plain 
candleſticks, carried only at the proceſſions 
of Corpus Chriſti, Holy Thurſday, and 
Good Friday, by forty children of the ſemi- 
naries. Beſides theſe, are four of ſilver 
gilt, four of ebony, two with gilt braſs, 
and the others with ſilver, &c. Six ſilver 
lamps hang in the naves, beſides that before 
the great altar, which is much admired. 
Beſides branches, croſſes, ſilver ciſterns, 


and other utenſils, &c. | 


We come next to the corivent, which 
conſiſts of five beautiful cloiſters, adorned 
with very elegant paintings and ſculptures. 
Its principal entrance communicates with 
that of the church. After paſſing through 


| a lobby under the belfrey, you enter an 


antichamber, ſixty feet long and thirty-five 
broad. On the fide facing the door, 1s an 
altar with a painting on it, the ſubject of 
which is Abraham receiving the three angels 
at his tent door. This admirable- piece 1s 
by Juan Fernandez Mudo, a native of 
Spain. The patriarch is in a worſhipping 
attitude under a tree ſpreading its branches 
over the company. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the countenance of the 
angels, whoſe complacency is blended with 
an air of dignity, Sarah, who conceals 
herſelf, retains a lovelineſs in her features, 
amidſt the injuries of age, and is ſmil- 
ing. 1 
Dn each ſide of the altar are two capital 
pieces; one of Abraham's ſacrifice, and the 
other of the flight into Egypt. The latter 
is the work of the great Antonio Acorezo, 
5 1 8 who 


$02 
who has here: ſhewn. the delicacy of his 
pencil, and a pleaſing fertility of imagina- 
tion. Above the altar is a frontiſpiece, in 
the middle of which is the image of our 
Saviour, and on the ſides two high prieſts. 
On the right hand of the altar is the 
crowning of Fefus with thorns, an excel- 
tent copy from Titian. On the other fide 
is a dead Chriſt with our lady and Nicode- 
mus viewing him, with melting looks of 
forrow, This. is an original of Maſacio, 
Michael — maſter. Here is err 
iginat of Mudo, Chriſt appearing to his 
—.— after his reſurrection, pers Ferries 
not finiſhed, it ſhews. the ſkilful hand from 
which it came. Oppoſite to this is an ex- 
cellent piece repreſenting Chriſt's bapriſm 
in Jordan, done by Jacobo de Parma. 
Facing this over a ſmall door, is the ſtory 
of the devil attacking St. Antony with va- 
rious temptations, but baffled; a curious 
of the door facing the altar are two pictures; 
ene of the bleſſed virgin with the divine in- 
fant in her arms, and ſeveral women pre- 
ſenting their children; the other is a very 


elegant piece, and an original of Carlo Ve- 
roneſe, repreſenting Mary Magdalen and 
Martha at Chriſt's feet, lamenting their 


brother Lazarus. Over the cornice, round 
the antichamber, are many others ſmaller 
indeed, but not unworthy of the place. 
Between the two lower windows in the 
refectory, is that laſt ſupper of Titian, ſo 
highly praiſed by painters. In it the re- 
hevo and vivacity of the figures, ſomething 
bigger than life, cannot be equalled. The 
countenance of . Chriſt - difplays a beauty 
more than human, blended with a proper 


ſeriouſneſs. The apoſtles ſeem alive, and 


talking on a ſubject which greatly affects 
them. The perſpective beyond the cham- 
ber is equally admirable. If ever there 
was a prodigy of art, this is one; accord- 
ingly king Charles II. ordered a moſt ſuperb 
frame for It. 5 = 

In the old chapel are three altars. The 


e the gh aher confi of fix japer 


of Geronimo Boſeo. On each ſide | 
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ſteps with a baluſtrade of the ſame, the 
altar itſelf is of grey marble, and the anti- 
pendium of jaſper, bordered: with braſs 
curiouſly enamelled.. The collateral altars 
are exactly proportional, being both ſur- 
rounded with jaſper pilaſters curiouſly in- 
laid with variegated relievos of marble; its 
crown and frontiſpiece are of the fame ſtone, 
and executed with all the delicacy of art. 
Over the great altar is the martyrdom of 
St. Laurence; the whole ſo: admirable a re- 
ſemblance of nature, and the deſign fo ju- 
dicious, that we ſeem preſent at the horrid 
ſcene of cruelty. This is a very large piece, 
and its whole light ſeems to iflue from ſome 
torches fixed on the pedeſtal before an idol, 
and the flames riſing from under the grid- 
iron. The faint, amidſt ſuch eruel tor- 
ments, with a countenance of joy, extends 
his arms to receive a laurel wreath, brought 
him by angels deſeending from above. The 
neareſt figures of his tormentors, ſome of 
whom are turning him on the gridiron, 
others ſtirring ang blowing the fire, are 
ſomething larger than life, and though 
very numerous, there is not one of which a 
conſiderable part is not ſeen; The piece 
over the collateral altar on'the goſpel fide, 
is the adoration of the eaſtern Magi, a moſt 
beautiful piece, in which the tints, figures, 
and drapery, admit of no improvement. 
On the epiſtle ſide is a burial of Chriſt, not 
to be viewed without the tendereſt emotions. 
The figures of theſe two are about half as 
big as life. Above them are two other 
ſmall paintings, one an Ecce Homo, the 
other our lady, of the ſame ſize, beholding 
him with a look of ſorrow. They are all 
done by Titian, and finely executed. 

In the chapel of the altars are ten pieces. 
Two on the ſides of the great altar; the one 
St. Catharine, and attributed to Titian; 
the other of our bleſſed Saviour, dragging 
his eroſs, known to be an original of 
Piombo. 8 | 

| Over the collateral altar on the goſpe! 
| fide are three; that in the middle is our 


with the divine infant, together with 
*** Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth, St. John and St. Joſeph; it is 
a copy from Raphael, 2 ſome affirm 
it to be an original. On right ſide is 
St. Jerom, whoſe countenance ſpeaks a ſoul 
habituated to contemplation; and on the 
other, St. Cecilia, a moſt beautiful figure, 
playing on a ſpinnet, accompanied with the 
voices of angels. This is an original of 
Michael Cuſin, the ſucceſsful imitator of 
del Sarto. On the epiſtle ſide, above the 
cornice, are three more. That in the middle 
is an original, by Lavinia Fontana, the 
daughter of Proſpero Fontano of Bologna. 
The ſubject is our lady with the holy infant 
ſleeping in her lap, with St. Joſeph and St. 
John pointing at him with a ſmile. This 
is a piece of remarkable ſoftneſs and the co- 
lours vivid. On the ſides of it is David 
cutting off Goliah's head, an original of 
Michael Cuſin, and the flagellation of Chriſt 
at the pillar. Lower down, over the ſtalls 
. of walnut finely inlaid, are two excellent 
portraits; one of the heroic: Charles V. and 
the other of his ſon Philip II. with frames 
of enamelled braſs, very magnificent. | 
In the middle of the wall on the window 
ſide and facing the prior's ſtall, is a St. 
Jerom in Moſaic, the face, the hair, and 
eyery other part being compoſed of very 
ſmall ſparks of gems of different colours. 
On the ſides of it are two pictures, origi- 
nals of Frederic Zuccaro, one a nativity, 
the other the adoration of the Magi; re- 
puted ſome of the beſt productions of that 
artiſt, Next to theſe, over the lower win- 
dows, are two ſmall pieces by Titian; one 
of our Saviour appearing to Mary Mag- 
dalen in the garden, the other of our bleſ- 
ſed Lady. | 
Beſides theſe: there are two pictures on 
one ſide over the ſtalls, and two on the 
other. That next the window front and on 
the right ſide, is the martyrdom of St. Mau- 
ritius and his companions, an original of 
Dominica Greco, and extremely admired. 
Round it- are four ſmall pictures, two be- 
neath and two above the cornice; one of 
the lower exhibits the arms of the imperial 


| 


houſe of Auſtria, the other of thoſe of 
Philip II. and his conſorts. One of thoſe 
above, repreſents the Maries- weeping at 
the ſepulchre ; the other our Lady, with 
the divine infant and St. John-enibracing 
each other. The- latter is commonly at- 
tributed to Michael Angelo. This piece 
is alſo much eſteemed by perſons of taſte. 
The other capital picture repreſents the 
battle between Michael and = devil, in 
which is a multitude of good angels, and 


likewiſe of thoſe who were caſt down from 


the celeſtial manſions. This is known to 
be Luqueto's. Near it are three other 
pictures, one beneath it a very fine aſſem- 
blage of royal arms; and of the other two 
over it, one repreſents our lady fitting, 
with the divine infant in her arms; the 
tints are very beautiful, and the attitudes 
finely expreſſive of parental tenderneſs. 
This came from de! Sarto's hand. The 
other 1s an excellent original by Charles 
Veroneſe of St. Agueda, with a large wound 
1n her breaſt, and an angel healing it. | 

Facing St. Maurice, is the martyrdom of 
St. Laurence, an original of Luqueto, and 
a maſterly piece. Near it are four other 
pictures; one of the loweſt repreſents ar- 
mouries, and the other Charles V. with his 
empreſs, daughters, and ſiſters. The two 
above theſe are, the adoration of the Magi, 
and a St. Jerom, . both in a very elegant 
taſte. 

The other capital picture anſwering the 
archangel's fight is the martyrdom of the 
11000 virgins, likewiſe by Luqueto. A- 
bove it is one of our bleſſed lady, at the 
foot of the croſs, with two angels ſupport- 
ing the body of her ſon, which reſts on its 
knees. Thefe are both by Charles Vero- 
neſe. | : 
Here is another original by the ſame 
hand, repreſenting the bleſfed virgin, St. 
Joſeph, and the divine infant ſleeping. 
This piece is always viewed with particular 
pleaſure by perſons of tender ſentiments, 
The frames of theſe are richly gilt. 
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It is in this church, that the funerals and 
obſequies of the religious are performed, 
and near the cloiſter where they are in- 
terred. The manner of the celebration is 
very ſtriking. | 
The principal cloiſter occupies as much 
ound, -as the other four, being two hun- 
dred and ten feet from north to ſouth, and 
two hundred and ſeven from eaſt to weſt. 
Its grand ſtair-caſe is a” piece as nobly 
finiſhed as any in the whole fabric; the 
artiſt was Bergamaſco, equally celebrated 
for architecture and painting. The height 
of the whole frame, from the entrance to the 
upper part, is forty-five feet and the breadth 
forty. The ſteps are of the moſt beautiful 
ſtone, all'of one piece, and the baluſtrades 
of exquiſite workmanſhip. 
In the arcade over the ſtair-caſe, the 
celebrated Jordan began his 232 in 
order to exhibit the motives of the founder 
in erecting this grand edifice. 


- 


licacy. | 

In the centre is the throne of the Trinity, 
within an inacceſſible glory, environed with 
ſpirits of the firſt order, the remaining part 
is filled with choirs of angels, playing on 
muſical inſtruments, whoſe ſpirited looks 
ſhew that they are inceſſantly celebrating the 
divine praiſes: Near the Saviour fits Mary 
his: mother; on the other ſide of the throne 
is a groupe of angels waving the croſs. 
Other angels are holding up the crown of 
thorns; at a proper diſtance 1s ſeen the 
martyr St. Laurence, accompanied by 
angels, who'with pleaſure are viewing and 
handling the gridiron, that torturing palm 
of his victories. The faint himſelf is ſup- 


phcating the :.1mighty to grant the Spaniſh. 


arms ſucceſs under king Philip. On the 
other fide is the company of canonized 
kings and emperors, * houſes of Au- 
ſtria and Caſtille, in ſteel armour with 
crowns of gold and imperial mantles, but 
placing all theſe enſigns at the feet of the 
ſovereign of the univerſe. The firſt is St. 
Ermenegildus, a Spaniſh prince, whoſe 


The artiſt 
has executed his part with taſte and de- 


J 
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Gothic blood was ſhed for the truth, after 
having obtained many victories over the 
rebellious Arians, and their expulſion out 
of Spain, Near him is Ferdinand III. 
king of Caſtille and Leon, who diſplayed a 
noble ardour againſt the Sectaries, and 
Saracens. | 5 . | 

Next to them is St. Henry, emperor of 
Germany, ſurnamed the Pious, St. Stephen 
king of Hungary, the apoſtle St.-Cafimir, 
the ſon of Caſimir and Elizabeth of Auſtria, 
king of Poland. THE: 5 | 
Lower down at ſome diſtance from the 
throne, is Charles V. as aſcending to the 
celeſtial manſions, dreſſed in an imperial 
habit, kneeling on a prominent cloud and 
bare-headed, but -holding two crowns in 
his hand, thoſe of Spain and Germany, 
both which he reſigned ; being animated to 
this act of ſelf-denial by St. Jerom, who ap- 
peared to him in' the habit of a cardinal. 

That emperor is immediately followed 


by his ſon Philip IE. in the like habit and 


humiliation, He is bare-headed, and in 
his left hand is a globe, denoting his domi- 
nions to be included in the whole extent of 
the earth. 7 1 80 ä : 
Lower, near the angels over the windows, 
are the virtues inherent in thoſe princes. 
At one angle is prudence, at a ſecond juſtice, 
at a third fortitude, and at a fourth tem- 
perance; all repreſented: by beautiful vir- 
gins in an elegant dreſs, and fitting on 
clouds, with attributes in their hands. In 
the centre of the cardinal virtues, on the 
ſouth-fide, is ſeen religion, and on the north- 
ſide the church, both fitting on a pavilion 


on rich cuſhions, laid on beautiful carpets, 


moſt happily imitated. Majeſty. with a 
crown and ſceptre, reſting her left arm on 
an eagle, looks up to heaven. The church 
is in a white robe, in her right hand are the 
{criptures, the myſteries of which employ 
her mind, while from the Holy Ghoſt, 
with expanded wings hovering over her, 
ſhe receives illumination. In the other 
hand is the croſs, the badge of the church 
militant and glory of that triumphant. 
Round 
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Round the windows are repreſented in 
eſcutcheons, ſeveral atchievements of Charles 
the Fifth in defence of religion, as in 
Hungary againſt Solyman, in Germany 
againſt heretics, and in Africa againſt the 
Moors. The windows above the cornice 
have on each ſide two angels, with glowing 
beauty in their faces; they are twenty- eight 
in number, and a like number of the ſhields 
of the provinces of Spain; here is a moſt 
animated painting of the defeat and ſlaughter, 
of the French at St. Quintin on St. Lau- 
rence's day, 1564, and the taking of that 
city by ſtorm. This was the firſt battle in 
which Philip II. was preſent. Aloft in the 
air, is St. Laurence ſupplicating the Al- 
mighty to diſtinguiſh the arms of that young 
prince by ſome ſignal ſucceſs. If ever the 
ſpirit and fire of a painter were communicated 
to his works, it is in this exhibition, which 
every Where preſents objects of magnanimity 
and terror. The figures are all bigger than 
life; amidſt the confuſion, route, and car- 
nage of the French, is the taking of Mont- 
morency, the commander in chief, his ſon, 
and the flower of the French nobility. On 
the eaſt- ſide appear the towers on the ram- 
parts on fire, the Spaniards aſſaulting 
ſword in hand. Laſtly, the north- ſide ex- 
hibits a large body of the enemy, ſubmit- 
ting to Phllibert duke of Savoy, Philip's 
eneraliſſimo; their looks ſpeak their miſ- 
— whilſt a generous joy brightens the 
countenances of the Spaniards. | 
_ . Further on towards the eaſt is the Eſcu- 
rial, as at the commencement of the build- 
ing, the labourers and artificers doing their 
ſeveral parts; near them ſtands Philip lay- 
ing the firſt ſtone; his heart ſeems dilated 
with joy, at beholding the progreſs of the 
votive ſtructure. About him are the prin- 
cipal architects on their knees, ſhewing 
ſketches, and one exhibiting an entire 
draught of the whole. The prince is in- 
ſtructing and encouraging them to intro- 
duce the ſeveral beauties which diſtinguiſhed 


the auguſt fabrics of antiquity. 
: | 


This painting is equally valuable for its 


execution and largeneſs; nor are the deco- 
The cornice and win- 


rations unſuitable. 
dow frames are finely carved and gilt. 
Over the middle of the three eaſtern win- 
dows, is a pompous medallion of Philip IV. 
and on the weſt- ſide is another of Charles II. 


Over it is a painting of his majeſty, hung 
with gold Tau — with : Meir 7 
pointing out to the two queens the ſeveral 
ſubjects exhibited in this performance. 
Here beauty is expreſſed in the faces, grace 


in the attitudes, elegance in the drapery, 


force in the tints and preciſion in the chiaro 


oſcuro. The ſmall part of heaven here re- 


preſented is aſtoniſhing, the flying choir of 


angels pleaſing and the moving clouds are 
are rather nature than painting. The em- 


blems, trees, flowers, &c. are all equally 
admirable. 
finiſned in ſeven months; and in it the ar- 
tiſt has united the characteriſtics of Raphael, 


This piece was begun and 


Titian, Corregio, Tintoret, &c. 

On the lower arcades of the walls, are 
forty- ſix hiſtories of the New Teſtament, 
ſome in oil colours, others in freſco, but 


all highly finiſhed, each being a maſter- 


piece. At the four angles are eight paint- 


ings. The firſt is a moſt beautiful piece 
repreſenting the conception of our lady, 
St. Joachim, and St. Anne, the parents are 
ſitting at the golden door; they are two 


affecting figures; the following is her na- 


| tivity, the third 1s -her preſentation in the 


temple. Next to this is her marriage with 


Joſeph, then the annunciation, and laſtly, . 
the viſit to Elizabeth. The defign of the 


figures, beauty of the perſpective, propriety. 


of the draperies, tints, &c. entitle thoſe - 
pieces to be claſſed among the moſt cele- 


brated. 
The freſco paintings are attributed to 


Pellegrino de Modena, a moſt ſucceſsful. 


imitator of Michael Angelo's ſtyle. 


Joining to the firſt angle or ſacriſty door, 
are two fronts; the firſt hiſtory repreſents 
the nativity, and is painted in oil colours; 

| | over 
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over the doors are the angels appearing to 
the ſhepherds, and the circumcifion, both 
in freſco, F | 
In the ſecond ſpace is the adoration of the 
i, in oil colours; over the doors is the 
baptiſm of Chriſt in Jordan, and the mar- 
riage of Cana, both in freſco. - Theſe by 
Lewis de Carvajal, brother of John Baptiſt 
Ä ͤĩ˖ĩ· · 77 
The next is the eaſt wall near the ſacriſty, 
and after paſſing the door in the firſt part, 
is the hiſtory 2 with eight 
others, the flight into Egypt, Chriſt ſuuting 
among the doctors, his temptation in the 
wilderneſs, the nomination of the apoſtles, 
Lazarus raiſed from the dead, and Chriſt 
driving the buyers and ſellers out of the 
temple. The finiſning of what Pelegrino 
deſigned, having been committed to other 
hands, ſhews too many inſtances of the in- 
ability of their authors. 4 
The ſecond angle has the ſame number 
of hiſtories; all by the celebrated Romulo. |] 
The two principal pictures in oil colours 
are, the transfiguration and the laſt ſupper. 
On the open doors, and thoſe. parts of the | 
walls which they cover, is the woman of | 
Samaria and the adultreſs. In the part 
where the laſt ſupper is, you ſee Chriſt's 
triumphant entry, and on the other his 
waſhing the diſciples feet, the cating of the 
paſchal lamb on the outward part, and the 
ſacrament of the true lamb on the inſide. 
All theſe pieces do great honour to Romulo. 
Next follow Pellegrino's hiſtorical pieces re- 
preſenting our Saviour's paſſion in ten hiſ- 
tories, which take up the whole ſouth wall. | 
The firſt is his praying in the garden, every 
part of which for delicacy and execution, 
charms. the niceſt judgment. The archi- 
tectonic ornaments and deſign of the whole, 
are beautifully pleaſing. Theſe hiſtories ex- 
tend to that moving piece which repreſents | 
Chriſt's coming out of Jeruſalem dragging 
his croſs, and in which the crowds, ſome 
on horſeback, others on foot, are repreſented 


The paintings in the third angle are b. 
the ſame maſter. On the inward front 4 


12 piece of the crucifixion, containing an 


extraordinary number of figures, ſome ab. 
ſorbed in ſilent grief, others expreſſing their 
deteſtation; but the greateſt number diſ- 
playing an inhuman joy or impatient ran- 
cour, Darkneſs draws. her veil over the 
earth, the ſun is withdrawing his light in 
apply >a the death —_ —_— nor 
is there a figure among all the multitude 
which does not ſeem puſhing forward. On 
the doors is the nailing af Chriſt to the 
croſs, and the ſame in ko on the walls; 
both highly finiſned. 5 

In the other department, are two pieces 
repreſenting the reſurrection. They are not 
wholly his, but his retouches have rendered 
them admirable. The deſign, figures, and 
different attitudes in which the ſoldiers, 
placed to guard the ſepulchre are ſleeping, 
are very natural and juſt. Upon one door 
is our Saviour's burial, and in the other, 
his triumphant deſcent to the limbus pa- 
trum; and on the ſide of the walls, the 
ſame is e in freſco. 

The ſeries on the weſt wall repreſents the 
ſucceſſive appearances of our Saviour after 
his reſurrection, from the time of his ap- 

earing ta his mother, to the laſt time of 
ais ſhewing himſelf to his apoſtles at the 
ſea of Tiberias. | 

In the ſecond department are the two 
Maries, angels appearing to them with 
the joyful tidings that Chriſt was riſen, 
A little beyond: are five hiſtorical pieces ; 
St. John and St. Peter, running to the ſe- 
pulchre on. the information received from 
Mary Magdalen; the aſtoniſhment in their 
countenances, ſeems rather nature than 
painting. The ſecond, is Chriſt appearing 
in the garden to Mary Magdalen; the 
third, is his ſhewing himſelf to the holy 
women; the fourth, repreſents the journey 
to Emmuas; and the fifth, his appearance 
to his diſciples, when Thomas was abſent. 


by an exquiſite pencil. laſt, together with that 9 
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St. Peter and St. John running to the ſe- 
pulchre, are by Luqueto. e 
Along the remainder of the wall are two 

others. Ahe firſt, is our Lord's aſtoniſhing 
appearance to the diſciples, when the doors 
were ſhut and St. Thomas was preſent. In 
the other, known from the extenſive view 
of the ſea, the diſciples are exerciſing their 
trade of fiſhing, and aftoniſhed at the pro- 
digious draught they had taken. 

In the angle next to this and firſt niche, 
is an aſcenſion; in the other, the deſcent of 
the Holy Ghoſt. On the doors and the 
wall, are two other apparitions of Chriſt, 
the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, and impo- 
fition of hands on ſuch as believed. All 
theſe excellent pieces were by Miguel Bar- 
roſo. | 
The part of this angle to the door where 
we began, has four hiſtorical pieces by Pe- 
legrino; the death of our lady, her afcen- 
ſion, her coronation as queen of heaven and 
earth, and the laſt judgment, a piece which 
could not be viewed without terror, did not 
the agitated heart perceive the judge to be 
the ſon of man. 


In the firſt angle of the upper part are 
| ſents St. John | 


two paintings; one. repre 
rf the Kpbcalypte in the Iſle of Pat- 
mos, with his eyes fixed on the viſions ſeen 


at an immenſe diſtance, and over, a land- 


ſcape of a pleaſing wildneſs. Near him is 
an eagle, the emblem of his ſublime writ- 


ings; a piece this of a diſtinguiſned cha- 


racter. The other, is the aſſumption of 
our lady, the 3 appear aſtoniſhed, 
while circles exulting angels attend 
her. 1 

In the following angle is a nativity, the 
ſhepherds in which charmed Pellegrino. The 
other is the martyrdom of St. Philip, the 
perſpective is finely imagined, but the co- 
louring exceptable. | 


In the third angle, 1s a St. Jerom 77 5 


penance in the wilderneſs, ſtriking his nake 
breaft with a large ſtone, he 1s kneeling in 
an admirable attitude, whilſt the ſerenity 
of his countenance, is clouded with ſelf dif- 
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Near him is the lion drinking at 4 
ipring ; but the part moſt admired is the 
landſcape. In the other plane is St. Anne, 
the divine infant, St. Joachim, and St. Jo- 
ſeph. The beauty of the heads are parti- 
cularly admired. | 

In the laſt angle is our Saviour bound to 
the pillar. The figure is in front, with a 
face in which ſorrow and beauty, compoſure 
and dignity, are immediately blended, whilſt 
thoſe of the executioners expreſs the moſt 


cipline. 


brutal ferocity; ſome are binding him, and 


others glowing with rancour, make ready 
the ſcourges. | 
In the other plane is the martyrdom of 
St. James, a piece equal to any in this part, 
the executioner is ſevering the faint's head 
from his body, and the latter ſeems expir- 
ing, his eyes turned up, and his fleſh fo 
pale, that this piece is never beheld without 
pain. The perſpective is admirable ; this 
was  Mudo's particular talent. At a diſ- 
tance is a battle between the Moors and 
Chriſtians, where St. James, on a warlike 
horſe, makes dreadful havock. This is a 
piece which the ſpectator is never tired with 
viewing. | 
Both the upper and lower cloiſters are 
paved with black. marble in beautiful com- 
partments. Within the body of the cloiſter 
is a delightful garden moſtly of flowers, with 
reſervoirs and fine fountains. On the ſides 
of the latter, in niches, are the ſtatues of the 
four evangeliſts, bigger than life, by Juan 
Baptiſta Monegro, and before them their 
attributes, the angel, eagle, lion, and ox, 
near a jaſper baluſtrade. Both the ſtatues 
and attributes are of the fineſt Genoa 
marble, and the workmanſhip elegant and 


noble. Every one holds a book in his 


hands, in which is written, in different 
languages, what each has delivered concern- 
ing the water of baptiſm. The whole is ſo 
finely imagined, and the ſculpture ſo deli- 
cate, that a mind of an elegant turn, can 
no where receive more delight. 


On the right ſide as you enter the hall of 


B — 


the chapter-houſe, is St. John the Baptiſt, 
| With. 
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vich che lamb in his arms, an original by 
Joſepha de Ribera; the ſaint is repreſented 
in the deſert, the greateſt part of his breaſt 
bare, but his left arm, and the middle part 
of his body, covered with a ſkin, over which 
is a red robe. His face has a manly beauty, 
and the moſt pleaſing ſmile fits on his coun- 


tenance. The wool of the lamb ſeems ra- 


ther nature than painting. This is one of 
the fineſt pieces this celebrated painter ever 
priguced. ;).i4 4:4 | EET: 
Over a ſmall door of the ſame ſide, is our 
Saviour, with the globe in one hand, and 
giving a benediction with the other; a 
piece by Titian, and highly eſteemed. 
On the wrt MA? 2 the ar door, 1s 
original of Van e, repreſenting our 
3 the divine Infant My her = 
On the left hand is a celebrated original 
of Paul Veroneſe, repreſenting the mar- 
riage of Cana. The table is full of gueſts, 
and not one without gracefulneſs and dig- 
nity. All the heads are admirable, and 
moſtly portraits of perſons then living, ex- 
cept the bleſſed Virgin, whoſe beauty far 
excells the human; her age perfectly cor- 
reſponding with that of our Saviour. A- 
mong the figures is one dreſſed in a white 
robe, attended by ſervants, entering the 
artment, but wrapped in amazement at 
che miracle which one at the table is relating 
to her. The contraſt between this lady, 
who is very beautiful, and a little Negro 
hoy in yellow, holding her train, is admir- 
able, 1 


In this hall is the annunciation, an ori- 
rinal of Frederico Barroſo, abounding with 
oftneſs. A ſecond is faid to be an origi- 
nal of Tintoret; it repreſents St. Jerom 
doing penance; here the painter is fertile 
in objedts of terror. Another repreſents 
the holy Virgin with the divine Infant, St. 
Catharine, and St. Sebaſtian, ſitting with 
her. This is thought to be a copy from 
Coreggio, though it ſeems rather to be 

from Acorezo. It has, however, an inex- 
preſſible beauty and ſweetneſs. The cop- 
pier is known to be Dominico Greco; and 
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a greater reſemblance cannot be expected. 


The other the martyrdom 
Luca Giordano. „ 

The whole area of the cieling is full of 
very beautiful groteſque foliages, of vari- 


of Juſtina, by 


ous colours, and very ingeniouſly diſpoſed. 


In the higheſt part the heavens are opened, 
and angels deſcending with laurel wreaths, 
as rewards for the ſubmiſſion of thoſe who 
acquieſce in the reproofs given them by their 
ſuperiors in this apartment. | 


Over the two altars in the chapter-rooms 
are two originals of. Titian, one repreſents 
St. Jerom doing penance in the deſert, and 
the other Chriſt praying in the garden, the 
objects here appearing as at the ſeaſon when 
our Saviour ſuffered ; and ſuch is the relief. 


and ſtrength of both theſe pieces, that the 


figures, trees, rocks,. drapery, &c. ſeem to 
project from the canvas; they exceed all 
praiſe. In the prayer in the garden, our 
Saviour 1s kneeling on a rugged ſtone, be- 


hind him is a rock reflecting the effulgence 


which encircles an angel in the air, holding 
a cup in his left hand, and his right ex- 
tended to comfort the agonizing Lord. 
The figure of our Saviour appears leſs than 


life, being at a diſtance from the apoſtles. 


They are ſleeping, in poſtures not more na- 
tural to the body than difficult to repre- 
ſent. - In the garden are ſeveral trees, eſ- 
pecially olives, and at a diſtance the water 


from the lantern on the crowd, who are 
haſtily paſſing. over. Nothing can exceed 
the countenance and attitude of our Lord, 
with his eyes looking upwards, his arms 
ſtretched out. And — a night-piece, 
the- radiancy of the angel is inimitably 
made uſe of to give the ſpectator a view of 
the objects. This painting is executed with 
ſpirit, propriety, and delicacy. 

On the right hand of the altar is a flower- 
piece, being a very beautiful wreath, com- 
poſed of a variety of flowers, as pionies, 
roſes, tulips, carnations, &c. round a ſhield, 
on a ſtately pedeſtal; and in the middle is 
the flower diffuſing fragrance through the 


| heavens, 


—_— , 


of the brook Cedron reverberates the light 


heavens. The bleſſed Virgin, and the hea- 
venly Infant, are repreſented in .a ſhell re- 
ſembling pearl. . 

On the left fide is another by the ſame 
hand. Our Lady is placed in a niche, 
within the center of a ſhield, indulging 
that melancholy ſolitude in which ſhe con- 
tinued after her ſon's death; ſhe is encom- 
paſſed only with flowers of a prickly kind, 
as ſweet-briars, thiſtles, and thorns, except a 
few white lillies near the top. The painter 
of theſe, and four others, was a jeſuit, who 
had acquired a ſingular talent in flower- 
painting. | 4-7 

Cloſe by. 1s an original of Raphael, re- 
preſenting our Lady with the divine Infant, 
St. John, and St. Joſeph. The two chil- 
dren hold a label, on which 1s Ecce agnus 
Dei, and ſeem to read it with attentive coun- 
tenances. | 

On the right ſide, cloſe to the flower- 
piece, 1s an original of Rubens, repreſent- 
ing our Lady with the heavenly Infant, St. 
Anne, and St. Joſeph; a piece of ſuch de- 
licacy, that the heart of every one who 
views it, overflows with complacency. The 


Virgin 1s fitting, the Infant ſtands naked 


on her knees, with a fond ſmile in his looks, 
his right hand is on his mother's breaſt, the 
other about her neck. The Virgin gazes 


on him, with a fondneſs not eaſily expreiled. 


St. Anne, dreſſed like an aged matron, is 
ſmiling and embracing them both ; white 
St. Joſeph, with his hand on his breaſt, 
is looking at them with admiration, ready 
to burſt into expreſſions of joy. Many 
judge this to be one of the beſt pieces in 
the' whole palace, and, with three others, 
adds a noble grandeur to the altar. 

Along the walls hang many other valu- 
able pieces. The firſt, facing the windows, 
and at the right ſide of the altar, 1s the 
miraculous converſion of St. Paul. The 
figures are as big as life; and if the habits 
diſplay a rich fancy, the attitudes demon- 
ſtrate a conſummate knowledge of human 
nature. A flaſh of lightening darts from a 


thick cloud ſo naturally, that we expect to 
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hear the enſuing clap. Saul is repreſented 
as ſtruck to the ground, and near him the 
beautiful horſe on which he rode; his arms 
lie extended above his head, one of his feet 
is in the ſtirrup, the other, with the reſt 
of his body, on the ground; his atten- 
dants terrified, fly different ways, but with 
their faces turned to the lightening, and 
not a few, the better to ſecure their eſcape, 
throw away their arms, as if this would 
have availed, had the lightening been le- 
velled at their heads. On the ground ſcat- 
tered ſpears, helmets, &c. are finely repre- 
ſented, and admirably expreſſive of the 
conſternation with which all were ſtruck. 
This 1s a very valuable original of Jacobo 


de. Parma. 


The next repreſents the putting a crown 
of thorns on our Saviour's head. It is an 
original of Van Dyke. The artiſt hete 
ſhews the greatneſs of his genius in the at- 
titude of our Saviour, at which every heart 
melts, and the motions of the executioners. 
Some with cruel ſcoffs are crowning him, 
and others worſhipping him with hypocriti- 
cal devotion. A boy peeping through the 
grate of a window, is very natural, and 
ſeems ſtanding a- tip- toe to have the better 
view. | 

Next to this, in the middle of the wall, 
is the centurion coming to our Saviour, 
humbly entreating him, that he would heal 
his ſervant. In one part is our Saviour at- 
tended by ſome of his diſciples; his under 
garment is red, and over it an azure man- 
tle, his attitude grave and eaſy, his coun- 
tenance majeſtic, enlivened wich a ſmile. 
Near our Saviour 1s the centurion kneel- 
ing, with his arms ftretched forward, pour- 
ing forth his requeſt ; behind him are tome 
ſoldiers, whoſe armour 1s admirably repre- 
ſented. Two extend their arms to raiſe 
their officer, whilſt others, ftanding between 
two ſtately pillars of green marble, part of 
a ſuperb edifice, are attentively looking on; 
ſome fixing their eyes on Jeſus, others ex- 
preſſing a fierce diſdain at ſuch humiliation, 
At a diſtance is a balcony filled with figures, 

5 K 4 viewing 
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viewing this tranſaction. The capital fi- 
gures are as big as life, the habits elegant, 
and drapery well deſigned. One figure is 
a ſingular ornament to the whole; and this 
is a boy in a white ſilk robe, holding the 
centurion's helmet, and exquiſitely painted. 
This maſterly piece is an original of Paul 
Veroneſe. | | 

At a little diſtance is a painting which 
repreſents our Lady, attended by St. John, 
and Mary Magdalen, fitting in the * 
chre, and ſpreading open the linen cloth 
in which Jeſus had been wrapped. The 
body is.of the natural ſize, and has a fine 
relief from the canvas; the carnation. 1s 
beautiful, but pale, judiciouſly contraſted, 
with the blood oozing - from the wounds. 
Half the body reſts on the Virgin's knees, 
and the other on the ſtone of the ſepulchre, 
with one arm hanging down, while the 
other is holden up by Mary Magdalen, 
who is kiſſing the wound, with looks of 
rapture, and a flood of tears. Our Lady 
with her right hand ſupports the head, and 
her eyes lifred up to heaven finely expreſs 
her tenderneſs. St. John ſympathizes with 
her, and wipes his eyes with the border of 
her robe. Our Lady's face amidſt all this 
grief, diſplays more than human beauty. 
The ſheet 1s partly open. The lovelineſs 
of Mary Magdalen's face, her diſhevell'd 
hair, with her attitude of adoration, &c. 
afford a ſingular pleaſure to judges of paint- 
ing. The Virgin's robe and mantle are of 
ſky-blue, that of St. John red, while Mary 
Magdalen is dreſſed in a purple robe, and 
over it a black mantle. Part of the ſtone 
is ſeen with an inſcription; on the ground 
lie the crown of thorns, and the nails 
ſtained with blood. This is an original of 
Rubens. 


Next to this is another original by Jaco- 


bo de Parma; the ſubject is the triumphant 
return of Saul to Jeruſalem, after David's 


killing of Goliah; on which occaſion, the 


women came from all parts to celebrate the 
victory. The king is in very rich armour, 
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and on a fiery horſe, over his ſhoulders is x 
ſcarlet mantle, his helmet is ſurmounted 
by a crown, over which waves a plume of 
feathers. He is ſurrounded by his mighty 
men; before him walks David in the dre; 
of a ſhepherd, holding Goliah's head by 
the hair. | 

On the other ſide are lofty walls, edi- 
fices, &c. with the honourable women 
coming out with joy in their countenances, 
and dreſſed in coſtly. robes, gracefully dan- 
cing to the united ſounds of muſical inſtru- 
ments, accompanying them with their voi- 
ces. One of the figures is remarkable, *tis 
a beautiful woman carrying in her hand a 
palm- branch. This is a high finiſhed piece. 
A little ſpotted dog running furiouſly at 
the women, as if angry at the hurry, is 
thought a pretty incident. 

On the other wall, between the two firſt 
windows from the altar, is St. Sebaſtian 
bound to a tree, preparatively to his mar- 
tyrdom. Tis an original of Van Dyke. 
The faint is ſtanding naked, with his hands 
faſtened to the tree, the branches forming 
a canopy, while one executioner is burning 
his feet, another holds up his hair, and 
viewing his countenance attentively. Theſe 
two figures are very much admired. At 
ſome diſtance is a boy bringing the bow 
and arrows, and an executioner eagerly 
' ſeizing them. At the ſaint's feet lie his 
cloaths, and near the tree, -to enliven the 
melancholy ſcene, 1s a moſt beautiful grey- 
hound. The heavens opening, amidſt ſome 
gloomy clouds, cannot be ſufficiently ad- 
mifed. | 

Between the next windows is an original 
of Guido de Bologna. Our Lady is repre- 
ſented ſitting on a throne, under a green 
canopy, while two angels hold a crown 
over her head. The drapery 1s purple, 
with an azure mantle. In her left hand, 
reſting on an arm of the throne, is a book, 
and in her right the little arm of her ſon, 
who is ſtanding naked, and with the moſt 


| 


pleaſing fondneſs, leaning on one of the 
| Virgin's 
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Virgin's knees, while his cheek very grace- 
fully reſts on his right hand. The mother 
is fondly gazing at him. | | 
Next to this are two paintings, the high- 
eſt is the adulterous woman, by Paul Vero- 
neſe, the figures are ſmall, but in their at- 
titudes, drapery, and colours, admirable. 
On one ſide is our Saviour with ſome of his 
diſciples, on the other the enraged Phari- 
ſees, urging the charge, and dragging along 
the criminal, overwhelmed with confuſion. 
The paſſions are very naturally expreſſed. 
The picture under it is an admirable head 
of St. Peter, with part of the breaſt, on 
which lies his left hand, whilſt his cheek 
reſts on his right. His eyes caſt a melan- 
. choly look towards heaven, his hair and 
beard grey, his mouth open, as if pour- 
ing forth the ſighs of a heart-felt grief; it 
is much bigger than life, and not to be ſur- 
paſſed. This, with that of St. Paul, are 
originals of Guido de Bologna. 
On the other fide, by the ſame hand, is 
our Lady with the Infant, alſo St. John, 
and two other women, fitting in a land- 
ſcape, diverſified with trees, rills, &c. The 
babe ſtands naked on the cradle-clothes, 
and St. John embracing him. Our Lady 
is unfolding a blanket for wrapping up the 
child, and on a tree hangs a red quilt. 
This piece, though with ſomething of an 
ancient appearance, 1s very finely executed. 
Under it is a large head of St. Paul, a part 
of the right ſhoulder is ſeen covered with a 
ſcarlet robe. He graſps the large ſword by 
which he died, while his eyes are fixed on 
heaven. His hair is pretty long, his beard 
very thick, and both ſomething black. 
Between the next windows is a famous 
original of Rubens, repreſenting our Lady, 
of the conception; her ſtature is of the 
natural height, and the tranſcendent beauty 
of her face heightened by her hair hanging 
looſe, while her veil, with a graceful negli- 
rence, is thrown over one of her ſhoulders. 
Her dreſs is a red robe, and over it a ſky- 
blue mantle. On her head is a crown of 
ſtars, under one of her feet is the moon, 
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and with the other ſhe treads on the ſer- 
pent, between whoſe jaws is ſeen the for- 
bidden fruit. Two naked angels are re- 
preſented as reſting on clouds, bearing up 
with one of their hands the Virgin's mantle, 


' whilſt one of them with the other holds a 


palm-branch, with which he laſhes the ſer⸗ 
pent; and the other holds a wreath of lau- 
rel. The reſt of the painting exhibits an 
enchanting view of paradiſe. | 
The next and laſt painting between the 
windows, is an original of Eipanolete, not 
inferior to the former in execution. It con- 
fiſts only of St. James the elder, in his na- 
tural ſize; he is dreſt in a long white robe, 
but all the other parts of his apparel are 
black. His right arm reſts on the baluſ- 
trade of a ſtone ſtair-caſe, in a very natural 
attitude. In his right hand is a book, and 
in his left a ſtaff, Part of his breaſt and 
right ſhoulder are expoſed ; the whole is an 
excellent deſign, and finely coloured. The 
hair is black, the countenance pale, the 
beard thin, and the eyes full of fire, lifted 
up to heaven. | 

At the end of this chapter room are two 
pictures, one on each ſide over the door; that 
on the right is St. Jerom in the wilderneſs, 
and the other St. Barnabas. They are both 
originals. Between theſe two pictures are 
two flower-pieces, by the jeſuit before men- 
tioned, 

Over the altar, in the vicar's chapter 
room, is an original by Titian, repreſent» 
ing St. Jerom amidft the auſterities of the 
wilderneſs. The figure is as big as life; he 
kneels with his left knee on a ſtone, his 


breaſt and right arm are naked, and ex- 


tremely ſun- burnt; the other parts are co- 
vered with a purple robe. His right hand 
holds a ſtone, with which he is going to 
ſtrike his breaſt, and his left reſts on an 
open book. He is attentively viewing a 
crucifix, over which the oaks projecting 
from among the crags, ſpread a ſtately ca- 
nopy ; from a large chaſm in the top, darts 
an effulgence on the image of our bleſſed 


Redeemer; this ſerves as a door to the cave 
6-2 where 
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where the ſaint is repreſented, and around 


is a delightful landſcape. On the right fide 
is a lion couchant, with his head towards 
the ſaint, rage in his looks, and his mouth 
open as if roaring. Over the lion are two 
books, papers, &c. and on the other ſide 
a fountain, very natural. 

At the ſides of the altar are four pictures, 
two on each ſide. The two neareſt are 
flower-pieces, in two garlands, which are 
incomparable imitations of nature. 

Of the other two, one is an ecce homo, 
with St. Peter weeping; a piece of fine ex- 
preſſion; the other is St. Roſilla, an ori- 
ginal of Van Dyke; nothing can exceed 
the beauty of her face, looking up to hea- 
ven; her attitude and dreſs penitential, her 
right hand placed on her breaſt, and the 
other on a ſkull. On one ſide is an angel 
deſcending, to crown her with a wreath of 
roſes. . 

The firſt painting on the wall which 
fronts the window, 1s queen Eſther, faint- 
ing before Ahaſuerus, She is repreſented 
of a beauty, in which grandeur and mild- 
neſs are blended. One of the ladies, her 
attendants, who are ſix in number, all ex- 
ceeding beautiful, in rich habits, ſupports 
her head; another her back, whilſt a page 
holds her arms. The king ſtarts from his 
throne, haſtening to her aſſiſtance; and the 
ſame concern is ſeen in the looks of all, 
even Haman, who is diſtinguiſhed by a 
golden chain, appears ſolicitous for her re- 
covery. Behind the throne is an officer in 
very bright armour, holding a ſtreamer, 
and viewing this affecting ſcene. A boy 
on one ſide of the throne, in a red veſt, 
has a white ſhock-dog in his arm. On the 
other ſide of the hall is a groupe of elders. 
The hall is repreſented very ſpacious and 
lofty. This piece is accounted one of the 
beſt in the eſcurial, and an original of Tin- 
toret. 

The next, on this ſide, is a very valu- 
able original of Titian. The Catholic faith 
is repreſented as a beautiful, modeſt, and 
naked virgin, kneeling on a ſtone, and 
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leaning againſt. a lofty. tree, but with fear 
in her looks, on account of ſerpents purſu- 
ing her; ſome twiſting about a ſapleſs 
trunk, and others riſing from the ground, 
The ſtone repreſents the foundation of the 
Catholic church, and the tree our great 
Redeemer, the dry trunk is the origin of 
hereſies, the ſerpents are the heretics. A- 
mong the ſerpents, the chalice and croſs are 
tying on the ground. Hence the grief of 
aith, uttering theſe words, ariſe, O God, 
and help me.” | | 

On the othe ſide of faith is Hifpania, in 
the figure of a martial female, liſtening to 
her, in a very graceful and proper attitude, 
for her defence. In her left hand is a ſpear, 
with a red banner, waving to the ſea, and 
in her Ng a ſhield, containing the Spaniſh 
arms. This modern pallas is attended by 
juſtice, with her ſword drawn; her retinue, 
comely perſonages, all armed. She is pla- 
cing at the feet of faith coats of mail, and 
other ſpoils, taken from the enemy, and of- 
fering to fight under her banners. On the 
ſea is the Turk in a car, drawn by ſea- 
horſes, and his courſe marked by the foam; 
behind him are ſhips, with reinforcements 
for the heretics. But the undaunted Spa- 
niard ſhews, by the alertneſs of her poſture, 
that ſhe defends Faith. Every part of the 
piece is of an excellence equal to whatever 
came from Titian's pencil, The figures 
are nearly as big as lite. 

Next to this is another original by Tin- 
toret, repreſenting our Saviour at table in 
the houſe of the rich Phariſee, and Mary 
Magdalen lying at his feet, wiping them 
with the treſſes of her head, and anointing 
them with a coſtly ointment. This is an 
admirable piece, the figures as big as life, 
the diſhes well imitated, the hall magni- 
ficent, the architecture grand, the pave- 


| ment remarkably beautiful, &c. 


The next is a valuable original by Ri- 
vera. The ſubje& is the martyr St. Se- 
baſtian, and Irene his mother, who coming 
in the night to ſeek his body, but finding 
him ſtill alive, heals his wounds. The St. 
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is partly naked on the ground, and partly 
hanging by his arms at the ſtake. His 
mother, whoſe beauty is heightened by the 
joy in her countenance, holds in her left 
hand a ſmall phial, out of which ſhe pours 
ſome healing balſam. Another woman is 
ſtooping, and drawing out the arrows, but 
with ſuch gentleneſs as excites an uneaſy 
ſenſation in thoſe who view it. The ſaint's 
eyes are fixed on heaven, whence deſcend 
two angels with a crown. By the light from 
thoſe angels, the above objects are ſuppoſed 
to be ſeen in the night. The figures are 
as big as life. | | 
The laſt on this wall is the patriarch Ja- 
cob, and the ſhepherds ſhewing him Jo- 
ſeph's bloody coat, at which he falls into 
tranſports of grief, concluding that ſome 
wild beaſt had torn him in pieces. Jacob's 
houſe 1s a large, ſtrong, and plain build- 
ing. At the beg.nning of the picture is a 
ſuperb purple curtain, gathered up, and 
under it an alcove with a carpet which ſeems 
the work of the loom. Jacob is ſeated, his 


aſpe& venerable, and garb plain, but his 


attitude is diſordered ; at his feet lies his 
ſtaff, his arms extended, his eye-brows, 
and forehead raifed ; and his whole appear- 
. ance ſhews the anguiſh of his heart. One 

of the ſhepherds holds the coat, the other 
the ſhirt. , There are others, at feveral diſ- 
tances, with their wallets, crooks, &c. One, 
to expreſs his grief, lays his hand on his 


head as if tearing off his hair, an attitude | 
very much admired; another preſſes his 


clinched hand againſt his mouth; others, 
for grief, throw their hats and crooks on 
the ground, while a little white dog, ſpot- 
ted with black, ſtands barking at thoſe 
who hold the bloody coat and ſhirt. The 
tints, lights, and ſhades, are highly ad- 
mired. The artiſt was Diego Velaſquez, 
painter to king Philip IV. .. © 

On the other fide, the firſt piece between 
the two windows next the altar, is an ori- 
ginal of Dominico Greco, being a full 
length of St. Eugenia, archbiſhop. of To- 


ledo, in his chaſuble, a croſier in his right, 


| 
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and a book in his left hand. This piece 
is entirely worthy of its author, who had a 
ſingular talent in portraits. | 
Between the two following windows is a 
very good repreſentation of St. Roque; the 
face is full, but pale, one hand reſts on a 


fruſtum of a pillar, and with the other, in 


which is a ſtaff, he lifts up the border of 
his garment, fo as to ſhew part of his thigh; 
near him is a dog, with a large piece of 
bread in his mouth. This is an original of 
Rivera. 

Further on is an original of Giorgion, 
Titian's maſter. The ſubject is Chriſt, de- 
livering Peter the keys of heaven, conſti- 
tuting him his ſhepherd. The face of our 


Saviour is of ſuch a beauty as to attract 


love, and command reſpect; the drapery 
is a blue robe over a. red caſſock. At his 
feet is St. Peter kneeling, and receiving 
the Keys with reverential complacency, and 
amazement ; and near him are three beau- 
tiful female figures, repreſenting Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. The celeftial joy glow- 
ing in their countenances, imparts the ſame 
exquiſite ſenſations. Their emblematic 
robes denote ſufficiently who they are. 
Faith, as ſeeing here but darkly, is cloathed. 
in black, whereas Hope wears green, the- 
forerunner of plenty, and fruition ; and 
Charity in her flame-coloured robe; the fi- 
gures are ſomething leſs than life. 
Advancing on, we came to another very 
valuable painting, an original of Titian, 
repreſenting the flight into Egypt. Our 
Lady is ſitting in a fertile country, beauti- 
fully diverſified with fields, trees, and pre- 
cipices; ſhe leans on her right arm, and 
with the other holds the Infant, who is ly- 
ing on part of her mantle, and her face, in 
which tenderneſs is moſt admirably diſ- 
played, is cloſe to that of Jeſus. Her veſ- 
ture 1s red, with a blue mantle, and her- 
countenance truly celeſtial The face, 


and whole body of the Infant, is extremely: 


delicate, whilſt St. Joſeph, leaning againſt. 
a tree, ſeems loſt in amazement and fond- 
neſs. In a meadow, at fame. diſtance. .is a: 


boy; 
of 
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which are admirable, near them is an emi- 
-- nence, with a variety of plants. In ſhort 
every part of this piece is maſterly. 
Beneath this are other two. One repre- 
ſents our Lady, the other our Saviour; 
they are above half- lengths, being origi- 
nals of the chevalier Maximo. Between 
the two fore windows is a capital piece of 
St. Jerom, in the habit of a cardinal, with 
his purple robe and hat. On one ſide hangs 
his cope, on the other a table with a carpet 
over it, admirably imitated, containing a 
crucifix, ſkull, book, and ſome parchments. 
The faint is ſitting in a chair, his left arm 
reſting on the book, his hand on his beard, 
which is very long ; his other hand reſts 
on the arm . chair, holding a pen, while 
his eyes are fixed on the crucifix. At his 
feet is a lion, whoſe ferocity is a beautiful 
contraſt to the contemplative aſpect of the 
faint. This is a very valuable original of 
Antonio Campi of Cremona. 

Between the two laſt windows is St. Pe- 
ter, an original of Dominico Greco, The 
figure is ſomething bigger than life, with 
the keys in his hand, and ſtanding on a 
large ſtone. >; 

On the ſide of the great door, in the 
center, are two flower-pieces, conliſting of 
large garlands, by the famous Mario. 

Over the ſmall doors are two pictures; 
one the ſcourging of our Saviour, in which 
Pellegrino has introduced all that force in 
the deſign for which he was diſtinguiſhed, 
eſpecially robuſt limbs, and violent mo- 
tions. The other repreſents the Virgin, 
and Elizabeth, with the child Jeſus. This 
is an excellent original of Leonardo da Vinci. 

The frames of all theſe paintings are de- 
corated with curious ſculptures and gild- 


ings. | | | 
The cielings of theſe chapter rooms are 
painted with a ſurpriſing variety of groteſque 
figures by Granclos, and Fabricio, ſons of 
Bergamaſco, And the cieling being arched, 
and of a great extent, all is elegant and 
amuſing, 8155 
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boy endeavouring to catch a horſe, both Over the two doors and two altars are 


four niches, with porphyry relievos. Two 
repreſent our Saviour, and the other two 


our Lady with the divine Infant in her 


arms; all in mezzo relievo, and carved 
with an exactneſs and delicacy, as if ſoft 
marble. Each has a pedeſtal with elegant 
inſcriptions, by Arius Montanus. 

In the prior's lower, or ſummer- cell, with 
grates 0 curious workmanſhip, are eigh. 
teen fine pictures, but of different dimen- 
ſions. One paſſes for an original of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, and repreſents our bleſſed 
Lady, Elizabeth, and the child Jeſus. In 
this piece, however exquiſite, the charac- 
teriſtic of his admirable pencil is not diſcerni- 
ble. Another repreſents our Lady look- 
ing. up to heaven, &c. the babe beholding 
her; and a third, Adam and Eve in the 
garden; the two laſt are by a good hand, 
Here is a repreſentation of our Saviour's 
miracle .of feeding five thouſand men in 
the wilderneſs; in this piece, very near all 
the figures may be diſtinguiſhed and count- 
ed. It was done by Joachim, a German, 
or Flemin The others are St. John in 
the iſle of Patmos, St. Jerom, St. John 
the Baptiſt, and a nativity ; theſe are ori- 
ginals by Don Sebaſtian Herera, director 
of the king's works, whole ſkill is univer- 
fally admired. One of the adoration of 
the Magi, with ſome others, are by more 
modern maſters. Laſtly, ſeven landſcapes 
of the moſt delightful rural ſcenes. In this 
cell is a curious book-caſe, an ivory cru- 
cifix, with the Virgin and St. John ſtand- 
ing by it. | 

The cieling 1s very beautifully painted in 
freſco. In the center is Solomon's deci- 
ſion of the diſpute between the two har- 
lots, by Franciſco de Urbino. Around it 
are feſtoons and niches, with the figures of 


the prophets, and gold medaillons of the 


four Evangeliſts; and in other niches, the 
theological and moral virtues. The floor 

is of black and white marble. 
In the prior's dormitory, or upper cell, 
are walnut-tree ſhelves, with elegant ſculp- 
tures, 
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tures, filled with excellent books. The 
eieling exhibits a beautiful landſcape. 
Over the alcove door is a picture of our 
Lady with the Infant, ſtanding, but drop- 
ping a-ſleep, and holding by St. John, 
while ſeveral little angels are ſmiling round 
him. Ir is a-moſt beautiful original, by 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

The walls of the oratory are hung with 
ſmall pictures, but of great value, parti- 
cularly an original by Raphael, repreſent- 
ing our Lady with the divine Infant, and 
St. John. Another a cireumſion of the in- 
fant Jeſus, an original by Pemeſano. Here 
are alſo two excellent pieces by Mudo, one 
an ecce homo, the other the baptiſm of 
Chriſt. The others, amounting to above 
twenty, are alſo in the religious taſte. 

On the cloiſter ſide, in the upper cells, 
is the celebrated beatific ſtate, by Titan. 
This ineſtimable picture was brought hither 
from St. Jerom de Juſte, at the tranſlation 
of the corpſe of the emperor Charles V ; 
his imperial majeſty, conſort and ſon of 
Philip IT. with many other princes of the 
houſe of Auſtria, are repreſented in the 
ſtate of glory. On the other {de are many 
faints of the Old and New Teſtament, and 
in the center 1s placed the church, in the 
form of a beautiful virgin, preſenting them 
to the Trinity, which, with the queen of 
angels, is exalted on an effulgent throne. 
The grandeur, attitudes, and tints, cannot 
be ſufficiently admired, = 
Joining to it is a piece by Raphael, re- 
_ . preſenting” our Lady in a chair, upon a 

large cheſt or wooden perron. In her arms 
is the divine Infant, and at her right fide 
young Tobias kneeling, with the fiſh in 
his hand, and relating his adventures and 
the kindneſs ſhewn him by the angel, who 
ſtands by. The ſmiling Infant holds out 


one of its little arms, while the other reſts | 


on St, Jerom, who 1s kneeling in a cardi- 
naPs habit, with the lion couching by him, 
and in his hand a book. He 1s joined with 
Tobias, who opened the eyes of his father, 


{ 
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On the church ſide are two originals by 
Titian; one is St. Margaret, as big as life, 


ſtanding near the dragon, with a counte- 


nance of moſt charming ſweetneſs, and 
void of fear; the attitude is alſo excellent. 
The other is the burial of Chriſt, the figures 
ſomething leſs than life. It ſtands in a 
kind of chapel between St. Margaret and 
St. Jerom, in the deſert; a capital painting, 
and of maſterly execution. 

Over this chapel is an original of Paul 


Veroneſe, where Chriſt, attended by the 


fathers of the limbus, viſits his mother, 
whom he finds in great affliction, and at 
prayer. Her face is of a moſt pathetic ex- 
preffion, with a gleam of joy breaking in. 
Chriſt is in a white mantle, and as bleſſing 


his mother. The figure next him is the 


good thief, with his croſs and cords. The 
patriarchs and prophets are diſtinguiſhed 
by their attributes. The figures are leſs 
than life. | 

On the other ſide are three pictures 
one by the ſame hand, repreſenting the 
martyrdom of ſome faint, without any par- 
ticular characteriſtic. .He is kneeling, and 
in an attitude of ſubmitting to the execu- 
tioner's ſtroke, his eyes are fixed on heaven, 
and his head turned from the ſuggeſtions 
of ſome falſe prieſts, who point to a braſs 
image of a Pagan goddeſs. The execu- 
tioner with one hand is baring his neck, 
and in the other holding a ſword. There 
are alſo many other figures, the whole 
touched with remarkable delicacy. 

Near the former is the corpſe of St. 
Laurence, after having been broiled by 
barbarous infidels, and his dear friend St. 
Hypolitus, with his companions, coming 
in the night time to bury theſe ſacred re- 
mains. The artiſt was Juan Fernandez 
Mudo. 

Between theſe two is another, by Lu- 
queto, repreſenting Chriſt naked, and bound 
to the pillar, with only the executioner, 
and a boy holding his cloaths; but highly 
finiſhed, | | 

On 
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On the fide of the deſk, where the por- beautiful, and 


tions of ſcripture are read, there is an an- preſſive. 
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,nunciation by Paul Veroneſe, the figures 


as big as life, but the amiableneſs of the 
Virgin's face, with her attitude, is beyond 
deſcription. The features and drapery - af 
the angel alſo, ſhew pudgment and delicacy. 
On high, amidſt a glimpſe of the celeſtial 
glory, is ſeen the Father, encircled with 
angels of a moſt ſtriking appearance; un- 
der that awful figure 1s the holy Ghoſt, in 
the form of a dove, emitting a glorious ef- 
fulgency, and approching the Virgin; at 


a diſtance, through a gate and jaſper ba- 


luſtrade, appears an elegant landſcape, the 
pavement is of the ſame ſtone. This is 
one of that celebrated artiſt's beſt pieces. 
The other came from the pencil of 
the great Tintoret. It is a nativity, every 
part of which ſtrikes the beholder with ad- 
miration. Some doves on the floor are 


finely delineated. The figures are leſs than 


life. Between theſe two is a wonderful 
ecce homo, by Titan. | 
In the cloſet, beſides relicks in curious 

caſkets, here are ſome original manuſcripts, 
as St. Auſtin de baptiſma parvulorum, one 
by St. Amadeus, and another by St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, with the works of the ſublime 
Santa Thereſa de Jeſus. 


- Over the altar, in our Lady's chapel, is 


a very beautiful ſculpture repreſenting the 


Virgin Mary, with the Infant in her arms. 


The altar-piece is extremely elegant, and 
has a very coſtly ſet of curtains. On the 
ſides of the altar are colle&ions of books 
in ſplendid caſes. 

We come next to the college and ſemi- 
nary, the cloiſters of which are of the ſame 
dimenſions, materials, and figure, as thoſe 
of the convent. | gon 

Between the two ſouth college cloiſters 
is a very grand court for public acts and 

exhibitions, its principal uſe was for the 
collegians to walk, and converſe together. 


that of the angel is very ex- 


In this area, or walk, are the halls for 
divinity and the ſciences. - The doctrine of 
St. Thomas, is that profeſſed in this college. 

Over the croſs-table, in the college re- 
fectory, is a painting by Leonardo da Vinci, 
which, though only a copy, 1s equal to any 
in the palace. The ſubject 1s our Saviour 
at the laſt ſupper. The original was painted 
by that admirable artiſt, on the wall of the 


Dominican convent at Milan, Santa Maria 
de Gracia. CERES, | 
Over- the altar in the co chapel, is 


an altar-piece with beautiful pedeſtals, pil- 


lars, &c. in the frontiſpiece a fleuron finely 


gilt, with mouldings, &c. in an exquiſite 
taſte.. In the center is a niche filled with 
a braſs crucifix, of incomparable work- 
manſhip. On the fides are two good an- 
tique pictures, one repreſenting the annun- 
ciation, and the other the nativity. 

On the right ſide, not far from the altar, 
is a capital piece of the burial of Chriſt, 
having on one fide an ecce homo, copied 
from Titian, and on the other a transfigu- 
ration from Raphael. Above the cornice 
is an original by Gioronime Boſco, in which 
is painted a waggon loaded with graſs, and 
on it the ſenſual pleaſures, with pride, and 
oſtentation, under the form of a woman 
playing on muſical inſtruments. Fame is 
repreſented by a winged demon founding a 
trumpet,” to proclaim the felicity and gran- 
deur of ſuch pleaſures. The waggon is 
drawn by ſeven wild beaſts, emblems of 
the capital vices, while crowds of. men are 
paſſing to mount the carriage, and mingle 
with the females ; ſome with hooks, others 
with ladders, ſome climbing, ſome leaping 


| upwards, ſome, after almoſt reaching the 


top, tumbling down, ſome are 'trampled 
upon by the beaſts, or periſh under the 
wheels; while others, more ſucceſsful in 
their folly, gain the ſummit, but are ſoon 


In the middle of the front is a celebrated | convinced, that after all their toils and dan- 
copy. of the annunciation, in the gallery at ger, they obtain only the common graſs of 


Florence. Our Lady's face is exquiſitely the fields. 


On 
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On the window fide is a piece repreſent- | piece, decorated with pilaſters and archi- 


ing the aſcenſion, by a Flemiſh artiſt, hav- 
ing on one ſide the virgin weeping, a copy 


from Titian, and on the other an afſump- | 


tion, a copy from Raphael. 

Next to theſe are the vaſt pilaſters of the 
arch, one of which has Mary Magdalen 
doing penance, the other St. Jerom ſcourged 
by angels; both originals by Polo, the 
drawings very accurate, and the colouring 
mellow. 

In the middle of the intermediate ſpace 
is a capital painting of St. Philip baptizing 
the eunuch, and on one ſide a ſmall piece 
of the adoration of the Magi. Over it is 
another diſplaying the ſame; but the latter 
is a fine original by Boſco. Anſwerable to 
theſe are three on the other ſide ; that in the 
middle is a large piece repreſenting St. 
Agnes, ſtanding unhurt in the midſt of a 
large fire, in which ſhe was to ſuffer mar- 
rdom. Upon one fide is a moſt beauti- 
ul Magdalen, and over it our lady with 
the divine infant, attended by a great num 
ber of other figures in a church of elegant 
architecture. 

On the wall over the prior's ſeat, is St. 
Jerom doing penance in the wilderneſs. 
On one ſide over the benches, is an Ecce 
Homo, apparently copied from Titian, and 
on the other a moſt affecting piece, by 
Boſco, repreſenting our Saviour dragging 
his croſs, while the Jews expreſs their in- 
human joy by the moſt rancorous paſſions, 
glaring in their diſtorted faces. Above the 
cornice 1s a capital piece of the deſcent 
from the croſs. | 

The number of children in the ſeminary 
are forty, beſides eight fellows, four maſters 
of art, and a preceptor. They are all un- 
der the inſpection of a religious, nominated 
by the prior. | 

Next to theſe is the palace cloiſter. From 
wall to wall within its arches, it meaſures 
218 feet. | 
On the fide facing the eaſt, is a large 
gate leading to the other royal apartments, 
in one of which is a curious marble chimney- 
Vol. I. N39. | 


traves, frize, and cornice, of moſt exqui- 
ſite poliſh and workmanſhip. 

In the gallery of the royal apartments, 
are excellent paintings by Baſan, all which, 
except a deluge, are originals, as are Boſ- 
co's; among thoſe of the latter, a capital 
painting with ſmall figures is particularly 
admired as a maſter-piece. In it are ſeveral 
departments. In the firſt is man at the 
creation, placed in Eden. The next ſhews 
him in the world, when expelled paradiſe ; 
and this is indicated by a pretty alluſion, 
the artiſt having painted a tender flower 
and a ſtrawberry, a fruit of a ſhort duration, 
the nature of all ſenſual pleaſures and 
worldly enjoyments, which like a ſtraw- 
berry, periſh with the day or fade like a 
flower. The different paſſions are repre- 
ſented in ſuitable emblems; the haughty 
and violent by lions, the vindictive by 
tigers, the tyrannic by ſharks, the proud 
and oftentatious by peacocks, the fraudu- 
lent by foxes, the gluttons by wolves, and 
the ſenſualiſts by ſwine. The painting is 
nothing inferior to the ingenious moral. 

In another department 15 the ſtate of the 
wicked. He who placed his felicity in 
muſic, dancing, gaming, and drinking, 
now fees the brilliant ſcenes changed into 
dreadful contrafts, and thoſe momentary 
delights into remorſe and endleſs torture. 
This 1s a copy of man, and a real exhibi- 
tion of thoſe vices and extravagancies which 
degrade him to a beaſt. 

Along the wall is a gallery, ornamented 
in a ſplendid and ſuperb taſte, and upon it 
are repreſented two curtains hanging down 
from hooks, ſo natural, that the ſpectators 
often endeavour to lift them up. On them 
is painted the battle fought by Don John IT. 
againſt the Moors of Granada in the plains 
of Higuernela, hence called the battle of 
the latter place, or the fig-tree, and not 
from any doubloons concealed in figs, falſely 
ſaid to have been given by the Moors to 
Don Alvaro de Luna. 
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This action was painted from a roll of 
canvas a hundred and thirty feet long, on 
which it was repreſented in chiaro ofcuro, 
the deſign very correct and ſpirited. No- 
thing can be more ſightly than the contraſt 
of the horſe and foot, with variety of arms, 


&c. Here they are marching, and there 
furiouſly engaged. The .king and Don 
Luna, are encompaſſed by Moors, and 


making great havock among them. Laſtly, 
follows the carnage and route of the enemy 
among the woods, &c. almoſt to Granada, 
where the Mooriſh women in their ſhort 
petticoats and veils are running up the hills, 
and others looking from the towers. 

On the other ſide is the battle of St. 
Quintin. Inſtead of the croſs-bows and 
targets uſed in king John's battle, we ſee 
carcaſſes, corſlets, pikes, piſtols, arquebuſes, 
cannon, and deſtructive fire. 

At the two extremities are two naval vic- 
tories, gained off the Iſle of Tercera, ex- 
hibiting galeons, galiaſſes, &c. engaging 
with the utmoſt fury. $65 2% 

The cieling is covered with ſtucco work 
decorated with a variety of ſhells, fleurons, 
&c. | : | 

The upper gallery on the eaſt, has its 
walls on both ſides covered with very va- 
tuable original paintings, moſt of them by 
Joſeph de Rivera, ſome by Luca Giordano, 


in imitation of Titian, and all the reſt by | 


celebrated maſters. A capital nativity by 
Rivera, Jacob keeping Laban's flock ; St. 
Peter in priſon, with the angel appearing 
to releaſe him; St. Philip the apoſtle, St. 
Francis, St. Antonio de Padua, &c. At 
the ends are two grand pieces by Guido de. 
Bologna, in very rich frames. 

In the ſouth ſaloon are two marquetry 
doors brought from Germany, of exquiſite 
beauty, and a variety of fine woods. At 
the ſides of the doors are four portraits of 
royal perſons. On the right is Noah aſleep 


and intoxicated, his ſons covering him; 
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laam, and the maſſacre of the innocents, 


great a prince, his ſucceſſors have filled it 


ſapper by Tintoret, a burial of Chriſt by 


another repreſents Chriſt with the angels 

miniſtering to him in the wilderneſs, 

the oppolite ſides, are the adventure of Ba- 
Bt; 


. 


* 


all originals, by Luca Giordano, in Tinto- 
ret's ſtyle. In the middle is an admirable 
St. Jerom by Rivera, and on the ſides are 
the ſacrifice of Iſaac, and the deluge, an 
original by Baſano, but not ſo large as the 
others. On the window are Lot with his 
daughters, the converſion of St. Paul, and 
Suſannah with the two Elders, three ori- 
ginals of Guarchino ; all in gilt- frames. 

The next is the apartment of king Phi- 
lip II. his conſtant reſidence, and the place 
where he died. The fides of the alcove are 
full of ſmall ſtatues of ſaints. When the 
oratory doors were opened, on being raiſed 
up in his bed, he had a-full view of the 
great altar. The furniture, cieling, and: 
walls are plain, and the floor brick. On 
the outſide of the alcove, are ſome very 
beautiful portraits of our lady, andother re- 
ligious pieces. Over the oratory altar is 
an admirable original of Titian, repreſent- 
ing Chriſt bearing his croſs, | 

In regard this was the apartment of ſo 


with twenty admirable originals; among, 
theſe are particularly diſtinguiſhed, a la 
Rivera, &c. a St. Antonio de Padua, a. 
St. Jerom by Luca Giordano, a nativity, St. 
Thomas, &c. | 
From this apartment 1s a paſfage to the 
queen's, which is of the ſame conſtruction 
as the other and gates of German marquetry, 
the ſame aſtoniſhing workmanſhip as thoſe- 
already mentioned. | 
The ſide of the under. gallery facing the- 
window, is taken up by ſix very grand 
pieces of Canxioſo, repreſenting the ſea- 
fight off Lepanto, in 1371, where Don 
John of Auſtria, vanquiſhed, burnt, ſunk, 
and diſperſed a Turkiſh fleet, far ſuperior 
to that he commanded. Between the win-- 
dows are other originals equally beautiful. 
On the weſt ſide between the convent 
and college, is the great library, which is a. 
hundred and ninety- five feet long, and thirty- 
two broad, with thirty-ſix in height, to the 
curvature 


curvature of the cieling. The pavement is 
of black and white marble in beautiful 
„ knots, all round is a jaſper border, one foot 
high, and reſembling a mirror, on 1t ſtands 
caſes, deſks, and ſhelves, in a variety of fine 
woods. ot ; 
Ihe concave part of the cieling is painted 
by Pellegrino, a work of tranſcendent exe- 
cution. On the two fronts over the cor- 
nice, are divinity and philoſophy. The 
latter is repreſented as a matron of venerable 
beauty, with a terraqueous globe before 
her, and to which ſhe 1s pointing. Near 
her is a groupe of philoſophers, among 
whom, Seneca is introduced. The figures 
are all three times as big as life ; but they 
appear only of the natural ſize, and' rather 
| ſolid ſtatues than paintings. Grammar 
ſtands in the firſt compartment, the next is 
rhetoric ; the third is logic. And thus all 
the ſciences are ſucceſſively exhibited with 
their attributes, and decorations 1n the moſt 
beautiful manner., Logic is followed by 
arithmetic; the next is mulic, immediately 
follows geometry; the laſt is aſtronomy. 
Theſe ſeveral ſciences are all repreſented by 
graceful female figures in becoming drape- 
ries, either holding ſymbols of what they 
teach, or expreſſing 1t in their countenances. 
But the moſt ſtriking ornament, 1s the in- 
vention of placing them. Each compart- 
ment appears open, and gives a view of the 
ſky, and in the middle are boys or youths 
at their fides, playing. The painter amidſt 
ſo many nudities, has maintained the purity 
of his piece. The ſtructure of this roof is 
ſupported. by four robuſt boys, ſomething 
bigger than life, with eſcutcheons, 
Among the upper windows are creſcents 
and concavities, with two boys leſs than 
life, ſupporting the arches through each of 
which deſcends an angel, with ſome attri- 
bute in his hand. On the ſide of philoſo- 
phy are ten naked men, ſimply as orna- 
ments, beſides gilt foliages, &c. Beyond 
theſe over the cornice, are perſons of 
eminence in that faculty or ſcience, all in 
à very proper and ſpirited expreſſion, 
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At the end of this charming ſeries on the 
wall towards the convent is placed theology, 
within a church. She is repreſented by a 
majeſtic woman tempered with mildneſs 
round her head, and from her face beams 
celeſtial effulgence, and over her is a royal 


crown. At her ſides are majeſtic figures of 
the four principal fathers, St. Jerom, St. 
Ambroſe, St. Auguſtine, and St. Gregory. 
Religion is pointing to a book, the ſacred 
{criptures, as intimating that on thoſe di- 
vige pages they ſhould employ their ca- 
pacity. : | 

The execution of all the figures, orna- 
ments, &c. all in the fineſt colours ſpread a 
beauty ſurpaſſing expreſſion. Within the 
area, are allo painted ſeveral hiſtories. 

On the wall towards the college under 
philoſophy, is the hiſtory of the ſchool of 
Athens, in the two oppoſite ſect, ſtoics and 
academics, whoſe founders, Zeno and So- 
crates, are repreſented as declaiming. 

Under grammar on one fide, is the build- 
ing of the tower of Babel, where the Al- 
mighty . confounded tongues; and on the 
other, the firſt grammar-leminary compoſed 
of Daniel, and his“ collegues with other 
young men. | | 

Under rhetoric 1s Cicero, pleading in 
defence of Caius Rabirius, who upon a falſe 
accuſation, would have been condemned to 
death, had not the orator turn<d the ſcale 
in his favour. That on the other fide is 
the Gallic Hercules, with the. hon's. ſkin 
and club, with gold and filver chains iſſuing 
from his mouth and faſtened to the ears 
of a multitude, whom he draws after 
him. 

Under logic on one ſide, is Zeno Ele- 
ates, ſurrounded by ſeveral youths pointing 
at two doors, over one is veritas, and over 
the other falſitas. On the other ſide is St. 
Ambroſe and St. Auguſtine diſputing, and 
St. Monica, his mother, praying for his 
converſion. | 

After theſe follow two hiſtories relating 
to arithmetic. On one fide 1s Solomon, 


ſolving the queen of Sheba's problems, and 
5k 2 
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on a table lie a pair of ſcales, rule, and 
counting table full of cyphers ; on the other 
part is a groupe of naked men, repreſenting 
gymnoſophiſts, who explained philoſophy 


by cyphers, &c. | | 
Next to the former under muſic, 1s 
David in one part with his harp dif Fling 
SauPs melancholy, the other is the fable o 
Orpheus, whoſe melody charmed Cerberus, 
&c. | | 

© Further are Mercury and Apollo, and to 
theſe ſucceed the hiſtories of geometry, 
where on one. fide are Egyptian prieſts and 
philoſophers, with their ſquares and com- 
paſſes, with the moſt exact juſtice reſtoring 
to every one his lands, after the inunda- 
tions of the Nile. On the other is Archi- 
medes, ſo intent on a mathematical pro- 
blem, that he fell unknown, by the hand 
of a common ſoldier, though the Roman 
general had given particular orders to ſpare 
his life. 1 5 
The laſt are thoſe of aſtronomy. One 
repreſents the ſupernatural eclipſe at the 
crucifixion, whilſt St. Dionyſius the Areo- 
pagite, with other Athenian philoſophers, 
are obſerving it with aſtrolabes. On the 
other ſide is king Hezekiah with Iſaiah, 
ſhewing him the retrogradation of the 
ſhadow. | 

At the end under theology, is a maſterly 

repreſentation of tlie council of Nice, com- 
poſed of three hundred and eighteen fa- 
thers, who unanimouſly eſtabliſhed the 
equality and. conſubſtantiality of the three 
perſons, and condemned Arius's doctrines. 
Under the effulgence reprefenting the Holy 
Ghoſt, is Conſtantine committing ſome 
papers to the flames. Arius 1s ſeen on the 
floor with obſtinacy. and malice in his diſ- 
torted countenance, _ 


The artiſt of the paintings, &c. was Bar- 


tolomeo Carducho, an Italian. 

The number of books is only eight thou- 
ſand, though no place is left void, and 
many ſingle volumes contain the works of 


| ſeveral. authors. Here are books in all lan- 


| Deſcription of the E SCUR I A L, from | 


» 


guages, the binding is red calf, and 
leaves gilt. 

Among the manuſcripts, ſome of which 
have been mentioned before, are the four 
evangeliſts, with St. Jerom's preface, and 
the canons of Euſebius Ceſarienſis, in letters 
of very fine gold, retaining the brightneſs 
and clearneſs of every letter, after an inter- 
val of above ſix hundred years, having been 


the 


| written in the reign of the emperors Conrad 


and Henry II. his ſon. | 

Two other rooms have been added, 
where are placed duplicates of all ſcientifi- 
cal books. Here are likewiſe many Arabic* 
and other prohibited books, incloſed within. 
an iron-grate. Nor is it without a conſider- 
able number of manuſcripts in ſeveral lan- 
guages and on various ſubjects, to which 
all have free acceſs. Many of theſe are 
nchly illuminated. Here are particularly 
very ancient Bibles in different languages, 
all agreeing with the Complutenſian Poly- 
glot, and one written in Greek by the em-- 
peror Catacuzenus, moſtly agreeing with. 
the ſeptuagint. Here are many large. vo- 


lumes in a Gothic letter, of. the proceedings 


of councils ;. likewiſe feveral originals of the 
Greek fathers, St. Athanaſius, St. Baſil, 
St. Nazianzen, St. Chryſoſtom, &c. 

It alſo contains a great variety of ancient 


coins, medals, and bronzes, among which 


is a ſilver ſkeket of the ſanctuary. 
The number of books in the three rooms 
exceeds eighteen thouſand, excluſive of 
leſſer collections in the monks cells, left by 
the founder, and theſe have been aug- 
mented, not a curious book coming out,, 
eſpecially ſcientifical, but one or other pur- 
chaſes a copy. | 8 
In the principal library is a 1 2 
weighing ſeven pounds, which can ſuſpend 


a piece of iron of above a quarter of a hun- 


dred weight. 
The whole expence of this amazing. 


ſtructure, amounted to five millions, two 


hundred and ſixty thouſand, five hundred 


and ſeventy ducats. If to this be . * 
a | the: 
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the ſilks, brocades, &c. the coſt would not 
exceed 600,200,000 ducats. 
The crown and glory of this ſuperb 
ſtructure, is the pantheon chapel, the ſe- 
ulchre of the monarchs of Spain; the plan 
was Philip Ild's, the beginning the work was 
reſerved for Philip III. and Philip IV. com- 
pleted it. The principal artiſt was John 
Baptiſt Crecencio, brother to the cardinal 
of this name, a native of Rome. The others 
was Pedro Lizargarate, a native of Biſcay, 
under whoſe direction all the ſepulchres and 
bronzes were performed. | 
It was his majeſty's pleaſure, that the 
pantheon ſhould be in the loweſt chapel 
under the great altar. The floor was ſunk 
five feet and an half, for procuring a pro- 
per height, and the execution was begun in 
1617, but an untimely death prevented the 
accompliſnment; for within little more than 
three years it was entirely paved, encruſted 
and embelliſhed with the moſt exquiſite 
work in marble, jaſper, and gilt braſs. In 
the time of Philip IV. a ſpring which roſe in 
the pantheon being diverted, a proper light 
admitted by means of a very large window, 
and a commodious avenue opened with a 


ſtately entrance, all according to a plan of 


father Nicolas, vicar of the monaſtery, after- 
wards appointed director of the work, who in 
leſs than nine years, finiſhed the pantheon, 
with ail its various embelliſhments. 
The portal 1s one of the fineſt pieces in 
the Compoſite order in the world. The 
principal members are of black marble, 
from the quarries of Toledo, regularly 
veined and ſpotted with white. In the 
lefſer parts, gems, gold, ſilver, and bronze 
unite their Juſtre. On the ſides are two 
pillars in relievo, with their baſes and ca- 
pitals, beſides the jambs and lintels, formed 
out of one block of marble. Over this is 
the frize and the figures, to the number of 
den, ſupporting the crown, all of different 

kinds of marble, inlaid with various ſpecies 
of metal. 5 

The pedeſtals, eapitals, &c. are of braſs 


baluſtrade of gilt braſs, and unparallelled 


workmanſhip. | 

The firſt object which attracts the eye, is 
a plane of black Itahan marble, tour feet 
broad and three high, containing an epitaph 


in gold letters for the Spaniſh monarchs, 


particularly the emperor Charles V. and 
kings, Philip II. III. and IV. Round it 
are ſeveral marble and bronze embelliſh- 
ments, as images, &c. that ſerve as ſup- 
porters to an open frontiſpiece, entirely of 
bronze, on each fide. of which are two 
female ſtatues in a reclining attitude, finely 
executed; that on the right repreſents hu- 
man nature as ſinking under the agonies of 
death, with a crown dropping from her 
head and a ſceptre from her left hand, 
which ſtill holds a tablet, with this inſcrip- 
tion, „nature dies,” In the right ſhe 
holds an ax, with which ſhe deſtroys the 
flowers of a cornucopia. The other holds 
in her right hand a tablet, with words to 
this purpoſe, © hope exults;“ in her left is 
a flaming urn. The expreſſion in the 
countenance, attitude, and geſtures of both 


figures, is ſuch, that the bronze ſeems ani- 


mated. | 
Between theſe ſtatues as the centre of 


the frontiſpiece, is the royal ſhield, the 
whole conſiſting of gems and the fineſt 
metals. The red is inlaid with jaſper, the 
white with ſilver, the blue with lapis lazuli, 
and the pales and feſſes are bronze gilt, the 
caſtles of the ſame metal, with the windows 
and gates of lapis lazuli; the lions and 
eagles in very ſpirited poſtures, are of gold 
enamelled, with various colours; the po- 
megranate is alſo of gold enamelled with 
red and green, the fleur-de-luces and bars, 
being of poliſhed. gold. It is ſurrounded 
with the colour peculiar to the order of the 
golden fleece, and ſurmounted by an im- 
perial crown. - Over the whole is a globe. 
and croſs. On the ſide are two pilaſters, 
and behind theſe two others forming an- 


arch. . 
From this portal we deſcend a ſtairrcaſe, 


enamelled with gold. Before the door is a 


compoſed of the fineſt Tortola jaſpers and 
Toledo 
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Toledo marbles, beautifully variegated, 


exquiſitely poliſhed, and the junctures ſo 


maſterly, as to appear to be only one ſingle 
piece. The length is ſixty- four feet, and 
conſiſts of thirty- four ſteps divided into 
three flights by the like number of landing 
places. The baluſtrades are of beautiful 
jaſper marquetry, with marble mouldings. 
Over the baluſtrade on one ſide, are panes 
of jaſper, with marble mouldings; ſo that 
every piece is executed in the moſt elabo- 
rate manner. On the other ſide are im- 
poſts, forming equidiſtant arcades, and 
theſe are of jaſper. | 

In the middle hangs a gilt luſtre with 
fix cornucopias, a piece of exquiſite work- 
manſhip. When the twelve lamps are 
lighted, they produce innumerable others in 
the jaſpers. | | 

At. the third landing place is the pan- 
theon door, decorated with four pilaſters, 
the two firſt of jaſper, and the two other 
of bronze, together with a beautiful Lntel 
and baluftrade. The pedeſtals here are in- 
laid with marble, the pavement between the 
pilaſters is of poliſhed jaſper, and other cu- 
rious ſtones. The cieling, perhaps the fineſt 
piece ever performed by human hands, re- 
minds us of Jacob's ladder, the end of which 
reached to heayen. It is here, indeed, re- 
verſed, Jacob's being an aſcent to life, and 
this a deſcent to the grave. 

Upon entering this auguſt cemetry of 
the kings of Spain, the ſymmetry of its 
ſeveral parts, the variety of colours reflected 
from ſuch coſtly materials, the workman- 
ſhip of its ornaments ſhew at firſt ſight that 


nature, power, and art ,were combined to | 


diſplay every poſſible beauty, and all with- 
out offending that gravity and ſolemnity 
eſſential to edifices, deſigned for the re- 
ception of the dead. The order of its ar- 
chitecture is the Compolite. Its circum- 
ference at an equal diſtance from the centre, 
is a hundred and thirteen feet; the diameter, 
from wall to wall, is ſomething above thirty- 
ſix feet; the height from the pavement to 
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on the croſs. 
pilaſters, and within a ſquare frame, is re- 


the central ſtone a- top, is thirty- eight feet, | 


. { 


and its figure perfectly globular. The 
pavement is a perfect circle, repreſenting 
the figure of a ſtar in rays, tormed of in- 
numerable gems, jaſpers, and marbles. In 
che centre is a fleuron, with . glittering 
' gems. 


Qver the foundation is laid a beautiful 
pedeſtal or baſe, and ſurrounding the whole. 


On it ſtand fixteen fluted Corinthian pilaſ- 


ters of jaiper, the baſes and capitals of 


gilt bronze. The pilaſters behind the for- 
mer are entirely of marble, and the inter- 
vals filled with marble tablets of beautiful 
ſculpture and mouldings of gilt braſs. In 
the middle of theſe tablets are ſeveral angels 
of the ſame metal, three feet high, and of 


a beauty truely celeſtial; they are in a fly- 
ing attitude, and the expreſſion juſt and 


ſpirited; all have their arms extended. In 


one hand they hold lighted flambeaux, 


with the other they point upward. 

The ſarcophagi or coffins are placed in 
the niches all round the pantheon. The 
marble of which they are made, is re- 
markable for fineneſs of grain and beauty 
of colour, being variouſly ornamented. | 

In the middle of the altar-piece is a 
nich of a moſt elegant deſign and amazing 
beauty, where is ſeen, the "la expiring 
On the ſides are two marble 


preſented the ſun of righteouſneſs. This 
crucifix, which is of gilt braſs, five feet 
high and made at Rome by the pope's ſta- 
tuary, engages the attention of connoiſ- 
ſeurs. The croſs is black Biſcay marble ex- 
quiſitely poliſhed. | 
The ring, in the middle of which is the 
key-ſtone, forms a moſt ſplendid fleuron 
eighteen feet in circumference; it is of 
brals gilt, the workmanſhip incomparable, 
the deſign noble, and the gilding of re- 
markable brilliancy. | 

From the fleuron a-top, hangs a large 
iron rod, to which is faſtened a bronze gilt 
laſtre, of unparallelled workmanſhip. At 
the lower end are the four evangeliſts in 
demi-relievo, over theſe are twenty-four 


| | cornucopias, 
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cornucopias, along the edges of which are 
cherubims, and above theſe eight angels, 
holding cornucopias, and the other eight 
are fixed to the heads of as many ſeraphs. 


It is every where embelliſhed with feftoons, 


&c. and ſurmounted by a ſplendid crown. 
When the tapers in theſe cornucopias, the 
flambeaux held by the angels, and the 
candies on the altar blaze, no words can 
expreſs its grandeur. | | 

This chandelier was made at Genoa, by 
one of the moſt able artiſts in that city. 

On the right .hand in going out of the 
pantheon, is the door of a vault, which 
may be .called the ſecondary pantheon, 
where thoſe of the royal family who are not 
entitled to a. place in the principal ſtruc- 
ture, are interred. On every fide are three 
rows of niches, to the number of fifty one, 
for the coffins. On a part of the wall next 
the door, is an altar piece, and in the 
middle a good copy of Chrift on the croß, 
taken from the other of Titian. 
pane facing it, are two angels, whole coun- 
tenances ſtrike the beholder, ſupporting a 
tabernacle. At the removal of the corpſe 
from the former vault to this pantheon, the 
funeral oration was pronounced by father 
| Avellanada, from the dry bones in Eze- 

Kiel. 
his majeſty, that he rewarded the orator 
with a penſion of a thouſand ducats per 
annum, | N | 

In the ſacriſty built contiguous to the 
pantheon on one ſide, is a large alcove 
with four buffets, the wood and workman- 
ſhip equally curious, beſides embelliſhments 
of gilt bronze, and at the ſides two cloſets. 
Here are kept the utenſils, &c. Over the 
buffets is an ebony nich, and in it Chriſt 
on the croſs, all of ivory, and reckoned a 
maſterpiece of ſculpture; on the ſides are 
two pier-glaſſes, for the uſe of the prieſts. 
Above theſe are three pictures of the vir- 
gin; one is a copy by Parmeſano, of that 
celebrated piece called the Egyptian, from 


the drapery and deſign repreſenting the 


* into Egypt. 


In the 


The diſcourſe was ſo acceptable to 


The virgin is fitting in 

autiful country, artended by angels, 
her face touches that of the divine infant, 
who is ſleeping in her arms. Another is 
only a portrait by Guido; the third came 
from the celebrated pencil of Andrea del 
Sarto. Beſides theſe in the alcove, is the 
Journey to Emmaus, a copy from Rubens, 
three adorations of the Magi, with a nati- 


vity, and annunciation, by a Flemiſh hand; 


likewiſe a very good piece in which David 


is painted as a youth of a very mild aſpect, 


the crowning of our Saviour with thorns, 
and a burial of Chriſt, both by Baſano. 

In the other part of the ſacriſty is a pic- 
ture of our lady, with the divine infant in 
her arms and St. John, ſtanding by her; 
the colouring is fine, and the deſign ex- 
tremely natural. A St. Jerom and St. Jchn 
the Baptiſt, both originals by Eſpanoleto. 
A capital piece by Dominico Greco, being 
one of his beſt performances, and known 
by the name of Greco's Gloria, from a 
glimpſe of the ſaints in glory in the upper 
part, while one part of the lower exhibits 
purgatory and hell, and the other the 
church militant, and the faithful praying, 
among whom is diſtinguiſned Philip II. 
In the centre is the name of Jeſus with 
angels worſhipping it, the members of the 
church militant follow their example, and 
even thoſe wretched crowds which people 
purgatory and hell, are in the ſame reve- 
rental poſture. 

Having thus abundantly ſatisfied our 
curioſity about the magnificent palaces, &c. 
of the Eſcurial, we made a ſhort excurſion 
to a ſmall town in this province of New 
Caſtille, called Almanza, which, was ren- 
dered memorable, as in its neighbourhood 
was fought a battle, April 14, 1707, O. S. 
between a part of the confederate army un- 
der the earl of Gallway, and of the French and 
Spaniſh forces commanded by the duke of 
Berwick ; moſt of the Engliſh were either 
killed, wounded, or taken priſoners, by 
reaſon of their being abandoned by the Por- 

| | tugueſe 
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tugueſe cavalry on the firſt onſet. This | that they began to decline from that time, 
defeat proved fo detrimental to the affairs | This town lies 47 miles ſouth-weſt of Va- 
of the nominal king Charles III. in Spain, | lencia. | | 
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Cathedral, its immenſe Treaſure, particularly a rich Image of the Virgin, and Revenue, the 
Councils held in it. Of Cividad Real, its Inundations, Populouſneſs, and Manufaures, 


O Valencia, its Archbifhopric and Univerſity, Plenty of Water, Trade, and Manufattures, 


Quarters of Fow!s ſold in their Market. Of Alicant, its Bombardment by the French, 
great Trade, its Caſtle and Watch-Towers, the Santa Faz in its Neighbourbood. Of 
Carthagena, its excellent Harbour, its Fortreſs, Sc. Of Malaga, its Harbour and 
Trade, naval Viftory of the Engliſh over the French, excellent Wine, the Quantity of it 
exported Of Gibraltar, its Strength, taken by the Engliſh, frequent Attempts of the 
Spantards baffled, its Garriſon and Road. Of Cadiz, confiderable Trade, Strength, at- 
tempted by the Engliſh without Succeſs, Number of its Inhabitants, and Centre of the 


American Trade. Of Seville, its Bridge of Boats, Strength, Number of Inhabitants, 


; Univerſity, Cathedral, and Archbiſhopric, commodious Quays, Sc. With a ſhort Charac- 


ter of the Spaniards. h 


E next proceeded for Toledo, the 
capital, of New Caſtille, and an- 
ciently the royal ſeat of the Goths and 
Moors. Its Latin name 1s Toletum. We 
find it celebrated, as being the metropolis | 
of the Carpetani, and a place of arms to the 
Romans. It ſtands on a ſteep and craggy 
rock, encompaſſed by the Tagus in the 
form of a horle-ſhoe, over which it has two 
ſtately bridges. The land fide is fortified: 
by a double wall, having a hundred and 
fifty ſtately towers, and five large gates, be- 
ſides poſterns. It was formerly reckoned a 
place of ſtrength, but in the late wars 
about the ſucceſſion, it always ſubmitted to 
thoſe who were maſters of the field. The 
plain round it is ſpacious, fertile,” and plea- 
ſant, and fo well watered by the Tagus, 
that it produces corn, wine, oil, fruits, and 
in ſhort every thing that can be deſired for 
conveniency or delight. The air is parti- 
cularly ſerene and healthy; upon all which 
accounts, and the plenty and cheapneſs of 
proviſions, it is a moſt charming place. 
Here reſide many noble families, beſides 

entry, learned and religious perſons and 
; 32/54 with a much greater number of 
merchants, trades-people, and artificers, 


- Eſpecially in the ſilk and woollen manufac- 
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tures, which two branches alone, are ſaid to 
have employed ten thouſand hands, but at 
preſent very much declined, if it be true, 
that 1t contains not above five thouſand fa- 
milies. It is divided into twenty-three 
wards, hath twenty-ſeven pariſhes, thirty- 
eight monaſteries and nunneries, two large 
colleges, four grand houſes of retirement 
for women, twenty-five hofpitals, one of 
them called the Nuncio, like our Bedlam, 
for mad people, and about twenty chapels, 
The ſtreets are narrow and ſteep, and here 
are no leſs than ſeventeen ſquares or market- 
places. It hath a magnificent and ſpactous 
old palace, taken from the Moors, the 
ſtables of which can hold at leaſt five hun- 
dred horſes, and an antique mint, Here 1s 
no water but what is brought up from the 
Tagus, or ſaved from the eves of their 
houſes when it rains ; both which are pre- 
ſerved in ciſterns and pans. The former 
uſed to be raiſed to the palace, which ſtands 
five hundred cubits above the level of the 
river, by an admirable engine, now entirely 
ruined. This ſcarcity is ſomewhat recom- 
penced by a large common ſewer, which 
runs under every houſe, carrying off all the 
ſoil into the river. It is ſaid to be a Roman 
ſtructure. | a | 
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The cathedral is a noble ſtructure, three 
hundred and eighty-four feet long, a hun- 
dred and ninety-one broad, and a hundred 
and ſeven high, all of curious white ſtone 
finely carved, and in the moſt elegant ſtyle. 
Its roof is ſupported by eighty- eight ſtately 
columns, which divide it into five ailes, 
the middlemoſt of which is majeſtic, being 
divided into two choirs, beautifully carved 
and inlaid. One of them is called the 
chapel of the bleſſed ſacrament, and the 
burying- place of many of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchs. It is incloſed within coſtly iron 
grates, on baſes of jaſper, and on each ſide 
ſtands a braſs pulpit on pillars of the ſame. 
The other choir belongs to the canons, cloſed 
in after the ſame grand manner, and beau- 
tified with curious carvings in wood and jaſ- 
per. All the outſide of the two choirs is 
adorned with fine ſtatues in niches, and 
other ornamental imagery, repreſenting the 
hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament. 
Eight large and beautiful braſs- gates, with 
magnificent porticos lead to this fabric, 
over which is a ſtately tower, with a ring 
of bells of a prodigious magnitude. The 
number of ſmaller altars, lamps, &c. are 
too many to be deſcribed. In this church 
are 34 prime chapels, &c. 

Ihe treaſury here is of ineſtimable value, 
and ſtill increaſing. The cloaths, utenſils, 
&c. are of the richeſt materials and moſt 
exquiſite workmanſhip. The image of our 
lady here, has a garment covered all over 
with pearl and precious ſtones of very great 
value; and the paintings are anſwerable to 
the reſt. In ſhort, this is one of the richeſt 
cathedrals in the univerſe, and the arch- 
biſhopric, both in power and revenue, the 
greateſt next to that of Rome; ſo that the 
late queen of Spain, the preſent dowager 
obtained it from the pope, for one of her 
ſons, though a minor. The lands for the 
repairs of the church, are ſaid to be of the 
annual yalue of three hundred thouſand 
ducats, and for the dignitaries and canons, 
two hundred thouſand more. In this dioceſe 


are eight hundred and two pariſhes, to 
Vo. I. Nums. XL. 
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which belong ſeventeen towns, beſides ſe- 
veral villages. The whole number of per- 
ſons belonging to the cathedral is ſix hun- 
dred. Here are alſo eight buſhels of bread 
diſtributed every day to poor people, and 
thirty indigent perſons maintained out of 
the prelate's charity. | 

In this city ſeveral national councils were 
celebrated before and ſince the Mooriſh 
conqueſt, They reckon about twenty ſtill 
upon record, beſides many more whoſe acts 
were probably loſt. Among theſe was än 
Arian council, held under king Levigild, 
in the year 579, in which a number of 
biſhops not only condemned afreſh, and that 
with great rancour, all the oppoſite doc- 
trines of the orthodox, but hkewile ordained 
that no Trinitarian ſhould be admitted as 
a convert to Ariamſm, without public re- 
cantation and re- baptiſation. The Caſtil- 
lian language is ſpoken here in its greateſt 
purity, and lies about thirty-ſix miles from 
Madrid. 

Its ſituation 1s almoſt in the very center 
of Spain. Without its walls on the north- 
ſide, are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of a noble 
Roman amphitheatre. 

After ſurveying the curioſities in To- 
ledo, we proceeded to Cividad Real, in the 
ſame province of New Caſtille. It is an 
elegant and well inhabited city of La Man- 
cha, but is unhappily ſituated in ſo deep a 
bottom, that for want of a current to carry 
off the waters that come pouring down the 
adjacent hills, it is in continual danger of 
being overflown, and has been very much 
damaged by them, eſpecially in the year 
1508, when the river Guadiana increaſed | 
the calamity, for many of the inhabitants 
loſt their lives, and a great number of their 
houſes were deſtroyed, beſides other conſider- 
able damage. Theſe inundations, which fre- 
quently kappen, come rolling down with 
ſuch ſuddenneſs and vehemence, that the 
inhabitants have hardly time to elcape to 
the higher lands and ſave themſelves, eſ- 
pecially when they fall out in the night 
time; for which reaſon they have watchmen 
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by ringing or tolling a large bell. Not- 
withſtanding this unhappy ſituation the 
city is very populous, and carries on ſeve- 
ral manufactures, and is particularly fa- 
mous for making of gloves. The inhabit- 
ants amount to twelve hundred families 
in three pariſhes, with four monaſteries, 
two nunneries, a college for maintaining 
twelve ancient men of good birth, and three 
hoſpitals. The city has a ſtrong ſtately 
wall, and is about 96 miles ſouth of Ma- 
drid. | 

In our journey from Cividad Real to Va- 
lencia, we met with vaſt flocks of ſheep and 
goats going towards the Sierra Morena out 
of Caſtille, it being the cuſtom to feed their 
flocks all ſummer upon the mountains of 
Caſtille, and in winter on the Sierra Mo- 
rena. | | 

Valencia, the capital of the province of 
the ſame name, ſtands on the ſhady banks 
of the river Turio, over which it has five 
ſtately bridges, and ſtands about a mile and 
an half from the ſea. It ſeems to have 
been built originally by the Romans, the 
name of Valencia being equivalent to Ro- 
ma. It was, however, deſtroyed by Pom- 
pey, and a little after rebuilt by Czar, 
and called Colonia Julia Valencia. It ſtands 
on the oppoſite bank of the river, where 
the famous city of Saguntum formerly 
ſtood. Its preſent form 1s almoſt circular, 
being ſurrounded with a ſtout wall, adorned 
with many ſtately towers, and has thirteen 
gates; it is about ſix thouſand four hun- 
dred and forty paces in circuit. Its ſea- 
port Grao, which ſtands on the Mediter- 
ranean, furniſhes 1t with every thing either 
for convenience or delight, particularly a 
_ vaſt variety of ſea-fiſh, and its neighbour- 
ing lake of Albuſera, with great abundance 
of water-fowl and freſh water fiſh, as does 
the fertile country round with exuberance 
of corn, wine, oil, fruits, herbs, and other 
proviſions ; ſo induſtrious are the inhabit- 
ants in this neighbourhood, that the ground 


variety of manufactures: carried on here, 
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for ſilk, wheat, and other European grain, 
maize, or Indian corn, ſowing * latter as 
ſoon as the former is cut down, grapes 
and olives. But ſometimes they complain 
of bad crops for want of rain, which al. 
moſt ruins this country. The parts about 
Valencia being thus well cultivated, are 
very populous. The mulberry-trees are 
planted in rows all the fields over. The in- 
habitants in the city amount to fifteen 
thouſand families in fourteen pariſhes, forty. 
eight monaſteries and nunneries, beſides. 
four foundations of the military order, fix 
chapels, fix hoſpitals, and twenty fraterni- 
ties, which eyery year marry out a hundred 
and thirty poor maidens. Here is alſo a 
celebrated univerſity with five colleges and 
a number of eminent men for their learning; 
tho* Mr. Willoughby ſays, none of them 
underſtand any thing of the new philoſo- 
phy, or had ſo much as heard of it; and 
none of the new books are to be found in 
any of their bookſellers ſhops; but we 
found matters much altered ſince that tra- 
veller was there; nor were the ſtudents. 
quite fo inſolent and diſputacious. 
Here is a ſovereign court of judicature, 
a court of inquifition, a curious exchange, 
and a guild-hall, the revenue of which is 
computed at a hundred thouſand ducats 
per annum. It is alſo enriched by the vaſt 
numbers of quality and gentry which reſide 
in it, beſides its great commerce and the 


eſpecially the woollen ; ſo that the cloth 
which is made in this city, is reputed the 
fineſt in all Spain. The ſilk manufactures 
flouriſh likewiſe here, the women and chil- 
: dren ſpinning it before their doors. They 
export large quantities of wine, oil, and 
fruit, And the inhabitants have an eaſy 
and agreeable converſation, without any of 
that ſtiffneſs obſervable in the reſt of the 
Spaniards. Tho' Mr. Willoughby acquaints 
us, that as they paſſed through the market- 
place, the people hooted at them and threw 


never hes fallow, having mulberry leaves 


parings of melons, &c. on their cloaks. 


On which he remarks, that they were 
| not 
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not uſed to ſee ſtrangers and travellers 
there, N 
Valencia is the ſee of an archbiſhop, 
whoſe revenue is worth thirty thouſand du- 
cats per annum. The cathedral has ſeven 
dignitaries, twenty-four canons, beſides 
minor-canons and other inferior prieſts. 
Among other valuable treaſures in this 
cathedral, we faw a chalice of a rich kind 
of agate, which they pretend to be the 
ſame our Saviour uſed at his laſt ſupper. 
They alſo give out, that they have two of 
the thirty pieces which Judas received from 
the Sanhedrim, as the reward for betraying | 
his divine maſter; they are of ſilver, weigh- 
ing each about two reals and an half, or 
about fifteen-pence of our money, nearly 
the value of the common ſhekel of the 
Jews. But theſe, if genuine, are of an- 
other ſort, having the emperor's head on 
one ſide, and on the reverſe, a branch of 
fome tree. The truth of the matter is, 
that the whole Spaniſh nation are very fond 
of ſuch antique relics, and the Valentinians 
more, perhaps, than any of the reſt. No- 
thing is more magnificent .here, than their 
grand proceſſion, which we ſaw on Corpus 
Chriſti day, on which occaſion theſe are 
carried with the utmoſt pomp and devo- 
tion. 
This city is abundantly ſupplied with 
water, not only from the river which runs 
along the place, but alſo from a vaſt num- 
ber of deep wells, dug in almoſt every 
houſe; ſome reckoning thoſe within and 
without the walls, at thirty thouſand. Be- 
fides yielding cool and ſoft water, they are 
ſaid to prevent earthquakes, and preſerve 
the air from peſtilentia! eruptions, by af- 
fording ſo many free paſſages to thoſe ſub- 


city ſtands upon a declivity, and is fo well 
provided with water. Upon all which ac- 
counts, it is reckoned one of the healthieſt 
and moſt pleaſant places in Europe. 

The Moors on account of the ſetenity of 
its air, to which the name of Medina Tiar- 
rech given it by them alludes, made this 
city their royal reſidence for a long while, 
till at length expelled by James I. king of 
Arragon, Anno 1238. In the retaking of 
this eity from thoſe infidels, that prince ob- 
ſerving what a ſtout reſiſtance they made, 


promiſed that which citizens ſoever firſt en- 


tered the breach, ſhould have the privilege 
of ſending a colony into it, and impoſing 
its arms, coin, and weights upon it. Ac- 
cordingly the Illerdans or citizens of Lerida, 
making a large breach, entered it ſword in 
hand, and with the aſſiſtance of the other 
beſiegers, having deſtroyed part of the 
Moors and put the reſt to flight, on their 


taking poſſeſſion of the city they ſent thi-. 


ther a thouſand of their braveſt young men 
and the ſame number of young women 


with their own weights and meaſures, and 
gave the city for its arms a ſingle lilly from 


their own coat, which till then had been 


four, but ever ſince has been no more than 


three. From this time Valencia acknow- 
ledges Lerida for her mother, and the lat- 
ter, the former for her daughter. 

Formerly the kings of Spain were not 
abſolute in the kingdom of Valencia; 1b 
that to impoſe taxes, raiſe ſoldiers, &c. they 
muſt have had the unanimous conſent of 
the three eſtates; namely, the clergy, nobi- 
lity, the cities and villages, repreſented by 
two deputies each. Belides many other va- 
luable privileges. | 

The government of the city is by ſix 


terraneous vapours, which if kept pent up, { jurats or conſuls; the city is divided into 


would now and then burſt out with greater 
fury, and do a deal of damage. There is 
an extraordinary common ſewer, ſaid to be 
a Roman work, by which the foil of every 
houſe is carried off under ground, without 
the leaſt ſtench or inconveniency, as the 


fifteen trades or companies, and it has a 
ſenate. There is allo beſides, a judge for 
criminal cauſes with an advocate to aſſiſt 
him, and a lieutenant criminal, a muſtafa, 
who has care of all proviſions, corn, weights, 
meaſures, &c. with a lieutenant, beſides a 
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judge for civil cauſes, who has an advocate, 
but cannot decide in any. above fifteen 
crowns. We 

The univerſity is governed by the town, 
who every third year chuſe a rector that 


mult be a canon. The other officers are a 
beadle, ferjeant, and puntadore, who is to 
take notice, when any profeſſor fails to 
read lectures. There are eight præpoſiti 
in this univerſity, four for divinity, two 
for the canon law, and two for the civil 
law, who have each five hundred crowns 
yearly. There are likewiſe four readers for 
philoſophy, ſeven for phyſic, one for the 
Greek tongue, one for the Hebrew, and 
two for the mathematics. Theſe have but 
ſmall ſtipends, but all their ſcholars pay 
ſomething yearly. If a profeſſor give de- 
grees to three ſtudents who are able to pay 
the fees, he may promote a fourth that is 
poor, for nothing. The degrees here are 
the ſame as in our univerſities. 
But in the year 1705, when all Ca- 
talonia had ſubmitted to Charles of Auſtria, 
the then nominal king of Spain, this city 
opened her gates likewiſe to the earl of 
Peterborough, and the Engliſh forces. 
Though after the unfortunate battle of Al- 
manza in 1707, as above related, the duke 
of Orleans at the head of the Spaniſh troops 
for Philip of Anjou, recovered it; fo that 
the inhabitants have been ſeverely puniſhed 
by this prince, afterwards their monarch, 
for their forwardneſs in revolting, being 
ripped of the greateſt part of their an- 
cient privileges, which, till then, they had 
preſerved with ſo much honour and bra- 
very. | 
= the markets at Valencia, and all over 
Spain, they cut hens and chickens into 
pieces, and fell them by quarters. Here 
they make large veſlels of goat-ſkins, for 
putting oil and wine into, and leſſer bot- 
tles which they call botos. The women 
paint here, laying on minium ſo thick, as 
f one daubed a wall with it. 

This was the firſt place in Spain where 
we were ſearched; and as we were coming 
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out of it, we were forced to give money 
at three different places to avoid it. This 
city hes one hundred and eighty miles ſouth. 
eaſt of Madrid. 

We next proceeded to Alicant in the 
ſame province, being ſixty miles ſouth of 
Valencia, and the ſame north of Carthage 
na; it is a famous city, and ſea- port, on 
the Mediterranean, the harbour being de- 
fended by ſeveral baſtions. It is not ſtrong, 
though well walled, and defended by a caſ- 
tie, built on an high rock by king Philip 
IT. On the. neighbouring ſhore ſtand ſe. 
veral watch-towers,' from which the veſſels 
of the pyrates, or Sallee-robbers, are ob- 
ſerved. This is a place of conſiderable 
trade, on account of its commodious har- 
bour, and well known to the Engliſh, eſ- 
pecially- for the delicious wines, and deli- 
cate fruit, which they uſed to bring from 
thence, as well as for landing ſome of their 
forces here in queen Anne's reign, when 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of Spain was. 
conteſted between Charles of 1 al and 
Philip of Anjou. Before that time the 
city was reckoned to have one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred families, in two pariſhes, one 
of them collegiate, with fix monaſteries, . 
two nunneries, and three handſome mar- 
ket- places, beſides hoſpitals, chapels, &c. 
The Engliſn made themſelves maſters both 
of the city and caſtle, in the year 1705, 


and held it till the peace of Utrecht, in 


1713, when it returned to Philip of Bour- 
bon, ſtyled Philip V. of Spain. 
This city is delightfully ſituated between 
two hills, and from its vicinity to the ſea, 
there is a pleaſing proſpect of ſhips conti- 
nually paſſing to or from the Mediterrane- 
an ſea. It ſuffered very much in the. 
war with the French, who with three bomb- 
veſſels, threw in about four thouſand ſeven 
hundred ſhells, which deſtroyed fix hundred 
houſes. Here they told us, as a great mi- 
racle, that above three hundred of the 
French bombs fell upon the cathedral of St. 
Nicolas, of which only one 5 thro? 


the roof; whereas the whole of the wonder 
| Was 
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was only to be attributed to the ſtrong cu- 
pola, and arches, which cover it. The 
French; indeed, bombarded the town with 
incredible dexterity, throwing: their bombs 
even over the caſtle, which ſtands a good 
way above the town, ſo ſteep, that we had 
enough to do to get up to it, though we 
found nothing there worthy of curioſity, 
or in reward of our trouble, except a fine 
proſpect. The people of Alicant were fo 
daſtardly, and unfit to defend it, that at 
the time of the French bombardment they 
all retired into the mountains, not except- 
ing even the officers, and the place had cer- 
tainly been deſerted, had not one Mr. New- 
land, an Engliſh merchant, plied the French 
with two guns from the Mole, and by his 
example encouraged ſome of the inhabi- 
tants not to leave the place to them: 

The gentlemen here, of Valencia, both 
in their drefs, and actions, imitate the 
French much more than the Caſtilians. 
They are of a haſty, vain, and baſe tem- 
per, and ſo bigotted to their Spaniſh punc- 
tillios, and fooliſn niceties, that upon a 
very trivial occaſion, they will either mur- 
ther one another, or hire others to do it, 
there being many of that ſort of mercenary 
deſperadoes in this country, who will ſacri- 
fice any man for a few pieces of eight ; and 
this they.commonly perform by ſhooting. 
Theſe aſſaſſinations produce ſometimes no 
ſmall diſorders, the friends of the mur- 
thered party thinking themſelves obliged 
to revenge his death, go in ſtrong bodies, 
ſome of an hundred, armed each with a 
fuſee, and four piſtols, in the girdle, and 
ſo traverſing the fields ſurpriſe one another 
wherever they can; never attacking their 
adverſaries, but upon a manifeſt advan- 
tage. And we were here credibly inform- 
ed, that two ſuch fellows had been executed 
at Valencia, one of which confeſſed: that he 

had murthered thirty-three perſons, and the 
other no leſs than ſeventy-ſeven. 

The government of the kingdom, or 


province of Valencia, is adminiſtered by a 


viceroy; but the town of Alicant has its 
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peculiar governor, who commands alſo the 
garriſon. All their ſtanding forces in thoſe 
parts, conſiſt only of a few troops of horſe, 
and ſome foot militia, for the defence of 
the coaſt. | 

This city contains between thirty and 
forty thouſand communicants. Their civil 
adminiſtration is by a juſtice, and ſome al- 
dermen. It has fix convents ; namely, of 
jeſuits, Dominicans, Auftin-friars, Carme- 
lites, Franciſcans, and Capuchins ; two 
nunneries, as the Monges de la Sangue, 
and Capuchins, and the like number of 
pariſh churches, St. Nicolas, and St. Mary. 

We made a ſhort excurſion about half a 
league from the city, to a famous convent 
of nuns, to which there is a great reſort of 
pilgrims, in order to pay their devotions to 
the ſancta faz, or holy-face, kept here, ſaid. 
to have been imprinted thrice on a napkin, 
with which Veronica wiped the face of the 
Saviour, all bloody, when he was going to 
his crucifixion. One impreſſion is at St. 
Peter's in Rome, another in a convent near 
Malaga, and a third here. Among theſe 
votaries are eſpecially many ſeamen, who, 
at leaving Alicant, frequently make a vow 
of performing their devotions here upon 
their ſafe return; which they do bare-footed, 
after a proſperous voyage. Its virtue was. 
the firſt time experienced, it is pretended, , 
in a great drought, when being carried in 
proceſſion, 1t rained. immediately, and that 
very plentifully. By permiſſion of one of 
the fathers of the convent, we viewed it, 
as near as the glaſs in which it is incloſed 


would admit, and we found it rather to re- 


ſemble the face of a child, than a man of 
that age, as our bleſſed Saviour was at the 

time of his ſuffering; and we overheard an 
Italian painter, who viewed it at the ſame 
time, ſay, without any ſcruple, that it 


was the worſt daubing he ever ſaw.” 


Once a year, on the x7th of March, 
there is a great feſtival celebrated at Alicant, , 
in memory of this holy face, at which time 
tis brought into the city. Great rejoicings : 
are to be {cen every where on the OT ; 
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and the night generally concludes with bon- 


the town. 


fires, and fine fire-works. 

During our ſtay at Alicant, we had an 
opportunity of ſeeing diverſe of their pro- 
ceſſions, and among the reſt, that on Cor- 
pus Chriſti day, the moſt celebrated in thoſe 

arts. The firſt pageant repreſented the 
Fiſtory of Adam and Eve, how the ſerpent 
enticed her, and how they had eaten the 
forbidden fruit, and threatened by the an- 


gel with a naked ſword. 'The next was 


Abraham's ſacrifice of his ſon Iſaac, acted 
by fiſhermen's children, who were taught 
their parts by the prieſts, and were paid by 
Theſe pageants are made. on 
waggons, with boards laid over them; both 
the ſtages and actors being thus drawn by 
men along the ſtreets. Theſe were fol- 
lowed by certain giants, in order to per- 


- ſonate the Gentiles; after whom came a 


ſerpent, repreſenting temptation, and next 
after this a dragon, with open mouth, to 
repreſent hunger. To theſe ſucceeded the 
ſeveral companies of tradeſmen, with their 
banners, then the Capuchins, Carmelites; 


 Auſtin-friars, and Franciſcans, each carry- 


ing the image of the founder of their or- 
der, and that of the Virgin in a ſplendid 
dreſs ; then followed ſome moortſh-dancers, 


' and the ſcene was cloſed by ſome dignified 
. Churchmen, and a few little children dreſſed 


up like angels, ſtrewing flowers before the 
biſhop, who walked under a canopy carry- 
ing the hoſt. | 8 

We next ſet out for Cathagena, or little 
Carthage, a city of Murcia. It was built 
by Aſdrubal, the famous Carthaginian ge- 
neral, two hundred and twenty-five years 
before Chriſt, and called Carthago nova, 
or new Carthage. Ir lies on the ſide of a 
hill, and fine bay of the Mediterranean, 
at the mouth of the river Guadalantin. It 
is one of the beſt harbours in the kingdom. 
The ſmall iſland Eſcombrada, ſo ſhelters it 
from ſtorms, that veſſels moor here in ſafe- 
ty; yet it is far from being ſo good a ſea- 
port as ſome are which lie near the ſtreights. 
It hath plenty of freſh water, and exports 
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great quantities of wool to Italy. The air 
is here ſo temperate in ſummer, and mild 
in winter, that the trees have leaves, bloſ- 

ſoms and fruit; and even roſes blow here 
at Chriſtmas. Beſides theſe productions on 

the ſurface of the earth, its bowels are alſo 
laid open for amethyſts, garnets, agats, and 
other gems. 5 

The city contains about one thouſand 
two hundred inhabitants, in one pariſh 
here are four monaſteries, and a nunnery. 
E is the ſee of a biſhop under the metropo- 
3 of Toledo, and is defended by a Wr 
tres. | 

The Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, 
Goths, and Moors, were ſucceſſively maſ- 
ters of this place. The latter held it from 
739, to 1244, when they were outed by 
Alfonſo the Wiſe. King Philip II. added 
many new fortifications both to the city and 
harbour, in the year 1570. It lies twenty- 
ſix miles ſouth of the city of Murcia. 

We next proceeded to Malaga, in the 
province of Granada. Here the Phceni- 
cians firſt built a city, which they called 
Malacha, or Malaca. Conſidering the com- 
modiouſneſs of its port, and ſituation, both 
for inland and foreign commerce, it very 
likely paſſed through the hands of all thoſe 
trading nations, that occupied ſucceſſively 
the coaſts on the Mediterranean, in one of 
the moſt pleaſant and convenient parts of 
which it ſtands. It is now one of the beſt 
roads on all thoſe coaſts, has a fine moat 
running into it five hundred and thirty pa- 
ces long, and twenty broad, with ſtairs for 
taking water, and ſeveral jaſper pillars to 
faſten ſhips to, alſo a chapel upon it for the 
ſea-faring people. The city 1s large, and 
of a round form, ſurrounded with a double 
wall, having ſeveral ſtately towers, and 
nine gates. On one fide, the ſea waſhes 


its walls, and on the other, not far off, runs 
the Guadalmedina, over which river there 
is a ſtrong and ſtately bridge, as well as 
over another little river on the other fide. 
The town hes at the foot of a ſteep moun- 
tain, is handſomely built, and populous, 

being 


0 


1 
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being defended by two caſtles ; one on the 
top, and the other at the foot of the moun- 


tain. The grounds all round being co- 
vered with vines, and the greateſt variety 
of fruits, it yields a very beautiful proſpect, 
both from land and ſea. How fine their 
wines, raiſins, almonds, figs, lemons, oran- 
ges, and other fruits are, is well known 
from the large quantities imported here from 
thence, beſides thoſe ſent into other parts 
of Europe; inſomuch that the duties paid 
the king, are reckoned to yield 800,000 
ducats annually. 

This place had been in the poſſeſſion of 
the Moors ſeven hundred and ſeventy-three 
years, when king Ferdinand retook it from 
them, after a bloody and obſtinate ſiege of 
three months, in the year 1487. 

Of cape Malaga, near this city, the 
Engliſh and Dutch, under Sir George 
Rooke, obtained a ſignal victory over the 
French fleet, commanded by the count de 
Thoulouſe, in Auguſt 1704. This defeat 
would have been more complete, had not 
the Engliſh happened to have exhauſt- 
ed moſt of their ammunition, juſt before, 
in the taking of Gibraltar,, and the Dutch 

ſent part of their ſquadron away, in order 
to convoy their merchantmen home. 

This city is the ſee of a biſhop, under 
whoſe juriſdiction there are only one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight pariſnes, but his re- 
venue amounts to 50000 ducats. The ca- 
thedral, like moſt in Spain, is a magnificent 
ſtructure, having eight dignitaries, ſeven- 
teen canons, and ten inferior canons. 

We from thence went on, and came to 
Gibraltar, the Calpe of the ancients, a fa- 
mous port town and fortreſs of Andaluſia, 
in Spain, The Moors called it Gebel Ta- 
riff, i. e. Mount Tariff, from a. Mooriſh 
general who landed here in. the eighth cen- 
tury; and hence its preſent name ſeems 

compounded. It lies on the ftreight be- 


— 


tween the Atlantic Ocean, and. the Medi- 
terranean; which takes the name of Gib- 
raltar. The town is not large nor hand- 


ſome, ſtanding at the foot of Mount Calpe, 


” 
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which was one of Hercules's pillars, in 
Europe, and about ſixteen miles north of 
Ceuta, the other pillar in Africa. On ac- 
count of its fortifications, it is looked upon 
as the key of Spain, and furniſhed with all 
the neceſſary artillery for its defence. It is 
built upon a rock, in a peninſula, and ac- 
ceſſible only on the land fide, by a narrow 
paſſage between the rock and the fea, croſs 
which the Spaniards have drawn a fortified 
line, chiefly with a view to prevent the gar- 
riſon of Gibraltar from having any inter- 
courſe with the country behind them; yet a 
clandeſtine trade is, notwithſtanding, car- 
ried on this way. The harbour of Gibral- 
tar is formed by a bulwark, properly for- 
tified and planted with guns. 

In 1704, a combined ſquadron of Eng- 
liſn and Dutch, under the command of Sir 
George Rooke, after bombarding the town. 
for two days ſucceſſively, obliged the go- 
vernor, namely, the marquis of Salinas, to- 
ſurrender. The ſame year the Spaniards 
attempted its recovery, at which time it 
ſtood out a memorable ſiege under the prince 
of Heſſe Darmſtadt; for between four and 
five hundred of the enemy, having- crept 
up the rock which covers the town, were 
driven down headlong next morning. So 
that neither ſieges nor negociations avail- 
ing the Spaniards any thing, they ceded: 
Gibraltar to the Engliſh, by. the treaty of 
Utrecht, in 1713. The Spaniards again 
made an attempt in the year 1727, with 4 
powerful army, but they were obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege at laſt, after lying before it 
ſeveral months. At this time they endea- 
voured to blow up the rock, but found it 
impracticable. So. that to this day it be- 
longs to the crown of Great-Britain, and 
ever ſince it came into the hands of the 
Engliſh, new additions and improvements 
of its ſtrong works have been daily mak- 
ing: to it, particularly by the ingenious co- 
lonel Skinner, who. has nearly finiſhed, 
upon the ſame plan, the large fort at the 
point of Ardeſear, oppoſite to Channery, 
in the north of Scotland, So that it is very 


_ juſtly: 
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juſtly obſerved, the Spaniards become ri- 
diculous by attempting a formal ſiege of 
Gibraltar, ſince it cannot be taken but ei- 
ther by treachery, or ſtarving the garriſon 
out. In Gibraltar reſide people of all na- 
tions, as Turks, Jews, and Moors, be- 
ſides the Britiſn inhabitants, and deſcen- 
dants of Spaniards. 

The ſtreights are twenty-four miles in 
length, and fifteen over to the African 
coaſt, and through theſe ſets a ſtrong cur- 
rent from the Atlantic Ocean, into the Me- 
diterranean fea, for ſtemming of which a 
good ſtiff gale is required. The garriſon 


1s confined within very narrow limits, the 


ground about which hardly producing any 


thing; ſo that they are forced to have all 
their proviſions either from England, or 


Ceuta, on the Barbary ſide; the live cattle, 


&c. from which latter, are of great ſervice 
to them. The road of Gibraltar is not ſafe, 


either againſt enemies or ſtorms, and it is 


only fit for heaving down veſſels to be ca- 

reened. | 
Ever ſince ſome glaring oppreſſions have 

been committed by the governors of Gib- 


raltar, a very lucrative poſt, commonly gi- 


ven to ſome old general officer, and com- 


this town has been erected into a body-cor- 
porate, exempt from the military laws, and 
the civil power lodged in its magiſtracy. 


It lies about forty miles ſouth-weſt of Ca- 
diz, and eighty ſouth of Seville. For the 
former of which cities, we next ſet out. 


Cadiz, the celebrated Gadir, or Gades, 
of the ancients, in the fame province, is a 
famous trading city, and ſea-port, on the 
north-weſt * extremity of a long neck of 
land in an fland, which extends from ſouth- 
eaſt to north-weſt, the weſt part of which 
is Cadiz, and the ſouth-eaſt the iſland of 
Leon, oppoſite to port St. Mary's, being 
Joined to the main land, from which it 1s 


ſeparated by a narrow channel of the fea, | 
by means of the bridge of Suaco, both ex- 
tremities of which are defended by ſtrong | 
works. This iſland, from fort St, Catalo- 


nia, to the ifle of St. Pedro, is five miles 


long, and from the ſouth point, near the 
latter, to the north, near Suaco bridge, 


about two miles in breadth. The neck of 


land extending from this quadrangular iſland 
is at firſt very ſmall, afterwards it becomes 
broader, has ſeveral windings and angles, 
and terminates in two capes, the principal 
of which, namely, that to the weft, is called 
St. Sebaſtiano. The iſland on which Ca- 
diz ſtands, and the oppoſite ſhore, form a 
bay twelve miles long, and about ſix broad, 
but near the middle of this bay are two, 
points of land, one on the continent and 
the other on the iſland, five hundred fa- 
thoms aſunder, on vehich are the forts Pun- 
tal, and Matagorda, which command the 
paſſage; within theſe points is a large and 
very good harbour, which no enemy can 
enter till the forts have been firſt taken. 
The Engliſh forces under the earl of Eſſex, 
landing on the iſland in 1596, took and 
burnt the town, having plundered it of im- 
menſe treaſure, and deſtroyed the galleons 
in the harbour; they quitted it in a fortnight 
after. It was again attempted in 1625 
and laſtly, in 1702, the duke of Ormond 


| landed on the continent near St. Mary's, in 
plaint made thereof to our government, 


order to attack the Puntal, both which at- 
tempts proving unſucceſsful, they were obli- 
ged to re-embark. But ſome infamous 
practices committed at the convent of St. 
Mary, abovementioned, brought ſome of 
the general officers who commanded under 
the duke in this latter expedition, into pub- 
lic diſgrace at their coming home, two of 
whom, having had their ſwords broke over 
their heads, were caſhiered from her ma- 
jeſty's ſervice. | | 

This city contains about five thouſand 
houſes,” and fifty thouſand inhabitants. It 
is the center of all the American trade, 
where the galleons take in their loading, 
and return with the treaſures and rich mer- 
chandiſe of Peru and Mexico. The city 
is of a pretty large extent, and furrounded 


with walls and baſtions, ſome of the latter 


being irregular, but it 1s moſtly — 
* 
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by reaſon of a ſteep coaſt, rocks, and ſand 
banks. 558 : 

The laſt place which we viſited in this 
province, and likewiſe in Spain, was the 
city of Seville, the Hiſpal of the anci- 
ents. It lies in a fertile country on the ri- 
ver Guadalquiver, or Bcetis, over which 
there is a ſtout bridge of ſeventeen boats, 
which joins the city to a large ſuburb on 
the other ſide, called Triana, where is an 
inquiſition. The circuit of the city, includ- 
ing this fauxbourg, is reckoned near four- 
teen miles, but the wall is only eight. It 
is pretty ftrong, and adorned with fifteen 
gates, and one hundred and fixty-fix towers. 
The number of its inhabitants is reckoned 
to amount to three hundred thouſand. 
Here is alſo an univerſity, in which the 
ſtudents are very numerous. Among the 
manufactures carried on in this city, thoſe 
of the ſilk and. filver ſtuffs are the moſt 
conſiderable. Seville is an archbiſhopric of 
great antiquity and dignity, its revenue 
amounts to a hundred and twenty thouſand 
ducats a year. It is allo famous for two 
councils which have been holden here. 
The cathedral is a large ſtructure, being 
partly built in the Gothic, and partly in the 
Moreſque taſte, with a majeſtic appearance. 
Its ſteeple, like St. Mark's: at Venice, is 
aſcended to the top by planes gently inclin- 
ing. Quite along the river there are ſe- 
veral curious and commodious quays, where 
veſſels of large burthen may lie with ſafety; 
and near the water ſide is a ſtately tower 
called Torre d'or, or the gold tower, which 
commands the whole river, city, and ſub- 
urbs. Here St. Ferdinand, who recovered 
Seville, kept leather money. Behind two 
altars in the cathedral are the monuments 
of that prince, his wife Beatrice, and ſon 
Alphonſus, with an epitaph in Hebrew, 
Arabic, Greek, and Latin. Fernandus 
Columbus, the fon of Chriſtopher, is bu- 
ried in this church, and has a Spaniſh epi- 
taph. The palaces of the viceroy, arch- 
biſhop, and the antique one of che Moors, 
are large ſtructures. Here is an ancient 
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aqueduct. Bread, wine, fleſh, and all other 


olives, and pomegranates, which were bet- 
ter here than in any other part of Spain. 
Spain is in moſt places very thin of 


towns, eſpecially thoſe in the ſouth and 
welt parts, are many ruins of houſes to be 
ſeen. Within a quarter of a league of a 
town ground is plowed, otherwiſe all a 
wild country. There is little or no hay in 
Spain, their horſes and mules being fed 
with ſtraw: at leaſt one half of Spain 1s 
mountainous. The Spaniards are not fo 
abſtinent as. ſome people think, if at any 
other's coſt. Their lazineſs and ſloth, be- 
ing always cumbered with a great cloke 
and long ſword, renders them poor; and 
poverty makes them fair hardly. They 
ſeldom mingle water with their wine, tho? 
very hot and ftrong. They delight much 


altogether upon mules, and ſeldom alone, 
theſe creatures climbing mountains better 
than horſes; they endure harder travels, 


in Spain are infamous for lewdneſs. Bread 
is very ſcarce and dear in many places of 


ſhoes made of packthread. Spain produces 
as good if not better wool than any in Europe. 


ſort of ſalt. The Spaniards have genius 
and parts. They are greatly attached to 


ſtanch Roman catholics, and had rather go 
on in the paths of their forefathers, than 
ſtrike out into better roads that are new. 
In poetry, novels, and the like, they ſhew 
ſpirit and invention, particularly the im- 
mortal Don Quixote, written by Cervantes. 
They are very grave and folid in their mo- 
ral and religious writings. They want not 
a ſtrong propenſity to liberty; and tho* no 
people are more loyal to their princes, yet 
they are far from being blind to the errors 
in their adminiſtration, which they, how- 
ever, conſtantly aſcribe to their miniſters. 


Vol. I. NY. 40. 
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commodities, are extremely dear, excepting 


people, and almoſt defolate. In all the 


in piemento or Guinea-pepper. They ride 


and are maintained at leſs charge. The inns 
this kingdom. The poor people wear 
They have great quantities of the very beſt 


their old -notions and cuſtoms, are very 


n * 


and all Portugal 
It ſtands on the north bank of the river 
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Civing an Account of Liſbon. Is State both before and after the Earthquake, in Novem- 
ber, 1755, with @ View f its Ruins. 3 | 


AVING thus traverſed the kingdom 


of Spain, and · given an account of 
whatever occurred curious 1n our road, we 


next were preparing to ſet out for Eiſbon, 


which we did by ſea. And after our ar- 
rival, we were exceedingly ſtruck with the 


melancholy appearance which this once 


flouriſhing city made by means of the dread- 
ful cataſtrophe which befell it, we mean the 
earthquake on November 1, 1755, which 


almoſt entirely deſtroyed the city, and great 
numbers of its inhabitants were buried un- 


der the ruins. So that it has not been re- 
built yet, namely, October, 1760. From a 
view of its preſent ſituation and ruins, 
which we have ſubjoined to this account, 
and from what follows relating to it, we 
have, for the moſt part, a re os of 
its ſtate both before and after the earth- 
quake, and of ſuch places as eſcaped the 
general calamity. 2 71 

This city is the capital of Eſtremadura, 
; alſo the royal reſidence. 


Tagus, and about ten miles from.its mouth, 


and about ſeventy-eight weſt of the frontiers 


of Spain. It is about fix miles long, and 
built upon ſeven hills winding with the 


river, from which it riſes in the form of an 


amphitheatre, with an eaſy aſcent. The 
town is ſurrounded with a wall, on. which 
are ſeventy- ſeven towers, and, before the 
earthquake, reckoned to contain 30000 


houſes, and 150,000 inhabitants. On one 


of them ſtands a citadel or caſtle, which 


commands the town. The ſtreets, being 
principally the valleys between the hills, 
are narrow, dirty, and ſome of them very 
ſteep; for which reaſon they are incon- 
venient for coaches ; fo that litters are ge- 
nerally made uſe of. The citizens houſes 
are commonly mean, with lattice windows, 
though thoſe of the nobility are elegantly 
built of ſtone, and have large gardens be- 
longing to them. Beſides the cathedral, 
are thirty-ſeven pariſh churches, with twen- 
ty-three cloiſters and convents for monks 
and nuns. The welt part of Liſbon is un- 
der a patriarch, by virtue of a papal bull 
granted in 1716, which contains twenty-one 
pariſhes, and the eaſt part is under the arch- 
biſhop, whoſe ones contains ſixteen pa- 
riſhes. The churches in this: capital. are 
very handſome, particularly. the ornaments 
and plate of the patriarchal church coſt 
the crown the treaſure of ſeyeral flotas from 
the Braſils. Here are ſeveral handſome 
ſquares, in the largeſt and fineſt of which is 
the king's palace, called Pago de Ribeira, 
a large and commodious ſtructure on one 
ſide; and on the other the river, whence may 
be ſeen large fleets of ſhips lying-at anchor 
in the harbour, which is very large, deep, 
ſecure, and commodious, whilſt others are 
continually coming in and going out. In 
this ſquare they hold their bull-baitings, 
at which all perſons of diſtinction aſſemble; 


and here alſo is the Dominican church, a 
mo = hrge: 
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large ſtructure, near which the officers of 
the inquiſition perform the auto de fẽ, on 
which occaſion many unhappy perſons, of 
a different perſuaſion from the Romiſh 
church, are cruelly tortured. At theſe 
dreadful executions, people of rank, both 
ladies and gentlemen, aſſemble, who are 
taught to rejoice at the racking and mur- 
thering of a poor helpleſs innocent man. 
The city, viewed from the river or ſouthern 
ſhore, affords a noble proſpect from the 

radual aſcent of the buildings; nor is 
the proſpect leſs agreeable from the town, 
on account of the river, which is three miles 
over, being full of ſhips from every nation 
in Europe; and beyond that a fine country, 
interchangeably mixed with towns and 
villages. . 

The harbour of Liſbon is one of the 
moſt commodious in Europe, it lying on 
the Atlantic or great Weſtern ocean, and 
being capacious enough of itſelf to contain 
19000 ſhips, which may ride ſecurely, and 
without incumbering one another, in eight- 
een fathom water, and the largeſt veſſels 
may even anchor before the windows of 
the royal palace. The two entrances into it 
are difficult of acceſs; ſo that the aſſiſtance 
of a pilot is rendered neceſſary. The nor- 
thern paſſage, called Corredor, lies between 
the ſand-bank and rock Cachopos, and the 
tower of St. Julian ; the ſouthern, called 
Carreira de Alcogova, is between Cachopos 
and the tower of St. Lorenzo, or Torre 
Caſtel de Bougio, lying oppoſite to it on 
a ſhelf in the midſt of the water. It is 
broader and more commodious than the 
other. This is of a round figure, and 
built all of wood. But fort St. Julian, 
which ſtands on the ſhore, is large, regu- 
lar, and beautiful. Beſides theſe, nature 
has provided it with another defence ; 
namely, the bar, which is very dangerous 
to paſs without pilots belonging to the 
place. Within theſe entrances appears a 
vaſt capacious bay, which contracts itſelf 
as it draws nearer the city; and on the 
ſtreighteſt part of it is built a third fort, 
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called Torre de Beleen, Belem or Bethehem 
Tower, ſtanding far in the water at high 
flood, but approachable on the ſand at low 
ebb. This name was given it from an 
handſome village oppoſite to it on the north 
ſhore, which was ſo called from a magni- 
ficent monaſtery of the order of St. Jerom, 
with a very ſtately church dedicated to the 
infant Jeſus. Here is beſides a noble hoſ- 
pital for the maintenance of decayed gen- 
tlemen, who have ſerved their king, and 
have no fortune to ſupport them when ſu- 
perannuated. Under the above-mentioned 
fort runs the channel of the river, which 
widens again till it 1s three miles over, 
with water ſufficient every where for veſſels 
of the largeſt burthen. IG 

No port town in Europe, London and 
Amſterdam excepted, has a more conſider- 
able foreign trade; ſo that the cuſtom- 
houſe on the bank of the Tagus brings in 
a conſiderable revenue to the king of Por- 
tugal ; and here alſo are unloaded all the 
valuable goods which the Portugueſe carry 
home from their American plantations, and. 
other ſettlements on different parts of the- 
globe. 

Liſbon, with regard to extent, is not to 
be compared with London or Paris, but 
exceeds any other city in either of the 
kingdoms of which theſe are the capitals, 
The form of it is irregular, ſtretching itſelf 
in length along the river, and in no place 
ſo broad as it is long. The greateſt breadth 
of it .is about the middle, whence it be- 
comes gradually narrower towards each ex- 
tremity. The houſes are, for the moſt 
part, old and unſightly, except ſome few 
which of late years have exchanged their 
lattice-windows, for glaſs caſements. Thoſe | 
of the nobility and gentry are indeed more 
beautiful and ſtately, being all built of 
ſtone, and in a grand taſte, taking up a 
large compaſs of ground, and being adorn- 
ed with fine architecture on the outſide, 
and rich furniture within. Thoſe ſtreets 
which have a deſcent are ſo well waſhed by 
the violent rains, that they are generally 

5 N 2 very 
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very clean and ſweet, whilft thoſe which 
ftand on the level ground, as has been 
hinted above, are intolerably naſty and 
ſtinking, from the vaſt quantities of filth 
and foil of all forts, which are either ſwept 
down by the rains from the. higher parts, 
or continually thrown out of their windows, 
without ever being carried away. 

The churches and monaſteries are indeed 
large and mazeſtic, and a great ornament 
to the city; but the former, though of 
more modern ſtruEture, are very much in- 
ferior to thoſe of the more ancient ſtyle 
but they are generally very richly adorned 
within. The cathedral, in particular, is a 
vaſt edifice, but heavy, clumſy, and of 
the Gothic taſte; yet, as itanding upon 
one of the ſeven hills, it affords a moſt no- 
ble proſpect at a proper diftance, when 
grouped with the reſt of the public build- 
ings. Whatit wants, however, in elegance 


and beauty on the outſide, is amply made 


up by the richneſs of its ornaments within, 
fuch as fine ſtatues, paintings, utenſils of 


gold and ſilver, of the fineſt workmanſhip, 


and enriched with variety of the moſt coſtly 
gems. | 

Among the many noble hoſpitals in this 
City, is the celebrated Houſe of Mercy. It 
conſtantly breeds up fixty boys, and por- 


tions out one hundred and fourteen mai- 


* dens, beſides an incredible number of other 


charities which are iſſued out of it, in re- 
leaſing or relieving of priſoners for debt, 
maintaining of decayed perſons that can- 
not beg, and aſſiſting of families which are 
aſhamed to let their wants be known, and 
other private donatives of the like nature, 
The great hoſpital here is obliged to receive 
all perſons, of what degree, nation, or re- 
ligion ſoever, without exception; it can- 
not refuſe dne upon any pretence whatever, 
nor is its charity confined to the ſick, or 
fuch as fall into caſual misfortunes of bro- 


ken limbs, blindneſs, &c. but extends to 


naturals, lunatics, and foundlings. 

In this ci 

ternities, reckoned at a hundred and thirty- 
I » 


one, which are compoſed of laies, each ſo- 


ciety having a chapel of their own, and 
priefts to officiate in them. All theſe have 
a common treaſury, not only for the keep- 
ing up of divine offices, enriching their 


| chapels, altars, &c. with the fineſt croſſes, 


pixes, and other utenfils, but likewiſe for 
iffuing out great ſums of money to the in- 
digent. 5 „ . 

The royal palace above-mentioned, tho? 
but a fide of a ſquare, was intended to be 
built by king Philip II. of Spain, when he 
had ſeized upon this kingdom. Before it 
is a large ſquare place, where the merchants 
uſually meet. Almoſt contiguous to it is 
the great market- place of the city, and in- 
deed the only one that deſerves the name of 
a market, at one end of which are the 
ſhambles, where great quantities of fleſh 
are ſold. With regard to the ſlaughtering 
place, it ſtands at one end of the city, where 
all butchers meat is killed and dreſſed very 


ſlovenly. It is neither large nor fat, but 


5 y well taſted, if rightly cooked; 
or both the Portugueſe and Spaniards are 
noted not only for boiling and ſtewing eve- 
ry thing, whether fleſh or fowl, to rags, 
and roaſting it to a coal, but likewiſe tor 
mixing with it ſuch quantities of ſpice, gar- 
lic, onions, and other high ſeaſoning, as 
quite deſtroys the natural taſte of the vic- 
tuals. But the beſt ſquare in the whole 
city 1s that which ſtands before the great 
hoſpital laſt mentioned, and 1s called the Ru- 
cio. It is ſtately and large, the buildings 
about it beautiful and magnificent; and it 
hath many other delightful ornaments. Be- 
ſides the royal palace there is another near 
the river, formerly built by the famous 


marquis de Caſte] Roderigo, but confiſca- 


there is a vaſt number of fra- 


4 


1 


ted to the crown, upon that family's adopt- 
ing the party of the king of Spain, The 
caſtle off Liſbon is a ſtout ancient fabric, 
ſtanding upon one of the higheſt hills, but 
has nothing remarkable except its largeneſs, 
and its being built in the Mooriſh taſte. 
Liſbon, from a biſhopric, was erected into 


an archiepiſcopal ſee (and not long ago ſub- 
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divided into a patriarchate, as -has been 
ſhewn above) by John I. king of Portugal, 
in the year 1390, 'the yearly income of 
which amounts to forty thouſand cruſa- 
does, or about fix thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. And to this cathedral belong eight 
dignitaries, twenty canons, four minor 
canons, beſides chaplains, and other be- 
nefices. The ſame prince built likewiſe 
and endowed ſeveral noble monaſteries, and 
hoſpitals, in a very magnificent taſte, ſome 
of which have been mentioned above. 
And as he reigned above ſeventy-ſix years, 
and was very ſucceſsful againſt the Spani- 
ards, as well as in making his kingdom 
rich and flouriſhing, his piety made him 
teſtify his gratitude to the Divine Provi- 
dence by ſuch noble foundations, which 
/are in great number, not only in this me- 
tropolis, but at Leiria, Sintra, Santarein, 
and other parts of his kingdom. 

The univerſity of Liſbon was founded 
ſoon after the erecting of Portugal into a 
kingdom, and was in a very flouriſhing 
condition for a long time. King Dennis, 
the ſixth monarch here, and ſurnamed the 
Builder, on account of the many monaſ- 
teries, churches, colleges, and other pub- 
lic ſtructures, which he built in this city, 
and other places, eſpecially at Coimbra, 
was a great benefactor and encourager of 
it. But John III. the ſon of Emanuel, in 
whoſe reign the ſailing into the Eaſt-Indies 
round the cape of Good Hope had been 
* diſcovered, and who himſelf had made ſe- 
veral conſiderable conqueſts in thoſe parts, 
ſo that the capital was become, in his time, 
the greateſt emporium in Europe, thought 
fit to remove it from this place to Coimbra, 


the metropolis of Beira, and where the ſtu- | 


dents might more quietly purſue their ſtu- 
dies, - than they could in this trading and 
populous city : notwithſtanding which, it 
hath ſince been reſtored to its antient ſeat, 
and makes a conſiderable figure in this king- 
dom, though in all points much inferior to 
that of Coimbra, 


In this city there was formerly a temple 


dedicated to Minerva, in which were hung 


ſome rudders, ſterns, and other fragments 
of ſhips, from which ſome have concluded, 
that learning began to flouriſh here very 
early. In the time of the Romans it ap- 
pears to have been a conſiderable municipal 
city, though inferior to others in this pro- 
vince, It was famous for a breed of mares, 
as fleet as if engendered by the wind. 
King Alphonſo, ſurnamed the Chaſte, re- 
covered it in 1147, from the Moors, and 


| reſtored the Chriſtian worſhip in it. 


Thus large city is not lighted at all in the 
might, which is a very great inconveniency 
for ſuch as goabroad at that time. 

To-day we went to view the church of 
St. Antony, patron of Liſbon, of which 
he was a native. It ſtands near the cathe- 
dral.. It is a handſome ſtructure, and very 
rich. 

Contiguous to this church is the town- 
houſe, but has nothing remarkable about 
It. | 
At the gate of St. Catherine is an Italian 


church, very magnificent and rich, with a 


font and organs the fineſt in all Liſbon. _ 
On the eaſt ſide and bank of the Tagus, 
ſtands the mint, where they coin very pretty 
pieces of money. Juſt by is the arſenal, 
a very beautiful ſtructure, where is an equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of the king. 
The dock for building of ſhips is almoſt 
contiguous to the palace, where they work 
inceſſantly for his majeſty. With regard 
to the merchant-ſhips, they are obliged to 
buy them from foreign countries, as wood 
for this purpoſe is very ſcarce in Portugal, 
where they have only pine, even for fuel. 
At the weſt end of the town 1s a houſe 
called the Galleys, where they ſhut up ſuch 
ſlaves as the Portugueſe take from time to 
time from the Moors, with whom they are 
continually at war. Thele galley-ſlaves are 
employed, in the day-time, on building of 
the king's ſhips, carrying of water, wood,, 


&c. for the ule of the officers of the marine 
in 


* 


838 
in their houſes; and at night they are ſe- 
cured in the Galleys. | 

Beſides two colleges for the education of 
youth, here are two academies. The one, 
called the Royal Academy of Hiſtory, is com- 
poſed of the moſt learned perſons in Portu- 
gal, many of whom are very much diſtin- 

uiſhed for their rank and erudition. The 
Bo ſometimes honours this aſſembly with 
his preſence. The other academy 1s a par- 
ticular meeting of virtuoſi. ; 

Liſbon has no walks, nor any other 
amuſement than a wretched Spaniſh co- 
medy. Rolling chairs are much uſed here, 
as alſo litters for ladies of diſtinction and 
old men. But one ſees in Liſbon very few 
coaches, by reaſon of the unevenneſs of 
the ftreets. 

The climate of Liſbon is admirable for 
here ſeems to reign a perpetual ſpring; the 
{ky is fine and always ferene, and the fum- 
mer heat is very moderate on account of 
the north-eaſt wind which blows here al- 
moſt inceflantly ; ſo that it ſeldom rains at 
this ſeaſon, and yet the moiſt coolneſs of 
the night hinders the fruits from being 
parched by drought. Beſides, at their 
country-houſes they have large wells and 


ciſterns, together with little channels for | 


conveying water over their grounds. Thun- 


der is rarely heard here. It rains plenti- 


fully at the beginning of winter, The cold 


is ſo moderate, that they have no chim- 
neys but in their kirchens. | 
This country yields the beſt wheat in 


Europe, but it will not keep, being apt to 


breed worms. Yet they have not a ſuf- 


ficient quantity for their own conſumption; 


ſo that they are obliged to have a great deal 
of grain brought from the Azore iflands, 
the Levant, England, the Baltic, &c. 

Proviſions are very cheap in Liſbon, 
bread and fowl excepted. Here 1s abun- 
dance of wild. , hſh, and fruit. The 
rent of houſes is very cheap, except fuch 
as are occupied by merchants, and theſe 
are principally about the king's palace. 
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A little beyond 'the ſhambles is a large 
ſquare where the fiſh-market is kept, the 
beſt provided of any in the world. In the 
Tagus they take vaſt quantities of pil- 
chards. The fiſhwomen, who are as ter- 
magant here as elſewhere, are remarkable 
for the richneſs of their dreſs, which con- 
ſiſts in gold bracelets, ear-pendants, &c. 

In Liſbon are but three — of wa- 
ter fit to drink. They have no ice for 
cooling their liquors in ſummer, and the 
ſnow, which is brought at the diſtance of 
ſeventy leagues, is ſcarce, and very dear. 
Though proviſions are cheap, the inns, 
kept moſtly by foreigners, are exorbitant 
in their prices. | 

The Portugueſe tongue is a corruption 
principally of Spaniſh, and alſo an admix- 
ture of fome Mooriſh words, &c. Their 
women are very beautiful; and moſt of 
their domeſticks are Negroes, both men 
and women. | 

Here they have an extreme veneration 
for St. Bennet, whoſe relicks are preſerved 
in a | church of the fame name ; as 
have alſo old and ſick people for St. Gon- 
calo, in the convent of Dominicans, on the 
Rucio. | | | 

We here ſaw a proceſſion on Corpus- 
Chriſti day, which, for pomp and ſolem- 
nity, ſurpaſſes, we believe, any thing of 
this fort in every other part of Chriſten- 
dom. The ftreets through which they pals 
are ſtrewed with herbage and flowers, be- 
ing lined with troops; they are covered 
along the ridges of the houſes, from one fide 
to the other, with crimſon damaſk. Here 
one ſees grand luſtres, at proper diſtances, 
and magnificent reſting-places. Upon this 
occaſion there 1s in the palace-ſquare, and 
that of Rucio, a wooden colonade, in arches 
very large and lofty, in the form of a tri- 
umphal arch, varniſhed and decorated with - 
beautiful paintings, under which the pro- 
ceſſion paſſes, as in all the reſt of its pro- 
greſs, under cover from the weather. The 
houſes are hung with filk. The women are 
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| of an unſpeakable grandeur, and ſuperb 


ſeen very richly dreſſed at the windows, and 
there no man muſt appear. 

The king aſſiſts at the ceremony, fol- 
lowed by courtiers, and preceded by all the 
fraternities and orders of eccleſiaſtics, to- 
gether with the patriarch and his clergy, 
to which the mitred canons add no ſmall 
luſtre. 

The Engliſh ſend a packet-boat from 
Falmouth to Liſbon with their letters. 
Theſe are excellent failers, and live very 
well in the ſea. The trade which the Eng- 
liſh carry on to Liſbon, is more conſider- 
able than that of all the other nations in 
Europe put together. This conſiſts in a 
great quantity of fine and coarſe cloth, 
terges, druggets, ſilk and woollen ſtock- 
ings, all kinds of haes, hard-ware, toys, 
gold and ſilver lace, &c. lead, tin, coals, 
corn, cod, ſalt meat, Iriſn frize, and other 
woollen ſtuffs, eſpecially ſuch a prodigious 
quantity of bays of all colours, that it 1s 
thought they import into this country to 
the value of three or four millions of croi- 
fades every year. This great conſumption 
of bays ariſes from the Portugueſe uſing 
them for mourning, the tradeſmen's wives 
making gowns of them; to which may be 
added, that men of all ranks wear night- 


gowns, or bagnians, the outſide and lining | 


of which are both of this ſtuff. 

This capital has but very ſhght fortifica- 
tions on the fide of the ſea, and properly 
has none at all on that of the land. One 
of its monarchs, namely king Pedro, had 
a deſign of incloſing it within walls, of 
which ſome conſiderable remains are ſtill to 
be ſeen, but that project was laid aſide. In 
it there is only on the higheſt hill a. caſtle 
E well fortified, where a garriſon is 

ept. 

While we continued here we viſited the 
village of Belem, which is about two leagues 
below Liſbon. This place gives the water- 
ſide a quite agreeable aſpect ; there being 
in it fine country-ſeats, called Quintes, and 
magnificent convents, among which there 


is a monaſtery of the order of St. Jerom, 


> - 
* 


* 


* 


conſtruction, where may be ſeen the mo- 
numents of ſeveral kings of Portugal., In 
this village is a large and ſtrong tower, 
built upon a neck of land which projects 
into the river, before which all veſſels that 
elther come in or go out are obliged to 
come-to, in order to ſhew their paſs-ports, 
In proportion, as you keep going up the 
river from thence, its bed enlarges, and 
its ſides are lined with divers forts, at con- 
venient diſtances, juſt up to the approach- 
ing into the town, and the firſt place for 
mooring of the veſſels. From thence Liſ- 
bon 1s ſeen, which, as has been faid, riſing 
like a ſuperb amphitheatre, preſents to the 
eye, by its elevation, extent, and kind of 
natural ſymmetry, one of the moſt beau- 
tiful proſpects in the world. The Tagus 
forms alſo, before this capital, a very con- 
ſiderable port, as has been hinted already; 
but it is extremely open to the ſouth-eaſt 
wind, which ſometimes occaſions violent 
ſtorms. Of this there was a dreadful in- 
ſtance in. November, 1724, when about 
one hundred and eighty veſlels were ſtrand- 
ed, or periſhed upon their anchors. Tho? 
this river takes its riſe towards Toledo in 
Spain, it does not begin to be navigable 
before it comes to a little town called Sam- 
Tarem, about fifteen leagues above Liſbon. 
This city and kingdom have lately been 
thrown into great confuſion (beſides the 
terrors ariſing from the earthquake, ſome 
ſhocks of which are ſtill felt) on account. 
of the ſevere execution of ſeveral of its no- 
bles, particularly the duke d'Aveiro, with 
a great number of accomplices, for a plot 
to take the king's life, whom they ſhot at in- 
his coach, and wounded him in the arm. 
And as the jeſuits ſeem to have had no ſmall. 
hand in that affair, they have all been diſ- 
miſſed the kingdom, and ſhipped off for- 
Rome, which court by its nuncio, likewiſe: 
ordered to quit Portugal, very much fo- 
mented theſe differences: ſo that what the: 


conſequences will be, time can only diſ- 


cloſe. In the mean while the king has gi- 
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ven his only daughter in marriage to one | trees, the agreeable ſcent of which pre- 
of his natural brothers, a great favourite fumes the air at a conſiderable diſtance. 
withahim, and baniſhed the reſt; by which We were invited to one of theſe ſummer. 
1 0 act it would appear, that he means to ſettle | ſeats at Luz, which is about four miles 
3 the crown upon them and their iſſue; a from Liſbon, with a well-planted, delight- 
| meaſure this, which might probably give | ful, and walled garden, with three acres of 
_ riſe to all this ferment and diſturbance. land belonging to it. Among other ad- 
Some idea of the preſent ſtate of Liſbon | vantages of this place, the proprietor had 
may be gathered from the repreſentation of | the conveniency of going thither in a coach; 
| its ruins, given in the plate above-men- a great rarity this, among theſe craggy 

= tioned. And before we conclude, it uy mountains. Here we ſpent a great part of 
not to be forgot, that immediately after | the ſummer. | . 

the dreadful calamity which befell this un- | During our ſtay at this pleaſure-houſe, 
happy city by the earthquake, the Britiſh | we took particular notice, that, even in the 
nation, in parliament, very generouſly vo- hotteſt ſeaſon, we were conſtantly toward 

ted 100000 l. ſterling, to be given the diſ- | evening refreſhed with a cool ſea-breeze 
treſſed inhabitants, who had been driven | a circumſtance this, which we afterwards 
into the open fields at an inclement ſeaſon, obſerved in moſt places about Liſbon. 

and deſtitute thereby of every human means From this country- ſeat we uſed frequently 

for the ſupport of their miſerable lives. | to take a walk to the nunnery of Odeyalla, 
This ſupply was ſent them in corn, beef, | once ſo very much celebrated, but of late 
KX. an inſtance of publick-ſpirited benevo- | years extremely cramped, both in its reve- 
lence this, which cannot be ſufficiently | nues, and the free converſation which was 
commended! | allowed to that order in ſome of their con- 

About Liſbon are ſeveral ſummer-houſes | vents. 

and gardens, well planted, with orange- | 
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ving an Account of Setubal, or St. Ubes, its Salt, Number of Inhabitants, &c. Of 
Cape St. Vincent, the City of Lagos, its Bay of the ſame Name, and Conveniency of the 


Engliſh Fleet watering here ; of Silves ; of Tavira ; of Beja, and its beautiful Fields; 
of Evora, and the Number of its Inhabitants ; of Eſtremoz, its Earthen-Ware, Viſfory 
obtained by the Portugueſe near it; of Elvas, and famous Siege, with the noble Aquedut near 
it, and Victory obtained on the Campo; of Portalegre; of Coimbra, its Founder, Monaſteries, 
and Hoſpitals, its Univerſity, and Biſhopric ; of Aveiro, its Convents, and Nunneries ; 
of Oporto, its Harbour, Trade, excellent Wine, and Origin of the City, Auguſtine Con- 
vent, &c. of Lamego; of Braga, its Archbiſhopric, Cathedral; of Viana; of Bra- 
ganza, its giving Title of Duke to the Royal Family. With a Character of the Portu- 


gueſe and their Country. 


AVING been informed that a veſſel 
in the harbour of Liſbon was ready 
to ſail for St. Ubes, we took the opportu- 
nity : and, after a few days failing, arrived 
ſafe at the deſtined place. 

Its proper name 1s Setubal, though our 
failors, and thoſe of France, call it St. Ubes, 
by corruption. This was the ancient Cæ- 
tobriga of the Romans, and by the Greeks 
denominated Caitobrix. It is a conſider- 
able ſea-port, on theſe coaſts, and about 
twenty-one miles below Liſbon. It is ſi- 
tuated on a handſome and capacious bay, 
cloſe to the ocean, where the river Zadao 
diſcharges itſelf, and is much reſorted to 
by moſt northern nations, eſpecially on ac- 
count of the vaſt quantities of ſalt which 
are made here every year, and which they 
carry chiefly to their American plantations. 
The town has a ſtrong wall, thirteen gates, 
a great number of towers, and ſome other 
outworks and fortifications, which render 
it very ſtrong towards the inland. On the 


ſea-ſide it is guarded by two forts, or caſ- 


tles; the one an old one, and the other of 

modern conſtruction. This laſt was built 

by Philip II. when he had made himſelf 
Volt. L. Ne 0. : 


maſter of this kingdom, and is a tour, 
regular, and beautiful piece of military ar- 
chitecture. 1 LY | 

The inhabitants of this town are reckon- 
ed to amount to about three thouſand, in 
four pariſhes, with three monaſteries, two 
nunneries, five chapels, two hoſpitals, two 
markets, two conduits, to which the water 
is brought by a ſtately Roman aqueduct, 
from a good diſtance, on a great number 
of arches, a houſe of mercy, and ſome 
other elegant public ſtructures. | 

It ſtands on the fouth ſide of the Tagus, 
and in the ſame province with the metro- 

olis. 

8 The country round it has plenty of good 


wine and fruit; and it is one of the moſt 


flouriſhing places in the kingdom. But it 
has ſuffered very greatly by the late earth- 
quake in the capital. 

From St. Ubes we ſet ſail for Lagos, and 


in our courſe paſſed by the famous cape 


St. Vincent, the moſt ſouth-weſterly pro- 
montory of Algarve in this kingdom, which 
lies twenty-five miles weſtward of Lagos; 
at which city we ſoon after arrived. 


5 O Lagos 
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Lagos lies in the ſame province on a 
large bay, and very commodious, which 
opens ſouthward into the ocean, and where 
ſeveral fleets, particularly thoſe of the Eng- 
liſh, uſed to anchor, and took in water, 
&c. during the late war with Spain, in 
queen Anne's reign, as do alſo ſuch mer- 
_ chant ſhips of our's as are bound up the 
freights. The town is well walled, hath 
cight gates, and its harbour is defended 

two ſconces, or forts. 
ſite of the celebrated Lacobriga, containing 
about two thoufand inhabitants, in two pa- 
riſhes; with two monaſteries, one nunnery, 
- forme chapels, one hoſpital, and an houſe of 
mercy. It lies thirty miles weft from Faro, 
and one hundred and ten ſouth from Liſ- 
bon. 

We next went by land to Silves, once 
the ſee of a biſhop, and which {till retains 
the name of a city. It hes on a neigh- 
bouring bay, further inland, to the caſt, on 
a ſmall river; and ſeems very much redu- 
ced from its former ſplendor. We there- 
fore went through it in our way to Tavira, 
im the fame province, and alſo lying at the 
head of a bay. It is fituated on thi little 
nver Gilaon, that runs through it, and 
over which there is a ſtately bridge, and 
at the foot of it a ſtrong caſtle. The city 
zs walked, hath about two thouſand inha- 
bitants, in two pariſhes, four monaſteries, 
one nunnery, one hoſpital, and an houſe of 
mercy. It lies twenty-five miles eaſt of 

From the laſt place we purpoſed going 
northward into the country, and in our 
way went through Bea, a ſmall city of. 
Alentejo, which ftands ſomething high, 
and is ſurrounded with very beautiful fields, 
and forty miles ſouth of Evora. 

This city was anciently a Roman colo- 
ny; and Julius Cæſar ſtyled it Pax Julia. 
It was either a city of the Turdetani, or 
frood near their frontiers, as ancient au- 
thors obſerve. All the remaining track, on 
its ſouth ſide, being bounded on the eaſt, 
weſt, and ſouth, by the river Anas, or Gua- 


. 


It ftands on the | 


— 


Deſcription of the City of EV O R A, fron 


diana, by the ocean, and by the bay of Ca- 
diz, it was from its figure called Cuneus, or 
a wedge. It is ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, 
is of a circular form, and has ſeveral row. 
ers. Dennis, king of Portugal, fortified it 
ſince with a ſtout caſtle. The number of 
its inhabitants amounts to about three thou. 
ſand, in four pariſhes, with three monafte- 
ries, three nunneries, ſeven chapels, one 
. hoſpital, and one houſe of mercy. _ 

Our next route was to Evora, the Ebura 
of the ancients. It is a very old and con- 
ſiderable city in the ſame province, and its 


capital. Julius Cæſar granted it important 


privileges, and hence called Liberalitas Ju- 
lia. It ſtands in the heart of Alentejo, up- 
on a pleaſant hill, encompaſſed with moun- 
tains, and a ſtately wall adorned with ſeve- 
ral high towers, the work of king Ferdi- 
nand. | 

This city is thought to have been origh- 
nally built, and inhabited, by the Celts. 
It muft, however, have made a conſiderable 
figure in Sertorius's time, ſince that gene- 
ral beſtowed ſo much coſt and labour in for- 
tifying and beautifying it, and at the ſame 
time making it his principal reſidence. In 
many ancient monuments and inſcriptions 
ſtill extant, particularly a black marble ſeen 
by Refendius, among other works of that 
Roman, mention is made of a noble aque- 
duct which ſupplied this city with water 
from a vaſt number of ſprings, gathered 
up in its way, and conveyed hither over a 
long row of ſtately arches; and afterwards 
made a Roman municipium by Cæſar, 
whoſe favours to it have been hinted above. 
It was formerly the ſeat of the Portugueſe 
monarchs, having been adorned with ſeve- 
ral noble and ſtately ſtructures; but little of 
its ancient grandeur is now left, except 
ſome ruins which ſerve to ſhew its priſtine 
ſtate. 10 7 

This city has lately been fortified in the 
modern ſtyle, with twelve whole baſtions, 
and two half ones. It has a fquare fort to 
the north, with four baſtions, and as many 


* Its gates are ten in number, = 
the 
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the circuit of its wall upwards of three 
miles. 
thouſand, in five pariſhes, with nine mo- 
naſteries, ſeven nunneries, an houſe of 
mercy, and a good hoſpital. It was erected 
into an univerſity, in 1559, but hath al- 
ways been much inferior to that of Coim- 
bra. 

The archiepiſcopal ſee muſt be very an- 
cient; and we find that one of the biſhops 
of Evora aſſiſted at the council of Elibens, 
which was convened in the reign of Con- 
ſtantine the Great. After the expulſion of 
the Moors, king John III. reſtored it; and 
ſoon afterwards it was erected into an ar- 
chiepiſcopal ſee, under pope Paul III. in 
the year 1346, and hath been often en- 
joyed by ſome of the younger princes of 
* with the addition of a cardi- 
nal's hat. The revenue is about 60000 
cruſadoes, or 80001. ſterling. It hath ſe- 
ven dignitaries, with a great number of 
canons, minors, and other inferior prieſt. 

This city was recovered from the Moors, 
in the year 1204, and it was alſo famed for 
the inſtitution of the order of the knights 
of Avis, which in Portugal anſwers to that 
of Calatrava in Spain. The deſign of their 
foundation was in order to ſuppreſs the in- 
curſions of the Moors, to recover the coun- 
tries from them which they were ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed of, and to reſtore Chriſtianity through- 
out Spain and Portugal. To this end they 
had a conſiderable revenue allotted them, 
ariſing from ſome towns of which they were 
made lords. Other great privileges and 
immunities they alſo enjoyed under their 
grand maſter, who was commonly of the 
greateſt families in the kingdom. And 
theſe of the order of Avis had a very ſtately 
houſe in this metropolis, which was called 
the Friary, as its knights were ſtyled bre- 
thren. They had likewiſe a magnificent 
chapel, dedicated to St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, where divine ſervice was performed 
in the ſame manner as in collegiate churches. 
The uſual method, as appears from anci- 


The inhabitants are about twelve | 


Ons. 


ent inſcriptions, when the kings of Spain 
wanted to engage the Moors, was to ſum- 
mon an hundred, more or leſs, of theſe 
knights, who were to come armed cap-a- 
pic, and command part of their forces. 
And as they were commonly men of great 
valour, and military ſkill, as well as per- 
ſons dedicated to the ſervice of God, and 
religion, their preſence ſeldom failed of in- 
ſpir.ng the Chriſtians with uncommon cou- 
rage, and conſequently being attended with 
ſucceſs. But whatever the reaſons were, 
which we ſhall not now enter into, theſe 
orders of knights were at length aboliſhed, 
particularly this of Avis was fo, by Al- 
Phonſo HI. king of Caſtille, their revenues 


confiſcated, and no remains left of their an- 


cient grandeur, but in ſome inſcriptions on 
the ruined walls of their former habitati- 
There are at this day ſome towers 
and other ruins to be ſeen of their Freiria, 
which {till retains its old name. This city 


is fixty-eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon. 


We next proceeded on towards Eftremoz, 
ſtill in the lame province. Tt ſtands on a 
high hill, upon the top of which is a very 
ſtrong caſtle like a citadel; ſo that this is 
the beſt fortified place in the whole king- 
dom, the town, which ſtands on the ſide 


of it, being alſo encompaſſed with double 
walls, defended by ſeveral high towers. 


For when Portugal ſhook off the Spaniſh 
yoke, many new works were added to the 
town and caſtle. 

It contains about 6500 inhabitants, in 
three pariſhes, it has three monaſteries, a 
nunnery, an hoſpital, and an houſe of 
mercy. Here is a curious manufacture of 
red earthen-ware, formerly much admired 
in England, and brought hither for an or- 
nament to mix among China-ware, rather 
than any other uſe. Though quite out of 
faſhion with us, it is ſtill in requeſt among 
the Portugueſe, for drinking of water, and 
has an agreeable ſmell. But if the water 
is left to ſtand long in thoſe veſſels, it is 
apt to paſs through them. The potters, 

5 0 2 with 


* 
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with great ingenvity, turn this. earth into | 


. wood with a ſtony ſubſtance, 


a vaſt variety of jars, bowls, tea-pots, and 

the like. 
Near the town is a noble ſpring, which 

throws up ſo much water in ſummer as 


ſerves to turn ſeveral mills; but, contrary 


to all others, is dried up all winter. It is 
moreover ſaid to petrify, or rather encruſt 
In its neigh- 
bourhood, alſo, the Portugueſe, under 
count Schomberg, obtained a ſignal vic- 
tory over the Spaniards, in 1663. This 
place lies twenty-ſix miles weſt of Elvas. 
From Eſtremoz, we next ſet out for El- 
vas, but a little to the eaſtward, in the pro- 
vince.of Alentejo. It is likewiſe a city, and 
biſhopric, ſtanding on an eminence, which 
is ſtrong by nature, with a caſtle upon it, 


reckoned one of the ſtouteſt fortreſſes in 


the kingdom; hkewiſe another on the Gua- 
diana, near which the city lies, and but a 
little way from the frontiers of Spaniſh Eſ- 
tremadura, where the river Coa divides it 


from Portugal. 


Its ancient name was Helva, ſo called 
from the Helvi, a people of Gaul, who 
came and ſettled here. The annual reve- 
nue of its biſhopric is about 10000 cru- 
ſadoes, or 1400 l. ſterl. and is under the me- 


tropolitan of Evora. The number of in- 


habitants is about 2500. Here is a very 
remarkable aqueduct, almoſt ten miles in 
length. The city is double-walled, and 


has ſeveral towers, with a proſpect of a de- 


lightful plain about it, which is fertile, and 
in particular produces abundance of o1l. 
The ſtreets and houſes are neat and wealthy, 


and the trade of Elvas is eſpecially in the 


woollen manufacture. Here are four pa- 
riſnes, one of which is the cathedral, three 


monaſteries, two nunneries, thirteen cha- 


pels, two hoſpitals, and an houſe of mercy; 
in ſome places of the above-mentioned a- 
queduct, where the ground runs low, it 
has no leſs than four arches, one over the 
other, for a great way together, and erect- 
ed at a vaſt expence. In 1580, the Spa- 
niards took this place; but, in 1659, the 


Deſcription of the City of ELV AS, &c. from 


Portugueſe defeated them in the neighbour- 
hood, with the loſs of ſeyen thouſand Spa- 


| niards ; in which action the Engliſh had a 


conſiderable ſhare, as auxiliaries of Portu- 
gal. In 1658, it was in vain beſieged by 
the famous Don Lewis de Haro, the great 
Favourite of Philip IV. king of Spain, | 

This city, which Maillet, a French engi- 
neer, fortified ſince 1667, has ſeven whole 
baſtions, beſides demi-baſtions, moſt of 
them with half- moon ravelins, ſecured by 
lunettes and counter-guards, the place be- 
ing built on a rock, and the ditch not above 
four or five feet deep. After ſurveying 
this place we next proceeded to 

Portalegre, the ancient Portus Alacer in 
Alentejo. It ſtands on the fide of a high 
hill, 1s well walled, and defended by eight 
ſtrong towers, and a ſtout old caſtle, with 
eight handſome gates. Here are about ten 
fountains, which ſupply it with water, par- 
ticularly one flowing with a continual ſtream 
out of nine mouths. The inhabitants, who 
carry on here a woollen manufacture, tho 
of a coarſe ſort, are about three thouſand, 
in five pariſhes, with three monaſteries, two 
nunneries, nine chapels, one hoſpital, and 
an houſe of mercy. TH LO EW 
| This city was built in 1259, by king 
Alphonſo III. of Portugal; it was after- 
wards erected into a biſhopric, under pope 
Paul III. by king John III. of Portugal, 
and diſmembred from Guardia. The re- 
venue of the biſhopric is worth about 5001. 
per annum, and hath five dignitaries, fix 
canons, {ix minors, and other inferior 
prieſts. | 

It alſo gives title of count, and belongs 
to the marquis of Gouvea. It hes ninety 
miles eaſt-north-eaſt from Liſbon, and but 
ten from Albuquerque, the frontier of Spa- 
niſh Eftremadura. | 
We next, after traverſing the country, 
and croſſing the Tagus, continued our 
Journey to Coimbra, the capital of Beira. 
This is the ancient Colimbria, or Conim- 
briga, a famed colony of the Romans, and 
once the metropolis of Portugal, but till 

| one 


| 
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one of the fineſt cities in the kingdom. 
It is no leſs celebrated for, its univerſity, 
which contains two thouſand ſtudents, and 
the many learned men who have flouriſhed 
in it. | 

Coimbra 1s pleaſantly fituated on the 
north fide of the Munda, or Mondego, 
over which river there is a ſtately bridge of 
twenty-nine arches. The walls are lofty 
and noble, having four handſome gates, 
and adorned with ſeveral towers and turrets. 
The buildings are ſtately, though antique, 
eſpecially the palace built by king Emanuel, 
and though long ſince unfrequented by the 
royal family, yet till retains the marks of 
its ancient ſplendor. 

This city, as well as its biſhopric, are 
both of an ancient date. Ataces, king of 
the Alans, rebuilt it in 417. About three 
hundred years afterwards the Moors ſeized 
upon.it, and held it till 1040, when Fer- 
dinand I. king of Caſtile, recovered it, af- 
ter an obſtinate ſiege of ſeven months. It 
contains about five thouſand families, in ſe- 
ven pariſhes, with five monaſteries, four 
nunneries, ſixteen colleges, an houſe of 
mercy, and a noble hoſpital. One of thoſe 
monaſteries is famed for conſiſting of none 
but noblemen ; it is called the convent of 
St. Cruz, or the holy Croſs, of the order 
of Auguſtines. It is a large and noble 
ſtructure, and richly endowed by the foun- 
der, as well as by the many nobles who 
pour in their riches into it, when they take 
the habit of that order. 

The univerſity was at firſt founded, and 
nobly endowed, by Dennis VI. king of Por- 
tugal. It was ſince much improved by 
king John III. in 1553. It maintains fifty 
— with an allowance of about thirty 
thouſand cruſadoes, or 4000 l. ſterling. It 
grew ſtill more famous, and frequented, 
when John VI. king of Portugal, removed 
that of Liſbon hither. And when Philip 
II. king of Spain, ſeized upon Portugal, 
this place was become ſo conſiderable, that 
he could not behold it in ſuch a flouriſhing 
condition without a jealous eye. T hough 


many of his politicians endeavoured to per- 
ſuade him to aboliſh this numerous and 
learned body, this monarch fearing leſt the 
experiment ſhould prove dangerous, and 


that the ſtudents might be provoked by 


ſuch a ſtep to raiſe an inſurrection, the pro- 


ject was laid aſide, and the univerſity con- 


tinued in their rights and privileges, tho' 
not without his appointing ſome magiſtrates 
who ſhould keep a watchful eye over them. 
When the Portugueſe ſhook off the Spaniſh 
yoke, in favour of the houſe of Braganza, 
Coimbra particularly diſtinguiſhed itſelf for 
its loyalty, for which reaſon the univerſity 
was endowed with new privileges, and more 


| colleges added to it. And from that time 


it hath ſtill bore the palm from the other 
two in Portugal, and not only abounded 
with the greateſt number of ſtudents, but 
produced the greateſt number of learned 
men in all branches of literature. 

The biſnop hath been created a ſecular 
peer ſince 1472, in the reign of Alphonſo 
V; his annual income is about forty thou- 
ſand cruſadoes, or 6000 l. ſterling. The 
cathedral is a magnificent ſtructure, and 
hath ſeven dignitaries, twenty-four canons, 
ſix minor canons, and fourteen chaplains. 
It is not only a noble piece of architecture, 
but is richly adorned within, has extremely 
rich gildings, fine paintings, ſculptures, 
ſtatues, and an exquiſite altar, in the repo- 
ſitory of which is ſhewn a great number of 
relicks, enriched with ornaments of gold, 
ſilver, jewels, and other materials of high 
value and fine workmanſhip. 7 

The place 1s about ten miles from the 
mouth of the Mondego, and ninety-ſix 
north of Liſbon. 

The next place we came to was Aveiro, 
a conſiderable market-town in the ſame pro- 
vince, on a bay into which, a little lower, 
the Vouga falls, having a harbour for mid- 
ling veſſels. The town conſiſts of four 
quarters, the oldeſt and principal of which 
is walled round. It is commodioufly ſitu- 
ated in a plain, the river dividing the town 


into two parts, joined together by means of 


a ſtately 
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a ſtately bridge. In the creek on which 
Aveiro ſtands, being pretty large, is made 
a vaſt quantity of falt, and ſome of it is 
exported into other parts of the kingdom, 
and the reſt into foreign countries. In the 
town-wall there are nine gates, the number 
of inhabitants is two thouſand, in four pa- 
riſhes, three monaſteries, a nunnery, an 
hoſpital, and an houſe of mercy. This is 
the firft dukedom in the Kingdom, ſince. 
that of Braganza hath been in the royal fa- 
mily; but the late duke was cruelly put to 
death, among the other unhappy perſons 
who were concerned in the confpiracy at 
Litbon. The dukes of Aveiro ſtyle them- 
ſelves dukes de Aveiro de Alancaſtre, as 
being deſcended, -by the female line, from 
our ancient royal family of Lancaſter. It 
hes twenty-eight miles ſouth of Oporto, 
and about 110 from Liſbon, | 
Me next proceeded to Porto, Port- a- port, 
or Oporto, a famed city, ſea- port, and bi- 
ſhopric, on the north ſide of the Duero, 
and nearly at its mouth, in the province 
of Entre Douro, and Minho. It is plea- 
ſantly built, on an uneven rocky ground, 
the river waſhing its walls. The port is a 
very commodious one, and much reſorted 
to by the ſhipping of our nation, whence 
we have great quantities of wine called 
port, one of the principal kinds which we 
uſe, that from France being in a manner 
prohibited by a very high duty. The har- 
beur is ſafe againſt all winds, but when the 
inland floods come down, no anchor can 
hold the ſhips; at which times they are 
obliged to ſqueeze up, and faſten them to- 
gether, along the walls, for avoiding the 
rapidity of the torrent. At the entrance 
into it is a dangerous bar, called Barra, on 
account of rocks and ſand- banks, except 
at high water, in winter, e 
by rhe freſhes. Oppoſite to it, near the vil- 


lage of St. John, is a fort, in which is a 
garriſon; and on the other ſide of the ri- 
ver there is a ſuburb, or little town, called 
Gaya, famous in ancient times for the pa- 


: 
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vent of friars of the order of St. A VOY 


and to it this city owes its original, being 
hence called Porti-Cale, or Cale. 

The ftreets of this city are narrow and 
Irregular, but well paved, the natural rock, 
in. ſome places, making up part of the 
pavement, and, in others, even of the walls 
of the houfes. The edifices are of the an- 
tique kind, but graceful, and all of ſtone. 
The churches are ſtately, and ſome even 
magnificent, eſpecially the cathedral, which 
is but ſmall in compariſon with others of 


the ſame rank. The inhabitants amount 


to about four thouſand families, in five pa- 
riſhes, including that of St. Alphonſo, in 
the ſuburbs, with nine monaſteries, four 
nunneries, eight chapels, four hoſpitals, 
and a houſe of mercy. 5 

The biſhop of this place is ſtyled Epiſ- 


copus Portugallenſis, and has ſix hundred 


pariſhes in his dioceſe, eight dignitaries, 
twelve canons, and a revenue of 15000 
cruſadoes, or 20001. ſterling. 

On the walls round this place there are 
towers, and next to Liſbon it is the richeſt 


city in all Portugal. 


On the other ſide of the river, called 
Sarra, ſtands a convent of Auſtin friars, 
a ſpacious ſtructure, containing about forty- 
five brothers, who ſtyle themſelves Dons. 
Their dormitory is two hundred and fifteen 
paces long, and five broad; and near it is 
a nunnery of Dominicans. In the con- 
vent we were ſhewn a pair of crutches 
which had been uſed by a lame child, who 
was cured, we were told, by a little image 
of our Lady, in baſſo relievo, to be ſeen 
in their church. | 

The churches of -Oporto appeared to us 
richer and better gilt than thoſe of Liſbon ; 
and the friars of St. Eli, in particular, are 
dreſſed in purple. 

Among the nunneries here is one of Re- 
collects, an order ſaid to be peculiar to this 
country, and ſeldom to be met with but in 
ſea- port towns, being intended for ſeamen 
to beſtow their wives in, till their return 


lace of the Mooriſh kings, where is a con- 


| from their voyages. Orphans are alſo edu- 


cated 
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cated. here till they come to pears of ma- 
rurity, to chuſe either marriage or a reli- 
gious life. Widows are alſo permitted to 
enter into this order, after the deceaſe of 
their huſbands, provided they vow chattity 
for the future. | | 4-1 

This is a place of vaſt trade, an article 
of which has been mentioned above; fo 
that its river, which fupplies the inhabi- 
tants with great quantities of proviſions, 
wine, oil, corn, fruit, &c. out of the neigh- 
bouring countries, for exportation, has, 
from its conveniency,. got the name of the 
Golden River. 1 
The epiſcopal palace, which ſtands near 
the cathedral, is a magnificent building. 

Porto lies thirty- eight miles ſouth of 
Braga. 

Our next route was to Lamego, the ſe- 
cond city of Beira, and the fee of a biſhop. 
It ſtands on the little river Balfamas, not 
far from its junction with the Duero, ſome- 
thing ſouth of the latter river. | 

It was firſt founded by the Greeks of La- 
conia, whence its name 1s ſuppoſed to be 


derived. It is a well built city, though in 


the antique manner, containing about two 
thouſand inhabitants, in two pariſhes, to- 
gether with two monaſteries, a nunnery, a 
great hoſpital, and an houſe of mercy. 
Prince Henry, ſon to Robert earl of 
of Burgundy, and father of Alphonſo I. 
king of Portugal, recovered it from the 
Moors; and his ſon erected it into a bi- 
ſhopric, with an annual income of eighteen 
thouſand cruſaddes, or 25001. ſterling. In 
this city he like wiſe held the Cortes, or af- 
ſembly of parliament, in which the firſt 
laws of the kingdom were enacted. To its 


cathedral belong ſeven dignitaries, ten ca- 


nons, ſix minors, and ſome inferior prieſts. 
It lies ſeventy-four miles north-weſt of 
Coimbra, and one hundred and forty, in 
the fame direction, from Liſbon. 

From hence we continued our journey to 


Braga, a very ancient city, and Roman co- | 


lony, known- by the name of Auguſta Bra- 


caria. It had its name from the Bracarii, 


who came thither from the Celtic Gaul, 
namely Gallia Braccata, and called the 
place Braga, or Braca. This was formerly 


their capital, and then reckoned in the pro- 


vince of Galicia, The Romans enlarged 


and beautified it, and made it one of their 


| courts of judicature. 


The Suevi, or Swabi- 


ans, made it afterwards their metropolis, and 


royal refidence; and it was ſtill more famed 
among the Goths. The Moors made them- 


felves maſters of it in 716, and held it till 


904, when ' Alfonſo III. re-took and re- 
peopled. it. 

This is the capital of Entre Douro & Min- 
ho; ſtands in a delightful plain, ſurrounde 
by the rivers Cavado and Defte. | 

Its epiſcopal ſee (though not an archbi- 
ſhopric till 1067) muſt have been very an- 
cient ; ſince the poet Auſonius, who flou- 
riſhed in the time of Sr. Jerom, mentions 
this city among the four moſt celebrated 
ones in his days, namely Merida, Corduba, 
and Farraco. Some of its biſhops were 
called very early to the national councils 
holden in Spain, beſides the three provin- 
cial ones which were celebrated in this me- 
tropolis. This archbiſhopric claims a pre- 
cedency to that of Toledo in Spain; and 
the diſpute is not yet ended between them, 
nor perhaps ever may. The occaſion of 
this claim ſeems principally founded on this, 
that Braga being re-taken from the Moors, 
much ſooner than Toledo, and reſtored to 
irs epiſcopal, if not archiepiſcopal dignity, 
all the other Spaniſh prelates looked upon 
this as the metropolitan ; which dignity it 
actually enjoyed, till Toledo afterwards, 
likewiſe reſtored, began to diſpute it with 
its rival. The annual revenue of the me- 
tropolitan of Braga, is at preſent 40000 
cruſadoes, or 6000 J. ſterling, and under 
him are thirteen dignitaries, a conſiderable 
number of major and minor canons. His 
dioceſe contains one thouſand eight hundred 
pariſhes. 

Braga 1s a ſpacious city, and well walled 
according to the manner of this country. 
Its cathedral is ſomething larger than moſt 


| 0 


£4? by the Portugueſe) who having been 


- nue to be employed, for diſtributing a cer- 


Oporto, and 180 in the fame direction 


Portugal, and in the ſame province with 
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of ſuch kind of ſtructures in Portugal, and 
very ſtrongly built, as the generality of 
their edifices are; for, in this neighbour- 
hood, they have a fort of very durable, tho' 
coarſe marble, and their loom, or mortar, 
very fine and white, being withall very bind- 
ing, as may be ſeen in their antique build- 
ings. yan | * 

| 3 this church we ſaw a monument of 
the duke of Bayonne (though but little re- 


t upon the road to this city by a great 
number of people, in order to honour his 
entry into it, but dying there ſoon after, 
ordered by his will a conſiderable reve- 


tain allowance to the poor every morning 
in the church cloyſters; at the ſame time 
adding, that ſince he was not able to 
feaſt 1 he would take care they ſhould 
not go without à breakfaſt.” The tomb, 
which is about à yard and an half high, 
ſtands in the aiſle of the church, and is all 
of braſs, with his effigies at full length; 
which looked as if it had been formerly 
gilt; but the iron rails round it, hindered 
us from reading the inſcription. 

Not far from the cathedral, ſtands the 
archiepiſcopal palace, an old pile of build- 
ing, Which made but a very indifferent ap- 
Pearance on the, outſide ; and we had not 
an opportunity of going into, it. 

This city hes thirty-two miles North of 


from Liſbon. _ | 

The next place we came to in our jour- 

ney, was Viana, or Viana de Fez de Lima, 

ſo called, as being ſituated at the mouth of 

the river Lima. | , 
This is one of the pleaſanteſt places in 


the laſt city we came from. It ſtands ſo 
on an eminence by the ſca- ſide, that from 
its quay you may ee any ſhips that fail along 
the coaſt. | 
It is a conſiderable ſea- port, ſurrounded 
with ſtrong walls, and fortified with a good 


of BRAGA, from 

the main ſtrength of the place) commands 
the whole harbour, and hath a fine proſ- 
pe& along thoſe coaſts, with a very ſtout 
garriſon in it, and mounted with about 
. forty guns. The ſtreets are well paved and 
upon a level, with very good buildings. 
Here is a royal magazine containing am- 
munition, ſtores, and arms, it is ſaid, for 
about twenty thouſand men, and ſome ac- 
coutrements for horſe. | 

We were ſhewn a ſmall low building 
within the precinct of the caſtle, which we 
were told was made for the impriſonment 
of king Alfonſo. 

Viana has become very conſiderable for 
trade, ever ſince the great conſumption of 
| Portugueſe wines in England; and is itſelf 
| particularly famed for a delicate fort. of its 
| own produce, which though ſmall, is not 
unlike the French fort, and nothing in- 
ferior to it; whereas the wines which grow 
in the ſouthern parts, are heavier, and not 
ſo pleaſant. But with regard to the reſt, 
though trade flouriſhes, its river is not na- 
vigable a great way, by reaſon of the ſands 
which choak up its channel. 

It lies 36 miles north of Oporto, and 
about 184 in the fame direction from 
Liſbon. | 

From this place we travelled for three 
leagues, very pleaſantly along the ſea-fide 
to Camena, which lies in a plain; and tho? 
the frontier town on the borders of Galicia 
in Spain, is a place of no great ſtrength; 
but is commonly provided with a good 
garriſon. There ſtands, however, upon a 
rock near the mouth of the river, a little 
fort commanding the paſſage | towards the 
harbour ; but was at this time very poorly 
defended, and not above three or four guns 
mounted, Within it is the convent of St. 
Antonio. | 4 

This place has ſome little. trade, two pa- 
rochial churches, two convents of Domini- 
cans and Franciſcans, with a nunnery of the 
former order. | | 

The river 1s the common boundary here, 


caſtle, which ſtands in the ſea, (this being 


between Spain and Portugal, on this fide. 
: The 
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Tae next place which we viſited, was | 
Braganza, a city and the capital of the Ouvi- 
doria of the ſame name, in Tralos Montes. 
This and Chaves, are the only two cities or 
places of any antiquity in this diſtrict, all 


the reſt being of modern erection. 


It lies on the further angle of Portugal, 


only ſix miles diſtant from the confines of 
Leon, and nearly the ſame from thoſe of 
Galicia. 


It ſtands on a ſpacious and delightful 


plain, watered by the little river Fervenza 
running along its walls, which are adorned 


with towers. It has 2 good fortified caſtle 


with a ſtout wall, and fort St. Joas de Dios 


on Mount Carraſcal, which covers both. 


Its inhabitants were formerly very nume- 
rous, but are now reduced to about 600 
families, in two pariſhes, with two monal- 


teries, the ſame number of nunneries, a 


college, an houſe of mercy, and a good 
hoſpital. It lies fifty-five miles north-weſt 


. of Villa-Real. 


— 


This city gives the title of duchy, which | 
was formerly · the greateſt in Portugal; but 
has been abſorbed in the regal title, ever ſince 


the preſent family of Braganza hath poſ- 
ſeſſed itſelf of the throne ; when, and how, 


this revolution was effected, we ſhall here 


give a conciſe account. | 

The Portugueſe monarchy had already 
ſubſiſted about five hundred years, when 
a revolution happened, the circumſtances 
of which are as flow. : 

Don Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, hav- 
ing been unhappily killed at the age of 
twenty->fve, in a battle which he fought in 


Africa, againſt Abel Melec, king of Fez 


and Morocco, with a great number of the 


nobles of his kingdom, was ſucceeded by 


Henry, cardinal and archbiſhop of Evora, his 


great uncle, who was then i1xty-ſeyen years 
old; this his advanced age, the bad ſtate of 
his health, the holy * — into which he 


had entered, and his refuſal to aſk a dil- 


penſation of the pope for marrying, took 
all hopes from the Portugueſe of having a 
Vor. I. Nu B. XLI. 


ſucceſſor to the crown, whoſe right could 
not be conteſted. 

The preſumptive heirs offered themſelves 
immediately, and put in their claims in or- 
der to have them approved by the ſtates of 
the kingdom, before the death of the car- 
dinal. Theſe different competitors were 
Philip II. of Spain, the duke of Savoy, the 
duke of Parma, Catharine, wife of John 
duke of Braganza, Don Antonio, prior of 
Crato, Catharine of Medicis, queen of 
France; and even the pope pretended a 
right over this crown, and the nomination 
of a king to it, not only, as he maintained, 
that it was a fieff of the holy ſee, to which 
the ancient kings of Portugal had ſubjected 


it, but likewiſe on account of its being ac- 
tually poſſeſſed by the cardinal, the fat 


ſpoils of which belonged to him after the 
demiſe of this prince. In the mean time, 
the cardinal, who reigned only ſeventeen 
months, dying in 1500, when his will was 


opened, there was nothing found in it con- 


cerning his ſucceſſor, but that he left the 


crown to him to whom it belonged, ac- 


cording to the uſual rules of law. This 
death filled Portugal with troubles, divi- 
ſions, and diſtractions, in which each took 
part according to his inclination. But the 
Catholic king, who was great nephew to 
the deceaſed prince, making ſnew of hav- 
ing no other thoughts than courting the 


votes of the doctors of the univerſity, had 


taken meaſures much more proper for ſe- 


curing the ſucceſſion to himſelf. For un- 


der pretext of making war in Africa, a- 
gainſt the Mahometans, he raiſed an army 
both by ſea and land. | 


Whilſt matters continued in this uncer- 


tainty, and Philip II. threatened to ſend an 


army among the Portugueſe for conquering 
their country, if they would not, as ſoon 
as poſlible, acknowledge him for their 
ſovereign, Don Antony, who was the na- 
tural fon of Lewis, brother to the cardinal, 
and of a diſpoſition more vain than pru- 
dent, ſuffering himſelf to be dazzled by the 
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great forwardneſs which the populace ſhowed | 
i for him; in a tumult raiſed at Samtarem, 


he conſented to his being proclaimed king, 
without having taken any previous mea- 
ſures with the adminiſtration of the coun- 
try; and he thòught matters far advanced, 
when upon his preſenting himſelf before 


| Liſbon, he was received and acknowledged 


as king by that capital. Upon this news 
the duke of Alva entered Portugal, at the 
head of an army, and the marquis of Sainta 
Croix ..ppeared hovering on the coaſts with 
2 numerous fleet. 
part, aſſembled troops, took the field, and 
accepted of the offer of battle made him 
near Alcantara, where he was defeated and 
wounded ; yet he found means to make his 
eſcape out of the kingdom. After the loſs 
of this battle, the whole kingdom of Por- 


tugal fell under the dominion of kin 


Philip II. of Spain, and continued ſo till 
the reign of Philip IV. in 1640, when the 
brave John, duke of Braganza, ſurnamed 
the Fortunate, and the lawful heir of this 


crown, threw off the Spaniſh yoke, and 
mounted the Portugueſe throne, in ſpite 


of all oppoſition made by the king of Spain 
to prevent it. An inſtance this, of the 


valour and conduct of the Portugueſe ; | 
and what enhances their intrepidity is, that 


except the aſſiſtance of ſome few French 
forces, that prince had only his Portugueſe 
ſubjects to carry about this revolution which 


- Tailed him to his rightful crown; and that 


though the deſign was known to above three 


hundred perſons, and about a whole year 


in agitation, (a further proof this of the fi- 
delity of the Portugueſe) yet it was carried 


on, and completed with fuch ſecreſy and 


ſucceſs, and ſettled ſo ſtably in the Bra- 
gas family, that- it hath continued here- 
itary in it ever ſince. | 
The celebrated Emanuel de Faria, a na- 
tive of Portugal, expreſſes himſelf thus in 
ſpeaking of his countrymen. © The no- 
bility think themſelves gods, and challenge 


a fort of adoration; the gentry look upon 


themſelves as equal to theſe ; and the com- 


e 


Don Antony, on his 


character of the PORTUGUESE, 


monality diſdain to be thought inferior to 
either. What then muſt the prince be, 
who is the head of ſo many petty gods? 
An inſtance of this he gives in the cuſtom 
among the women of quality, of being 
ſerved in every thing upon the knee by their 
maids and ſlaves ; which is now become ſo 
habitual to theſe poor creatures, that they 
uſe the ſame kind of ceremony to all peo- 
ple, ſo that few refuſe it. This indeed 


is a degree of haughtineſs peculiar to them, 


and very likely received from the Moors. 
But this is not the worſt part of their 
character, according to foreign, and eſpe- 
cially Spaniſh authors; for, ſay they, take 
one of their neighbours, that is, a native 
Spaniard, and ſtrip him of all his good 
qualities, which may be quickly done; 
and what remains of him will make up a 
complete Portugueſe.” For they are ge- 
nerally characteriſed as a people very trea- 
cherous, even to one another, extremely 
crafty in their dealings, much addicted to 
avarice and uſury, unmercifully cruel where 
they have the upper hand, and the meaner 
ſort univerſally given to thieving. Beſides, 
they are alſo taxed with malice and re- 
venge. oh: 
Notwithſtanding all theſe foul flaws, 
which receive a good deal of allay, as pro- 
ceeding from the character given them by 
the Spaniards, and others, not unprejudiced, 
and which, in all ſuch caſes, muſt be taken 
with great allowances of abatement, the 


| Portugueſe muſt be owned to have. been a 
brave people in former times ; for Roman 


authors do them that juſtice ; and, ſince that 
time, they are no leſs famed for their great 
ſkill in navigation, and for the many diſco- 
veries which they have made both in the 
Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 

The women here are generally very beau- 
tiful, whilſt young, though their complexion 
is naturally upon the olive; but it is ſo 
common, eſpecially among thoſe of rank, 
to heighten it with red and white, and by 
other arts, yet with ſo little diſcretion, 


or ſecrecy, that their ſkins are quite ſhri- 
| | velled 
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velled by the time they are turned of thirty, 
if not before; ſo that then there is nothing 
vivid to be ſeen of them but their eyes, 
which are commonly very black and ſpark- 
ling, after all their other charms have wi- 
thered. This quick decay of their beauty 
is in ſome meaſure recompenſed by the vi- 
vacity of their wit, in which they not only 
equal but exceed all other, eſpecially north- 
ern, women. They are likewiſe extremely 
charitable and generous; and for modeſty, 
and every quality relating to the honour of 
the ſex, none can outdo them, or even 
compare with them. £ | 
Spectacles are commonly worn here both 
by men and women, as a mark of honour 
and gravity. 8 | 
Their dreſs, like that of the Spaniards, 
never uſed to vary till of late youth eſpe- 
cially among the men. Theſe ſtill gene- 
rally wear a little doublet, wide breeches, 
a ſhort cloke, and a long ſword. Their 
garments are either of bays, or ſome ſuch 
light ſtuff, or of filk, according to the 
quality. of the perſon, or the ſeaſon of the 
year. The women, who go abroad on 
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foot, uſe long veils, which cover their 
heads and moſt of their bodies, but leave 
the face bare. Thoſe of quality who go 
in their coaches, or litters, wear fardingals, 
ſhort doublets, and long petticoats. Their 
hair is looſe, and curled, and intermingled 
with jewels. Thoſe whoſe hair is thin, 
call in the aſſiſtance of the peruke- maker; 
and ſome wear a dagger hanging by their 
ſides, inſtead of a fan. In the houſe their 
dreſs is more airy, their doublets ſhorter, 
and open before. The maids generally 
appear in their hair, though ſome will co- 
ver it with a thin muſlin, or gauze. But 
of late years, both they and the women 
have given very much into the French 
mode. Ws | 

Thus we have given you an account of 
whatever occurred curious to us, in a tour 
over the moſt remarkable places in Europe; 
and ſhall detain you nolonger, but at length 
conclude, with only wiſhing that you, and 
all our common friends, may find the ſame 
pleaſure in the peruſal of theſe travels, as 


we have taken in the 3 writing of 
them; if ſo, we have our deſired end. 
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